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Hawalian  laluds.  ai 


In  order  to  prerent  confuilan  with  Mher  Department  bure< 
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>  Formerly  Bureau  of  Btatl*tica    Name  chanced  to  Bureau  ol  Foreign  Omuiiuee  by  orde&ot  tb 
Secretary  ol  Stale,  July  1,  I8>7.  |,    ^      |      Vi(.X")Q|C 
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EXPLANATORY. 

fijr  coucDireiit  reeolatioD  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Honse  of  B«iipWWPter 
Uvea,  adopted  February  25,  1901,  14,000  copies  of  the  Review  of  the  World's  Com- 
meree,  introductory  to  CoBunerci&l  Relatione  of  the  United  StatM  wltti  Fonign 
Clonntriea  daring  the  year  1900,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  separately,  S,40A  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  for  the  Honse  of  RepresentatiTea,  and  6,000  tor  dis- 
tribution by  the  Depftrtment  of  State.  The  Review  is  also  printed  with  the  regotar 
edition  of  Conunercial  Relations  (two  voloines) ,  of  which  8,000  copies  ware  ardered 
to  be  printed,  2,000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  4,000  for  the  House  of  R^wwinlMtiTefl, 
and  8,000  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Commercial  Relations  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  daily  and  monthly  pnbQcatdotui, 
Coosalar  Reports,  the  latter  dealing  with  current  subjects  of  importaaci^  while  Com- 
mercial Relations  deale  only  with  aanuaL  reports  and  Btetistics. 

Applications  for  these  pubhtations  ahonld  be  addressed.: 

Bureau  of  FoaaioN  Cokhkbcb, 

PCPAIiTIIBNT  OP  STAT«, 

Wathingltm,  D.  C. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


in  compliance  with  the  first  eection  of  the  act  of  U&rch  3, 1873,  viz:  "That  the  value 
of  tomga  coiae,  aa  expnmed  in  the  money  of  aoconnt  of  the  United  Btates,  ahall  be 
that  of  the  pore  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  ood  that  "the  value  of  the 
Btaadird  come  in  ciiculation  of  the  varions  natiooB  of  the  world  Bball  be  estimated 
amniallT  by  the  Director  of  the  Hint,  and  be  proclaimed  od  the  let  day  of  Janoary 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  com^iaitoe  with  the  for^oin^  provisionB  of  law,  annual  Rtatements  were  isBoed 
by  the  Treasury  Departm^it,  be^pnning  with  that  issiied  on  January  1, 1874,  and 
ending  with  that  ieaued  on  January  1,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with 
the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  qoarteriy, 
*■     -■-  ning  with  the  Btatement  issued  on  January  1, 1881. 

i  fact  that  Uie  market  exchange  value  of  fordid  coins  diffen  in  man  v  ineUncee 

from  that  eiven  by  the  United  States  Treasury  baa  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commeroe.  An  explanation  of  the  basis  of  the 
quarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint,  and 
under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  made  the  toUowiog  statement: 

"  When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins  is 
estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  (20.67  in  United  Stated  gold,  and  a  smaller  number  of  graii 


beginnii 
Thefi 


When  a  country  has  the  double  staadiard,  but  keeps  its  full  l^al- 
lenaer  aiiTer  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  diver  are  calculated 
oo  the  basis  of  the  gold  valne. 

"  The  value  of  the  standard,  cobs  of  countriee  with  the  angle  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  averse  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
dtiiinc  the  three  months  precedmg  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in 
United  States  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  ^Id  coins  of 
dlTer-etaDdard  countriee  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as  if 
they  had  the  sin^e  gold  standard. 

"These  vduabons  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  ol  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States." 

The  ftrflowing  statements,  running  from  January  1, 1874,  to  Juinary  1,  1901,  have 
been  prepued  to  aceist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  vuuea,  wtwes,  etc.,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  ^ven  in  consular  and  other 
reporte.  The  aenes  (4  years  are  dven  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  value  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  lor  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuatlona.  All  computationB  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  countries"  should  be 
made  in  ttie  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in 
the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typc^raphieal  requirement*,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1876-77, 1879-82, 
and  1884-67  are  omitted,  Uiese  years  being  selected  as  sbowln^  the  least  floctuatione 
when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  annecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  into  three 

clanes,  via:  JA)  countries  with  fixed  currendee;  (B)  countries  with  fl     " 

imdes,  and  (C)  qoarteiiy  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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—OovsUriet  with  fixed 


Dtlndiule  "niteaot 


ArgenUae  Republic 
AoHrU-Hanguy ' . . 


Gold 

Gold  kiid  aHYer. 
Gold 


Brlllib  Nottb  Anwr- 

louDdUuidl. 


KBTPt.... 
nnland . . 


Gold  and  rilTVT. 

Gold 

do 

Gold  RDd  Silver. 


N«wlo(mdlaiid  ■ . 


Gold 

Oold  uid  illver. 

Qoia 

do 

Gold  and  ritrer. 

Gold 


Bftlo 

Sweden  and  Ni 

ewlUerUnd . . 

Cnigrtay 

VeaetueU 


Oold  uid  illTei. 


Gold  and  dlTcr. 
Gold 


Pen 

HiUeia.. 
Dollai... 


Pounds  (IWplu- 

icSk!'. 


DolUr.. 
Dollar.. 


.  ._ _  dlTillOTU. 

Gold— 2,  G,  ID,  and  iO  colona; 

rilrer— e,ia,2G,  and  SO  centla- 

Qold— doubloon  (15.01,7);   ^- 

TBT— «eao  (fiO  centa). 
Gold— 10  ana  20  crowne. 
Oold— ID,  W.  60,  and  100  piutwi: 

sHver— 1,  i.  10,  and  20  pliaten. 
Gold— 10  and  W  muka  (fl.SS 

and  ».SS.R). 
Gold— fi,    10.   20,   SO,    and    100 

fnuia;  iillrer— II  franca. 
Gold— 6. 10.  and  20  nuika. 
Gold— •orerelBn    (pound  ■ 


Udk)  and  half  MiTerelKn. 
teld-S.    10,    X)    U,    and    100 
diBchmu;   idlTei— G  draoh- 


Sllver— gourde. 

Gold— mTerelfu    (t4.ea«t);   i 

Gold— fi,  IO20,  K,  and  lOO  11 
sliver— 6  lire. 


Oold— ID  SorlniillTer— l,l,i4)d 

2|  Sorlnj. 
Gold-*  (tlOS.T). 
Gold— llbn   (H.MtS):   dlvei— 

BOl  and  dlviBloiu. 
Gold- 1, 2,  G,  and  10  mllreU 


petUl  IKM),  and  1  ._ 
allver— I,  |,  and  1  nble. 
Gold— IG  peaelai;  riWe[---G  pe- 


dlTlj^mi. 


■liver— pew   and 


■The  sold  ■tandanlvai  adopted  Oct.  1, 1W2.  (See  Connilar  Reporu,  No.  147.  p.  (OS.)  Tba  crown 
niRMicjt  went  Into  eSeclJan.  I,  IMo. 

■For  an  accoantof  the  adoption  of  the  (old  ttandard,  lee  Consular  Reporta,  Mo.  2SS,  p.SGO.  Tha 
nvcrelnil*tbeatandaid«olD,  but  the  rupee  li  the  monev  of  account. 

«acdd«andacd  adopted  Oct.  1,  IB>7.    (See  Consular  Reports,  No.  201.  p.  ICO.) 

•Gold  Mandard  adniled  Oet.  li  IKO. 

•ror  an  acoount  (w  the  adoplun  ot  the  told  itandard,  lee  fievtew  ot  tba  World's  Commeice. 
Mt-n,  p.  264. 
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VALUE   OP   PORKIGN    0OI»9. 
B. — QjunlHtiwUhJtuetuating  eurrendes,  f87f-1896. 


OomXiiM. 

etudard. 

«'X::;:: 

Value  Id  uruu  ol  the  United  StatM  gold  dollu 
on  Jan.  I- 

18T1. 

1S7S. 

1880. 

im 

test. 

1880. 

SaSt""!!^::: 

Dollar  nntiriwilV 
■fler. 

.M.S 

■Is 

KI.4fi,S    ID.41.S 
.B«,6      .»»,« 

.M.8      .8S,« 

N.84,5 

.88 

iO.« 

.81 

ColombU 

.li! 

J:! 

:S;; 

:S:! 

.88 
.68 

■if 

allTei 

Ppund  (WO  pU«- 

i 

1! 

.78.» 

:»! 

K«» 

Doltat 

^^SSl^iOE'i 

.87.W 

:iS;S 

.n,6 

:!!;5 

.ie,8 

;l' 

ill 

I3S1 

HBhbubot20pla» 

.88 

Stuidud. 

Uonelur  iiDlt. 

Value  In  terma  ot  the  United  Statei  (old  dollar 

imi. 

1W2. 

i»gs. 

18M. 

18M. 

1S««. 

BoUvta 

BUxei .... 

I0.M,1 

'Ml 

.K,t 
.88,1 

|;; 

.as 

li 

DolUr  until  18M; 

alter. 

P«o 

I0.ei,a 

.•1,8 

.M.1 
■M.8 

.tl,< 

.».B 
.56 

'Mb 

io.4a,t 

11 

ii 

.uli 

«>.4»,I 

bSSS*.:::::::::' 

SB'---- 

..  -do 

.'"■I«« 

H 

^-:-: 

Ruble 

Mahbuboraiptafr 

.Ba,» 

li 

Ueiko 

I  See  footnote,  table  ot  fixed  eurrendes. 

—  -  " "—  Tounil  became  Hied  In  value  at  t4.H.3  lu  1887. 

le  florin  Buctuat«d  up  lo  the  year  1880,  when  It  became  flsed  al 
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rOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MKASCRES. 
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FOBKION  WSIOHTS  AND  KSASUBES. 
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MBSSAOE  FBOM  THE  PRBSIMUT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  the  Senate  asid  Jlouee  of  B^es^Uatwea: 

I  transmit  herewitJti  a  conunuoicatioo  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanying  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1900,  being  the  annual  aod  other  reports  of  consolar  and  diplo- 
matic ofBcers  upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
wltii  partieuUr  reference  to  the  growing  share  of  the  United  States  in 
interDatiooal  trade.  The  advance  in  the  general  efficiency  of  our  con- 
sular service  in  promoting  trade,  which  was  noted  in  my  message  of 
March  1,  1900,  truLsmltti(^j:  the  reports  foir  1899,  was  even  more 
marked  lost  year.  The  promptitude  with  which  tb«  reports  of  the 
consuls  are  printed  and  distributed;  the  generous  recognition,  which  is 
being  incre«aingly  accorded  by  our  bnsiness  interests  to  the  practical 
value  oi  their  eSforts  for  enlarging  trade,  and  the  continued  testimony 
of  oosopetent  foreign  authorities  to  the  general  superiority  of  their 
eommeccial  work,  have  naturally  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
consular  corps  as  a  whole,  and  experience  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  adds  greatly  ta  their  efficiency.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  improvement  in  the  service  following  closely  upon  the 
steady  pn^ess  in  expediting  the  publication  of  reports  has  enabled 
the  Department  of  State  this  year  to  submit  the  annual  reports  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  and  to  make  them,  ae  nearly  as 
possible,  a  contemporaneous  picture  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  In 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  reports  to  our  producers,  manu- 
facturers, exporters,  and  business  interests  generally,  I  cordially  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Congress 
eball  authorize  the  printing,  as  heretofore,  of  an  edition  of  10,000 
copes  of  the  sumioary  entitled  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce, 
and  of  S,000  copies  of  Commercial  Relations  (including  this  summary), 
to  be  distributed  by  the  D^Mutment  of  State. 

WnxiAM  McKlNLKT. 

E^UCunvB  ])iUnsqh, 

WaahrngtoUf  Jwmuary.  ^,  190X. 
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letter  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

Department  of  State, 

Wa8hin^i<m,  Janvary  M,  1901. 
The  Fbesidbnt: 

In  accordance  with  section  208  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  year  1900,  being  the  annual  and  other 
reports  of  a  comprehensive  character  from  the  consular  officers, 
together  with  similar  reports  from  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers, 
upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries.  These  reports 
were  prepared,  under  special  instructions  from  this  Department,  with 
the  object  of  laying  before  Congress,  with  the  least  delay,  a  practically 
contemporaneous  statement  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  of  the  various  couLtries  with  each 
other.  This  object,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  dat«  of  transmission  to  Congress  this  year  having  been 
advanced  over  the  usual  time  by  a  month,  and  realizing  the  utmost 
conditions  of  promptitude  compatible  with  a  proper  analysis  of  the 
latest  returns  of  the  year  1900.  So  gratifying  a  result  indicates  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  activity  and  zeal  of  our  consular  officers,  as 
well  as  in  the  system  of  publishing  and  distributing  their  reports. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that,  while  a  variety  of  propositions  have  been 
under  disctission  for  the  improvement  of  the  consular  service,  the 
service  has,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  improved  itself,  and  is  win- 
ning frequent  expressions  of  commendation  from  business  interests 
which  have  received  substantial  aid,  not  only  from  the  published 
reports,  bat  also  from  the  individual. efforts  of  consular  officers,  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  American  industry  and  enterprise. 
The  practical  character  of  the  commercial  information  obtained  by 
our  consuls  and  the  celerity  with  which  it  ia  given  to  the  public  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  emulation  of  foreign  governments,  and  during  the 
past  year  steps  have  been  taken  by  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
to  engraft  these  features  of  our  consular  work  upon  their  consular 
systems. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  the  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  as  described  in  the  reports  herewith  presented,  is 
that  the  United  States  is  approaching,  even  more  swiftly  than  was 
expected,  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  world's  markets,  due  to 
superior  quality  and  greater  cheapness  of  many  lines  of  its  manufac- 
tures, which  must  work  great  economic  changes,  and  may  result  in 
shifting  the  center,  not  only  of  industrial,  but  of  commercial  activity 
and  the  money  power  of  the  world  to  our  marts.  The  trade  indica- 
tiooa  of  American  supremacy  during  the  past  year  hare  been  so 
marked  that  many  foreign  industries,  according  to  the  reports  of  our 
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consuls  in  Europe,  are  introducing  American  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  appliances  and  remodeling  their  factory  methods,  and  we  may 
expect,  in  the  near  future,  a  more  strenuous  competition,  for  which  it 
is  important  we  should  prepare  ourselves.  As  an  aid  to  such  equip- 
ment, the  study  of  the  great  mass  of  information  as  to  foreign  indus- 
tries and  trade  conditions  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  of 
Commercial  Relations,  will  obviously  prove  most  useful  to  our  manu- 
facturers and  exporters,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  authorize,  a.^  was  done  laat  year  by  the  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  April  10, 1900,  the  printing,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  special  edition  of  10,000  copies 
of  the  Keview  of  the  World's  Commerce,  to  be  distributed  by  this 
Department  as  the  daily,  monthly,  and  special  Consular  Reports  are 
now  distributed,  and  of  5,000  copies  of  Commercial  Relations,  to 
enable  the  Department  to  meet  requests  for  the  entire  work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Hat. 
H.  Doc.  380.  Pt.  1 2 
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DEPARTMENT  INSTRUCTION. 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  25,  1900. 

T'lthe  Conmdar  Officers  of  the  United  iStatm. 

Gentlemen:  In  pui-suance  to  instructions  sent  to  you  July  10, 1899, 
sod  to  paragraph  3  of  section  593  (pp.  253  and  254)  of  Consular  Regu- 
lations, you  are  hereby  instructed  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  this  Department,  not  later  than 
November  1,  and  sooner  if  practicable,  a  report,  in  an  unnumbered 
dispatch,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  your  consular  district, 
covering  any  facta  and  figures  for  the  year  1899  not  already  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department,  and  as  complete  and  accurate  a  statement  as 
Diav  be  obtained  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  said  district  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30, 1900. 

The  special  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  enable  the  Department  to 
\ay  before  Congress,  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1901,  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  United  States  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  of  the  various  countries  with  each  other.  The 
Department  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  ntatistics 
covering  so  recent  a  period  as  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900,  but  the 
success  which  has  attended  previous  efforts  of  consular  officers  in 
obtaining  recent  information  from  both  official  and  unofficial  sources, 
as  embodied  in  the  Reviews  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  1894-95, 
1895-96,  1896-97,  1898,  and  1899,  published  separately,  a'hd  also 
aa  an  introduction  to  the  annual  volumes  Commercial  ^lationa  of 
the  United  States  for  those  years,  encourages  the  hope  that  you 
will  be  enabled  to  make  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  The  Department  is 
not  so  much  concerned  as  to  obtaining  detailed  figures  with  the  stamp 
of  official  accuracy  as  in  securing  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  and  general  tendencies  of  tr^e.  The  business  men  of 
the  United  States  are  particularly  interested  in  learning  whether  there 
has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  more  important  lines  of  exports 
and  imports,  especially  such  as  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  United 
States;  also  the  application  of  new  processes  of  an  industrial  character 
which  may  either  open  up  a  new  channel  of  supply  from  this  country 
or  suggest  to  our  manufacturers  improvements  m  their  own  processes 
or  the  creation  of  new  industries. 

Consular  officers,  from  time  to  time,  have  reported  upon  deficiencies 
in  American  methcKis  of  packing  goods  and  of  the  conditions  of  trans- 
portation, exebange,  banking,  etc.,  with  this  country,  and  the  dis- 
advantage under  winch  we  labor  from  the  fact  that  European  houses 
give  longpr  creiHts  »nd  more  liberal  terms,  not  only  as  to  payments  by 
their  cusbnnera  ^ut  in  manufacturing  certain  patterns  and  quantities 
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of  goods  and  in  getting  them  up  in  attractive  shape  to  meet  local 
peculiarities  and  customs.  All  these  subjects  are  matters  of  practical 
impoi-tance  in  considering  the  means  of  developing  American  trade, 
ana  you  are  requested  to  muke  such  further  suggestions  with  regard 
to  them  as  the  more  recent  developments  of  business  in  your  district 
seem  to  warrant. 

Other  subjects  of  special  importance  are:  Changes  in  currency 
values,  especially  in  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the  monetary 
unit,  and  the  rate  of  exchange;  changes  in  tariff  rates  and  customs 
rules,  port  regulations,  wharf^e  dues;  improvements  in  harbor  facili- 
ties; extension  of  telegraph  and  cable  service;  existing  condition  of 
transportation  facilities  (internal,  coastwbe,  and  ocean),  including  new 
lines  of  railways,  new  wagon  and  caravan  routes,  new  canal  or  river 
systems,  opened  or  projected,  and  the  actual  means  and  time  of  com- 
munication with  United  States  ports,  noting  any  material  increase  or 
decrease  in  freight  rat<^s;  existing  rates  of  licenses  for  carr3'ing  on 
business,  especially  those  relating  to  commercial  travelers;  regulations 
affecting  commercial  travelers,  including  requirements  as  to  passports, 
et«. ;  condition  of  the  merchant  marine,  including  data  as  to  vessels 
built  and  vessels  purchased  from  other  countries;  tonnage  owned  and 
employed  in  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  methods  of  aiding 
and  protecting  the  merchant  marine;  regulations,  in  brief,  as  to  quar- 
antine. Also,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  a  discriminating  character 
which  affect  American  vessels;  statement  as  to  any  taxes  or  excises, 
in  addition  to  tariff  rates,  which  affect  United  States  trade;  changes  in 
patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws;  existing  postal  rates,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Full  information  is  also  desired  in  regard  to  any  laws  requiring 
goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  or  manufac- 
ture. 

If  it  be  impracticable  for  you  to  obtain  all  the  information  asked  for 
in  the  time  prescribed,  state  the  fact  in  your  dispatch  and  forward  the 
omittet^  data  as  a  supplementair  report  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will 
observe  on  page  254  of  Consular  Regulations  that  the  report  herein 
called  for  is  required  to  be  transmitted  by  August  1,  It  is  possible 
that  you  have  already  prepared  your  report  in  compliance  with  this 
regulation ;  if  so,  you  need  only  supplement  it  with  the  additional  data 
called  for  in  this  instruction. 

Please  acknowledge  this  instruction  by  addressing  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  informing  him  whether  he  may 
expect  the  report  called  for  within  the  time  necessary  for  transmission 
after  November  1,  1900. 

The  two  volumes  Commercial  Relations  for  1899  have  been  mailed 
to  you.     From  a  careful  examination  of  these,  you  will  be  able  to 
inform  yourself  fully  as  to  the  scope  and  details  of  your  report. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Cridler, 

Third,  Aasielani  Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Xhiring  tbe  calendar  year  just  ended,  the  inandation  of  forei^ 
marketfi  by  American  goods  proceeded  oc  the  lines  indicated  in 
previous  issues  of  this  Review,  with  a  constantly  growing  volume 
and  force  which  have  surmounted  many  difficult  obstacles  and  offer  a 
strong  temptation  to  overcoofidence  in  our  capabilities  as  an  export- 
ing nation.  At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
be  nearing  the  top  wave  of  industrial  eminence,  and  there  is  ample 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  a  great 
expansion  in  the  sale  of  our  more  highly  developed  manufactures. 
But  in  the  annua!  reports  of  our  consular  officers  for  the  year  1900, 
which  follow  these  pages,  there  runs,  along  with  a  common  note  of 
satisfaction,  a  warning,  here  and  there,  of  a  more  strenuous  competi- 
tion, which  in  the  end  may  counterbalance  our  superior  advantages  to 
a  considerable  extent  and  check  our  progress  in  the  world's  markets, 
unless  we  equip  ourselves  in  the  meantime  for  the  ultimate  phases  of 
the  struggle, 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  gratifying  than  the  picture  of  our  for- 
eign trade  as  it  is  to-day  by  comparison  with  the  figui'es  of  very 
recent  years.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  our  progress  has 
been  atmieved  with  but  little  effort  and  by  means  not  di re ctea  specific- 
ally to  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  but  largely  fortuitous,  and 
springing  from  our  intense  absorption,  for  many  years,  in  domestic 
industry  and  internal  development.  In  otlier  words,  we  have  reached 
a  surprising  eminence  in  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods,  not 
because  we  were  seeking  that  goal,  but  because,  in  developing  our 
resources,  in  manufacturing  for  the  home  market,  we  attained  an 
excellence  and  compai-ative  cheapness  of  pioduction  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  the  world  at  targe,  has  suddenly 
made  ua  a  formidable  competitor — perhaps  the  most  formidable  of 
all — in  the  great  international  rivalry  for  trade. 

The  question  for  the  future  is  whether  we  can  permanently  hold  the 
position  we  seem  about  to  gain  by  means  of  what  may  be  termed  our 
purely  domestic  advantages  of  economy  of  production,  ereater  labor 
efficiency,  and  cheap  i-aw  materials,  or  whetner  we  shall  not  have  to 
fight  hard  against  nations  now  falling  behind  us  with  weapons  specially 
fashioned  for  controlling  foreign  trade,  as,  for  example,  more  scien- 
tific export  methods,  better  facilities  of  banking  and  transportation, 
more  liberal  credits,  and  manufacturing  for  particular  markets  with 
intelligent  r^ard  to  climatic  and  race  requirements.  Many  of  our 
consuls  still  tell  us  that  our  commercial  activity  abroad  is  almost 
primitive  in  the  details  of  trade  competition,  although  of  late  our 
exporters  have  begun  to  send  capable  representatives  to  the  more 

,1  .1   Ca)0^lc 
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important  trade  centers,  and  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  the 
creation  of  important  trade  organizations  in  the  United  States  for  the 
study  of  foreign  commerce,  the  adoption  of  special  courses  of  com- 
merce at  a  number  of  our  colleges,  and  the  esta,blishmQnt  of  sample 
rooms  and  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Ameri(»n  goods  at  a  few  of  the 
entrepSta  of  countries  which  offer  a  favorable  neld.  Meanwhile,  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  introducing  our  labor-saving  machinery  oH 
imitating  it,  and  European  economists  are  urging  industrial  reforms 
or  legislative  enactments  to  meet  our  threatenmg  competition. 

GROWTH  OF  MAKTJFACnjEED  BXPOHTB. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  according  to  United 
States  Treasury  returns,'  the  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted 
in  round  numbera  to  $830,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  $30,000,000 
compared  with  1899,  while  the  exports  aggregated  $1,478,000,000,  an 
■  increase  of  $202,480,000,  The  exports  in  1900  exceeded  the  imports 
by  $648,900,000.  Of  the  exports,  the  percent^e  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  to  31.54*  for  1900  against  30.39  in  1899,  24.96  in  1898,  and 
^4.93  in  1895.  Of  the  imports,  nearly  45  per  cent,  it  is  estimated  by  ■ 
the  Treasury,  were  materials,  either  crude  or  partly  made  up,  for  use 
in  our  manufacturing  industries,  an  increase  of  over  35  per  cent  in 
1890  and  1900  as  compared  with  the  entire  period  from  1890  to  1898. 
In  other  words,  our  industrial  growth  continued  in  1900  at  a  rapid 
pace,  enabling  us  to  take  less  finished  goods  froji  other  countries  and 
to  furnish  more. 

PBEDOHINANCE   IM   ISON   AND   STEEL. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  our  export  development  is  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  foreign  demand  for  our  iron  and  steel,  our  exports 
amounting  to  nearly  $130,000,000  in  1900  ^inst  $32,000,000  in  1895. 
In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  January  12,  1901, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  says- the  United  btates  has  not  only  .supplied  its 
own  wants,  "but  is  competing  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world,  not 
only  in  steel,  but  in  the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  which  steel  in  the 
chief  component  part,"  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  increasing 
demand  from  the  world  at  large  "can  be  met  only  by  the' United 
States."  The  influence  of  our  steel-making  capacity,  adds  Mr.  Car- 
negie, "must  tie  marvelous,  for  the  nation  which  makes  the  cheapest 
steel  has  the  other  nations  at  its  feet  as  far  as  manufacturing  is  con- 
corned  in  mostof  its  branches.  The  cheapest  steel  means  the  cheapest 
ships,  the  cheapest  machinery,  the  cheapest  thousand  and  one  articles 
of  which  steel  is  the  base." 

CHEAPNE^   OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

It  is  the  relative  cheapness  of  American  steel  that  has  given  it  pre- 
eminence, and  it  is  the  same  with  other  products  that  are  winning  their 
way  abroad.     Economy  of  production  is  the  master  key  that  unlocks 

'  Preliminary  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  StaUstice,  December,  1900. 

'later  returns  give  the  percentage  as  30.38.  This  decline  is  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  i^^ricultural  exports  at  the  end  of  the  year;  also  to 
the  deureaiie  in  exports  of  copper  ingots  and  cotton  clothe,  the  latter  mainly  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  (j 
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for  OB  markets  that  seemed  a  little  while  ago  to  be  inezorably  closed. 
This  economy  of  production  implies  not  merely  low  prices  to  the  for- 
eign consumer,  but  a  greater  degree  of  excellence,  a  superior  adapta- 
tion to  his  wants.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Reviews,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  American  workingman,  though  receiving  higher  wages, 
produces,  with  labor-saving  machinery,  at  a  lower  unit  of  cost,  and 
his  greater  application  and  ingenuity  enable  him  to  avail  himself  effect- 
ively of  the  most  recent  inventions  and  appliances  for  improving  the 
quality  of  his  special  line  of  work.  The  American  factory  system  is 
hig^hly  organized  and  more  efficient  than  any  other,  and  if  our  export 
trade  were  as  well  developed,  there  would  be  little  to  fear.  The  only 
lesson  our  manufacturers  need  to  learn,  it  would  seem,  is  the  necessity 
qf  manufacturing  especially  for  foreign  trade,  and  the  great  increase 
of  requests  for  information  from  our  consuls  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods 
wanted  in  particular  markets,  and  also  of  manufacturing  processes 
emploj'ed  in  this  or  that  line  of  industry,  encouragos  the  hope  that 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  general  perception  of  this  important  fact. 

BRmSH   ESTIMATES  OF  AMERICAN   PBOOBESS. 

It  is  evident  that  foreign  observers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  greater 
efficiency  of  our  industrial  methods,  and  are  seeking  earnestly  to  profit 
by  them.  A  writer  in  the  London  Times  of  December  29,  1900, 
attributes  the  American  manufacturer's  advantages  over  the  British 
'  Y  to  the  consideration  shown  to  young  men  and  the  willingness 


to  utilize  their  energr  and  entei-prisc.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  customary  for  American  fathers  "  to  discuss  their  business 
affairs  with  their  sons  in  a  way  that  is  quite  surprising  to  an  English- 
man," and  adds: 

A  f^ood  many  years  ago,  I  epcat  a.  few  evenings  with  some  students  of  one  of  the  large 
American  colleges.  I  wee  new  to  America  then,  and  heard  with  surprise  thei>e  eiil- 
lege  youths  disciiMing  questions  that  arose  outol  the  busineSM  in  which  thfir  fathers 
were  eneAged.  If  we  compare  this  with  what  (^enemtly  happens  when  liuls  of  our 
own  puDlic  schools  or  young  men  at  our  own  univerBities  meet  f««ethor — when  any 
mention  of  the  paternal  shop  would  be  looked  on  as  the  worst  of  bad  formal  think. 
— ' — B,  there  will  be  Been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Americans  are  fitted  to  control 


n  earlier  af^e  than  ia  usual  in  this  country. 

The  American  youth,  it  is  pointed  out,  obtains  his  business  educa- 
tion from  practical  experience  and  social  intercourse,  and  this  form  of 
education  is  held  to  be  "immeasurably  alx>ve  the  mere  learning  of 
lessons  which  too  often  goes  by  the  name  of  education."  Another 
reason  for  the  adaptability  of  American  youth  to  business  is  stated  to 
be  the  public-school  system,  which  is  "more  truly  educational,  less 
pedagogic."     In  conclusion,  the  Times  correspondent  says: 

To  me  it  appears  one  of  the  most  dieqnietii^  factors  in  the  problem  before  uB 
[induBtrial  competition]  that  the  United  8tAt«s  have  trained  a  body  of  voung  men 
who  are  determmed  to  make  their  country  great,  and  who  have  been  educated  to  a 
living  practical  interest  in  the  things  needful  to  that  end. 

The  Times,  commenting  editorially  on  these  view.s.  and  upon  others 
expressed  in  a  previous  series  of  articles,  says;  "The  threatened  com- 
petition [of  United  States  manufacturers]  in  markets  hitherto  our  own 
comes  from  efficiency  in  production  such  as  has  never  before  been 
seen,"  and  accepts  the  view  that  this  efficiency  is  to  be  ascribed,  to  a 
lat^e  extent,  to  the  practical  self -education  of  Americans,  which  enables 
them  generally  to  enter  business  "  with  a  stock  of  knowledge  of  which 
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the  young  Englishman  freah  from  the  university  or  a  public  school 
has  not  an  inkling."     Further  on,  the  Times  says: 

Iq  the  interesting  analytoR  of  the  cauaes  t 
mJeht  be  said  of  the  great  intelligence  and  zi 
of  DUBineua  takes  hie  pleasure  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  never  fails  when  he  is  travel- 
ing  to  look  oat  for  hints  to  be  applied  when  he  returns  home.  Not  afnud  to  admit 
that  he  is  "in  pork"  or  "in  grain,"  if  the  fact  he  bo,  ho  is  curious  as  to  all  tbat 
affects  his  business,  and  he  is  o|>en  to  new  indeaa  in  a  way  which  is  unusual  -w^ith 
OS.  "  What  has  succeeded  in  the  past  will  not  succeed  in  the  future"  is  a  working 
maxim  with  the  best  men  of  business,  who  aro  ready  to  throw  their  experience,  as 
well  as  their  antiquated  machinery,  on  the  scrap  heap.  There  are  some  signs  of  a 
change  in  this  reH[)ept  in  this  country  ;  but  the  idea  that  there  is  something  respecta- 
ble, siilid,  and  Hatisfactorv  in  doing  in  the  mill,  workshop,  and  countinghouse  wbat 
one's  father  did  dius  lianl. 

The  London  Spectator,  of  December  29, 1900,  quotes  "a  competent 
writer"  in  a  British  trade  paper  as  saying: 

From  a  careful  calculation,  made  after  comparing  notes  with  other  observerB,  and 
takine  the  figure  1  to  IJ  as  representii^  the  producing  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
BritisD  workman,  I  consider  the  Swiss-German  as  fairly  represented  bv  1}  and  the 
Yankee  by  2^. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  America's  changed  international  position," 
the  London  Statist,  of  January  5,  1901,  also  dwells  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  our  methods  of  production  as  enabling  us  to  take  advant^e  of 
the  needs  of  Europe  and  to  respond  to  an  increased  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods,  *'  All  at  once,"  says  the  Statist,  "the  United  States 
became  a  Keen  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  ourselves 
and  with  our  Continental  rivals,  and  in  all  reasonable  m^jbability  the 
competition  will  grow  more  eager  as  the  years  pass."  The  Statist,  in 
fact,  predicts  "a  great  outburst  of  new  enterprise  in  the  United  States. " 

OONCENTRATION   OF   CAPITAL  IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Lord  Bosebery  is  ouoted  by  cable  as  having  said  in  a  speech  before 
a  British  chamber  of  commerce  January  16,  1901,  that  the  chief  rivals 
to  be  feared  by  Great  Britain  "are  America  and  Germany.  The 
alertness  of  the  Americans,"  he  continued,  "their  incalculable  natural 
resources,  their  acuteness,  their  enterprise,  their  vast  population, 
which  will  in  all  probability  within  the  next  twenty  veara  reach 
100,000,000,  make  them  very  formidable  competitors  witn  ourselves. 
And  with  the  Germans,  their  slow,  but  sure  persistency,  their  scientific 
methods,  and  their  conquering  spirit,  dcvoU'd  as  these  qualities  are  at 
this  moment  to  preparation  for  trade  warfare,  make  them  also,  in  my 
judgment,  little  less  redoubtable  than  the  Americans.  There  is  one 
feature  of  the  American  competition  which  seems  to  me  espocially 
formidable,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  it  lai'gely  noticed  pei'haps  you  will 
excuse  me  for  calling  attention  to  it.  We  are  daily  reminded  of  the 
gigantic  fortunes  which  are  accumulated  in  America,  fortunes  to  which 
nothing  in  this  country  bears  any  relation  whatever,  and  which  in 
themselves  constitute  an  enormous  commercial  force.  The  Americans, 
as  it  appears,  are  scarcely  satisfied  with  these  individual  fortunes,  but 
use  them,  br  combination  in  trusts,  to  make  a  capital  and  a  power 
which,  wielded  as  it  is  by  one  or  two  minds,  is  almost  irresistible,  and 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  concentrated  upon  Great  Britain  as  an 
engine  in  the  trade  warfare  is  a  danger  which  we  can  not  afford  to  dis- 
regard. Suppose  a  trust  of  many  millions,  of  a  few  men  combined  so 
to  compete  with  any  trade  in  this  country  by  underselling  all  its 
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producte,  even  at  a  considerable  loss  to  themselves,  and  we  can  see  in 
that  what  are  the  possibilities  of  the  commerciai  outcome  of  the 
immediate  future." 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  United  States,  not  con- 
tent with  having  solved  that  part  of  the  problem  of  economy  of  pro- 
duction which  relates  to  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  utilization 
of  labor,  has  been  drifting  instinctively  toward  the  larger  question  of 
the  concentration  of  capital  as  the  logical  development  of  tlie  same  gen- 
eral idea  of  reducing  cost  and  increasing  the  margin  of  profit.  The 
qaestion  is  larger  because  it  has  a  more  direct  and  more  general  bear- 
ing upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation:  upon  tlie  interests, 
F^  or  imagined,  of  the  whole  body  politic.  We  have  to  do  with  it 
here  only  because  of  its  relation  to  and  possible  effect  upon  our  for- 
eign trade,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  so  thoughtful  an  observer 
as  Lord  Rosebery  perceives  in  the  simplification  of  the  use  of  capital 
in  the  United  States  which  is  going  on — it  may  be  said  experimentally, 
to  a  large  extent,  as  yet — a  tremendous  power  in  the  commercial 
rivalry  of  the  world, 

QEBHAN    VIEWS   OF  AHEBIOAN   COHPEITnON. 

Germany,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  seems  fully  sensible  of  the 
seriousness  of  American  competition.  In  a  recent  issue,  the  Hambur- 
ger Fremdenblatt*  points  out  that  the  United  States,  which  ten  vears 
ago  exported  more  than  80  per  cent  of  agricultural  products  ana  less 
tEan  a  fifth  of  manufactured  goods,  to-day  draws  nearly  a  third  of  ita 
entire  expoit  from  the  products  of  its  victories.  "In  other  words, 
the  Union  is  marching  with  gigantic  strides  toward  convereion  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation."  Does  not  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  industrial  exports,  the  Fremden- 
blatt  asks, ' '  constitute  an  imminent  danger  for  all  competing  nations  'i " 
Continuing,  tlie  Fremdenblatt  says: 

If  we  now  turn  to  an  inveeti^tion  of  all  the  elements  i.hich  have  produced  this 
tremendous,  this  almost  incredible,  revolutioa  in  the  world's  situation,  it  is  impossi- 
ble within  our  present  limits  to  consider  all  the  ituiUm  which  arc  of  importance  to 
German  intereata  as  well  as  essential  to  a  comprehensive  conclusion.  Cora^tent 
experts,  well  informed  a^  to  the  industrial  and  export  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  have  established  the  following  facte: 

The  steel  manufactoriea  of  the  United  States,  which  two  decades  ago  were  in  their 
infancy,  to-day  control  the  markets  of  the  world,  dictate  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  pnces  of  iron  and  eteel  in  alt  countries,  and  partly  through  the  richnees  of  their 
supply  of  iron  ores  and  cc^,  partly  by  the  use  of  labor-Baving  machinery  and  skillful, 
effective  means  of  transportation,  have  attained  a  position  to  not  only  couipet«  with 
the  older  iron  and  eteel  producing  countries,  but  even  to  profitably  export  their  prod- 
ucts to  England. 

American  tools,  eapecially  hatehels,  axes,  flies,  saws,  boring  implements,  etc, 
enjoy  by  reason  or  their  e.tcellent  ijuality  the  best  reputation,  and  in  spite  of  their 
higher  price  stand  above  competition  in  nearly  the  whole  world.  AIbo  in  sewing 
machines,  bicycles,  and  agricultural  implements  of  every  kind  the  Uniteil  States  has 
begun  to  drive  f^igland  and  Germany  from  the  world's  markets,  especially  that  of 
Russia,  which  mey  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  American  firms  arc  protected 
in  tb^  own  maiket  from  foreign  competition  and  can  thus  sell  their  manufacturee 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

A  Kanarkable  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  field  of  hoot  and  shoe  productdcoi. 
Hardly  more  thi.n  t«ii  years  ago  ttte  United  States  imported  shoes  from  Europe, 
evpedalty  women's  foot  wear  from  Austria,  while  other  grades  were  made  of  leather 

'Article  translated  bv  Consul-Geneial  Mason.  See  Advance  Sheets,  Consular 
BeportB,  January  14,  IWl.  -  . 
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imported  from  England  and  Germany.  To-day,  it  not  only  mekea  its  entire  supply 
of  leather  at  home  and  exports  it  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  floods  Europe  wiUi 
ready-iuadeHhoee,  competes  with  the  products  of  eheap  labor  in  England,  establiebeB 
shoe' depots  in  Paris  and  even  in  the  priocipal  cities  of  Germany. 

That  the  Uoited  States,  by  reason  of  ita  richness  in  mineral  oils  and  aided  by  its 
unrivaled  facilities  for  refining  and  transporting  this  international  neceHHity,  (x>ntrols 
the  petroleum  trade  of  the  world  and  is  field  in  check  only  by  Russia  is  well  known, 
and  the  fact  is  only  cited  here  in  order  to  include  this  weighty  factor  in  the  calcula- 
tion. The  ciperience  of  the  past  few  months  proves  that  within  a  not  far-distant 
period,  the  coal  of  the  United  States  will  play  the  same  rOle  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  L'nion  has  reversed  the  old  ad^,  "It  is  ridiculous  to  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle,"  for  to-day  anthracite  coals  from  Pennsylvania  are  acttially  exported  to 
England.  ^ 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  typewriting  macliine  with  which  tbia 
article  is  written,  as  well  as  the  thousands — nay,  hundreda  of  thousands — of  othew 
that  are  in  use  throughout  the  worid,  was  made  in  America;  that  itetands  on  an 
Amerii'an  table,  in  an  office  fumislic^l  with  American  desks,  bookcases,  and  chairs, 
which  can  not  l)e  made  in  Europe  of  equal  quality,  so  practical  and  convenient,  for 
a  similar  price.  The  liirt  of  such  articles,  apparently  unimportant  in  themselves  but 
in  their  asgrt^te  numlx'r  and  value  of  the  highest  siniificance,  could  be  extended 
indefinitely;  hut  it  would  seem  more  interestinK  aao  characteristic  to  cite  the  fact 
that  an  American  syndicate  is  now  planning,  and  has  even  taken  the  initial  steps  in 
a  scheme,  to  take  in  hand  the  whole  sleepmg-car  service  of  Europe,  to  improve  it, 
and  make  it  cheaftcr  than  is  now  possible.  Moreover,  American  mannfticturera  of 
underclothing,  gloves,  and  men's  dothing,  as  well  as  women's  cloaks — all  articles 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  exported  in  vast  i|uantjties  from  Europe  to  the  United 
StateB — are  already  hegiiming  to  calculate  how  they  can  place  their  surplus  output 
in  European  markets. 

The  iVemdenbiatt's  conclusion  is  that  Etiropo  "  must  fight  Ameri- 
canisiD  with  its  own  nicthods;  the  battle  must  be  fought  with  their ' 
weapons,  and  wherever  possible  their  weapons  must  be  bettered  and 
improved  liv  us;  or,  to  speak  with  other  and  more  pra<;tical  words, 
Germany — fcurope — must  adopt  improved  and  progrcs.sive  methods 
in  every  department  of  industry,  must  use  more  and  more  effective 
machinery.  Manufacturers  as  well  as  merchants  must  go  to  America, 
send  thither  their  assistants  and  workingmen,  not  merely  to  super- 
lieially  observe  the  methods  there  emjMoyed,  but  to  study  them 
thoroughly,  to  adopt  them,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  improve  upon 
them,  just  as  the  Americana  have  done  and  are  still  doing  in  Europe." 

SERVICES  OF  UKFTED   STATES  CONSULS. 

Dr.  Vasbcrg-Rekow,  head  of  the  German  bureau  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  commercial  treaties,"  attributes  the  remarkable  growth  of 
exports  of  American  manufactures  to  Europe  in  part  to  the  activity 
of  our  consular  service.  "The  United  States,"  he  says,  "has  covered 
Europe  with  a  network  of  consulates  and  makes  its  consuls  at  the 
same  time  inspoctoi-s  of  our  exports  and  vigilant  sentinels,  who  spy 
out  every  trade  opening  or  advantage  and  promptly  report  it."  iSr. 
Vosljerg-Rekow  also  dwells  upon  the  eminently  practical  character  of 
American  industrial  and  business  methods.  ^^Germany's  industrial 
advancement,"  he  says,  "is  principally  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  her 
technical  education.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  continuous  substituting 
of  machinery  and  machine  tools  for  hand  labor.  Still  in  this  respect 
the  English  industry  in  some  branches  is  ahead  of  us.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  this  evolution,  too,  the  United  States  has  the  foremost 

Elace  and  has  bade  gigantic  strides  not  only  in  applying  machine  tools, 
ut  in  inventing  and  manufacturing  them,  so  that  to-day  she  supplies 


'  See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  October  30,  lEHKk- 
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US.  This  signalizes  in  an  extraordinary  degree  Americao  iotelligence. 
Thus  the  Americans,  though  wanting  our  superior  technical  education, 
thanks  to  their  practical  eye,  improve  upon  our  methods  and  appa- 
ratus. Thetru  is  rather  the  activity  of  an  experimentalist  than  that  of 
a  trained  craftsman,  but  a  clever  faiseur,  if  he  but  have  assurance  and 
luck,  may  distance  the  educated  master.  The  Americans  have  no 
thorough  education,  nor  do  they  possess  a  modem  industrial  system, 
as  we  Europeans  understand  the  term.  The  American  applies  himself 
to  a  single  branch  or  to  a  specialty,  with  utter  disregard  of  European 
methods  and  their  results;  ne  devotes  to  his  work  an  amount  of  energy 
which  stupefies  Europeans,  and  for  a  while  he  succeeds  in  driving  us 
out  of  the  line  of  articles  on  which  he  has  centered  his  enei^.  Against 
such  peculiar  activity  a  general  trade  policy  is  (^uite  ineffectu^;  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  condition  to  counteract  this  artificially  forced 
growtn  of  specialized  industry." 

EDUCATION  IN  BUSINESS. 

Thus  we  find  that  expert  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  coin- 
cides in  the  conclusion  that  Americans,  too  eager  to  be  up  and  doing 
to  apply  themselves  to  preparatory  study  or  to  what  may  t>e  termed  a 
geaeral  scheme  of  education  and  culture  for  industry  and  trade,  have, 
neveitheiess,  worked  out  in  practice  a  degree  of  actual  efficiency,  not 
learned  from  books,  which  gives  them  a  distinct  advantage.  •  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  technical  schools  and  special 
courses  of  commercial  education  might  greatly  enhance  our  capabili- 
ties, if  care  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  usurping  too  Mr  the 
practical  business  or  industrial  training  which  seems  to  be  the  secret 
of  our  success  thus  far.  In  the  more  and  more  strenuous  competition 
which  is  evidently  awaiting  us,  our  manufacturers,  exporters,  and 
trade  representatives  abroad  will  need  to  be  provided  with  a  variety  of 
information  which  can  not  be  acquired  except  by  academic  instruction. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  the  workshop  or  tne  countinghouse  will  not 
suffice  to  meet  a  rivalry  which  is  seeking  to  equip  itself,  so  far  as  it 
can,  with  our  machinery,  our  industrial  and  trade  methods,  with  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  now  gives  us  supremacT,  and  will  add  to  thc'ie  the 
mastery  of  details  of  trade  conditions  and  iniJustrial  processes  through- 
out the  world,  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  study. 

FINANCIAL   INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE   UNITED  8TATES. 

There  is  another  feature  of  American  influence  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets which  is,  perhaps,  even  more  notable  than  our  industriaiprogi'ess, 
and  that  is  our  suddenly  acquired  financial  independence.  The  Ham- 
burger Frenidenblatt  article,  previously  quoted  from,  points  out  that 
it  is  the  logical  result  of  our  growth  in  industry  and  trade,  and  espe- 
cially, of  our  successful  competition  in  foreign  markets.  As  soon  aa 
American  industries,  through  various  causes,  found  themselves  in  a 
favorable  financial  condition,  "they  likewise  undertook  the  task  of 
freeing  themselves  from  foreign  capital — in  other  words,  of  reclaiming 
the  industrial  securities  which  were  in  European  hands."  The  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  adds  the  Fremdenblatt,  "can 
best  be  characterized  by  the  statement  that  the  industries,  trade,  agri- 
culture, latlroadB,  and  fioauces  of  the  Union  each  and  all  climbed,  one 
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upon  ftDOther,  through  and  by  each  other,  steadily  upward.     And  to 
what  a  height  have  they  climbed  I" 

During  the  paat  year,  the  point  was  reached  where  the  United  States 
became  a  lender  of  money  to  other  countries  instead  of  a  borrower 
from  them.  "Speaking  roughly,"  says  the  London  Statist  (January 
5,  1901),  "the  holdings  of  American  securities  in  Europe  now  are 
immensely  smaller  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  the  purchases 
have  been  made  by  the  Americans  out  of  the  vast  savings  accumulated, 
first,  during  the  anxious  period  from  1890  to  1896,  and  secondly, 
during  the  prosperous  period  that  has  followed.  Many  countries, 
however,  are  able  to  buy  back  their  own  securities  without  being  in  a 
position  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  international  investment 
market.  For  example,  Spain  has  bought  back  a  very  large  proportion 
of  her  own  securities.  In  the  Unitea  States,  not  only  has  the  buying 
back  of  American  securities  been  on  the  great  scale  indicated,  but 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  American  capitalists  have  lent  largely  to 
Europe.  At  the  end  of  1899,  when  there  was  great  pressure  in  the 
money  markets  of  Europe,  about  four  millions  of  ^old  were  allowed 
to  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  London  ;  and  durmg  the  past  year, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  gold  wajs  sent  in  considerable  amounts,  while 
about  five  millions  sterling  were  invested  in  [British]  Government 
funds.  German  Government  funds  were  also  bought,  amounting  to 
about  four  millions  sterling.     Russia  was  able  to  borrow  in  order  to 

§urchase  railway  materiar  And  it  is  understood  that  the  United 
tates  was  willing  to  lend  likewise  to  Switzerland  and  to  other  govern- 
ments. This  is  xne  most  dramatic  change  that  has  occurred  for  a  very 
longtime." 

'vThe  succession  of  extraordinary  creditor  balances,"  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  10,  1901,  "has  virtually  revo- 
lutionized our  financial  relations  with  the  European  centers.  In  a 
very  impoi-tant  sense  we  have  become  the  creditor  nation  of  the 
world.  From  a  chronic  condition  of  dependence  upon  the  banking 
forces  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  we  find  those  centers  now  depend- 
ent upon  the  large  floating  balances  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
our  lending  ability  in  periods  of  exigency,  carrying  the  largest  stock  of 
gold  in  the  world  and  holding  the  largest  resource  for  dealing  with 
crises  in  international  finance.  Three  or  the  foremost  Euiopean  Gov- 
ernments— England,  Germany,  and  Kussia — have  found  it  necessary  to 
come  to  New  York  for  important  loans,  and  the  two  former  have  not 
applied  in  vain.  Thus,  if  this  city  may  not  be  said  to  have  yet  become 
trie  financial  center  of  the  world,  yet  we  may  incontestably  claim  a 
foremost  rank  among  the  few  metropolitan  cities  which  have  won  that 
distinction." 

"One  of  the  most  important  financial  features  of  the  year,"  says 
Bradstreet's  (January  5,  1901),  in  its  review  of  the  stock  market  in 
1900,  "was  the  placing  in  Wall  street  and  with  American  investors  of 
issues  of  British  consols,  German  Government  lx)nds  and  loans  by 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  giving  point  to  the  feeling  that 
our  market  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  financial  world." 

THE  FUTURE   OF  rHTERNATIOHAi  COMPETIXION. 

Summed  up,  therefore,  the  general  conclusion  of  competent  foreign 
authorities,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  is  that  the  commercial  expansion  of 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  problematical,  but  a  fact  of  constAntly 
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enlar^ng  proportions  which  opeDu  up  new  vist&s  in  tho  struggle  for 
ascenaaac^  among  the  industrial  powers.  Prolific  as  it  hau  Seen  of 
neat  suprisea,  it  is  doubtful  wbetiier  Bimllar  phenomena  will  Bpriug 
from  its  undemonstrated  forces.  It  would  seem,  now  that  the  causes 
of  our  unlooked-for  triumphs  are  known  and  are  being  carefully 
weighed  and  studied,  that  the  future  will  be  one  of  fruition,  of  the 
gradual  maturing  of  our  powers,  rather  than  of  sudden  bloiMoming  of 
some  novel  capacity  of  competition.  The  dav,  perhaps,  is  not  distant 
when  the  more  intelligent  of  our  rivals  will  be  able  to  meet  us  upon 
more  Dearly  equal  terms,  and  when,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  supplement  our  natural  advantages  and  our  highly 
developed  industrial  efficiency  with  the  appliances  of  education,  of 
special  training,  of  technical  skill,  of  more  scientihc  methods  of  ex- 
tending trade,  which  have  already  secured  rich  returns,  to  Germany 
for  example,  in  quarters  of  the  globe  where  our  goods  as  yet  have 
made  but  little  if  any  headway. 

KGCIFROCAL  TRADE   AOREGMENTB. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  already  forced  themselves  upon 
our  attention  as  necessary  aids  to  our  expanding  commerce  are 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  better  facilities  of  transportation  and 
bansing.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the  first  of 
t^ese.  According  to  a  paper  in  the  Forum  for  December,  1900,  by 
Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne,  joint  secretary  of  the  United  States  Reciproc- 
ity Commission,  of  Trhich  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  is  the  head,  the 
following  ^reementa  not  requiring  ratification  by  the  Senate  have 
been  concluded  and  are  in  force: 

1.  With  France,  operative  from  June  1,  1898.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, France  obtains  all  the  concessions  provided  in  section  3  of  the 
United  States  tariff  law,  except  for  champagne  and  other  sparkling 
wines.  It  is  provided  in  the  E^reement,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  Mr.  Kasson,  that  the  concession  on  still  wines  and 
vermath  may  be  withdrawn  from  France,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  additional  duties  beyond 
those  now  existing  and  deemed  by  him  to  be  unjust  shall  be  imposed 
by  France  on  our  products.  In  compensation,  the  United  States 
secures  from  France  ner  minimum  taritf,  not  exceeding  certain  rates 
specified  in  the  agreement,  on  canned  meats,  fresh  table  fruits,  dried 
or  pressed  fruits  (excluding  raisins),  logs,  timber  and  lumber,  paving 
blocks,  staves,  hops;  apples  and  jiears,  crushed,  or  cut  and  dried; 
manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats;  lard  and  its  compounds. 

"The  way  in  which  this  agreement  has  operated  during  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years,"  says  Mr.  Osborne,  "is  shown  by  the  statistical 
tables  prepared  from  official  sourt^ea  at  the  Treasury  Department. 
Examination  of  the  statistics  in  the  tables  shows  that  the  United  States 
exports  to  France  of  concessional  articles  increased  74  per  cent  in 
value,  while  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  French  merchandise 
affected  by  the  agreement  increased  less  than  6  per  cent  in  value. 
Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  imports 
of  French  brandy  and  still  wines,  as  had  been  feared  by  our  producers, " 

n.  WiUi  Portugal;  put  into  effect  by  proclamation,  June  12,  1900; 
operative  for  five  years.  Portugal  receives  the  same  concessions  as 
those  granted  to  France,  excepting  on  vermuth,  and  in  addition  the 
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reduced  rates  on  Erparkling  wines.  Aa  Portugal  is  not  a  producer  of 
the  latter,  their  inclusion  has  no  practical  effect.  Reciprocally,  Portu- 
gal giiarant«es  that  the  lowest  rat«s  which  shall  be  granted  to  any  other 
country  (Spain  and  Brazil  excepted)  shall  be  enjoyea,  on  their  importa- 
tion into  Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  Madeira  islands, by  the  following 
products  of  the  United  States,  viz:  Flour  of  cereals  (except  wheat), 
maize  and  wheat  in  the  grain,  lard  and  grease,  mineral  oils  and  cer- 
tain important  products  thereof,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thrashing 
machines;  machines  for  compressin?  hay  and  straw;  st«am  plows, 
separate  parts  of  these  machines,  ana  plowshares;  instruments,  miple- 
meats,  and  tools  for  the  arts,  manufactures,  i^riculture,  and  garden- 
ing. On  most  of  these  articles,  low  rates  are  specified  which  shall  not 
be  exceeded.     The  guaranty  of  the  minimum  rates  on   United  States 

Eretroleum  is  especially  important,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Portugal 
ad  previously  granted  them  in  a  special  arrangement  to  Russian  ous, 
thus  giving  thelatter  a  decided  advantage. 

IIL  With  Italy;  proclaimed  and  put  into  effect  Julj- 18, 1900.  Ter- 
minable by  either  F«rty  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903,  if  denounced  one 
year  in  advance.  The  United  States  gran6  to  Italy  the  identical  con- 
cessions given  to  France  under  section  3,  and,  reciprocally,  Italy 
guarantees  that  the  duties  on  the  following  products  of  the  United 
States  shallnot  exceed  certain  specified  rates:  Cotton-seed  oil,  pickled 
or  preserved  fish  (certain  exceptions),  agricultural  machinery  and 
detached  part^,  scientific  instruments,  dynamo-electrical  machines  and 
detached  parts,  sewing  machines,  and  varnishes.  On  some  of  these 
articles  the  Italian  duties  were  reduced  and  on  others  the  continu- 
ance of  the  previous  minimum  rates  was  guaranteed.  The  United 
States  also  secures  the  free  entry  of  turpentine  oil,  natural  fertilizers  of 
all  kinds,  crude,  fresh,  or  dried  skins,  not  suitable  for  furs,  and  fur  skins. 
IV.  With  Germany;  putintoeffectbyproclamationon  July  13, 1900. 
It  IB  terminable  by  eithei'  party  on  three  months'  notice.  The  con- 
cessions secured  thereunder  by  Germany  are  identical  with  those 
granted  to  France  and  Italy,  Reciprocally,  Germany  guarantees  to 
the  products  of  the  Unitfid  States,  on  their  entry  into  Germany,  the 
tariff  rates  which  have  been  conceded  by  the  commercial  treaties  con 
eluded  during  the  years  1891-1894  between  Germany,  on  the  one  part 
and  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
and  Servia,  on  the  other  part.  ''Tne  treaties  referred  to,"  explains 
Mr.  Osborne,  "cover  a  large  list  of  articles  imported  into  Germany 
froTn  the  United  States;  and  consequently,  so  long  as  the  i^reemcnt 
shall  remain  in  force,  our  commercial  interests  in  that  country  will  be 
on  a  most  favored  nation  basis.  As  a  further  compensation,  Ger- 
many agreed  to  annul  the  regulations  providing  that  the  dried  or  evapo- 
rated fruits  imported  from  the  United  States  be  inspected  on  account 
of  the  San  Jos^  scale.  W  ^"n  the  agreement  became  operative  this 
pledge  was  promptly  fulfilled,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  California 
fruit  growers  and  of  other  United  States  exporters  of  the  products  in 
question.  The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
American  commerce,  but  it  has  tended  to  soothe,  if  not  to  remove 
altogether,  certain  causes  of  international  irritation." 

S&ztion  4  of  the  United  States  tariff  law  authorizes  the  President  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  reciprocity  within  specified  limit-^.  Under  this 
provision,  the  following  conventions  have  been  concluded,  the  ti-eaty 
term  being  five  years,  except  in  two  instances,  where  it  is  four  years: 
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I.  With  France,  signed  July  2i,  1899.  Under  ita  provisions,  says 
Mr.  Oabome — 

France  agrees  that  all  articles  of  men^handine,  the  product  of  the  tx^il  or  industry 
o(  the  United  Btatea  of  America,  exported  to  France  or  Algeria  (whether  shipped 
directly  to  a  French  or  Algerian  port  or  Brrivinfi  by  way  of  an  intemiediate  port) 
eball  be  admitted  into  France  and  Algeria  upon  the  parent  onl^  of  the  minimum 
rates  of  dnty  imposed  on  like  articles  of  any  other  origin,  excepting  from  this  gen- 
era!  provision  19  articles  only,  viz:  HorsnH,  butter,  lucerne  and  clover  wed,  fodder, 
cast  iron,  skins  and  hides,  prepared;  bootH  and  shoes,  and  parts  of  same;  belts,  cords, 
and  other  leatlier  articles  lor  machinery;  dynamos,  machine  tools,  dvnamo  conduc- 
tors and  parts,  arc  lamps  known  as  rei!ulalorB,  suear,  green  or  drie<f  chicory  roots, 
eggs,  cheese,  honey,  porcelain,  and  rough  cardboara  in  nheets.  The:<e  except*^  arti- 
cS  are  enumerated  in  onier  that  the  reader  may  perceive  that  the  majoritj'  do  not 
figure  prominently,  if  at  all,  in  our  exports  to  France.  In  fact,  only  two,  viz,  boota 
and  shoes  and  machine  tools,  are  of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  senne.  But 
even  for  these  nineteen  exceptions — which  may  poedbly  form  the  lasie  of  a  supple- 
mentary treat.v — the  American  cegotiatorcontended  vigorously  and  pertriBtently.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grant  by  France  of  her  minimum  loriff  on  every  other  conceiv- 
able product  of  Uni^  States  soil  or  manufacture  opeTis  up  a  magnificent  prospect 
for  our  diversified  industries.  The  French  tariff  contains  654  numbers.  Ileducting 
the  19  excepted  articles,  there  remain  635  categories  of  merchandise  on  which  the 
t'nit<^l  Slates  has  obtained  conceseiotis.  It  would  have  made  an  inipowng  array  to 
have  specified  all  of  them  in  the  treaty  itself,  but  the  Unilod  States  cotiiniissioner 
wisely  considered  the  universal  clause  as  preferable.  The  average  ppn-enti^*  of 
reduction  from  the  rates  of  the  maximum  tariEf  made  by  France  is  26.1  per  cent, 
excluding  mineral  and  ve^table  oils,  and  48  |)er  cent  including  them.  Un  many 
articles,  it  is  50  and  even  60  |>er  cent.  The  average  reduction  on  96  products  of  the 
soil  is  over  32  per  cent. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  United  States  agrees  to  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  specified  products  of  France  or  Algeria  at  reductions  in 
dutv  varying  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  existing  rates.  The  enunier- 
atecl  articles  comprise  latf  [lumbers  of  the  Unit*3  States  tariff,  which 
CDDtaios  463  dutiable  items. 

Tlie  United  Stales,  therefore,  reserves  from  ils  concessional  list  to  France  Xi7  cate- 
Boricfl  of  mercbandifie,  whereas  France,  as  we  have  seen,  excepla  only  19  United 
States  products  from  her  grant  of  the  minimum  tariff.  It  is  to  In;  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  tnat  France  is  only  giving  us  what  she  has  alreatly  ciUH-i-iled  to  Kurojiean 
nations,  while  our  concessions  are  made  to  France  for  the  first  time. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  United  States  agreojs  to  extend  to 
France  or  Algeria  any  reduction  of  duties  upon  sparkling  wines  or 
certain  articles  of  woolen  manufacture  which  may  hereafter  be  con- 
ceded to  any  other  country.  The  grant  to  Portuj^l,  however,  of 
reduced  rates  on  sparkling  wines  dot!s  not  inure  to  France,  the  Portu- 
guese agreement  having  been  concluded  prior  to  this  convention;  and 
Uie  general  understanding  is  that  no  reduction  of  duties  on  woolen 
goods  is  contemplated. 

Article  IV  provides  that  in  case  either  contracting  party,  during  the 
term  of  the  convention,  shall,  l)v  legislative  action,  increase  the  reduced 
rates  stipulated  in  the  treaty  "for  the  prcj^'cts  of  the  other,  or  shall 
impose  new  restrictions  or  prohibition^,  iipon  importations  from  the 
other,  the  option  is  rcservea  to  the  other  t^ntracting  party  to  termi- 
nate its  obligations  under  the  convention  after  six  months^  notii^e  to 
that  effect. 

Article  V  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  lx)tl)  govern- 
mentfi  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  live  years  from  the 
date  of  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  from  year  to  j'oar  thereafter, 
until  denounced  by  either  contracting  party  by  giving  twelve  months 
notice  to  the  other.  C  h^OqIc 
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n.  With  the  British  West  Indies.  The  following  conventions  with 
the  British  West  Indies  were  negotiated  in  moat  instances  by  coloniftl 
delegates,  who  came  to  Washin^n  for  that  purpose;  but  were  signed 
by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  British  Government: 

Sarbados;  signed  a,t  Washington,  on  June  16,  1899.  The  United 
States  grants  a  concession  of  12^  per  cent  reduction  of  the  existing 
duties  on  cane  sugars  and  molasses,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  ana 
asphalt  or  man  jack.  In  return,  Barbados  agrees  to  the  free  admission 
of  19  articles  of  United  States  exports,  including  vehicles,  clocks, 
cycles  and  parts,  machinery  for  electric  lighting,  corn  and  com  meal, 
cotton-seed  oil,  eggs,  hay,  horses,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  etc.;  it  also  guar- 
antees that  the  duties  imposed  on  8  classes  of  goods,  compiising 
fruits  and  vegetables,  clothing,  hardware,  furnituie,  earthenware, 
glassware,  wowicnwarej  and  willow  ware,  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  it  specifics  low  rates,  which  shall  not  be  increased,  on 
12  classes  of  United  States  merchandise. 

BrUish  G-aiana;  signed  July  18, 1H99.  The  United  States  grants  a 
reduction  of  12i  per  cent  on  cane  sugars,  fresh  vegetables,  antTkaolin. 
The  reciprocal  concessions  given  by  the  colony  are  almost  identical 
with  those  granted  to  the  United  States  by  Barbados,  the  articles  being 
practically  the  same,  with  slight  differences  in  the  specified  low  rates 
m  the  third  schedule. 

Turlcs  and  Caicos  Fslands;  concluded  July  21,  1899.  The  United 
States  concedes  a  reduction  of  12J  per  cent  merely  on  salt  and  unman- 
ufactured sponges,  and  continues  the  free  admission  of  unmanufactured 
and  undressed  sisal  grass.  Reciprocally,  the  islands  grant  exemption 
of  customs  duties  on  21  products  of  the  United  States,  including 
cereals  and  other  farm  products;  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  etc.;  and  on  another  list  of  19  articles  low  rates 
are  specified,  wflich  shall  not  bo  increased. 

Jamaica;  signed  July  22, 1899.  The  United  States  concedes  a  reduc- 
tion of  12i  per  cent  of  the  duties  on  cane  sugar  and  molasses;  of  20 
per  cent  on  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  fresh  vegetables,  and  rum;  and 
the  free  entry  of  certain  naturaf  products  of  Jamaica  not  produced  in 
this  country.  In  compensation,  Jamaica  agrees  to  admit  free  of  duty 
59  classes  of  products  of  United  States  soil  and  industry,  includ.- 
ing  machinery,  .agricultui-al  implements  and  tools,  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, gas,  and  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances;  railway  equip- 
ment, veliicie-s,  steam  engines,  sewing  machines;  steel,  zinc,  coal,  coke, 
fruit,  fish,  meAt,  etc.  The  colony  also  agrees  upon  certain  low  rates, 
which  shall  not  be  exceeded,  on  a  further  list  of  30  articles  of  United 
States  export,  comprising  farm  products,  lumber,  cotton-seed  oil, 
cotton  cloths,  petroleum,  and  wines. 

Bermuda;  concluded  July  24,  1899.  The  United  States  gi-ants  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  of  the  present  duties  on  the  island's  early 
potatoes,  its  onions,  tomatoes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables,  as  well  as 
its  bulbs  and  natural  flowers.  In  return,  we  secure  the  free  admission 
into  the  colony  of  30  articles  of  merchandise,  including  fresh  and 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned  meats,  dredging  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  clocks,  vehicles,  cycles,  cotton-seed  oil  and 
cake,  naval  stores,  etc.  Bermuda  also  agrees  that  on  7  enumerated 
classes  of  articles,  including  cereals,  flour,  and  furniture,  the  rat©  of 
duty  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  specifies  a  low  rate  for 
United  States  cattle. 
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Trinidad;  concluded  July  22,  1899,  but  failed  to  receive  the  assent 
of  the  colouial  legislature.  A  second  convention  wbb  then  negotiated 
and  signed  on  ^bruary  13,  1900,  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Kasson  and  Lord  Pauneefote,  the  British  ambassador.  The  stipulated 
period  for  exchange  of  ratiScationij  ha.'^  expired  and,  not  having  Ijeen 
extended,  it  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

III.  With  the  Argentine  Republic;  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  July 
10,  1899.  The  United  States  concedes  to  Argentina  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  existing  duties  on  sugar,  bides  of  cattle,  and  certain 
kinds  of  wool.  Reciprocally,  Art^ntina  grants  the  following  conces- 
sions upon  the  products  of  the  United  Sta^:  (1)  A  reduction  of  .TO 
per  cent  of  the  duties  (existing  or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  law) 
on  ten  classes  of  articles,  principally  canned  goods;  (2)  a  reduction  of 
'2*)  per  cent  of  present  or  future  rates  on  eight  classes  of  ailicles, 
including  bacou,  all  cereal  foods,  sail  twine,  and  cotton  rope;  (3)  a 
guaranty  that  the  duties  imposed  on  furniture  made  of  oek,  ash,  or 
pine,  shall  bo  calculated  on  a  basis  more  favorable  than  at  present; 
(4)  a  reduced  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  white,  spruce,  Oregon 
and  yellow  pines,  oak  and  ash  lumber,  undressed;  (5)  a  guaranty  of  a 
fixed  low  rate  on  cotton-seed  oil;  and  (6)  the  specitication  of  reduced 
aforos  on  about  thirteen  articles  largely  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  aforos  are  valuations  on  imports  which  are  iixed  by  the 
executive  authority  of  Argentina  as  the  Imsis  for  the  assessment  of  ad 
valorem  duties. 

IV.  With  Nicaragua;  concluded  October  20,  1899. 

V.  With  Denmailc,  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian  ishind  of  St.  Croix; 
concluded  June  5.  19(l0. 

VI.  With  the  Dominican  Republic;  signed  at  Washington,  June  25, 
lltOO. 

VU.  With  Ecuador;  signed  July  10,  1900. 

The  last  four  conventions  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  but 
have  not  been  made  public.  The  treaties  with  France,  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  still  (January  23,  1901) 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

TEAN8POHTATION    FACILITIES  AND  TRADE. 

It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  trade  f^reements  widening  the 
channels  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
must  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  building  up  a 
merchant  marine.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of 
direct  steamship  lines  from  United  States  porta  is  the  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  return  cargoes.  Of  course,  this  operates  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  foreign  lines  engaged  in  carrying  our  trade  as  well  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  transportation  enter- 
prises, but  provision  for  securing  a  larger  volume  of  freights  both 
ways  would  seem  to  be  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  a  healthful  revival 
of  our  shipping.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that,  wherever  bet- 
ter facilities  of  transportation  have  been  provided,  our  foreign  com- 
merce has  iimuediately  grown,  even  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  might 
have  seemed  insurmountable,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  measures  for 
promoting  trade.  In  view  of  the  constantly  spreading  popularity  of 
American  goods,  the  element  of  hazard  or  speculative  enterprise  in 
seeking  to  open  up  a  particular  market  would  seem  to  havp  been 
H.  Doc  380,  Pt  1 3  CiOOglc 
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reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  we  can  compete  successfully  with  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  in  their  home  markets,  we  need  not  fear  that  tlie 
foreign  markets  which  thej  supply  will,  under  natural  conditions,  be 
slow  in  taking  our  superior  products.  The  only  barrier  to  their 
introduction  will  be  the  artificial  one  of  tariff  or  othei'  discriminating 
le^slation,  and  thia  may  be  either  removed  or  greatly  modified  by  a 
judicious  scheme  of  reciprocity.  If  to  such  ^reements,  securing 
favorable  treatment  of  our  exports,  we  add  concessions  permitting  the 
importation  of  a  larger  volume  of  foreign  products,  we  lay  at  once 
the  basis  for  such  exenange  as  may  justify  the  establishment  of  direct 
transportation  lines.  Ip  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  tariff  conces- 
sions— fi-amed  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  protection  of  our  home 
industries — iire  seen  to  involve  substantial  benefit  to  oui-selves  as  well 
as  to  foreign  producers,  in  the  promise  they  hold  out  of  aoting  as  an 
incentive  to  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  the  carrying  trade, 
as  well  as  in  the  enlargement  of  our  export  of  goods. 

Conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  benefit  of  direct  transportation  and 
of  the  mot  that  increased  trade  follows  its  establishment,  are  found  in 
the  recent  growth  in  the  export  of  American  products  to  such  unlikely 
quarters  as  Turkey  and  Peru.  Some  two  years  ago  our  consul- 
general  at  Constantinople,  Mr,  Dickinson,  exerted  himself  to  secure 
the  running  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkish  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.'  The  Barber  Line,  of  New  York, 
decided  to  make  the  experiment,  and  the  service,  begun  in  February, 
1899,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  sale  of  American  products  in  t6e 
Levant.  Under  date  of  April  14,  1900,'  Mr.  Dickinson  states  that 
"since  the  establishment  of  the  direct  line  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  freights,  wire  nails  and  a  few  other  articles  of  American  man- 
ufacture appear  to  liave  taken  possession  of  the  Levantine  markets." 
The  next  step  taken  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  one  that  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  improved  transportation  facilities,  was  the  establishment 
by  private  capital  of  an  exposition  of  American  goods  and  agency, 
which  he  says  "  is  already  [November  15,  1900]  a  success  and  has  out- 
grown the  expectations  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  business."* 

Peru  increased  her  commerce  with  this  country  from  $1,688,000  in 
1897  to  $3491,000  in  1899,  and  during  eleven  months  of  1900  our 
exports  to  Peru  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000  against  something  over 
$600,000  in  1893.  Our  consul  at  Cailao,  Mr.  Dickey,  attributes  this 
gain  in  part,  at  least,  to  better  transportation  facilities  offered  by  two 
steamship  lines  which,  for  the  past  three  years,  have  kept  up  a 
monthly  service  between  New  York  and  tlie  west  coast  of  South 
America.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
slowness  of  the  gixjwth  of  our  trade  with  South  America,  and 
although  several  powerful  influences  maybe  adduced — asforexample, 
the  greater  activity  of  European  exporters,  the  control  of  banking 
fecifities  by  European  capital  and  its  large  investments  in  South 
American  enterprises,  the  influence  of  European  immigration,  and 
the  special  manufacture  and  packing  of  goods  to  meet  the  local 
requirements — it  would  appear  that  trade  is  awaiting  us  there,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  if  we  provide  it  with  easy  and  convenient  channels. 

This  conclusion  is  emphasized  when,  coming  nearer  home,  we  find 
that  our  commerce  has  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  regions  which  ai-e 

'See  Advance  Sheete,  Consular  K«porte,  Wo.  318,  Januaiy  7,  1899. 

»See  Advance  Sheets,  Consular  Beporte,  No.  743,  May  31,  1900.  *  Ip 

*See  Advance  Sheets,  Consular  Beporta,  No.  896,  November  20,  190q,v"~ 
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not  only  closer  to  as  but  have  the  speediest  and  most  efficient  means 
of  communication — as  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
the  north  coast  of  South  America.  The  same  thing  will  probably  be^ 
found  to  be  true  of  our  Pacific  coast  trade.  Enlarged  transportation' 
focilities  undoubtedly  account,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  steady 
growth  of  our  commerce  with  Japan.'  The  improvement  of  the 
means  of  communication  between  California  and  the  west  coast  of 
Central  and  South  America  by  the  establishment  of  the  German  lint- 
of  steamers  running  south  from  San  Diego,  has  caused  a  reduction  of 
freights'  and  will  undoubtedly  augment  the  sale  of  our  goods.  Con- 
sul Greene  of  Antofogasta,  CSiile,  says:' 


'  There  are  now  a  namber  ol  Hteamehip  lines  with  vesBels  plying  to  Japaa  and 
China  from  San  FranuBco  and  San  Di^o,  California;  Portland,  Or«^n;  Seattle,  Port 
TowDsead,  and  Tacoma,  WaehingtoD.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
January  22,  1901,  haa  the  following  with  reference  to  new  eteamtthip  facilities  at 
Ricific  coaat  porta: 

"  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamehip  Company  inangnrated  dorine  the  past  year 
a  direct  steaniehip  service  between  New  Yorlc,  Sao  Franciaco,  and  Honoluiu.  The 
company  will  have  a  fleet  of  seven  large  cargo  veasels  for  this  service  when  all  of  the 
boate  are  flniahed. 

"According  to  advices  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Colonial  Bteamflhip  Company  will 
establish  a  line  of  freight  steamers  between  Seattle  and  Manila,  with  the  flret  sailing 
some  time  in  April.  Three  eteamshipe  will  be  putonthe  route  and  a  regular  monthly 
schedule  is  to  bearrenged.  AeecondOneie  already  bein^  planned  by  theChinaMutnal 
Steamship  Company,  and  definite  amiouncement  of  its  establishment  is  expected. 
The  ships  will  cany  grain,  lumber,  supplies,  and  manufactured  articles  from  Puget 
Sound  and  will  bring  tiack  hemp  and  hardwood. 

"  The  steamer  Guatemala,  carrying  3,327  tona  of  freight,  will  be  due  from  Valpa- 
raiso at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  about  January  27,  inaugurating  the  line  eetabliahed  between 
the  Chilean  port  and  San  Ci^ro  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the 
CompaQia  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  acting  in  conjunction.  For  ^ears  tney  have 
alternated  in  running  vessels  on  the  South  American  coast,  and  now  it  is  understood 
they  are  to  eitend  the  same  fortnightly  service  to  the  coast  of  California.  The  Gua- 
temala is  to  be  followed  bv  the  steamer  Palema,  of  2,553  tons,  which  will  be  due  two 
weeks  after  the  pioneer  boat.  The  principal  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
will  be  included  m  the  service  and  the  northern  end  of  the  run  will  be  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  Valparaiso,  the  steameia  will  connect  with  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navintion  Company  running  to  Liverpool. 

"  The  Or^on  and  Oriental  Steamship  Comp«ny  will  start  a  new  oriental  ateamahip 
service  from  Portland,  Oreg.  The  Bteamers  will  ply  between  Portland  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ports.  The  CarmarihenMre  and  if<mmmUhikiTe  go  via  Manila  and  the 
otbem  via  Valdivostock,  Siberia. 

"The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  was  incorporated  in  Minnesota  last 
Aognst  with  a  capi(al  stock  of  (6,t)00,0(X).  It  is  the  company's  intention  to  have  a 
fleet  of  vemels  to  oi>erate  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  the 
oriental  trade.  The  Great  Northern  has  also  chartered  five  steamers  of  the  Leyland 
Line  for  five  years  to  carry  grain  between  Quebec  and  England.     The  service  is  to  be 

"The  Oregon  Bailway  and  Naviwition  Company  ia  to  have  four  new  boats  for  the 
China-Japan  line  out  of  Portland,  Oreg. ' ' 

A  letter  from  Seattle  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  dated  January  15, 1901,  says: 
"Two  new  lines  of  steamers  have  recently  been  put  on  between  tnis  portand  tne 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  greatly  increased  trade  in  that  direction  is  anticipated. 
There  are  now  three  lines  of  Bteamers  running  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient — the 
Northern  Pacific  steamers,  or  the  Dodwell  Line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or  EmpreasLine, 
and  tho  Great  Northern,  or  Nippon  Yoser  Kaiaha  (Japanese)  Line.  These  three 
lines  include  some  ten  steamers,  affording  sailings  about  Ave  times  a  month.  For 
weeks  past,  all  of  their  available  freight  space  haa  oeen  engageil  long  in  advance,  and 
a  number  of  tramp  steamers  have  cleared  with  oriental  canjopi"." 

'See  report  of  Consul-General  McNally  of  Guatemala,  in  Advance  Sheets,  ConsaUr 
BeportB,  No.  867,  October  23,  1900.  '  ~,^,A,-il,> 

•SeeAdvanceSheetflNo.  864,  October 9,  1900.  >^itHn^lL 
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America  to  San  Francisco.'  Tfaie  service,  now  being  rendered  by  the  KoamoestearQ- 
ere,  appeara  to  be  a  eucceaa.  The  boats  leave  Valparaiso,  call  at  the  principal  coaat 
pori»  to  Guayaquil,  and  go  thenc«  to  Central  American  and  North  Pacific  »ori»,  not 
callinK  at  Panama.  Thev  take  and  drop  cargo  on  the  trip  north  and  gener^lv  return 
with  full  loads  south.  Formerly,  Chilean  wheat  and  flour  had  the  coaat  trade  as  far 
as  Guayaquil,  but  the  Kosmos  steamships,  with  their  reasonable  rates,  now  bring 
conaiderable  lots,  not  only  for  coast  supply,  but  for  Bolivia,  via  Mollendo  and  this 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  capital  will  invest  in  steamship  lines  or 
in  other  transportation  enterprises  unless  it  perceives  a  reai^onable 

Brospeet  of  profit,  but  the  history  of  railroad  development  in  the 
nited  States  sufficiently  proves  that  (capital  is  far  from  being  timid 
in  anticipating  the  possibilities  of  trade  m  a,  naturally  productive  ter- 
ritoiy  wnich  only  awaits  the  means  o£  reaching  a  market.  What  has 
happened  on  land  may  not  happen  on  the  .sea,  but  in  view  of  our  altered 
reUtions,  industrial  and  commercial,  to  the  r&st  of  the  world,  and  our 
proven  efficiency  in  supplying  its  needs,  may  it  not  be  found  that  the 
sea — so  long  a  barren  waste  to  us^has  become  at  last  a  fertile  field  for 
the  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  has  given  us  an  unexcelled  system 
of  internal  and  coastwise  transportation? 

OENERAI,   SUMMARY  OP  TRADE. 

When  we  come  to  survey  the  field  of  international  competition,  as 
des(!ril}ed  by  our  consuls  and  in  the  light  of  comments  by  foreign 
economists  and  trade  authorities,  we  find  some  highly  significant  indi- 
cations of  the  probable  course  of  trade  currents  within  the  next  few 
jcai-s.  As  to  the  genenii  march  of  our  commercial  expansion  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  repoi'ts  of  the  consuls  emphasize  tne  conclusions 
tobedrawn  from  the  most  ivcent  figures  of  theUnitedStatesTreasury. 
According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  that 
Department  for  the  decade  ended  with  the  calendar  3'ear  1900,  our 
imports  which  in  1S90  were  *823,397.726,  were  in  1900  $839,052,110, 
an  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  decade;  while  our  exports, 
which  in  1S90  were  *S57,.')02,5i8,  were  in  l!)00,  *l,i78,050,854,  an 
increase  of  72.+  per  cent.  In  1890.  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
was  *5,65-l:,390;  in  1900  it  was  $(148,938,738. 

'*  In  our  trade  relations  with  the  various  parts  of  the  world,"  continues 
this  statement,  "the  change  is  equally  striking.  Fix>m  Europe  we 
have  reduced  our  imports  in  the  decade  from  Hi  million  dollars  to 
439  millions,  while  in  the  same  time  we  have  increased  our  exports 
from  682  million  dolhirs  to  1,111  millions.  From  North  America  im- 
ports fell  from  151  million  dollars  in  1890  to  131  millions  in  1900, 
while  our  exports  to  North  America  increased  during  that  time  from 
95  millions  to  203  millions.  From  South  America  the  imports 
increased  from  101  millions  in  1890  to  102  millions  in  1900,  while  to 
South  America  our  exports  increased  from  35  millions  to  41  millions. 

'  The  extenwon  has  been  made.  See  Advance  SheeLi,  Consular  Reports,  No.  919, 
December  26,  1900. 

'According  to  United  States  Treasury  returns,  our  esporte  of  wheat  from  San 
Francisco  in  1900  amounted  to  12,T(;5,01o  bushels  against  3,d56, 742  bushels  in  1899. 
There  is  no  statement  as  to  the  ditd;ribulion  of  exporis  from  San  Francisco,  but  the 
exports  of  wlieat  toall  South  America  amoaritt'd  to  871, 183  bushels  in  thefirat  eleven 
months  of  1900  (data  for  the  entire  year  not  being  a\-ailable)  againBt  110,727  bushels 
in  the  same  iHtriud  of  18W;  or  against  530,333  bushels  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
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From  Asia  the  imports  into  the  United  States  increased  from  69  mil- 
liona  in  1890  to  123  million.s  in  1900,  while  to  Asia  our  exportii  in  the 
.  same  time  increased  from  23  millions  to  61  millions.  Vroni  Oceania 
the  importations  in  1890  were  23  millions,  and  in  190U  were  23  mil- 
lions, while  to  Oceania  our  exports  in  1890  were  17  millions,  and  in 
llXh).  40  millions.  From  Africa,  importations  incren.'sed  from  3  mil- 
lions in  1890 to  9  millions  in  1900,  and  exportations  to  Africa  increased 
from  4i  millions  in  1900to  22  millions  in  1900." 

The  chunges  in  the  movements  to  and  from  the  continents  are  attiib- 
uted  hy  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  two  greiit  causes:  First,  the 
increase  at  home  of  manufactures  which  were  formerly  drawn 
chiefly  from  abroad;  and,  second,  the  diversification  of  products,  by 
which  markckj  are  made  for  many  articles  which  formerly  were  pro- 
duced or  exported  in  but  small  quantities.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
says: 

From  Europe,  to  which  we  were  acoufltomed  to  look  for  manufactures,  our  imports 
have  follen  over  35  million  dollara,  while  Eiiroi>e  has  larytfly  increaMed  her  conRutii|>- 
tioD  of  our  cotton -K-ed  oil,  oleomargarine,  paraffin,  inantimi'tareii  of  iroa  and  st(i-l, 
rtipper,  and  H^ricnUiiral  niaohiiiury,  aw  well  ae  food  stuffs  and  coltnn,  our  ex)><irt«  to 
that  ^ratK<  division  havini;  incrvasci  42M  million  dollam  finc^  1890.  From  North 
Amenca  thi>  imports  have  fallen  20  million  dollars,  due  chirfly  to  the  falling  off  of 
Bugar  produL-tion  in  the  West  Indi*«,  the  imports  from  fulta  alone  having  dwireaped 
from  M  niillionH  in  1S90  to  27  millions  In  1900.  To  Norlh  Anifrica  the  exp<jrts  have 
inrreaaed  meanlinie  over  100  million  dollars,  the  ffrowth  Iwing  laixely  inanufactun's 
and  food  Htuffi-p  a  conpiderable  iiortion  ot  the  latter  bcinj;,  presumahly,  reexported 
ihence  U>  Euroiie-  From  South  America  the  im)>orlH  have  increased  in  quantity, 
(-'[lecially  in  coHee  and  nibl)er,  liut  decreawed  pnnmrtionately  in  price,  bo  thai  iho 
Intal  increase  in  value  in  the  decade  h  liut  a  million  iIoIIhri,  while  in  exportf  the 
ini'rease  is  6J  niillions,  t-hiefly  in  iiianufHctures.  From  Ai>ia  the  iinportAtionx  liave 
increased  more  than  oil  million  Hollaiv,  the  iiicrcaw  heinji  chietiy  in  sugar  and  mw 
Riaterialfl  required  by  our  manufacturerH,  such  as  silk,  hemp,  jute,  an<l  tin,  while  to 
A!<ia  the  increaiw  in  our  exports  has  1>een  nearly  40  million  dollam,  prinri]ially  in 
mamrfacturex  and  mwcottim.  From  Oceania  the  importsHhow  little  increase,  though 
thiii  is  due  in  part  to  the  atnience  of  Htatintics  of  im;)i)rtatii)n  from  Hawaii  in  the  last 
lialf  of  the  year  1900,  while  to  Oceania  there  in  an  increases  in  our  es|)orta  of  more 
than  'JO  mnlions,  chiefly  in  manufactured  article''.  From  Africa  tlic  increase  in 
tm|iorts  is  S  millions,  principally  in  manu fact n rem'  materials,  of  which  raw  cotton 
furms  the  most  important  it«rn,  while  our  exports  to  .\friua  increasol  meantime  IT 
million  dollare,  chiefly  in  manufactures. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  I'nit^^i  States  hv  grand 
'livisions  in  the  calendar  years  1S90  and  1900.  In  the  figures  showing  the  (Cistribu- 
tiiin  by  CDiittnimtB  in  1900  the  December  dislrihutioii  is  itttiniateil,  though  the  grand 
total  of  iiiiiKirts  and  exports  for  1900  is  l>a.iedupuu  the  complete  figures  of  the  Bureau 
(it  Statistiesr 

Eiports  from  Ihp  ['nl1«i  Btalp»  to—  I        1S90,  1900, 
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Besides  the  sarprising  development  of  our  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  most  advanced  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  introduced  an  entirely  new  element  into  Old  World 
trade,  we  find  other  phases  of  commercial  expansion  which  were  quite 
as  unexpected  and  are  likely  toprofoundly  affect  our  economic  and, 
perhaps,  our  political  future.  Tne  rapid  growth  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing in  our  Southern  Stab;«,  for  example,  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  a  few  years  ago,  although  it  seemed  probable  to  those 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  South  for  engaging  in 
this  industry  that  some  day  that  section  would  emerge  from  its  peti- 
tion of  dependence  upon  outside  markets  for  the  consumption  ot  its 
cotton  and  create  its  own  home  markets  by  the  erection  of  mills. 
Within  the  years  1889-1899,  inclusive,  according  to  Mr.  A.  B,  Shep- 
person,  of  New  York,'  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  South  increased 
19(H  per  cent,  against  ll-i*!  in  our  Northern  States;  4J  in  Great 
Britain;  30^  in  Continental  Europe;  71  in  India.  "In  the  percent- 
age of  increase  of  spindles  and  of  consumption  of  cotton"  (2l>6i-  per 
cent  in  the  Southern  and  29  per  cent  in  Northern  mills),  says  Mr. 
Shepperson,  "  the  South  makea  the  best  showing  of  the  countries  com- 
pared, while  India  is  a  good  second."' 

There  are  now  nearly  4,000,000  spindles  in  the  South  against 
1,360,000  in  1889,  and  new  mills  are  constantly  being  built,'  although 
tiie  past  year  has  witnessed  depression  in  the  induatry  due  to  tnc 
troubles  in  China.  The  entrance  of  the  South  into  oriental  trade  is 
almost  as  novel  a  feature  of  our  expansion  as  any  that  have  been  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  one  that  seems  likely  to  have  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  our  social  and  political  evolution,  as  well  as  upon  our  influence 
in  international  trade.  The  South  has  suddenly  acquired  a  great  stake 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  and  what  this  may  mean  in  the  adjustment 
of  our  relations  with  other  countries  having  large  interests  there,  and 
in  shaping  our  international  policies,  is  a  question  which  only  the 
future  can  answer.  In  a  memorial  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  November  last,  com- 
mending the  "  open  door "  policy  in  China,  the  statement  is  made  that 
a  lai^  part  of  the  production  of  the  cotton  drills  and  sheetines  manu- 
facturea  in  southern  mills  is  exported  to  North  China  and  that  "the 
prohibition  or  interference  in  China  by  any  European  government 
would  tend  to  seriously  injure  not  only  the  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustries but  other  important  products  of  the  United  States  which  are 
being  shipped  to  China.     For  the  protection  and  perpetuity  of  these 

■  Cotton  facte,  December,  1899. 

'Increase  of  India  in  number  ot  spindles,  71  per  cent;  in  conaumption  of  cotton, 
88)  per  cent 

•  "The  current  year,"  says  Prof.  Henrv  M.  Wilfion,  of  Raleieh,  N.  C,  in  an  article 
in  the  Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal,  ol  December  20,  1900,  "has  witnessed  gnatcr 
strides  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  than  lai«t  year,  when  tlie  growth  of  the 
industrv  was  cnneidereii  phenomenal.  New  apindlea  and  looms  have  been  added, 
new  mills  built  and  others  projected  at  a  rate  that  causes  the  careful  observer  of  the 
South's  progretv  to  gaze  with  amazement  upon  such  activity.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  the  interest  being  taken  in  cotton  manufacturing  as  here  in  tlie  South  where  most 
ot  the  staple  is  produ«'<l.  From  returns  made  to  Hie  New  OricBiis  Cotton  Ex- 
change, the  [innil>er  of  new  spindles  added  this  year  in  old  tniUs.  new  mills,  and  in 
._:n„  .....1...  «,.„ot«,..ti««  i„  i_456|897.    New  looms  added  to  these  same  mills  number 
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commercial  relations,"  it  is  added,  " 'we  earnestly  pray  tliat  the  Ad- 
ministration will  take  such  action  as  may  he  proper  under  existing 
conditions.  It  is  not  only  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  that 
would  be  seriously  affected,  but  the  southern  planter  and  cotton 
grower,  who  finds  a  ready  cash  sale  for  hia  products  at  his  verj'  door; 
and  also  the  thousands  of  employees  and  laboring  classes  who  are  en- 
g^ed  in  the  cotton  mills  and  depend  on  the  success  of  these  manufac- 
turing industries  for  a  lirelihooa." 
The  developments  of  the  past  two  years  in  consequence  of  our  ac- 

?uisition  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Ii^lands  have  brought  another 
actor  into  prominence  in  our  commercial  development,  which  may  be 
potential  of  unlooked-for  results.  The  Pacific  slope  is  rapidly  being 
converted  from  a  mere  outpost  of  trade  into  a  great  hive  of  com- 
merce.' Notonly  San  Francisco,  but  PortTownsend,  Seattle,  Taconia, 
and  PorUand  are  becomiug  entrepdts  of  oriental  and  South  Pacific 
commerce,  and  San  Diego  seems  ukely  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America. 

The  growth  of  sea-borne  commerce  at  these  points  means  much  for 
the  great  extent  of  country  tributary  to  them,  and  promises  to  work 
marked  changes  in  the  industrial  condition  of  the  vast  region  we^t  of 
the  Socky  Mountains.  In  a  similar  way,  our  southern  group  of  States 
may  find  a  sweeping  readjustment  of  their  economic  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union  in  the  fact  that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  now  offer  them 
easy  and  convenient  stepping  stones  to  Latin  American  trade. 

Lven  in  the  now  familiar  conditions  affecting  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  recently  produced  a  great  increase  in  our 
export  trade,  a  new  element  appears  in  the  statement  of  our  consul  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Mr.  Williams,  that  in  a  few  years  West  Africa  will 
offer  a  market  for  our  goods  "onlv  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
China."  East  Africa  and  South  Africa  have  already  shown  a  marked 
preference  for  certain  lines  of  American  manufactures,  but  West 
Africa  is  for  our  exporters  a  new  and  more  accessible  market,  the 
possibilities  of  which  have  heretofore  attracted  but  little  attention. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   OITR   EXPOETS. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  distri- 
butJOD  of  our  expoits  of  manufactures,  reveals  the  significant  fact  that, 
as  yet,  the  widest  range  of  consumption  of  our  goods  is  found  in  the 
leading  industrial  countries,  such  a>i  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  their  willingness,  conjoined  with  their  greater  capacity,  to  take  our 
products,  raises  the  interesting  question  whether  our  activity  in  com- 
peting for  neutral  markets,  sudi  as  China,  Africa,  South  America,  etc. , 
19  not  for  the  present  restrained  by  the  fact  that  our  enet^ies  are 
largely  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  European  demand.  The 
seriousness  of  our  competition  in  the  development  of  trade  in  countries 
which,  as  yet,  are  but  imperfectly  exploited  will  begin  to  be  fully  felt, 
it  would  seem,  only  when  the  European  demand  shall  have  slackened. 
or  we  shall  have  more  than  met  its  requirements.  In  that  case,  our 
exporters  would  undoubtedly  address  themselves  more  systematically 

'  Exports  from  porta  on  the  Pacific  coast  (exclnding  Alat>ka),  which  amounted  to 
Bome  $36,800,000  in  the  fiscal  year  18S5,  roae  to  $75,300,000  in  1898,  and  though  the 
tutal  fcll  to  $57,600,000  in  1899,  it  rose  again  to  $71,800,000  in  1900.  ( Yeare  ended, 
June  30.)  \q 
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and  with  greater  energy  to  trade  regions  which  our  European  rivala 
are  now  so  industriously  seeking  to  control.  There  is  food  for  thought 
also  in  the  possible  consequences  to  our  European  trade  of  a  rivalry  on 
our  part  wnich  may  be  eo  crushing  as  to  greatly  impair  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  those  who  are  now  our  best  customers.  If  we  perma- 
nently cripple  their  chief  industries  we  deprive  them,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  the  means  of  buying  from  ua,  and  the  consumption  of  our 
food  supplies  and  our  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  our  iinished  goods, 
may  be  greatly  curtailed.  The  solution  of  the  problem  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  gradual  specialization  of  commerce  and  industry, 
according  to  the  peculiar  capacity  of  each  competing  nation — -the  sur- 
vival, in  other  words,  of  the  fittest  conditions  for  this  or  that  country — 
and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  competition  into  healthful  exchange. 

AMERICAN   AND   AFRICAN   TRADE. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  consular  officers,  as  sum- 
marized in  the  subsequent  p^^s  of  this  review,  are  supplemented  with 
the  latest  data  obtainable  from  official  and  other  reliable  sources  in 
foreign  countries,  pi'esenting,  substantially,  contemporaneous  pictures 
of  trade  and  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  world.  Taking  the 
great  geographical  divisions  in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  that  Africa 
18  rapidly  becoming  a  promising  field  for  American  etiterprise  wherever 
artihcial  restrictions  are  not  imposed.  West  Africa,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  come  to  the  front  as  a  serious  quantity.  There  is.  says  Consul 
Williams  (Sierra  Leone),  an  increasing  demand  for  American  goods,  and 
an  agency  has  been  established.  In  SouthAfricathe  war  has,  of  course, 
deranged  trade,  but  in  1899  the  United  States  exported  $10,000,000 
worth  of  goods  to  Cape  Colony  and  $3,250,000  worth  to  Natal.  A 
marked  advance  in  impoi"t«  f  ram  the  United  States  is  noted  in  agricul- 
tuial  implements,  machineiy,  and  vehicles,  besides  food  supplies,  and 
Consul -General  Stowe  is  sanguine  of  a  great  increase  of  American 
trade  when  peace  shall  have  been  restored.  In  Ea^t  Africa  it  is  notice- 
able that  in  Madagascar,  where  France  imposes  a  tariff  dLscriminating 
in  favor  of  her  own  products,  our  cotton-goods  trade,  once  consider- 
able, has  practically  been  destroyed,  whereas  in  Zanzibar,  the  Somali 
country,  and  Abyssinia,  where  such  restrictions  do  not  exist,  it  con- 
tinues to  grow.  A  British  foreign-office  report  fi-om  the  Somali  coast 
states  that  the  cheaper  Americ'an  gray  shirtings  are  preferred  to  Eu- 
ropean cloths  and  are  very  popular.  They  form  the  ordinary  wearing 
apparel  of  the  inland  Somali.  The  two  largest  items  of  trade — the 
import  of  gray  shirtings  and  the  export  of  skins—"  arc  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Americans."  ■ 

In  America  we  still  control  more  than  half  of  (Canada's  trade,  though 
trade  with  Great  Britain  is  growing  bet^use  of  the  preferential  tariff 
of  33^  per  cent  in  favor  of  English  goods.  With  Mexico  oui"  ti"ado 
relations  continue  to  be  most  satisfactorj-.  During  the  fiscal  year 
189!t-mOO,  we  took  77  per  cent  of  Mexico's  exports,  and  sold  her  over 
half  of  her  imports.  Capital  from  the  United  Stat<'s  is  flowing  into 
the  country  and  the  recent  industrial  growth  has  Ijceri  remarkable. 
Our  goods  seem  to  be  making  steady  progress  in  Centml  America, 
especially  in  British  Honduras,  Costa  Kica,  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
and  Nicara^a,  We  have  lost  ground  .somewhat  in  Guatt-iuala,  though 
we  sent  nearly  one-half  of  her  purchases  in  1899.    Groat  Bhtaia,  upon 
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the  other  hand,  increased  her  sales  bv  about  $134,000.  Salvador 
importj^  only  something  over  two-thirds  as  much  from  the  United 
States  as  from  Great  Britain,  although  we  take  twice  as  much  of  her 
products.  A  notable  fact  about  Centi-al  Amerii-a  is  the  increasing 
investment  of  German  capital  in  commercial  enterprises,  especially 
in  Casta  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua,  which  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  some  $67,000,000,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  Germans  to 
emigrate  to  Central  American  countries. 

VVith  the  West  Indies,  especially  the  British  islands,  our  trade  is 
constantly  growing.  In  Jamaica  we  have  64  per  cent  of  the  impoifci, 
against  a  little  over  33  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  West  Indies  may  be  said  to  draw  th*!  bulk  of  imported  food 
supplies  from  us  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  manufactured  goods 
as  well.  To  Haiti,  we  furnish  66  per  cent  of  the  imports,  though  nine- 
lenths  of  the  exports  are  sent  to  Europe.  Our  consul  at  Copenhagen, 
Mr.  Freeman,  reports  under  date  of  December  21),  1900,'  that  "seven 
new  steamers  have  just  been  ordered  for  the  fruit  ti-ade  between  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  United  States.  The  contract  for  one  of 
them — the  TantUmi — with  the  option  of  two  others,"  he  adds,  "  was 
signed  to-day  Ijctween  the  United  States  Fruit  Company  and  Messrs. 
Burmeister  &  Hains,  extensive  shipbuilders  of  Copenhagen.  Three 
of  the  seven  will  be  built  in  England,  three  in  Norway,  and  one  in  Den- 
mark, with  a  possibility  of  two  more  at  Copenhagen.  The  United 
States  Fruit  Company  has  already  over  twenty  steamers  in  the  banana 
trade  from  the  West  Indies  to  "American  ports.  These  vessels  are 
registered  as  Norwegian,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  bulk  of  the 
capital  invested  is  American." 

In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  sufficient  time  ban  not  yetelapsed  for  recu- 
peration from  the  war  and  the  readjustmcntof  industrial  and  commer- 
cial conditions,  but  in  both  islands,  trade  is  beginning  to  I'evive,  with 
the  promise  of  gradual  development  on  lines  of  closer  intimacy  with. 
the  United  States. 

In  South  America,  as  has  been  shown,  our  trade  has  developed  but 
alowiy  except  in  the  Argentine  Repulilic  and  Peru.  In  IS'.ty,  the 
imports  of  Ai^ntina  from  the  United  Stati's  inerease<l  by  over 
W:,000,000.  Wg  now  stand  second  in  imports,  though  we  still  have 
but  little  over  one-third  of  Great  Britain  s  share.  We  exceed  Ger- 
many by  about  Jia,500,0(W  and  Italy  by  *1,800,000.  The  imports  from 
Franco  are  comparatively  insignificant.  As  heretofore  stated,  our 
commerce  with  Peru  increased  from  *l,58S,0OO  in  18!t7  to  *;S,4yi,ll00 
in  isy9.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  19110  our  exports  thither 
amounted  to  $1,981,64^  against  $616,559  for  the  whole  of  the  calendar 
year  1893,  With  Bolivia  our  trade  is  still  trilling,  the  import  busines.s 
being  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  owing  pai-tly  to  the  cheapness 
of  their  goods,  and  partly  to  (iei'man  immigration.  Brazil  sent  us 
*60,l)()0,000  worth  of  her  products  in  189i»  and  took  less  than  *ia,0()0,OOU. 
GreatBritain,  importing  but  t:iO, 000,000,  sold  Brazil  *27,()0O,0OO  worth 
of  goods.  Germany  sold  Brazil  about  half  of  what  she  bought; 
France  a  little  less  than  four-fifths.  Belgium,  importing  a  little  over 
$2,000,000,  sold  more  than  $10,000,000.  The  United  States  ranks  only 
sixth  among  the  nations  selling  to  Brazil,  though  it  buys  more  of  Bra- 
zil's staples   than   all   Europe   combined.     Brazil  has   been   passing 
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recently  through  a  period  of  commercial  depression,  bnt  Consul  Fur- 
nias  of  Bahia  reports  a  better  outlook  for  the  new  year.  Consul 
Gunsaulus  attributes  the  slow  progress  of  American  trade  with  Brazil 
in  great  part  to  the  need  of  better  transportation  facilities  and  to  the 
fact  that  all  railroad  and  banking  institutions,  as  well  as  many  other 
large  entci-prises,  are  controlled  by  European  capital.  In  Chile, 
Great  Bri tain  stillhas  the  largest  share  of  the  imports  {about  ?1 6, 000, 000 
in  a  total  of  $39,000,000)  and  takes  more  thnn  two-thirds  of  the 
exports.  Germany  comes  next  in  sales  to  Chile,  and  the  United  States 
third,  with  f3,000,000,  or  but  little  more  than  three- fourths  of  Ger- 
many's share.  In  Colombiaand  Venezuela  trade  haa  suffered  recently 
from  political  disturbances.  In  Ecuador  we  had  about  22  per  cent  of 
the  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900.  In  the  Guianas  we  take 
nearly  as  much  as  England  from  the  British  colony,  but  sell  only  half 
as  much;  and  we  export  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Dutch 
colony's  purchases,  though  we  buy  moie  than  half  of  its  total  exports. 
Holland,  upon  the  other  nand,  takes  only  one-third  of  the  exports  and 
has  more  than  half  of  the  import  trade.  In  French  Guiana  the  importa 
are  almost  wholly  from  the  mother  country.  With  Pai'^uay  our 
trade  is  still  insignificant,  but  in  Uruguay  Consul  Swalm  notes  a 
steady  expansion  of  United  States  trade  and  increasing  popularity  of 
American  goods. 

The  burden  of  most  of  the  consular  reports  from  South  America  is 
the  need  of  better  facilities  of  steamshij)  communication  with  the 
United  States  and  of  American  banking  institutions,  enabling  us  to 
establish  closer  and  more  systematic  relations.  Upon  this  point,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  said  editorially  in  its  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1901: 

One  of  tlie  etrongeet  arguments  which  can  be  made  under  present  conditions  for  a 
more  liberal  syateui  of  credit  iesues  isita  effect  upon  our  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
While  the  manufacturing  producers  of  the  United  States  contended  on]y  for  the  home 
market  they  were  under  a  common  disadvantage,  barring  differences  of  locality,  in 
the  restrictiona  imjwsed  upon  the  iasue  of  inHtnimentsof  credit.  Now  that  theworid 
has  entered  into  the  stniRgle  for  the  control  of  colonial  markete  and  the  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  Orient,  every  factor  which  contributes  to  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  methods  of  the  pnxluccrs  of  any  nation  contributes  by  just  so  much  toward 
their  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals.  The  control  which  British  and  German 
merchants  have  long  retained  over  trade  with  South  America,  in  the  face  of  appeals 
to  pan-American  patriotism,  elaborate  conferences,  and  advice  by  United  States  con- 
suls how  to  win  the  southern  market,  has  long  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the 
powerwhichcomcsfromcontrolover  the  agencies  of  credit  Foreign  banks  financed 
111  London  have  power  to  use  their  crclit  much  as  they  please,  to  issue  clrculaUng 
notes  under  local  conditions,  and  to  keep  only  such  reserves  tie  sound  banking  policy 
suggests.  These  unfettered  jwwers  and  the  possession  of  large  capital  have  enabled 
them  to  grant  long  credits,  sell  exchange  upon  favorable  terms,  and  to  offer  accom- 
modations to  the  international  traders  which  could  not  be  offered  by  Americans  to 

CONDITIONS   IN    ASIATIC   TRADE. 

The  whole  commercial  world  has  watched  the  progress  of  events  in 
China  during  the  past  year  with  keen  suspense  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
possible  results  in  shaping  the  vast  potentialities  of  Asiatic  trade. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  '-'Boxer"  movement,  China  seemed  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  industrial  awakening.  During  1899  her  trade 
increased  largely  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  more  than 
doubled  that  of  1890.     The  feature  most  worthy  of  not©  Tras  the  cpa- 
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tinued  advance  of  American  and  Japanese  goods.  A  highly  encour- 
^ng  fact  was  the  tendency  to  purchase  a  better  class  of  goods.  The 
sales  of  the  United  States  in  1S1*9  showed  an  increase  of  over  f4,000,- 
000,  the  total  being  about  $16,000,000.  or  $6,000,000  more  than  the 
sales  of  all  continental  Europe  and  Asiatic  Rnssia.  not  taking  into 
account  our  exports  via  •Japan  and  Hongkong,  or  the  great  quantities 
of  merchandise  shipped  by  «s  to  China  via  London,  and  some  sent  bv 
way  of  continental  ports,  which  are  credited  to  the  countries  forward- 
ing tbem.  Great  Britain^s  exports  to  China  still  exceeded  ours  bv 
some  $13,000,000,  or  only  about  *3.WK»,000  less  than  our  total,  but  the 
relative  growth  of  onr  trade  was  much  greater,  the  total  increase  for 
Great  Britain  in  1899  being  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  ours,  notwithstanding  a  much  larger  volume  of  sales. 
Up  to  1898  kerosene  was  our  leading  export  to  China,  but  in  1809  the 
volume  of  our  sales  of  sheetings  (nearly  $7,000,000)  was  not  only 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  item,  but  exceeded  the  total  value  of 
our  entire  trade  for  any  year  previous  to  1896,  The  value  of  our 
sales  of  cotton  goods,  not  including  those  sent  by  way  of  Japan  and 
Hongkong,  was  over  $10,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  total  of  our 
sales  to  the  whole  world.  In  1899,  according  to  the  Chinese  returns, 
we  bought  more  from  China  than  did  anv  other  countrv,  exceeding 
Great  Britain  by  7,723,168  haikwan  taels  ($5,564,540). 

"  In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  trade,"  savs  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  December  4,  1900,  "the  t'nited  States  has 
probably  suffered  more  seriously  than  any  other  nation  from  the  com- 
mercial effects  of  the  recent  troubles  in  China.  The  fact  that  the 
area  of  active  disturbance  has  been  confined  to  the  northern  provinces 
will  ser\e  to  explain  this,  because  it  is  with  these  provinces  that  the 
largest  part  of  our  trade,  excepting  only  in  flour,  is  conducted.  The 
effect  on  our  flour  trade  of  the  presence  of  foreign  soldiers  in  China 
has  been  decidedly  stimulating,  the  expoits  to  Hongkong  and  other 
ports  of  China  being  valued  for  the  ten  months  ending  last  October  at 
$4,114,010,  against  $3,077,473  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
In  cotton  cloths,  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  manifested  in  a  vei'y 
emphatic  way.  To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  we  must  turn 
to  tho  reports  of  the  Cninese  Maritime  Customs,  which  show  the  im|)ort3 
from  all  sources  and  give  the  materials  for  a  comparison  between  ourown 
trade  and  that  of  other  nations.  These  are  complete  up  to  the  week 
ending  October  19,  and  show  that,  while  the  decline  in  the  imports  of 
English  gray  shirtings  has  been  onlv  from  4,106,293  pieces  to  3,986.045 
pieces,  me  decline  in  American  slieetings  hsis  been  from  3, 060, '227 
pieces  to  2,351,931  pieces.  There  has  been  a  very  slight  decline  in  the 
imports  of  English  white  shirtings,  while  in  American  drills  the 
decline  has  been  fully  33  per  cent.  The  figures  of  the  total  deliveries 
show  a  still  greater  shrinkage  of  the  trade,  the  amount  in  stock  of  all 
American  faorics  being  six  times  as  great  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
In  the  receipts  of  kerosene  oil  from  this  country  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  some  400,000  cases,  or  about  20  per  cent."  From  these 
facts  the  conclu-sion  is  dmwn  that  "it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  Impor- 
tance for  those  American  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South  who 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  Chinese  demand  that  normal  rela- 
tions with  that  Empire  should  be  resumed." 

In  close  association  with  our  interests  in  north  China,  the  economic 
future  of  the  contiguous  territory  controlled  by  Russia  becomes  a 
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question  of  great  importance  to  our  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  Novoe  Vremia,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  ita  issue  of  August  13.  1900,  the  winter  of  189&- 
1900  witnessed  an  enormous  import  of  Amerii'itn  products  into  the 
Amur  province,  including  flour,  iron,  iron  and  copper  ware,  and 
household  utensils.  There  are  said  to  be  good  openings  for  American 
products  owing  to  the  lack,  as  yet,  of  manufactories.  Siberian  mer- 
chants, it  is  added,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure.  Some  art; 
demanding  the  exclusion  of  American  imports,  but  consumers  pi-otest 
on  the  ground  that  no  spirit  of  enterprise  exists  in  Siberia  and  prices 
are  extremely  high.  "The  chances  are,"  says  the  Novoe  Vremia, 
"that  the  Americans  will  bene6t  more  from  the  Chinese  markets  than 
the  Russians."  In  1809,  United  States  exports  to  Asiatic  Russia 
amounted  to  about  $1,860,000,  and  for  eleven  months  of  1900  to 
$2,638,  ('*). 

Japan,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  one  of  the  gateways  for  our  Chinese 
trade,  and  the  recent  development  of  Japanese  steamship  communica- 
tion with  ports  on  our  Pac^ibc  coast  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  carrier  of  products  not  only  for  her  own  ports  but  for  poiut^  in 
China.  Until  normal  trade  relations  are  restored  in  the  Philippines, 
and  Manihi  takes  its  proper  place  as  an  entrep6t  of  Oriental  traffic. 
Japan  will  doubtless  continue  to  profit  bv  present  conditions.  Our 
tifidc  with  Japan  herself,  however,  is  steadily  growing,  and  in  the  near 
future  it  may  afi^ord  ample  scope  of  its  own  for  transportation  enter- 
prises. Of  the  total  exports  of  Japan  in  1899  (?107,0(X),OUO),  the  Unittid 
States  took  nearly  ^32.iJ0O,O(JO.  We  sold  Japan  a  little  over  $19,000,0iii) 
of  her  total  purchases  abroad— nearly  *llO,O0O,000.  Great  Britain 
exceeded  our  sales  to  Japan  by  some  §;i,000,000,  but  purchased  only 
JiiSieiSiOOO.  During  the  past  year  Japan  has  suffered  from  trade 
depression,  which  is  attributed,  in  part;  to  insufficiency  of  capital  for 
the  development  of  her  industrial  undertakings.  The  imports  of  Japan 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1900  (no  later  figures  bemg  available) 
amounted  to  (il 24, 2 (11,250  and  the  exports  to  ¥81.1i6,759,  indicating 
a  notable  gain  in  imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports.  According  t^ 
United  States  Treasury  returns,  our  exports  to  Japan  for  the  simie 
period  were  nearly  $x>4.00(l,000  (against  lfl4,400.0O0  during  the  same 
period  in  1899)  while  our  imports  therof rem  were  ij'ia,  100,000,  against 
|l25,70O.0()0  in  the  ten  months  of  1899.  Consul-Goneral  Bellows 
states  that,  while  labor  in  Japan  is  apparently  cheap,  because  low 
wages  aie  paid,  it  is  in  reality  much  dearer,  as  measured  by  results, 
than  in  America  or  Europe,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  Japanese 
adopt  the  machinery  and  labor-saving  appliances  of  western  nations. 
W^fes,  however,  have  risen  in  Japan  already  as  the  result  of  the 
increase  in  industrial  activity,  and  it  is  to  l>e  iLssumed  that  ttie  scale  of 
living  of  the  Japanese  will  also  rise  as  wages  advance,  gradually  bring- 
ing about  much  the  same  conditions  as  exist  in  all  progressing  coun- 
tries. The  fear  of  Jajmnese  competition,  with  the  imaginary  advan- 
tage of  "cheap"  lalKtr.  which  a  few  years  ago  caused  some  concern  in 
the  United  States  has  Ix-en  largely  dissipated  by  expi^i'ience.  Japan 
may  be  able  to  compete  with  us  at  some  points  in  the  future,  but  iicr 
gfini'iiil  development  seems  to  mean  incieascd  purchasing  power  and 
a  larger  consumption  of  our  goods.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
she  would  Hood  our  markets  with  cheap  watches  and  cheap  bicycles, 
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but  she  has  found  such  enterprises  unprofitable,  and  buys  ber  watches 
and  bicycler  from  us.' 

Of  the  other  Asiatic  markets,  it  may  ho  noted  that  we  are  increasing 
our  sales  of  iron  and  steel  in  British  India,  and  American  cigarettes 
are  in  demand;  that  Americans  are  doing  much  to  develop  Korea, 
and  the  gold  mincM  operated  by  iin  American  syndicate  are  proving 
successfm;  and  that  in  Persia  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey  American  goo(fi 
aiv  finding  their  way  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  those  countries 
and  the  lack  of  facilities  of  transportation. 

GROWING   TRADE   WITH   AUSTRALASIA. 

During  the  past  year  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  were 
combined  into  a  feaerution,  under  the  British  Crown,  to  be  known  as 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  remaining,  as  before,  a 
separate  dependency.  What  effect  this  consolidation  will  have  upon 
the  industrial  and  commercial  destiny  of  Australasia  is  as  yet,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  speculation.  According  to  a  report  from  Consular 
Agent  Harris  of  Eibenstock,  Gcniiany,  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Austi-alasia  arc  steadily  on  the  inci'ease.  The  building  of 
railways  from  the  coast  into  the  int«?nor,  together  with  improved 
steainshtp  communications,  has  been  of  material  benefit  to  Ameiican 
maoufacturers.  During  the  past  ten  years,  our  trade  has  increased 
from  $13,000,000  to  over  *:iC,O0O,0OO,  or  more  than  100  per  cent.  In 
iyiX>  (fiscal  year)  our  exports  to  Australasia  amounted  to  $26,7^5,702 
against  $19,777,129  in  lB!)y  and  $15,(i0!t,8ti3  in  1808.  We  now  stand 
next  to  Great  Britain,  whereas  five  years  ago  American  and  German 
exports  were  about  the  same.  To-day.  we  export  to  Austi-alu.sia  six 
times  as  much  as  does  Germany,  American  goods,  especially  shoes, 
are  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  throughout  Australasia. 

THE   OUTLOOK    FOR  BRITISH   TRADE. 

Of  the  European  countries.  Great  Britain  continued,  during  the 
year  IWX),  to  show  the  largest  gains  in  both  import  and  export  trade. 
Exports  from  France  and  Germany  increased,  but  their  imports 
decreased.  In  all  three  of  these  great  industrial  countries,  and  also 
in  Belgium,  trade  suffered  from  various  causea.  On  the  Continent  the 
depression  is  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  large  amounts  of  capital  invested 
by  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  in  foreign  lands — Russia,  Africa, 
China,  etc.  "In  Great  Britain,"  saj's  the  London  Times  of  January  8, 
lOOi,  in  its  annual  summary  of  trade,  "the  tide  of  prosperity  which 
comirenccd  to  flow  in  18!t6  reached  its  high-water  mark  in  the  past 
year.  T^e  ebb,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  year  turned, 
became  more  pronounced  toward  tne  closing  days  of  the  centuiT- 
Manufacturers,  both  in  the  hardware  and  textile  branches  of  trade, 
were  severely  penalized  by  the  high  level  of  values  which  raw  prod- 
ucts attained,  and,  being  less  favorably  situated  than  some  of  their 
foreign  rivals,  have  felt  keenly  the  effects  of  such  competition.  The 
prolongation  of  the  war  has  kept  the  labor  market  bare,  and  in  some 
mdustries  the  dearth  of  efficient  bands  was  complained  of.  Such  con- 
ditions have  natui-ally  led  to  the  payment  of  higher  wages,  w\m-h 

'In  the  eleven  months  ended  NoTember,  1900,  we  exported  to  Japan  $226,0.35 
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tended  to  increase  still  further  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  lessen- 
ing volume  of  ti-ade  or  the  inability  to  work  at  a  profit  without  addi- 
tional relief  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  has  latterly  led  occasionallv 
to  the  adoption  of  short  time  or  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  work 
people  employed.  The  competition  most  severelj^  felt  waa  that  of 
America  and  Germany,  the  commercial  agents  of  which  countries  have 
shown  extraordinary  energy  in  securing  orders.  In  the  first-named 
country,  the  trade  has  obtained  additional  advantage  by  the  adoption 
of  all  the  latest  labor-saving  appliances  and  the  most  modern  machinery. 
Consequently,  although  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  States  is  much  higher 
than  in  thb  country,  such  extra  cost  nas  been  far  more  than  recouped 
in  the  much  larger  amount  of  work  obtained  per  man," 

"  We  are  entering,"  says  the  Times  editorially,  "  upon  the  twentieth 
century  'upon  the  down  grade,'  after  a  prolonged  period  of  business 
activity,  high  wages,  high  profits,  and  overflowing  revenue.  The  check 
may  be  on^  a  temporary  and  trifling  one,  but  it  may  also  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a  commercial  and  industrial  depression  of  considerable  dura- 
tion." Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  decline  in  the  devel<mment  of 
trade  marked  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  trade  returns  for  Great 
Britain  in  1900  "are  by  far  the  largest  of  any  recorded.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  increased  from  485  millions  [pounds]  in  1899  to  523 
millions  in  1900.  while  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  showed  a  similar 
increase  from  329  millions  in  the  former  year  to  354  millions  in  the  lat- 
ter. But  this  is  principally  due,  both  in  imports  and  exports,"  the  Times 
explains,  "to  the  rise  in  prices  in  a  few  articles,  especially  coal  and 
coke,  raw  and  manufactured  cottons,  and  some  minei'als.  The  imports 
of  raw  cotton  increased,  for  instance,  less  than  64  per  cent  io  quantity, 
but  106  per  cent  in  value.  The  imports  of  copper  fell  off  nearly  34  per 
cent  in  quantity,  but  increased  nearly  24  per  cent  in  value.  So  the 
exports  of  coal  and  coke  increased  in  quantity  a  little  over  3  per  cent, 
but  in  value  over  36  per  cent.  The  expoi-ts  of  cotton  yarns  and  of  cot- 
ton piece  goods  declined  in  quantity^  over  18  per  cent  and  over  4  per 
cent,  respectively,  while  the  values  increased  not  quite  3  per  cent  and 
over  7  per  cent.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  accept  the  trade 
returns  of  the  volume  of  the  imports  and  exporte,  measured  by  official 
values,  as  evidence  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  trustworthy 
reports  from  individual  centers  of  trade,  including  both  home  and  for- 
eign commerce.  In  fact,  the  high  prices  which  make  those  totals  look 
so  imposing  are  among  the  main  causes  of  the  depression  that  has 
begun  in  the  greatest  branches  of  industry." 

With  respect  to  foreign  competition,"  adds  the  Times,  "British 
manufacturers  will  have  to  imitate  more  closely  the  methods  of  their 
American  and  German  rivals.  They  will  have  to  provide  themselves, 
like  the  former,  with  the  newest  labor-saving  appliances  and  machinery, 
as  well  as  to  study,  like  the  latter,  with  unwearying  and  minute  atten- 
tion, the  needs  of  the  markets  of  the  world," 

AMERICAN   GOODS  IN   flKEAT   BRITAIN. 

Our  consular  ofiScers  in  Great  Britain  continue  to  report  the  steady 

Srogress  of  American  goods  in  popular  favor.     Consul  McFarland,  of 
ottingham,  under  date  of  December  17,  1900,^  notes  the  interesting 

'  Advance  Sheets,  Consular  fieports,  No.  932,  January  11,  1901. 
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fact  that  in  Leicester,  the  seat  of  two  great  iDdustriea—- the  manu- 
factare  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  hosiery  {including  underwear) — 
American  footwear  and  hosiery  are  being  sold  in  the  retail  stores,  and 
mnch  of  the  machinery  now  used  in  the  shoe  factories  is  of  American 
make.  Other  consuls  report  increases  in  British  imports  of  Ameri- 
can shoes,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  flour,  electrical 
appliances,  et«.  The  demand  for  Ameriran  hardware  is  large  and 
growing,  especially  for  refrigerators,  steam  valves,  radiators,  anu  lawn 
mowers.  Our  engineers'  machinery  and  tools  are  acknowledged  to  be 
far  ahead  of  any  others,  and  command  an  ever-increasing  sale. 

AHBBIOAN   MACHINEBY    IN    FOBEION    FACTORIES. 

The  introduction  of  American  macbineiy  and  tools,  indeed,  is  becom- 
ing quite  common  both  in  England  antf  upon  the  Continent.  The 
results  in  cheapening  and  improving  factory  products  find  a  notable 
illustration  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  at  Liege,  Belgium.  Accord 
ing  to  Consul  Winalow,  American  machinery  has  worked  marked 
changes  there,  bringing  about  a  OTeat  reduction  in  cost  and  turning 
out  ^tter  weapons,  because  the  different  parts  can  now  be  made  inter- 
changeable. The  ultimate  effect  of  the  adoption  of  our  lalmr-aaving 
appliances  and  methods  will  probably  be  to  reduce  the  present  dis- 
parity between  American  and  European  manufactures  resulting  from 
the  superiority  and  greater  cheapness  of  our  product,  but  the  process 
of  adaptation  in  the  more  conservative  industrial  centers  of  the  Old 
World  must  be  slow,  and  -in  the  meantime,  our  manufacturers  will 
doubtless  continue  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  Europe  as  elsewhere.  The 
interesting  deduction  obviously  suggests  iteelf  that  improved  machin- 
ery, which  was  once  regarded  as  the  foe  of  labor — and  is  still  so 
regarded  by  some  of  the  iabor  organizations  of  Europe— has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  most  trenchant  weapon  of  American  workingmen  in 
the  competition  for  foreign  trade. 

INDUSTBIAL   CiONDITIONS   IM   CONTINENTAL   EUROPE, 

Taking  up  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  in  alphabetical  order, 
we  find  uiat  in  AustiTS-Hungary,  during  the  nrat  few  months  of  1900, 
great  depression  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  trade.  It  was  caused  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  great  coal  strike  in  the  spring.  Toward 
midsummer,  conditions  improved  and  the  empire  began  to  export  more 
largely.  Strong  efforts  to  promote  manufactures  are  being  made  by 
the  Government. 

From  Belgium,  our  consuls  report  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 

Sreat  industrial  development  can  be  maintained  at  its  present  point, 
depression  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  undertakings  in  foreign  lands — 
Russia,  tbe  Kongo,  Chma — have  taken  a  considerable  amount  of  capi- 
tal out  of  the  country,  affecting  the  value  of  agricultural  propeities. 
In  1900,  the  United  States  sent  to  Belgium  increased  quantities  of 
barley,  wheat  flour,  fruits,  copper,  and  nickel,  machinery,  dyes  and 
colors,  oil  cake,  drugs,  and  woods,  but  fell  off  in  bicycles,  grease  and 
salted  meats,  paper,  wheat,  and  wood  pulp. 

In  France,  American  goods  are  very  popular — -especially  harvesters, 
mowers,  and  other  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  bicycles, 
boots  and  shoes,  engine  and  other  lubricating  oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil 
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cakes,  etc.  Carpet  sweepern,  meat  grinders,  and  ice-cream  freezers 
are  also  seen.  The  ix)naul  at  Alar^eilles,  Mr.  Skinner,  notes  improve- 
ments in  the  French  factories  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  large 
corporations  to  absorb  smaller  ones. 

In  German  industries,  ways  eonsul-Gencral  Mason,  of  Berlin,  the 


limit  of  iiidtcious  expansion  seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  there 
overproduction  in  some  lines,  such  as  cement,  iron  tubing,  and  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  especially  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Mason  also 
notes  a  general  stringency  caused  by  the  o\'erfinancing  of  foreign 
enterprises,  '"Here,  as  elsewhere,"  adds  Mr,  Mason,  "the  United 
States  is  frankly  rocwnized  a»  Germany's  most  richly  endowed,  most 
aggre*(sive,  and  most  lormidal)le  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empire 
is,  after  Great  Britain,  our  best  ciistomer,  and  anything  which  checks 
the  prosperity  of  her  people  will  diminish  to  that  extent  their  ability 
to  maintain  tne  reciprocal  trade  which  i.s  now  so  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  United  States."  Germany's  advantages  over  us,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr,  Mason,  are  higher  technical  and  mercantile  education,  cheaper 
and  more  tractable  labor,"  and  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  carrying 
her  products  to  eveiy  market  on  the  globe. 

In  the  Netherlands.  American  tools  are  in  general  use.  Our  steam 
pumps,  wood-working  machinery,  etc.,  are  gaming  a  foothold.  Stoves 
made  in  Germany  after  American  patterns  are  supplanting  ours  because 
cheaper.  Our  office  furniture,  bicycles,  and  typewriters  continue  to 
meet  with  favor.    American  showrooms  have  been  opened  in  Itottei-dam. 

Uu.-«ia,  as  has  been  shown  in  pi-evioua  Reviews,  is  engaged  in  great 
industrial  enterprises  and  is  making  i-apid  progre.-^s  in  the  development 
of  her  natural  resources.  She  seems  especially  inclined  to  take  Ameri- 
can goods  and  to  welcome  American  capital  and  enterprise.  Her 
finances  are  described  in  a  recent  report  by  her  financial  agent  in 
Washington,  Mr,  de  Routkowsky,  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  revenues,  he  states,  are  not  only  amply  suflicicnt  to  meet  the 
annually  increasing  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  give 
large  and  yearly  increasing  surpluses,  which  allow  the  Government  to 
make  profitable  investments  in  building  railroads,  harbors,  and  other 
public  works.  Our  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  HoUoway, 
niUa  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  lack  of  direct  communication, 
many  American  goods  enter  Russia  via  other  countries  and  are  not 
classified  as  imports  from  the  United  States.  During  the  Escal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  our  exports  to  Russia  amounted  to  $7,438,317, 
against  f5,957,856  in  1895;  our  imports  in  1900  were  *7,24r5,973, 
against  *3.575,388  in  1895. 

In  Spain,  there  are  signs  of  industrial  development  due  to  the  trans- 
fer of  capital  and  industry  from  colonial  to  home  enterprises.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  the  loss  of  her  colonial  possessions  has  been 
economically  Iteneticial  to  Spain  instead  of  injurious.  Our  consuls 
report  that  the  Kingdom  has  recently  received  large  amounts  of  French, 
liclgian,  English,  and  German  capital  investing  in  railways,  mining, 
beet-sugar  production,  electric  plants,  and  hanking.  Besides  these,  it 
is  estimated  that  500,000,000  pesetas  (alwut  $80,000,000)  of  Spanish 
capital  formerly  invested  in  the  colonies  has  gone  into  home  industries. 
Since  the  Spanish-American  war.  writes  Vice -Consul- General  Hanauer, 
of  Frankfort,  September  11,  1900,  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  have 
greatly  improved,  and  a  healthful  development  of  her  resources  has 
begun.     TKis  has  especially  shown  itself  m  efforts  to  develop  mineral 
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wealth.  Foreign  capital  has  embarked  lately  apon  this  branch  of 
Spanish  induatry.  Conaul-General  Lay,  of  ^rcelona,  reports,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1900,  that  "Since  the  West  Indian  colonies  were  lost,  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  su^r  in  Spain  has  almost  monopolized  the  attention  of 
Spanish  agriculturists,  targe  capital  has  been  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  Ijeets  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  of  erecting  sugar 
mills  throughout  the  countrv."  Our  consuls  in  Spain  express  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  profitable  market  there  for  American  goods,  and 
a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Madrid  for  the  cooperation  of 
American  and  Spanish  capital  in  the  establishment  of  an  exhibition 
of  those  of  our  products  which  are  likely  to  meet  with  favor.' 

In  Sweden  and  Norwav,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  there  is  growth  in 
the  importation  of  Amencan  manufactures,  and  the  prospect  of  steady 
development  is  reported  to  be  encouraffing. 

From  Turkey,  Consul-General  Dickinson,  of  Constantinople,  sends 
the  intelligence  that,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of 
steamships  from  New  York,  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  amount  and  variety  of  American  goods  at  Levantine  ports,  and 
the  exposition  and  agency  at  Constantinople  for  the  sale  of  our  prod- 
ucts which  was  established  in  1899,  "is  already  a  success  and  has 
outgrown  the  expectations  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  business," 

COMMERCIAL  POSmON   OF  THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  nowhere  does  the  United  States  appear 
to  disadvantage  in  foreign  trade,  and  to  quote  the  London  Statist  of 
December  29,  1900,  "its  ability  to  compete  in  tbe  foreign  markets 
with  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe  has  been  strikiugly  dis- 
played." 

PROGBE88   IN  CONSULAR   WORS. 

The  progress  noted  in  last  year's  Review  in  the  work  of  our  consular 
service  in  promoting  American  industries  and  trade  is  emphasized  by 
the  increased  number  of  lettci's  from  leading  business  firms  and  trade 
bodies  during  1900,  commending  the  zeal  of  consular  officers  and  testi- 
fying to  the  practical  utility  of  tneir  efforts,  as  well  as  by  the  continued 
assertion  by  expert  opinion  abroad  of  the  superiority,  both  in  character 
and  promptitude  of  publication,  of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports. 
Thanks  to  the  general  improvement  and  quickened  zeal  among  coosuUr 
officers  in  preparing  their  annual  reports,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  enabled  this  year  to  publish  Commercial  Relations  about  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  and  thus  to  practically  reach  the 
goal  contemplated  in  the  instructions  of  the  Department — the  trans- 
mission to  Congress  on  or  about  the  first  of  January  of  "  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  trade  not  only  of  the  United  States  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  of  the  various  countries  with  each  other." 
Frederic  Emory, 

Chief, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Com/menx. 

Department  of  State,  . 

January  ^3,  1901. 

'See  AdTOnce  Phwts  N'>.  779,  July  13,  1900. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 4  ,   ,,     ,     GoO«^lc 


COKKERCE  OF  THE  WORLD  IK  1900. 

The  following  table  showN  tbe  imports  and  exports  of  all  countries 
foi'  which  xtatisticij  have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce: 


United  8tBl«a PW,062.a»  '  *1.*1 

United  Kingdom 2, 548, 280. COO  !  l.T. 

France  ( II  inonthsi 77S,  DM,  600  71 

Germany 1.388.828,200  1.01 

Beleliiln WB.ISB.SOO  S* 

Au»tria-Hune»ry  {8Dionth») 280.887,200  31 

Spain  (11  months) 123,181,100  H 

StT¥la(Bmontl«) 7.6S7.000  i 

RuMla  (8  months) !  119,110,200  21 

ewiUerUnd 2U,800,<IOO  1( 

Italy  111  months) 276,782,300  a 

Gret-co  (3  nutnthB) !  6,B»O,70O 

Mexico  (18W-190O) 81,804,900  I  ; 

Canada  (18e»-1900l 182,1>5I,M0  '■  r 

Brltbh  India  {I8»-I«Da) 283,845,200  8^ 

British  aiilaiia(189l>-1900) 6,E39,Hoa 

Cuba  (I8W-im3 71,681,200  < 

Fhtlipplnea (im-1900) 20,M7,20O  .  1 

FoitoRIco  (lOmonthajiutcil  April,  IVUOi 8,780.600 

Japan  (10  months) 12<,  201,200  t 

Egypt  (10 monthdi 54,029,100  I 

French  Uulana  (6  momha) 1,848.800 
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COKHERCE  07  THK  UmTSD  STATES  WITH  70&EION  COITKTKIES. 

The  prelimiDary  figures  of  the  foreign  commereo  of  the  United 
States  in  1900,  with  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  j'ear,  are  given 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  follows: 
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DHITED   STATES   IMPOBTS   AND   EXPORTS.  65 

The  following  statement  shows  United  States  commerce,  by  articles 
and  countries,  auring  the  fii'st  eleven  months  of  IdOU,  no  details  for 
the  entire  year  being  available: ' 

ImporU  of  merchandue. 


Included  Id  Ihe  ■tatemeoU  o[  lorelgn  tnde  of  the  rolted  Stal«  .fter  Jud. 
[AbbrevlAtlotu:  n,e.B,.notel*8where.pedfled.] 

W,  1900.  but  the  mde  of 
of  the  Untied  SU(«sattec 

Eleren  monUu  en 

UM. 

1900. 

QaanHtJe^ 

Vala«. 

QiumtltlHi. 

Value.. 

*°ofKli"T^? ft^^.. 

m,»i 

sa 

i,m 

128,429 

,sa 

^"'^iSS^teS,^'-'"''^''""^ 

1 

a.«9 

W8 

1,119 

277,062 

1,508 

°"si,te!5Sir"*'-'"''°~"™"- 

1,831 

4S 

4S 

1,582 
67 

l.gSl 

242.  B16 

1,«84 

mi,o(» 

■'■^!r^'"!;-"-"-v;.v:-S!:: 

^.S 

'S3 

292; IIB 

43,478 
108,870 

.,S;5S 

S,M7,02» 

AnllmMiy  (ponnd*): 

B,ae2,iss 

8,0M,281 

47,  Wt 
12e,6Tt 

S.  666.898 

a;  844;  748 

70  436 

Ai  resniliu  ormetal dm.. 

Artlcfai  the  growth,  etc..   of  Ihs  United 

283,838 

'-SSI'"""  ■""""■• 

K.!m 
H.B16 

S:ffi 

89.209 

8,801 

Ms.iei 

817,360 

^"?fS'Si5S^'!°r:":^.":T- 

16.6BI 

615,862 

2,211.401 

mS^^S?.'.""'^!::-::"::; y^- 

B1.8W 

2S»,eCI2 

ill 

106,981 
16.847 

880,020 

770,951 

'  Up  to  Jai 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1 5 

uary  29,  IW 

)i. 

OOMMEBOIAL   BELATIONS   BEVIEW. 


Import*  ofmenhandiie — CoDtinued. 


KOTen  moaths  eodlng  November— 

ISW. 

1900. 

Quuillllta. 

V*llK«. 

QoultlliM. 

Valnffl. 

Book.,  luid  other  printed  mutter ; 
([res),  Impotted  from— 

Hllsi? 

iilzn 

l,7S0.<l!a 

1.816.102 

"°°lftS«SS':."»r^.'^ 

H5.120 
78.492 

1,335,090 

1,460,592 

K.«0» 

19,068 

BmdBlullB: 

Siiffli?A:::::::::;:::::::::::::3:!:: 
§£,&p«::::::::;::::::::;;:::3;!:: 

■aa.b-n 

127 
't24 

79,014 

718 

8,176 

"■S 

280.  B74 

143,410 
24S,»9 

4.670 
333,2*6 
975,412 

1.566.274 

1,698,508 

Crude,  not  sorted,  buDcbed,  or  preparad 

i,B7&:4a4 

15,  OSS 

I.MS,  221 

30,990 
1,S30,2<K 

..*!S 

i.99e.M« 

1,618.304 

1,861,222 

1,790,251 

.W3;46a 

"^sss^ri^:*:!: 

'sisisoo 

29T.66S 

8  66B 
4,018 

104,889,729 
288.173.307 
12;  605:888 

28!  761 1217 

9:s«:«8o 

7S2.7g3,lGCI 

2,841,792 

877,890,033 

3.0e9,0R9 

""»SSiSsr:.»S: 

Anroln,  or  wloeleea  (poundal dut. 

BMlu.  dneho™  iw  o&er,  from  which  qul- 

3, 328,  me 

I,975!91S 

423, 14S 

4,045,634 

23,114 

4.1.'W,269 

2s,8io,iaa 

4,183,698 

2,S30;357 
741,234 

Cocbine&l  (ponndi) free. 

115.  SW 

124,335 

7.  SIS 
22,599 

s 

iJ:i 

30.733 

391,624 

64,696 

UNITED   STATES   UtPOKTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
Jmpori*  of  merclumdite — Continiicxl. 


ISM. 

1900. 

QtunUtlca. 

Valneo. 

Quap  titles. 

Valueo. 

m'.m 

7S7',tff! 

.!:S 

60,574 

468,610 

™1W 
2221677 

2,883,780 

187,827 

2,713,128 

152,061 

Glycerin  (poandi) dnt.. 

18,609,147 

1,174, 2SS 

22,111,236 

1,791,248 

Gums— 

Qunphor,  crude  (pounds) tipu.. 

Chicle  (pOQQds) dill.. 

9H.«SS 

lS,«2.mT 

31.IiS9.97B 
B,814,«7 

384,869 

2,064,569 

668,539 

1,232,773 
968,172 

1,160,646 

22.231,761 

32.632,130 
9,673,628 

as 

31^768 
2,413,846 
842,228 

Ounbtcr,  or  Mm  J«ponIca   (pounds) 

6.759.181 

6,441,203 

111,038,686 

■■as 

1»S 

Ume,  cblorlde  of,  or  bleaching  powder 
Opium— 

"s;&'"«s3ir- : 

1,383,709 
633,387 

1B»|712 
162,412 

257,  (M9 
354,716 
292,023 

109.696 
142,322 

418,836 

903,787 

piemied  lor  smaUnB.  maS  other  am- 

106,  (»e 

i;66T 

728,055 

™.„, 

106,693 

736,868 

1.467.373 
81,232,415 
18,492.421 
88,945,479 

'S65i56i 

884;  058 

1,154,632 
99,786,463 
10,317, 467 
47  533  246 

Nltiaie  ot,  or  nJ'tpeleV.'crudV  I !!.'.'!  free ! ! 
Another. free.. 

1,610;611 
I.250ll09 

160.187.888 

2,768,896 

Qniuia,  sulphale  of,  and  all  alkaloids,  or 
salts  o(  ofcchona  bwk  (ouiices) free. . 

3.802,688 

1.0M,278 

3,091,735 

971,697 

Sodi^ 

Oj,nrtlC(poaiidB) .dut.- 

Aii  other  sStlrf  (pbanii) '"'.::::  idui! : 

K'.bSS'.SSl 
23,9B6,«9 

174.064 
3,331:420 

ii 

7,916,741 
166,  S40 

M.  7U.'j!  113 
19, 01 S, 021 

'■ii 

616,901 

4,192,162 

S«rr-=-S;; 

io.|;g 

2,292,  N12 

'■i:S 

2,C67,(M 
190,074 
844, 5tO 

44, 109, 919 

60,169.660 



OOHHBBCIAL   RELATIONS   REVIEW. 

Imporlg  of  merchandite — Continued. 


Kiev 

n  months  ending  NoTember- 

Arlicln  Md  connUlH 

I8W. 

1900. 

QtuntlClca. 

Valnas. 

QuaDtltles. 

Valuea. 

Chicory  root  (pound«): 

i.iM.sre 

1.034,351 
108,774 

*i4,9es 

IS,  DM 

211,0*1 
723,  MO 

849,442 
399,079 

S87,«86 
1M,436 

186,068 
865,283 

828,228 

RoBAted ,  gronnd  ,or  olhenriee  prepaTtd  .dut . 

3S;rfS?".'.r*::::::::S:l: 

Clocks  uDd  w&tchw.  sod  porta  oft 

Co*l :     ....                                      ,^ 

49 

200 

118 

■'"£fflS5S""*.'"'"^."r.7 

116,896 
8»4,32e 

1M,9S3 

308.824 
28: 196 

110,841 

285,398 

23! 

ffi 

81 

1.229,124 

S,151,H6 

1,767.561 

4.614.688 

Cocoa  ot  cacao: 

Crude,  mod  \amx  and  shells  of  (pounds, 
(ree).  Imported  Innn— 

2.384,384 

928,719 

1,800,  IH8 

18,113 

12,690,663 

3,w7'.fm 

10,90^,  995 

874,841 
i;i31 

l,44i:657 

2iS3: 

8:672 

12,059 

222 

623 
683 

2a 

13 

2,081 

1,721 

Total 

84,712,049 

4,787,270 

41,344,851 

6,870.117 

954,780 

909,586 

903.669 

2n,856 

"•siia"iftS!''."."°'^.'^°T . 

8,          M 
1,          K 

t   i 

i,          31 

i.4oi;84e 

383,379 

167;516 
399,296 

1:Sf:S8 

1,776,109 

118i821 
196,649 

J4 
M 

!8 

i8 
B 

208,474 

2.641,014 

5,605 

Total 

817.223,877 

62.197,687 

707,496,162 

63.466,187 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 

64,M6,6e3 

1.936,665 

9,189,642 
3^744 

48,809 
»l,  402, 569 

3.7M,29B 
10,010.713 

11,161.961 

■•ss 

1.192,473 

128;  aw 

48?:^ 

3,176,095 

1.669,418 

•S'S 

tnOTED  8TATKS  DCFOBTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Aiporti  {^inarbandiM — Continned, 


Bleren  moathi  m<Kug  Monnber- 

.« 

190Ck 

QiuUtlc*. 

Talma. 

QouiUUc*. 

VHue* 

(Tom— ConUtiiied. 

a,TtQ,97» 

0,ff»,7» 

M,  880,438 

«,M3,Ta3 

6.0(n,71« 

^Z,  (04,360 

««s«e  or  flocks  (pocnili) tree.. 

e,«B0,O69 

2SH11 

7.093,K.'7 

■J15,731 

°°MS3J!£.,„«.».™.. 

i,sa6,Ra 

62.120.236 

m.«63 

«.B36,«2 

4618.980 
44,848.680 

Blw!h«l,  dTcd,    colored,   aiiklncd. 

6S.MT.CeM 

8.975.8*6 

47,164.490 

6,SH,S3» 

e8,612 
«8;i»t 

S17',738 
lfl,S70 
6  898 
8;  MO 

2, 666. 349 
Vl28 

368,  AM 

« 

S8.647,I3W 

8,875. 6« 

47.164,480 

Oothing.  madr.made,  and  other  we«r- 

Mft.2(6 

4,1«.87B 

11, 728,767 

peok  n.«in«^  picblng.   irjmmlnS. 

TbreadMDot  on  ipoolB),  yun.  warpc. 

2,HTO.517 

6,130,446 

25.M2,978 

^^U^Am^om 

7.301,692 
278,300 
3.803.  OM 

IS 

44!t8S 
148,732 

10,019,288 

114,914 

44:827 

26,642,973 

82,196,614 

32. 618, 618 

38, 547,868 

Eirthen,  •Kme,  and  chin*  irare : 

Chiiu,  poreelftln.  parbiD,  ftnd  blaque — 

1.00II.2S4 
6.214.868 

286,951 

823,705 

875,391 

7,fiaO,(*3 

-■sa'Bs,™ 

I'Sl 
S|082[«14 

419,  OM 

7,R»,563 

24r.,7M 

23,  Wl 

vt,sa 

OOMMEEOIAL  KELATI0N8  REVIEW. 

ImporU  of  merchandwe — Continued. 


Eleven  moolhi  endln*  November- 

Artlelea  and  eountrla. 

189B. 

1900. 

QoantlHeH. 

Valoea. 

Quantiti«. 

Valuea. 

Fciitben  eti^.  natural  and  artlflda) : 

11,824,  *» 

313,198 

2,198,309 

Fcathem  and  duwns.  naiural  dwsed,  ool- 

68,012 
1,803,409 

Feathen,  flowcn,  tmEls.  grolna,  and  Inves, 

4,530,»07 

3,114,218 

PerUUiera: 

GUB.no  lions) free.. 

&'£ 

W4« 

e07|SG» 

4,460 

122,605 

60,136 
687,823 

1,274,211 

FIbere.  vcgeUblG.  and  textile  giasBvn, and  mana- 
Flax  (Wn«.dutfablB|, imported  from— 

2,00S 

IS 

GM,430 
628:906 

42 

627,604 

182.915 

6,608 

1,368,297 

6,296 

2,  Ml 
<:6fH 

353.748 
320,449 

8,896 
81278 

513,776 
258,661 

telle  or  Tunpico  fiber  (wm) («e.. 

Jule  (tons,  free),  imported  from— 

4,SS0 
70.877 

318,207 

1,88S;H8 

42,070 

4:Z 

76,278 

2,2«8,423 

83.493 

Manila  (tons, Iree), imported fmm— 

9,ff78 
3S6&& 
6!  351 

8|929!0SU 
8391332 

8,380 
30,167 

«,687 

6,384,637 

38,884 

BlB^era™  (tons, free), Imported  (rom- 

81,181 

7, 918,  COO 
234,316 

69.287 
1.227 

62,  SM 

8,182,346 

70.614 

8,»63  1          621,  e»l 

9.09U 

»- fiS:. 

91499 

17,757,446 
1,7K,045 

■V, 

22,260,686 
1.860,635 

211,320 

19,479,490 

211,060 

21,111.271 

Boggine,  gunnT  cloth,  etc.,  suitable  for 

75,011 

123,589 

l'760|639 

436;  760 

1,718;  791 
38,284 
80,603 

««,076 
228.676 

178.941 

92,073 
4,406,877 

Carpets  and  carpeting  {Kiiiiire  yarda) 

Fabric*,  plain,  woven,  of  ningie  late 

10  429  628 

SS^^EEiSi: 

619,093 

7' ""I'm 

2; 827; SCO 

£:i 

24,727,133 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOSTS    AND   EXPORTS. 
Iwporti  ofmavhandite — Continued. 


Heye 

ArticltK  and  coimtrin. 

IBM. 

1900. 

QiuDtltlea. 

Valoe.. 

QuutUUea. 

Valuea. 

FlBh: 

Prob- 

Lobsteni,(»nned  or  unwnoed  (POond«) 

!S:S 

i.ist.us 

444.720 

iSS 

t890,R83 
116,  ON 
1,029,728 

1,178,684 
486.822 

Salmon  (poundB) dul.. 

'^£hSnS^-irata»  (^M  to  oil. 

Cod.  hsddocii.  iiak e,  and  poi lock,  driEd, 
miokcd.  Mlted.  or  ple£led  (pound*) 

"^y^ii^^i^ du!" 

11,068,«2 

3,918.822 
26,63S,»8Q 

14,088,081 

4,620,041 
28:3S8:0U 

IS.  693,  £68 

HcllPd  or  wilted dut.. 

Uackerel,  pl<-kled  or  sailed    (ponudi) 

i.JJ?:S 

Saf™:".-!'^.'r""-!:3;!:: 

JS-SS! 

Total 

•.282.692 

6,129.171 

Frulu.  Including  nutK 
Fnilts- 

,,ss 

2,9Se,461 
IK,  1G7 

1SS 

48.066 

«,  249.256 

Cunmnta  (pounds) dut. 

gKJ=S!:::::::::::::::::::::ffl: 

7.918.  !8» 

19,903,272 
12S84  701 
9,021,867 

466,748 

Uanon>   (pound.,  dutiable).  ImporWd 

'^i7 

s,9M,»e 

92.978 

147,732,027 
1,779,014 
283,071 

4,090,837 

149,744.112 

3.520,721 

C»^«  (poniMto.  dutiable).  Imported 

S.OIS 
M,WT 

4,110,385 

9. 426, 788 

28.600,087 

63,601 

119,890 

B2fi:8J9 

1,135,821 

43,201.680 

688.198 

Pluma  and  pmnea  (potindl) dot. 

RaWMjpounds)...^ dut. 

,.?S:g 

1, 237^420 

467,241 
3.»6,444 

1,976,698 

16,068.096 

14.«63,26t 

NuU— 

Almonds  (poondi) dot. 

6,583.«M 

839,906 
I&3I2IS 

8,65S,SS7 

M9.2IS 

1£,  401, 923 

17,287.621 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


OOMMEKOIAL  BBLATI0H8  BBTVIBW. 


Impfyrit  of  TnenAandiM — Contmned. 


18». 

1900. 

Qnantitiei. 

Value-. 

Valnea. 

"■K;i.TS355S°d'i_«„„,,i.p,™. 

(1,938,240 
1,795,327 

ss 

177,822 
221|S2S 

*^J^g| 

115,435 

141,875 

5,765,H2 

I,«S.278 

i.8e9|7&] 

■••as 
"ass 

1,496. 679 
1.885,898 

'27' IM 

6,089,719 

6, 191,  372 

Qlnger  aJe  or  ginger  beer  (floien  plnm) ...  .flat. . 

3&B,HB1 

262, 8M 

:i7ii,lKl 

269, 3S9 

891,029 

4SJ,090 

Cylinder,  crown,    uid    oommon  irinaow 
ported  from— 

2,BS7,aS3 
1^440 

165.947 
32)^7 

2,925,6SS 

37146  328 

13  450 

387,510 

1,076,398 

2,569 

*3.m.3M 

1,2M,386 

40,174,477  1      1,282.019 

Cylinder  and  crown  g]a»,  polished  (square 

!;iKe.28S 

136,085 

7flS,lS3 
2S,»1 

«2,flM 
7,006 

2,209,619 
78,273 

622,106 

448.166 

16,203 

Pl»t«glB«(iiauareIee'i)— 

Fluted,  rolled, or  rough dut.. 

°"H'I^::;;;::::::::::::-S- 

1,077,538 

&,4M,SI0 

228, 7H 

4,226.024 

Hair: 

1,132,858 
136,019 

l,8-»,233 

2,288,872 

1,851,811 

Hata,  liODnels,  and  hooda,  and  materialu  (or, 
compowd  Q(Mraw,chlp,  grass, palm  Iea[,wl]- 

664,211 

729,782 
1,909.287 

2,298,069 

Hay<Wn») dut.. 

W,0(i&           3d'J,«M 

153,6^ 

1.154.938 

UNITED  BTATIB  IMPOETS  AMD  ISXP0BT9. 


Imports  of  merehandi»e — Continued. 


Her 

Articles  and  countries. 

18W. 

1900. 

Qimntia«. 

Values. 

QuanHtlea. 

Valuex. 

Hides  and  aUns,  other  than  tor  sktni  (pounds); 

Qwlskins (ree.. 

Hides  of  catUe dut.. 

T3,WT,141 
1M,M1,773 

12!  249!  293 

e2.SM,I80 
139,776,012 
78,291,300 

(17. 128,825 

28«,985.S80 

4&,8W.»68 

280,911,492 

""■^?^'Mor."'!- 

23           30 
K          82 

1  i 

1!           47 

B, 081. 445 
),3««,092 
4.494.666 

ss 

322.174 

'420;  746 
9,886.882 

r  ISO  686 
1.996,517 

17.784.718 
41.987,948 

■!:S:S 
III 

191324!  673 

6,693,401 

2;t^nI 

^15^138 
^296!  501 

'•^'^ 

9.846.658 

!»6.985.880 

4&.  860,968 

280,911,192 

W9,B94 
440,912 

8,186.151 

HoSL'KIm  anil"  i^^^naV  'iflW^ta  and '  w«rinV 

1,853,219 

1,781,523 

533,651 

1,942,783 

India  rubber  and  gulla-percha,  and  manutec- 
tures  of: 

U  nmanulactored— 

ieh,lbl> 

151,927 

8S7,7S4 

110. 44S 

India  rubber   (pounds,  free),  Imported 

(zs 

3TS,737 

2T,2I8[2M 
l,»i5.343 
799,327 

AS 

1,658,705 

S;S 

1,629 
16,863,996 

as 

1,982 

•S2i;507 

1;S;i 

'577;  837 

4,606,116 

8!a7i 

272,882 

47,135 

27.064 

W,7SB,102 

31,017.288 

44,307,247 

28,121,860 

«),220,2&2 

81,160.210 

44,065,0)1 

26,362,308 

161.828 
421,071 

242,886 
501,  MS 



575.899 

Iron  ore  (Ions) dot.. 

6W.424 

876,320 

838,262 

1.226,122 

Scrap  Iron  and  stMiiflVorilV  tab*  maniifac'-' 

tured(tonB) ^....dDt.. 

Bar  Iron  <  pounds! dut. . 

Bara,  railway,  of  Iron  or  steel,  or  In  part  ol 

8,069 
40,KB.»4S 

8M,88B 

»1,0SS,1» 
13,383,052 

1,113,908 

118,176 
854,618 

70.751 
10,910 

393,122 

49,267 
33.451 

368;  131 

26.494,839 
11,245,991 

1.800.739 

652,316 
966,710 

48,736 

IwSs,  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  and  ban  of 
Seel,  and  steel  in  ionnsn.  e.  «.  (pouoda) 

(pounds) dut.. 

1,225,188 
406,395 

"fpr^-.ssHirria.si""" 

120. 511,  «3 
724,028 

3,369,670 

l!l70J9S 
15- 

1,212,611 
42.078 

m,26S,«S 

3,393.670 

1»,  185, 292 

COUHEBCIAL   BRLATIONS   BETIBW. 

Imporit  of  merehandite — Continaed. 


^ 

1900. 

Quantltiea. 

Values. 

Values. 

wire,  aoda^lesmiaeirom  (liiuniisi.aul.. 

AnTlU  {pounds) dnt.. 

Ch.hj«<pc«od„ dut.. 

gffi 
■•■S:S 

7M,9I7 

.,S!;S 

"■as 
is 

1,460,114 

780,  as9 

ShotRunhsrrels.lQdQgletubeMoyed, 

Total  Iron  and  8t*el,  ale,  not  iodnd- 

n,acr7,oi9 

19,021,883 

■"T.ES"*'^!; 

B28.Z80 
9,389,381 

782,188 
1M,110 

816,251 

17,710,042 

precious  stones: 

den',  and  eneTavers',  not  eet  (Iree), Im- 
ported Irom— 

S,6«2,Sa9 

15,898 

1,046,194 

■i 

'•f.-V^ 

^'^ 

3,867 

4,8»,105 

3,709,060 

ported  fraiD- 

118,438 

8,«i!8,27fl 

6,987,445 

66,482 
2,447.866 

4.249.891 

Other  precious  stone*  cut  bot  not  sot^ln- 

2,449,805 

20,008,662 

778  182 

"'■SS;^ 

••^S! 

203,246, 882 
4091478 

■^'^^ 

174,628,891 

1,651.014 

203.888,836 

8,461,668 

Im  ported  (rom — 

817,821 

9,860 

667.482 

S4,02Gis4a 

162,846,111 

5,880,269 

■!« 

n,!S:S 

l.»40 
2, 0661331 

•OiS 

"••^■S 

17^,628, 391 

2.S61.0U 

203,856,336 

12,969 

Leather  (dmtabl^)— "^ 

42,431 

141.288 
2,(W8,'^ 

89,887 

UNtXED  8TATB8  DCP0BT8  AND  BZPOBTS. 
Ittgiorti  ofmerdumdMe — Coatinned. 


ArtlcleB  and  oonnlrtes. 

I8M. 

IWO. 

QiuuiUllea 

Valae«. 

QuaattUo. 

Valoea. 

^ii^^^'is&sr^:.'^.'^. 

ie,tn.K7 

12,902.800 

8.188,614 

6.747, 884 

Gloves  of  kid  or  olber  leather  (dud- 

"SiiK'.":r:.'rr- 

■as 

'•SS 

ii 

6,210,127 

6.817,272 

63»,gai 

5,74fl.«B 

10,BS8.482 

12,281,387 

Malt,b»rley  (buiheta) dut. 

B,B21 

2,M7 

4,828 

4,7m 

"TSS.'S'S.'.""'''* 

■,!SS 

874,878 
686,540 

tg6,781 
2,048,080 

'■SgS 

l,Tt3,fiZ2 

1,111,216 

8.041,881 

1,697,870 

ll«iS«ne»e.oreandoiiaBOf(tmui) free.. 

m,sss 

1,«1,6S1 

260.017 

1.994.987 

"■^'a^?d'-r.7„^?s':p°''.'!'^»'^ 

S;S 

SS6,2IB 

1.0B3.4U 

Mfttirw  u>d  mat*  tor  floon,   niMufaotured 
India ntrav  maltlpge  (iquara  jaida) dut.. 

40.elS.MQ 

a,  781, 677 

32,667,880 

2.270,860 

of,n.e.«.,  IdQUafie): 

640,423 
8.706,268 

4,727,608 

4,846,689 

8,442,013 

1,018,487. 

Animal  or  rendered  (gallooa) 

Whale  and  Beh dut.. 

fi3i,«ie 

868,8*4 

»6,710 

U8,03> 

1,417,048 

318,  ITS 

608.368 
2.8M;^ 

810,633 

228,186 

2.681 

1,053.779 

«'"■"-' {5St:: 

""arsKT ..,.. 

'«ffi 

6,831.aOS 

8,263,171 

1.266.6W 

l.STMOO 

Paper  Block  erode  (eeealeo  wood  pnlp): 

6S,  062,468 

824,868 
1.56B;«M 

73,928,681 

1,088,278 

2.884,282 

2,680,1B2 

Gooi^le 


OOIUBBOIAL  BEiaTIONS  BBVIEW. 
Importt  of  merchandiae — Contiiiued. 


Bleren  rnonthe  ending  November- 

ISBD. 

1900. 

Quantltlea. 

Valuea. 

Quantltlea. 

Valaee. 

Paper  Aock,  crude,  etc.— Continued. 

1 

"is 

•US 

^^ 

a,  381,282 

Pj^^s™e„(pape™.poWl. 

2,3ra;*« 

.dut.. 

8M,9M 

624,730 

63,928 
2.788,766 

3.177,560 

3,697,928 

'""?ssJd''ss«!^l"?r 

538,.7> 
74  406 

106,432 

200,  COS 
421900 

2,282.457 

8,177,560 

:S!:: 

ifSr;=;#r.K"-~:"";:: 

501,372 
842^022 

liii 

SaS'fS?".'.::;::::::;;:::::::::;: 

.free.. 
iduGis: 

fi,742 
IT,  574 

1^747 

ProTlaioae,compTlBlnemeac  and  dalrr  pn 
Ueal  products-^ 

8,772 

,dut.. 
[orted 

Butter  Ipoundi) 

21.844 

60,748 

13,52! 

Cheese   iponnde,  dutiable)— Im 

l.MO.Ml 

Z9S,IM 

4,184.084 

i,ii4,6n 

M807 

u.em 

23,306 
208,237 
33.626 

?gs 

'7B3 

130.281 

I.lfi2.9§6 

448,618 

"•SiSS 
IS 

89,461 

11,885,909 

1.685,863 

12,987,667 

1,763,543 

.dot. 

M,021 

2,0I4,'i87 

.dut. 

.tree, 
.dut. 

Elc^j^^: 

13«,  928,068 
SS!  618!  216 

81,634,619 

Bice  (under  treaty  with  Hawaii).... 
Elce  ftour.rice  me»l,»nd  broken  rice 

17,U7,m 

296,  VJ4 

lTO.80e.484 

3,278,373 

98,^1, 651 

1,963.492 

.d«. 

^ti^S^Sn^- 

348.8C7.844 

517,028 
600,660 

381,44-,0K5 

570,322 

.dot. 

Beeda: 

IJnKedorflaMeed(buahela) 

n.i3> 

41h[928 

,..» 

11,106 

l,2t7,aS3 

1,633,331 

UNITED   STATES   IHPOBTS   AND   EXP0BT8. 


JmporU  of  merehandue — Continaed. 


Artlclos  Biid  oountrtea. 

1S». 

1900. 

Qutntltlei. 

Value*. 

V«10et 

t«>6,112 

1797,886 

Hilk,  and  manntooturen  of: 

CocooDa  (pouodt) Iree. . 

»,45B 

1,811 

26,600 

v,^ 

Raw,  or  u  reeled  trom   tht   cocoon 
(poUDda.ttee)— Imported  ftom— 

M,K1 

1.078.  OSS 

8.zw,ia« 

9.704,267 
l^ra.TTl 

889,990 
1.923,089 
2,451  144 
2,937,913 
66,646 

10,696,726 

88.208,666 

7,7S8,-B82 

Wa«te  (ponnds) free.. 

l,UO,7S2 

668, 60S 

1,114,612 

454,627 

88,868.770 

'"SJ'.mS"'"*'''"""  °°""S' 

l.a»,0B6 

i:4«^fn* 

2,888,™ 

1,660,276 
2:806;  «6 

8,137,467 

2,647,481 

i.8«,m 

608,1126 

766,061 

29,149,2K 

Imported  froiD- 

2,Kffi,oai 

184,686 

io,9S:iS 

18^1S> 

'•'US 

2,376,486 

25,1*0,223 

""^-u^br""^'  ■""  "■  """^  "*^'^'' 

761,562 

Msiin 

835,726 

Splraa: 

1,377,796 
11,7*2,100 
15. 098,261 

906,173 
1,094  002 
972,950 

J.S2I,Bf(9 
14,827,400 
14,298,012 

^,744 

1,888, 4a 

2S,219,H7 

2.373,726  1      30,647,401 

Imported  from  (poimda)— 

6,536.666 
'a)2;266 

10,712,537 
1,301,086 
1,M6,0S6 
8I2;S06 

'•■S 

BOX,  044 

1, 139!  704 

Bl^SSO 
16,760 

8,W|.6M 
13:876 

735,572 

:&  219. 147 

2.873,726 

80,647,401 

S.11S.74J 

828,796 

8.946,895 

2.897,620 

OOICKEBOIAL   BELATIONS   BEVIEW. 

ImporU  of  merchandUe — Ck>ntinued. 


Eleve 

nmonUuien 

AnJcl«sndcounlri«. 

ISM. 

1900. 

QuantiUei. 

Values. 

Valnei 

H3,S48 

IT0I.2S7 

643,082 

1586, 788 

1,285,198 

585,844 
1,863,135 

221,928 
l,«9;i30 

All  olber  <pn>oT  gal  Ions) due. 

2,084.862 

1,493,350 

2,448,779 

1,651,058 

619,025 

264,117 
88,499 

IS,  564 

11 

8;354 

1,028.077 
70,956 

lis 
11 

^070 

683,103 

19!  594 
296,997 
103,572 

34:496 

as! 142 

II 

2;  923 

1,493,350 

2,448,779 

1,651,058 

2,714.WJ 

2,iOB.696 

3,150,016 

2,291,140 

«4,^ 

Mola»es  (under  twaly  wllh  Bftwali)  j([k1- 

6,04i;425 

794,288 

Moluwee,  oiher  j^onaj dut.. 

6,608,344 

863,351 

color- 

541,919,625 

644,769.118 
1,001,259,838 

11,827,466 

21,240,168 
68,057,063 

942,972,376 

232.496,938 
3,293,070,622 

9,159,432 
54,681,030 

One,  oUwr dut.. 

Toul 

1,087,948,681 

101,124,687 

3,448,539,936 

81,761,894 

Imported  rrom— 

18,707,880 
90,239,371 

471.334 

17,790,131 

?9!6«l!930 
667;i6,^:iH9 

'  53^300 

2,542.007 

199.600.769 

Sl:g;g 

ll>(,256.6a7 

^W,  708, 487 

'4W;6W 

IS 

449,438,718 

9,760,724 

14,49S,160 

247,543,578 

fi-i 

iee!828!7i7 

i2m!mi 
'W4!  789!  lis 

50,077,422 

168;i40 

172,174,454 

5,068 

6,823,543 
17,664,&l.5 
6,68«,S84 

lll240i  168 

910,313 

4.202 

3,782.902 

12,702 

16,(W3,690 
5,210,071 

Other  Boiith  AmerlcH 

6,4.M« 

»&":":::::;:::::::::::: 

3,012,767 

Tow 

4,087,948,581 

101,124,687 

),  458, 539, 936 

81,761, m 

Above  No.  IS  Dutch  Mandud  in  color 
Ipounda,  dutiable), Impelled  from— 

1,262,573 
M6,a58 

28,903 
16,585 

188,943 

I0,438,i«6 
16,184,070 

13,308 

59,196 
47; 963 

310,090 

8,120 

216,129 

Other  EunHie 

356, 737 

UNITED  STATES   IUPOBT8   AND   EXPORTS. 
ImpoTit  o/Tnerehandw—ContiDaed. 


Eleven  monthn  ending  NOTanber— 

ATtlcleiuidcoimtTlea. 

ists. 

1)0 
QuuidUn. 

QnanUtieii. 

V^ue<i. 

Vtlan. 

Suini  Ipoundi)— Con  tin  lied. 

(pounaii,duti»ble).taponed[rom— 

i,.'»g,262 

6,606,3S7 

mooo 

^S! 

8.7M,«W 

KMT,  661 

31,034 

18.S81,M2 

616,690 

Bi.ow.iao 

«»,77fi 

49.4»,5a) 

Total  niR.r 

(,118,88;,  711 

I02,0»,«IM 

3.60H,020.466 

86,246,471 

27,361 

!«Z,704 

«1,1B8 

308,972 

1,011.818 

"'lST"::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::jim: 

7T,Sn,3H6 

9,719,957 

89,456,696 

10,979,990 

"•^S^-ZS^t. 

S3,TfU.li4H 

417,326 

^'^;4S5 
4,161,9X3 

!:K:1S 

W.I1T.51S 
2,*92,.'«5 
31,641.166 

88,079 

413.689 

TT,  SIT,  386 

»,719,»7 

89,466,696 

Tin.  In  bAKblocb.  iitgi,orgnfnoigTiinii]ated 
<[nund&li«e),  Imported  [rom— 

IH.  513,  ISO 

10,106,R.W 
11<176 

'61fl!w6 
365,999 

1081026 

fl8,ns,e» 

15,  (04.476 

62,730,097 

'■•"tlSSfl=»T.£d.«.b,., 

Leal— 

,as 

4.Cr70,fW6 
S,«B,'»1 

6,204,437 
m;  186;  897 

6,36K,3SI 

IS.MS.OT 

10,B73,O4« 

20,390,834 

13.4.'>8,2N7 

Imported  Irom- 

310, 5(M 
8,871. 1«9 

44^:73.1 
l«>,!t24 

'«»;S70 

143.470 
3,B.W,«a 

4«.:Mfl 

41,'Wfi 

6,096.726 

■  113, 666 

272,061* 
5,816,715 

333, 5"7 

195,216 

12,M7,20S 

i:o96;i«2 

188  936 

IS,  298, 137 

10,673,  wo 

20.390.rai 

13,4.>,1.2I'7 

Clgiu9,clg«re(la,<uid  cbeiool*  (pacndii) 

«3,«a 

1,966,496 

482,862 

T(rt^mu.ufactnre.ot 

;      2,039,719 

1       2,I36,H'« 

Toyi: 

Imported  torn  (dnltable)- 

2t:T9S 

.K'!S 

s-s 

Totol 

""SSSfflSSSi'U b.h.. 

Il«,722 
702,  WJ 
5Zii,(»3 

1«S,M1 
263,172 

'   64!S33 
,140,79S 

SSSniiii^;::::::::;::::::::::'^'::: 

xa'.M 

OOICHESCIAL   BELATI0N8   REVIEW. 


Import*  of  merthandiee — Continued. 


Artic]«  and  countrim. 

"»■ 

IBOO. 

QnuititteL 

ValDM. 

Qiuntltlea. 

Value-. 

"-SSS-"""*'-"""*^ 

%S 

X-^ 

I,097,KS 

Chunpngne.  uid  oOar  jpukUng  (d<^D) 

MS,9S9 

3,si3.aaz 

1,4K.S48 
1.S28.182 

»30a,B28 
2.3S4.»4» 

3,692,550 

1,6m,  866 
i;  452;  570 

sun  <rinM- 

m  cuke  (KBlknu) dm.. 

tnotbercOTeiliigi(d<Mea) dot.. 

6.m,9K 

'""^SSi^n^llom 

..ffiS 

■•gg 
US 

239,062 

8,113,992 

6.695.976 

Mahogsn;  (M  feci,  Iree),  Imported 

4,2U 

S.SM 

m 

3>7,4«2 

11 

5,830 

r:9i» 
"1 

Mi;IS 

a,  424 

1,2».096 

29,  H8 

1.6K!,165 

e»,887 
I7,2S2 

Logs  aod  round  tlinber  (M  feet) ...  Free. . 
TUnber,  hewn,  squared,  or  lided  (coble 

9S,6« 

ar(.4» 

87,sev 

512.786 

822;  9!S 

'%OMd^  piBDki,  dealB.  and  other 
■■wed  lumber  (M  feet,  dutiable). 

«-J6,316 

6,»5B,ao 
14,921 

601,690 

Bie.m 

fl, 174,211 

602,874 

Rhlngleii  (H) iul. 

6ia.s« 

B3B,490 

440, 23B 

828,747 

4.362 

1J.644.!W4 

Maniitaetoreaof- 

Cablnet   ware  or  hoiue   fumltiire 

330,  H9 

4S!,9M 

Woodimlp     (ton*,   dulUble).   Im- 

1,W2 

MB,  782 

.5,231 
16,  (OS 

42.61! 

1,004.673 

67,394 

2,183,883 

1,6S«,799 

1,864,068 

2.983.941 

16.6'«,325 

18,670,293 

UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS   AKD   BXPOBT8. 
Imports  o/m<rcftan(ii»e— Continued. 


Elev 

AmelaasdoaoDtilM. 

ISM. 

1900. 

QuandtUn. 

ValoM. 

Qiiaatltlee. 

Vainer 

Wool,  hair  ol  the  camel,  gwi  >lp<u»,  and  other 

Cl*«  1— ClolblDg   (pounda,  dutiable). 

17,789,545 
Bl  0J2 

4,500,  am 
a.M8,tse 

1,489,882 

641,506 
G39,RM 
a<»,7BS 

11,8^:^ 

"iSis; 

I7,»I0,I42 

2,(38,201 

8T,282,SJS 

°s«a>S:'^  """•'■ 

M3,7W 

906,837 

206,923 

M,8l>t 

101 

7,589,792 
3*9,076 

'■?s 

260|241 

1,688.779 

836 

S,»«,38T 

1.204,300 

10,461,408 

ClBBB  3-Carpet  (ponnds,  dutiable),  Im- 

21,646,224 
2.007,874 

m'gmIiss 

'l«>!7S7 
1,4U;61S 

2I,8i».464 

2,38u[463 
18,823,834 

2,487.676 
244,280 

LTskm 

19|066[75S 

630,944 
1,289,760 

-ass 

10,891,288 
18,836,697 

1,860,764 

«s,9N,rae 

6.294,482 

84,007,681 

K!,W>6.»lfi 

l0.126,yM 

IS1,7r.l.3in 

"KasV-pSSLSS!""  "*■■ 

83^  mi 

6i»,5fie 
■   2;ia4 

168)682 

2f*,6IS 
436.067 

lira 

2;  118 

678,767 

898,242 

2.057,306 

837.928 

2,  .-TO,  018 

to^i^rel.««pt«ha«1sai.djnlt 

tW,442 

Cloth*     (pounds,    dutiable),  Imported 

1 

134, 6,^7 
209,776 

8,597 

2, 848:  .'120 

if 

4.171 

8,068,163 

4.809,  aflg 

4.208.904 

4.288,664 

Di^>  goods,  women'*  and   cblldren's 
(•qoare    jardg,   dutiable),  imported 

Id,  Me,  SIS 

!:S:| 

2,182,666 

11,763,766 
7  126  287 
4,839,392 

2,0»,M7 

2l.7M,60e 

6,091,164 

23,868,482 

6,362,789 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1- 


COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8   BEVIEW. 


ImporU  of  merchandiae — Continued. 


Articles  nnd  coud  tries. 

1» 

W. 

WOO. 

QusntltleB. 

Values. 

QuMUtles. 

VslUES. 

Wool.halrof  the  camel,  B«t,al8pftca,  and  other 

(487,347 
B8|a]3 

t433.Me 

180,015 

Muiigo.  flocks.  Bboddy,  noil-,  wool  ejc- 

224,  BS4 

540,893 

lii'JM 

195.656 

13,531.671 

IJ.  744.305 

2,644,511 

lSfi,4H 
13,843 

BilTW 

149,339 

122,105 

^;l^;^ 

6,832,160 
4:«04;345 

^:S1:^ 

728.2SS,S67 

681,166,683 
■lT,087,g«4 

Imported  through  eiwrior  ports,  wilbonl  »p- 

621,760,578 
106.  Mi,  989 

Bro^tin- 

gS:S 

37.546.793 
71,950..W1 

'-'^^-"^■-^^■■ 

1      1 

21.693.276 

|;S:| 

m!  422!  449 
26,086.237 

T0I»1  foreign  slMm 

S63,13S.l79 

607.826,096 

29,«M,«56 

17,19S,777 

'"'i'Sfi,"""^^'- 

18, 595' 9'^ 
645  746 
S71.680 

l|  1821668 

".W7.m 

8^;5V4 

*;7si;w» 

26,626,610 

26,634,840 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


UNITED   STATEB   IHFOBTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
EzporU  of  ddmorfic  mercliandiK. 

ITont— Th«oommereebe(ire«i  tbe  United  StatesandH 

Included  In  the  MatenienM  of  the  forelgTi  trade  o(  the  l'nil__ __..__ _ 

ot  BKwmll  wllh  foreign  counttlee  is  included  In  the  etalemeni  iif  the  commerce  of  tlieiVnl(«d  8tate> 
mita  XhMX  data.    The  conunerce  ol  Porto  tUoo  li  ihown  Beparalely. 


[AbbrevlaUooa^  d.  &■-,□< 


™here  Bpedfled.] 


in 
QtuntltlEa. 

n  monthn  ci 
Vnluei. 

i.»so.m 

..        "°''- 

«!«« 

!,eo«,a» 

13,  IX,  198 

15.449.883 

'"SSaK.^a.. 

i,s2t,iei 
1,772.  as 

lien!  Ml 

1,7BT.M3 

8,(02 
388,  A90 

i,za) 
mA» 

i,(tM,t(2a 
•siifiw 

3SG,8M 

8u;«fii 

'   26 

as 

^S¥-SS 

10,321 

Kit,  729 

13,100,398 

387.079 

»a.0B5 

36,7W.6I6 

301,824 
8,7W7 

2,S3'J 

28,«>l.843 

3,111 

ii 

K 

92,»75 

2,J^:I 
i:»3 

Central  Amerlout   Watm  and  BrlHuh 

883,0<V> 

38,  MS,  448 

SHS.OSK 

"«5a!5ssr*."r 

180 
4.718 

'is 

37:366 

1,478 
S2 

M  JoU 

\'S 

46,510 

B24,sm 

82,441 

^'^isn^Si^'''^'*" 

n.iiOfi 

1.10D 
4088 
».»43 

2.778,088 
98.280 

is 

27,e60 
2,BT4 

SIS 

TO 

17,575 

,Goo<^le 


OOMMEBOIAL   KELATIONS   BEVIEW. 


Exportt  of  domatK  merehandiie — Continued. 


Eler 

D  months  ending  November- 

AMtclnaad  oountrjea. 

IBBB. 

1900. 

QuanUtleB. 

ValnaB. 

Qoantltles. 

ValnsB. 

Anlmdlo-Contlmied. 

"'Xii'r!'''?.'!'.':^.!^ 

5:1 

766 
1,154 

SB4,7ST 
mi03 
8,100 
75,640 
137,100 
1.000 
10,810 

284 

«,876 

6.!40,B4» 

78,436 

Mules No- 

17,366 

1,438..1« 

46,188 

4,864,804 

Sheep  (number)  exported  to— 

88,3IW 

S36,83S 

81,306 

1;S 

'us 

97,  SOS 
9[22& 

40,292 

139, 7SS 

TW.OM 

180.176 

a06,<B9 

230.717 

TV^I.I  .nin.l. 

41  727  IM) 



82,414 

if'SI 

"^-t^egoU* 

za.oB 

181,014 

H,138 
196,288 

Bwies,  boofs,  honu  and  hoto  lips,  Btrlpa,  snd 

Si 

807;027 

48.  ao 

82,404 

as 
11 

»,76S 
83,047 

as 

19' (IM 
**'«^ 

printed  nutt^  exported  to— 

75,685 

Cenlisl  Amerioin  BUt«s  ftud  BrltSiOi  Hon- 

98.311 

S-^ 

^'?i? 

1^'Si 

2,470,611 

2,963,865 

1.4M,072 

BreadgCDfls; 

Barley bu«h.. 

U.6W,0M 

'•|;| 

12.092,898 

263.108 

'""usrafe'r'.'r 

77,4».725 
6,4.W,W8 

!!:S;S 

81,426,064 
2.161.803 
16^446,000 
19,046,16» 

Si!  903:949 
40,744,9.'v'i 

j^j^ 

Germany 

1,9I6.)<16 

UMITKD  STATES  DIPOETS  AND  BXP0BT8. 
ErporU  of  doTneitie  merehandite — Continued. 


Elev 

■D  month.  BD 

ding  Novemtx 

H- 

AiticleaudcoiuitrlM. 

im. 

1900. 

Valam. 

QuuitlUa. 

Vklow. 

Com  (biuhela)  exported  to— 

Centnl  AmeriiMUi   8tat«  Utd   BriU^ 

960.  SIS 
2,995 

S;JS 

»s 
'tis 

•ae,MS 

M4,ati 

1,879 

18,176 
188,162 

1:^ 

mm 

l,ai8.  23 
IS,  943 

19,  13 

"11 

(28,886 

esg,^^ 

isi.aK.em 

75,3«,6(M 

168,983,927 

803,  Ml 

si.m.m 

51,976,6W 

i,g2&,)<37 
12,4.V),M1 

j;  088, 073 

748,  an 

2»,  936,820 
72,281,068 

'  >;ot9 

9.138; 917 

!;S:S 

Bto.. ''i^" 

"?iMissrr..'r. 

1;.™:2 

8,  en.  101 

M,  336.714 
»:ifli;«67 

a),6TB 
110.727 

fl.421,67» 
78.788 

G«,360,ie6 
5.1»7;440 

871.  ISi 

''■S'S 

a,aw,isi 

ai'.sa 

U,S1£ 

10.708 

9.069 

I.]*8.«» 

4S 

SS:S 

102,907,923 

7B,«M,718 

88.181.862 

63,870,813 

'^SiKS'i&^*"^°^.'^ 

216.  «2a 

.si 

M7W1 

as 

'm.em 
S^ 
sboIbis 

H.061 

58,381, 283 

2,a!4[0M 
6,  MO,  760 

veoiue 

798,  WB 

■■11 

2. 813;  279 

407,629 

1,478,918 

4i 

16K:S76 
298,029 

48,898 

1,6061621 
132,262 

228,301 
36,628 

147,406 
789.665 
608, '^88 
65,603 
889.087 

l,47i;4»0 
480.632 

t.w 

66,032 

28S-?iJ 

199;  000 
10.141 

OentnJ  Amerlcui  Btatca  and    BrfdiOi 

129,748 

1,846;  468 

611,  tW 

2,953,028 

a;70i;at7 

4,304,281 

12,463 

38,100 

17.128. 1S8 

•4,419,888 

17,008,784 

62,183.916 

2,161.068 
2,871,686 

r.«i;8M 

2,127,656 

■•!£;!!! 

U7.00S 

iS:S2 

M>,  860.886 

».ei4,»w 

aMM  MpuMel  J  lUMd  prtor  to  Jul  J,  UQO 


OOHHEBCIAL  BELATIOlfS  BEVIEW. 


Expori*  of  damettic  merdumdue — Contjnued. 


Article  uidoountrtra. 

IBW. 

1000. 

Qautaaa. 

Valuta. 

QuaDUtteii. 

ValD«k 

"~KS"- «■ 

8,699 

as 

11,897 

»^;S 

3M,<m 

861,076 

237, Ml 

'^^. 

C«ndle« Ito. 

2,-m.sa2 

1,877,627 

191,  M3 

('>xlt3).  arid  panaof.  eiported  to— 

O&l.SW 

ail 
11 

lis,  486 
230.079 

178,  £31 

863,982 

.■•s 

S;!S 

^« 

IS 

t.m..m 

2,900,700 

r^ni.  iJMnengBr  nDd  freight,  and  parM  of— 

2,241,029 

4,668.161 

Export*dlo~ 

8MI.NH 
182,888 
153,733 

87i;6M 

ss 

■as 
SS 

198,319 

11 

4&3!l21 

■gJi 

'•^r» 

t^enlr^  American  t^lal«i  and  British 

47,730 
1,372,1(S 

3E 

IS 

*. sea, 161 

6. 866,027 

». 101.278 

160,018 

73,  iw 

186,743 

UNITED   STATES   IMFOBTS    AND   EXP0BT8. 
Exports  of  domettic  Tnerc^ndue— Continued. 


Arliclen  and  ccoDtriea. 

18W. 

1900. 

Valuo. 

Quantities. 

Value.. 

3M,0S3 

'■as 

*,  886, 834 

1148.979 

ABhea,  pot  and  pearl Ibi.. 

Am 

888,002 

iS;?S 

aiijMng iba.. 

184,302 
48,783.S28 

90,422 
49,  496, 160 

Z^ 

=^S^NS 

10,782,966 

Cfcter g»ll«.. 

441,231 

80,283 

472,316 

61,766 

■«a 

..««. 

Exported  to- 

661.980 
20.726 

Is 

18|l73 

11 

is:  486 

1S,H6 
68. 0« 

4??;Sg 

Central  Anwrican   glatw  and  BritJah 

1.888,416 

Coal  uid  coke  (loiu): 

i 

i.ri64.i38 1    e.eii,oe3 

3.814,879  1      7,842.W» 

1,606,008 
6,639,838 

5.208,817  (    14,164.041 

7,144,889 

■s 

,.g:S 

9,1M 

18, 9M 

101.633 

67:087 
20,323 
89,734 

Exported  to— 

i,oS  1         6.m 

3,  Mi;  098 

»J:S! 

200[2B1 
2?;  861 

60.308 
11,288,281 

1,3^8';^? 
69l;?S 
4tS:^ 

99:788 
49,934 

13,440,696 

Other  Weit  Indies  and  Bermuda  .. .. 

74a,  069 

22,397  1             82,620 

6,208,817      14,164,«l|       7.144.8SB 

19,469,860 

Coke 

243,968  1         757,144  1           334,069 

1,206,261 

COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS   REVIEW. 
ExporU  o/domeitic  merckandiMt — CoDtJnued. 


Anlcleaandcounuiea. 

1S99. 

MOO. 

QoanUtlei. 

Values. 

QuanUHea.  |    Values. 

Coffee                                                         Iba 

ol87  5Sol         »mB71 

tl3e,Z8S 

306,578 

Ore  {lona)  eiporled  to— 

475 

68.618 

5.300 
3,242 

2.S29 

223,539 

2,  SO' 

282,167 

8,965 

Ingots,  bara.  plnteB,  and  old  (pounda)  «x- 

74,680,6«9 

7,120,4.58 
8,27».1<» 

4*:  128 

69,012,398 
129.633,710 

gss^™- 

21,139,442 

21S.294.IWB 

35,662,649 
1,680,8*3 

318.303.251 

29,395 

Unmanulactured— 

33,156 

12.925.  K3(; 

6,069,;S4 

2,591,401,613 

i.:::::^ 

27,799 
10,8^,7W 

2,93i:065:615 

1,996,931 
268.090.387 

"- fc'f:: 

G.lD'J.eSO 
2,604,327.449 

!,»,»..»,( 

5,788.598 
2,941,959.228 

270,087,298 

Kiported  to- 
United  KiiwdoDi ii5. 

France jlE^'^"" 

Other  Europe Ilta'*" 

2.000.719 
1,035,647,934 

590:mi;W5 

474,  2m|  159 
86;G84 

10,049.371 

65,732,291. 

:::: 

2,S00,3I9. 
669, -.V' 

285,080,586 

748;9«;0^ 

456,606]  837 

78!  045 

39,l00,.'il0 

12, 8-58!  015 

«6,i^? 

106,^:1^! 

6  451 
3,458,446 

8,195 

119. 965.  MO 
25. 911.020 
68,922.916 
41,343,846 
8,518,451 
1,245,526 

7, 160. 19« 
283 

iid.!ud'i«iu 

6,09« 
8,188,47;. 

.     3.528 

315,809 
1,025 

Other  Asia  and  Oteaum ffeL''^- ' 

Other  coontries llto"'" 

Total fliKlea.. 

5.im.f«> 

2,004,327,419 

(165,292,757. 

5.788.598 
2,941,969,228 

270,087,298 

Waste IhH- 

14,922.263 

514,933 

29,908,665 

1,563.220 

ClolhB— 

ffiSSii:;::::::::::::::::::::iS:: 

95,767,663 
281s  4B7, 851 

4,799,128 

79.26,^,167 
165,800,170 

S;SS 

382,225,614 

17, 880, '239 

245,065,327 

13.613.153 

"■SffilfE^.™ 

7,196,359 
1, 130,278 

201870 
175  290 
1,083  646 

Other  ButMie 

tSS 

a  From  Hnwall  nlnce  Jnly,  1900. 


UNITED  STATES  IMP0ET8  AND  EXPOBTS. 

Exrpart*  of  domatic  merekandiic — Coutinned. 


Eleve 

nmonttuien 

ArtlelHiandconnBrlei. 

ISM. 

ua 

QnftntltLeflF 

V.lne«. 

QuMitltle.. 

Value*. 

ClolhB-Oontinued. 

■^^r^VorthA^-eriea 

11,207,408 

11.811 
W,MO 

16,  aw 
'a.m 

88,882 
13  0ST 
M984 
3S,263 

8,128; 172 

sii 

52,378 

t534,8M 

6«,772 
506,688 

«88i96» 
2M,S71 
911,710 

122;  275 
365,966 
996,618 
9, 167,  MM 
229,670 

i:S! 

,31 
3;gi9 

7.610,625 

4,761 

11 

4|061 

"1 

"84; 

i 

796 
■2«i 

452 
028 

139 
698 

191 

I,M( 

3; 

31 

fflW 

Other  oountriea 

382,226,514 

17.890, 'isg 

246,«66,8!7 

13,61i,15S 

°""»=".",'Sri?- 

iis 

1,490,061 

935,  eus 

8,897,322 

Wute,  cop  and  mill tbe.. 

7.817,860 

18,782, 2M 

4,649.171 

5,823,072 

Exported  to— 

396,268 
16,909 

..i;s 

179,560 
42,«3S 

■as 
IS 

16,858 

ii 

6,896 

S?'^' 

"iS 

9,301 

4,«fl,471 

5,828.072 

22,689,710 

19.436,225 

Eartben.stone.&nd  china  ware: 

416,719 
38,998 

454,712 

517,778 

«.1M,069 

730,427 
244:929 

«,Bra,7B6 

Goot^lc 


COMMEBCIAL  EE1ATI0N8  EEVIEW, 


ExpOTlt  of  domestic  Tiierchandiae — Contiaued. 


Slev 

in  month,  ending  Novemh 

ei- 

Artlclea  and  conntrits. 

im 

WW. 

Quantltlea. 

ValUBB. 

Va1n». 

812. 6M 
U.963 

te,S88.3A4 
»n,178 

•as 

"■SSiJg 

ssa.MT 

7,309,642 

697,986 

6.862,022 

Exported  to— 

1X6,  Me 
■K.m 

279,438 
2aS.T6S 

fl;4M 

4.830 

2,009,059 
134,081 

102,688 

79,133 
59,277 

^;i 

2,039,468 

Contml  Ameriaui   BUMx  and   British 

118,  K» 

2fl8 

^i'm 

^669 

868,  S67 

7.30B,M2 

597,986 

5.362.022 

-"^- 

Flbets,  vegetable  and  Utitile  g™>«»,  n 

•"^'; 

8*0,276 

2.869,860 
464,991 

9,m,m 

8.186,084 

828,124 

429,687 

4,019,281 

4, 196,307 

.-..Iba.. 

Cod,  baddock.  hake,  and  poUoc 

i.m,m 

I,014,B2) 

821 
17.460 

I8.(1«,0M 

61,103 
376,768 
62;  812 

126,288 
133,196 

il 

1,398,279 
8,241,412 

1,224 
17,808 

38.177,768 

342,876 
M.511 
36,813 

Salmon- 
Canned  

..-bbii.. 

....Ite.. 

"-^^ 

Bhellttah. 

ii 

4,092,809 

6.795,906 

v.bbt:: 

'"KpS 

14,189.172 

960,642 
1,099,394 
a03,84S 

17ft[481 
2,U»,609 

2.826.296 
69,  OM 
122,909 

28.569.011 

1,787,111 

1409  298 
'266:721 

19^154 
2.440,370 

S:::::::::::::::::::;::;;;:;; 

....ib«.. 

8,122.82' 

16,549,088 
8,lB2:77fl 

lei'sSS 

7,966,788 

8,462,786 

88,828 
8,066 

"■SS 

Central  American   Blatea  and 

British 

H 

7.fiW 

UHITED   STATES   IltPOKTS   AND   EXP0ET8. 

Exportt  of  domettic  merchandite — Continoed. 


Eleyen  month.  «idli«  Norembei^ 

Attlela  and  omntrln. 

1889. 

1W». 

QoanUUea. 

ValDa. 

«Q«.tltt«. 

Valneik 

Fnilw  and  nnte— Continued. 

IS 
Is 

21,351 

4s 

13,078 

#S 

14,701 

.SIS 

7, see,  788 

265,807 

Fun  and  Iut  aklns :  EiporMd  b>— 

"Si 
4S 

8,186,762 

fs 

Z,8B6,M3 

4,836,668 

U,l» 

1,S«;49S 

1,807;«68 

1,578,888 

"^as 

::ii 

208,218,682 
2,187,814 

3i 

OuDpowder Ita.. 

1,818,180 

1«2.«» 
1.880,674 

1,287,648 

180,828 
1,460,860 

1,522.988 

1,820,873 

S:S 

y^:^ 

Hw  ■. ;■■■■■;  ■v.v.v.v.wm:  : 

60,888 

79,823 

Hides  and  ikliia,  olhcr  than  tars  (poonda) :  Ex- 

Si 

•!!:S 

82* 
5.808 

168,744 
4,SS4|684 

ii;i»8 

10,809 

38\318 

KO 

e,s7»,oie 

701,152 

e.T39.MB 

81,478 

U,DU,«08 
8.865 

Is 

1,7B7,1W7 

■■| 

2;  805 

14.  H6 

••g 

2,888 
2,208 

III  168 

74280 

78,870 

Central  American  States  and  BMtlsh  Uou- 

k:^ 

OOHUESOIAL   RELATIONS   BEVIEW. 
Exporti  ofdamettic  merchandite — Contduned. 


Eleven  mouUu  en 

AttloJea  Mid  oonntiiee. 

1£M. 

1900. 

V»1Q«. 

Valuer 

Hop«  (pound«):  Erported  to— 

448,  IW 
2,780 

6s,S4e 

i:S30 

tsa,o<6 

48S 
'406 

895, 4K 
0,240 
M,«8B 
1^*40 

*"'6CT 

12,217, ice 

1,S72,1SM 

11,938,810 

2861718 
1,873;  SOO 

480  898 

sstas'-'"" """ 

642,  M2 

1.183,473 

693,661 

1,  MO,  340 

2,476,489 

411,687 

481.740 

Ink: 

112,170 
102,070 

160,441 

214,340 

262.868 

"SS»"Sit ''*^*  '-^ 

9ra,78& 

|:| 

Wt'.SA 
6T,B82 

281^ 
143,  K» 
122,776 

^% 

'ss 

713.642 

c™t«l  America  Slate*  wid  Brlltah  Hon- 

^■?Sf 

^■^ 

272.344 

119,881 

5.116,718 

22,808 

48,287 

61,383 

154,  MS 

"•^If^         .« u.™- 

a8,ffl» 

73,588 
28,862,883 

88,821,  MO 
S,S52,7M 

3,087,083 
889.441 

Si 

9S.S89 
89,711 

32 
267,266 

22,7721899 

21,?72,8B0 

168,619,888 

94  71? 

6.380,957 

5,319 

3,476 

4,261.743 

Bar  Iron ibi.. 

Bun  or  rods  of  BUel— 

!!R£:::;;::::;::::::::::::::::;:K:: 

4^615 
2,6»I,»W 
2,600,443 

117.836 

HoopTband  and  scroll lbs.. 

'"K."'.':!?rr. „.^ 

steel  (totu)-Kiponed  to- 

1,1(K 

1:fi 

IS 

26;399 

190, 4H 
1»,S20 
70;i20 

'624:334 

1.603 

K1,61I 

«;461 
Ml  287 

'•ii 
■•is 

1. 501. 516 

Centnl  Ameilcsii  Sl&leHHnd  British 

24ri,820 

8,430,723 

341,016 

10,«2.617 

UNITED   STATES  HCPOBTS   AKD  BXFOBTB. 


ExporU  of  donuMic  moYAoiufise— Continued. 


Artlclea  and  countrlu. 

18M. 

im 

Values. 

QnuitltlaL 

Valu«. 

Sheets  uid  plKtes— 

Iron Ibe.. 

Tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  laggeraUn. 

12, tee. ITS 

280,69! 
»,297 

18,107 

19, 213, sen 
809,a9fi 

159,2ffi|689 

i!gg;S 

»,«1,010 

Wire : lb.. 

Bnilden'  hardware,  and  Haws  and  tools- 
Locks,  hinges,  and  other  bnlldera'  baid- 

'■SJ:S 

2.  WO,  MS 

^■^ffl 

8,1«.S« 

s,«»,gc6 

Eiporlod  to- 

'•ill 

as 

8,S«i 

III 

ss 

64,822 

''lis 

'»s 

Central  American  SUlesand  British 

106,809 
496,128 

W, 

27T,41fi 
06,021 

iS'S 

'■ISC 

J!-K 

8.M5.8M 

8,«6B,8S6 

gKSSi/i::::::::::::::::::::::::::"":: 

■2*.-m 

110,781 
1,528,117 

66,687 

21,689 

..as 

""{i; 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 

Oaah  regisleis No.. 

{•^ 

2,757,986 

•■is 

2.711,109 

(a) 

2;  672, 579 

of;  Exported 

17t,92B 
19,878 

IS 

24,08« 

iS'SS 

MO,  700 

1S1,8SS 

nfffi 

1 

}t  (tatcd  prior  to  .Tnly,  1900. 


OOHHEBOIAL   BELATIONS   BEVIBW. 


Bxporlt  of  doTm^ic  merdiatuHM — Continued. 


Article*  «idcoiintrt«. 

UM. 

1900. 

Quantltlee. 

Vsluau 

Valua. 

Iron  and  neel  uid  DU>Dn£utnrM  ol-Couttnued. 
SewEiig  machines  uid  parts  of:  Export- 

as, 910 

506: OSS 

B,MS,M7 

878, 4IB 

21,818 
l,5M,Sei} 

sacsTS 

soe 

SM 

24,626 

1,749,416 

'SSS'C""'"-"""^""- 

'11 

6o;m 

2.160 

K^B97 

'187 

as.rea 

8,040 
^40D 

>7:»a6 

S,9H 

Is 

10l|g43 
8.  CM 

80,444 

»S 

!US 

.« 

.^??S 

IS'SS 

a,  ess. 118 

17.772. IfW 

21,884,106 

Nailaandsplkes- 

Cat..... ibt.. 

Allolher.iacludlDglscbt Lba.. 

4.M7.m 

170,828 

as:s 

S. 779. 807 

676,25* 
1,487,380 
246,014 

2,664 

i;7» 

Total  Iron  and  neel.elcnollnBludliig 

95,469,64ft 

BM.IBI 
218, »« 

992  021 

912, 14S 

iifaS!jts.s''..!"..*«..'"*-:»f 

808,111 

^:S!! 

S,956 
1(16,822 
144;  178 

1,684,409 
840,222 

Total 

250.951 

418,432 

UNITED  STATES  UPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS 
Export*  ofdomettk  merehandite — Contiaaed. 


EleTen  mooths  en 

ding  Nov 

cmb. 

- 

18»9. 

1900. 

Qiuntllles. 

Values. 

23,M».m 

213,646 

Value*. 

Sole  leMherJpoDDds),  ezpoitod  to— 

Si 

100,  wft 

1M,M6 
46,897 

an^fiss 

is 

!M,032 

so.eH 

10.101 

668,889 
184,682 

^;?^ 

^'l* 

360 

73,206 

w;iS 

SS,279.*fl3 

C, 287, 518 

30.526.170 

i.m,™ 
e8,4&& 

■as 

■  Wi:46S 

*'!-SS-?2l 

^IIIs,biiII.  gralD.Mid  alt  other  upper 

18,868,277 

lS..S63,eM 

•"■sa'aw™     • 

»,  814,689 

'enlTia 

1;S 

»;063 

s|m9 

S7;263 

2' 882 

8i;867 
227 

Centnl  Ameritsn  SMtes  and   BritlA 

I'i 

1'^ 

"3'i 

l3,§6S,2n 

1S.668.6M 

Boots  and  ■hoca,  exported  to— 

861,166 

Sg 

m,OT6 

287,  M6 
25;61B 

i:«4 

im 

ISO.  704 
68,001 
876.007 

ContrjJ  Ameriiaui  BUt^and  Britirii 

moil 

8,40».W3 

B:a 

706.806 

24,616,928 

OOXMBBOIAI   BELATIONS 
ExporUof  domettie 


ArUdcuidaoiiDtrle.. 

18M. 

1900. 

Viloei 

V»lU£S. 

171.496 

rJ,W7 

»e,66i 

•88,sse 

Ualt biuh.. 

SeT.TlB 

261, 8W 

282,188 

2C6,S1I 

-^.iTS. .0... 

1,«0,67B 
712,121 

■■S;ig 

^^ISS 

In  Other  ooTerlngR galls.. 

1.018,189 

1,989,271 

«.6« 

96.873 

768.776 
664. 64S 

"-SS^t. 

1,748,212 

1,420.191 

96,080 

"S^"":::::::::::::::::::::::!!;:: 

'fX 

Si 

18.^ 

861. SS6 
301666 
662,485 

1.754,ff76 

1.816,997 

Sioiiiid-iii;i,-::::::::::;::::::S:; 

W',MA 

48.822 

18,860 

S.  861. 270 

I,«8,4I1 

B.  973, 469 

"■SSifKffiS'- 

668, 768 
60,817 

1 

i 

1,097.368 
m.ilA 

129;  691 

18.118 

!:i 

k;i96 

1 

7%,  401 
6K,.124 

•as 
•S 

II 

2[364 
82,216 
69;0M 

ISS 

Brttieh  North  America 

162,029 

Mexico A 

6,468 

Other  Weat  India  wid  Bermndu  .... 

W,KH 

%s 

2.<18,«I 

3.860,436 

2,326.879 

3,97S,469 

7.B2S.M3 

4! 463: 928 
MS,  669 

„!:S 

16B,7M 
123, 4M 
11,333 
122,618 

ss 

371,106 

as 

•■S8;ffi 

4,877 

11 

194,054 

8.291,302 

6961 101 
18,612 

1^ 

98] 336 

is 

166,878 

f^-Z 

Cenln.1   Amerlcsn  SUtea  and  Brlll-h 

3,617 

40,961 

S^.'r.^:".-.'".^".^.^^.:::::::: 

J'i 

.m.fM 

USTtSD   STATES   IKP0BT8   AND   EXPOBTB. 
ExporU  of  domoAe  merehandwe — Continoed. 


AmelMuidnHuiMei. 

IMM. 

1900. 

Qnwtlile^ 

VaIuo. 

Quuitldea. 

Values. 

N>nl  Mont-Ooaimiied. 

UO 

108 

6,800 

60;33S 
163 

Is 

'  70 

18.27«.liW 

7,008.604 

18,609,872 

8.228.128 

10,664.040 

12.201.587 
1,264,S» 

Nickel,  Qiekdoilde,  mud  autM Iba. 

4,617,897 

6,406,612 

OU  eaka  and  cdl-cake  nttai: 

Cotton  aead ll». 

FtaxaeedotmuBBfl Ita- 

1,010.634,893 

'442;»»;»» 

3;SS;i^ 

988.616,166 
892.841,640 

9,786, 5SS 
4,606,2*6 

Tot»I 

1,468,608,862 

18,876,128 

1,328. 856, 886 

1ft  841, 814 

Eiponedto— 

4^089  890 

8,eso,uo 

■  6,108,476 
B,l«8 

860.798,407 

610,199,029 
4,400,909 

•■ss 

796,610 

'1-?^ 

loiTW 

1,458,  MB,  «&2 

IS,  KB.  128 

t,B28,B68,6» 

14,841,614 

"»"»„„.... 

t^ 

45,747 
92,648 

181.792 

186,886 

Olli: 

644,281 

ii 

SB.  660 

iil 

K3.2aS 

»^444 

sw;5ffl 

1.718,830 

622,048 

2,169,706 

wltt^r™^  to  gniTiV  SlloM),"ei: 

8,990.064 

"1 

93.268,074 

826,272 

4,86a|226 
111408 

i:9i« 

l^OTl 

» 

OM 

«M 

790 

106, 742,433 

6,816,866 

126.968,625 

6,772.085 

Hliienl,  reflned  or  manti&ctuiBd,  not  In- 
Lubric»tii.^iuidhe«V7I»rWBn<rtl.g>lIa.  . 

•lii 

7,782,669 

17,726,266 
679,761,282 
66,676,216 

9,134.272 

ToWl  

767,423,076 

54.609,761 

788,164,758 

81,727,999 

""'S^'Wlc-n 

lii 

240.W7,87g 
U,  408,294 

i,<n2.wi 

Hi 

14664  567 
649,167 

114,186 

1S6,5M,79S 
u;670;486 
1,048,184 

'^r^ 

9,28fi,592 

OeotnJ  AnKtlCBn  St>tea  and  Brltidi 

976,  OW 
1761479 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1- 


COHHEROIAL  BBLATIONS  BBVIEW. 

Export*  of  domettic  merelKmdiie — Contmued. 


Anlcleaand  oonnijl» 

ISM. 

1900. 

ValUM. 

Vainer 

Oils— Continued. 

! 

4S.OS6 
39«.t3S 
I,  OSS,  838 
1,478,1(13 
126,740 
1,089,048 
2. 127, 943 

8,025,074 

-■as 

3,790 

660,880 
846.828 
493.  Ul 
4.009.0&I 

1,303,619 
11,836,707 

"as 

SS.Z 

17,069,941 

16,946!  8S2 

11.619,236 

43,826 

i 

6:iii 
2:17^ 

61 
1,601 
i:S48 

OtherWestlndiMsndBermnda.... 

642 

Total  feflned,  eioept  reatdnum .... 

m.43s.aK 

M,  600,781 

763,164,756 

61, 727,899 

Sa*'.!!''*r.'-'-."S. 

802, 7M 

642,781 

429,999 

755,760 

56.162,542 

2,»04,8WI 

t2S,01S 

4,398,637 

Com galls.. 

1,626,622 

•^^^^S':."""""^."^. 

4,Se2,BM 

15, 7M) 
8,216.988 

4ffi 

as 

«»,S30 

■as 

1.112,861 

'■ZZ 
'■ffiS 

5,994 

1:ffi 

179,801 

■ss 

2,175 
184,513 

2,282,871 
8,896,690 
3  323.623 
17038  (H« 
478,616 

3,2631963 

183:442 
804,891 
334  889 
111,526 

CentnaAmerioinStiiteBandBrltlwi 

'•?« 

«,«0,M1 

10.619,197 

38,368.588 

ffiSo," Si »"■• 

100,808 

110,727 

44,792 

109,369 
186,971 
629:601 

102,856 
64.947 

6^676 

64,980 

12,197.028 

""<affiSi  s?bTi°r„d  ,™pi,i^i 

..is 

K,£S'.^  :::::::::::■  :■■■:::■::■""■ 

10,542.180 

1,540,482 

114,784 
2,627,012 

Kfcaiig  piper.. Ib6.. 

85,787,78* 

106.220,269 

■•sss 

Total 

5,m,S77 

6.847,088 

UiaTBD   STATES   IHFOBTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
Export*  of  domatic  merehandite — Oontmiied. 


AitlclMUidoaiiiiBlM. 

UM. 

1900. 

Valoei. 

QuantltlH.. 

V.]ue«. 

^^S  WS.""  (p<»Ddi).«xp<«ed«.: 

428,  Ma 

ZSE.NS 
4.0U;i65 

^327 
2fi.fiSS 

"1:!!! 

as 

!« 

as 

16,^874 
a,  876, 021 

ffl6!4S3 

''SS;660 
1,068;  728 

•"SS 

'■"« 

10,190 

i?o;«5 

11 

ieB,«28,8Bl 

8,816,880 

Its,  240,  £62 

SiS 

m.am 

'^^^i^T'.'r. 

214, 1« 

UEMO 

Si 
ii 

14S008 

11 

'11 

62,'679 
21,848 

=•■»! 

18,878 

li 

as 

88*,  090 
218,106 

u>ii,eo4 

^^ 

3.420 

114, soa 

'11 
li 
li 

01,980 

Centml  Amerlcwi  SUtw  md  Brittoh 

4.M 

Other  West  Indies  and  BeimadA 

^jg 

ts 

«.!«• 

88,288,478 

8, 47a,  881 

40,208.674 

Seal,  beah  ^omtda),  exported  to— 

4i;««t 

2^.»,4g 
8;487 

2,082,760 

1:S 

"■■^■ffi 

"■S 

294,  AM,  186 

3s,5ei,2sg 

298,241,128 

28,734,818 

KffiS^*-.:::;::::::::::::l£:: 

40,380,017 
2.g06,154 

a,au,447 

172,787 

61.062,738 

i,a»,wj 

'•ffi;g 

TotU Ita.. 

41,888.171 

2,884,234 

(£,866,079 

8,048,838 

'"SS^K^S^lZ 

'  'l47:2l» 
4.601),  664 

4,eo3.a>s 
4;ao7;«8 

ie7,S94 
28,488 
100,01(1 

2^;S 

261,810 
206,  IW 

6,664.098 

6;a»;s8» 

840,866 
18,614 

^;| 

ftSfcTiHiii™ 

Iw 

100 


OOHiaEBOIAI.  BEU.TI0H8  BEVIEW. 

Exports  of  domtiHe  tMnAondiw— Oontinued. 


len. 

1800. 

Valnea 

Valnea 

Bee)  prodnctB-CoDtlDQed. 
Beef,  other  eured-ConlliHMd. 
Eiporled  to  (pMindi)— 

U.SDO 

^806 
US,  276 

i.m 

8,2421 478 
Sl.WO 

**M2 

Other  We«  Indies  and  Bermoda  ... . 

=*f'!!S 

CSM.m 

2. 184, 284 

«ll,868,07» 

8,048,688 

^SStiS^^Si^'^'^      . 

IS 

Mm 

1,7«1,<M 

ESS,  on 

6,740 
l,ZS4,Wt 

as 

■■»■!» 

1 

66,007 

II 

87,B3>,684 

SKI 

1,838,600 

7^7l>7 

1,450 

Ka.?sn 

mImo 

1,661, ica 

Centnl  Ajnerlcan  Btatei  and  BrtUih 

Other  West  India  and  Banauds 

S'Sa 

l«,9M,478 

».  806,7*2 

86,818,260 

4.866,(08 

"^Saar".:?::. 

16,0«,8W 

aim 

ss 

'Is 

11 

711 
34,602 
4;74B 

838,646,009 

^OTawfi 

17,870,188 

3,12^667 

807,818 
324,766 

26,  COD 

•■ffiS 

8af,rai 

1,073,248 
20;461 
271, MZ 

7fliM0 
4;  886 
66,610 

278!  ore 

8,m,421 

Cenoal  American  atBt«  and  BrilMi 

27.410 

84,302 

'ii 

in;2so 

8,801 

ac.,JM 

M2,(iM,718 

ai,550,7B7 

422. 286.  SMI 

^JKffli^^.*^     . 

i«»,9ra,Tai) 

III 

3fil.S4S 

61^ ess 

7.4«:7M 
2T4.0S4 
l.N>H.3ie 

as 

i.as?:^ 

21MC8 

1!;S 

■lis 

17,446 

'^^•z 

iii 

2S,01T 

a73,tHz 

■!i 

U,2« 

Central  Amerit«n  l^utm  nnd  British 

Other  VeU  Indie*  and  Bermnda 

wfc:::;;;:::::;:;::::;;::;:;;;;: 

UHITMI)   0TATB^   HCPOBTB    AITD   BZFOBTB. 
Kcporlt  of  domatic  merthandi»e — Contmued. 


Aiticlcauidoatintiles. 

1»W. 

IBOO. 

QtuOtltles. 

Vftloes. 

Quantities. 

Ve]D«. 

iict>— ContlDned. 

rB.88e 

12,109 

as 

11 

78,926 
213,418 
180,872 

•^■m 

^■^, 

10,260 

i»,im,8se 

19,248,670 

180,602.692 

^^^ ,b,.. 

2.VM,8M 

212. 994 

8,828,162 

682,865 

FTMh lb... 

SalCad  or  pickled lbs.. 

80,041,  BIS 
12S,1(«,766 

2,106,996 
7,U0,»» 

20,817,666 
128.840.481 

1,624,650 
8,856.294 

IBB,  7«,  988 

9.217.205 

147,667.997 

9,980.844 

Exported  to- 

1,254.#« 
125,  G4S 

IBB,  BIO 

as 

1.127  499 
888,888 

80,026 
6,48S 

764.230 
3.063 

Ag 

18.040 

71,290,844 

.S:S 

T-fs 

Centnl  Ameilcan  Stitei  and 

Othta  WeM  Indies  and  Bermuda  . . 

1S3,TM,S«8 

9,217,203 

147,657,997 

I«rd  (Mianai),czi>c7te(lto— 

200,Oa8,R15 

x.sss.vn 

187,8S6,1S1 
13e,TW.TG2 

•■■as 

18,571,068 

J| 

'38:«46 

12.ai8.64S 

'•11 

4,eoi 

869.809 
28,678 

la'i 

21217 

im;os7;oio 
"?;^:78J 

2,704,321 
'80^686 

6.063.686 
80,248 
B.  482, 030 
i; bob;  167 
11,684.824 

*^-!SS 

821,  m,  884 

87,H8,801 

682,281,288 

is.'TEsrKS.i^-r'.'^.'ise:. 

2i.m.em 

K2.0Si 

■■^!g 

21,175,899 
718,634 

'■^!'iS 

■"-onsffis^^r. ■».. 

B8, 286,427 
4.858,840 

8.987.492 

419.121 

■tSSlS 

•"«!S 

TWri 

182,896.087 

9.308,618 

IBS,  201, 211 

11.178,883 

OOIODBBOUX  BEl4ATI01!re  BBVIXW. 

Exports  of  domettic  merchaTidwe — Continoed. 


EleT 

m  moDlhi  ending  Norember- 

Aitlc]e.uid<»imtri». 

18». 

irat. 

QnanUan. 

Valn«L 

Vftlme. 

cSeo  uid  oleomargaiine-Contlnned. 
^^^ii'Wd.nn 

7,046.670 
24.842,886 

TM,118 
89,164 

2O,07fl 
142.  MS 
J^940 
SB6;D96 
164,068 

i?S^,?S 

63,003 

2??;SS 

iiieeo 

28. 788 
18,821 

64,491 
18,481 

>,iai.ii! 

ass 

10^460 
79,400 

m,02a 

1678,880 

Centnl  Amerlcui  Btatea  and  BritKh 

sa 

Otlier  WtM  iDdloi  and  Bermada 

22,4)1 

iK,6»,on 

B,»S8,6I8 

168,201.211 

11.17S.SBS 

207,  Ul 

4,764,686 

ss-s? 

O 

6,412,282 

8.185,678 

"^^fesr— 

is 

1.786,187 

1,«60,68B 

80  642 

■•11 

161.858 
822,046 

IS 

16  004 
1M;366 
6,817 
18  281 

1 

''11 

mew 

!i!'H 
'S;g! 

61e!207 
».680 

1161921 
1,630 
16,8ra 

141964 

1,248,186 

'  iSioo 

182,166 

CenCnJ  Ameticui  guha  and  Britldi 

40>i 

24;  m 

279,843 

l^ 

2.828 

aB,T;8,8ra 

4,112,970 

12.889,661 

2,236,161 

'^'uSiSiSn^^a^r^"" 

27,810,688 
1,860 

2,822.602 

281,682 

61S,302 

AS 

n,8fie 

66,790 

2.«41.07| 
264,181 

?S 

68,280 
84  267 
78,234 
'262 
7,761 
12,588 

ptlwtojnl 

«,61B,!^ 
1,046,483 

199!  688 
60:2S7 

^'leo 

'487 

ii 

28,099 
.1900. 

4,«S,«7 

194,821 

22,184 

Geulnl  AmerloD  Btatea  u>d  British 

Other  WeM  Indlea  and  Benuada  .... 

.,» 

,S 

ra 

iSi 

iIncliifledln"Allo(harn 

Gooi^le 


DinnCD   BTATB8   IVPOBTB    AlTD   BZPOKT8. 
Escporti  of  domatie  mereJuxndite — CoDtdnued. 


Elev 

m  montlu  endlDs  Norembei- 

ISM. 

IMO. 

QDautttlei. 

Valoai. 

Valoei. 

nMe-Oontlnned. 

UB.2U 
21.»48 

n&,<72 

2.278 

IB.  348 

nss 

ts,  «»,»(> 

S,in,SM 

62.442,aB7 

6.XB,V.\ 

i,OK,gw 

l,i48,OSO 

16&.Sn.3Sl 

-IS:: 

Rice  bnui.  meal,  and  poUdi 

1.22t,e07 

...as 

■ax 

SS9,»77 
617,318 
1S1,22S 
(0.087 

=~&™, 

SSI 

lB,«e!74B 

i«,a8 

2o,aoo.8n 

4^7»,7S1 
^»&^2B2 

i^m287 

178,827 

...llM.. 

KSLiii^ 

G,aZT,HO 

8,116,286 

Bxponolio— 

l.TO4,0M 

ilaos^Tos 
i,i3e,(iH 

«,M7 

4,161 

«^ 

5.891 

'•Stffi 

iSs 

CenM  Ameilcaii  8Ute>  and 

Brltlih 

"■S 

'i 

8,«6 

■■s 

IS 

6,aZ7,6*0 

0,110,286 

^^ 

^!l! 

°"^«™.».»™ 

..gis?? 

620,  BS7 
1,012,  »4 

AlloOier 

...Ita.. 

-Bi.mTii 

■■^-.^in. 

1.8I0,8» 

...ib«.. 

1M.1B7 

(7,770 

140,1«4 

42,079 

riplrMj^fflrtUW  (proof  saUom): 

711,826 

si 

«B,m 

174. 2M 

ii 

878,681 
748;  M4 

ii:4B4 

878.872 

90^894 

^^te,;.":::::::::::::: 

B>,7M 

2,3*8,776 

3,6ei,8G8 

■■M 

OOiatEBOIAI.    BBLATIONB   BEVIBW. 
EaporU  of  domalie  merchandite — Continoed. 


Elev 

Articles. 

I8». 

1900. 

QosntlUcs. 

Valuea. 

Qiuntlclea. 

V>ln«. 

Sugar  and  molaoo; 

^6S1.014 

i!f;| 

1^897 

•282,807 

1,841,974 

eloM 

600,445 

■■'!!:S 

i,«e,400 

SIS,  995 

■si 

268.888 

488,384 

21,906 

»,™ 

80,682 
]4.S2e 

227 
7,780;779 

11 

1,  Mil  841 
133,876 

1,809.783 

isoloM 

44.21S 

Ceatnl  Ameilam  BlatM  tmd  BridBh 

6;  989 
6?'™ 

16,711,872 

709.976 

13.649,068 

2.831. 16S 

2,757,161 

664,  a77 

371  ,.433 

426,892 

"'^1='=^^.!.       ,. 

310,386,375 
10, 787,  BOO 

27,671,766 
8S2.031 

'^S^ 

821,168.976 

27,808, 7B7 

282,768.948 

24,917.286 

Eip^tedl^^_^_^ 

117,888,007 
24,744,011 

i2,0&l,049 

196,479 
2,200.073 
2,710.034 

Si 

19,313,427 

■•gs 

10.396.016 

1.332,417 

1,176,988 

26,200 
149:862 

1,070,829 

S:!SS 

0.878.200 

..as 

2,661,191 

Si 

8,720,142 
8  173^691 
3;  9^1878 
8,497,711 

"^J"' AjoerlMD  States  and  BrltlBh 

11 

ii 

821,158,875 

27,903,707 

232.768,948 

24,917,286 

^;;iii;i::^;;:l 

8,8W,216 

76,460 
1,820,490 

'766[6S6 

2,403 

i.C06.aeo 

U,  119,291 

iii 

4,686,426 

6.2W,MS 

^'^SSSd'^.^dom 

680,414 

wIbbo 

IS 

172,860 

S^iS 

^as"^'?^-?:*™: 

m,ou 

Gocv^lc 


UirtTKD   STATBS    IHPOBT8    AND   BXFOBT8: 
Export*  0/  domettic  merchandise — Coatdnned. 


._ 

Aitlclei. 

18M. 

1900. 

QuDtltie.. 

Valnn. 

V.laa. 

-»«?.& 

as 

Brlli>hEHt%^ 

&°».::;:::::::::;:::::::::::: 

14,491 

4,6SS,4M 

ffig 

sot,  677 

Vanilsh galta.. 

470,  MO 

671,017 

6*4;  8S7 

^•«|SS)L.,™. J-;.. 

677.  MS 
16S,790 

131, 1S& 

as 

«S7,7B1 

m'oTO 

6I3:9»4 

817.460 

t^taloea biuh.. 

483,164 

2,m,m 

2,286,410 

VaKlRBOldftbraid: 

3M 

tS 

'« 

^SS 

518 

97,228 

1,682 

18S.B24 

as 

.£:S; 

106,172 
192,807 

.ga 

Wine: 

■.^s 

^:^ 

..£:Z 

mother  coverinss g»ll».. 

489,771 

Total 

548,027 

Hewn cubic  leet.. 

SM.OM 
*,415.M1 

31 

<SS 

8,337.174 

806;  986 

8.818,616 

^■savuw™ 

3.gU,U4 

if 

ill" 

"■^■^ 

i'r^° 

737.808 

Ifi8.Wg 

108.129 

as 

Is 

is 

30,979 

InlffS 

8,813.616 

11.966,488 

Goo<^lc 


OOUIBBOIAL   BKLATIONB   REVIEW. 
MrporCt  of  domeitie  merehandae — Continued. 


AzOdm. 

i8». 

uoo. 

Qwntltiee. 

VilaeB. 

QoanadeL 

Values. 

j^^.'&'SSS'r^ 5£^- 

^;g; 

«lB,aB2,4T6 
418,  IM 

'■'S;gS 

«7, 788, 664 

ew,227 

16,678,600 

1,041,221 

18.281.148 

^'CSd'Wi™ 

m.wB 

IS,  274 

as 

SS.UJ 
1,144 

■IS 

SS 

ss 

ss 

•S,M0,12G 
445,466 
1,078,  ao6 
2.929.S96 
1,291,  W5 

&^ 

33.  SSI 

Si 

«M,OH 

& 
24;  081 

29  878 

^'^ 

Sras 

fllB;276 
g,»57 

as 

« 

7i:6J8 
10,787 

iii 

35,912 

**-'^-^ 

8,377,641 

48,072 
1,208,870 

Cential  American  gut™  and  BrltUh 

Other  Wert  Indies  and  Bennnda  . . . 

Ss 

112,147 

22,067 

^■s 

6,242 

981,227 

16,678,800 

1,041,221 

18.181,118 

^:::::::::::::. "- 

81,425 

142.060 

2,978,885 

63,187 

113,780 

465,564 

881,848 
S,837;872 

Otber No., 

!£&;::::::;:::;::;:;:::::::::::::!'::: 

»,as 

&90,601 
42,096,708 

a'^:^ 

32,811,433 

1,088,™ 

'^SHi^K^^'^.'r....      . 

84,224 
198,088 

„ffl 

38,904 
101,608 

S:S 

16,981 
65,141 

£^ 

230,100 

814)781 
i;609 

tS 

374,400 

Ceatnl  American  etata  and  BHUdi 

814,003 

81,467 

16,630 

ii 

41 

8,580,868 

8.806,893 

mnrxD  statm  mroRn  Aim  szpobtb. 

Erportt  of  domedie  merdiandwe — Ckintinued. 


aereDmoiiUueD 

Aitlele.. 

UM. 

MOO. 

V.11.™. 

Valoei. 

•17»,43T 
t8S,&38 

Si 

(,811,069 

■■■iB;8ii;»i 

'^t-::'EEEEEE;;f^: 

M.t»4,«S> 

S,471,S» 

10,  est.  134 

Total  wood,  Mc 

12,086,7«! 

4«,»M.808 

'"-^'^.r°;!*'?!T."': i^. 

B,  Its,  MS 

«»,804 

Ul,810 

59,838 

iC.S^dbfiiv^ii-.v.-v.l'-";;.'*"::: 

■sss 

91,778 

11 

147, 682 

U8,aos 

9,261 

ii 

1,UB,«! 

Ore Una.. 

a,«M 

•68.101 

B*.7W 

1, 062,041 

SToS^iisiasiST ""■■ 

u,aB,aiT 

71S.M1 

138,  W7 

44,126,138 

2,188,614 
94,740 

862,268 

2,278,864 

8,M6,60I 

9,468,868 

TiM&l  value  of  eiporu  o[  domeatlc 

1,1S1,6»7.B10 

1.308,929,330 

CurfedlD— 

81,436,856 
60,*»,B7S 

nB,l»«,S16 
lB,e7«,<»0 

58,777,IM 

sas 

1    i 

1        m 

10         rss 

4            Wl 

ass 

""'^l&e'^'"^^ 

301,888) 
81,449,120 

see, 993 

2.863.801 
8,382,666 

7,729.874 
4.770,4m 

29.828,787 

S,<U,«N 
T,fi88,4a7 
4,'7M*18 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


108  ,  OomOtHOIAL  BBIiATIONB   BBVIBW. 

Sspori*  of  foT^gn  merchandise. 

NOTS.— Tbe  oanunerce  between  Uig  nulled  Stalm  and  Hsirali  and  Porto  filco,  reniectlTGl;.  t>  uot 
Incloded  In  ibe  atatameals  o[  tbe  foreign  trade  ol  tbe  United  males  aller  June  SO,  Ittfo,  bat  l£e  trade 

of  HAWKlt  with  foreign  ooontrles  1«  Included  in  the  ataletnent  ol  tb    '  """  ■'-'--*  "- 

""■ '  "*rto  alco  1*  ihown  BBparBtoljr. 


1  the  Unltod  Etatca 


Articles 

lew. 

igoo. 

Valws. 

CtmuiUUeiL 

ValutH. 

5,182 

2ta 

106 

56,071 

'  80 

11.  W2 

1.280 

m 

S«,2X> 

IBS,  828 

^c'^5i"^Swtb!'eK.?o(  tbe  Unlteid'B^;' 

18,816 

1,MB 
8,64B 

28,620 

2,8ea 

Art  vorki: 

18,  eu 

1.IM 

829 

10.044 

2,W 

si 

Vl55 

OaufbiiBbelBl.: dot.. 

988 

3H 

80 

BM,118 
258 

*,8S7 

2.106 

1«^^ 
16,JS7 

Wheat  (bUBbela) dut.. 

'SS 

367,631 

C^e!°?iot  sbrled,  bunched,  vc  pnpand 
S<»tedV biincbedl  or  prepaied '.'.'.'.'".'.'.. Oat'.'. 

J;ffi 

2i;484 

«,« 

x.^ 

«,«81 

2S.014 

84,221 

1,U5 
i:6U 

«2.481 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  bydratille 

io.eu.B2i 

U,!61.445 

W.BOD 

AlSSn  aSaallaarin  colon  or  dyes,  Inolnd- 
IngeTtrtuit  of  madder  Ipoundi) tree.. 

Arsola,  or  wine  lees  (pounds) dot . . 

Barka,  cinchona,  or  other,  from  which  qui- 
nine may  be  eilraoted(poandB) free.. 

«.871 

865 

8,047 

44 

1,086 

445 

L(«wood  (torn) tree.. 

121 

8,8J6 
UflTO 

8> 

,f« 

149,  SSt 

168,828 

9.211 

27,268 

106, 628 

10,BB4 

mriTED   STATES   IHFOBT8   AND   EXF0BT8. 
Export*  of  fOTtiga  merdiandiK — OonlinQed. 


ArUdOL 

ISM 

1900. 

QnuiatlM. 

VbIdcl 

QDutitiai. 

Vslaa. 

Cb^H»li,  <>"»  J^  dy«.-ConUini«L 

44,g44 

l»,IIM 

f-Jg 

SSiSSSS'lSSK::::::::!!?:: 

7i;o« 

si;  870 

U4,m 

45,757 

i;5 

US,  806 

247,684 

"'■§S 

80,  IBS 

61,499 
4,148 

47.180 

U« 

^SSX^-'ina^liiA- 

ei,a62 

UB,7ST 

2,032 

06,007 

"SSS^,-;,; ffi- 

111,417 
4,  #78 

388,771 
124,681 

2. 925 

ffiai'".?'?^:.':^.::;:::^:; 

3M,E84 

12,  an 

796,881 

43,280 

12,228 

8,238 

BOO 

^''SiMticCpmiKb) dot.. 

NltnMoIdoiu) flee.. 

'■^ 

1.171,961 
•2,680 

17,  MB 
M,7B7 

4,102 
1,B15 

994,174 

■■a 

2I,S7D 
2.682 

88,286 

a^tfc"..'!".':°:^.'.;;;;::;:::::::::gSI:: 

Sg;i 

10,804 

1S;S 

428 

ass 

10,037 
303,852 

1,087,W5 

-SaSre:-:: ::■ 

a.W4 

4,909 

i;8t« 

&,8S3 
2,882 

Sm 

315,074 
2,222;B88 

40,005 

■■s 

».2?^.".™"!"?:^.;.-.;.;.v.7:.ffi:: 

e,*68 

2.398,2*8 
M,2M;291 

B,52S 
2.846,324 
42.BW.547 

18,002 
341,026 

ice 

1.T16 

285,326 

964 

Pig^  tan.  ingoto,  rJj^old.  «nd  othMjOn. 

i,«o,aM 

183,979 
8,212 

1.281.7S2 

212. 2U 

182,191 

Cork: 

64,459 
2S,I47 

as 

Unnumnlaclured  (pounds) free.. 

WmW  or  flocks  (poond*) tree.. 

n^ 

41,368 

1,006,578 

e:855 

"*^ 

ogle 


OOIDCBBOTAL   RELATIONS   REVIEW. 


Etporti  of  foreiffn  merchandue — Contiuned, 


Elev 

m  month.  Bn 

Mkite 

UM. 

1800. 

VBlnes. 

QuanUtlea, 

Valuea. 

°°"SSi£^'^'-- 

11.112 
20,Stt 

12,»13 
2Se.700 

81,  lU 
32.648 

'§a;o?,'Sius;:?r:-..':r-.«:, 

288,812 

21.761 

811,818 

SS.7S0 

dothlnTi  ready-nuwle,  and  other  iretuliiR 

18, 4M 

2,818 
172,  W6 

68,729 
8,708 

's3te';ss;t3sjri». 

838,868 

10,208 

108,861 

^(sain'-':.™."^.'».-d». 

7,a9t 

29,  «8 

236,882 

648.407 

Buthen,  atone,  and  china  wara: 

Chtna^p™cel.to,p«l«.,and  btoqne.  (dutJa- 

■11 

^^ 

\m 

S6,81T 

88,706 

u 

68,718 

4.7W 

*.m 

^ 

40,060 

Fealhen  and  dowm,  natural,  dicned,  col- 

Feathera,  floweti,  IniltH,  gralni,  and  leavei, 

1,384 

FerUlliera  (free): 

8 

IS 

■m 

re 

1S.2M 

32.102 

F1ben.Tee«t*Ue,andtextUe  gTaoeB.aGd  man- 

,.i 

ai 

Si 

27 
844 
1.CTO 

8],  Ml 

iobItii 

Kii:-::::::;:-;-;;;y;;&; 

1,1«S 

lu.ua 

808,818 

8,881 

ii 

^880 

706.818 

8,220 

'SXS^.T.\-^'^£. 

»,,2 

18. 7M 

a^les.  e(^i«e,  threads,  and  twine,  n. 

18.137 

au.«6 

S.eGG 

218.144 

ffli"&t!.-^:-a-iiii,-'p- 

13,098 

^°SfflSSSS'.v:::::::::-K:; 

]  va 

1000 

w 

iiwi 

147.240 

94,182 

UmTED  STATES  IMPOBTS  AND  ZXPOKTB. 

Exporle  offoragn  merchandue — CoDbnned. 


UM. 

IW 

v>iue>. 

Quwitltie& 

VilneL 

"*Fr«h- 

4«,7» 

•7,787 

u.aw 

S11.0U 

8e,flo 

1.1W 

IS,«« 

K,B84 

~^KSr'M!2SS'(U«ii.-. 

U,142 
8M.2S2 

e4,«»4 

'■I 

67,066 

^^SiftS'p'SS'lSSiaf':. 

i.n8.8» 

271,  TU 

AS 

ia.n4,4M 

2,675,478 

8»linon,  p'lokled  or  Billed  (poundB).."!; 

«4,008 

498,848 

'^.'J.'SL™""*                  — 

410,  TM 

7,866 
6.418 

S!SS.S;*:::::::::::.:::::::::a: 

676,689 

258  848 
429: 879 

oai 
we,  oca 

Oiuxes  {bouods) OM-. 

li33SXfiS°r..2V.  -?.'.::;;; : : :: :  ;SSJ: : 

44,  SSI 

104,492 

7M.9W 

HnM— 

AlmoDd*  (poundB) dut.. 

m.m 

li 

186,270 

^S 

812,710 

708,049 

Fan: 

108,  Mt 

^SS 

Ginger  ale  or  ginger  beer  (dozen  plnta) . . .  .dut. . 

i.Tn. 

Qlan  uid  glanwue: 

Bottles,  vl»l»,  demijolmg.  carbojri,  uid  lu« 

1,841 

875 
7,827 

^288 

Tared  (■ni»re feet) dut.. 

600 

' 

10,621 

gisi'ssa t^" 

10,  m 

.!;iS 

>,M5 

615 

H.ir: 

■ts 

"■ilS 

18,47B 

11,7V2 

BM,  boniKU,  ud  bowJi,  BOd  materialB  tor, 

7,8M 
48,100 

18,660 

61.1W 

61,066 

67 

468 

Goot^  Ic 


OOMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS   BBTIEW. 
Expari*  offorngn  merehandw — Contiaued. 


AitiolMBiaconntrtat 

18M. 

IMO. 

aiunUtlcs. 

Ytlof. 

QuBuaaeii. 

Vkluea. 

■"s."as^r^.e.«:r.*!!r.!ri^';. 

^iS 

"lii 

Jii 

ii 

AU  other free.. 

8,960,061 

STT.SGT 

4,704,060 

846,841 

81688 
10,610 

HoumBoM  Bnd'p^icnui ' eitoctB,' u^ 

14,SM 

81,809 

7;w 

iDroiof:                "         *^       ' 

""'»oSSSs!.!r^.°r!- 

2.SM;686 

«1,11B 
1,781.280 

8,648:362 

a.B27,flSS 

l,7M,Se5|       3,6B0.M1 

44.797 

17,804 

M,Om 

FlKlioo(ton>) duk. 

IBS 

so.a42 

isi 

90 
9,078 

4,«» 

1.008.601 

8,418 

131,241 
2,447 

^^  blWMu  ■lubi,  ll»et8.  uidta^ofgted, 

10,™ 

241,  KSS 
281,824 

8,017 

g.aog 

1,2M 

2i.».!'-'.»^..r".."^.u"j. 

"i'S 

*4,86» 

0 
2.01B 

1 

6.1M 

185,42) 

Bhotguii  barreU.  In  dngle  IQbea.  FoTKed, 

114,788 

856,866 

487,449 

'™'ii:.ffif:!f!!.': 

452,474 

61477 

1,846.880 

^S8 

■^SS'saviSai..'?"™:^:. 

"'m 

7087 

21.024 

'"•lis 

2.ffra,TO4       !«».««.«« 

8.6».,»0 

1.S6& 

D.qil.zmiG001^le 


UNITKD   STATKfl   IMPOBT8    AMD   EXPORTS. 
Exporl*  of  foreign  mrrchandue—Coatiaaed, 


Elev 

n  month,  er 

dlnKNovemb 

er- 

AMclaftDdccuDtrte^ 

lew. 

im. 

QuacUCiH. 

Vall». 

Valoea 

m.714 

i.ses 

15,890 

M7.0M 

"ssJ-sfeSsT!-..."'..™":^ 

7,834 

=='== 

20.871 

a),8» 

■ 

S;J£ 

U.BU 

M«lth«rlcT(biiibel«) dut- 

1,810 

838 

Halt  llquon  (RaUoni.dDt]ab1e): 

4:109 

1.W 

2)462 

8,890 

i2,azs 

8,407 

6.802 

2b 

422 

3 

89 

'lSs,5S'.ZSS^te««iiiii;:. 

4.»n 

JH 

IS 

«,M2 

5,486 

round  or  ntJIl  itnw  orotber  i^etable  BDb- 
sunce,  Indndlng  Chintse,  Japanese,  and  In- 
dl»rti»w  malting  (nqouejaS.) dul.. 

W,887 

11,  BM 

48,112 

3,7M 

ol^e.s.  IduBaMe)' 

*»,ra 

12,  Ml 
64:668 

iio,m 

U,44» 

6,788 

83,^ 

11, KM 

81,  M6 

4,706 

2.™ 

1S,7« 

8K,"^'°"' «•■ 

i.8» 

3,210 

».Z 

11.634 

12.118 

i& 

105.218 

107,981 

11,506 

Paper  rtock  crude  (w«  iIbo  Wood  pnlp.lree); 

71,1(69 

1.287 
1.241 

79.204 

2,628 

2,979 

is 

1442 

5.165 

w™ 

Goo<; 


iglc 


OCaOOBOIAL   RELATIONS   BXVTKW. 
Exporit  of  foreign  nMrcAantfiM— Continned. 


Eleven  moDllu  eoiUng  Noyember- 

Aitlclesuidooiuitilca. 

I8». 

WOO. 

Qiuuitltlei. 

Valuej. 

Qiuntltlea. 

Valuea 

SS8 

MtK 

W 

Plomhap)  (tooBl toe.. 

B 

HMt  producU  (dQtlmblel- 

^S 

'^''i^^lZ.'^^''"'^- 

^% 

■AS 

».M2 

184,818 

Ri™(poond8,dutl.ble): 

"■1:SS 

>«.» 

"■"tS 

270,468 

117 

Rice  floui.nce  meal, and  bnAearlee 

a«B.OM 

aM.»o 

18,799,066 

SiiSJ'S&;-v;;;;;:::;;;;;v;;-v.S-: 

4,BH,ai7 

7,«63 
2,878 

8,848, 7M 

B,W 

IS 

16,458 

1*,T46 

19,009 

U,080 

■ss 

'tis 

as 

Sbw.otm  reeled  from  the  coooon 

=t^ 

1H,KI» 

892,  »1 

103,898 

299.240 

""SSSS-a.^'SSSU^w™. 

S1,Z11 

8» 

U7,S81 

iniSa 

9,SU 

28Ii 

5,418 

T^yet^iplSSSS,  K^  ^er  pile  bbrica 

111,139 

zn.ioa 

»8,S» 

*'!Si^'^'*^'" '""''  "»°°^'- 

IM* 

8.2B3 

17,890 

2,190 

7,037 

Bplcan: 

2,762 

to.m 

»;609 

2,189,288 
'49,008 

A,,S,s5:^'.°'™:':::::::::::::,'K: 

^970 

Do dnt. 

2.W1,3S0 

M2.010 

2,801.404 

282. 0» 

Spirits,  distilled  (pniotgalloTu): 

tolDtenislrerenuetaii Iree. 

01,4X1 

17,267 
B,fi88 
1(«,9S7 

|i 

2.807 
8.848 
45449 

ei.va 

181,702 

84,294 

69. 101 

18;717 

iZ 

:-——■—.: 

UNITBD   STATES   IHPORTS    AND   EXPORTS. 
Eeport*  of/oreign  merchandite — Continaed. 


Artlcl«. 

ISW. 

1900. 

Vmlua. 

QnantlCiM. 

ValDca. 

'"'^^ossrsxs.r'^"'^^. --t- 

zaSplW 

I3S.N7 

M,438 

"""wrt  ixm  No.  18  Dutch   Btandard  In 
Cut  (under  Untj  irlUi  Haw«ll) 

183,826 
l,OB0,(8fl 

4,B0e,MO 

7,8SB 

isa.U2 

687,879 
2,746,100 

Above  No.  16  Daicb  stiindaTd  in  color 

6,IWS.I»1 

is»,see 

8,288.979 

2,080 

i,m 

^%S^*"^^^^°£: 

1,«S,1B7 
«B,1« 

262, 4«g 

1,016,688 
1.066,461 

136,294 
820,274 

Le>I  (poniid».dnttable)- 

1,0CQ.9B8 

Mi2,40S 

,,S!:S 

1,881,670 

W7,171 

1.72),  iKfl 

""dSSSSiCJS'SSffi^ 

9, 086 

2,B7fi 

.M^ 

28,861 

21,191 

1.M5 

•       24,160 

V<«eub1e«  (dattBble) : 

i»,3S7 

"•?. 

"2 

i,7n 

li;206 

*"£&,»„„,.«» 

82,449 

WliwB  (datJiblB): 

™"tol5Sto(|»lIon.) 

2,110 
20,777 

28,497 
11^402 

2,606 

12,  «7 
6,098 

89,072 

61,181 

Oibinettfood»- 

1,«1 

■Si 

2,479 

41 

1.881 

161,208 

S8.906 

4,244 

™1S 

4;6« 

719,899 

HumbooiHof  (dntlBble)- 

18.8» 

27  849 

20 

mm 

114,2*9 
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AHIOlM. 

— ," 

a 

1960. 

V»luee. 

VtlBIX. 

Wool.hftlrol  tbe<:uael.Bi»t,alpa«,uid other 

12,5<B,13S 

)i,as),oa] 

Ti 

51, 2M 

18,096,096 

2,110,814 

2,688,880 

898.855 

a-ssassfe- 

5,788 

lO.OIS 

IS.  614 
89:905 

82.061 

2,624 

798 

1,768 

(5,091 
16,024 

66.916 

»ff7,l«4 

16.  H8 
868,186 

Mungo,  flocka,  ahoddy,  aolli,  wool   8i- 

75. 0» 

48,897 

725 

21.967 

14,980 

250,798 

175.  ao 

8S,(BT 

■•1! 

45.794 

"■a 

1,604 

8,048 

68,568 
248,108 

8,516,618 
12.116,210 

11,90I,4M 
11,158,288 

Total  lalne  of  eip<»ti  ol  loidgn  mer- 

20,662,028 

28.062,720 

W.  261, 877 
10,400,151 

13;i6a;M9 

6.824,896 
11,426.877 

7.185.201 
2,684,168 

aS:4u 

12.804,986 
200.004 

AmQlmi  veililB 

■nK-rr. 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


AFRICA. 

FollovinK  the  nsaal  custom  of  the  Review,  the  continent  of  Africa, 
for  trade  reasons,  !>■  considered  in  four  eeo?rapbical  diviaionH — (1)  the 
Northern,  covering  the  Canary  Island),  Madeira,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Egypt;  (2)  the  WestCoast,  including  the  British 
colonies  and  protectorates  of  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Lranibia,  and 
the  Gold  Coast;  the  French  possessions  of  Guinea,  Dahomey,  the  Ivorj' 
Coast,  Senegal,  and  the  Sudan;  the  German  dependencies  of  Togo- 
land,  Kameroon,  and  Southwest  Africa;  the  Portuguese  possession  of 
Angola;  the  Kongo  Free  State,  under  Belgian  influence,  and  the 
Bepublif  of  Liberia;  (3)  South  Africa,  embracing  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Mozambique  (the  trade  of  which  is 
largely  in  transit  for  the  Transvaal),  British  Central  Africa,  and 
Rl^esia,  the  commerce  of  which  passes  chieSy  through  Cape  Colony, 
I^atal,  and  other  South  African  countries;  (4)  the£astCoast,  including 
Zanzibar.  Mad^fsscar,  Mauritius,  Reunion,  German  East  Africa, 
BritiBh  Eaat  Africa,  Abyssina,  Erythrea,  and  Somaliland. 


NORTH  AJ'BICA. 

CiNAKT  I8IiAin>S. 

Business  in  the  last  year,  says  Consul  Berliner,  of  Teneriffe,  has 
been  proeperouSj  the  only  drawback  being  the  unsettled  customs 
dutJes.  iive  sading  vessels  have  brought  cargo  from  the  United 
States,  consisting  mostly  of  petroleum,  lumber,  etc.  We  are  gaining 
trade  in  iard,  tobacco,  flour,  and  hams,  but  these  are  mostly  shipped 
via  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  The  following  table  shows  tbe  principal 
imports  at  Teneriffe  in  1899: 


Artl<sl» 

^nsland. 

G.™«.y, 

Fiwwe. 

SWlA 

:::::::qs:^: 

S^ 

^^ 

M3,Mi 

1,7B1,U1 
US,  788 

677,84* 

:;::;::^:: 

■::-:--3S- 

21«,«U 

887,026 
1,0a,  4M 

l^per 

808.271 

as 

do.... 

482,  «8 

v:v:.:::Z.::. 

^.^ 

■■"i76:«6- 

6<6,S74 
1,S61,«9 

«4,7ao 
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According  to  a  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  2451,  annual  series) 
England  has  most  of  the  trade  in  the  Canan'  Islands,  the  only  riyal, 
practically,  being  Germany,  Spain  sends  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  United  States  Tireaeury  returns  show  that  export*  from  our 
country  to  the  Canaries  in  1899  were  valued  at  $271,000,  and  imports 
therefrom  at  $14,700.  Exporte  from  England  in  1899  were  $3,420,800; 
impoi-tfi  into  England,  $4,083,500;  exports  fi-om  Spain,  $304,700; 
imports  into  Spain,  $24,800. 

Consul  Berlmer  says: 

The  United  Stat««  consular  iwent  at  La  Palma,  Mr.  Manuel  Yanee,  has  received 
from  the  Spanish  Government  the  contract  to  finish  the  mole  at  Santa  Cruc  de  la 
Palina.  Thiswill  involve  an  expenditure  of  3,000,000peset«9  (at  present  exchan^ 
about  $47S|000),  and  when  finished  will  make  one  of  the  safest  and  beet  harbors  m 
these  islands.  His  contract  is  for  400  meters  (1,312  feet)— 100  meters  to  be  100  feet 
and  the  balance  SO  feet  broad.  He  is  desirous  oE  geltii^  improved  machinery  from 
the  United  SUtee. 

MADEIRA. 

Exports  in  1899,  eays  Consul  Jones,  of  Funchal,  were  valued  at 
$1,560,800,   and  consisted  chiefly  of  embroideries  ($266,700),  wine 

f 876,700),  butter  ^161,100),  eggs  ($104,600),  and  fruits  ($41,400). 
xports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $15,900,  over  $14,000  of 
this  consisting  of  wine.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $504,800,  and  embraced  corn,  wheat,  petroleum,  and  staves.  Wheat 
is  the  most  important  item  in  this  list,  amounting  to  $331,400;  corn 
was  valued  at  $104,400.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  $1,847,700. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  says  the  consul,  is  brought  from 
the  Azores,  and  not  paying  customs  duties,  does  not  appear  on  the 
books.     The  city  of  Funch^  is  now  lighted  by  electricity. 


The  total  imports  in  1898  (no  later  statistics  available)  were  $1,450,- 
000;  the  exports,  $1,958,500.  No  returns  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  available,  except  those  of  declared  exports,  which  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $449,900.  The  United  Kingdom  sends 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  import^  into  Morocco,  and  takes  about  26  per 
cent  of  wie  exports.  Germany's  share  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
is  about  7  per  cent  and  17per  cent,  respectively;  France's,  about  21  per 
cent  and  26  per  cent.  The  British  consul  at  Dar-el-BaidJa,  in  a  report 
quoted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London,  October  25, 1 900),  says 
mat  cotton  goods  come  from  Manchester;  France  and  Belgium  com- 
pete for  the  sugar  trade;  candles  are  nearly  all  from  London;  wool 
comes  from  France.  Germany  sends  cutlery,  tools,  nails,  etc. ;  also 
glossy  cloth,  tableware,  locks,  hinges,  stationery,  cheap  mirrors  and 
utmps,  and  soaps.  England  ships  tin  plates,  brass  candlesticks,  sheet 
brass,  confectionery  and  biscuits,  woolen  manufactures,  drugs,  paints, 
and  dyes.  Deals  are  imported  from  Sweden,  Hilks  from  France,  sacks 
from  India,  iron  girdei^  from  Belgium,  matches  from  Belgium  and 
Italy,  etc. 

AlAiERLA. 

Imports  in  1899,  according  to  official  returns,  were  valued  at 
$65,834,900,  of  which  France  sent  over  $54,000,000.  Exports  amounted 
to  $66,771,900,  and  of  this  nearly  $54,000,000  worth  went  to  France. 
The  following  shows  the  trade  with  the  chief  countries: 
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Ooontrie* 

ImportiL 

»,,.„ 

CountTJeH. 

Importii. 

ETport* 

I,101.«67 

11,211.767 
M7.41S 

■sb.vn 

882,787 
7^^ 

81,266 

Norwar  and  Sweden .... 

Mfc-i^::::::: 

2(»,711 

CubawidPortoRleo.... 

1.11B,«0 

Consul  Kidder,  of  Algiers,  thinks  that  there  is  an  excellent  market  for 
United  States  products  in  Algeria.  The  population  is  pn^^ressiTe, 
and  improved  &rmin^  and  other  implementB  are  in  constantly  increas- 
ing demand.  Colonization  from  France  has  been  encouraged,  and 
there  are  prscticaUv  no  prejudices  to  be  overcome.  New  things  and 
new  methods  are  welcome.  Our  harvesting  machines,  sevring  macbines, 
and  petroleum  are  in  advance  of  similar  importations  from  other  coun- 
tries. Our  food  products  are  sold  to  some  extent,  and  coat  has  also 
obtained  a  foothold.  Direct  steamship  service  is  much  needed  for  Uie 
extension  of  United  States  trade. 

The  following  details  of  the  trade  of  Algeria  in  1899  are  taken  from 
Nachrichten  fOr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin: 

The  import  as  well  ae  the  export  trade  of  Algeria  shows  a  total  iocreaBe  over  that 
of  the  preceding  jew,  aJthoogn  the  vintiwe  was  uneatisfactorv  both  in  quality  and 
qnanlit;.  The  poor  vintage  was  parljally  oounterbalanced  by  the  good  crops  of 
cereals.     The  following  table  gives  the  chief  articlee  of  import: 


liveauimals head.. 

Salted  meats poundB.. 

Skins,  raw,  fresh,  or  dried, 

^ands 

..poonds.. 
kl  fats  (eepeciallyflah), 

pounds 

"*■ —                  ..ponnds.. 
do 


Sii^"" 


Cheese.. 


79,160 

3,837,427 
6,877,823 
1,337,354 
4,701,606 
172,047 
981,811 
6,564,761 
8,166,421 
16,269,669 


947,634 
11,440,460 
28, 586, 212 
1,686,260 


Dried  v^etables do 

Chestimts,  and  Sour  from, 

pounds 

Millet,    canary   seed,    etc., 

Polatoee pounds.. 

lible  fruits: 

Ficsh do. 

Dried do. 

Oily  seeds  and  fruits. do. 

Raw do....      4,782,167 

Refined do....    32,771,123 

GItiooee do....         669,318 

Coffee do....    11,497,388 

Tobacco  in  leaves  or  rolls, 

pounds 3, 247, 568 

Olive  oil pounds.. 

Other  oils  except  mineial, 

j)OnndB ffi;,z*w,  two 

Wine,  ordinary. ..gallons..       1,427,490 

The  main  ariiclee  of  export  are  table  fruits,  fresh  and  dried;  cork,  alfa,  vegetaUe-' 
h^,  cattle,  fodder,  wine,  must,  phosphates,  iron,  zinc,  sea  salt,  and  wool. 


2,099,676 


5, 277, 607 
14,659,261 
3,383,618 


1,262,006 


Liquor gallons.  -  327, 424 

Boer - pounds..      8.447,086 

Alcohol    and     brandy, 

gallons 1,667,219 

Mineral  waters . .  .pounds..      3, 530, 914 
Building  materials    of    all 

kinds pounds..  247,762,344 

Sulphur do 40.297,440 

Ct^ bushels..      6,086,181 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oil, 

pounds 1,121.^0 

Iron  and  steel pounds.,    50,594,423 

Soap,  except  toilet  soaps, 

pounds 27,468,822 

Chicory pounds. .      1, 231, 157 

Candles do..-.      7,561,706 

Pottery do....    22,686,271 

Glass    and    crystal    goods, 

pounds 11,661,734 

Tissues  of — 

Flax,  hemp. .  .poouds.  - 

Jute ,....do 

Oottot do.... 

Wool do 

Paper    and    paper    goods, 

pounds 14,860,964 

Skins    and    furrier    goods. 

pounds 4,916,365 

Machines pounds..     14,486.064 

Metal  tools do 39.880.564 

Wooden  tools do 146,227,672 

Bnud,  basket,  and  cordage 

wares pounds . .      1 ,  877. 996 

Toys do....      1,514.680 
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A  British  foreign  office  report  says  that  imports?  in  1898  ainotinted 
to  $10,331,500,  and  exports  to  ^^529,900.  No  later  statistics  and 
none  relating  to  trade  with  the  United  States  are  available.  Prance 
has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  importing  cereals,  olive  oil,  wine, 
sponges,  and  zinc  ore,  and  exporting  prepared  hides  and  leather  manu- 
factures, tools,  textiles^  sugar,  and  manufactured  articles  in  general. 
There  is  a  large  transit  trade  through  France  from  other  countries. 
The  import  tnwe  from  countries  other  than  France  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Malta;  exports  also  go  to 
Algeria.  Great  Britain  sends  cotton  goods,  drugs,  fumitare,  cut- 
le^,  etc. 

In  r^fard  to  the  region  south  of  Tnois,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de 
G6c^fraphie  Commeroiale,  Paris,  1900,  has  an  article  which  is  summa- 
rized below: 

Djfirid,  properly  Bpeakingr,  compriBee  the  Kgion  Bitnated  between  the  salt  lakes  of 
that  name  and  the  salt  lake  Rharsa,  compoeed  of  the  oaaee  of  Et-Oadione,  Et-EBmioa, 
TozeuT,  and  Nefta,  all  remarkable  for  their  gr^t  fertility.  The  population  numbers 
Borne  30.000  inhabilants,  moatly  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  principal  culture  is  the 
date  palm,  which  suite  the  soil  admirably.  To  encourage  its  cultivation  the  Gov- 
ernment has  suppressed  the  export  duties  on  datee.  There  are  635,000  trees,  every 
part  of  which  can  bo  utilized.  The  wood  iBU§ed  for  carpentering,  and  tomakebeamB 
and  dooTS;  the  flexible  ends  of  the  young  branches  arc  planted  on  the  walls  of  beaten 
earth,  ihcloeing  the  oaaia  in  a  palieade;  the  young  leaves  are  employed  in  basket 
work,  in  making  hats,  covers  of  platee,  etc, ;  the  sap  is  utilized  in  making  a  drink 
much  appreciated  by  the  natives.  Th»  most  important  product,  however,  is  the 
fruit,  of  which  an  avera^  of  800  to  1,000  tons  of  one  variety  alone  ig  annuaUy 
exported,  while  the  prodaction  of  other  kinds  reaches  15,000  tons,  a  third  of  which 
is  consumed  in  the  country  and  the  rest  exported.  Next  to  the  date  in  importance 
comes  the  olive  tree.  Soufse,  Stax,  and  Djerba  are  surrounded  by  magnificent  for- 
ests of  olive  trees,  and  the  oatds  of  £l-Oudiane  has  25,000  trees,  producmg  annually 
13,200  gallona  of  oil.  This  oil  formerly  found  a  market  in  Souf  and  southern  Algeria. 
At  present,  Sonsee,  Mehdia,  Monaatir,  and  Stax  have  model  oil  manufactories,  which 
eqiud  the  best  equipped  manufactories  of  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain.  More  than 
8,000  tons  were  exported  in  1898.  The  oil  is  of  irreproachable  punty  and  extremely 
delicate  in  flavor;  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  put  on  the  market  as  French  oil. 
Beddes  the  olive  and  date,  peaches,  apricots,  pom^ranates,  bananas,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, and  grapes  flourish  here,  and  the  fruits  are  sent  to  the  Algerian  markets.  An 
important  commerce  is  also  carried  on  in  ailk  tissues  and  silk  mixtures.  The  silk 
coverlets,  the  bomous,  and  the  silk  masques  have  acquired  a  certain  renown. 

The  fact  that  trade  was  flourishing  a  century  ago  oetween  Ghadames  and  Nefta 
shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  establish  acommercial  houseat  Nefte  for  the  exchange 
of  gruns  and  manufactured  articles  for  the  wool,  cattle,  rkins,  mtrich  plumes,  and 
anna  of  the  iionthem  tribes.  Already,  the  creation  of  the  port  of  Bfax  and  the  rail- 
W^  from  Stax  to  Gafea  have  been  the  starting  point  of  a  now  era.  The  railway 
belongs  to  the  Societj^  of  Phosphates  of  Gafsa.  Its  construction  was  one  of  the  ctm- 
ditiona  of  the  grant;  it  is  flnisned  for  160  miles.  The  phosphate  company  and  the 
rulway  have  built  five  large  bridges.  More  than  200,000  tons  of  phosphates  have 
been  extracted.  The  prolongation  of  the  railway  is  already  demanded.  Ab  it  will 
eserciee  an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  assured  of  consid- 
eraible  traffic,  not  only  of  merchandise,  but  of  traveleiB. 

TRIPOLI. 

The  import  trade  in  1899,  says  a  British  foreign  office  report,  was 
valuedat|l,873,100,  and  the  export  trade  at*l,997,700.  Of  this  latter 
the  United  States  received  $243,300  worth;  there  is  no  record  of 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
esparto  grass,  sponges,  barley,  cattle,  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  henna, 
eggs,  mats,  and  ivory.     In  the  impoii;  trade,  Great  Britain  sends  cotton 
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goods,  tea,  etc. ;  petroleum  comes  from  Russia;  sugar  from  Egypt, 
Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles.  The  value  of  tite  cotton  cloths  imported 
in  1899  was  over  *460j000;  of  flour,  over  *200,000;  of  provisions, 
$100,000;  of  planks  and  timber,  f^,000;  of  iron,  195,000.  The  trade 
vas  divided  among  the  principal  countries  as  follows: 


CoontilGe. 

BxpoTtito. 

^^^                 Oomitrla. 

EzpoTttta 

Im^ 

4ihm 

aSs26 

14.600 

•igS! 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  I^iris,  saye: 
A  lai^  deeert  liea  between  the  eouthern  boundary  of  Algeria  and  the  Sudan, 
which,  under  the  common  name  liiat,  embracer  three  dlsbicte— Ounua,  in  the  north ; 
Tnat  proper,  south  of  Chirara;  and  Tidikelt,  east  and  soatheast  of  Tuat.  The  laat- 
named  district  ie  scarcely  inhabited,  but  exercisee  a  kind  of  ao-vvnagoty  over  hoih  of 
theothere.     Theor"-  '""'"   " — •""* — ' — i^i^f'WJJv™!.  i-t..i ii — u 


and  7,000,000  pahn  treea.  Although  theee  " 
desert,  prodncmg  only  a  few  dates  and  plants,  they  are  markete  for  the  nomadic 
tribes.  Ineala  eepeciallv  is  the  Eoarfcet  place  for  the  Hoggar-l^Dr^a.  Chiefly  as 
the  result  of  its  geographical  position,  Tuat  has  developed  a  very  considerable  trade 
with  the  Sudan,  particularly  in  European  goods  imported  by  way  of  Morocco  or 
Tripoli.  Two  gr^t  caravans  go  yearly  from  Akabli,  the  most  Bouthem  oasis  of 
Tidikelt,  to  Timbuktu.  The  flrat  caravan  oE  the  season  starts  early  in  April,  reaches 
Timbuktu  at  the  end  of  May,  remains  there  during  the  mimmer  months,  and  starts 
on  the  return  journey  the  1st  of  October,  arrivii^  at  Akabli  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. The  second  caravan  leaves  Akabli  early  in  October  and  returns  in  Iday. 
Thirty-five  days  is  sufficient  for  the  jonmey,  but  the  caravans  take  a  few  days  more 
for  the  necessary  reetB.  The  resting  places  are  selected  with  r^ard  to  sprii^  of 
water,  shade,  and  fodder.  The  caravans  take  to  the  Sudan  flreanns,  swords,  tools, 
and  turdware  from  Germany;  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  maslins  from  Cireat  Britain; 
glaasware  from  Italy;  from  France,  lace,  yams,  needles,  scarfs,  paper,  soap,  tobacco, 
knives,  weapons,  corals,  perfumes,  iron  and  copper  wire,  and  medidnea,  bendee 
dates  and  salL  In  ezchuige,  they  bring  from  tne  Sudan-  osfarich  feathers,  ivory, 
tanned  hides,  gold  dnstand  baskets;  they  also  bring  alavea.  OuavaDS  have  on  an 
avenwe  9,000  camels.  The  expoTtfi  ^m  the  Sndan,  apart  from  tbe  slave  trade,  are 
valned  at  about  (386,000. 

EGYPT. 

The  trade  of  E^ypt  with  the  principal  countries  in  1899  is  stated  by 
the  Board  of  Tr^e  Journal,  of  London,  as  follows: 


CtontilM. 

•7T 

Eiiporti  to. 

Conntrlat 

BxporU  to. 

,    \^ 

1'i'i 

1SS 

"* 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  $66,558,200,  and  the  exports  at 
$76,880,000. 

liie  value  of  the  import  trade  of  E^^ypt  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1900  is  ^ven  by  German  returns  as  $64,029,100,  compared  with 
$42,975,336  m  1899.  The  exports  for  the  same  period  reached  a  value 
of  $60,350,951  against  $61,936,622  in  1899.  |,. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  aanual  report  of  Ix>rd  Cromer, 
British  agent  and  consul-general,  od  the  fioaaces,  adminiBtration,  and 
condition  of  Eigypt  and  t&e  Sudan  in  1899: 


The  grow  receipte  of  the  railways  io  1899  amounted  to  $10,439,616.'  Thk  ia  the 
higheet  figure  yet  attained.  After  providing  for  working  expenses,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  annuitiee  which  constitute  a  charge  on  tne  railway  administmtion,  a 
balance  of  $6,2M,295  remamed  over.  This  Bum  ie  (306,466  in  excese  of  the  annual 
interest  on  the  preference  at«ck,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  railway  revenues  are 
pledged. 

There  was  a  very  slight  diminution  in  the  paBsenger  traffic  as  compared  to  1898. 
This  was  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that,  by  reason,  of  the  outbreak  of  plague  at  Alexan- 
dria, some  of  the  fairg  usably  held  at  provincial  towns  were  Bupprwaed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  goods  traffic  yielded  ^94,300  more  than  in  1898.  It  is  specially  satr 
isfactory  to  note  a  steady  increase  in  the  transport  of  coal,  nmchinery,  timber,  and 
boilding  material. 

One  of  the  chief  works  undertaken  during  the  year  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
Embabeh  Bridge.  This  bridge,  originally  bntit  for  (305,440,  will,  before  it  is  com- 
pleted, have  cost  (607,989.  The  facts  connected  with  this  undertaking  are,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proof  of  the  bad  reeulte  often  obttuned  by  the  adoption  of  we  system  ol 

Laige  additions  were  made  to  the  rolling-stock  in  the  courae  of  last  year.  Most  of 
the  new  stock  added  is,  however,  to  replace  old  stock  which  had  been  condemned.  I 
may  mention  that  four  trial  heavy  engines— exceeding  in  power  the  largest  locomo- 
tives in  use  on  the  English  railways — were  ordered  last  year,  viz,  two  from  MeesrB. 
Dubs,  of  Glasgow,  and  two  from  America. 

"  The  action  of  the  board  in  ordering  locomotives  and  wi^ns  from  America  has 
been  critidsed.  It  is  due  simply  to  this  fact,  that  American  firms,  while  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  tender  on  more  favorable  terms  than  others  on  our  designs, 
almost  invariably  offer  us  engines  or  wagons  built  to  standard  designs  of  their  own 
at  lower  prices  and  in  lees  time;  while  English  and  other  European  makers  content 
themselves  with  tendering  on  our  designs.  Doing,  as  a  rule,  net  m  the  habit  of  manu- 
facturing to  standard  designs  of  their  own. 

"  We  much  prefer  adhering  to  our  own  standards;  but  in  cases  where  time  and 
cost  are  of  great  importance,  such  an  offer  from  America  can  not  t>e  passed  by. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  time  required  at  present  by  competent  Bnglish 
firms  to  execute  such  orders  is  prohibitive,  and  the  Wily  order  placed  for  locomo- 
tives this  year,  besides  the  trial  ordera  referred  to  elsewhere,  went  to  a  Belgian  firm, 
who  offered  delivery  in  three  and  a  half  months  less  than  any  English  firm,  and  who 
have  done  good  work  for  us  in  previous  years." 

Of  agricultural  railways,  209  miles  were  opened  for  ti^lc  in  1899.  The  total 
length  constructed  since  1897  is  430  milee. 


($212,549},  cotton  manufactiires  (f^,78!7),  and  machinery  and  metals  (I. 

The  increases  were  mostly  due  to  increase  in  quantity,  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  the  prices  of  some  arijcles,  notably  those  included  under  the  head  of  machinery 
and  met^  and  coal,  rose  considerably.  The  large  increase  under  the  former  head 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  imports  of  riiilway  and  tnunway  material,  and  the  increase 
under  coal  to  the  greater  demand  for  railway  and  irrigation  purposes,  as  well  as  to 

The  stocks  of  cereals,  maize,  wheat,  etc,,  together  with  the  produce  of  the  local 
crops,  appeared  to  have  sufficed  for  local  consumption.  The  imports  of  cereals  were 
less  by  («1,211,085)  than  those  in  1898. 

There  was  a  falling  oft  of  $64,259  in  the  tobacco  receipts,  due  chiefly  to  large  sales, 
under  liquidation,  of  old  stocks.    The  cigarette  export  trade  increased  by  nearly  17 

Kr  cent,  as  compared  to  the  preceding  year.    The  total  revenue  from  tobacco  was 
,471,901,  of  which  (192,777  was  repaid  as  drawback  on  cigarettes  exported. 

1  ValuM  in  original  are  expressed  in  Egyptian  poonds. 

Goot^lc 
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The  value  cd  the  exports  in  1890  was  ^76,680,000,  showing  an  ii 
over  1898. 

The  cotton  exports  increased 

cant&TB.    The  marked  rise  in  j. .._ _„,  „ 

were  a  larser  demtuid,  a  falling  ofi  in  the  American  crop,  and,  »t  the  close  of  the 

S3ar,  the  feais  entert^ned  of  a  diminiehed  crop  in  1900  in  consequence  of  the  low 
lie-  The  average  tuift  rate  per  canUr  for  the  year  was  98.66,  as  compu^  to  S0.S7 
ml898. 

Gane  sugar,  the  next  moet  important  item  of  export,  shows,  also,  a  taige  increase 
in  quantity  and  in  price,  the  increase  in  the  total  value  being  f69S,i03,  There  were 
considerable  increases  also  in  the  exports  of  beans,  onione,  and  cotton  seed,  but  the 
latter  alone  benefited  by  a  riee  in  price.  As  a  consequence  of  the  reoccnpation  of  the 
Sudan,  the  exports  of  gam  arabic  increased  from  |34,612  in  1898  tA  f  151,231  in  1899. 

The  export  of  eggs,  a  comparatively  new  feature  in  the  Egyptian  export  trade, 
reached  nearly  40,000,000  in  1899,  valued  at  $212,649. 

The  principal  items  of  decretim  were  hides  and  rags,  the  quarantine  restrictions 
having  practically  closed  the  chief  ontlets  for  these  articlee  during  sevenl  months. 

THS  NTLK  BBBKHVOntS. 

The  low  Nile,  however  disadvantageous  in  other  respects,  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  construction  of  these  important  works.  They  have  been  pm^ed  on  with  gi«at 
r^tidlty. 

AtA»onan,  overSOO  yards  of  the  dam  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  had  been 
completed  at  the  end  of^the  year  1899  to  within  2  meters  of  its  full  height.  Owine  to 
the  presence  of  decomposed  granite  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  uie  foonda^ns 
of  the  dam,  over  a  considerable  length,  had  ta  be  carried  down  to  a  depth  very  much 
greater  than  hod  been  anticipated. 

Foundation  excavation  hoe  been  carried  out  on  the  line  of  the  dam  over  a  length 
of  1,400  vards.  The  total  lenfi;th,  when  completed,  will  be  about  H  miles.  Good 
pr^ress  nas  also  been  made  with  the  navigation  channel  on  tbe  western  bank. 

The  completion  of  the  masonry  in  the  deep  channels  of  the  river  is  the  moet  impor- 
tant, as  it  IB  the  moet  difflcolt,  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the  conetruction  of 
the  dam.  Everything  depends  upon  the  pofflibility  of  stanching  the  temporary 
dams  and  Btrengthening  them  (gainst  the  enormous  pressure  which  they  must  have 
to  stand  when  the  inclosed  pit  is  unwatered  and  when  excavation  of  the  foundation 
is  comraenced.  Mnch  de^nds  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock  at  theee  points.  Where 
decomposed  seams  of  gnuute  are  found,  the  depth  of  excavation  is  naturally  incroued 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  augmented. 

At  Aaeiout  the  western  channel  was  cloeed  without  difficulty,  and  the  foundatdons 
of  the  lock,  and  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  weir,  were  completed 
before  the  rising  water  stopped  tbe  work  for  the  season.  The  lock  walls  and  the 
pteiB  of  the  portion  completed  were  carried  up  to  above  tbe  summer  level  ot  the 

The  total  amount  paid  to  Messrs.  John  Alrd  &  Co.  for  works,  both  at  Assouan  and 
Asaiout,  up  to  the  end  of  1899,  was  about  $6,338,440. 

During  the  summer  months  the  average  number  of  men  employed  at  Assouan  was 
10,000,  of  whom  some  900  were  European  and  the  rest  natives. 

At  Assiout  also,  the  number  in  June  reached  a  total  of  10,000.  Here  the  Europeans 
were  mncb  fewer  than  at  Assouan,  at  whldi  place  some  800  It^ian  stone-cutters  were 
used  for  drewing  the  granite  blocks. 


An  important  step,  as  regards  the  Nile  supply,  was  taken  in  1899.    A  snm  of 
£10,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Sudan  for  the  pur- 

Kse  of  removing  the  great  mass  of  weed  which  blocks  the  channel  of  the  Bahr  el 
bel,  between  Lake  No  and  Shambe.  This  work  was  commenced  in  December  last 
Up  tothepreeenttime  theprogreas  made  has  been  remarkably  sadsfactory.  The  pri- 
mary object  is  to  open  the  Bahr  elJebel  to  navigation,  and  to  permit  examination  of 
the  river  and  surrounding  swamps.  When  this  examination  has  been  made,  it  will 
be  potable  to  stndy  the  feasibility  of  closing  off  all  the  spill  channels  whit^  wander 
thtou^  the  marehee,  and,  by  confining  tbe  river  in  one  single  stream,  prevent  Uie 
^saeut  enormooe  waste  of  water.    Such  a  study  must  necMsAiily  involve  much  tunsL 
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and  the  worksj  if  ever  carried  out,  may  cost  coDndentble  sams  of  moQe^.    The  qnee- 


^-sjjJt  th*t  the  present  ei-r j  < 

Whether  the  fact  of  merely  removing  the  "sudd"  in  the  water-way  will  immedi- 
ately increaae  the  Bupply  in  the  river,  is  a  qneetion  upon  which  it  is  hazardous  to 
theorize.  It  can  only  l>e  solved  by  actual  experience.  little  or  nothing  is  known 
r^ardiug  the  eSect  of  the  obstruction  upon  the  discharge  of  the  river.  A  tew 
months'  time  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  settle  the  point 

eCEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC  UH. 

Yice-ConsuI-OeDeral  Hunter  sends  from  Cairo  statistica  sbowing  the 
canal  traffic  in  1899,  as  followa: 
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WEST  COA8T. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  trade  of  the  territory  under  Britiflh  control  in  West  Africa  was 
as  follows  in  the  years  indicated:^ 


ImpoiO       tolMfftt 


stem  Leone  (18M) 

QofflbiadeSS) 

Gold  Coast  (ISM)  .. 

Ugoa(lB9») 

Nigeria  (ISaS-W)... 


1,107, 800 

S,  431,  WO 
4.704,000 


Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Sierra  lieone  were  $218,400  in 
1899  and  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  1181.63.  Of  the 
imports  from  our  country,  $198,500  worth  were  direct,  and  nearly 
$20,000  via  England.  These  figures  show  a  ^in  of  $88,900  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Englana  amounted  to  $9,650,327, 
and  from  British  colonies  to  $95,400:  from  Germany  to  $277,400;  from 
France  to  $49,000.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  direct  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $99,148.     Sierra  Leone  is  assum- 

*  Figures  for  all  except  Btena  Leone  are  from  British  colonial  reporia. 
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ing  unportAnoe  as  a  dietributiDg  poiot  for  the  West  Coast  trade,  says 
United  States  Consul  Williams,  and  will  be  the  gateway  to  the  interior 
of  the  Continent  when  its  railway  conaections  are  completed.  Ifo 
thinks  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  and  development,  West  Africa 
will  in  a  few  years  offer  a  market  for  our  goods  only  second  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  China.  There  is  an  increasiiig  demand  for  Amencan 
goods,  and  an  ^ency  has  been  established.  Bicycles  and  sewing  ma- 
chines of  United  States  origin  are  popular.  There  is  an  openiDg,  he 
thinks,  for  tranks.  An  American  company  has  brought  over  a  small 
sailing  vessel  to  engage  in  the  coast  trade.  The  country,  adds  Mr.  - 
WiUiama,  presents  an  excellent  field  for  such  undertakings.  Conces- 
sions for  ute  establishment  of  electric-light  aad  car  service  are  being 
cooaidered. 

Of  the  import  trade  of  Nigeria,  Great  Britoin  has  79  per  cent,  and 
of  the  export  trade  64  per  cent.  Increases  in  imports  during  the  year 
were  noted  in  bags  and  sacka,  beads,  beef  and  pork,  building  materials, 
cotton  eoods,  ^novifiions,  rice,  silks,  wearing  apparel,  and  woolen 
goods.  The  gam  in  cotton  goods,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  amounted  to  nearly  $200,000;  in  silk  goods,  some  |(85,000:  in 
wearing  appareL  $30,000,  and  in  woolen  goo(£,  nearly  $10,000.  Ger- 
many sent  nearly  $250,000  worth  of  goods  to  Nigeria,  and  Hol^nd 
some  $370,000,  The  chief  exports  are  palm  kernels  and  oil  and  rub- 
ber. These  are  also  among  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Lagos, 
thoagb  rubber  ia  decliniug  on  account  of  the  careless  manner  of  col- 
lecting it.  Cocoa  and  cof»e  are  being  cultivated  with  success.  A  new 
article  of  export  is  mahogany.  The  Gold  Coast  ships,  besides  palm  oil 
and  kernels  and  rubber,  copra  and  cola  nuts,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  timber. 
The  trade  in  monkey  skins  has  fallen  off  notablv,  probably  owing  to 
the  distance  hunters  have  to  go  to  procure  their  victims.  The  gold 
reefs  of  the  mining  district  are  declared  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
Johannesburg,  but  t£e  industry  is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting the  necessary  machinery  from  tbe  coast.  With  the  completion 
of  railway  facilities,  this  industry  will  develop.  In  1897,  23,565 
ounces  of  gold  were  snipped.  Gambia  ships  large  quantities  of  ground 
DQts  (peanuts),  20,000  tons  being  exported  in  1897. 

The  following  particulars  wi£  regard  to  railways  completed  or  m 
course  of  construction  in  British  West  Africa  are  taken  from  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  Journal : 

Oambia  has  a  very  email  area,  being  only  about  SOO  miles  long  and  30  to  40  miles 
wide.  No  eoggeetion  has  ever  been  made  to  couetnict  a  railway,  the  river  serving 
for  ail  purposes  of  communication, 

Serra  Letmt  has  a  very  fine  natural  harbor,  where  steamera  can  unload  their  CKegoee 
into  boats,  which  have  only  to  ko  a  few  hundred  3'anlfi  and  be  unloaded  aloBK^de  a 
quay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  moderate  sum,  a  wharf  wfll  soon 
De  built  allowing  steamers  to  unload  directly.  The  Sierra  Leone  Government  Bail- 
way  runs  to  the  landing  st^.  This  railway  has  a  gauge  of  2  feet  6  inches.  It  was 
b^nm  in  1896  and  finished  in  1898,  but  was  not  formally  opened  until  the  1st  of  May, 
18W.  It  goes  through  extremely  difficult  country,  and  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
large  viaducts  in  the  first  18  miles.  The  lenrth  now  opened  is  32  miles,  up  to  Sonao- 
town,  and  a  further  extension  la  now  in  tiand  up  to  Rotofunk,  a  distance  of  25  milee. 
I&  the  year  1894,  a  flying  mrvey  was  made  of  the  country  from  8ongotown  in  a 
northerly  direction  throngu  Bokdl  up  toBumbon.  The  country  to  the  southeast,  in 
the  Deif(nboriu>od  of  Hattra  and  B»j  waa  found  to  be  more  rich  and  iwpnlouB,  and  it 
was  decided  to  extend  the  railway  m  that  direction.  In  1899  a  flying  survey  was 
made,  and  it  seems  ouite  feasible  to  make  a  light  line  from  the  end  of  the  preeent 
tailway  np  to  Bo,  a  disluice  of  804  milee.  The  present  railway  is  only  able  to  serve 
a  very  small  area,  while  its  e^rtension  to  Bo  would  enable  it  to  serve  a  larger  area  of 
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aomething  like  6,000  sqiure  milw,  from  which,  at  pi«eei)t,  piohftbly  nothiiig  is  bron^t 
to  the  m&rketa  at  Freetown  or  at  other  poistB  alone  the  coaat. 

OtM  Oxut. — Surveys  for  niilwayB  have  been  mMe  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  almost  all 
directions.  In  1894  a  line  was  anrveyed  from  Oda  (Insn^m)  to  A^am  (53  milee), 
and  in  1S97  a  survey  was  made  of  a  line  from  Accra  to  Oda  (77  mile«),  and  also  a 
coast  line  from  Accra  to  Apam  (42  milee).  A  flying  survey  was  also  made  from  Oda 
up  to  Kumasi  (103  milee)  oy  a.  wostem  route,  gomg  near  lake  Busumchwi,  and  also 
by  an  eastern  route.  In  the  same  year,  1897,  a  survey  was  made  from  Accra  to  Pong 
on  the  Volta  River,  and  from  Sekondi  to  Tarkwa,  and  this  last  line  was  at  once 
authorized  and  commenced  in  1898.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  Sekondi  route 
up  to  Eumaei  is  a  much  better  one  tlian  the  one  from  Accra.  There  are  numerous 
obstractions  on  thisroute,  some  extremely  billy  country  beyond  the  Praii  Kiver,  but 
the  population  is  considerable  and  the  traffic  from  agricultural  and  forest  produce  is 

Srhape  as  great  as  can  be  expected  from  the  Tarkwa  route.  The  cost  of  the  Sekondi- 
rkwa  line  up  to  Kumasi  will  be  about  $24,332  to  $26,766  per  mile,  and  the  country 
on  the  average  easier  than  between  Sekondi  and  Tarkwa.  The  leiu^h  from  Tarkwa 
to  Kumasi  is  141  milee,  making  the  whole  distance  up  to  Kumasi  181  miles.  A  con- 
siderable exportation  of  palm  oil,  kernels,  and  rubber  may  be  expected  from  these 

As  for  the  line  from  Accisto  Pong,  it  would  appear  tliat  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make.  The  buBh  along  the  roote  is  email,  the  earthworks  are  not  very  heavy,  and 
the  population  which  would  be  served  is  very  larse.  The  line  from  Sekondi  up  to 
Kumasi  and  that  from  Accra  to  Foug  would  provide  for  the  weet«m  and  eaetem  por- 
tions of  the  colony. 

ZaaM.— The  town  of  I«goe  itself,  with  a  population  of  at  least  40,000  souls,  is  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  o(  a  lagooD.  From  surveys  mode  in  1896,  it  was  decided  to 
construct  a  line  from  Lagoe  via  Otta,  with  a  population  of  about  3,  OOO,  on  to  Abeokata, 
with  &  population  of  loO.OOO,  and  then  on  to  Ibadan,  with  a  population  of  about 
180,000.  There  is  also  a  large  population  found  all  along  the  route.  The  r^lway, 
which  is  of  a  3-foot  6-inch  gauge,  was  be^un  in  1696,  and  a  latge  workshop,  quarters, 
etc.,  were  commenced  in  that  year  on  Iddo  Island  and  at  Ebute-Melta  on  the  main- 
land. Euthworks  are  now  completed  up  to  Ibadan,  and  the  line  to  Abeokuta  has 
been  opened.  The  progress  with  the  Abeokuta-Ibadan  section  has  been  extremelv 
fast,  no  lees  than  41)  miles  of  earthworks  being  fluiehed  in  seven  mouths.  Althout^h 
Abeokuta  and  Ibadan  are  placee  of  enormons^aiEe,  Abeokuta  being  as  big  as  Hull, 
there  are  many  other  places  farther  north  which  are  also  of  large  size.  Oyo  has  a 
population  o(  M.OOO,  Qgbomosho  30,000,  and  Lloria  70,000. 

FRENCH  WEST  ATEICA. 

The  latest  figures  avsilable  in  regard  to  trade  id  French  West  Africa 
relate  to  the  year  1898,  except  for  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Sen^fal,  these 
referring  to  1899.    The  imports  and  exports  were:* 


colony. 

IT" 

-ST' 

(U1U«I 

■km;  900 

,^i 

Of  the  imports  of  Senegal  in  1898,  the  United  States  fumishe<1 
some  $440,300,  and  some  $38,200  of  the  imports  of  French  Guinea. 
The  following  countries  supplied  most  of  the  imports  to  Senegal: 
France  furnished  canned  provisionSj  flour,  sugar,  wine,  liquors,  and 
building  materials.  Germany  sent  liquor  and  rice  and  fuel,  and  tex- 
tiles came  from  both  countries.  The  United  Kia^om  sent  textiles, 
tobacco, and  cotton-seed  oil,  both  of  these  latter  bemg  originally  from 
America,  and  representing  also  the  principal  items  in  the  imports 
credited  to  the  United  States  direct.     France  and  French  colonies  had 
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tira-tliirds  of  the  import  trade  and  considerably  more  than  three- 
fourtha  of  the  export  trade.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  goods 
valued  at  some  $1,500,000,  and  took  about  1135,000  of  the  exports. 
Germany's  share  in  the  import  and  export  trade  was  some  (900,000 
and  $150,000,  respectively.  Belgium  and  Holland  also  participated  in 
the  commerce.  Textiles  represented  nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
imports.  Peanuts  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the  exports,  gum  and 
rubber  also  fi^ring  for  considerable  amounts. 

The  following  (Jescription  of  an  exposition,  held  in  the  spring  of 
1900,  and  reported  by  United  States  Consul  Strickland,  of  Goree- 
Dakar,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  country: 

An  exporition  has  juet  been  held  at  Dakar  which  waa  of  intereat,  aa  it  was  probably 
the  firat  of  ite  kind  in  this  colony,  if  not  in  intertropical  Africa. 

The  exposition  was  opened  with  ceremoniee  and  apeechee  a — 

eion  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  cloeed  on  the  14th  of  April. . 

among  other  thin^,  the  animals  of  the  country,  including  ostrichee;  apecimene  of 
rubber,  fpune,  nute,  and  most  of  the  other  products;  fish  and  native  gear  for  catching 
it;  native  jewelry,  some  of  which  ia  very  One;  hidee  and  ekina,  includii^  bird  skiiiB 
for  mounting  on  hate;  furniture  made  in  the  country;  native  woods,  etc.  All  the 
objects  were  artistically  displayed  in  the  beautiful  park  at  Dakw,  and,  in  order  tu 
encoorage  the  natives  to  visit  it,  no  entrance  fee  was  charged.  The  expoeitioa  was 
very  sncceeafnl. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  government  ia  doing  everything  to  encooru^ 
agricnlture  in  the  colony,  and  has  imported  seeds  from  die  rubber  trees  of  Braiil  Kr 
free  distribution  among  those  willing  to  plant  them. 

In  the  import  trade  of  French  Guinea,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Sierra  Leone  take  the  first  place,  sending  two-thirds  of  the  imports. 
France  and  French  colonies  contribute  nearlj'  a  sixth,  and  Germany 
some  $225,000,  Of  the  exjoorts,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sierra  Leone 
take  to  the  value  of  some  |l,aOO,000;  Germany  receives  over  $200,000, 
and  France  and  colonies  about  $100,000.  Cotton  goods  are  valued  in 
the  imports  at  about  $750,000;  arms  and  ammunition  at  nearly  $60,000; 
liquors  and  salt  at  nearly  $70,000  each.  Amber  and  beads,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  building  materials  are  other  important  items.  The  last  comes 
from  France  and  colonies,  tobacco  from  America,  amber  and  beads 
from  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  salt  from  the  same  source,  liquors 
chiefly  from  Germany,  although  France  also  furnishes  a  quantity; 
cotton  goods  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain,  this  country  furnish- 
ing nearly  95  per  cent  of  (he  whole  import  in  this  line.  America  sends, 
b^des  tobacco,  a  small  proportion  of  the  building  materials,  tinned 
provisions  and  flour,  and  liquors;  also  drugs  and  petroleum.  Rubber 
represents  three-fourths  of  the  exports,  and  83  per  cent  of  it  goes  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  go  to  Sierra  Leone,  - 
hides  to  the  United  Kingdom,  gum  copal  (97  per  cent)  to  the  same 
country,  and  palm  kernels  are  divided  among  France,  Engknd,  and 
Germany.  Wax,  elephants'  tusks,  kola  nuts,  benne  seed,  and  palm  oil 
also  figure  in  the  exports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  French  Guinea  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1900  was  $1,648,855,  and  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period 
$1,388,340. 

The  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coast  is  developing  steadily,  both  imports 
and  exports  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  $150,000  as  compared  with 
1898.  Maize,  rice,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  and  cocoanuts  and  rubber 
are  collected.  The  wealthy  forests  inland  are  being  worked  and  gold 
is  found  near  Grand  Bassam,  which  is  in  regular  communication  with 
French  porta.  |c 
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The  chief  exports  of  Dahomey  are  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil. 
Fraoce  takes  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  exports  from  the  cofony,  and 
sends  about  a  fifth  of  the  imports.  Maize,  yams,  and  potatoes  are 
grown,  and  the  forests  contain  baobab  trees  and  cocoauut  and  oil  {»lm8. 

Industries  in  Dahomey,  says  a  G-erman  report,  are  io  their  infancy. 
Besides  the  production  of  wood  for  building  purposes  and  cabinet- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  many  other  induBtries  might 
be  established,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  which,  on 
account  of  the  quantities  of  palm  oil  produced,  would  certainly  be 
profitable;  or  distilleries  and  starch  factories  might  be  opened,  to 
utilize  the  rich  harveste  of  maize,  millet,  and  manioc.  These  indus- 
trial undertaking^  however,  would  be  only  practicable  in  the  north 
coasts — Kotonu,  iVeida,  and  Grand  Popo — since  communication  with 
the  interior  would  be  too  difficult  before  the  completion  of  the  nulway 
in  process  of  construction. 

In  the  trade  of  the  French  Sudan,  cotton  textiles  hold  an  important 
place,  although  the  country  produces  cottons  of  medium  quality, 
coarsely  woven.  At  Timbuktu,  a  good  market  is  found  for  silk  piece 
goods.  Provisions  and  preserved  foods,  wines  and  spirits  are  also 
miported,  and  the  natives  are  partial  to  sirups.  Sugar,  salt,  and  flour 
are  other  items  of  import.  France  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  in  miscellaneous  goods.  It  is  noted  that  some  ^,000  worth  was 
impoiied  from  America  in  1896,  this  probably  being  tobaeco.  Gum 
is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  efforts  are  bemg  made  to  develop  the 
rubber  industry.  Ivory  is  less  abundant,  but  the  ostrich  feather 
export  may  become  important  An  ostrich  farm  at  Timbuktu  is  work- 
ing at  a  profit,  and  others  are  being  established. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  London,  has  the  following  in  regard 
to  the  Sudan  railway: 

The  Sndan  nilwaj,  -which  ie  to  ran  from  Kayea  to  Baminakoo  and  connect  the 
Benegal  with  the  Niger,  haa  been  cooBtnicted  and  opened  for  traffic  aaiaxaa  Loukolo, 
a  village  eitaated  on  the  Bakoi,  one  of  the  tribntAnea  of  the  SeDecal,  a  little  to  the 
Bouth^at  of  its  confluence  with  the  BaouM,  another  tributary  of  the  Sene^l,  about 
90  ujiles,  roughly,  from  B&fonlab6  and  150  from  Bammako,  the  point  at  which  the 
rulway  is  to  reach  the  Niger. 

France  and  French  colonies  contribute  about  one-fourth  of  the 
imports  into  the  French  Kongo,  and  take  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  exports.  The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  considerably 
lareer,  but  no  exact  figures  from  French  colonial  sources  are  available. 
PaEn  oil  and  kernels,  rubber  and  coffee  are  obtained  from  the  country 
The  railway  in  the  Kongo  Free  State,  from  Matadi  to  the  Stanley 
PooL  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  French  colonial  societies  in 
the  French  Kongo,  permitting  them  to  transport  the  merchandise  and 
machinery  required  via  StanKsy  Pool,  whereas  ti-ansportation  by  land 
via  Loango  to  Brazaville  would  have  been  a  most  difficult  undertaking. 

GmSUAN  VEST  ATHICA. 

The  trade  of  the  colonies  of  Germany  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  &&  fiscal  year  1899,  was: 
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The  foUowiDff  translation  from  the  Deutcbes  Handels  Moseum 
(transmitted  by  vice-Consul  Murphy  of  Magdeburg)  shows  the  trade 
of  Germany  with  these  colonies: 

The  importance  which  ite  colonies  have  already  gained  in  connection  with  Ger- 
nuuij's  import  trade  ie  ehay/n  by  the  following  atatisticsr 

From  German  West  Africa  (Kameroons  and  Togo)  there  was  imported  173,502 
poD&de  of  cocoa  in  1897,  402,780  pounds  in  1898,  and  337,965  pounds  in  1899.  The 
total  exportation  of  cocoa  from  the  Kameroons  in  1899  amounted  to  440,920  pounds, 
against  183,982  pounds  in  1895.  The  importation  of  raw  caoutchouc  from  German 
East  and  West  Africa  was  912,807  pounds  in  1897,  769,405  pounds  in  1898,  and 
969,204  pounds  in  1899.  From  German  West  Africa,  13,448  pounds  of  ivory  were 
imported  in  1897,  22,928  pounds  in  1898,  and  19,400  pounds  in  1899.  The  importa- 
tion of  palm  oil  from  German  West  Africa  in  these  three  years  was  2,903,017  pounds, 
3,081,149  pounds,  and  1,247,804  pounds.  The  importation  of  palm  aate  and  copra 
from  German  West  Africa  and  New  Guinea  amounted  to  14,746,467  pounds,  8,746,751 
pounds,  and  6,651,378  pounds.  The  other  most  important  articles  supplied  by  these 
colonies  are  valuable  woods,  vanilla,  tobacco,  wax,  leathers,  wool,  tannm,  etc  Tliat 
the  increasing  importance  of  importations  from  the  protectorates  is  realized  in  govern- 
mental circles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  representatives  of  the  German  (>)lonial 
Society  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  delibeiatioos  of  the  imperial  ministry 
of  the  interior,  relative  to  the  new  customs  tariff. 

According  to  the  Zxindon  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  colony  of 
Eameroons  will  be  opened  up  by  means  of  companies,  which  will  nave 
for  object  to  exploit  the  territory,  construct  roads,  canals,  railroads, 
and  telegraphs,  and  promote  immigration.  One  company,  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000  marks  ($476,000),  has  been  organized,  known  as 
the  South  Kameroons  Company. 

Cacao  cultivation  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  Kameroons,  says 
a  British  foreien  office  report  (528,  miscellaneous  series),  but  that  of 
coffee  has  haa  to  be  abandoned  because  the  trees  are  attacked  by  a 
beetle.  All  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
studded  with  cacao  plantations,  on  which  1,000  laborers  are  employed 
against  2,000  last  year,  3,000  being  natives  of  the  colony.  The  cacao 
plantations  produced  a  crop  valued  at  some  (75,000  in  1898-99,  and  it 
18  thought  tnis  win  be  largely  increased.  The  same  trouble  with  cof- 
fee cultivation  has  been  encountered  in  Togoland  as  in  the  Kameroons. 
Rubber,  however,  is  being  cultivated;  kola  trees  are  making  progress; 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  in(OgeDoaB,  and  the  pineapple,  banana,  and  sugar 
cane  grow  readily. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  by  United  States  Consular 
Agent  Harris,  of  Eibeustocb,  May  7,  1900: 


n  Southwest  Africa  is  probably  the  moet  important  of  all  the  German  colo- 
nies. It  has  a  territory  two  and  one-half  times  lan;er  than  Prussia  and  possewes  a 
climate  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony.  The  development  of  this 
colony  depends  somewhat  upon  circumstances.  A  great  portion  remains  unexplored. 
If  the  soil  contains  rich  mineral  depoetls  and  the  veldts  are  adapted  to  grazing  and 
Bgricnlture,  its  future  is  aaeured. 

The  colony  for  many  years  has  suffered  from  the  rinderp«t  Sickness  and  pov- 
erty have  existed  among  the  natives.  The  8 watopmund  Windhoek  Railway  pro- 
^reeseflfilowly.  During  1899,  192  white  and  204  colored  laborers  were  employed  in 
itscoDStruction.  The  harbor  of  Swakopmund  promises  to  be  better  than  wiat  of 
Walfiach  Bay.  The  Government  proposes  to  increase  the  value  of  this  harbor  by  pro- 
viding it  with  ample  docks.  An  expenditure  of  f  285,600,  it  is  believed,  will  attain 
this  end. 

Imports  into  the  colony  amounted  daring  1899,  in  round  nmnbers,  to  (1,400,000. 
This  u  (200,000  more  thui  in  the  year  m«ceding.  The  exports  from  Uie  colony  were 
9218,000,  or  (78,540  lea  than  in  1898.  The  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  canned  goods, 
beer,  wine,  liqaois,  etc. 

The  port,  ot  Swakopmund,  together  with  WalflschBay,  forms  the  fincet  harbor  on 
the  west  coast  of  AInca.    It  ie  probably  destined  to  outstrip  Cape  Town  in  time,  for,  |  q 
H.  Doc.  880,  PL  1 9 
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The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  givea  the  followiDg  table,  showing  the 
imports  into  German  Southwest  Africa  in  1898: 


A,Ua» 

V»lne. 

AniclaL 

VHue. 

Collee 

tGe.E9S 

The  article  continues: 

Guano  ia  the  chief  article  exported,  but  the  india-rubber  tmde  ehov-s  a  Ratis- 
factoTy  upward  tendencv.  The  country  is  Huitable,  especially  Namaland,  for  sheep, 
and  the  imported  breeds  have  done  well.  Angora  ftofttsUirive  very  Batisfactorily.  The 
latest  report  relative  to  the  progreaa  of  the  Swakopmund- Windhoek  Railway  line 
states  that  it  is  being  continued  beyond  Doratrivier  (nearly  61  miles)  toward  Karibib, 
and  that  it  waa  expected  that  it  would  reach  the  ninety-third  mile  in  December, 
and  Karibib  in  the  epriae-  From  there  to  Windhoek  is  124  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  isteof  progreMioD,  namely,  3.4  miles  a  month,  Windhoek  will  Dot 
be  reached  for  anotherthree  yeais.  Already  two  trains  a  day  run  on  the  completed 
portion,  and  the  traffic  ie  auch  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  line  will  be 
remunerative. 

KONGO  FBEE  STATE. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  taken  from  official  statistics,  appear  in  The  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  of  London: 
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The  importe  by  countrieB  were  dietribated  aa  follows  for  1699: 


United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Netherlanda 

Prance 

Italy 

Portugal  and  Portugneae  colonies.. 
Other  countriea 


262,781 
170,328 

82,730 


Total 4,346,785 

Wittj  regard  to  the  eiporto  in  1899,  the  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


Portuntl  and  Portuguese  colonies. . 

United  Kingdom 

Other  counmes 


Total 7,022,660 

The  principal  articles  exported  were  rubber,  $5,469,946;  ivory  $1,133,895;  palm 
nuts,  $263,058;  and  jialm  oil,  $141,129.  The  exports  of  rubber  nave  shown  great 
development  in  recent  years,  ax  shown  in  the  following  table:  ~ .  t.A(;;L^ 
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1887 »24,33S  I  1897 ?1, 815,678 

1890 107,083  1898 3,086,361 

1893 189,794  1898 6,468,946 

1896 1.279,890  I 

This  comtneroe  can  not,  however,  continne  to  increase  bo  rapidly  in  the  fntnre,  as 
the  Government  has  taken  rigorous  stejw  to  stop  overproduction,  and  has  obliged 
peraone  engaged  in  this  industry  to  plant  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  India  rubber 
which  they  collect,  thus  fordnK  them  to  use  some  of  the  labor  at  their  diepoeal  to 
provide  for  the  future. 

The  journey  from  Matadi  to  Leopotdville,  which  eometimee  took  several  months 
with  a  caravan,  is  now  perfonned  in  two  days  by  the  railroad;  tliis  railroad,  aa  it  is 
now,  will  meet  all  requirements  for  many  years.  A  light  railway  iS  being  constructed 
in  the  Mayumb6  and  is  already  open  to  traffic  for  20  miles.  The  ann'ey  (or  a  rulway 
joining  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  Upper  Kongo  with 
the  threat  lakes  region  is  proceeding.  In  1890,  the  State  flotilla  on  the  Upper  Kongo 
conaieted  of  seven  steamers  which  could  transport  up  and  down  the  river  in  the 
couraeof  the  year  about  1,200  tone  of  merchandise.  Thereare  now  26  steamers  whii-h 
can  transport  in  the  same  period  17,000  tons.  The  construction  of  a  telegraph  line 
from  weet  to  east  has  been  decreed.  This  line  will  be  about  3,750  miles  long;  776 
miles  are  already  constructed.  It  will  pass  by  Boma,  Leopoldville,  Coquilhatville, 
Stanleyville,  Nyaogw^,  Katambar^,  and  M'Toa,  to  the  Nile.  The  poteibility  of 
eSoMnft  transport  by  means  of  automobilee  is  under  examination 

United  States  Consul-General  Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  i)ot«s  that  the 
State  bas  established  163  factories  in  the  Kongo  Free  State,  and  new 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  settletsents, 
thoagrh  transportation  by  water  is  preferred  when  practicable.  The 
completion  oi  the  railroad  from  Matadi  to  fStanler  Fool  has  stinaulated 
enterprise  on  the  higher  Kongo,  doing  away  with  transportation  by 
i-aravans.  The  construction  of  vessels  ^  navigate  the  pool  is  now  com- 
paratively easv,  inasmuch  a^i  lai^  parte  of  boats  can  bo  transported 
and  put  togetner.  There  is  a  project  at  present  under  consideration 
to  connect  Stanleyville  with  tlie  lake  re^on  by  railroad;  no  great 
difficulties  have  been  found  as  far  aa  ATH^ubi,  and  the  whole  under- 
taking is  considered  practicable. 

liTBKBIA. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  189&,  according  to  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
United  States  charg^  at  Monrovia,  was  t886,390.  There  arc  no  statis- 
tics available  from  which  the  exports  could  be  estimated.  Exports  in 
1896-9T  were  $689,000.  Imports  of  dutiable  goods  into  Monrovia  in 
1899  were  $146,823,  of  which  only  some  $700  arc  recorded  as  coming 
from  the  United  States.'  Imports  into  Robertsport  in  the  six  months 
ended  September  30,  1899,  were  $9,516.  The  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  is  absorbed  by  England  and  Germany.  I^k  of  direct  trans- 
portation facilities  with  the  United  States  is  a  serious  drawback  to  our 
trade.  Export  firms  of  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  have  branch 
houses  in  Liberia,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  these  countries. 

United  States  Minister  Smith,  of  Monrovia,  notes  as  evidence  of 
recent  progress  in  Liberia,  the  enactment  of  a  criminal  code  defining 
crime  and  fixing  punishments,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  English 
and  American  laws;  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  education ;  tbereopen- 
ing  of  the  college  of  Liberia;  the  enactment  of  an  election  and  regis- 
tration law;  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  in  every  port  of 

1  1809  are:  Exports  to  IJberia,  $16,545;  imports 
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entry,  thus  recoDBtmcting  the  customs  refiruletions  of  the  Republic; 
the  organizatioD  of  the  Grand  Cape  Mount  region  into  a  new  territory, 
with  Robertsport  as  the  capital;  and  the  creation  of  the  Liberian 
Mininr  Association,  with  a  capi^  stock  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Smith 
adds  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  reopening  of  the 
ports  of  entry,  closed  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  to  foreign  trade. 


Imports  in  1898,  according  to  a  British  foreign  office  report,  were 
valued  at  $3,059,400,  of  which  the  United  States  sent$73,000.  Exnorts 
amounted  to  $4,337,300,  the  figures  for  rubber  being  upwards  of 
$4,000,000.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  Portugal  and  Portu- 
guese possessions,  the  declared  value  of  goods  exported  to  foreign 
countries  being  very  small.  Coffee,  wax,  and  dried  fish  are  shipp^. 
Something  over  half  of  the  imports  consist  of  Portuguese  pr«riuce; 
Great  Britain  contributed  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $800,000,  and 
Germany  some  $300,000.  Portugal  sends  olive  oil,  wine,  foot  wear, 
hats,  flour,  cheese,  lard,  preserved  meats  and  canned  goods,  soap, 
potatoes,  etc.  Cotton  goods  form  the  staple  import  from  England, 
although  the  Portuguese  are  making  progress  in  this  trade.  Germany 
sends  guns,  powder,  sugar,  metal  ware,  linen,  machinery,  etc.  The 
United  States  exports  flour,  petroleum,  machinery,  and  ironware. 
Coal  also  figures  in  the  import  list  from  this  country.  A  representa- 
tive of  an  American  engine  manufactory  is  in  Angola,  and  he  also  seeks 
an  outlet  for  other  goods  of  American  make. 

SOUTH  APRICA. 

CAPE  COLONT  AlfD  NATAL. 

Imports  into  Cape  Colony  in  1899  were  valued  at  $74,802,800,  of 
which  $10,148,500  came  from  the  United  States.  Exports  amounted 
to  $113,132,^00,  and  $106,600  is  recorded  as  going  to  the  United 
States.  Imports  into  Natal  wore  valued  at  $25,084,900,  and  exports  at 
$14,729,600.  Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,252,200. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Consul-General  Stowe,  of 
Cape  Town,  give  details  of  the  trade: 

The  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  v/ae  an  anomalous  one.  The  dieappeanmce  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  various  plagues  and  pesta  with  which  South  Afnca  has  been 
afflicted  in  the  three  immediate  past  years  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  farmer,  and, 
while  the  agricultural  resQurces  of  thie  country  are  limited  on  account  of  the  aridity 
of  the  soil  and  the  email  amount  of  land  tilled,  owing  to  the  lassitude  of  the  occu- 
panta,  still  raod  crops  were  anticipated,  and  the  indications  were  moat  satisfactory. 
With  the  advent  of  war  came  opposite  conditions.  The  crops,  particularly  in  the 
Boer  States,  were  left  to  a  large  extent  miharveeted.  War  closed  the  porta  of  the 
British  colonies  to  importations  for  the^e  States,  entailing  depression  of  buaineee  in 
general,  both  in  Boer  and  English  territory.  The  Uitlander  refugees  came  to  the 
British  colonies  for  protection  and  a  temporaiy  home.  Many  were  able  to  settle 
there  and  establish  themselves  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  a  very  large  number 
were  cared  for  by  British  hospitality  and  charity,  and  in  due  course  of  tioie  found 
einployment  in  various  vocations.    These  added  inaterially  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies. 

The  esportfl  of  gold,  coal,  copper,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers— the  principal 
articles  of  export— fell  oS  matenally  in  October,  November,  and  December. 


The  only  bright  side  to  the  picture,  if  bright  side  it  may  be  called,  is  the  necessity 
that  the  war  baa  cteajed  for  imports  of  food  stuffs,  etc.    In  these  lines,  not  only 
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the  United  Statofl,  but  Atutralaeda  and  Aq^ntina  hnve  benefited.  The  British  and 
South  African  G^tte  stated  that  on  January  1,  1900,  the  approximate  purchaaeo  of 
certain  goods  on  behalf  of  the  military  anthoritue  vere: 
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And  these  itenu  are  only  a  few  of  the  many.  From  January  1  to  the  present  writ- 
ing the  list  of  supplies  furnished  has  not  been  issued,  but  one  may  imagme  the  enor- 
mooB  qoantity  n^ded.  It  is  to  be  ref^tt«d  that  in  the  line  of  canned  meale,  the 
demand  was  bo  large  that  the  United  States  packera  were  not  in  position  to  fill  all 
orders  that  came  to  them.  I  am  informed  that  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  tinned  meats 
were  shipped  from  the  United  Btatee  to  England  and  tbere  rebranded  "Shamrock" 
and  shipped  to  this  colony.  It  muet,  howevefj  be  home  in  mind  that  acorrect  state- 
ment of  imports  can  not  be  presented  in  this  report,  for  the  reason  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  importations  from  all  countries  for  the  direct  use  and  consumption  of  the 
imperial  armies  entered  without  payment  of  duties,  and  even  without  passing  through 
the  coHtoms.  It  is  understood  that  the  large  purchases  of  food  stnfD  and  materials 
from  the  United  Btatee  by  Great  Britain  uid  sent  out  by  the  latter  in  transports  to 
South  Africa  will  be  cretUted  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  as  exports  to  Great 
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Now,  if  I  cotild  add  to  the  above  figures  (1899)  the  imports  from  the  United  States  C 
that  entered  throt^^  Portugoeee  territory  and  imports  from  the  United  States  tlirou^ 
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the  ports  of  the  British  cotoniea  for  war  purpoeee  not  entered  at  the  <nietoms,  the 
increBBe  for  1899  over  1898  would  lareely  augment  the  above  fiffurea. 

The  Uoited  States  has  for  only  a  tew  years  had  any  conrnderable  part  in  foreign 
trade  outside  of  fooil  nt^Ha,  and  much  of  this  has  sought  her  and  mucb  has  been 
obtained  through  the  export  conuniasioii  houses  which  make  it  their  buidneaa  to  seek 
such  trade.  Eveu  with  what  may  be  called  gimply  "scratching  the  surface"  the 
remits  have  been  verv  satisfactory.  That  other  nations  are  jealous  is  evidenced  by 
thnr  preeent  activity  in  preparing  for  the  capture  of  trade  in  South  Africa  after  the 


ship,  efficiency,  durability,  and  strength  without  unnecessary  weishL  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  vehicles. 
There  has  recently  been  introduced  into  South  Africa  what  is  known  as  advertieine 
postera,  in  both  paper  and  metAl,  and  the  superiority  in  workmanship  of  the  Ameri- 
can over  the  foreign  poster,  from  even  an  art  standiwint,  is  very  prononnc^d. 

I  select  the  totals  of  a  few  imports  into  Cape  Colony  for  18^  and  1899  that  show 
an  increase,  not  including  the  laige  quauliti^  of  same  goods  not  entet«d  at  the  cns- 
toins  on  account  of  war: 
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In  all  of  the  above  the  United  States  has  its  share. 


IMPROVKMBNTS, 


The  colony  of  Natal  (north)  has  suffered  much  destruction,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  and  leequip  the  coal  mines  with  new  machinery,  and  the  present 
high  prices  for  imported  coal  will  be  an  incentive  for  Natat  to  increase  production. 
The  docks  at  Durban  show  a  wharfage  of  5,000  feet,  and  more  will  be  constructed. 
Pietarsmaritzburg,  the  capital,  proposes  to  borrow  about  $375,000  tor  the  inatallation 
of  an  electric  street  railway,  while  throufjhout  the  whole  colony  the  telephone  lines 
will  be  improved.  Expressions  of  a  desire  to  substitute  subconduita  for  overhead 
trolley  are  noted. 

In  Cape  Colony,  after  the  war,  many  of  the  cities  will  build  new  waterworks  and 
cold-storage  plants,  and  municipial  improvements  of  various  kinds  may  be  expected. 
New  lines  of  railway,  ordered  by  Parliament  before  the  war,  will  be  completed. 

Johannesbui^,  buDt  as  were  some  of  the  "boom  cities"  of  the  United  States,  will 


be  largely  reconstructed.    The  old  single-horse  railways  will  disappear,  a  better  S3^ 

tem  of  telephones  must  be  instituted,  the  water  supply  ar ""   ' '"  """ 

modenitzea,  the  electric-light  service  extended,  and  then 


;phones  must  be  instituted,  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  system 
A,  the  electric-light  service  extended,  and  there  will  be  extensive  develop- 
ment of  mining. 

The  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  mines  of  the  Transvaal  for  1899  shows  an  out- 
put of  gold  for  eleven  months  of  £14,707,906  (871,576,024.851,  showing  a  decrease  of 
jE433,470  ($2,109,481.76)  from  the  total  for  1898.  It  is  understood  that  no  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  mines,  except  through  working  by  men  employed  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  care  of  mines  ana  machinery. 

Germany  has  made  a  new  contract  which  provides  for  a  substantial  subsidized 
steamer  service  all  round  the  African  coast  (heretofore  it  has  been  only  to  Durban). 
The  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  to  be  raised  to  $:137,000  instead  of  $225,000,  as  before, 
and  the  contract  is  for  fifteen  years,  and,  while  the  speed  Gxed  is  12  knots,  yet  it  is 
stipulated  in  the  contract  that  an  increase  must  be  provided  if  competing  linesadvance 
their  speed. 
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Imports  in  1898  (no  later  %are8  available)  were  valued  at  $61,744,- 
900,  of  which  $1,907,400  came  from  the  United  States.  Machinery 
figured  in  the  importe  to  the  value  of  $7,000,000;'  animals  for  about 
$5,000,000;  clothing  and  textiles  for  about  $4,500,000;  hardware  for 
$!i,800,000;  haberdashery  for  $1,500,000;  leather  goods  for  $1,700,000; 
flour  and  grain  for  $1,800,000;  maize  for  $1,000,000;  spirits  for 
$1,300,000;  timber  for  $1,700,000;  railway  material  for  $1,300,000; 
timber  for  $1,700,000;  furniture  for  nearly  $800,000;  sugar  for  nearly 
$1,000,000;  woolen  goods  for  $80<l,000;  wagons  for  $900,000,  etc.  No 
statistics  as  to  exports  are  available,  except  for  gold,  the  output  of 
which,  in  1898,  amounted  to  4,555,022  ounces,  and  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1899  to  the  value  of  $71,576,024,  these  iigures  showing  a 
decrease  of  some  $2,000,000  from  the  total  value  for  1898.  Other 
exports  consist  of  gold,  wool,  hides,  cAttle,  grain,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  minerals.  Exports  through  Natal  m  1897  were  valued  at 
about  $800,000,  and  consisted  of  wool,  hides,  tobacco,  horns,  mealies, 
leather,  forage,  and  butter.  A  new  industry  is  the  growth  of  coffee. 
OBANGB  BIVEB  COLONY.» 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1898  was  $5,800,000,'  and  of  the  exports, 
$9,360,000.  The  principal  destination  of  the  latter  is  the  Transvaal, 
the  value  of  the  goods  sent  thither  being  about  $4,500,000.  Agricul- 
tural prodace,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle  are  exported.  Shipmetite  also 
go  to  Basutoland,  consisting  entirely  of  manufactured  goods  in  transit. 
Diamonds  represent  an  important  item  of  export,  the  value  in  1897 
being  over  $2,000,000.  Imports,  besides  general  merchandise,  com- 
prise cereals,  wool,  cattle,  and  horses  from  Basutoland. 
BA8UTOI*ANI>. 

The  Nachrichten  fur  Handel  und  Industrie  of  Berlin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  comparing  the  export  trade  for  the  fiscal  years  1897, 
1898,  and  1899: 
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The  imports  into  Basutoland  for  1899,  says  the  same  authority, 
were  valued  at  $455,908.  The  commercial  transactions  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country. 

Imports,  according  to  the  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1900,  consist  chiefly 
of  blankets,  plows,  saddlery,  clothing,  iron  and  tin  ware,  and  groceries. 

'  The  South  African  Republic  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  September  1,  1900. 
'See  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1900, 

*The  Orange  Free  State  waa  annexed  by  Great  Britain  May  ^,  lUOO,  under  the 

nameof  the  OtaiiKe  River  Colony.  CjOOQIC 

*&ccordiag  to  the  Board  of  Trade  .Tonma].  o 
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PORTFOrESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

Imports  into  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  1898 '  were  divided  among  the 
mriouB  ports  as  follows:  Mozambique,  (349,200;  Quilimane,  $329,000; 
Beira,  *4,433,600;  Chinde,  $409,000;  Louren(«  Marquez,  $3,659,600. 
Exportafrom  the  same  portswere;  From  Mozambique,  $283,450;  Quili- 
mane, $347,900;  Beira,  $160,900;  Chinde. $594,000:  Loureufo  Marquez, 
$82,700.  British  India  has  a  large  snare  of  the  trade  at  porta  of 
Mozambique,  but  Great  Britain  sends  most  of  the  imports  that  enter 
Beira  and  Louren^o  Marquez,  these  covering  coal,  cement,  cutlery, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel  articles,  glassware,  stoneware, 
flour,  medicines,  timber,  leather  goods,  ropes,  provisions,  ha.ts,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  India  sends  cotton  goods,  rice,  teak  wood,  matches,  bags, 
hardware,  and  provisions.  Portugal,  Germany,  and  France  also  have 
a  good  share  of  the  trade. 

The  railway  from  Lourenpo  Marquez  to  Pretoria  has  a  length  of  57 
miles  in  the  Portuguese  colony,  and  is  continued  for  290  miles  beyond 
its  borders.  The  Beira  Railway  has  a  length  of  222  miles  in  the  colony, 
and  runs  from  the  British  frontier  to  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland. 

According  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  Revista  Portugueza,  Lisbon, 
the  imports  of  Beira  in  1898  were  valued  at  over  $4,400,000 — three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  transit  trade  amounted 
to  $861,371.  The  exportations  wt,re  $150,862,  a  slight  decrease  from 
1897.  Gold  in  bars  represented  the  principal  item.  The  commerce 
is  increasing  on  account  of  the  importation  of  building  material  for 
the  railway  line  to  Salisbury.  Other  trade  is  chiefly  in  provisions  and 
goods  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the  European  residents.  Cot- 
ton cloth  and  various  trifles  are  Dought  by  the  natives.  Of  the  imports, 
$2,457,583  worth  came  from  England,  $613,179  from  Portuguese  terri- 
toiT,  and  the  rest  principally  from  Germany,  France,  India,  and  Natal. 

Berichte  uber  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  gives  the  value  of 
imports  into  Mozambique  and  exports  therefrom  for  the  flrat  six 
months  of  1899  as  follows: 
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No  new  telegmptiic  tinea  have  been  built.  The  exiating  connections  are  not  m>r- 
ticularlj'  well  served.  It  often  happens  that  answers  from  stations  30  to  40  EnsliBh  . 
niileti  djgtant  take  many  days  for  aeiivery  and  are  scarcely  decipherable;  as  the  Tines 
are  poorly  built  and  are  unsatisfactorily  repaired,  inteiruptiona  are  very  frequent 
The  postal  service  is,  on  the  whole,  better  efiecled.  Four  tians-AUanHc  nuuls  a 
montn  are  delivered. 

BRITISH  CENTBAIj  AFRICA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  London,  has  the  followiag: 


C18fl9-1900  WB8  $892,686  as  compared  with  $554,212  in  1898-99.     A  comparison  of 
mportH  for  1899-1900,  through  Chiramo,  with  ftie  imports  for  the  year  1898-99, 
shows  a  net  incraaae  of  1294,721,  as  follows: 


AitidCT. 
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196,  Tat 
14,028 
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In  a  report  iasoed  by  the  British  foreign  office,  it  is  stated  that  the  African  Tranaconti- 
nent^  Telf^Craph  Company  has  steadily  extended  ita  line  to  the  north;  it  is  now  in 
course  of  construcUoQ  up  the  east  side  of  Tanganyika.  The  company  has  also  run  a 
brani^  line  from  lAke  Nyasea  to  Fort  Jameson.  This  branch  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1899,  and  has  been  satisfactorily  working  since  then.  The  company  continues 
iQ  employ  native  opentora. 

New  roads  have  been  opened  in  various  directions.  One  from  Domira  Bay  thiot^h 
the  new  protectorate  station,  Dowa,  and  on  to  Fort  Jameson  will  give  read^  access 
bom  Lake  Nyaasa  to  the  Chartered  Company's  headquarters,  and  will  constitute  an 
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altemative  and  rather  shorter  route  than  that  from  Kota-Koto.  The  peet  rear  hfis 
ehowD  very  conclusively  that  a  railway  from  Chiromo  to  Blantyre,  eventually  to  be 
extended  from  Blantyre  to  Lake  Nyassa,  ie  neceaaary  for  the  wel&re  and  advance  of 
the  protectorate.  At  the  present  time  almoet  the  whole  of  the  available  labor  en pply, 
which  ahould  be  employed  in  plantii^  and  other  0}>erationB.  ia  occupied  carryiiig 
loads  from  the  navigable  Shire  River  to  Blantyre,  the  Shire  Hiehiands,  and  to  the  Upper 
Shire  River.  Transport  work  has  so  very  largely  increaeedthat  it  ie  probable  that 
durina  the  current  year,  the  whole  supply  of  labor  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
even  the  transport  question.  Natives  prefer  transport  work  to  any  other,  ae  tliey  can 
more  quickly  and  easily  earn  money  by  this  means.  The  British  Central  Africa 
Protectorate  has  probably  now  almost  reached  its  limit  of  production  and  export, 
unless  a  railway  is  constructed  from  Chiromo  to  Blantyre.  This  would  set  free  for 
ordinary  plantation  work  the  many  thousands  of  natives  now  occupied  in  transport- 
ingloacs  on  their  heads. 

The  mails  foi  the  Protectorate  are  as  a  rule  brought  by  river  to  Chickwawa  during 
February,  March,  April,  and  May,  theeo  being  the  months  when  the  navigation  m 
the  Shire  above  Chiromo  is  ueuallypracticable  tor  the  lareer  class  of  steamers.  From 
CbickwawB  the  mails  are  conveyed  to  Blantyre  and  Zomba  by  road,  the  time  taken 
averagingten  and  twenty-four  hours,  respectively.  Duringtheperiod  June  to  January 
the  mails  are  taken  by  water  to  Chiromo  and  carried  overland  from  that  place.  The 
time  taken  for  the  overland  transport  variee  according  to  the  class  of  miul  matter 
conveyed.  In  the  case  of  letters,  two  days  to  Blantyre  and  two  and  a  half  days  to 
Zomba  is  a  fur  avet^e. 

A  British  forego  office  report  (No.  2497,  Annual  Series)  gives  the 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  as  ^86,000.  The  staple  articles 
of  export  are  coffee  (representing  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  value), 
ivory,  and  rubber.  Coffee  planting  is  being  extended;  rice  is  grown, 
and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  recently  introduced,  promises  to  be 
successful. 

BHODESIA. 

Imports  via  ports  of  Cape  Colony,  in  1899,  says  Consul  General 
Stowe,  of  Cape  Town,  were  valued  at  $3,043,200,  showing  a  notable 
increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Gold  Gelw  have  been 
discovered,  their  united  area  being  estimated  at  5,250  square  miles. 
Other  minerals  discovered  include  silver,  copper,  blende,  tin,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  lead,  and  coal.  At  Salisburv,  Buluwayo,  and  Umtali 
tiiere  are  Government  offices,  banks,  cburcnes,  hotels,  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  hospitals.  The  Rhodesian  railvray  line  from  Viyburg  to 
Buluwayo  is  being  extended  northward  to  Gwelo;  thence  it  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  it  to  the  Zambezi  and  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  A 
oranch  line  will  run  from  Buluwayo  to  Gwanda.  Salisbury  and  Bul- 
uwayo will  also  be  connected  via  Hartley.  Wheat  and  Europetm 
fruits  can  be  grown,  and  the  country  is  suited  for  cattle.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  growing  conee,  which,  it  is  said,  are  result- 
ing  in  success. 

EAST  COAST. 

HADAOABCAR. 

Consul  Qibbs,  of  Tamatave,  says  that  the  marked  feature  of  the  trade 
of  the  island  in  the  last  year  is  the  lai^  increase  in  imports  from 
France  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  from  other  countries.     Cotton 

foods  constitute  the  principal  merchandise  imported  into  Madagascar, 
n  1896,  i>ench  cottons  represented  about  one-third  of  all  tiiose 
imported  into  the  island;  in  1899,  they  constituted  nine-tenths  of  the 
total.    Imports  from  the  Dnited  Stat«s  amounted  to  |162,408  in  18^6; 
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in  1899,  to  only  |245,  on  account  of  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of 
French  goods,  which  h&a  changed  the  current  of  the  trade.  The 
roads  from  Tananarive  to  Tantatave  and  from  Majunga  to  Tanana- 
rive are  being  pushed.  The  railway  from  Tamatave  to  Ivondro  is  in 
operation,  hut  the  labor  problem  nas  retarded  work  on  the  canal  to 
Andevorante,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  in  operation  until  1901.  A 
railway  from  Tananarive  to  the  sea  in  projected,  and  tenders  have  been 
invited  for  it^  construction.  Imports  m  the  first  sis  months  of  1900 
were  valued  at  $1,260,225,  to  which  the  United  States  contributed  about 
fl2,000  worth  of  corn,  petroleum,  and  canned  meats.  The  exports 
amounted  to  $374,329. 

Consul  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  sends  quotations  from  the  Journal 
Officiel,  giving  the  following  data: 

Commerce  has  increased  considerably  dnring  the  past  four  yeare.  The  total  of 
importatiane,  which  in  1696  stood  at  (2,699,671,  is  now  (in  1899)  $6,387,907,  or  an 
increase  of  $2,688,236. 

Of  theae  figures  French  importations— espeoially  cotton  tissues,  ordintU'y  wines, 
alcohol,  wheat  flour,  and  rice — have  monopolized  nearlv  all  the  increasfe 

The  exportations  also  have  grown  considerably  in  tne  post  four  years,  although 
their  tot^  repreeents  hardly  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  importatioue.  They  figured 
1695,949  in  1696;  in  1899,  the^  total  $1,552,770,  of  which  $960,553  represent  exporta- 
tions  to  France  or  her  colonies  and  some  $600,000  those  to  foreign  countries.  The 
increase  in  esports  has  affected  principally  india  robber,  rafia,  wax,  oxhides,  gold 
(in  inf^ts  and  dust),  and  vanilla. 

India  rubber,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  export  from  Madagascar,  has 
reached  a  total  of  $427,138,  of  which  $202,145  baa  been  imported  by  France  and 
$224,993  by  other  countries.  In  1696,  there  was  imported  into  France  india  rubber 
to  the  value  of  $31,626  only.  The  importations  of  tafia  into  France  have  risen  from 
$59,680to  $161,878;  thoseot  wax,  from  $7,000  to  {75,624;  whileskinshaveacrounted 
for  an  increase  from  $7,749  to  $87,091,  Finally,  the  importations  of  gold  in  bullion, 
which  did  not  fignre  at  aU  in  1 896, -represent  m  1899  a  value  of  $65,855,  and  those 
of  gold  dust  have  risen  from  $17,322  to  $139,545. 

The  following  figures  of  imports  in  1899  were  transmitted  by  Consul 
Covert,  of  Lyons: 


Arllclea. 

p™,b«.» 

From  other 
cotmtrln. 

i 

a,w 

MATJBirnTS. 

Vice  Consul  Ambrose,  of  Port  Louis,  gives  the  value  of  imports  in 
1899  as  $6,206,200  and  of  exports  as  $7,930,000;  the  chief  articles  of 
import  from  the  Xlnited  States  being  tobacco  ($29,000),  shocks  ($54,000), 
oil ($62,000),  and  lard  ($10,000).  Among  other  items  are  flour,  glass- 
ware, salted  beef  and  pork,  canned  provisiony,  coffee,  clocks  and 
watches,  fish,  etc.  The  principal  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  and 
the  crop  amounted  to  157,000  tons,  which  was  exported  chiefly  to 
India,  uie  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and  the  United 
States,  the  latter  taking  some  16,000  tons.  Aloe  fiber  and  rum  are 
also  exported. 
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b:^union. 


From  French  colonial  returns  for  part  of  the  year  1899,  the  total 
imports  of  Reunion  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  ^,767,000,  and  the, 
exports  at  $2,069,800.  The  value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  for  the  tiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  wa^  $371,500.  A.recent 
edition  of  the  Feuille  de  RenseignemeDta  de  I'Office  Colonial,  of  Paris, 
has  the  following  details: 

The  importa  into  B^union  dDring  the  aecond  quarter  of  1899  were  valued  at 
$1,191,846  and  th«  exports  at  9517,^3.  Compared  with  the  correepouding  period 
of  1898,  the  imports  show  an  increase  of  tG8,303  and  the  exports  an  increase  of 
(331,677.  The  importe  and  exporte  are  divided  acoording  to  coimtriee  of  origin  as 
follows: 
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The  French  imports  were  principally  cotton  tiaeaee  ($140,264),  iron  inanufactaree 
(1135,933),  castiron  wares  (137,729),  ordinary  wine  in  casks  (186,896),  machinery 
($50,911),  lard  ($29,842),  dried  fish  ($26,301).  The  French  colonies  supplied  rice 
to  the  value  of  $108,823;  other  countries  furnished  flour  ($39,631),  lard  ($26,321), 
rice  ($22,962),  wood  ($19,405).  The  United  States  ie  reprteented  in  this  import. 
trade  by  $22,082  of  Isrd,  Great  Britain  by  $21,665  of  different  wares,  and  America 
by  $19, 406  of  wood. 

The  chief  uticlee  of  export  are: 
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ZA77ZIBAB. 

A  report  of  Consul  Mansfield,  of  Zanzibar,  says; 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  of 
Zanuhar  for  the  year  1899,  by  countries: 


America  — 

uaa,'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Total.. 
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In  the  year  1897,  the  total  import  from  the  United  States  into  Zanzibar  was 
$273,825;  the  total  tor  1898  was  $394,996,  an  increase  of  $121,130;  for  1899,  $505,069, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $110,114.  This  ehowB  a  total  increase  in 
American  trade  with  the  island  in  the  past  tivn  years  of  $231,244.  The  total  value 
of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Zanzibar  in  1897  was  $222,800;  in  1^ 
$2E£,460,  an  increase  of  $62,660.  In  1899,  the  total  was  $422,318,  an  increase  over 
that  of  1898  of  $136,858,  and  an  increase  of  $199,518  in  the  two  years  last  past. 
This  traffic  may  be  itemized  as  follows: 
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la  exported  from  this  port  to  &I1  the  Suropeau  countries  dnrins  the  year,  or  $10,334 

m  than  wae  shipped  direct  to  the  United  StAtea.    The  figures  snow  that  mote  tiian 

two-fiftha  of  all  toe  ivory  exported  from  Zanzibar  in  1899  went  to  our  country. 

There  was  ehipped  from  this  port  during  the  year  $27,007  worth  of  chilee,  oi  which 
|9,4S3— or  more  than  one-third— went  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  $1,050,431  wort:h  of  clovee  exported,  only  $47,239  worth  was  shipped  direct 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  Zonzilwr  are  petroleum  and  piec«  ^oods.  The 
total  valoatioQ  of  piece  eoode  imported  in  1890  was  $1,839,246,  of  which  amount 
$^7,666  come  from  the  United  States— lees  than  oae-fifth  of  the  total.  Practically 
all  the  petroleum  consumed  in  Zanzibar  comes  from  the  United  Btatee.  The  valoa- 
tion  of  petroleum  imported  last  year  wob  $147,560,  only  $6,660  worth  of  which  came 
from  other  countries  than  the  United  States. 

Tb«  Zanzibar  customs  office  groups  all  the  European  coontries  under  the  head  of 
Europe,  which  prohibits  making  comparisons  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
those  countries  most  largely  en^ged  in  traffic  with  tiiis  port. 

OEBMA^  SAST  AFBICA. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  Loudon,  importji  in 
1899  were  valued  at  |2,632,800  and  exports  at  $958,700.  Germany  haa 
about  $500,000  worth  of  the  import  trade.  Most  of  the  goods,  now- 
ever,  come  from  Zanzibar;  India  and  Great  Britain  also  contribute. 
Of  uie  exports,  Germany  takes  about  $220,000.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  textiles  imported  wan  about  $1,140,000;  rice,  comestibles,  and 
beverages  follow  in  the  order  of  importance.  Rubber  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  about  $330,000.  In  Berichte  Qber  Handel  und  Indus- 
trie, Berlin,  January  18,  1900,  a  table  ia  given  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  German  East  Africa  for  eight  years: 
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The  article  continues: 

Formerly,  the  entire  trade  of  the  coast  was  in  the  hands  of  Zoiitibar  honsee,  bat 
the  Gennan  East  Africa  Company  has  recently  established  branch  houeee  aloru[  the 
coast    As  yet,  there  aw  no  banks;  trade  ia  carried  on  with  banks  in  Zonrihar.    Ttieio 
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are  do  maiiufactiiTeB  of  importance.  The  nativee  follow  agricnltare  exclnsiTely,  but 
the  hud  doee  not  support  the  people,  ae  the  import  figures  for  riue  and  grain  Bhow. 
Fpom  April  to  December,  1898,  22,204,772  pounds  of  rice  and  1,814,120  pounds  of 

LTom  April  tt 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFBICA. 

Imports  in  1898-99,  according  to  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1900, 
were  valued  at  $2,248,000,  and  exports  at  $341, 400.  India  sends  about 
44  per  cent  of  the  imports;  England  some  30  per  cent;  Germany  14 
per  cent;  the  United  States  5  per  cent  (largely  kerosene).  The  four 
principal  exports — ivory,  rubber,  cattle,  and  grain^are  divided  mainly 
between  England,  India,  and  the  United  States.  Aliout  one-fourth 
of  tb?  ivory  goes  to  England,  one-fourth  to  India,  and  the  remainder 
via  London  to  America.  Rubber  is  shipped  almost  entirely  to  England, 
cattle  to  Zanzibar,  and  grain  to  Arabia.  The  following  details  as  to 
products,  transportation  facilities,  and  genei-al  conditions,  are  taken' 
from  recent  editions  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: 

About  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  protectorate  is  endowed  with  a  singularly  fertile 
soil.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  wealth  of  a^ricultUTal  products  might  issue  from  these 
parts  if  they  were  cultivated  by  an  industrious  Asiatic  race.  At  present,  in  agricul- 
ture, the  races  of  the  Uganda  protectorate,  except  in  the  far  north  toward  the  Nile, 
are  ainpilarly  backward,  even  for  the  Afritana.  In  most  of  the  exceptionally  fertile 
countnea  the  principal  food  of  the  natives — the  great  encouragement  to  the  uHeleaa 
lives  they  lead — is  the  banana.  This  remarkable  plant  requires  scarcely  any  laborin 
these  countries  for  its  maintenance  as  a  standing  source  of  food  supply.  Ordinarily 
the  plantains  or  bananas  are  gathered  in  an  unripe  state  and  eaten  cooked.  fVoin 
thenpe  fruit  a  sweet  beer  is  made.  The  leaves  and  stem  of  the  banana  and  its  watery 
sap  also  have  their  um's.  Kxcept,  perhaps,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  ^most  any  grain 
crowB  luiuriantljf  in  the  lower  lying  parts  of  the  Uganda  protectorate.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oatB  thrive  on  the  ujilanda,  while  all  the  swamps  and  watery  valleys  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kampala  and  Entebbe  are  being  turned  into  rice  plantations.  Ground 
nuts  are  grown  in  iarge  quantities  between  the  Nile  and  Lake  Rudolf.  The  potato, 
tomato,  and  the  tobacco  plant  thrive  splendidly.  Uganda  tobacco  is  of  excellent 
(luality,  and  from  experiments  whith  have  been  made  at  Kampala,  it  is  believed  that 
it  would  prove  a  superior  leaf  for  cigar  wrappers.  Coffee  grows  wild  over  all  the 
more  hilly  districts  and  yields  the  most  encouragina;  results  under  cultivation.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  has  a  delicious  flavor.  The  kingdom  of  Ugandaand  theadjoin- 
ing  districts  are  destined  to  he  gr^t  cotfee-producing  countries.  Cotton  grows  wild, 
or  naif  wild,  in  many  places.  It  is  of  good  quality  and  long  staple.  The  caator-oil 
plant  grows  abondantly.  Sesamum  seedu  also  yield  good  oil.  Rubber  will  probably 
,  become  a  very  important  item  of  the  Uganda  exports.  Sugar  cane  thrives  in  the  bet^ 
terparts  of  the  country,  being  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  native  gardens.  Machinery 
has  already  been  imported  for  crushing  cane,  and  coarse  sugar  is  being  turned  out. 
Almost  all  English  vegetables  grow  and  are  grown  with  encourapi^  success.  Orange, 
lemon,  and  mango  trees  have  done  exceedingly  well,  but,  except  on  the  ilan  plateau, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  grow  stone  fruit,  apples,  or  pears. 

The  ebony  tree  grows  in  the  western  forests,  also  tjie  camwood  (Baphia).  A  com- 
mon tree  is  the  "incense"  tree,  theconstantly  exuding  gum  of  which  is  the  prindpal 
ingredient  in  incense.    The  splendid  timber  of  the  Man  forests  will  be  an  important 
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aitiole  in  fntore  exports,  and  also  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  coontiy  iteelf  for  ebip- 
boilding,  house  building,  furniture,  and  the  flneet  works  in  joinery.  The  trunks  of 
date  palroB  make  excellent  piles  for  wharvee  or  piers,  siid  columns  for  supporting  the 
verandas  of  bouses ;  in  fact,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  them  that  sotne  lorestr;  r^- 
ulation  will  Boon  have  to  be  instituted  to  protect  tbem  from  undue  destructioii. 

The  Uganda  protectorate  ia  essentially  a  cattle-keeping  country.  The  natives  keep 
large  berde  of  email  goate  and  sheep.  The  wild  aes  and  zebra  are  indigenous.  Camels 
are  found  in  the  country  west  of  uike  Rudolf.  Horeee  thrive  almost  everywhere. 
The  country  has  been  so  little  explored  that  it  is  impowible  to  say  whether  it  may 
be  rich  or  poor  in  precious  or  useful  metals.  Coal  is  reported  to  be  found  on  the 
slopee  of  Mount  Elgon. 

The  Uganda  Government  Railway  ends  for  working  purposes  on  the  Uganda  side 
of  the  Kikuyu  escarpment,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  frontier  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. The  earthworks  of  the  line  which  is  run  from  Nuvaaha  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Man  escarpment,  at  Molo,  are  being  rapidly  constructed  over  very  easy 
ground.  In  a  few  months,  the  permanent  line  of  the  railway  will  have  descended 
the  Kikuyu  escarpment  and  tiave  joined  the  line,  now  imder  congtruction  up  the 
Rift  Valley,  at  Naivaaha.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  railway  communication 
through  from  Mombasa  to  the  base  of  the  Man  escarpment,  or  to  within  scarcely 
more  than  100  miles  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  is,  of  course, 
navigable  everywhere  for  steamers  of  considerable  draft,  but  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  following  the  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  as  they 
are  apt  to  contain  eunken  rocks.  The  river  Nile  from  the  place  where  it  issues  from 
the  victoria  Nyanza  is  interrupted  b^  a  constant  seriee  of  rapids  and  falls  unljl  it 
reaches  Kako^.  From  this  point,  it  is  navigable  into  Lake  Kioga  and  thence  as  far 
north  as  Foweira.  Most  of  the  principal  branchee  of  lilke  Kioga  are  navigable  for 
a  small  steam  launch.  After  Foweira,  the  Victoria  Nile  ceases  to  be  navigable  until 
Fajao  is  reached.  From  this  point  it  can  be  navigated  by  snudl  steamers  as  f^  north 
as  Daflle. 

Then  b^ns  a  stretch  of  about  70  miles  of  rapids,  and  the  Nile  is  scarcely  navi- 
gable again  until  it  reaches  Beden  or  Fort  Berkeley.  From  this  point,  but  for  the 
occasional  obstruction  of  the  sudd,  the  Nile  is  navigable  to  Khartoum,  Lake  Albert, 
Lake  Rudolf,  and  L^ke  Baringo  are  navigable  for  steamei^.  Lakes  Naivaeha  and 
Nakuro  can  he  navigated  by  small  boats.  Off  these  waterways,  and  away  from  tiie 
cart  road  which  runs  no  farther  than  Kavirondo,  all  transport  must  be  done  either 
by  means  of  human  porleis  or  pack  animals. 


The  report  conclude?: 

We  depend  almoet  entirely  on  German  East  Africa  for  o 


:  supplies  of  beet  and 


badly  off  for  provisions,  and  many  of  the  neceasariesai , 

enterprise  of  the  two  German  firms  established  in  Uganda.    These  latter  get  up  all 
their  gooda  through  German  East  Africa,  where  portage  is  cheap. 

80MAXI  COAST. 

A  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  2384)  says  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Somali  Coast  protectorate  is  represented  by  the  impoi'ts  and 
exports  at  the  coast  towns  of  Zaila  and  Berbei'a  and  Bulbar.  Taking 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at  32.5  cents,  the  duty-paid  trade  of 
the  protectorate  may  be  shown  as  follows: 
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The  report  coDtinues: 

The  piiacipal  commoditdee  imported  &t  Zaila  are  fj^y  Bhirti]^  and  cotton  piece 
Koode,  etuUien  and  glass  ware,  nee  and  cereals,  dates  and  sugar.  During  the  last 
five  yeare,  the  trade  of  Bulbar  has  practically  doubled.  European  white  long  cloth 
is  fminiug  in  popalarltv.  At  Zoila  there  is  an  increase  of  233,S44  vards  in  quantity, 
ana  on  the  Berbera  side  there  is  an  increase  of  45,437  yards.  Witnin  the  last  three 
years,  the  total  imports  of  this  article  have  incicased  from  622,865  yards  to  918,921 

i'ards.  What  etanos  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  extension  of  the  trade  in  European  white 
ong  cloth  is  the  preference  shown  for  the  cheaper  American  gray  shirting,  which 
forms  the  ordinary  wearing  apparel  of  the  Somali  inland,  and  in  which  uie  chief 
trade  in  piece  gootls  with  t£e  interior  of  the  country  is  done.  White  Ions  cloth  is 
looked  upon  more  Or  lees  Ba  a  luiury,  and  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  towns- 
people.  The  European  white  long  cloth  (British)  is  sold  in  piecee  of  40  ^ards  by  1 
yard;  weight,  per  piece,  6  to  7  pounds.    The  great  drawback  to  it  is  that  it  is  more 


Warrior,"  the 


mel,"  ete.    The  prii 


B  nearly  all  ttie  si 


shirting  is  verv  inferior  in  quality  and  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  it.  The 
best  market  wUl  be  for  the  cheaper  kinds,  and  the  whiter  and  stronger  the  material 
can  be  made  the  readier  will  the  sale  be  found.  The  Somali  wants  a  good  article  for 
his  money  and  will  not  touch  an  oveisiied  article.  At  Zaila,  there  is  an  increase  in 
American  gray  shirting  of  3,783,890  yards.  Berbera  returns  show  a  decrease  in 
quantity  of  48,884  yards,  while  there  is  an  increase  at  Bulbar  of  310,920  yards.  The 
trade  is  now  worth  1661,844,  and  if  the  Harrar  trade  is  kept  it  will  increoee  as  the 
reeourcee  of  the  protectorate,  and  especially  of  Abyssinia,  are  developed.  There  are 
the  protectorate  and  tracts  to  the  east  of  it,  the  Oradea  and  the  country  to  ^e  south, 
the  southern  portions  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  GaUa  country  to  be  supplied  with  this 
commodity,  now  an  ordinary  requirement  of  life. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  repreeented  by  coffee,  skins,  ivory,  ghee  (clarified  butter) , 


mother-ol-pearlj  pearls,  and  salt.  The  exports  of  coffee  bear  no  proportion 
production,  whicn  is  large  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The  coffee 
good  and  sound  and  compares  favorably  with  the  produce  of  Mocha.     The  Somali 


it  furnishes  Aden  with  its  principal  meat  supply.     The  beef  and  mnttoafrom  the 

rich  grazing  grounds  of  the  uplands  Dear  a  high  reputation  for  excellence  of  quality. 
There  is  also  a  large  increase  m  the  exports  oi  hides  and  skins. 

There  are  no  facteriea  or  industries  as  yet  in  the  countiy.  The  population  is 
essentially  migratory,  moving  about  with  their  herds  and  nocks,  accotmng  to  the 
season,  where  the  conditions  of  water  and  pasturage  are  best  In  the  interior  there 
are  a  tew  villages,  but  no  census  of  the  population  has  ever  been  taken.  The  two 
"    msoltrad-    -     •         -    •     -      '  ^  -       -    ■  ■■  


GBYTHBBA. 

The  BoUettino  di  Statistics  Commerciale,  of  Rome,  contains  a  report 
which  reads  as  follows: 
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EAST  coast:   ABTSSnnA. 


«  valued  at  11,750,778,  distributed  according 
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The  tranrit  trade  to  AbvsBinia  wtu  valued  at  $224,336,  chiefly  cotton  goods  and 
flour ;  to  the  Sudao,  (218,339,  made  up  of  cotton  goods,  sugar  and  sirup,  flour,  and 
hardware. 

The  export  trade  (general)  was  %iired  at  f364,234,  distributed  according  to 
countries  of  deetinatioti : 


Coon  07. 

Valne. 

Coontry, 

Vklue. 

, 

m,i8s 

4,842 

^'■^ 

ABTS8INXA. 


The  followingia  quoted  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Mociteur  Officiel 
du  Commerce,  Pans: 


American  unbleached  oottoD  OMuea 

Indian  cotton  tliniis 

HaneheMet  dremed  cotton  pilnn 

Inferior  tbIik  *ilk  Eooda  (moatlr  of  nench  origin).. 

Black  ball-woolen  otcm  goodi — _ 

Brlttob  nudapollama  ana  striped 
(MtDnmDBllna  tMBbcheater) .. 


Id  striped  while  cottoni. . . 


Fine  American  drilta. 

Blue  India  Guinea  cloth 

Englliih  Turkey  red 

other  tei tiles 

Cotton  fftrn  (BrItlBbJ 

Gunpowder  (generally  French, «>me  Brittib).. 

Fendan  and  Arabian  carpels 

Ordinary  Eompe^n  carpet* 

Bwoids  (German  and  KuMtan  origin ) 


and  diTer  watc^i 
iron  drain  pipca. 
Candles,  soap,  m^ 

Snlritnoiu  drtnki 


Ironware,  cheap  dodu,  and  walchei.  hoidery.  glaMWar 
w  lealber,  small  nilrnm,  prtserree 


The  tranaport  facilities  from  the  coast  to  Al^asiaia  and  back  will  only  be  changed 
by  the  completion  of  the  projected  railway.  Sales  in  the  retail  trade  are  made  almost 
exclusively  for  cash.  In  the  wholesale  trade,  meichant^ae  received  before  the  rainy 
season  (May  and  June)  is  paid  for  in  September  and  October ;  goods  received  after 
the  rainy  season,  at  six  months'  creditor  before  the  next  busineBaaeason.  The  chief 
articleB  of  export  are  coffee,  ivory,  rivet,  gold,  wax,  and  goatakins. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 10 
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In  coneequence  of  the  very  low  prices  for  coffee  in  1899,  trade  in  coSee  has  been 
I>ractica1l7  abandoned.  CoSee  erowe  wild  everywhere  in  Abyseinia,  and  is  only  cul- 
tivated in  Harrar.  It  is  believ^  that  the  completion  of  the  propoeed  railway  line 
will  cause  a  revival  in  thia  trade.  The  eiport  of  wax  suffered  also  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation ;  only  $38,600  worth  was  shipped.  Ivory  becomes  more  scarce 
every  year,  aa  the  elephants  diaappe&r.  Ezporta  tor  1899  were  figured  at  $193,000. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  except  coarse  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  saddlery  goods,  omamenta,  simple  agricultural  loola,  earthen  vessels,  etc. 

Agriculture  is  profitable  only  on  account  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
crops  of  1899  were  insufficient  on  account  of  the  drought.  Stock  raising  is  extended 
to  sheep,  goats,  homed  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  and  mulee.  Scarcely  enough  wool 
was  produced  in  1899  to  satisfy  tlie  home  demand. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


DOMTNIOK  OF  CANADA. 


Coii3ul-General  Bittinger,  of  Montreal,^ves  the  total  exporta  for  the 
fiscal  year '  1899-1900 as $175,656,900 andthe imports  as $182,951,400. 
These  figures,  he  says,  are  the  highest  yet  reached,  not  only  for  the 
total  trade,  but  for  each  of  its  constituent  pai-ts.  The  growth  of  entries 
for  consumption  during  the  past  four  vears  has  been  remarkable. 
The  trade  has  increased  during  this'penod  more  than  56  per  cent, 
while  during  the  four  pi^ceding  yoai"s  there  was  a  decrease.  The 
export  trade  was  divided  as  follows :  Products  of  the  mine,  $14,301,600; 
products  of  fisheries,  $11,355,100;  products  of  the  forests,  $30,340,800; 
animals  and  produce  thereof,  $57,041,700;  agricultural  products; 
$38,385,800:  manufactures,  $14,926,200;  miscellaneous,  $665,300.  The 
lines  or  industry  especially  benefited  have  been  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  butter,  wood  pulp,  bacon,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the 
mining  of  silver  ore,  lead,  nickel,  ana  gold  quartz.  Imports  from 
England  amounted  to  $37,060jl00  and  from  the  United  States  to 
$93,700,200.  There  have  been  increases  in  the  imports  from  England 
of  tin  plates  and  block,  steel,  railway  iron,  cost  and  wrought  iron,  gal- 
vanized iron,  hoop,  sheet,  and  pig  iron,  cutlery,  hardware,  lead,  and 
cement.  Exports  to  England  amounted  to  $99,091,900  and  to  the 
United  States  to  $45,143,600.  Trade  with  the  other  principal  coun- 
tries was  divided  as  follows: 
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The  33i  per  cent  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  British  goods,  con- 
tinues the  consul-general,  is  expected  to  increase  trade  wit£  England. 
In  the  t©n  months  ended  October,  1900  (during  most  of  which  time  the 
25  per  cent  tariff  was  in  effect),  there  were  increases  in  imports  from 
England  of  salt,  spirits,  textiles,  tin  plates,  steel,  ete.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  notable  decreases  in  railroad  and  other  iron  and  in 

*  When  the  expreseion  "fiscal  year"  ia  used,  it  means,  for  the  United  States,  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30;  the  eaine  is  true  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Houdnraa,  and  some  porta  of  Turkey  in  Abis.  In  British  India  and  Britieb  Guiana, 
Nigeria,  Jamaica,  and  Aden,  the  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  .  . 
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lead.  Under  tbe  26  per  cent  tariff,  however,  United  States  exporta  to 
Canada  increased,  through  the  stimulus  of  competition;  and  Consul 
Brush,  of  Kiagara  Falls,  says'  that,  though  it  is  too  early  to  estimate 
the  changes  that  the  new  rate  may  make,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
effect  on  trade  with  the  United  States  will  be  very  noticeable.  Consul- 
General  Turner,  of  Ottawa,  notes  that  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
have  increased  in  the  lines  of  agricultural  implements,  steel  bars  or 
rails,  timber,  ete.  In  corn,  wheat,  and  flour,  bicycles,  ham  and  pork, 
lard,  furniture,  tobacco,  and  seeds  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

Consul  McCook,  of  Dawson,  notes  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
United  States  goods  into  the  Yukon  region  during  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  surplus  stocks  accumulated  in  the  preceding  seasons.  Canned 
meats,  ham,  and  bacon,  canned  fruits,  condensed  milk,  and  hardware 
will  always  come,  he  thinks,  from  the  United  States.     Canada  sup- 

fdies  stoves,  tinware,  granite  ware,  clothing,  ete. ;  also  the  wines  and 
iquoi's  that  do  not  come  from  France.  The  value  of  goods  sent  into 
the  interior  from  Skagway  in  the  year  1899-1900  was  »1, 363, 500,  but 
this  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  bonded  goods  passing  through 
Dawson,  as  at  least  one-half  represents  articles  bought  in  the  States, 
with  duty  paid  at  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  and  taken  through  as  foreign. 
These  amounted  to  about  $1,600,000  for  the  same  penod.  Via  the 
Yukon,  the  imports  of  American  goods  from  June  30  to  September  30 
■were  $897,432.  The  output  of  gold  is  increasing,  although  the  value 
of  the  CTavels  is  declining  because  of  the  lessened  cost  of  working. 
There  ^ould  be  a  continuous  production  of  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  a  year  for  many  years  to  come.  Dawson  has  been  rebuilt 
with  many  improvemente,  roads  are  in  course  of  construction  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  tjie  district,  ^ricultural  lands  are  in  demand,  and  about 
2,400  acres  of  coal  land  have  been  sold  during  the  year  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  acre. 

NEwrouiajLAia). 

British  returns  give  the  value  of  imports  in  1899  as  $6,299,000  and 
of  exports  as  $7,035,000,  Great  Britain  sent  over  one-fourtn  of  the 
imports  and  took  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports.  The  United 
States  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,929,000  and  took  $620,000  worth 
of  the  exports.  The  figures  for  the  general  trade  include  imports  into 
and  exports  from  Labrador. 

FRENCH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Commercial  Agent  Freeman,  of  St.  Pierre,  gives  the  value  of  imports 
in  1899  as  $4,458,800  and  of  exports  as  $2,975,700.  The  latter  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  codfish  and  products  thereof.  Exports  of  dry 
codfish  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $43,600.  Of  the  imports, 
$1,534,600  worth  came  from  France,  and  consisted  of  fats,  margarin, 
sea  bread,  sugar,  wines  and  liquors,  iron,  salt,  cordage,  clothes,  Doota 
and  shoes,  anchors,  cables,  etc.  The  United  States  sent  flour,  lard, 
salted  beef  and  pork,  corn,  coal,  cotton  duck,  ropes,  kerosene,  lumber, 
fruits,  ete.  The  islands  are  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  all 
supplies,  as  practically  nothing  is  grown  there. 

'  See  Conenlar  Beporte,  No.  243,  December,  1900. 

GoQt^lc 


NOBTH    AICEBICA:    MEXICO    AND   CEimtAL    AHEBIOA. 


ConsBl-Geneml  Barlow,  of  Mexico  City,  says  that  the  total  imports 
in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  were  $61,304,900  (gold)  and  the  exports 
$74,996,200  (gold),  of  which  mineral  products  represented $42,500,000, 
vegetable  products  $25,442,800.  animal  products  $5,303,800,  manufac- 
tures $1,409,900,  etc.  Of  the  total  exports,  77  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  our  country  were  valued  at  $31,020,100, 
or  50.6  per  cent,  against  47.5  per  cent  in  1898-99;  from  England  and 
colonies  at$10,970,600;  from  France  at  $6,758,207;  from  Germany  at 
$6,678,400;  from  S^in  at  $2,918,300.     All  of  the  above  show  increases 

The  gain  from 
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After  the  United  States,  exports  go  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and 
colonies  (about  $6,300,000  worth),  to  France  ($8,300,000),  to  Cuba 
($2,900,000),  and  to  Germany  ($2,500,000).  Exports  to  Cuba  consist 
mainly  of  cattle,  com,  beans,  pease,  eggs,  and  garlic. 

Consul  Kindrick,  of  Ciudad  Juai-ez,  notes  an  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  through  that  port,  amounting  in  some  lines  to 
double  the  value  of  last  year's.  Shoes,  furniture,  coal,  iron  sheets, 
bars  and  rails,  glassware,  and  machinery  shared  in  this  gain. 

As  to  commercial  conditions  in  Mexico,  the  following  is  taken  from 
a  report  by  Consul  Griffith,  of  Matamoros: 

Confidence  in  the  Htability  of  the  present  business  prosperity  hae  been  concliisively 
shown  during  the  past  winter  by  tne  inereaaing  intereirt  evldenred  by  prominent 
Northern  capitaliBte.  Many  have  viailed  the  RepubUc,  not  only  in  order  to  investi- 
gate purchases  previously  acquired,  but  also  to  make  additional  investmenta  in  favor- 
able agricultural  and  mining  properties.  Such  handsome  dividends  have  been  real- 
ized from  many  of  these  inveetmente  that  the  owners  are  very  enthusiaBtic.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  commercial  interests  of  Ibis  country  are  unaffected  by  labor 
disturbances  or  panics.  Mexico's  proposition  todecrease  the  present  rate  of  taxation, 
which  will  enable  her  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds  bearing  a  hi^h  rate  of  interest 
and  to  undertake  many  needed  public  improvements,  is  the  culmmating  proof  of  the 
excellent  condition  of  her  treasury.  While  in  some  bmncbee  of  industry  and  trade, 
daring  the  past  year,  the  gains  have  been  moderate,  in  many  the  expansion  of  busi- 
nees  has  been  marveious. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

BamSB  BONDURAS. 

Imports  in  1899  are  given  in  British  returns  as  $1,032,700.  About 
one-third  of  the  imports  came  from  England  and  over  one-half  from 
the  United  States.  E^qMrts  were  valued  at  $1,280,000,  and  went 
mostly  to  Great  Britain,     The  proposed  railway  to  the  border  of 
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Guatemala,  says  Consul  Arery,  of  Belize,  will  materiallT  further  the 
development  of  the  colony.  There  are  rich  resources  in  the  way  of 
logwood  and  mahogany  in  the  region  which  the  road  will  open. 

C<»TA  BICA. 

Nachrichten  fQr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  September  11, 1900, 
says: 

The  total  import  trade  of  CoBta  Rica  for  1S99  was  valued  at  H136,707;  that  is, 
(122,189  lew  than  the  precedinK  year. 

ImpoHe  were  divided,  according  to  countries  of  origin,  as  followa: 


country. 

2.60 

18S8. 

Ptreaa. 

According  to  thia  etatement,  the  importation  of  the  United  States  ahowB  a  remark- 
able increase.  France  has  retrograded  nearly  5  per  cent  and  Germany  1  per  cent. 
For  cattle  breeding  and  cattle  for  the  shambles  15,91S  head  were  imported  from  the 
neighboring  Btatas,  or  3,989  head  less  than  the  preceding  year,  cattle  rising  having 
increased  to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 

The  total  export  trade  was  estimated  at  f4,%!9,955,  divided  among  the  following 
articles: 

Coffee 12,948,180 

Bananas 1,173,267 

Gold  and  silver,  in  bars  and  coin 267,344 

Walnut  and  dyewoods 291, 617 

Hides ■ 108,536 

Gum 106,323 

Miscellaneoue 39,688 

The  export  of  coffee  was  distributed  as  follows; 

Great  Britain 56 

UnitedStates .-. 26 

Germany 16 

Other  countries 4 

The  banana  crop,  eiported  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  was  631,736  bunches  more 
ttian  in  the  vear  1898.  The  development  of  the  banana  culture  has  been  coloesaL  The 
harvest  of  tnia  year  must  amount  to  3,600,000  bunches.  The  export  of  walnut  and 
dyewoods  wa^  greater  in  quantity,  but  $53,851  lees  in  value.  That  of  gum  has  nearly 
doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawul  of  the  prohibition  of  the  free  cutting  of 
india-rubber  plants,  in  forests  belongii^  to  the  Government. 

OTTATBMAI^. 

Imports  in  1899  from  the  principal  countries  (England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States),  says  a  British  Foreign  Office  report 
(No.  2488,  annual  aeries),  were  l|2,69i,100,  of  which  the  United  States 
sent  f  1,106,600.  Exports  were  valued  at  $8,370,500,  and  the  declared 
ejtports  to  our  country  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1899  were  $2,082,900.  The 
Bntish  consul  notes  a  general  improvementin  affairs.  The  production 
and  export  of  rubber  and  timber  will  probably  enable  the  country  in 
time  to  be  less  dependent  on  its  coffee  harvest.  There  i«  an  increase 
in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  $631,185  to  $765,967. 
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Germany  shorn  a  decrease  from  |862,955  to  $647,245,  aod  the  United 
States  a  loss  from  $1,507,642  in  1898  to  $1,106,600  in  1889.  Conaul- 
General  McNally,  of  Guatemala,  gires  the  following  information  as  to 
trade  conditions: 

This  comnUte-general  ie  inrec^pt  of  man}'  letteraof  iaqoiry  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  a  market  here  for  United  8tAt^  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  The 
ti^e  here  makes  certain  demands,  which  must  be  acquiesced  in  before  orders  aie 

E laced.  The  German,  English,  and  French  hooaee  grant  theee  demanda,  and  thoa 
ave  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  The  firet  consideration  is  to  learn  the  wants  of 
the  people  and  cater  thereto.  Experienced  traveling  men,  having  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  carrying  a  full  line  of  samples,  must  ne  sent  here,  fully 
prepared  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their  goods.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  an 
American  representative  in  Guatemala,  while  O^mao,  Engliah,  and  French  dmm- 
mere  are  alwavs  in  evidence. 

Articles  ol  United  States  manufacture  are  undoubtedly  of  superior  quality,  but 
necessarily  commanding  a  higher  price,  are  lud  aside,  preference  being  given  to  the 
cheaper  article  Kloesed  over  with  a  veneering  pleasing  to  the  eye.  When  one  oon- 
dders  that  the  bulk  of  the  porchasing  population  of  the  Hepublic  of  Guatemala  is 
made  up  of  Indians,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  I  am  informed  that  an  English 
firm  ia  at  present  manufacturing  a  hoe,  advantageously  titled  the  "Guatemala  hoe," 
which  selfs  in  this  market  forl^.  ($3.28)  per  doien,  enormous  quantities  being  sold. 
The  American  hoe,  of  better  finish,  but  in  no  way  better  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
commands  $8.50  per  dozen.  Generally  speaking,  an  inferior  article  of  bright  and 
Inrid  finish  will  find  a  ready  sale  here. 

Guatemala  imports  from  Germany  enameled  kitchen  ware,  musical  instruments, 
nmbrellae,  cheap  hate,  leathers,  Bhoe  elastics,  crockery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  paper, 
cheap  cloths,  beer,  and  wine. 

From  England;  Quantities  of  white  goods,  prints,  threads,  cashmerea,  cheap  hab- 
erdasherv,  and  farming  implements. 

Ii>om  f'rance:  Perfumery,  drugs,  silk  goods,  wines,  and  Uquors. 

Prom  China:  SUks,  rice,  cinnamon,  and  lea. 

From  Chile:  Wines,  flour,  and  beer. 

Spain  has  recently  obtained   recognii 
underwear,  revolvers,  cigarette  paper,  and  yi 

The  United  States  rules  the  market  in  flour  and  gi  . . . 

Shipping  is  an  important  factor  in  the  introduction  of  goods  into  Gtiatemala. 
requires  about  one  month  for  goods  sent  from  New  York  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  arrive  in  this  city.  The  fre^ht  rate  via  this  route  is  (22  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
Cargo  is  carried  from  Europe  via  theStnuts  of  Mt^llan  at  a  cost  of  22e.  ($6.34)  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Goods  shipped  from  Europe  by  the  latter  route  reach  here  in 
about  seven tV'five  days. 

Short  credits  are  an  obstacle  to  the  ezt«nmon  of  trade  with  South  and  Central 
American  republics.  Our  houses  usually  require  cash  parent  with  the  order. 
There  are  firms  which  give  thirty  or  sixty  days;  but  even  this  concession  is  of  httle 
service,  as  the  time  of  payment  often  expiree  before  the  goods  arrive.  European 
houses  give  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  invoice,  and  are  uotunduly  exdledif  the 
account  is  a  little  overdue. 

The  subject  of  packing  seems  to  be  worn  threadbare;  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  our  trade.  With  foreign  business  houses,  packing  is  a  fine  art  Seldom 
does  an  article  come  broken  or  damaged,  and  if  this  should  happen  and  demand  be 
made  for  a  rebate  the  Arm  wonld  nant  it  immediately,  making  apoloOT  for  the  acci- 
dent United  Stalaa  housee,  in  almost  every  instance,  refuse  to  repuice  or  pve  a 
rebate  on  damaged  articles,  although  they  may  have  sent  goods  (paid  tor  before  ship- 
ment) most  insecurely  packed. 

Foreign  firms,  jiarticularly  Germans,  have  a  power  of  imitation  that  helps  to 
increase  their  business  with  these  countries.  They  acquirea  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  people  and  of  the  prices  they  usually  pay  for  certain  articlee  of  home 
manufacture,  such  as  wearing  apparel,  etc.  They  then  make  the  same  article,  und^^ 
sellmg  the  natives  themselves.  To  illnstrate:  The  Indians  make  a  certain  article 
called  the  mountain  coat  They  spin  and  weave  the  raw  cotton  and  wool  in  the 
crudest  possible  way,  yet  the  garment  is  woven  so  closely  that  it  is  practically  water- 
proof. The  Germans  imitate  this  article  so  closely  that  the  Indians  themselves  can 
not  tell  the  difference,  and.  to  cap  the  climax,  ^ve  them  to  the  Indians  to  sell. 

If  our  manufacturers  will  make  up  their  mmds  to  meet  the  conditions  that  are 
to^y  infloeodng  and  controlhng  trade  in  Guatemala,  as  well  as  throughout  all 
Central  and  Bouth  America,  we  will  win  the  markets.  -.  , 
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HONDURAS. 

A  French  consular  report  estimates  the  imports  of  HoDdnras  in 
1898-99  at  $1,800,000,  and  the  exports  at  $1,900,000.     The  report  says: 

The  country  has  been  exempt  from  the  crisis  vhich  has  afiected  other  republics  of 
Central  America.  While  exchange  on  New  York  for  the  last  year  has  been  only  130 
per  cent  in  T^ucigalpa,  it  has  been  200per  cent  in  other  places  ia  Central  America, 
and  even  600  per  cent  in  Guatemala.  The  reason  for  the  better  conditions  existing 
in  Honduras  is  tobe  found  in  the  tact  that  she  esportH,  besidee  coffee,  bananaa,  silver, 
cattle,  cocoanutB,  wood,  etc.  The  foreign  trade  of  Honduras  for  tne  year  1698-99 
was  distributed  among  the  most  importtuit  countries  as  follows; 
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Vice-Consul  Woodrille,  of  Utilla,  says  that  most  of  the  imports  are 
from  the  United  States,  except  a  few  articles  of  iron  manufacture, 
principally  galvanized  roofing  for  houses,  Dutch  ovens,  sad  irons,  etc., 
which  ai-e  ol  British  make.  A  higher  tariff  took  effect  ia  the  country 
on  August  1,  1900.  Consul  Johnston,  of  Utilla,  writes  that  there  is 
a  plan  to  huild  a  railroad  from  Trusillo  up  the  Roman  River  to  Juti- 
g^pa  in  Olaxcho  State.  This  will  open  op  a  lar^e  valley,  said  to  be 
unsurpassed  for  the  cultivation  of  bananas;  it  will  also  touch  large 
mahogany  forests  and  mineral  lands  of  the  interior  of  Honduras. 

Another  railway  project  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Gnatemala 
Herald: 

The  right  to  construct  a  railroad  between  the  rivers  Sulaco  and  Comasna  and  the 
exdn^ve  navigation  for  twenty-five  years  of  the  rivers  Uhia,  Humaya,  Onamelecon, 
and  Snlacoand  their  tributariee,  with  the  ricM  to  dredge  said  rivers  and  take  the  gold 
which  may  result  from  such  dred^g,  has  Seen  conceded  to  Edward  H.  Burke,  repre- 
sentative of  a  Pennsylvania  comiany.  The  grantees  have  the  right  to  all  mmes 
located  within  two  years  and  within  500  meters  (646  yards)  on  each  side  of  the  line 
of  their  road  and  1,000  meters  (1,090  yards)  on  each  dde  of  the  river  Snlaco. 

NICARAGUA. 

Consul  Sorsby,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  says  thai  the  exports  of  the 
country  for  1899  amounted  to  $3,253,200,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  about  65  per  cent.  Imports  were  valued  at  $1,963,700,  and 
about  51  per  cent  is  estimated  to  come  from  the  United  States,  although 
this  statement  fails  to  give  the  imports  for  Bluefields  as  well  as  mr 
Cape  Gracias.  Mr.  Sorsby  thinks  the  imports  should  be  stated  at 
nearly  $2,400,000,  and  the  total  from  the  United  States  at  $1,438,300, 
or  a  proportion  of  60  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  general  trade  con- 
ditions are  described  by  the  consul  as  follows: 

General  trade  conditions  of  Nicaragua  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  material  sense 
from  those  of  Central  and  South  America  eenerally.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
tfae  best  grade  of  merchandiae  can  be  successtully  introducea,  aa  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  content  that  an  article  is  cheap,  uid  they  seem  (o  Ik  unable  to  die- 
tingnish  between  the  imitation  German  mam^actures  and  the  more  stable  products 
of  the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  proportion  of  Uie  popultUion  not 
only  capable  of  discrimination,  but  who  are  accustomed  to  and  insist  upon  having 
the  finest  and  beat  qualities.  -^\q 
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a  preference  ia  espreaeed  by  the  conHumer,  it  is  lunially  lor  the  American 
article.  The  local  merchant  (a  foreigner ^nerally),  all  tbinga being  equal,  naturally 
prefera  to  handle  the  mannfiicture  of  his  native  country,  and,  as  a  rule,  ereater 
iDiJucementB,  in  the  form  of  better  terms,  better  packing  for  shipment,  anu  more 
consideration  for  local  cu^me  and  cr)nditioDB,  are  offereu  by  the  European  manu- 
facturer and  exporter.  But  consular  officers  have  bo  long,  persiirtently,  and  fruit- 
lessly preaeoted  the  matter  of  unskilled  and  ignorant  packing,  the  want  of  consider- 
ation in  selection,  and  of  even  ordinarily  intelligent  methods  in  presenting  the 
clainu  of  American  goods  to  this  market  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  further 
refer  tt>  those  phaaeaof  the  matter;  though  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance 
of  realizing  that  in  pBckiug  for  foreign  abipment — and  especially  for  theee  countries^ 
where  the  taoliti^fl  for  handling  cargo,  even  by  the  ocean  steamers,  are,  as  a  rule, 
crude  and  rough — methods  distinct  from  thoae  in  vogue  for  shipments  destined  for 
the  next  railway  station  at  home  are  reauired.  Compactness  ana  lightness,  to  avoid 
excessive  transportation  and  customs  charges,  and  strength,  for  protection  against 
rough  handling,  are  three  good  points  to  be  studied  and  learned  in  packing  fgr  ship- 
ment to  Central  and  South  America;  and  it  is  probably  equally  important  for  United 
8tat«8  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  realize  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  local  cus- 
toms and  re>quirements  can  not  be  had  merely  by  Bending  out  drean»K>f-art  cata- 
logues. Thia  knowledge  can  beet  be  acquired  hy  sending  capable,  affable,  and  re- 
liable representatives  to  personally  show  and  explain  the  class  of  merchandise  sought 
to  be  introduced,  ana  to  mvestlifate  the  reaponsibility  of  prospective  customers. 

The  general  commercial  conditions  of  the  country  have  improved  in  a  material 
measure  within  the  past  two  years.  Prior  to  that  time  the  production  of  coffee  had 
fallen  very  low,  and  its  market  value  had  depreciated  year  by  year,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  actual  and  anticipated  military  preparationB  and  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances, with  their  attendant  demoralization  ol  laoor,  created  aniinous  condition. 
Bankruptcy  (confined  practically  to  the  country  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coast, 
where  the  largwt  cities  are  located)  followed,  and  many  German  housee  which  had 
given  larye  and  long  credits  and  were  doing  business  generally  on  the  "slow-note  " 
basis,  lost  heavily.  But  with  the  falling  oB  in  the  production  and  value  of  cofiee, 
the  principal  production  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  general  commercial  crash  referred 
to,  the  country  was  forced  upon  a  semicaab  tiasis,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  very  probable 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  exports  for  1899  exceeded  the  imports;  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  an  advance  in  tne  market  value  and  an  unprecedented 
yield  of  coffee  for  the  present  year,  has  put  the  country  generally  upon  a  firmer 
commercial  footing. 

8AI.VADOB. 

The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  says  Consul  Jenkins, 
of  San  Salvador,  were  $1,284,880,  showing  an  increase  of  $174,713  as 
compared  with  those  of  1898.  The  only  statistics  obtainable  as  to 
imports  for  the  last  few  years  relate  to  the  weight  of  the  goods.  In 
1899,  30,013,079  pounds  were  imported,  against  47,387,441  pounds  in 
1898.  No  later  %ures  as  to  the  value  of  the  general  trade  are  avail- 
able thaa  those  quoted  in  the  Review  of  last  year,  which  referred  to 
1896,  and  gave  the  imports  as  *1, 650,400  and  the  exports  at  $3,690,000. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Salvador  (according  to  our  Treas- 
ury returns)  were  $634,600  in  1899;  from  England  they  were  $917,700, 
and  English  imports  from  Salvador  were  valued  at  $475,200.  A  recent 
decree  of  the  Government,  says  Mr.  Jenkins,  has  reestablished  the 
bureau  of  statistics,  so  that  official  returns  will  doubtless  soon  be  avail- 
able. Another  decree  offers  $1  silver  for  each  centner  of  cotton 
exported.  This  is  intended  to  develop  the  cotton-growing  industry  in 
the  country.  Those  who  desire  to  cultivate  cotton  will  be  supplied 
with  seed  and  the  necessary  instructions.  The  following  details  are 
given  by  the  consul  in  r^ard  to  the  Salvador  railway  : 

TrainB  will  run  to  Acajutia  from  this  city  in  the  morning,  returning  the  same  day, 
giving  merchanta  the  opportunity  to  transact  their  business  in  the  port  in  one  day. 

Ic 
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The  preeent  method  ie  to  tske  the  early  tnin  to  Santa  Tecla,  go  by  male  or  coftch 
to  Ia  Ceiba,  and  thence  by^  rail  to  Ateos,  where  a  change  of  cars  is  made  to  reach 
Acajutla.  Freight  will  rec^ve  one  handling  in  lieu  of  two,  and  the  bad  treatment 
^ven  goods  in  ox  carts  yrSl  be  avoided. 

OERHAN   OAPTTAL   IN   OENTRAL   AMERICA. 

Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  writes: 

The  following  figures  show  the  efforts  that  Germany  ia  malHng  to  build  np  trade 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  (ruatemala,  Nicarasna,  and  Coeta  Rica.  Her  power 
in  these  re)>ubticB  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  Her  enperfiuouH  population  which 
seeks  to  emigrate  is  guided  and  helped  to  locate  in  Central  America.  In  these  three 
countries,  a  hundred  German  commercial  houBea  and  stores,  large  and  small,  with  a 
capital  amounting  to  t^,333,000,  are  doing  a  thriving  busineee.  Half  of  those  are 
ensued  in  imporong  and  exporting.    Not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  German-Cen- 


LnM  nmc.n»n  trade  fmostly  in  coffee  and  wood,  amounting  to  about  17,140,000  annu- 
ally) is  done  through  these  houses,  but  also  a  part  of  the  English  and  Califomian 
tnide.  There  are,  besides,  five  well  established  German  banking  houses  in  these 
countries,  which  are  doing  a  profitable  business.  There  may  l>e  added  money  to  liie 
amount  of  (16,000,000  circulating  in  industrial  enterprises,  etc.  The  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity  is  Guatemala,  where  $10,000,000  are  invested  in  wrictiltural  and 
other  undertakmgs.  Two  railroads,  torthemostpartinGrermanhancfi,  have  a  work- 
ing capital  of  $595,000,  and  a  sum  greater  than  this  ie  invested  fa  a  lighting  plant 

The  value  of  the  Central  American  land  in  German  hands  ia  estimated  at  (18,088,000. 
Of  this,  85  per  cent  is  in  Guatemala,  12  per  cent  in  Ooeta  Rica,  and  3  per  cent  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Germans  also  hold  Government  bonds,  shares  in  banks,  mortftagee, 
etc.,  linking  their  total  interest  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica (44,030^000, 
$10,472,000,  and  (9,520,000,  respectively.  Some  (1,666,000  are  invested  in  Evador 
and  $1,428,000  in  Honduras.  The  total  value  of  German  inveetments  in  the  Central 
American  republics  may  thns  be  eetjmated  at  more  than  (67,000,000. 

WEST  INDIES. 


Bahamas. — Imports  ia  1899,  says  Consul  McLain,  of  Naasau,  were 
valued  at  $1,593,000,  and  exports  at  |823,200.  There  was  a  large  gain 
in  imports  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  mainly  in  materials  imported 
for  the  building  of  a  hotel  erected  during  the  year.  Importe  from  the 
United  States  wure  valued  at  $1,235,700,  and  were  made  up  principally 
of  the  following:  Glassware,  earthenware,  and  furniture,  $265,000; 
flour,  $122,000;  salted  meat,  $50,000;  iron  and  tinware,  $80,000;  lum- 
ber and  shingles,  $iO,000;  machinery,  $30,000;  butter,  $28,000;  elec- 
trical appliances,  $37,000;  corn  meal  and  hominy,  $i2,000;  textiles, 
$160,000;  preserved  fruits,  fish,  etc.,  $56,000.  Beer  increased  100  per 
cent,  th€  total  importation  amountingto$7,000;  corn  meal  and  hominy, 
25  per  cent;  machinery,  100  per  cent;  preserved  fruit  and  fish,  50  per 
cent,  and  the  importation  of  electrical  appliances  was  entirely  new. 
Fruits  to  the  value  of  $150,000  are  sent  to  the  United  States;  sisal 
hemp  valued  at  $82,009;  sponges  worth  $235,000;  turtle  shell,  $50,000, 
etc.  Great  Britain  competes  with  the  United  States  in  beer  and  spir- 
its, biscuits,  copper,  textiles,  machinery,  earthenware  and  furniture, 
books,  sugar,  nee,  soap,  etc. 

Barbatws. — ^Vice-ConsuI  Hill  says  that  the  total  imports  were 
$4,990,000,  of  which  $2,039,000  came  from  the  United  States,  or  nearly 
$80,000  more  than  in  1898.  Exports  amounted  to  $4,229,900,  and  those 
to  the  United  States  to  $2,325,200,  or  $321,500  more  than  in  1898. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  are  composed  chiefly  of  foodstuffs. 
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and  Canada  ia  beginning  to  compete  for  this  trade.  Great  Britain 
sends  most  of  the  textUes,  although  in  seTeral  inataDces  American 
goods  are  sold  in  the  stores  without  the  fact  that  thev  are  American 
being  advertised.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  Eas  steadied  the 
marEet,  and  thegrowine  crop  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Bermuda.^— The  totarimports  in  1899,  says  Consul  Greene,  of  Ham- 
ilton, were  $1,920,350,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $1,199,300;  the 
United  Kingdom,  $508,100;  Canada,  $161,200;  Germany,  $705,  etc. 
Exports  were  divided  mainly  as  follows:  To  the  United  States,  $575,230; 
England,  $10,089;  Canada,  $12,448.  The  total  was  valued  at  $612,288. 
Onions,  potatoes,  arrowroot,  and  bulbs  figure  among  the  chief  articles 
of  export  The  United  Kingdom  sends  clothing,  textUes,  drugs,  earthen 
and  glass  ware,  jewelry  and  plated  ware,  fancy  goods,  oilmen's  stores, 
leather  articles,  beer,  and  whisky.  Canada  exports  butter,  fish,  oats, 
potatoes,  box  material,  cheese,  furniture,  leatner  goods,  paper,  etc. 
The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  Flour,  $78,(X)0;  butter, 
$61,000;   beef,  $36,000;  com,  $21,000;  cotton  goods,  $41,000;  canned 

foods,  $38,000;  furniture,  $36,000;  fei-tilizer,  $28,000;  groceries, 
25,000;  hardware,  $24,000;  leather  goods,  $45,000;  lumber,  $21,000; 
machinery,  $22,000;  oil,  $26,000;  oats,  $23,000;  provisions,  $89,000; 
bicycles,  $28,000;  coal,  $25,000;  animals  (oxen  and  cows),  $133,000. 

Jomawtt.— Imports  of  raw  materials  from  the  United  States,  says 
Consul  Watts,  of  Kingston,  show  a  gratifying  increase.  Our  country 
now  sends  63.78  per  cent  of  the  imports,  against  33.19  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  thesame  proportion — i.  e. ,  68. 6per  cent — 
of  the  exports  goes  to  the  United  States,  and  19.2  per  cent  to  Great 
Britain.  Sugar  constitutes  nealy  11  per  cent  of  the  total  exports;  fruit, 
45  per  cent;  rum  and  coffee,  about  7  per  cent  each,  etc.  There  is  every 
reason,  he  says,  to  expect  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  >u^cultural 
implements  and  fertilizers  from  our  country.  Coal  has  advanced  in 
import  in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  paid  therefor.  The  total  imports 
in  1898"  were  $8,078,000,  and  the  exerts  $7,046,700, 

Leeioa/rd  lalmds.—Coasal  Hunt,  of  Antigua,  says  that  imports  from 
the  United  States  show  an  Increase  of  $30,000  during  1S99,  the  total 
from  our  country  being  $211,500  in  general  imports  valued  at  $580,000. 
Com  meal,  lumber,  ou  meal  and  cake,  shingles,  etc.,  are  responsible 
for  the  gain.  Flour,  shoes,  beef,  preserved  fruits,  corn  shellers,  cot- 
ton goods,  ropes,  seeds,  drugs,  furniture,  etc.,  are  among  the  list  of 
imports.  Commercial  Agent  Haven,  of  St,  Christopher,  notes  that 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  come  from  England  and  food  supplies  from 
the  United  States.  Exports  consist  of  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and 
skins.  Exports  from  Antigua  were  estimated  at  $385,300  in  1899. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  sugar  factories,  with  government 
aid,  in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  tnat  industry. 

Trinidad. — Imports  in  1899  are  given  in  colonial  returns  as 
$12,340,000,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $3,057,700.  Exports  are 
stated  at  $12,650,000,  and  of  this  amount  $4,309,000  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  chief  exports  of  the  island  are  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
molasses.  Flourwas  imported  to  the  value  of  $743,600;  textiles  valued 
at  $1,536,867;  and  rice  at  $506,603. 
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The  total  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
lyOO,  were  $71,681,187,  and  the  exports  $45,228,346.  The  imporU 
since  the  date  of  occupation  by  the  United  States'  are  1101,942,401, 
and  the  duty  collected,  $20,616,776.  The  exports  for  the  same  period 
have  amounted  to  $75,300,527,  and  the  export  duty  collected  to 
$1,104,665,  The  trade  witn  the  principal  countries  (includiug  gold 
and  silver)  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  was : 


Biportl. 

U3n6U 
1, 811,287 

nsw 

i 

Cattle  are  largely  imported  from  Colombia;  jerked  beef  from  Um- 


gimy;  coflfee  from  Portb  Rico,  et«. 

The  principal  imports,  with  the  chief  countries  of  origin,  are  : 

Agricultural  implements: 

Total $441,794 

From  England 102,278 

From  United  States 297,158 

Cattle: 

Total 10,326,304 

From  United  States 3,073,952 

From  Mexico 2,893,916 

From  Colombia 2,101,924 

Flour,  wheat: 

Total 2,154,702 

From  United  States 2,160,630 

Coitee: 

Total 1,697,796 

From  Porto  Rico 894,625 

From  United  States 761, 090 

Cotton  manufacturee: ' 

Total 6,688,841 

From  United  States 797,581 

From  England 3,060,012 

FTOmSpwn 1,907,889 

FromfVance 616,132 

Iron,  ingots,  tuure,  sheets,  etc.: 

Total 1,015,256 

From  United  States 673,764 

From  England 315,160 

Total 2,283,083 

From  United  States 473,498 

From  England 1, 760, 379 

Electric  machinery: 

Total 107,144 

From  United  States 101,763 

Eng^es: 

Total 116,626 

From  United  States 115,219 

'StatisticB  prepared  by  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  War  Department. 

•Santiago,  July  17,  1898;  other  ports  January  1,  1899. 

'Excludve  of  carpeta,  yam,  and  thread.  |     ^     |     GoOqIc 
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Sugar  and  bTBQd]r  machinery: 

Total $262,340 

From  United  8t»t«B 223,807 

Olive  oil: 

Total 769,334 

From  Spain 732,644 

Mineral  oil,  crude: 

Totol 216,444 

From  United  StatM 216,398 

Paints  aod  colore: 

Total •  264,383 

From  United  StatM 94,616 

From  England 111,980 

Z^per,  and  mannfactorae  of: 

Total ^ 779,617 

From  United  Statee 214,438 

From  Spain 290,911 

From  Germany 140, 624 

From  France 112,688 

Meat,  salted  or  pickled: 

Total 2,998,619 

From  United  etatee 1,431,216 

From  Uruguay 1,275,663 

Lard  and  tallow: 

Total 2,642,158 

From  United  Btatea 2,516,377 

PromBpain 25,728 

lUce: 

Total 8,414,388 

From  England 2,436,314 

FRimGennany 740,373 

Silk,  mannfactnree: 

Total 490,307 

From  Fiance 305,688 

Potatoes: 

Total 884,211 

Frwn  United  States 834,701 

Wines  and  cordials: 

Total 2,364,187 

From  Spain 2,239,679 

.'Woolen  knit  Koode:  , 

Total 736,551 

From  England 394, 752 

From  Germany 220, 006 

The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  valued  at  19,720,266,  over  $8,000,000 
of  this  going  to  the  United  States  and  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  to  Ger- 
many. The  value  of  the  cigars  exported  was  $11,599,985,  the  United 
States  i-eceiving $4,503,962;  England,$3,964,063;  Germany,  $836,231, 
etc.  Cigarett^  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $305,889,  ^>&in  taking 
over  R  third.  Wood,  and  manufactures  of,  amounted  to  $649,959,  of 
which  $404,896  went  to  the  United  States;  rum,  to  $189,034,  8ome 
$100,000  going  to  England;  iron  ore,  to  $637,846,  mostly  to  the 
United  Stetes;  cacao,  to  $281,211,  chiefly  to  the  same  market. 

The  total  exports  and  stocks  of  sugar  July  31,  1900,  were: 

Exporta gross  tons..  263,835 

Stocks  on  hand do....    14,219 

Local  consumption  (7  months) do 21,000 

Stock  on  hand  January  1, 1900 do 8,606 

Beceived  at  the  ports  up  to  July do 290, 448 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparisoQ  of  the  above  statistics  with  those 
collected  under  the  years  of  the  Spanish  r^gime^  that  Cuba  is  regain- 
ing something  of  her  former  prosperity.  Taking  the  year  1892  as 
fairly  typical,  it  will  be  found  By  an  examination  of  the  returns  that 
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the  imports  for  the  fisc&l  year  just  closed  (nearly  $72,000,000)  exceeded 
those  of  that  year,  which  amounted  to  some  $64,000,000.  The  exports 
are  not  yet  in  a  normal  condition,  the  i-eturns  for  the  two  years  being, 
respectively,  $i6,000,000  and  *93,000,000.  United  Stat«a  exports  to 
Cuoa,  however,  which  were  some  •18,000,000  in  1892,  rose  in  the  year 
just  closed  to  nearly  $37jOOO,000.  Our  imports  from  Cuba,  wnich 
amounted  to  $78,000,000  in  1892,  fell  in  the  succeeding  years  until 
they  reached  the  figure  of  115,000,000  in  1898.  In  1899  they  rose  to 
over  $25,000,000,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $34,000,000. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  for  1899  of  the  British 
consul  at  Habana: 

Jadgin^  from  the  more  detailed  returns  which  are  available  as  to  the  natore  ol  the 
iinpoHs  at  Habana,  which  constitute  76  per  cent  of  the  total  merchandiee  imported 
into  the  whole  island,  it  doee  not  appear  that  anj  large  amount  of  tools,  industrial 
machinery,  or  material  for  public  works  were  introdut-ed  which  might  represent  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  to  be  employed  in  opening  up  new  ent«rprisee,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  im^rtH  being  rather  for  food,  clothing,  liquors,  and  other  articles 
of  habitual  cxmaumiition  which  call  for  periodical  replenishing. 

The  greater  part  of  this  escesa  importation  was  covered  by  tne  amount  realized  by 
the  sale  last  ^ear  of  certain  railways  and  i^igar  fact4>ries  to  foreign  (principally  Brit- 
ish) companies,  but  of  course  the  permanent  alienation  of  properties  to  meet  current 
necesaitiee  can  not  be  indefinitely  repeated,  and  unless  tliete  is  a  l&r^  increase  in 
tlie  exports  in  the  current  year,  a  great  falling  off  must  be  expected  in  the  import 

Tbe  island  of  Cuba  prexonta  the  anomaly  of  a  purely  agricultural  and  exceptionally 
fertile  country  dependent  very  largely  on  foreign  countnea  for  its  food  supply.  The 
limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  of  examinii^  at  length  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  its  existence  and  the  important 
bearing  it  has  on  itflloreign  commerce. 

The  value  of  tbe  food  products  (including  liquors  and  two-thirds  of  the  livestock 
which  must  be  reckoned  as  food)  imported  into  Habana  in  1899  amounte  to  51  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  into  that  port.  If  the  same  proportion  be  applied  to  the 
total  imports  into  the  whole  island,  we  find  that  £6,740,000  {?32,8O0,O00J  repreeented 
imports  of  food  alone  (in  other  words,  atjeoluto  necesBities),  in  which  it  ia  hard  to 
see  how  any  economies  could  be  effected  except  perhaps  in  quality,  and  that  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  If  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  value  of  the  exports,  we  find  a 
surplus  of  only  £2,272,000  ($11,060,000)  with  which  to  provide  for  clothing  and  all 
the  other  necessities  of  a  country  containing  a  population  of  ^500,000  and  with on^ 
any  manufacturing  industries  whatever,  a  sum  which  is  manifewtly  inadequate. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  ia  sufficiently  obvious.  The  island  must  either  produce 
more  articles  for  export,  or  it  must  raise  more  food  products  at  home  and  import  lees 
from  abroad.  The  most  practical  solution  is  undoubtedly  the  latter,  as  far  less  capital 
is  required  tor  cnltivatJng  maize,  beans,  rice,  and  vegetablee  than  for  producing 
sugar,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  eta)>le  export. 

DANISH  ^VEST  INDIES. 

Consul  Van  Home,  of  St.  Thomas,  gives  the  imports  there  in  1899- 
1900  as  $733,400,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $363,300.  The  total 
imports  in  1898  were  $1,142,000.  The  United  States  Treasury  state- 
ment of  imports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  in  1899  was  $707,700. 
England  imported  $1,256  worth  in  1899;  France,  $57,900;  Denmark, 
in  1898,$56,280.  llie  same  countries  exported  to  the  islands:  United 
States,  $578,147;  England,  $235,600;  France,  $1,408,900;  Denmark, 
$35,108. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Van  Home  describe 
conditions  of  trade  in  tbe  islands: 

Business  continues  depressed,  thongh  there  was  an  increase  of  $40,000  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  received  m  this  port  from  the  United  States  in  1S99.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Chrigtiansted  and  Fred  cricketed,  St.  Croix,  were  atxiut  tbe 
average  of  lateyeais. 

rni ,~A . n  for  St.  Croix,  the  vield  being  many  percent 


a,verage  of  lateyeais. 

The  vear  1899  was  a  great  crop  a 
more  tnan  ordinary.    Most  of  the 


sugar  was 


exported  to  the  United  States,  Uie  nAt- 
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nral  bnyine  and  selling  mArket  for  the  Danish  West  Indiee.  The  uroviaion  trade  is 
almoet  wholly  with  the  United  States,  but  the  dry-gooda  trade  is  witn  Europe.  Euro- 
pean housea  tiave  sought  the  trade  and  probably  will  continue  to  keep  it  until  Amei- 
lean  hooeeH  study  the  wauls  of  tropical  countries. 

There  are  many  cabinetmakers  here  who  manufacture  fumilnre  of  the  beantifnl 
hard  woods  that  grow  so  readily  in  these  parta— <«dar,  mahogany,  etc  I  have  seen 
at  least  fifty  different  kinds  of  hard  wood  that  could  be  polished  with  most  satdsfae- 
t6ry  eEFect. 

American  or  European  soft  woods  will  not  laat  in  this  climate.  They  are  destroyed 
by  an  insect  called  the  wood  louse.  This  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  foreign 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  such  as  pianos,  for  instance.  I  have  seen  an  instrument 
honeycombed  by  these  little  creatures  and  rendered  useless. 

The  wood  most  commonly  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  fumitnte  is  the  hard 

Eine  of  the  sonthero  part  of  the  United  States.  Many  cargoes  of  this  lumber  are 
rought  here. 

St.  Thomas  is  preeminently  a  coaling  station.  This  fact  is  being  emphasized  more 
and  more  each  year.  Steam  navigation  of  the  ocean,  with  cable  ucilities,  hasotused 
this  port  to  lose  the  poeitjon  of  commercial  provider  for  the  West  Indies;  but  as  a 
oottline  station  it  is  without  a  peer,  all  tilings  considered.  A  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  were  handled  here  twice  during  the  past  year,  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
alone  using  more  than  6,000  tons  per  month.  Thepresent  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany's wharf,  still  a  young  man,  says  he  remenibers  when  6,000  tons  was  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  to  handle  during  twelve  months.  At  the  present  rate  of  use,  the 
quantitv  needed  will  be  76,000  tons  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered tnat  every  pound  of  this  coal  is  American. 

The  Gle  Transatlantiqne  Steamship  Company  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  steaming 
coal,  which  is  stored  here  and  need  tor  its  own  steamers  exclosively.  The  average 
per  month  is  1,000  tons. 

DUTCH  'WEBT  INDIES. 

Consul  Cheney  gives  the  imports  into  Curasao  in  1899  &s  1769,200, 
in  which  coal  figured  for  S10,500  (this  product  coming  only  from  the 
United  States),  dry  goods  for  $32,000,  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  for 
$104,700,  merchandise  for  $146,300,  provisions  for  $41,600,  rum  for 
$21,700,  tobacco  for  $20,200,  suear  for  $33,200,  etc.  Business  depres- 
sion continues,  but  trade  with  the  United  States  has  suffered  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Among  products  previously  unknown 
that  are  now  finding  a  market  are  prints,  shoes,  and  whisky.  Our 
shoes  have  practically  displaced  those  from  Austria  and  France.  Fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  goods  consumed  in  Curasao  are  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Nachricht«n  fiir  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  says  in  regard  to 
Curate: 

The  year  1BS9  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  trade  of  the  island.  The 
retrogixssion  already  apparent  in  1898  was  still  greater  in  1899.  The  continuous 
dron^t  affected  unfavorably  the  revenue  of  the  native  products  and  the  unstable 
condition  of  affaira  in  the  neighboring  conntriee,  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  also 
helped  to  denrees  business.  A  real  improvement  of  the  present  situation  mnst 
depend  largely  upon  the  settlement  of  the  political  conditions  in  these  two  coun- 
tzies.    The  chief  articles  of  import  for  the  last  two  years  ware: 
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A  tellable  statement  of  tiie  valoe  of  the  export  trade  can  not  be  given,  the  neces- 
Bory  statiatica  not  beuis  available.  The  chief  articles  of  export  of  the  island  are 
aloee,  dividivi,  and  pEoephate  of  lime.  The  HamboTK-American  Line  sends  a 
steamer  semimontbly  from  Hambuig  via  St.  Thomas  and  the  Venezuelan  port«  to 
Curasao.  This  line  enjo^  the  greatest  popularity  with  the  public  and  does  a  great 
bnunesi  in  spite  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

According  to  United  States  Treasury  returns  our  trade  with  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  in  1899  was:  Imports  from  Dutch  West  Indies, 
$394,800;  exports  thereto,  $557,500. 

FBBNCH  'WIEST  INDIKS. 

A  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  3494,  annual  series)  says  that 
the  total  imports  into  Martinique  in  1899  were  valued  at  $5,211,900, 
and  the  exports  at  $5,134,400.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are 
valued  at  $1,459,100,  and  $137  worth  of  goods  are  on  record  as  being 
shipped  to  our  country.  The  trade  of  Martinique  is  chiefly  with  France, 
about  half  of  the  imports  being  of  that  origin  and  nearly  all  the 
exports  going  thither.  French  colonies  have  much  of  the  trade  not 
distributed  aa  above  stated.  Sugar  and  rum  are  the  chief  exports; 
coffee,  cocoa,  cassia,  and  l<^wood  are  also  sent  from  the  colony. 
The  British  consul  notes  among  the  industrial  establishments  of  the 
island,  30  sugar  usines,  112  inim  distilleries,  2  ice  factories,  a  manure 
factory,  steam  cooperage,  2  tanyards,  a  soap  works,  a  match  factory, 
and  a  flour  mill.  The  lar^r  distilleries  import  rough  staves  and  make 
their  own  casks,  which  a  tew  years  ago  were  almost  entirely  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Fort  do  France  is  lighted  by  electricity  and 
a  similar  plant  will  be  established  at  St.  Pierre. 

Mo  statistics  as  to  the  trade  of  Guadeloupeare  available  except  those 
for  1898,  quoted  in  the  Review  of  last  year.  These  gave  the  imports 
at  about  $3,000,000  and  the  exports  at  $3,600,000.  The  exports  de- 
clared to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $28,084. 
French  exports  to  Guadeloupe  in  1899  were  $2,644,100,  and  imports 
therefrom  $2,779,200.  Consul  Ayme  notes  that  the  colony  has  Deen 
suffering  from  aflnancial  crisis  in  the  past  year. 


The  imports  in  1899,  says  Minister  Powell,  were  valued  at  $3,943,800 
and  the  exports  at  $12,747,900.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  export 
trade  iswini  Europe,  principtdly  with  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
in  the  order  named.  The  United  States  furnishes  66  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  logwood,  cacao, 
cotton,  mahogany,  li^um  vitee,  etc.  To  the  United  States  there  are 
shipped  logwood,  skms,  honey,  wax,  lignum  vit«e,  and  mahogany,  the 
first,  however,  being  the  chief  item.  In  the  import  trade,  the  Lnited 
States  controls  the  traffic  in  flour  and  meal,  salted  provisions,  oil, 
wagons,  soap,  denims,  coarse  calicoes,  shirting,  and  cooking  butter. 
France  leads  in  wines,  silks,  jewelry,  shoes,  women's  hats,  perfumes, 
potatoes,  and  toilet  articles.  England  sends  linens,  muslins,  tweeds, 
and  all  other  woolen  goods,  white  shirtings,  handkerchiefs,  underwear, 
and  cutlery.  Germany  sends  rice,  hardware,  kmps,  glassware,  matches, 
drugs,  machetes,  and  patent  medicines.  Holland  exports  fine  table 
butter. 

Deputy  Consul  Battiste,  of  Port  au  Prince,  says  that  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  first  five  months  of  1900  are  said  to  exceed  the 
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entire  amount  imimrted  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Shipments 
from  other  countries  have  also  slightly  increased.  The  new  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  exempting  French  merchandise  from  paying 
the  additional  duties  of  50  and  3^  per  cent,  will,  it  is  thought,  aug- 
ment importations  from  France.  Mr.  Battiste  thinks  there  is  a  good 
field  for  the  introduction  of  American  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  and  for  making  sugar.  Cane  grows  everywhere  on  the  is- 
land, and  sugar  works  are  being  established.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
Haitian  coffee  and  the  consolidation  of  debts  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
emment  have  caused  an  improvement  in  trade. 

POBTO  BICO. 

Official  returns  (issued  by  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War 
Department)  give  the  total  imports  in  1899  (calendar  year)  as 
$9,690,637,  and  the  exports  at  H0,051,578.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the 
years  1899  and  1894,  for  purposes  of  comparison : 
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The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
island  in  the  same  years,  in  the  trade  witJi  the  principal  foreign 
countries,  is  shown  as  follows: 
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The  trade  of  Forto  Rico  with  the  United  States,  says  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Trade  for  April,  1900,  sbowa  a  steady  increase.  The 
annual  average  value  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  years  1893-1896  was  only  $4,214,375.  During  April,  1900, 
there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  *496,494,  and  during  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  $540,884.  The  trade  relations  of  the  island  with  Spain 
have  also  changed  materially.  The  annual  average  value  of  merchan- 
dise imported  from  Spain  from  1893-1896  was  |5,765,317.  Imports 
from  Spain  from  the  date  of  American  military  occupation  (July  28, 
1898)  to  April  80,  1900,  amounted  in  value  to  only  $3,224,316,  against 
$6,621,213  from  the  United  States.  In  exports  the  contrast  is  still 
more  marked,  those  to  Spain  amounting  to  only  $1,424,057  during  the 
period  under  review,  while  those  to  the  United  Stetes  were  valued  at 
$4,226,589.  Trade  with  England  also  appears  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  diverted  to  the  United  States.  Exports  to  that  country  nave 
fallen  from  an  average,  some  years  ago,  of  $727,739  to  only  $28,660 
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during  the  twenty-one  months  of  American  military  occupation.  Im- 
ports nave  also  decreased,  and  the  same  result  is  seen  m  the  trade 
with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  with  Cuha  has 
made  rapid  strides. 

The  trade  of  Porto  Rico  suffered  severely  from  the  hurricane  in 
August,  1898,  the  plantations  being  laid  in  waste  and  stagnation  of 
trade  resulting.  Opportunity  was  afforded  the  natives  to  bring  them- 
selves out  of  this  distress,  and  the  next  year  saw  a  consMerable 
improvement  in  their  import  and  export  trade. 

The  following  details  in  regard  to  the  sugar  industry  are  taken  from 
a  letter  to  the  Liternational  Sugar  Journal,  of  Manchester,  England: 

In  the  course  of  a  toar  which  I  have  made  in  the  island  with  the  mant^r  of  one 
of  the  banks,  we  calculated  the  number  of  central  tactories  which  could  oe  erected 
m  those  maritime  plain  diatrictB  alone  which  ore  provided  with  the  means  of  com- 
munication either  bv  water  or  by  land.  We  find  tnat  46  such  factories  could  be  set 
up,  equipi>ed  with  tne  Lateet  improvements,  such  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian factories,  giving  on  the  whole  an  annual  total  of,  eay,  434,000  tons. 


Several  fairly  large  usinee  are  in  course  of  erection  or  at  work.  One  which  is  beinjc 
Kt  U}>  will  cnuih  and  work  np  1,000  tons  daily.  The  above  production  of  nearly  460.000 
tons  ie  calculated  only  for  the  lowlands  having  already  means  of  communication. 


the  coaatB,  as  iH  , , ^ 

Louisiana,  everything  is  to  the  advantage  of  tne  island,  as  cheaper  wages,  absence  of 

frost,  and  greater  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  cane,  while  the  production  of  cane  is  30  to 

40  per  cent  more  to  the  acre. 
In  Forto  Bico  the  tope  of  the  canes  are  utilized  for  planting,  and  the  cane,  once 

planted,  gives  several  crops  from  the  same  stools.    The  sugar  is  got  by  simply  using 

the  bagafee  as  the  only  fuel- 
Porto  Rico,  thanks  to  its  situation  and  the  market  opened  to  it  in  the  country  to 

which  it  now  belongs,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  richest  cane-sugar  producing 

countries  in  the  whole  world. 

SANTO  IM>HtNGO  (DOMDnCAX  BEPUBUC). 

Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  stated  in  the  Review  of  last  year 
to  amount  to  $1,029,400,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $562,000 
and  Europe  $444,300.  Exports  were  stated  at  $5,790,000,  of  which 
over  $5,000,000  worth  went  to  the  United  States.  (Jonsul-General 
Maxwell  reports  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Repub 
lie  in  1900.  The  decree  of  Congress  fixing  the  value  in  American  gold 
of  the  metal  currency  of  the  country  has  steadied  values.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cacao  are  the  principal  products,  and  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  growing  coflfee. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  extenaioD  of  United  States  trade,  which  has  been  so  marked  in 
the  last  few  years  in  other  foreign  countries,  has  not  attained  a  par- 
allel deTelo^ment  in  South  America.  Our  exports  to  all  South 
America,  which  were  valued  at  $34,700,000  in  1890,  amounted  to  only 
$37,400,000  in  1899,  and  to  $37,900,000  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1900.  Exports  to  some  of  the  countries,  it  is  true,  show  an  in- 
crease. We  sent  Argentina  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  in  1890,  and 
nearly  $10,300,000  worth  in  the  firat  eleven  months  of  1900;  Ecuador 
also  received  nearly  $700,000  more  in  the  last-named  period  than  in 
the  entire  year  1890,  the  figui-es  bei^  $1,428,468  and  $857,598, 
respectively;  we  also  sent  Peru  nearly  ^,000,000  in  the  same  period 
of  1900.  against  $1,500,000  in  the  year  1890;  but  these  gains  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  stationary  condition  of  our  trade  with  other 
countries,  or  by  an  actual  loss  in  some  cases.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  South  America,  which  have 
even  sunk  from  $100,900,000  in  1890  to  $91,700,000  in  1899,  the 
figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1900  being  $90,800,000.  A  few 
of  the  countries  show  slight  gains  in  this  line — Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Dutch  Guiana — while  from  Peru  the  increase  is  notice- 
able, although  the  returns  have  fluctuated  very  much  in  the  last  ten 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
etc.,  have  fallen  off. 

ABGENTINn  EEPUBLIC. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Mayer,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
imports  of  Uie  Argentine  Republic  in  1899  were  valued  at  $116,850,700 
and  the  exports  at  $184,917,500.  Trade  with  the  principal  countries 
was  as  follows: 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  during  the  jyear  by  over 
$4,000,000.  We  now  stand  second  among  nations  exportmg  to  Argen- 
tina, while  three  years  ago  we  ranked  fourth.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1900,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  in  imports  from  our  country, 
the  trade  of  which  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  facili- 
ties. There  is,  nevertheless,  a  growing  demand  for  our  products  in 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Minister  Lord  sends  the  following  figur&3,  showing  details  of  the 
trade  in  1900:  ,     ,     ,     GoOqIc 
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The  decrease  of  imports  was  $209,565  and  the  incredse  of  exports  t4j900,496,  o 
net  increase  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  ArRentine  Hepublic  of  $4,690,930  in  I 
first  nine  months  of  this  yearaa  compared  with  tnefinit  nine  monthsof  theyeorlS 

The  classes  of  imports  for  the  same  periods  were  as  follows: 
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The  noticeable  featares  of  theee  lebirnB  ftre  a  decrease  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  a  aeneible  increaae  from  Geraumy  and  Italy. 
The  increase  of  importe  from  Itaiy  ie  due  to  the  larae  population  here  who  con- 
sume her  products:  nut  Gennany'H  inci'eaae  over  the  United  Kingdom  indicates  an 
inroad  npon  BrilJen  trade,  as  theee  importa  aie  of  a  omilar  character. 

BOUVIA. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaports,  trade  passes  throoj^b  Arica,  Mollendo, 
Antofagafta,  and  the  river  ports  of  Puerto  Suarez  and  Villa  Bella.  In 
1899  a  new  Bolivian  port,  named  Puerto  Alonzo,  with  a  custom-house, 
was  opened  on  the  river  Acre,  which  flows  into  the  Puros,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  No  later  statements  of  ^neral  trade  are  available 
than  those  for  the  year  1897,  when  the  imports  were  stated  at 
$11^000,000  and  the  exports  at  $10,400,000.  United  States  exports  to 
Bolivia  in  1899,  according  to  our  Treasury  returns,  are  stated  at 
$27,000.  There  is  no  record  of  imports  from  Bolivia.  Germany 
exported  to  Bolivia  in  1899,  $666,400  worth;  France,  $6,948;  Spain, 
$1,647.  Imports  from  Bolivia  into  the  same  countries  werei  Ger- 
many, $1,356,600;  France,  $25,700;  Spain,  $7,200.  The  chief  imports 
into  Bolivia  are  provisions,  hardware,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton,  woolen 
and  silk  goods,  and  clothing.  Exports  include  silver,  tin,  bismuth, 
copper,  rubber,  wool,  hides,  gold,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cinchona.  The 
import  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  A  writer  in  the 
Board  of  Ti-ade  Journal,  London,  Ai^ust  2,  1900,  says: 

The  progreee  of  German  commerce  in  Bolivia  has  been  anch  during  the  last  twelve 
yeare  that  of  the  total  European  importe  into  Bolivia,  Giermanv  claims  five-eighths. 
The  means  by  which  this  result  has  been  obtained  are  set  fortn  as  followa:  (1)  The 
low  coat  of  German  articles  offers  great  advantages  to  buvers  who  are  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  quality,  especially  if  thev  are,  as  in  Bolivia,  onli^ed  by  shortness  of  cap- 
ital and  by  the  diminished  value  of  tneir  silver  coins  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  marketo; 
(2)  after  the  war  of  1870  emigration  irom  Giennany  greatly  increased.  The  major- 
ity of  the  emigrants  are  intelligent  manufacturers  and  tmdcrs.  Protected  by  their 
Government,  Oiey  settle  in  the  country,  study  the  needs  of  the  towns  where  they  are 
established,  send  samples  home  of  everything  that  is  bought  in  the  place,  and  in  this 
manner  they  capture  the  market.  The  German  Government  protects  the  commercial 
interests  of  its  subjects,  and  assists  and  encourages  good  steamship  services.  On  the 
Pacific,  for  example,  Germany,  by  means  of  two  very  prosperous  lines,  competes 
favorably  with  English  shippinK.  This  special  protection,  however,  isnotat  all  appar- 
ent in  Bolivia.  No  commerciw  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  Bolivia,  nor  is  Ger- 
many directly  represented  in  Bolivia.  German  consuls  are  simply  agents  who  receive 
no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  no  official  mission  for  studying  the  means 
of  developing  German  commerce  has  been  intrneted  to  any  person  there.  There  are 
at  present  in  Bolivia  20  German  firms  of  the  first  rank,  only  1  English  (or  rather 
Anglo-Chilean),  and  only  1  French.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Italian  and  Spanish 
firms.  A  peculiarity  of  retail  trade  in  Bolivia  is  that,  owing  to  the  great  distance 
which  often  separates  the  mines  and  gum  warehouses  from  the  marked,  the  owners 
frequently  carry  on  a  retail  buaineas  for  the  supply  to  their  employees  and  families 
of  almost  every  article  of  retiul  trade.  The  workman  has  a  current  account  at  these 
stores,  where  articles  are  suppUed  to  him  on  credit  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  in 
isolated  regions  employers  charge  their  workmen  fabulous  sums  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity.    Lc^lation  has  endeavored  to  check  such  abuses,  but  in  vain. 

The  Nachrichten  fUr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  communication  from  the  French  agent  in  La  Paz,  the  Bolivian 
Government  has  appropriated,  in  the  budget  of  the  current  year, 
120,000  bolivars  ($51,240)  for  the  preliminary  studies  of  three  railway 
lines,  viz,  from  Oruro  to  L«,  Paz  and  Lake  Titicaca,  from  Oruro  to 
Cochabamba.  and  from  Challapata  to  Colquechaca.  A  further  sum  of 
$21,350  will  oe  appropriated  for  the  surveys  of  a  railway  frcnn  Potosi 
to  the  Argentine  boundary.  CiC^t^t?  Ic 
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BRAZIL. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1898  was  $105,398,000  and  of  the  exports 
$124,770,900.  Trade  (a^rt  from  that  in  South  America)  is  trans- 
acted chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  (jermauy,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  the  official  returns  of  each  of  these  countries  show  that 
the  traffic  with  Brazil  in  1899  was  as  follows: 


CoDntrla. 

-VSf 

"«!» 

1, 120, 100 

ail 

Consnl-General  Seeger,  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  aaya: 

The  rerolta  of  both  the  import  and  export  tmde  in  1899  were  onBatiBfactory— the 
commercial  crisis  is  as  severe  aa  ever.  The  ^617  considerable  decline  in  the  custom- 
house receipts  show  (1)  that  through  their  constant  increase  the  import  duties  have 
reached  the  point  where  thej  act  prohibitively  on  the  import  trade,  and  (2)  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  has  seriously  decreased,  especially  in  bo  or  as  the 
coffee  States  are  concerned. 

The  collection  of  10  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  in  gold,  inaugurated  on  Jann- 
ary  1,  1899,  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  Since  the  1st  of  January, 
1900,  15  per  cent  of  the  duties  are  payable  in  golA,  an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent 
in  one  year,  and  this  in  a  declining  market  at  a  tune  of  commercial  stagnation. 

The  United  States  occupies  the  sixth  rank  in  imports  into  Brazil,  while  we  buy 
more  of  BraxH's  staples— coffee  and  rubber— than  all  Europe  combined. 

The  following  figuree  show  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
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Before  the  revolution,  over  fifty  years  ago,  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Bnl  wss  a 
wheatrezpoiiii^  State.  That  State  enjoys  now  a  stable  sovenunenti  induBtriee  are 
being  established,  railroads  built,  agriculture  revived,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  ae  well  as  tbe  other  southern  States,  will  likely  fumieh  the  bulk  of 
cereals  and  meat  products  consumed  in  Brazil.  Fortunately,  the  quality  of  United 
Statee  flour  is  such  that  a  considerable  quantity  oF  it  will  always  find  a  market 
here.  I  am  told  by  an  expert  that  for  certain  grades  of  bakery  producta  American 
floor  is  indispensable,  and  that  Brazilian  bakers  find  it  very  advantageous  to  mix 
American  flour  with,  the  Brazilian  and  Ai^entine  product,  even  when  the  latter  is 
much  lower  in  price. 

Consul  Furniss,  of  Bahia,  explains  that  the  business  of  the  couutiy 
is  suffering  through  the  fluctuation  in  exchange,  which  weighs  especially 
upon  the  import  trade.  The  consul  gives  valuable  information  for  com- 
mercial travelers  iu  Brazil.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year,  he  sajs,  is 
better  than  it  lias  been  in  the  past. 

Commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  says  Consul  Gunsaulus, 
of  Fernambuco,  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  all  the  railroad  and 
banking  institutions,  as  well  as  many  other  large  enterprises,  are  con- 
trolled by  capitalists  from  other  countries.  Concerns  of  tliis  kind 
under  American  management  would  not  only  offer  employment  to 
young  business  men,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English  and  Germans,  but 
would  open  numerous  avenues  for  the  increase  m  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  present  commerce  between  our  country  and  Brazil  justi- 
fies the  establishment  of  at  least  one  good  American  line  of  passenger 
and  freight  steamers.  We  can  not  hope  for  a  fair  proportion  of  for- 
eign trade  without  adequate  means  of  transpoi'tation.  Our  commerce 
h^  been  steadily  increasing  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and,  with 
proper  efforts,  can  be  made  to  reach  flattering  proportions.  There  is 
a  market  for  watches  and  jewelry,  pianos,  kodaks,  revolvers,  iron 
and  brass  bedsteads,  brass  cocks  and  plumbing  supplies,  machines  for 
making  wire  nails,  locomotives  for  sugar  plantations,  machines  and 
tools  for  tinners,  shoes,  etc.  Our  butter  is  just  beginning  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  prospects  for  a  lai^  trade  are  promising.  Our  product 
is  displacing  tne  French,  We  also  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  flour 
brought  into  the  market.  Hundreds  of  bicycles,  nearly  all  of  American 
manufacture,  are  in  use  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  flourishing  trade 
in  our  coal  would  seem  to  be  assured. 


Consul  Caples,  of  Valparaiso,  says  that  the  imports  into  Chile  in  the 
ear  1899  were  figured  at  $38,785,031,  a  gain  of  Jl,459,380  over  1898. 
'he  value  of  the  export  trade  for  1899  is  estimat»l  at  $59,533,690,  a 

decrease  of  f  1,811,604  compared  with  1898.    The  following  table  gives 

the  principal  exports  in  1899: 


Tl 
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I  Wine,  liqttor,  and  alcohol  .  -  $119, 900 
I  Animala  and  animal  refuse .  1,  S43, 300 
I  Coin 947,400 


Saltpeter  and  other  mining 

prodiictB $50,237,600 

Agricultoral  producta 3,868,200 

Ujmutactured  goods 1,409,700 

The  imports  into  Chile  were  divided  in  the  official  retains  into  the 
foIlowiDg  clasees: 


Animal  and  vegetable  mate- 

riala $6,459,281 

Textilea 10,606,213 

Baw  materials 7,916,630 

Watchee,  jewelry,  etc 763,411 

Machines,  appatatni,  etc 4,633,699 

Articles    for    furniture   and 

domestic  use .' 2, 075, 431 

Riper,  cardboard,  etc 1,073,456 

Beverages,    fermented     and 

natural 340,118 

The  trade  by  countries  was: 


Tobacco  and  mannfactares  of - 

Minerals  and  metals 

Sciontific  articles,  etc 

Droga 

Arms,  munitions,  and  explo- 


$122, 738 
15,446 
305,521 
616,943 


Connlrlea.  _ 

Imporu. 

E.por«. 

Countrlos. 

Impoif. 

Exports. 

IE 

•".is 

iw,8Da 

Ilalj- 

Uruguay 

Consul  Caples  notes  a  falliog  off  in  some  lines  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  due  in  part  to  the  Chilean  tariff.  Orders  for  ^ricul- 
tural  maehineiy  in  1900,  however,  will  exceed  those  of  any  preceding 
year.  Tliere  is  considerable  complaint,  be  adds,  of  United  Stat^ 
methods  of  packing  goods;  the  pack^fes  are  also  not  clearly  marked. 

COLOMBIA. 

Imports  in  1898  (no  later  statistics  obtainable)  were  stated  in  the 
Statesman's  Yearbook,  1900,  at  111,083,000,  and  exoorts  at  $19,157,800, 
of  which  $5,305,900  went  to  the  United  States.  Tliere  is  no  statement 
of  importe  from  the  United  States,  but  our  Treasury  returns  show 
that  in  1899,  exports  to  Colombia  were  valued  at  $2,985,800.  The 
principal  imports  are,  in  the  order  of  importance:  Metals,  iron  goods, 
food  stuffs,  beverages,  cottons,  illuminants,  drugs,  paper,  and  Rnons. 
Exports  comprise  coffee,  timber,  tobacco,  vegetable  products,  ani- 
mals, hides,  minerals,  rubber,  etc,  England  took  $4,816,400  worth  of 
tiie  exports  in  1898;  France,  $3,371,800;  Germany,  $3,079,900.  Vice- 
Consul- General  Gudger,  of  Panama,  says  that  trade  has  suffered  in 
1900,  owing  to  political  conditions.  Statistics  are  not  at  present  avail- 
able, but  he  estimates  that  both  the  imports  and  exports  have  fallen 
off  some  25  per  cent.  The  transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus,  however, 
has  equaled  that  of  preceding  years.  Imports  in  1899,  he  says,  showed 
an  increase  over  1898,  about  50  per  cent  of  which  was  credited  to  the 
United  States  and  some  40  per  cent  to  England.  Cotton  goods  and 
provisions  are  among  the  imports  from  our  country  which  showed  a 
gain. 

ECUADOR. 

ConBal-Gieaeral  De  Leon,  of  Guayaquil,  gives  the  exports  from 
Ecuador  for  1899,  as  $8,151,700.     The  value  of  imports,  he  says,  can 
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not  be  given,  as  the  records  of  the  cuBtom-hooBe  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  however,  were 
$2,737,600,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  about  22  per  cent  Flour, 
hird,  lumber,  oil,  machinery,  and  wire  constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
exporte  to  Ecuador.  The  principal  exports  from  Ecuador  are  cocoa, 
rubber,  ivory  nuta,  coffee,  hides,  straw  hats,  and  tobacco.  Cocoa 
represents  three-fourths  of  the  total  value.  About  one-third  of  the 
ei^rts  go  to  France,  some  $1,600,000  to  Germany,  about  $1,000,000 
to  England,  $1,300,000  to  the  Unit«d  States,  etc.  The  gold  standard 
went  into  operation  November  1,  1900.  Labor  has  been  imported 
from  Jamaica  for  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway,  and  appearances 
indicate  the  completion  of  this  undertaking. 

The  following  data  in  regard  to  mining  are  furnished  by  Mr.  De 
Lieon: 

GOLD  ORBB. 

A  report  on  the  Zamma  diatrict  in  1876  by  Dr.  Wolf  caused  the  fonnation  of 
several  companies,  but  none  of  them  survived.  Afterwafdit  the  Bouth  American 
Development  Company,  of  New  York,  was  formed  and  is  now  actively  and  succese- 
fully  mming.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  National,  a  smatl  native  company.  The 
ore  found  carries  1  to  4  ouac«e  of  pure  gold  per  ton,  and  the  vein  varies  from  I  to  1.5 
metera  (39.37  to  69.06  inchee)  in  width,  occasionally  mnning  much  wider.  It  is 
incased  in  porphyritic  rock  covering  an  area  of  about  100  square  kilomet«TB  (38.61 
square  miles).  The  upper  or  surface  veins  carr^  "free  gold  to  a  depth  of  20  to  30 
meters  (65.6  to  98.4  feet).  Below  this  depth  it  is  found  generally  in  combination 
with  copper  and  iron  pyrites;  in  some  cases  galena  and  line  blendes  occur,  with 
specks  of  pure  copper.  The  yield  of  these  oree  is  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  1 
ounce;  but  in  some  instances  rich  pockets  have  yielded  30  ounces,  and  in  one  case 
300  ounces.  After  smelting,  the  product  shows  73.04  per  cent  of  gold  and  26.06  per 
centof  silver.  Motive  power  for  all  ])urposes  is  a2orded  by  the  Amarillo  and  Calera 
rivers,  more  properly  mountain  rapids.  Timber  is  found  in  ample  quantity,  but 
transportation  is  costly.    Peons  fomiliar  with  the  buunese  can  be  employed  at  from 


H)  cents  per  day^  in  United  States  gold;  native  miners,  at  |1  to  tl.20;  foreigners, 
uy  ixiutract.  The  clunate  is  tryiiu  near  the  Btreama,  even  at  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet;  but  the  higher  ranges  are  heaUhy.    Temperature  is  from  14°  to  25°  C,  accotd- 


o  elevation. 

The  district  is  about  60  miles  from  the  coast  and  is  reached  by  very  bad  roads,  or 
mountain  trails,  which  make  transportation  slow,  difficult,  and  expensive,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  road  is  a  mere  bog.  This  is  the  most  serious 
drawback,  work  being  frequently  retarded  therebv. 

The  mining  in  Zanima  district  is  principally  D^  drifts,  and  the  mines  are  self- 
draioing.  There  are  also  placer  mines  in  the  (us^ct,  but  they  have  received  little 
attention. 

FI.ACBS  MINBS   OF   ESHBRALDAS. 

These  were  worked  under  the  Spaniards  by  staves,  afterwards  abandoned,  and,  like 
Zaruma,  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  American  company. 

Santiago.— The  deposit  varies  from  2  to  20  meters  (6,65  feet  to  66.5  feet),  with 
differing  yield,  the  average  from  washings  beinB  perhaps  14  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
The  locks  are  porphy^,  dioritee,  syenites,  ana  granite,  easily  decomposed.  The 
quartz  found  is  dead.  Near  the  Playa  de  Oro  mine  is  the  Angostura,  with  estenuve 
and  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  strata,  but  not  now  worked. 

Platinum  is  found  in  the  washings  of  Esmeraldas  in  variable  quantities. 

Analytit  qf  Etmeraldaa  gold. 
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Plalinnm 84.96 

Palladinm,  rhodinm,  iridium 4.M 

Iron 6.94 

Gold 1.12 

Copj^  and  eUver Tncee. 

Oamio-iridium 1.64 

Sand 81 

Despite  her  Mnple  deposits,  Ecoador  ia  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  South  American 
repnblica  in  gold  production,  laigely  on  account  of  lack  of  roads.  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  placce  the  amount  produced  in  1697  and  1898  at  only  199.9  Idlo- 
KramB  (440.7  pounds);  but  thie  ia  erroneous,  as  a  portion  is  used  locally  and  more 
Teavee  the  Republic  by  way  of  Colombia.  From  Jane  to  October,  I89S,  the  South 
American  Development  Company  exported  about  $36,000  worth.  They  are  now 
ebippins  about  $7,500  per  month.  It  is  believed  that  this  product  will  »oon  be 
doubled  or  trebled. 

SILVIB. 

There  is  little  information  regarding;  this  metal.  If  any  mines  were  worked  during 
the  period  of  Spanish  occupation  their  locality  has  been  lost  The  ores  exist  in  por- 
phvritic  formations,  but  they  are  hard  to  trace  by  reason  of  being  either  abandoned 
or  buried;  a  few  are  known. 

PilUhum.—Neax  the  city  of  Azoguea  are  numerous  veins  running  from  south  to 
north  and  east  to  west  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  meters  (2J  miles),  trom  0.6  to  1.2 
meters  (2  to  4  feet)  in  width.  • 

Tlu  matrix. — This  is  a  siliceons  rock.  The  silver  ore  is  found  in  small  anantitiee, 
distributed  through  the  mass  with  iron  pyrites.  The  dump  gives  1  to  2  Kilograms 
(eay,  33  to  66  ounces)  per  ton.  A  shipment  of  77  tons  made  ia  1893-94  from  the 
Conatancia  mine  to  Germany  averaged  310  onncee  to  the  ton.  About  500  tone  on 
the  dump  showed  a  yield  of  99  ounces  to  the  ton;  some  samples  yielded  as  much  as 
1,253  ounces  of  silver  and  10  ounces  of  gold.  This  property  is  owned  by  a  native 
company,  which  lacks  both  means  and  inclination  tor  development.  Water  and  fuel 
are  near  and  abundant  The  ore  can  be  easily  treated  by  Iixiviation,  and  the  coet 
would  not  exceed  25  cents  per  ounce. 

Deposits  aro  found  in  the  province  of  Loja,  at  Catacocha,  but  bad  roads  and  remote- 
ness preclude  development.  Others  have  been  recently  diacovered  in  the  province 
of  Azuay,  35  miles  from  the  coast,  at  an  altitude  of  abont  5,000  feet.  These  depoaita 
are  believed  to  possess  great  value  and  are  now  being  developed.  All  conditions  are- 
favorable  ae  r^rds  location,  fuel,  water,  labor,  etc.  Analyses  at  the  Virginia  mine 
are  very  flattering:  Copper,  19  to  21  per  cent;  silver,  41  to  48  ounces  to  the  ton'  gold, 
$1.10  to  $1.50  to  ue  ton.  It  ia  believed  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  depneit 
in  Ecuador,  and  the  owners  are  sanguine  of  realizing  for  themselves  and  future  asso- 
ciates a  fortune  from  their  find.     The  copper  mines  of  Peru, in  theCeirod"  " 


Only  a  few  veins  of  silver  galena  are  known,  viz,  in  Santa  Cnu,  near  the  town  of 
Malacatoe,  in  the  province  of  Loja.  Samples  show:  Lead,  66  per  cent;  silver,  74 
ounces  to  the  ton.  Remoteness  precludes  development  of  this  property  at  present. 
The  Virmiia  copper  mine  carries  galena  in  rich  and  paying  quantities — 1^  to  192 
ounces  a  silver  to  the  ton  and  66  to  80  per  cent  of  lead. 

UtNINQ  LAWB. 

Under  the  liberal  act  of  1892,  properties  can  be  acquired  by  natives  or  foreignets 
by  simple  "denouncement"  (preemption)  before  the  local  authorities.  Claims  can 
cover  800  meters  (l,968i  feet)  m  length  by  200  meters  (656  feet)  in  width;  for  placer 
mines  and  coal  fields,  50,000  square  meters  (12,355  acres).  Twenty  clomiB  can  be 
preempted  by  the  same  person.  Poaeeseion  is  indefinite  as  to  time,  if  a  $26  annual 
tax  is  paid  on  claims  worked  and  $S  on  those  not  worked.  Machinery  and  all  mining 
supplies  are  exempt  from  customs  duties,  nor  are  any  fiscal  duties  chaiged  on  qcoi* 
ctt»oiis  or  sales.  ]  C 
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Imports  in  1898  were  stated  in  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  Volame 
I,  as  »325,4O0,  and  exports  as  $519,000.  No  later  figures  are  avail- 
able. Almost  all  of  the  trade  is  with  ^England.  Wool,  hides,  and 
tallow  constitute  the  princiDal  exports;  proTisions,  apparel,  timber 
and  building  materials,  macninery,  and  ironmongery  are  imported. 
The  chief  industry  is  sheep  fanning. 

GTJIANAS. 

British. — Consul  Moulton,  of  Demerara,  says  that  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1900,  amounted  to  $6,329,764.  Over  56 
per  cent  of  the  imports  come  from  England;  12  per  cent  from  British 
colonies,  28i  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  from 
other  countries.  There  is  a  decrease  in  trade  during  the  year,  imports 
of  provisions  from  the  United  States  declining.  Snoes,  bicycles,  and 
textiles  also  suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  flour,  lumber, 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  other  items  increased. 
Exports  amounted  to  $9,254,200,  of  which  $4,022,350  went  to  the 
United  States,  $4,629,075  to  England,  $216,400  to  British  colonies, 
etc.  There  is  now  a  fortnightly  steamship  service  between  Canada 
and  Demerara.  The  railway  from  Georgetown  to  New  Amsterdam  is 
completed.  Electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  New  Amsterdam, 
and  the  tramways  modernized.  The  plant  and  machinery  came  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Nachrichten  ffir  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  gold  production  in  British  Guiana  for  the 
years  1895-1899:     ' 


Yeu.         QiunttCy. 
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Twenty  thousand  one  hundred  persons  were  employed  in  the  gold 
fields  in  the  year  1899 — 14,805  in  Georgetown,  2,624  in  Bartica,  and 
2,624  in  Arakaka. 

i>KfcA.— Imports  in  1899  were  valued  at  $2,448,800,  of  which  $532,000 
came  from  the  United  States,  $1,281,100  from  Holland,  $214,600  from 
England,  etc.  The  total  exports  were  $2,206,800,  of  which  the  United 
States  took  $1,284,300,  Holland  $708,400,  England  $166,500,  etc. 
Goods  were  also  imported  from  Demerara  and  Barbados,  and  most 
of  these  were  of  United  States  origin.  Cocoa,  gold,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wood  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  Balata  gum  goes  to  Holland. 
Our  consular  agent  at  Paramaribo,  Mr.  Deyo,  thinks  we  have  a  chance 
to  increase  our  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  American  coal  has  recently 
been  used. 

The  following  is  summarized  from  the  Recueil  Consulaire,  Brussels,  . 
volume  104,  1899: 

Surinam,  with  ite  majeBlic  rivere  and  its  fertile  soil,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Ihiteh 
poaseanoiiB.  The  chief  productions  are  su^r,  cacao,  coffee,  balata  Kiun,  and  rice, 
the  tatter  cultivated  in  the  lower  coast  regions.  Although  Surinam  has  man;  dif- 
ferent kind£  of  timber  and  bard  woods  enitable  for  cabinetwork,  the  cedar  and  ovUej 
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tree  are  the  onlj'  kinds  of  importance  for  exportation,  the  lack  of  meana  of  commu- 
□ic&tion  being  partly  reeponBible  tor  thie,  aa  well  as  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  nativee 
of  working  only  when  they  please  or  when  forced  by  necessity.  The  most  important 
question  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863  la  that  of  nianoal  labor.  CooHes  from 
Uie  British  Indies  are  the  principal  immigrants.  They  become  easily  acclimated, 
and  are  vi^rous  and  induBtiious.  A  planter  can  ask  for  as  many  coolies  as  he 
desires,  paymf!  (63  per  head,  besides  a  tax  of  {2  for  every  adult  man  and  50  cents  for  a 
woman  over  15  yeara  of  ajje.  The  Government  claims  for  medical  attention  $3.25 
for  each  adult  and  (1.60  for  a  child  under  15.  Most  of  the  Chinese  who  remain  in 
Surinam  at  the  expiration  of  their  contract  go  into  the  towns  or  install  themselves  as 
merchants  on  the  plantations.  Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  subject  of  European 
colonists.  An  attempt  was  made  in  I&45  by  forty  planters,  which  ^led  for  lack  of 
rESOUTcee,  only  a  few  eucceeding.  In  general,  it  may  be  Htated  that  a  limited  num- 
ber only  of  young  and  vigorous  peasants  should  be  sent  at  a  time,  and  at  the  chai^ 
of  the  Stale,  inst^d  of  a  company.  In  1897,  a  society  was  founded  in  Holland  to 
investi^te  the  mineial  and  geological  resources  of  the  colony.  A  tract  of  12,350 
acres,  situated  between  Paramarito  and  Lawa,  has  been  put  at  its  diepoeal,  and  the 
society  has  obtained  the  grant  for  the  installation  of  railways  and  tramways  from 
Paramaribo  to  this  district.  Several  Isj^e  English  societies  have  been  formed  for  the 
ex|}loitation  of  the  rich  Ko)d  beds  of  the  colony.  Trials  have  been  made  of  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  with  uvorahle  results. 

French. — Importa  are  mostly  from  the  mother  country  ^2,007,200 
worth  was  exported  to  the  colony  from  France  in  1899),  and  consist  of 
provisions,  drinks,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures.  Cotton  and  woolen 
textiles  come  from  England,  and  America  sends  flour,  provisions, 
oleomargarine,  hay,  grain,  petroleum,  and  lumber.  The  gold  product 
of  the  colony  for  1899  was  5,603  pounds,  which  went  to  ^»nce,  iThe 
value  of  French  imports  from  the  colony  was  $57,900.  Consular 
Agent  Lalanne  says  tnat  the  roads  near  Cayenne  are  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  bicycle,  but  the  number  employed  is  small,  because  of 
their  high  pi-ice;  they  cost,  including  freight  and  charges,  from  $80  to 
$100  each.  He  thinks  the  number  would  be  doubled  ii  a  good  machine 
could  be  retailed  on  the  market  at  from  $50  to  $60. 

PABAGUAT. 

United  States  Vice-Consul  Harrison,  of  Asuncion,  gives  the  imports 
in  1899  as  $2,482,800,  and  the  exports  at  $2,299,400.  The  United 
States  exported  to  Far^ruin?  in  1899,  according  to  our  Treasury 
returns,  goods  to  the  value  of  $11,159,  and  imported  therefrom  $100 
worth.  Hides  and  essence,  savs  Mr.  Harrison,  are  sent  to  the  United 
States.  A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  into  Paraguay  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  though  Cemmny  also  controb  the  trade  in  a 
number  of  lines.  The  following  as  to  public  works  in  Paraguay  is 
furnished  by  Consul  Ru£Bn,  of  Asuncion: 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  public  improvements  in  Pangtiay.  The  President 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  project  of  law  to  create  a  fund  to  construct  roads,  build  bridges, 
deepen  river  channels,  improve  the  port,  etc.  For  these  improvements  he  asks  mat 
(500,000  be  annually  taken  from  the  income  of  the  nation. 

The  finance  minister  asks  that  30  per  cent  be  devot«d  to  the  ccmstmction  of  roads 
and  bridges  and  70  per  cent  to  dredging  rjvers  and  constructing  port  walls. 

The  pass  at  Angostura  in  summer  is  alinost  impassable  for  boats  coming  to  Asun- 
cion, involving  expense  in  transferring  earn). 

The  mayor  of  Asuncion  has  expree^  a  desire  to  have  an  American  engineer  open 
new  streete  and  broaden  old  ones  in  the  city. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Son  Pedro  to 
the  river.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  good  returns  on  capital  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  short  railways.  Parties  interested  should  communicate  with  Seflor 
Carlos  R.  Santos,  who  speaks  and  writes  English  and  was  the  Government  delegate 
to  the  Pliiladelphia  Commercial  Congreaa. 
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'  A  representative  at  Gennati  bridge  and  road  building  finne  is  now  confening  with 

the  administration  relative  to  the  projects  above  referred  to. 

There  ie  n  plan  to  open  up  porta  at  the  towns  of  Ban  Pedro,  Koeario,  Villetta,  and 
Paso  de  Patna.  San  Pedro  and  Roeario  are  important  points  for  ahipment  of  tobacco, 
Bkine,  hides,  and  yerba  mate.  Villetta  has  eoneiderabie  commerce  in  the  eiporta- 
tion  of  oranges,  and  would  make  much  progreae  with  a  port;  Paso  de  Patria,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Bepubhc,  is  the  doorway  of  the  Biver  Alta  Parana  ajid  the 
extensive  zone  of  the  Miseionee — the  rich  cattle  section. 

Studies  are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  coat  of  cooBtnictJng  a  system  of  waterworks 
for  Asnndon. 

PBBTT. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Prcisident's  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  iaat  Peruvian  Congress  (translated  by  Minister  Dudley, 
of  Lima): 

The  total  commerce  of  Peru  for  1898  was  valued  at  82,052,621  solra  (134,544,153) ; 
for  1699  the  figures  were  79,762,414  soles  ($34,935,937).  The  importations  and 
exportations  of  merchandise  were  as  follows : 


Year. 

Expom 

Import.. 

KS 

m,746,fl80 
13,4fi7,M8 

18.7M,W» 

18,131,  IBS 

These  fignree  do  not  include  the  commerce  of  Iquitoe,  which  amounted  in  the  year 
1699  to  5,384,636  soles  ($3,358,470). 

The  eiportation  of  mineral  ores  was  valued  at  10,667,012  soles  ($4,672,161). 

It  is  irapoesible  lo  estimate  the  wealth  of  the  mines.  A  comparison  of  the  expor- 
tation of  metals  at  the  port  of  Callao  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
with  the  same  period  of  1699  shows  an  increase  of  3,459,796  soles  for  1900. 

The  gold  standard  is  now  permanently  established  in  Peru.     The  importation  of 

Sold  has  increased  almost  80  per  cent  since  the  year  1896.  Including  the  sums  held 
y  the  banks,  the  total  brought  into  the  country  during  the  last  throe  years  amounts 
to  6,000,000  soles. 

The  nation  has  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  industrial  activity.  Nnmerona  com- 
panies have  been  formed  to  explore  the  Amazonian  region;  new  roads  are  being 
opened  in  every  direction — one  to  the  mines  of  Santo  Domingo,  one  nniting  the  port 
oi  Paita  with  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  also  one  from  Sieuani  to  the  Inambari. 
There  is  marked  confidence  in  the  stability  of  order,  and  under  the  benign  protec- 
tion of  peace  old  financial  institutions  and  industrial  and  mining  enterprises  ore 
thriving  and  public  wealth  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
is  not  altogether  satisfactoir-  The  sugar  industry,  however,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  882,539  soles'^  ($386,552)  in  favor  of  1899. 

The  mcrease  of  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America'  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  fain  in  sugar  alone  was  24,192,524  kilogmms  (65,334,838  pounds)  for  the 
year  1S99. 


ir  trade  is  increas- 
ing. The  following  table  (taken  from  Unit«d  States  Treaeory  retuma)  shows  imports 
from  Peru  and  exports  thereto  in  the  last  few  years ; 


v»,. 

ImporB. 

Export.. 

Y-r. 

Imports 

Eipora. 

11.074,978 
1,888,  «W 

1®S 

"** 

l.«81,6fi 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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e  of  Peru  with  the  United  Butee 


Yttl. 

V.,««. 

V-,, 

Volne. 

Sola.' 

s,oe»,iM 

Xwoiso 

l,3tt,CBV 

7,120,  St2 

8)210,383 

Mn  ISW  the  nine  ol  the  Perovlan  k>1  WM  «9.2  ceata;  In  IWT,  M«  cents  ;  In  IgW,  42.1  ceiiU  i  In 
18»,  43.8  oenti. 

Imports  in  1868  were  valued  at  $8,121,800,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  $876,900;  England,  $3,640,800;  Germany,  $1,484,700; 
France,  $655,400,  etc.  Exports  amounted  to  $13,961,100,  of  which 
over  half  ($7,234,000)  went  to  England,  $1,212,400  to  our  country, 
$1,140,300  to  Grermany,  $346,200  to  France,  etc.  The  Deutsches 
Handds-Archiv  says,  in  re^rd  to  industrial  conditions: 

The  development  of  manufacturinf;  ia  noticeable — causingasensibleinlmyta  the 
imiwrt  trade  in  certain  articles,  ae  unbleached  cotton,  bedding,  toweiings,  and 
hoeiery,  A  manufactory  of  felt  hatH  hae  been  establiBhed  in  IJma  also  one  tor 
makinff  ahoee,  Brickkilna  and  potteries  have  appeared^  a  second  manufacUry  of 
Swedish  matehee  haa  been  established;  one  for  making  acetylene  gas;  oflnpaniee  for 
the  preparation  ol  eterillsed  milk,  for  street  paving,  and  ouer  nndertakingB  of  leee 


The  following  notes  on  communications  are  taken  from  the  Belgian 
Recueil  Consulaire : 

Eleven  railways  are  in  operation  in  Peru,  and  five  more  are  projected.  Seven  of 
these  roads  belong  te  the  PemvioD  corporatjon  and  have  a  total  extent  of  797  miles. 
The  rates  of  transportation  are  so  high  on  all  these  roads  that  it  is  said  that  the 
transport  of  a  ton  of  coal  from  Oroya  to  Lima  would  exceed  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal 
imported  from  England.  Amonff  the  iinportant  ways  of  communication  now  being 
opened  ie  the  central  route,  called  the  "  Route  duPichis."  Ninety  miles  hasalready 
been  completed.  When  the  whole  road  is  opened  the  trip  netween  the  two 
oceans  will  be  made  in  the  following  manner ;  From  Callao  to  Oroya  by  railway 
(137  miles) ;  from  Oroya  to  Puerto  flermudez  by  horses  (186  miies) ;  from  Puerto 
Bermudez  to  Iquitos  by  steamers  (about  932  miles),  and  from  Tquitoe  to  the  month 
of  the  Amazon  (2,175  miles).  It  is  estimated  that  the  journey  from  Lima  to  Iquitoe 
can  then  be  mode  in  ten  days,  or  even  le«e,  instead  of  two  or  three  months,  as  at 
preaent. 

The  tel^nphic  lines  of  Peru  have  a  total  length  of  1,864  miles.  Theservice  is  not 
self-supporting ;  the  poets,  being  made  of  wood,  decay,  and  the  wires  of  galvanized 
iron  oxidize  rapidly  and  break,  in  this  way  interrupting  the  service.  The  poeta 
should  be  of  iron  and  the  wires  of  phosphorous  bronze  in  order  to  secure  a  perma- 
oent  service. 

TJBUGUAY. 

Minister  Finch,  of  Montevideo,  says  that  the  total  imports  in  1899 
were  $25,651,788,  against  $24,784,860  in  1898;  and  the  exports 
$62,125,962,  ^inst  $55,061,276  in  the  preceding  year.  The  chief 
increases  in  the  imports  were  in  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  "soft 
goods;"  in  the  exports,  gains  were  noted  in  slaughterhouse  products. 

The  trade  in  1898  was  divided  as  follows  among  the  principal 
countries: 


Conntrlca. 

Imports. 

Export. 

CotmtrlM. 

Exports. 

Export.. 
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COMHEBOIAL   RELATIONS   BEVIEW. 


CoDsul  Swalm,  of  Montevideo,  submits  the  following  statemeDt 
showing  the  agricultural  exports  from  Uruguay  in  1899: 


Gmham  meal 

$323 

Linaeedpaate 

91,225 

21,707 

2 

4,954 

MiddlinRB 

Balang  {wild  barley) 

Barley 

Thatch 

Hay 

'  12 

2,873 

Garance 

'  18 

...      059,680 
152 

Unse«d 

18,974 

Wheat 

Grapea 

Total 

Vegetables 

Peanuts 

966 

18 

...        130,  «»7 

1,250 

2,364,419 

Sweet  potatoes 

Most  of  the  wheat,  aays  the  consul,  went  to  the  Continent,  but  the 
flour  was  taken  ahnost  whoUy  bv  the  Brazilian  market,  where  it  is 
winning  a  good  name.  In  1890  tne  Biver  Plata  flour  a  little  more  than 
equaJea  the  other  imports  of  flour  into  the  Brazilian  markets,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  that  trade  will  probably  be  almost  ezclu- 
sively  controlled  by  the  River  Plata  product.  New  mills  of  the  best 
American  patterns  are  being  contracted  for,  and  the  product  will  be 
handled  in  the  most  modern  manner. 

Mr.  Swalm  notes  a  steady  expansion  of  United  States  trade.  Remark 
able  success  has  attended  the  introduction  of  agricultural  tools.  Every 
new  business  house  started  wants  full  supplies  of  American  goods 
in  itfi  special  line.  The  lack  of  American  shipping,  however,  and  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Uruguay  hampers  our  trade.  The  contract  for 
the  port  works  of  Mooteviaeo  will,  it  is  understood,  be  awarded  to  a 
French  firm. 

VKNEZUBLA. 

Importe  in  1897  were  valued  in  the  Review  of  last  year  at  $13,241,000 
and  exports  (in  1896)  at  $31,510,000.  In  the  absence  of  more  recent 
figures  as  to  the  general  trade,  the  following  table,  showing  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  the  principalEuropean  countries  com- 
peting for  the  trade  of  Venezuela,  has  been  compiled  from  the  official 
returns  for  1899  of  the  countries  named: 


Countries. 

^^?r 

Venezuela. 

IT  Ital  amta! 

t!,Mi,«n 

3,«7,3n 
962,000 

ffiS 

The  staple  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  and  rubber.  Other  items 
cover  quinia  bark,  sugar,  copaiba,  tonga  beans,  feathers,  fustic,  dividivi, 
gold,  and  fish  sounds.  Imports  include  provisions,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, coal,  oil,  cement,  timber,  and  machinery.  England  sends  tex- 
tiles, cotton  and  woolen,  jute  goods,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  and 
machinery.    The  following  details  as  to  the  dry  goods  market  and 
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general  trade  conditions  in  Venezuela  are  taken  from  a  report  by 
CoosqI  Goldschmidt,  of  La  Guayra: 

There  is  not  a  United  States  diy  goods  eBtablishmeiit,  either  wholeeale  or  retail,  in 
Veneme)a.  This  branch  o(  bumneee  ia  genetally  controlled  by  Germana,  French,  or 
VenezoetanB,  and  the  Europeane  naturally  import  moet  of  the  dry  goods  from  their 
native  countriee.  It  has  been  customary  in  the  p«8t  for  Eoropean  houses  to  give 
extended  credits  here;  but  of  late  this  has  been  somewhat  restricted,  owing  to  the 
political  and  financial  disturbancee  during  the  past  two  vears.  The  European  man- 
nfactorer  pays  close  attention  to  the  demands  of  this  trade,  and  will  execute  an  order 
of  almost  any  size.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage,  I  think,  to  combine  different  man- 
ufactuKng  int«reete  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade.  The  rule  with  the 
buyer  here  is  to  deal  with  as  few  individuals  as  poedble,  although  he  wishes  to  pur- 
cfaase  froni  the  manufacturer  direct.  Traveling  agents  should  wait  on  the  trade  sev- 
easi  times  a  year.  Catalogues  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  no  amount  of  printed 
matter  will  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  man  with  the  sample.  I  think,  too, 
that  the  man  who  is  paid  a  decent  salary  accomplisbeB  better  results  than  the  one 
who  works  01    '"  ' 
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weight  of  merchandise,  and  more  may  be  paid  at  times  on  a  heavy  case  than  o: 
contents.  Hosiery,  ribbons,  etc,  come  from  Europe  with  very  light  packing;  for 
instance,  a  dozen  flne-inwle  hose  come  in  a  thin  out  strong  wrapping  paper,  and 
hnndreds  of  these  bundles  are  packed  in  a  bale  covered  with  burlaps  or  a  very  light 
wooden  box.  Ribbons  are  shipped  in  pieces  of  about  10  yards  or  meters,  a  number 
of  HQcb  pieces  being  folded  or  rolled  and  packed  closely  in  a  paper  box  and  shipped 
in  bales  or  light  cases.    Every  effort  ia  made  to  save  weight 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  in  connection  with  consular  invoices.  All 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-houses  here  most  be  Invoiced,  and  this  brines  up  the 

auestion  of  classification.  It  will  not  pay  to  pack  together  goods  which  belong  to 
ifferent  claeaee  of  the  tariff,  and  duties  are  assessed  on  the  whole  according  to  the 
goods  on  which  the  highest  rate  is  demanded. 

The  absence  of  a  pamels-poet  system  ia  a  great  drawback  to  United  States  trade  in 
Venezuela.  French  and  German  trade  by  parcels  poet  has  developed  p^atly  of  late, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  amount  of  merchandise  introduced  in  this  manner.  A 
cnstomcr  can  thus  receive  an  article  for  his  personal  use  and  give  it  a  trial;  if  satis- 
feictory,  the  result  may  be  a  heavy  order  for  the  goods.  Many  "Yankee  notions" 
now  unknown  .in  Ihia  market  could  be  introduced  m  this  way. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  introduce  United  States  goods  into  Venezuela.  Europe- 
ans give  leas  extended  credits  at  present,  and  thus  are  losing  one  of  their  advantages 
over  Americans.  We  should  certaintv  be  able  to  compete  under  present  conditions. 
In  normal  times,  this  market  is  excellent.  We  now  sell  only  a  small  amount  of  dry 
goods  to  VeneEuela,  mainly  heavy  drills,  ducks,  bleached  and  onbleocbed  cottons, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  of  prints. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN. 

Consnl  Cunningham  gives  the  imports  in  tiie  fiscal  year  1899-1900 
as  $14,484,049  and  the  exports  as  $11,474,299,  There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  imports  of  gram  and  also  in  exports  of  coffee,  the  latter 
being  now  largely  sent  rrom  Hodeida  direct  to  European  and  Amer- 
ican markets,  'the  shortage  in  grain  is  due  in  part  to  the  famine  in 
India.  Exports  of  skins  are  growing.  The  United  States  sent 
$1,605,359  worth  of  the  imports;  England,  $1,758,332;  Austria,  $418,- 
619;  Africa^  $3,161,938;  India,  $3,985,506;  Arabia,  $1,808,799,  etc. 
Cotton  fabrics  represented  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  import  trade. 
American  unbleached  jeans,  sheetings,  drills^  and  shirtings  are  popu- 
lar, but  in  whit€,  bleached,  colored,  and  printed  other  nations  have 
most  of  the  trade.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$1,771,460. 


The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  has  an  area  of  81,106  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  175,000.  The  imports  in  1898  amounted  to 
about  $1,137,000  and  the  emorts  to  $1,354,000,  according  to  British 
official  returns.  Much  of  the  trade  is  earned  on  through  Sin^pore 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber, 
rice,  gums,  coffee,  pepper,  gambler,  gutta-percna,  tapioca,  tobacco, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Qold  and  coal  have  been  found.  Borneo  is  con- 
nected by  cable  with  the  outer  world  by  a  branch  of  the  line  from 
Sin^pore  to  Labuan.  A  railway  is  being  built  from  Brunei  Bay  into 
the  interior. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  report  (Annual  Series,  No.  2491)  gives  the 
following  details  as  to  conditions  in  Sarawak: 

Sarawak,  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  iBland  of  Borneo,  comprieee  a  terri- 
tory of  about  50,000  square  milee.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  navigabla  The 
coast  line  extends  over  400  milee.  Kuching,  the  capital,  is  situated  23  milee  inland 
up  the  Sarawak  River,  distant  from  Singapore  440  miles.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
nee,  kerosene  and  other  oils,  spirits,  tobacco,  clothing,  and  articles  of  luxury. 
The  Chinese  in  the  interior  do  a.  large  trade  in  the  importation  of  brass  ware,  gongs, 
jars,  and  cheap  cotton  goods.  So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Borneo  Company, 
who  work  the  gold  mines,  all  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  head  of  the  State.  Lai^  communities  of  these  people  live 
amongst  the  Dyaka,  Kyans,  and  other  inland  tribes  and  grow  rich  by  providing  them 
with  necessaries  and  luxuries  in  return  for  the  valuable  jungle  produce  they  procure. 
The  value  of  the  total  foreign  imports  for  1899  is  given  as  $1,539,075  aod  th'e  value  of 
the  exports  as  $2,095,026.  In  the  report  of  the  registrar  of  trade  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  increase  in  the  forai^  trade  during  the  year  is  23}  per  cent  The  expression 
"foreign  trade"  is  used  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  coasting  trade  of  Sarawalc  ports, 
which  m  1899  was  valued  at  ?923,176  for  the  imports  and  $695,981  for  the  exports. 
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The  duty  on  the  export  of  jungle  produce  ia  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  A  lax  on 
timber  waa  newly  imposed  duringthe  year  to  protect  the  forests  in  Sarawak  proper. 
Wood  tor  private  use  is  exempt  The  (Government  poeaesBes  two  large  estates  planted 
with  Liberian  coffee.  There  are  also  two  coal  mines  worked  by  the  Government — 
Sadong  and  Brooketon.  The  Sadong  mine  has  a  nominal  output  of  130  tone  per 
day,  but  bae,  in  reality,  fallen  far  short  of  this.  The  coal  procured  from  Brooketon  ia 
about  50  tons  per  day,  and  is  expected  to  shortly  double  in  amount.  There  appearB 
to  be  an  opening  for  a  line  of  Bteaniere  which  might  call  at  Sarawak  between  ikouan 
and  Borneo  porta.  There  is  only  one  steamer  which  r^:u]arly  visita  Kuehing  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight.  This  ship  is  under  the  German  flag.  The  chief  thing 
required  to  stimulate  trade  in  Sarawak  ia  a  bank.  At  present,  the  Borneo  Company 
as^sta  in  Gnancial  matters.  land  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  Government  on 
favotable  terms. 

BBITI8H  INDIA. 

The  total  imports  id  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  says  Consul-General 
I^tteraon,  of  Calcutta,  amounted  to $293,345,200,  of  which  8226^78,000 
was  in  merchandise  and  the  remainder  in  gold  and  silver.  Exports 
were  valued  at  1374,163,900,  of  which  1338,187,800 was  in  native  prod- 
uce and  tlie  remainder  in  foreign  goods  reexported,  and  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  trade  of  the  year  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1898-99, 
in  spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  famine,  traffic  hav- 
ing Deen  excellent  before  the  latter  began.  England  had  nearly  69 
per  cent  of  the  import  trade  against  a  trifle  over  68  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  United  States  had  only  1.7  per  cent  of  this  traffic, 
being  the  lowest  in  the  list  of  countries  exporting  to  India  except 
France.  Bussia  and  Austria  each  send  3.4  per  cent  of  the  importe; 
Belgium,  2.6  per  cent;  Germany,  2.4  per  cent,  etc.  Exports  oi  rice, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  oil  seeds  declined  notably  during  the  year.  Eng- 
land also  has  the  larger  share  of  the  export  trade,  though  her  propor- 
tion is  not  so  lai^  as  for  the  imports,  being  only  29.2  per  cent;  China 
receives  13,8  per  cent;  the  United  States,  7.2  per  cent;  Germany,  7,1 
per  cent;  France,  6,3  per  cent,  etc.    Exports  to  the  United  States 
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consist  mainly  of  jute  and  manufactures  thereof,  hides  and  skins, 
indigo,  and  tea.  We  are  increasing  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  to 
India;  a  large  contract  for  steel  raib  has  recently  been  awarded  to  an 
Aroerican  firm.  Cigarettes  made  in  the  United  States  are  also  being 
extensively  imported.  Mr.  Patteraon  aeain  calls  attention  to  the 
excellent  market  in  India  for  cotton  goc^,  of  which  trade  England 
has  the  giant's  share. 
The  trade  in  the  principal  articles  last  year  was: 

Prineipal  artiela  qfimpoH. 

AnimslB f97I,177  I  Oils 510,963,750 

Articlesoflood  and  drink..     20,557,696     Sawtnateri^ 11,806,6SS 

Metals  and  manufactarce...  37, 968,36S     Artidea  manufactured  and 

ChemlcaLa,  drugs,  etc 6,185,768  {      portly  manufactured 129,709,904 

ftnneipoJ  arUde*  qf  export. 

Grain  and  pnlae $57, 914, 345     Cotton  vam  and  cloth $26, 477, 200 

Hidee and  skins 33,481,200    Opium 26,261,388 

Seeds 32,318,489    Jute,mw 25,829,267 

Cotton,  raw 31,760,208    Jute  manufactures '  20,045,916 

Tea 29,094,768 

CEYIiON. 

Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  giyes  the  imports  in  1899  as  $37,330,450 
and  the  exports  as  $37,318,600.  The  United  States  sent  $73,000  worth 
of  the  imports  and  took  $4,557,200  worth  of  the  exports.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  from  our  country  were  flour,  tobacco,  oil,  piece 
goods,  electric-lighting  apparatus,  and  agricultural  machinery.  Sew- 
ing machines,  shoes,  musical  instruments,  watches,  wine,  vehicles,  and 
patent  medicines  also  figure  in  the  list.  Exports  to  our  country  con- 
sist largely  of  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  oil,  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon, 
citroncUa  oil,  plumbago,  and  tea.  Great  Britain  sent  $10,518,398  of 
theimporta;  Britishcolonies,$23,il2,120;  Germany,$684,600;  France, 
$130,800;  Austria, $279,400;  Holland,$137,000;  Italy, $198,800;  Russia, 
$373,000,  etc.  Exports  went  principally  to  Great  Britain,  $20,325,400; 
British  colonies,  $4,712,500;  Austria,  $194,390;  Belgium,  $841,400; 
France,  $258,500;  Germany,  $1,583,900;  Holland,  $121,300;  Russia, 
$913,000,  ete. 

The  trade  by  articles  was  divided  as  follows: 

Prindpal  aiiidei  o/  import. 


Metals  and  metal  ware $1,366,092 

Cotton  goods 2,311,104 

Coal,  coTie,  etc 3,800,000 

Flour,  wheat 387,763 

Grainandrice 12,400,000 

Fiah 1,200,000 


Timber »260,000 

Silks  and  eatine 340, 830 

Tobacco 244,088 

Bpirits 443,000 

Manure 364,200 

Oil 389,883 


Principal  artidet  of  export. 

Copra $1,066,240  I  Tea ?17,290,000 

Cocoanutoil 2,020,800     Cinnamon 920,214 

Plnmbago 7,418,600  1 
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The  imports  in  1899  were  valued  at  1188,108,800  and  the  exports  at 
$139,10&,100.     The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  were: 

iVtncywi  artidti  of  import. 


Ootton  goods 173,671,900 


Wooleo  goods . . 


IroD  and  ironware 

TinoDd  tin  plates 

Steel 

Bichode  mar 

Cigara  and  c^arettes. . 
Coal 


3,008,500 
27,  788,  700 

2, 266, 100 

2,740,600 
704,200 
642,000 
767,300 
627,000 

4,606,600 


Cotton,  raw 

Dyes,  aniline 

Fishery  producta . . 

Ginseng 

Machinery 

Matches 

Oil 


PriiK^xil  ariuiet  of  export. 
[KMIve  good!  ddI]",  lo  aeconnt  ol  leexportt.] 


Silk $68,838,700 

Beancake 2,802,100 

Beans '3,983,800 

Chinaware "...-  1,298,900 

Clothing 1,602,800 

Cotton 2,147,400 

Fireworks 1,340,000 

Hides 2,830,900 

Mats 2,630,900 


Tea f 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Oil  (bean,  peanut,  tea,  and 

Paper 

Provirions  and  v^etablee . . 

Straw  bnUd 

Sugar 


1,301,600 
1,099,900 
1,928,900 
9,367,700 
2,834,300 
7,039,200 
942,900 


1,673,300 

1,587,200 
,664,200 


No  complete  data  as  to  Chinese  trade  in  1900  is  as  yet  available;  but 
the  returns  will  doubtless  show  a  marked  decrease.  In  the  11  montha, 
ended  November,  United  States  exports  to  China  were  110,824,000,  or 
nearly  $3j000,000  less  thao  in  the  first  11  months  of  1899;  imports 
from  China  in  the  same  periods  decreased  from  $21,866,400  to 
^1,613,800. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  annual  report  for  1899  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  statistical  secretary  of  customs: 

The  fordgn  trade  of  China  during  the  year  1S99  was  characterized  by  an  astonish- 
ing development,  and  merchants,  luth  foreign  and  native,  made  handsome  profits  in 
almost  every  branch.  The  political  sitaation,  although  still  nneetUed,  gave  rise  to 
no  immediate  fears;  exchange  remained  remarkably  steady;  the  rice  crop  was  abun- 
dant; the  spring  weather  during  the  critical  period  for  the  silkworms  was  unusually 
fovorable:  and,  except  tor  a  recrudescence  of  piracy  on  the  West  Eiver,  there  were 
no  disturbances  to  check  trade.  The  gratifying  result  was  that  the  year  beat  all 
previous  records  and  showed  tm  advance  wiuout  precedent  The  total  trade  was 
valued  at  460,633,288  haikwan  taels  ($327,208,900),  a  rise  of  91,916,805  haikwan  taels 
over  1898,  and  more  than  double  the  figures  for  1890.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
countrv  was  also  unosually  brisk,  and  the  important  chaises  which  will  be  brought 
about  Dy  the  extension  of  railways  have  already  beoi  proved.  Kiuchwang  and 
Tientsin  have  promptly  responded  to  the  stimulosof  better  means  of  communication, 
and  the  trade  at  those  porta  has  leaped  forward,  although  the  former  suffered  from 
a  severe  outbreak  of  plague.  It  is  found  that  immediately  trains  be^  to  run,  dis- 
tricts through  which  there  was  comparatively  little  traffic,  such  as  between  Faoting 
and  Pekin,  suddenly  commence  to  htmi  with  life  and  activity,  and  there  springs  up 
a  flourishing  trade  which  was  formerly  undreamed  of  and  mnpossible  for  want  of 
cheap  transport.  The  Russian  line  Has  been  completed  as  far  north  as  Monkden, 
and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  Manchuria  will  soon  become  evident.  TheLn-Han 
Bailway.  from  Pekin  to  Hankau,  makes  steady  progress.  Within  six  months  it  is 
expected  tJiat  trains  will  be  running  as  far  south  as  Chingtinr.  The  difflcultiES  in 
the  Bontbem  eectton,  where  extensive  tunneling  is  required,  maks  construction 
Blower  there;  but  rails  have  been  laid  for  40  kilometers  (24.8  miles)  northward  from 
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Hankau,  tbe  track  ie  now  being  made  as  far  as  Sinyane — to  which  place  it  \e  hoped 
to  run  trains  within  two  years— and  the  whole  tine  of  1,200  kilometers  (744  miles) 
is  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  including  the_  difficult  engineering  feat  of  bridging 
the  Yellow  River.     The  line  between  Taku,  Tientsin,  and  Feldn  continues  to  advance 


n  }>roeperity,  and  the  extension  beyond  Shanhaikwan  toward  Niuchwane  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward.  Yinekou,  the  real  port  of  Niuchwang,  will  shortly  he  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  capital.  Difficulties  r^arding  the  (juestion  of  control  are 
lismperin?  the  conceffiionnaires  of  various  other  lines;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  these 
will  soon  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
i;heap  transport  will  lead  to  an  enormous  development  of  China's  trade.  Santuo. 
which  possesses  a  splendid  harbor,  was  opened  as  a  branch  office  by  the  Fuchau 
custonia  on  the  Sth  of  May,  and,  altnough  a  very  Bmall  trade  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present,  there  seems  reason  for  expecting  a  good  future  for  the  port  At  Nanliin 
the  custom-house  commenced  work  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  Yochow  was  opened  as 
the  first  treaty  port  in  Hunan  on  the  13th  of  November.  By  arrangement  with  the 
German  Government,  a  custom-house  was  established  oa  the  Island  of  Tsingtao  on 
the  let  of  July,  to  control  the  trade  passing  to  the  mainland  through  the  leiuad  ter- 
ritory of  Kyao-chau. 


The  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  26,661,460  haikwon  taels  ($18,042,967),  or 
4,168,063  haikwan  taela  higher  than  the  previous  year  and  3,143,439  haikwan  taels 
more  than  was  colieoled  in  1891,  which  was  our  record  year.  As  the  avera^  rate 
of  ecchonge  was  higher  than  during  1S98,  this  represents  a  substantial  gain  iu  the 
amount  available  for  the  liquidation  of  foreign  obligations.  There  was  an  increase 
under  every  heading. 


As  what  was  written  last  ^ear  concerning  China's  foreign  trade'  was  criticised  in 
aome  quarters  as  too  optimistic,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  report  dealt 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  commerce  as  affecting  China's  national 
interests  and  prosperity,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  foreign 
merchant,  who  finds  the  volume  of  trade  too  restricted  for  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion encountered.  It  is  true  that  the  trade,  when  the  possibilities  are  considered, 
is  of  small  dimensions;  but  the  future  is  distinctly  bright,  if  the  results  to  be 
expected  Jnim  the  comiiig  railways  are  calculated.  The  Chinese,  from  h^hest  to 
lowest,  are  traders  by  instinct  and  are  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  profit.  To  form  an  idea  of  what  future  prospects  are,  it  is  fair  to  make  a 
comparison  with  India.  The  areas  of  the  two  Empires  are  almost  identical  and 
their  products  very  similar.  But  China  has  a  larger,  a  more  industrioue,  and  more 
intolbgent  population;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  country  is  protiably  more  fertile 
and  posseR^es  greater  mineral  resourcea.  Iu  the  former  country  trade  ig  assisted 
by  good   roadB,  railways,  and   lightneas  or  absence  of   taxation;  in   the   latter,  at 

8 resent,  it  is  hampered  by  directly  opposite  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  exports 
'om  India  are  worth  three  times  the  exports  from  China.  With  equal  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  building  of  railways  and  opening  of  mines  will  bring  about,  this 
diiicrepancy  ahould  disappear.  The  year  1899  has  shown  in  a  striking  manner  what 
an  advance  is  made  when  circumstances  are  propitious.  As  will  be  shown  later  on, 
the  year  was  favorable  to  exports,  and  we  have  as  a  result  to  record  in  each  direc- 
tion the  highest  figures  ever  reached. 


The  net  value  of  the  import  trade  was  264,748,466  hukwan  taels  ($188,103,778), 
being  an  advance  of  65,160,122  haikwan  taels  over  the  previous  year  and  double  the 
figures  for  18U0.  The  trade  in  cotton  goods,  which  had  remained  practically  station- 
ary for  three  years,  made  a  great  advance,  the  value  havingrisen  from  77,618,824  haik- 
wan taels  (?54,255,657)  to  103,466,048  haikwan  taels  (173,571,917).  English  sheeting 
showed  an  advance  from  623,366  pieces  to  763,762  pieces,  and  the  increase  must  l>e 
ascribeil  partly  to  tliehigherprices  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  American 
sheetings  rose  again  from  2,483,991  pieces  to  3,975,903  pieces.  The  feature  most 
worthy  of  note  was  the  continued  advance  of  American  and  Japane>«  goods,  the 
latter  eepecially  sh<iwing  very  rapid  development.     The  class  of  white  ehirtinga  now 

'See  Consular  Eeports  No.  228  (September,  1899);  Advance  Sheets  No.  468  (July 
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imported  ia  greatly  superior  to  what  came  fonnerl}',  the  people  denuuidiiig  s  better 
uticle.  It  is  worth  noticing,  aa  evidence  of  prosperity,  that, what  may  bedescribed 
as  cotton  goods  de  luxe,  such  as  chintzee,  printed  twills,  cambrics,  etc.,  and  hand- 
kerchieEa,  were  purchased  in  much  larger  qnantitiee.  Handkerchiefs  jumped  from 
305,314  dozens  to  678,2G6  dozens.  Cotton  flannel  showed  a  remarkable  increase, 
from  163,885  pieces  to  397,469  pieces,  and  Japanese  cotton  flannel  from  56,835  piec«s 
to  lT6|67e  pieces.  English  coHon  yam  snffered  a  falling  off,  while  Indian  and  Jap- 
anese incrtWd,  the  latter  having  now  risen  to  770,700  picula.  It  ia  probable  that  the 
■  ___■  _.-ii      i„  _.__  j.._„     .  ..  .,     ...       •  ■■jgirfo,,  ■■•"■■  .    - 

„    ..-_,  __^ — ,  — ff  cotton  from  Cnina  to  mix  with  Indian. 

Woolen  piodfl,  though  not  showing  auch  a  promising  priwees  as  the  cotton  goods, 
tnadeadietiact advance, camlets,  laatinga,  long  ella, and  blanEetsall  having  increaeed. 

The  metal  trade  remains  inelastic,  and  the  total  value  was  slightly  bSow  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Candles,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  clocks  and  watches,  flour,  win- 
dow glass,  lamps,  matches,  needles,  perfumery,  soap,  sugar,  and  umbrellaa  were  all 
rrcnaaed  more  freely.  Moor,  which  la  used  in  the  making  of  fancy  cakes,  rose 
m  1,774,712  haikwan  taels  to  3,189,497  haikwan  taels  ((2,266,138).  In  kerosene 
oil,  it  will  be  seen  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  the  American  and 
Sumatran  products,  while  Russian  oirmore  than  dounled  in  value.  Of  raw  cotton, 
278,366  piculs  (37,115,566  pounds)  were  imported.  As  the  crop  during  the  year  was 
a  very  short  one,  owing  to  wet  weather,  a  much  larger  importation  may  be  expected 
during  1900,  the  price  of  local  cotton  having  already  risen  from  12  taels  to  over  18 
taels  per  picnl. 


The  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  195,784,832  haikwan  taels  (¥139,105.123) , 
an  increase  of  36,747,683  haikwan  taels  over  the  previous  j^ear's  total,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  imports,  more  than  double  the  figures  for  1890.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  railways 
are  now  opening  up  districts  previously  cut  off  from  commnnication  with  ports,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  predict  that  in  leas  than  another  ten  yeara  the  trade  will  have  again 
doubled.  Exports  ore  at  present  checked  by  price  and  inferior  quality — the  former 
duetocoetof  carriage  and  heavy  taxation,  the  latter  to  adulteration  or  niulty  methods 
of  preparation  for  foreign  markets.  Prices  will  come  down  when  railways  bring  the 
goods  more  cheaply  to  the  ports  and  increase  the  aupply. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  import  and  export  trade,  exclusive  of  bullion, 
is  calculated  in  tlie  same  way  as  m  the  report  for  1890.  As  r^arde  the  appanent 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  attention  is  called  to  what  was  written  on  this  subject 
in  last  vear's  report;'  and  it  should  be  further  noted  that  the  railway  material 
importea,  included  under  unenumerated  sundries,  and  valued  at  about  550,000,000 
taels  (¥396,000,000),  was  paid  for  abroad  out  of  the  capital  of  the  foreign  companies 
concerned  and  may  be  deducted  from  the  imports  which  China  had  to  meet  by 
exports. 
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Consul  Fowler,  of  Chefoo,  sends  the  following  tables; 

Vabte  of  trade  by  countriw  in  189S. 


Country. 

ImporM. 
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ToUI. 
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Voitu  oj  import  tradt  in  calendar  years  I< 
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Mr.  Fowler  continues: 


The  KHins  made  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  nearly  the  same  (the 
latter  otviEdon  exceeding  our  figures  by  73,208  taele);  but  in  reality  our  gains  are 
much  greater,  lor  we  send  vast  quaotJties  of  merchandiee  to  China  via  London,  which 
are  credited  as  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  thia  is  also  the  case  to  a  great  extent 
with  continental  European  exports. 

To  show  how  our  trade  is  increasing,  I  append  the  following: 

Value  ofimporU/or  yean  1896  and  1899. 


Conntry. 
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Thus,  in  four  years  we  have  doubled  our  sales  Xo  China,  Great  Britain  fell  off 
4,000,000  taels,  and  Japan's  increase  was  twice  as  great  as  ours.  It  is  seen  that  in 
1896  our  sales  exceeded  Japan's  t>y  381^182  taels;  in  1899  Japan  led  us  by  8,125,617 
(aels.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain's  best  year  was  in  1896,  and  Japan  and  the 
United  States  reached  their  highest  figures  last  year. 

In  1897,  the  value  of  our  sales  to  China  exceeded  those  of  all  continental  Europe, 
including  all  the  Russiaa  (European  and  Asiatic),  by  (320,281;  in  1898  this  exceffl 
bad  Increased  to  (4,171,934,  and  in  1899  to  $6,191,936.  Great  as  this  excess  is,  it  is 
not  all,  for  large  quantities  of  our  goods  now  come  into  North  China  via  Japan  and 
Hongkong.  Under  "All  the  rest  of  the  world,"  I  have,  as  in  previous  reports, 
included  Singapore  and  Straits,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  ete.;  South  Africa,  includ- 
ing Mauritius;  British  America,  Sonth  and  Central  America,  Macao,  Philippine 


abia:  china. 

Cochin  ChioA,  Tonkin  and  Anam,  Biom,  Java  and 
EKTpti  Algeria,  Aden,  etc;  and  Koitta. 
T&e  valsee  of  importa  from  noa- Asiatic  countriea 
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Tuikey  in  Alia,  Penia, 


country. 

V»liie. 

io,iT2,sge 

a^^jsi^sis"  «"-^ 

TT,»8,916 



Hve-oxthB  of  the  whole  is  from  British  and  American  territory,  and  more  than 
half  from  Gre*t  Britun  alona 

The  following  table  ahowe  the  value  of  importa  claaaifled  as  American  for  years 
169S  and  1899: 
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B  given  in  customs  tablee,  and  the  valae  of  those 
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lOlMilyBTe  clusea  ol  Ameiican  meichuiillae,  orer  the  loUl  value  nf  importa  cntditedfnniiUDltod 
SMtes. 

This  shows  that  the  discrepancy  is  increasing  each  year.  A  discrepancy  of  over 
yi, 000,000  gold  ie  a  pretty  large  item,  especially  when  we  know  that  other  lines  of 
imports  frc^  ^e  0m(ed  Slates  are  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  indi- 
cated above.  For  instance,  I  iiave  counted  on  the  cuBtoms  jetty  at  one  time  80  bar- 
rels of  nails  (8,000  pounds),  all  marked  with  the  name  of  a  New  York  manufacturer, 
and  6  lai^  caaes  of  ci^rettee,  each  Fsse  containina;  500  boxee,  from  Richmond,  Va. 
There  were  tier  after  tier  of  cases  of  condensed  milk.  One  firm  now  imports  r^u- 
larly  600  cases  eacli  month;  another  recently  imported  1,S00  cases — ♦  dozen  tins  in 
each  case — and  still  another  Arm  bought  a  carload.  There  were  canton  flarmel  (20 
lane  bosea  from  Boston^,  several  bicycles,  cases  of  clocks,  sewmg  mactiinee,  house- 
hoM  stores,  canned  provisions,  and  6  windmills  from  Chicago.  Tbeee  goods,  coming 
to  Chefoo  in  a  Britisn  ship  from  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong,  are  credited  to  that 

in  1896  Great  Britidn  sold  five  times  what  we  did;  in  1S98  more  than  twice  as 
mnch;  in  1669  the  proportion  was  still  more  favorable  to  ns. 

P  to  last  year,  speaking  generally,  kerosene  oil  was  our  leading  export  to  China — 
'   't  repieeented  one-third  of  the  value  of  our  entire  exports— out  in  1699  not 


Up  to  last 
1  bet,  it  v 
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only  have  onr  sheetings  taken  the  lead,  but  the  value  ($8,924,570)  of  this  item  alone 
ia  plater  than  our  entire  trade  for  any  year  previoua  to  1896. 
The  total  value  of  our  cottons  sold  to  China  in  1899,  according  to  the  abstract,  was 


Ar«cle«. 

Value. 

BtlneU. 
1,218,004 

B,  610,080 

t3,0!r7.6SI 

Total..., 

14,098, 8» 

10,168,71* 

Thifl  also  shows  that  the  cotton-goods  trade  represented  not  onlv  more  than  half 
of  our  entire  exports  to  China,  but  that  China  bought  more  than  half  of  our  entire 
sales  of  cotton  cloths  to  the  whole  world.  But  both  estimates  are  under  the  mark, 
as  neither  includes  the  exports  received  via  London  and  Hongkong,  as  well  as  Japan. 
The  TTnited  StateH  Treasury  summary  of  finance  and  commerce,  December,  1899, 
gives  the  value  of  our  exports  to  China  for  the  calendar  year  1899  as  $15,225,294, 
while  the  Chinese  customs  %ures  are  22,288,745  haikwan  laels  (at  72.05  cents  this 
equals  S16,(K9041).  While  this  exceeds  our  figures  by  $833,747,  I  have  shown 
above  that  only  Ave  lines  of  import  classified  as  American  exceeded  the  figures 
given  tor  our  entire  trade  by  $1,081,745. 


United  States  Treasury  returns  for  1899  give  the  esports  to  German  China  (Taln- 

tau)  at  $29,202;  Russian  China  {Port  Arthur),  at  $194,183. 

While  I  have  no  details  of  the  trade  going  into  Talienwan  and  Port  Arthur  (Rus- 
raau  China),  from  what  I  have  seen  here  and  learned  from  merchants  in  business, 
it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  above  figures  ($194,183)  do  not  represent  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  American  exports  to  Euseian  territory  here  in  1899.  There  were 
two  shipa  loaded  with  lumber;  anotherwith  flourpCom,  and  other  merehandisei  and 
another  with  machinery,  railway  material,  etc.  While  writing  this,  a  merchant  just 
in  from  Fort  Arthur  says  that  my  estimate  of  5  per  cent  is  too  low;  he  knows  that 
over  $4,000,000  was  expended  by  Russia  tor  American  merchEmdise  and  material  in 
1899  tor  that  territory,  and  he  states  that  over  $400,000  worth  of  lumber  has  been 
bought  so  far  this  year.  For  Kyao-chau  (German  China)  one  American  ship  has 
come  with  over  50,000  cases  of  oil,  two  sailing  ships  and  one  steamer  from  Oregon 
with  lumber,  and  anotlier  discharged  part  of  a  cargo  of  fiour  in  that  port;  The  value 
of  all  this  must  have  been  over  $500,000.  Thus,  while  by  the  customs  returns 
Chetoo  does  not  appear  quite  so  prosperous  as  some  of  the  ports,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  trade  has  oeen  curtailed,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  having 
all  taken  territory  from  this  cousolar  district 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1897  were  valued  at  17,828,406  hdkwan  taels 

($13,176,192);  in  1898,  11,986,771  haikwan  taels  ($7,647,560);  in  1899,  21,685,715 
haikwan  taels  ($13,835,486)— an  increase  over  1897  of  3,857,309  haikwan  taels,  and 
of  10,698,944  hiukwan  taels  over  1898.  Thus,  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Chinese  returns,  bought  more  of  China  in  1899  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
exceeding  Great  Britain's  purchases  (including  those  for  ua  and  Europe  sent  via 
England)  by  7,723,168  haikwan  taels.  The  purchases  of  all  Europe  exceeded  those 
of  the  United  States  by  only  15,077,791  taels,  of  which  silk  for  France  accounts  for 
the  lion's  share. 


As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  no  statistics  as  to  the  value  of 
the  commerce  of  Hongkong  are  obtainable  from  official  sources.  The 
Statesman's  Yearbook,  1900,  estimates  the  importa  at  $19,440,000 
and  the  exijorts  at  $9,720,000.  Imports  into  the  United  States  from 
the  colony  in  1899  are  given  by  our  Treasury  returns  as  $2,S99,943; 
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exports  to  Hongkong  as  $7,787,719.  Consul-General  Wildman  gives 
the  follotving  description  of  general  conditions: 

HongknaE's  geographical  pomtion  has  made  her  the  gateway,  as  it  were,  for  the 
Philippine  Elands  and  China.  Duringthe  past  year,  both  of  these  countries,  owing  to 
-  internal  disorders,  have  stood  prominently  before  the  world.  While  these  ware  have 
been  very  disBetrotis  to  busineee  conditions  within  the  countrieB  affected,  they  have 
brought  a  coireeponding  increase  of  activity  to  this  colony.  On  account  of  its  mag- 
nificent harbor,  its  free-trade  policy,  ita  free  labor,  and  ita  military  protection,  Hong- 
kong baa  become  the  ivarehouse,  the  bank,  and  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  contiguous 
countrieB.  Real  estate  has  doubled  in  value,  and  wealthy  Chinese,  who  have  no 
security  for  their  money  in  Canton,  are  buying  up  every  available  piece  of  land  or 
house.  Dock,  bank,  and  insurance  eharea  etana  at  from  lOOto  600  per  cent  premium, 
and  pay  fair  dividends  on  this  investment.  The  paaaage  through  the  harbor  of  great 
fleett)  of  men  of  war  and  transports  of  all  nationalities  has  left  larfre  sums  of  money  in 
the  colony,  and  the  fact  that  there  ie  no  other  large  dock  capable  of  docking  snipe 
of  the  Oregon  class  short  of  Japan,  keeps  from  four  to  six  war  veeaela  of  all  sizes  ha« 
all  the  year  round. 

Outside  of  sugar  and  manila  rope,  nothing  of  anv  importance  is  mann&ctured  in 
the  colony  for  export  purposes;  consequently  there  nave  been  no  people  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  coneequence  of  the  £sturljancee.  Of  course,  all  efforts  to  find  new 
markets  in  China  or  to  further  exploit  the  WeetRiver  country  have  been  abandoned, 
and  it  will  probably  be  some  years  before  any  practical  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
direction.  In  fac^  before  any  thing  can  be  done,  piracy  will  have  to  be  handled  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  the  troublesome  question  of  T-ikiri  duties  will  have  to  be  settled. 
While  there  is  a  large  and  growing  £nerican  buainees  in  this  colony,  there  ie  not  a 
single  American  firm  here.  The  entire  import  from  America  is  handled  by  and 
through  agents,  and  until  we  establish  firms,  as  the  English  and  Germans  have  done, 
Amencan  goods  must  expect  to  be  dependent  upon  their  mercy.  Flour  and  kero- 
sene oil  of  course  retain  tneir  comniandingpoeitiona,  and  have  made  a  home  for  them- 
selves on  this  coast  that  need  never  fear  •ompetdtion.  The  market  for  both  theee 
commodities  is  growing  larger  and  larger  as  the  Chinese  of  the  interior  come  in  con- 
tact with  theni. 

During  the  past  year  the  business  in  coal  has  been  tremendons,  and  prices  have 
been  verv  high  owing  to  the  great  demand.  American  coal  has  not  yet  entered  this 
market,  out  if  the  high  prices  continue  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  The 
only  loads  for  saUing  vessels  from  America  here  are  kerosene  oil  and  lumber,  bo  that 
we  do  not  see  aa  many  in  this  port  as  we  did  before  the  days  of  cheap  steamship 
rates.  Their  cargoes  to  America  are  made  up  principally  of  matting,  firecrackers, 
fans,  casia,  paper,  essential  oils,  and  Chjjieee  provisions.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  custom-house  in  this  port,  it  ia  never  at  any  time  possible  to  give  detailed  sta- 
tistics re^srding  imports  and  exports.  In  my  report  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
Chinese  market,  published  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  725,  May  9, 1900,'  and  in  other 
reports  of  a  like  nature,  1  have  dealt  in  extenso  with  the  question  of  introducing 
American  goods  into  this  district  There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  letters  received  at  this  consulate  from  our  merchiuits  who  wish  to  test 
this  market  In  spite  of  airthat  has  been  written,  and  of  the  evident  desire  of 
Americana  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  China  trade,  not  one  intelli^nt  or  practical 
effort  has  been  made  by  our  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English 
and  German  flrms  here.  Traveling  men  have  made  visits  here  of  more  or  lees 
duration,  but  they  came  provided  only  with  sample  cases,  and  with  no  letters  of 
introduction.  American  whisky  and  beer  are  about  the  only  exports  from  America 
that  have  made  aplace  forthemselvesinthismarket  in  the  past  three  years.  Among 
the  white  residents  of  this  colony,  however,  California  canned  fruits  have  been 
received  with  favor,  but  this  market  is  extremely  amallj  and  ia  covered  entirely  by 
retail  firms.  There  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  qmte  an  investment  of  Mot^- 
kong  capital  in  Manila,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  no  investment  in  mines  or 

Sriculture  in  the  island  will  be  of  any  great  value  until  the  introdoction  of  Chinese 
wr  is  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consulate  for  the  quarter  ended  Jnne 
30,  1900,  were  smaller  tban  usual,  owing  to  the  prohibition  placed  on  certain  classee 
of  Chinese  prorisiona  by  the  quarantine  officials  in  America.  The  entire  export  tor 
this  quarter  amounted  to  only  8663,690  United  States  currency.  Some  of  the  items 
of  interest  are  matting,  $33,480;  peanut  oil,  $47,630;  rattan,  ^1^550;  rice,  $117,670; 
silk  piece  gooda,  $77,766;  sugar,  $54,880,  and  furniture,  $11,590.  There  was  no  hemp 
exported  from  Hongkong  during  this  quarter,  and  only  $19,470  worth  of  t 


'  Also  in  Consular  Reports  No.  238,  July,  1900. 
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Donng  tlie  past  year,  the  new  Kowloon  territory  baa  been  opened  by  means  of  roads. 
The  troublesome  question  of  vested  rights  of  the  Chinese  is  beiu^  satiefoctorily  set- 
tled, and  the  income  from  all  sources  is  rapidly  increasing.  Notbing  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  projected  railway  from  Kowloon  to  Canton,  and  there  is  no  hope 
for  action  in  the  immedi&ta  future.  There  have  been  extensive  improTements  along 
the  city's  harbor  front,  and  lai^  tide-water  areas  have  been  reclaimed.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  constractin^  a  lai^  extension  to  the  navy-yard,  Kod  there  has  been  a 
Kreat  deal  ot  btiildinK  m  all  lines.  The  Hongkong  Club  is  abont  to  commence  the 
building  of  a  $185,000  addition  to  its  already  palatial  quarteis. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  moment  since  my  last 
annual  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  of  the  new  merchant  shipjiing  act, 
which  goes  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1901.  At  my  request  a  clause  was  ineerted 
in  this  act  which  gave  the  consols  the  power  to  release  Jjnerican  seamen  from  jail 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  imprisonment.  This  facUitates  the  consul 
in  relieving  the  colony  of  men  who  would  otherwise  become  vagrants. 

The  Hongkong  General  Cttamber  of  Commerce,  which  more  than  any  other  body 
represents  uie  commercial  interests  of  this  colony,  is  petitioning  the  home  Govem- 
nient  for  a  reduction  in  the  existing  telegraph  rata^  and  for  fresh  marine  surveys  of 
the  eastenmeae.  It  is  further  deniandi^  ttieopemng  of  theinland  waters  of  Cnina 
to  steam  navigation,  and  maintains  that  trade  is  impassible  until  a  complete  tariH 
covering  the  inland  navigation  is  definit«ly  negotiated,  and  collection  thereof  is 
gnaranteed  bv  the  formation  of  a  separate  branch  ot  foreign  cuatonis. 

In  onv  traJe  report  on  this  colony  for  the  past  year,  questions  of  a  political  nature 
are  so  cioselv  interwoven  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  segregate  them.  It  may  be 
said  comprenenaively  that  the  future  of  American  and  European  commerce  on  this 
coast  is  at  present  absolutely  dependent  on  the  settlement  of  the  political  questions 
now  before  the  public. 

DUTCH  INDIA. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  imports  in  1898  were  $73,046,800 
and  the  exports  il87,537,100.  The  principal  articles  of  import  and 
export  were: 

IKPOKTB. 

Vtiee 16,017,940  I  Iron,  andmannfactaTee  of...  1768,624 

Pish 2,705,058     Machines  and  wagons 2,180,654 

Oil 2,048,B»4     Cotton  goods 14,221,664 

Ironandflt«el -2,106,274  1 


.  27, 719, 506  I  Tobacco  . 


Consular  Agent  Harris,  of  Eibenstock,  Germany,  submits  a  table 
showing  United  States  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  since  189t, 
as  follows: 


v„ 

ImporU  from 
Dutch  East 

UnllefsteMB. 

i 

as 

The  above,  adds  Mr.  Harris,  shows  that  American  exports  to  Java 
and  Sumatra  have  fallen  off  materially  during  this  time,  while  the 
islands  have  gained  over  300  per  cent  in  exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  chief  products  imported  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  sugar 
and  coffee,  not  to  mention  the  yearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  which  finds  ita  way  to  the  United  States  from  Amsterdam. 
In  1899  925,002,531  worth  of  sugar  and  $2,047,361  worth  of  coffee 
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were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Id  1900,  Mr.  Hania  notes,  we 
purchased  for  consumption  more  tropical  products  of  the  Dutch  col- 
onies than  of  Mexico  or  all  the  Central  American  states  combined. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  British  consular  report  (Annual 
Series,  No.  2452): 

The  year  1899  hae  been  seneially  proeperons  for  the  ieUnd  of  Java,  almoet  the 
0o1e  esception  being  the  coffee  crop,  which,  both  of  Arabian  and  of  Liberua  pUnt«, 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  advantage  accruing  to  planters  there- 
from vaa  counterbalanced  by  the  low  prices  obtained.  The  climate  of  Java,  espe- 
cially on  the  higher  levels,  ia  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  and  sevetal  new 
estatee  have  been  opened;  the  yield  lor  1S99  waa  12,841,702  pounds.  The  vear  hoe 
beeu  decidedly  satisfactory  for  importers.  In  cotton  goods  British  manutacturers 
continue  to  hold  the  leadinE  place,  while  in  tools,  cutlery,  and  hardware  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  handa  of  German  and  Belgian  manuuicturers.  There  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  consumption  of  petroleum  during  1899.  The  importation 
from  the  United  Statee  shows  a  decreaae,  while  the  quantity  of  Ruaeian  oil  shipped 
to  Java  during  1899  was  about  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Boring  .itill  con- 
tinues in  Java  and  the  isle  of  Madura,  and  it  is  imderstood  that  one  company  in  the 
latter  place  has  been  encceesful  in  finding  oil  in  paying  quantitleB. 

FBEOfCH  MTUIA  AITD  UTDO-CHINA. 

Imports  into  the  French  Indian  ports  of  Pondichery  and  Karikal  in 
1898  were  valued  at  {748,400'  and  exports  at  tS,863,fi00.  Oil  seeds 
are  the  chief  item  of  export.  Imports  into  Indo-Ctuna  in  1899  were 
valued  at  {21,471,400  and  exports  at  $24,803,400.  France  sent 
$10,000,000  worth  of  the  imports  and  took  some  $4,000,000  worth  of 
the  exports.  The  following  details  of  the  export  trade  (merchandise 
only)  are  printed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal: 

France  and  French  colonies 13,966,198 

Other  European  countries 1,795,739 

Hongkong  (for  southern  China) 9,037,091 

Singapore 2,233,724 

China  (direct),  Japan,  and  Siam 793,240 

Other  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 3,426,016 

Total 21,252,008 

The  chief  imports,  says  the  aame  publication,  are  textiles,  the  value 
in  1898  being  $3,684,000;  petroleum,  coal,  cement,  etc.,  were  valued 
at  $1,777,000;  metal  wares  at  $1,732,000;  thread  at  $1,358,000;  fari- 
naceous eubstonces  at  $501,000;  firearms  and  ammunition  at  $500,000; 
earthenware  and  glassware  at  $496,000.     The  article  continues: 

The  export  of  rice  (the  staple  product  of  the  conntry)  to  France  has  much  increased. 
With  re^rd  to  other  colonial  produce  exported  from  Indo-China,  pepper  is  the  prin- 
cipal article.  In  1898,  5,126,695  pounds  were  exported.  Cinnamon,  which  comes 
entirely  from  Anom,  is  next  in  importance,  with  645,948  pounds.  Tea  planting  is 
progreesine,  eepcdollv  in  Tonkin;  but  as  regards  cofiee,  the  colonies  not  only  do  not 
export  it,  nut  were  otiliged  to  import  a  certain  amount  (440,920  pounds  in  1898^  for 
home  consumption.  Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  exported  irom 
Tonkin  in  1898 — chieflyfrom  the  mines  of  Hongay,  though  it  has  been  discovered 
at  many  other  places.    The  trade  in  briquettes  is  "'"<"g  some  headway. 

A  report  by  Consul  Covert,  o£  Lyons,  gives  a  description  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Indo-China,  as  follows: 
M.  Doumer,  the  governor  of  Indo-China,  has  recently  sent  a  report  to  the  minister 

of  the  colonies  on  ttie  conditdon  of  that  French  protectorate. 
The  Europeans  (nearly  all  French)  liviiw  in  that  country  have  expended  a  mat 


deal  of  time  and  money  m  what  is  called  ri3i  forming,  such  as  the  production  3  tea 
and  coffee;  but  it  is  only  within  recent  vears  ^at  they  have  undertaken  the  culti 
lion  of  rice,  with  native  labor,  on  a  large  scale.    Since  this  new  departure  i 
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the  production  of  this  article  affords  an  absolutely  aaSe  investment  for  a  O-    _       _ 
losB  than  $5,000  or  $6,000,  and  that  its  production  OH  a  larger  scale  will  yield  the 
most  Hatjafactory  results. 

From  the  time  that  this  fact  was  known,  applications  for  conceenons  became  very 
numerous.  At  present  they  cover  over  175,000  hectares  (nearly  432,4^  aciee).  One 
colonist  works  about  13,000  acres;  others,  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  and  1,000  acres. 

The  rice  farms  are  all  cultivated  on  the  diviflion-of-profit  system,  the  colonist  fur- 
nisbing  the  land,  implements,  advancing  money  for  stock  and  the  support  of  the 
family,  the  natives  doing  all  the  work.  The  support  of  the  hmily  costs  bat  little,  as 
a  native  lives  on  1  or  2  cents  per  day.  This  syatem  is  so  satiatactory  that  it  will  be 
introduced  all  over  Indii-China.  It  has  been  so  succeesfully  applied  in  olive  culture 
in  Tunis  and  Algeria  as  to  almost  ruin  that  budneee  in  Fnuice,  and  to  cause  the 
nprootinz  of  some  40,000  olive  trees  during  the  last  six  montiis  in  the  one  depart- 
ment of  the  BoucheB-du-Rh6ne. 

This  plan  of  producing  gives  a  more  permanent  emplovment  and  a  better  livelihood 
to  the  native  than  he  ever  before  enjoyed.  It  places  tne  colonist  in  the  poeitjon  of 
hia  banker  and  business  manager.  The  one  has  an  experience  in  the  lowlands  and 
a  canity  for  work  there  which  constitutes  bis  capital  in  the  partnership.  To  this 
the  French  manager  joins  hia  money  and  busineffl  experience. 

It  is  remarked  toat,  while  the  colonist  can  obtain  immediate  returns  in  rice  culture, 
he  can  at  the  same  time  gradnally  feel  his  way  toward  aoine  of  the  higher  varieties 
of  production,  auch  ae  tea  and  coffee.  Nearly  300,000  pounds  of  tea  were  exported 
from  Indo-Cbina  last  year.  Coffee  is  cultivated  in  Tonkin  and  Anam,  and,  though 
the  results  are  encouraging,  they  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  justify  undertaking  ite 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale. 

M.  Doumer  says  that  Indo-China  can  produce  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
and  possesses  all  the  resources  necessary  for  the  industries  that  make  the  prosperity 
of  western  Euroije.  Among  tiie  articles  that  will  be  exportod  from  that  country  in 
the  future  are  rice,  rattan,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  cinnamon,  raw  silk,  cotton, 
dyestuffs,  com,  sesame,  castor  oU,  poppy,  straw  matting,  and  coal. 


Itn 

of  the  Menam  and  the  Mekong,  which  a.i>  d^.wuj  uuuci  j.  i<>ut,ii  luuucui^.  i,uo  a,^^ 
of  Indo-China  ^gr^atos  900,000  square  kilometers  (347,400  square  miles) — nearly 
one-tenth  the  surface  of  Europe.  The  great  mass  of  the  ^pulation  is  Anamite.  M. 
LaeriiliSre  Beauclerc,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  minister  of  the  colonies  to  visit 
and  investigate  theconditionof  Indo-Cfaina,  fixes  the  population  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished wort  at  20,000,000— a  tittle  more  than  half  the  population  of  France.  The 
same  writer  places  the  area  of  France  and  her  colonies  at  10,950,000  square  kilometers 
(4,220,700  square  miles)  and  the  population  at  90,000,000. 

Extending  from  north  to  south,  Indo-China  covets  14  degrees,  necessarily  includ- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  climate.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  year  is  divided  into 
two  seasons,  wet  and  dry.  In  Tonkin  and  Anam  the  four  weetem  seasons  prevail, 
with  the  difference  that  the  heat  attains  an  intensity  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the 
climate  is  so  debilitating  as  to  unfit  Europeans  for  manual  labor. 


tions;  to  allow  the  people  alieolute  freedom  whenever  poasible,  and  not  attempt  to 
convince  them  that  tneir  ancestors  have  always  been  wrong  and  that  they  are  on  the 
way  to  perdition.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  Ckxle  Napoleon  and  French  ways  of 
thinking,  rcveming,  and  worshipping  resulted  in  constant  friction  and  frequent  hoe- 
tihties.  Along  in  the  sixties,  all  tne  old  local  customs  of  the  people  were  restoredaa 
far  as  possible.  The  communal  system  of  government,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
inheritance  from  the  Chinese,  was  again  put  in  force.  It  is  the  feature  with  which 
the  people  are  in  closest  touch.  It  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  no  government 
at  all,  is  almost  identical  with  the  Russian  mir,  and  is  the  arrangement  that  Russia 
has  introduced  into  Persia. 

The  communes  are  independent,  unconnected  with  each  other  by  any  law  or  bond. 
The  nmyor  is  generally  a  young  man,  onderpud  and  overworked.  He  performs 
police  duty,  keepe  the  list  of  tax[>ayers,  collects  the  taxes,  and  attends  to  Uie  ^orce- 
ment  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  and  government.    He  holds  his  office  three  yeqis 
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and  never  wante  a  second  term.  Above  the  commnnol  government  is  a  council, 
compo§ed  entirely  of  natives  who  are  in  eympathy  witn  French  rule,  know  its 
advantages,  and  are  thorouzhlj'  determined  to  accept  the  ineviuble. 

The  government  of  the  other  colonies  and  protectorates  of  France— Tunis,  Algeria, 
MadagBBcar,  the  French  Sudan — is  now  being  administered  in  a  manner  approxi- 
mating  the  system  that  obtains  m  Indo-China. 

M.  CoumercloeeB  hie  recent  report  with  the  observation  that  Indo-China  is  advanc- 
ing toward  prosperity,  and  that  the  many  financial  reverses  that  have  occurred 
among  the  colonists  may  all  be  attributed  to  inexperience,  inaufficient  capital,  and 
absenteeism.  He  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  white  colonist  can  not  work  in  the 
Tropica,  but  that  with  capital  and  careful  attention  to  buainees,  be  can  enjoy  a  good 
income  from  the  work  of^the  native. 

JAPAN. 

Consul-General  Bellows,  of  Yokohama,  states  that  the  imports  mto 
Japan  in  1899  amounted  to  $109,760,200  and  the  exports  to  $107,035,100. 
The  principal  countries  participating  in  the  trade  were: 


Countri-. 

f^ 

Eiportoto- 

"•■ffiS 

zi,SH,a» 
u.sse.boa 

ISffi 

8,771,400 
£2,B2S.800 

The  trade  by  articles  was; 


Principal  articlai  of  import. 


Alcohol 11,026,278 

Beans 4,393,411 

Cotton— 

Eaw 31,000,000 

Yama 1,780,400 

Gray  shirtingB 2, 471, 700 

Other  tiesuee 1,800,000 

Wool 2,153,600 

Monaseline  de  laine 2, 166, 800 

Woolen  cloths  and  mixed  tis- 
Buee 1,600,600 


Tobacco 

3,533,000 

3,382,300 

Machinery,  engines,  and  boil 

1,319,600 

1,296.600 

Principal  artidei  of  export. 


Coal t7,562,100 

Cotton  yams 14,203,700 

Copper 5,669,000 

Matches 2,933,500 

Mats 1,851,300 

Porcelain  and  earthenware, .  1, 159,  lOO 

Rice 6,121,400 


Silk— 

Saw 181,188,600 

Noflhi  and  waste 2,028,900 

Handkerchiefs 1,723,000 

Habulai 7,867,900 

Straw  braid 1, 379, 500 

Tea 4,232,400 


Consul  Lyon,  of  Hiogo,  notes  that  the  year  1899  brought  to  Japan 
important  changes  in  her  economic  and  civil  conditions.  The  low 
tariff  rates  were  replaced  by  higher  ones,  and  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  resident  foreigners  was  conceded  by  the  treaty -making  powers. 
For  some  time  before  the  new  tariff  weait  into  effect  excessive  importa- 
tions were  made,  and  the  year  1898  must  not  be  taken  as  an  average 
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one,  as  it  was  most  exceptional  in  the  line  of  importa  for  the  rea- 
son given.  Foreign  imports,  Mr.  Lyon  thinks,  will  soon  return  to 
their  Dormal  condition  ot  increase,  although  the  rate  thereof  will  be 
slightly  lessened  on  account  of  the  higher  tariff.  There  was  a  falling 
off  in  a  number  of  important  lines  of  import,  as  compared  with  1898. 
In  pig  iron,  rails,  and  locomotives,  shipments  from  the  United  States 
have  decreased.  Imports  of  nails  and  iron  pipes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  increasing,  and  in  electric  apparatus  ana  bicycles  America  leads. 
Several  shipments  of  Virginia  coal  have  been  made  to  Japan  in  the 
last  year,  the  quality  of  which  is  said  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
expensive  English  coals. 

Consul-Gen eral  Bellows  says: 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  anj  countiy  made  more  ra^rid  p^of^ 
ren  than  Japan  hae  made  dunng  the  past  forty  years,  but  just  at  present  this  aevel- 
opmept  Beems  to  be  at  a  stsndsull.  The  volume  of  foreign  commerce  has  incr«ised 
but  slightly  in  the  past  four  years,  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  increase  much 
until  certain  chaises  have  beeo  brought  about  in  the  life,  indusUial  habits,  and  t^- 
per  of  the  people.  Imports  now  exc^  exerts,  and  freight  eteamere  from  American 
seaports  come  to  Japan  and  eastern  Asia  with  full  caivoes  and  return  only  partially 
laden.  This  increases  freight  rates  and  yet  leaves  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  for 
the  owners  of  steamship  lines,  while  laoV  of  tonnage  is  a  constant  source  or  annoy- 
ance to  Japanese  importers.  For  this  reason,  and  because  no  nation  can  prosper  if  it 
continually  buys  more  than  it  sells,  it  is  evident  that  Japan  must  produce  more  mer- 
chandise for  export  if  she  is  to  increase  her  commerce.  Two  conditions  at  present 
prevent  her  doing  this — the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  temper  ot  the  people. 
We  are  accustom^  to  think  that  labor  is  cheap  in  Japan.  Counted  by  ez|>eQditure 
of  muscular  eSort  it  is  very  cheap,  but  taking  the  results  attained  into  conaideration 
it  is  much  dearer  than  in  America  or  Europe.  Until  the  Japanese  team  to  adopt  the 
mechanical  labor-saving  appliances  of  Western  nations,  they  can  scarcely  hope  to 
compete  Bucce«fully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Although  the  Japoneee  long  ago  admitted  foreigner  to  their  country  and  the  more 
enlightened  are  rapidly  taking  up  foreign  ideas,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
jealous  of  outside  iofluences,  and  the  laws  as  enacted  uid  adminiateTed  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

Consul  Lyon  notes  that  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  expected  in 
consequence  of  the  new  treaties  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  Japanese 
reci^fnize  that  it  will  not  be  forthcoming,  until  facilitated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  such  laws  in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  country  as 
can  be  more  clearly  understood  by  foreign  investors.  There  will 
probably  be  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  near  future.  Bailway 
shares  may  now  be  owned  and  registered  in  the  name  of  foreigners, 
and  this,  the  consul  thinks,  is  probably  an  entering  wedge  whi^  will 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  other  progressive  measures. 

Jfintnoxa.— Consul  Davidson  says  that  the  island  of  Formosa  b  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  United  States,  as  nearly  $3,000,000  are  sent 
annually  from  our  country  to  purchase  tea,  and  nearly  all  the  camphor 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  of  Formosa  production.  Among  the 
imports  American  flour  has  a  large  and  increasing  consumption; 
American  kerosene  is  replacing  the  native  oils  as  an  illummant; 
American  locomotives  are  running  over  American  rails  and  across 
American  steel  bridges,  and  a  number  of  other  American  products 
are  found  in  the  stores.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  consulate,  our 
groceries,  wines,  hardware,  bicycles,  cameras,  electrical  novelties, 
watches,  stoves,  typewriters,  blanset^,  etc.,  have  been  introduced,  and 
though  the  demand  is  not  yet  large,  there  is  a  promising  future  for 
them.  Including  the  value  of  materials  supplied  to  the  Formosa 
government,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  were  valued 
at  $691,800,  gainst  $732,300  from  Great  Britain.    These  figures  show 
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an  iiici-cjiac.  a.s  coiiipand  with  iWHi,  of  nearly  30  per  cent  for  Great 
Britain  and  over  13!!  per  ^-ont  for  the  Unit*'d  Statt'x.  Compai-ed  with 
1894,  thp  last  year  of  the  Chinese  regime,  they  show  a  very  slight 
increase  for  Groat  Britain  and  nearly  401)  per  oentfor  the  United  Stttes; 
and  compared  with  18ti8  our  trade  shows  an  inereaiie  of  60  per  cent. 

KOUEA. 

The  net  tnde  of  Korea  in  18i)ll,  savH  Minister  Allen  of  Seoul, 
amounted  to  87,613,000,  of  which  ^,114,000  was  in  iinportt>  and 
t2,4y9,000  in  exports.  Iraportjt  from  the  United  States  are  estimated 
at  about  $550,000,  about  half  of  whiih  was  in  kerosene,  *105.000  in 
machinery  and  mining  supplies,  lii75,000  in  railway  material,  !ii;i5,OoO 
in  cotton  goods,  etc.     Americans,  says  Mr.  Allen,  are  doing  much  to 


develop  Korea.  The  gold  mines  in  the  northern  province  of  Ping- 
yang,  operated  by  an  American  ."iyndicate,  are  proving  successful. 
This  company  holds  a  concession  for  1,000  square  miles  of  the  richest 


region  of  Korea,  and  operates  3  mills,  another  being  under  construc- 
tion. The  success  of  tiiis  enterprise  has  brought  so  many  minei's  to 
Korea  that  the  Government  has  refused  to  grant  further  concessions. 
Japanese  engineers  are  surveying  for  u  railway  to  connect  Seoul  and 
Fusan. 

In  the  distribution  of  direct  trade  by  countries,  China  sent  $1,735,700 
andreeeived  t342,70(J;  Japan  sent  ^V,3L>tl,l(X)  and  received  $2,102,700; 
and  Russian  Manchuria  sent  $48,!X)0  and  received  $53,51X1. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were: 

Ck>tton  goods $2,665,283  '  Mmiti(jen|iplieM $92,265 

WoolmgoodH 27,281  |  Matches 92,300 

Rawmetala 152,448  j  Oil 2'»0,000 

Arms  and  ainmunitiiin 107,  822  I  ProvisionH 62, 133 

Bags  and  rope il2,S55  i  Wine K2.494 

Clothing 67,617     RilkB 283,711 

Cotton  wadding 58, 44.')     Bailwav  plant  and  uiaterial .  82, 683 

GrasBcIoth 188,127  1 

The  chief  articles  of  export  were: 

BeatiB and  peoe $987,431  |  Rjce $708,921 

Ginseng 189,970     Bichodeniar 62,671 

CowhidM 223,802  1 

PERSIA. 

Coneul-General  Bowen  of  Teheran  estimates  the  whole  volume  of 
foreign  trade  in  18!ttl  at  about  $4O,0fK),0O0,  the  imports  representing 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Additions,  however,  may  be  made  to 
these  figures,  as  goods  arc  passed  over  the  frontiers  outside  the  great 
caravan  highways,  and  consequently  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinaiy 
trade  returns,  'fhe  natural  route  for  American  goods  to  northern  ani 
central  Persia  is  via  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  to  Batum,  thence 
across  the  Caucasus  to  Baku,  and  over  the  (^pian  Sea  to  the  Persian 
frontier  town  of  Kesht.  Russia,  however,  through  her  law  prohibit- 
ing the  transit  of  goods  through  the  Caucasus  to  Persia,  compels  them 
to  take  the  southern  route,  and, consequently,  thej'  are  delayed  fully 
three  months  in  reaching  their  destination.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, however,  American  goods  are  slowly  but  surely  finding  their 
way  into  the  Persian  market.  There  should  in  the  future  be  a  good 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1—13  ,    ^^ 
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opening  for  steam  pumps,  photography,  electric  fant;,  clocks,  canned 
goods,  etc.  There  is  also  a  tield  tor  vehicles  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Import')  into  Persia  consist  mostly  of  cotton  goods,  glass,  car- 
ri^es,  liugar,  oil,  tea,  woolen  goods,  coffee,  etc.  The  exports  consist 
largely  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls, 
turquoises,  etc. 

PUILIPPINK  ISLANDS. 

The  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Demrtment  has  published 
tlip  following  table,  comparing  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  in  1893  and 

1899: 


(■jMinlriM  from  which  ImpoHed, 

1893. 

,».. 

M04,876 

■'as 

GI7.933 

11 

82,070 

1:| 

262,960 

t3,?M,214 

292,  »1 
lli.lTS 

616,  SU 

,       05,762 

884,  Ml 

10,124 

-'■•SJ'^S 

.,«. 

tSs 

16.BM.HE 

30,266,687 

a  Roporui  do  nol  Hpeclfy  Singapore;  rrobablj-  intludcl  In  Brili.-h  Ea*l  Indlts. 

The  annual  average  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  in  1892-1896, 
compared  with  that  of  1899,  is  given  as  follows: 

,»™. 

1899. 

986.012 

ffiS 

1 
"•■ffi 

^^g! 

™'S 

3,000.896 

oAnnml  swrage.  1893  to  ISin.                               rSuitlMio  lor  18M 
b  Annual  aveng«,  isw  tod  ItltO.                        d  Anatud  avenge 

S.,m. 
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The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  inlands  in  1893,  compared  with 
1899,  were: 


jLiUcla  Imported. 

im 

IS.. 

Value*. 

Value.. 

&&-;•;;■••■■-;•?■; 

•;;S:: 

VS8,GM 

^g 

175  S8I 

111,096 
1W,TW 
4^363 
87.280 

as 

27.M4 

""■lii 

"11 

SM^Wl 
146.471 
218,001 

S^?^^e;e 

....wilm».. 

«1;S 

fi.  BOO,  160 
683.883 
1«).419 
28e;8I7 
812,823 

iifi.iiT 

^783, 700 
o8^07» 

::::S!S::: 

640.666 

SS:SS 

f^lS 

S;«si 

NONA«KICL'LTl-RAL  IMPORTS. 


Cotton  DunnlBCtaiea . . . 


Flax,  ^lemp,  )Dte,  etc,  manniactuwt 

eilk  muiiuactiiita 

luliieii,  alone,  and  cblna  vare 


Boot!  tUHl  ihoe* 

Leather  aod  maaulacturee .. 


3,876, 114 

1,444,437 

80,733 


871.472 

104,362 

8,016,101 


la 

BOTIBe 
174,  Z&9 

5;S 

ii«n|o4i 

H5W.801 

asslite 

11 

677.387 

84,16! 

76,510 

■  i,i^.W 

810,662 

6,130 

18,070 

The  aanual  report  for  1899  of  the  British  consul  at  Manila  has  the 
following; 

The  collapse  of  the  iDBntrection  laat  November  luid  the  opeoing  of  the  porta  since 
January  1  having  restored  confidence,  great  activity  in  commercial  quarters  haa 
ensued;  but  the  continuation  of  this  prosperous  utate  of  affairs  is  verv  much  depend- 
ent upon  drcumetances,  for,  though  the  porta  are  safe,  the  interior  oi  this  island  and 
of  many  of  the  others  is  quite  the  contrarr.  When  the  accumulated  coigoee  now  in 
theae  porta  are  disposed  of,  it  will  depena  on  the  state  of  the  country  whether  any  , 
forliier  exports  are  forthcoming.  Law  and  order  are  being  restored  as  rapidly  as 
powible,  bat  the  immense  sizeof  the  country  renders  it  adifflcult  task.  The  natives, 
I  believe,  would  willingly  return  b>  their  a^cultural  pursuits,  but  the  influence  of 
their  leaders  appears  euMciently  strong  to  keep  them  from  surrendering. 

Pricee  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Manila,  which  till  recently  might  be 
cla«Bed  as  a  cheap  place  to  live  in,  must  now  be  considered  the  reverse.    Ab  yet  the 

SDviaon  markets  are  not  eerionsly  affected,  though  fruit,  vegetables,  game,  etc.,  are 
per  cent  dearer;  but  house  rent,  servants,  carriages,  horBes,  launches,  and  labor 
of  every  description  are  already  treble  the  price  of  last  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
greatdemand,  launch  hire  and  everything  connected  with  shipping  commands  its 
own  price.     Improvements  are  visible  in  everv  direction,  and  already  the  town  has 

auite  a  different  appearance  from  last  year.  The  work  of  draining  the  filthy  town 
itches  and  stagnant  pools,  which  is  in  contemplation,  may  poasiblv  entail  an  epi- 
demic, but  the  aovsJita^  to  poeterity  is  inestimable.  The  recovered  land  of  the  city 
walls  and  moat  will  provide  building  sites  which  American  enterprise  will  know  how 
to  utilize,  and  atthongh  Manila  will  never  become  a  fashionable  watering  place,  it 
may  become  a  great  commercial  power  in  these  waters  before  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  is  passed. 

The  two  well-known  leading  industries  of  Manila — hemp  and  tobacco — will,  I  fear, 
BoSer  very  severely  for  some  tune  from  the  late  insurrection;  but  there  are,  no  doubt, 
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lo(»l  trades-     Ive  TiianufitrtDriet*,  livery  sbihloi,  hotelx,  aiid  genfral  enterprbie  a 
much  wanted;  hut  I  moirt  Htruiigly  dcpre4»t«  younK  tnvn  wilhuut  utpital  (no  matter 
what  their  education  may  l>e)  coming  here  in  search  of  employment.    The  depart- 
iiients  of  the  post-offlce  and  telegrBph,  beii^  now  under  Amerii/au  and  British  con- 
trol, ate  admitably  conducted.    The  telephone,  the  water  supply,  and  the  electnc 


..„.„,  e  of  the  beMt-lichted  towns  in  the  East. 

The  Chinese  labor  question  in  one  of  great  important^  in  these  islands.  America's 
experience  of  it  in  Californianot  beinn  satisfactory,  there  is  strong  influence  against 
it;  but,  takine  into  consideration  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Filipino,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  imfxjssible  to  do  without  the  Chinese.  One  of  the  pnncipal  objetaioos 
is  tnat  by  their  industrioua  babils  they  gradually  obtain  a  monopoly  in  all  retail 
tradee;  but  this  mav  be  remedied  by  confining  their  enterprise  simply  t»  Dianual 
labor,  and  for  this  tney  are  most  admirably  adapted,  and  in  the  hotseason  positively 
necessary.  The  Filipinos  make  excellent  clerhs  if  they  can  be  well  overlooked,  bat 
if  allowed,  they  will  spend  their  time  in  f;ambling  and  i^ockflghting.  They  have  no 
ideaof  putting  energy  into  any  of  their  pursuits,  and  have  no  commercial  instincts. 
TheV  also  care  little  for  money,  loss  or  giun  being  to  them  apparently  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

The  followiog  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
MaaiU,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo  during  1898  and  1S99: 


Hemp pipuls.. 

Sugar do 

Siipan  wood do 

CInn IhoiDund*. . 

OHTee .-. plculs. . 

liuf  lobocL-o qiisrtere.. 

Hide  cntUi^ii piculs.. 

Copm do 


n'i 

MS,  411, 940 
7«»,000 

1,685,112  1 

146,  OM 

fi,7« 

264,976 

2,6M,133 

88,000 

26,  m 

wilsa 

3H,)U2|e33 

^SS 

mSTBIBUTlOS  OF  TRADE. 


IMiltd 
Hemp 

^liUetaiutQiiiada. 
pl(^l>.. 

thomandi.. 

56>,8K 

P-mndl. 

4u|iil£:200 

400 

784,264 
748,470 
is;  660 

Pound*. 
99,413.626 
62,713,280 

i« 

is,'R33 

«*« 

Hon.p ." 

"^.f:^::. tu^. 

is:  us 

400 

21,401; 

76,263,964 
40,21.VS00 

Sugar 

.^rr:..... p,^.. 

s  • 

104.7H6.8aO 

Gli,!IS3 

io;48o 

2:390 
24S 

2i»:wo 

33,306 
l,C93,t»l 

A.ax. 

Copm 

Hemp 

6,980,533 
2,986,067 

1.897,SS! 

"■as 

co%™.'.V.V-V.V.'. 

29,4,W 
2,'iKi6 

22,733 

4.Bsa 

82,8HI,»00 

4,747,994 
118.B7B,9C» 

33.152,0m 

IS? "■ 

>Kia«l/apa«. 

-■ -r- 

;:::;:::;::::::=:£::: 

C^«e..^ 

plCulB.. 

;,;::.v:.v-.v.v:!";a:: 

do.... 

11,733 

19.333 

Oopm'"...T.V.'. 

3B.-.,33S 
33.0O9 

396.133 

34,133 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Australia  in  1899  received  39,152  piculs  (4,065,256  pounds)  of  hemp; 
in  1898,  31,936  picuk  {4,553,476  pounds);  Singapore  and  India  received 
7.254  picula  (1,011,570  pounds)  of  hemp  in  1899  and  5,550  picule 
(773,948  pounds)  in  1898. 

The  value  of  the  chief  exporta  in  1899  was: 

Hemp $7,993,574  I  Tobacco  (leaf) $766,841 

Supar 3,960,710     Coflee 12,132 

Copra 727,256     Indigo 32,694 

Cigars  and  dgarettce 946,702  ]  Hidea 50,047 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Importe  into  Asiatic  Russia  in  1898'  were  officially  valued  at  $14,- 
458,000  and  exports  at  *31, 103,500.  United  States  trade  with  the 
country  in  that  year  was:  Imports  front  Kussia  in  Asia,  $113,537; 
expoiis  thereto,  fl, 390, 558.  In  1899  the  figures  were:  Imports,  $57; 
exports,  $1,856,355.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1900  the  imports 
were  $1,106  and  the  exiwrta  $2,638,640. 

Commercial  Agont  Greener,  of  Vladivostock,  gives  the  following 
table  showing  the  total  trade  of  that  port  in  1899,  with  details  of  chief 
imports: 

Summanj  of  importf  nnd  fxporU. 

Total  import 333,328.26 

Total  import  tnmait 4, 946. 26 

Total  export 18, 600. 42 

Total  export  transit 4, 589. 41 


Grand  ttital 361,464,34 

Detnih  of  imporli. 

Rice bags..  125,388 

Flour wcSa..  1,062,245 

Cement casks. .  145, 318 

Coal tons..  37,844 

Seaweed bundJea. .  309, 596 

One  of  the  principal  trade  markets  in  Siberia,  sa^s  Mr.  Greener,  is 
Vladivostock,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Usaun  Kailway  lino,  475 
milesf  rom  Habarof  sk,  the  northern  terminus  and  the  capital  of  the  Amur 

Srovince,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Sungari  rivers, 
ikolaefsk,  the  first  principal  town  in  eastern  Siberia,  is  reached  from 
Vladivostock  either  by  sea  or  by  the  Amur  River,  Between  Haba- 
rofsk  and  Vladivostock  is  the  important  town  of  Nikolksk-Ussuri,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  new  Siberian  line,  filagovestchensk,  the  most 
important  inland  town  of  eastern  Siberia,  is  about  halfwav  between 
Haharofsk  and  Stretensk,  a  good  l,OuO  miles  from  Habarofsk.  There 
is  a  large  business  community  here,  and  American  goods  are  widely 
used.  From  Vladivostock  to  Nikolaefsk  is  five  to  ten  days'  sail;  from 
Vladivostock  to  Nikoliwk-Uwsuri,  about  four  hours  by  rail;  from  Vladi- 
vostock to  Habarofsk,  some  thirty  hours;  from  Habarofsk,  by  steamer, 
to  Blagovestchensk,  from  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  river.  TransportatioD  facilities  are  good.  There  are  two  lines  of 
steamers  in  times  of  peace. 

■See  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1900. 
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The  foUcytviag  extracts  ftom  a,  recently  published  hook  hj  Baron  de 
Batz,  giving  information  as  to  ac^icuUure,  mineral  prodactions,  etc., 
of  Siberia,  were  translated  by  Mr.  Grreener: 


The  BuriferouB  area  extends  over  the  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge  which,  ri^g 
from  the  steppes  ofTurkeetaa  and  dying  away  as  it  skirts  the  sea  of  Oluiotsk,  traTersee 
obliquely  the  Asiatic  contdnent  from  southweet  to  northeast  From  the  meridian  of 
Tobolsk  to  the  Pacific  the  range  is  about  4,300  milee  long,  with  an  avcra^  bicadth  of 
nearly  400  miles  and  an  area  over  1,600,000  square  miles.  This  countrv  has  only  been 
euperfici&lly  prospected  because  roade  are  lacking,  and  it  is  impowLbla  to  penetrate 
these  primeval  Iberian  foresee  in  summer;  and  to  prospect  in  winter,  when  every 
outcrop  and  surface  indication  is  buried  beneath  tne  snow,  is  not  an  inviting  or 
profitable  undertaking. 

Auriferous  localities  are  also  generally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  low  rounded 
hills  testifying  to  the  intensely  deetructive  action  of  the  atmc«pheric  amenta  apon  the 
rocky  conformation  of  the  country.  The  placers  are  found  at  a  moderate  altitude 
above  sea  level.  In  the  Urals,  they  are  met  with  at  a  height  varying  from  600  to 
1,000  feet;  in  the  Ahitau  Mountains,  at  2,000  feet;  in  the  valley  of  the  Olekma,  from 
2,000  to  2,500  feet;  and  in  the  Yenisei,  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet 

In  addition  to  native  gold,  frequently  found  in  nuggeU,  iron  pyrites,  often  in  the 
lonn  of  misiHckel,  and  all  the  products  of  ite  decomposition,  aucn  as  magnetic  oxide, 
limonite,  hematite,  etc.,  are  met  with  in  Siberian  gravels. 

Copper  is  found,  sometimes  native,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  copper  pyrites;  lead 
has  M^n  discovered  as  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  or  sulphuret. 

Native  bismuth  has  bera  found  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Yenisei  and  in  certain 
valleys  of  the  Altai. 

Among  hard  stones,  garnets,  rutile,  tourmaline,  rircon,  peroxide  of  tin,  etc.,  are 

SIBIUUAN  CLIMATE  AND  AaRICULTDRX. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  climate  of  Siberia  is  more  ri^rons  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  same  latitude.  The  northern  shore  is  washed  b^  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
whence  the  polar  winds  sweep  miimpeded  over  the  country,  while  the  great  central 
Aaiatic  range  shuts  out  the  warm  southerly  and  southeasterly  breezes.  Hence,  the 
regions  of  Siberia  enjo};  a  more  inclement  and  less  equable  climate  than  places  of 
corresponding  latitude  in  Europe  or  America  (except  the  northern  placers  in  the 
interior  of  Canada,  which,  however,  profit  in  summer  by  certain  worm-air  currents 
from  Mexico  and  the  Antilles). 

Siberia  may  be  divided  from  north  to  south  int«  three  great  zones. 

First  The  polar  zone,  or  the  zone  of  the  "Toondea,"  stretching  from  the  polar 
seas  to  the  polar  circle,  with  outlines  somewhat  irregular.  Vegetation  in  this  r^on 
is  reduced  to  grasses,  mosses,  and  lichens.    The  soil  is  perpetually  frost-bound. 

Second.  The  forest  zone,  extending  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  fiftieth  or  the 
fifty-flfth  degree  of  latitude,  charactenzed  by  thick  foreste  intersected  by  swamps. 

Third.  The  cuiti™blo  lone,  stretobiiw  south  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  this  zone 
the  summers  are  warm  and  genial.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats  can  be  grown,  and  stock 
raising  may  be  carried  on.  Almost  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  coloniste  have  been  con- 
centrated here.  This  comprises  at  present  the  four  governments  of  Tolwlsk,  Tomsk, 
Yenisei,  and  Irkutsk,  leavmg  out  of  consideration  their  most  northerly  districts  and 
the  mountainous  portions  of  the  government  of  Tomsk,  Yenisei,  and  Irkutsk  lying 
near  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  also  includes  the  regions  watered  by  the  Amur  ana 
the  Ussuri,  sparsely  populated  at  present,  but  rapidly  being  settied  by  immigration 
under  the  reduced  rates  on  the  Great  Siberian  Railrc«d.  This  zone  contains  approx- 
imately 54,000,000  acres,  with  only  5,380,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  system  of 
cultivation  is  still,  primitive.  The  land  is  first  cleared,  the  treee  are  felled,  stumps 
are  removed,  or  on  the  steppes  the  soil  lb  merely  plowed.  The  ground  is  next  sown 
with  wheat  for  two  or  three  years  conseculnvely.  It  is  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
and  subsequently  is  again  sown  with  wheat.  This  rotation  is  continued  until  the 
ground  shows  s^s  of  exhaustion.  The  land  is  then  left  completely  nncnltivated, 
and  other  fields  are  tilled.  Ordinary  soil,  before  bein^  left  to  lie  &uIow  for  a  long 
period,  can  be  plowed  and  sown  for  tnree  or  four  years  m  succession;  the  beet  black 
earth  can  be  cultivated  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  yeois.  South  of  the  Tobolsk 
province  there  are  fields  which  are  known  to  have  been  cultivated  tmintemiptedlr 
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for  one  hundred  years.  The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  however,  has  com- 
pelled the  farmers  to  make  use  of  manure,  and  on  the  northern  bordere  of  the  culti- 
vable zone  of  the  Tobolsk  province  the  fallowing  rotation  of  crope  has  been  adopted: 
(1)  Eye;  (2)  oata,  barley,  or  com;  (3)  fallow. 

Consular  Agent  Il&rris,  of  Eibenstock,  submite  the  following  wi  to 
tbe  colonization  of  Siberia: 


In  1893,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ru»ian  Government  to  promote  and 
manage  the  settlement  of  Siberia.  The  sum  of  (10,615,000  was  t>laced  m  the  hands 
of  the  conuulseion,  to  use  in  furthering  tbe  emigration  of  Russian  peasants  to  the 


Nomber.   I  S  umber. 

.  203,000     1888 206,000 

.    87,000  I  1899 225,000 


One-half  of  these  emigrants  went  to  the  province  of  Tomsk,  the  reet  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Tobolsk,  Jentseeisk,  and  Tlkmonilik.  The  emigrants  in  traveling  over  the 
Siberian  Railroad,  have  a  we]  I -organized  hospital  car  attached  to  their  tram,  which 
very  materially  reduces  the  mortality  list.  The  construction  of  this  road  has  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  emigration.  Ten  years  ago  the  cost  of  a  trip  from  centrM  Rus- 
sia to  Tomsk  was  (35  per  capita;  to-day  it  is  only  f9. 

^e  Russian  Government  granlu  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  helping  new  settlers. 
This  money  is  spent  in  encouraging  farming  and  fruit  raising.  Subventions  are  given 
for  the  first  six  yoarit;  during  the  following  ten  years  these  subventions  must  be 
repaid  in  yearly  payments.  Since  ,1894,  |2,<K)5,500  has  been  spent  in  this  wav.  In 
the  newly  settled  districts,  400  churches  and  73  schools  have  already  been  built,  and 
65  churches  and  32  schools  are  in  progress  of  construction. 

A  report  of  Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  quotes  from  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Etnile  du  Marais,  member  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  French  bureau 
of  foreign  commerce,  on  the  resources  of  Siberia,  as  follows: 

The  population  of  Siberia  is  now  S, 000,000.  Makine  a  computation  upon  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  Siberia  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population 
of  80,000,000.  The  annual  prx>duction  of  ocreals  m  Siberia  is  20,000,000  metiic 
qointalB  (2,000,000  metric  tons) ,  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  quintals  of  which  are  exported. 
liie  country  could  produce  10,000,000  tons  annual! y,;from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons 
of  which  would  be  subject  to  exportation.  Siberia  now  exports  butter  to  Denmark. 
It  is  eetunated  that  she  can  export  annuallv  80,000,000  francs'  ($15,440,000)  worth  of 
batter,  wool,  leather,  dried  and  preservecl  meats;  and  fish  and  tallow  may  figure 
conspicuously  in  her  exports  in  the  near  future. 

A  movement  is  now  in  prepress  in  the  direction  of  forest  preservation,  the  destruc- 
tion having  caused  a  scarcitv  oE  furs — blue  fox  and  xibelinee. 

Siberia  produces  one-tentn  of  the  world's  yield  of  gold,  and  but  few  of  the  mines 
have  been  worked  on  account  of  the  climate.  The  immense  coal  deposits  have 
hardly  been  tonched.  One  mine,  with  six  beds,  contains  as  much  coal  as  alt  the 
deposits  in  England.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  alone  has  prevented  il 
from  being  worked. 

The  trans-Siberian  Railroad,  from  an  economic  and  a  political  standpoint,  is  the 
greatest  work  of  this  century.  It  gives  Russia  a  superior  atandinp  in  Peltin.  It  now 
touches  the  Amur;  in  three  years  it  will  reach  Port  Arthur,  making  the  distance  but 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days  from  Moscow  to  Pekin. 

There  is  annually  an  exceas  of  1,500,000  births  over  deaths  in  Rumia,  and  Siberia 
is  th«  outlet  for  this  overSow.  The  black  lands  of  Siberia  form  an  area  of  not  lees 
than  50,000,000 boctat«s  (133,550,000  acres),  but  high  freight  rat«s  are  an  obstacle  to 
theorrivalof  theircereal  productein  France.  The  average  freight  rate  on  the  trans- 
Biberiaa  IB  three-tenths  of^a  cent  per  ton  per  kilometer  (about  five-eighths  of  a  mile). 
In  Francs,  the  minimum  rate  is  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  kilometer. 

French  capitalists  have  iavested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Russian  railroads  and 
varions  industries  in  that  country. 
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TRANS-StBERIAX   RAILROAD. 

The  most  recent  data  relative  to  the  Siberian  Railway  has  been 
received  from  Consul-General  HoUoway  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists 
of  a  translation  from  the  Novoe  Vremia  of  Angust  13, 1900,  ae  follows: 

The  diatance  between  Vladivoetock  and  Chabarovska  is  716  versts  (482  miles). 
TnuDH  start  from  Vladivoetock  in  the  muming  at  U.25  u'l'loi^k  and  arrive  in  Chab- 
ATDveka  the  next  day  at  1.20  o'clock;  time,  twenty-eight  hours. 

The  journey  from  Cbabarovska  to  Blagovest'henHka,  and  farther  to  Stretensk 
(2,136  versts  or  1,423  mWnK),  is  via  the  river  Amur  and  the  Shilka.  There  are  108 
ateatnera  on  the  baaiu  of  the  Amur,  4  transport  boats  anil  2  st«ani  longboats  belong- 
ing to  private  compames  and  to  the  minister  of  ways  and  commumcstions.  The 
steamers  of  tbe  Amur  company  are  preferable.  These  steamera  leave  Cbabarovska 
every  Bve  days  and  go  from  Chal>aroveka  to  Blajtovewhenska  (618  miles)  in  six  days. 

From  Blagoveschenska  to  Stretensk  (805  miles)  tbe  steamers  require  eight  days, 
and  run  even  in  ease  of  low  water. 

From  Stretensk  the  journey  is  bv  rail.  The  trains  leave  Stretensk  Tueedays, 
Thur»clay?.  and  Saturdays  at  6.40  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  arrive,  via  Tshit,  Uje 
third  day  at  Muissov,  on  the  snuliieBnt  l)ank  of  the  Baikal. 

Travelers  cross  the  Baikal  at  4  o'clock,  couiecting  with  a  train  on  the  other  bank, 
the  distance  to  Irkutsk  being  62  versts  (41  miles),  and  from  Stretensk  7K1  miteji. 

Between  Irkutsk  and  St.  Peterabur^  there  are  diuly  trains  with  all  three  clas^ee  of 
carriages,  making  the  journey  (5,.597  verbis)  in  twelve  days. 

An  expr««e  tram  starts  from  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  once  a  week — on  Fridays, 

The  journey  from  Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg  (9,922  versts  or  6,677  miles)  can 
be  effected  in  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  days. 

The  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  is  effected  in  six  days  lees 
(twenty-four  or  twenty-nine  days),  because  steamers  go  down  the  Amur  in  less  time 
than  up  the  river. 

The  fare,  including  the  slwunlxiat  with  Ixiarii,  is; 

First  class,  about 250=$12.'j 

Second  class 170=    85 

Third  claffl 90=     45 

AMKRK'AN    PRODt'OTS   IN   81^RIA. 

Another  trati.slatton  from  the  same  paper,  dealing  with  the  importa- 
tion of  American  goods,  waw  forwarded  liy  Consular  Agent  Harris,  of 
Eibcnstof^'k : 

This  last  winter  has  witnesf^l  an  enormous  import  of  American  products  into  the 
Amur  province.  The  ]>roductH  are  not  fancy  articles  intended  for  tlie  rich  and  well- 
to-do,  out  BUStantial  articles  niadeneceMsary  by  the  demands'  of  every-day  life.  These 
products  are,  for  example,  dour,  iron,  iron  and  cupjier  ware,  hout«;holu  utensils,  etc. 
Thev  all  come  through  the  free  port  of  Vladivostock,  and  are  then  sent  by  rail  to 
Chaoarowsk  and  BlaKowietschleclc.  They  have  already  reacheil  Stretensk,  Tschita, 
and  Jrkotflk,  the  center  of  Siberian  trade.  These  products  are  liandled  in  quantitiee, 
and  are  sold  with  the  skill  known  only  to  the  American. 

The  mlroails  recently  built,  together  with  steamboat  coimet^tions  on  the  rivers, 
have  opened  up  great  fields  for  material  development  in  Siberia.  Aa  yet  but  little 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  building  of  mills  ami  foundries  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  lack  of  such  indufitries  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
American  products. 

Stlierian  merchants  are  be(iinning  to  feel  the  pressure.  Some  are  demanding  the 
exclusion  of  American  imports.  The  buyers  of  American  products  protest  i^nunst 
any  such  action  on  the  ground  that  in  Liberia  there  is  an  industrial  standstill,  no 
enterprising  spirit  exists,  and  that  prices  are  extreuielv  high.  During  the  time  that 
we  are  quarreling  about  a  tariff  ami  theabolishmentoi  the  free  port  of  Vladivostock, 
the  Americans  will  have  taken  possession  of  the  Siberian  markets  and  erected  fac- 
tories and  mills  of  all  kinds.  We  are  now  building  a  railway  into  China,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  Americans  will  benefit  more  from  the  Chinese  markets  than 
the  Russians.  Such,  thercfor<>,  is  the  future  of  ciuteru  Siberia,  aiul  the  future  of 
n  Siberia  will  not  1-c  \crv  different. 
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ST  AM. 

Imports  ill  1899  were  valued  in  the  official  returns  at  $12,356,700 
and  exports  at  $17,618,200.     The  principal  articles  of  import  were: 

Cottongoods $761,700     Hardware  and  cutlery $181,000 

Silica 1,758,900  I  St«el,  iron, and  machinery  .. .      245,300 

Oa 294,900  I 

The  chief  articles  of  export  were: 

Rice fI2,8O0,O0O  I  Marine proihtc to $476,000 

Teak 822,000     Pepper ■. 170,000 

Treaaure 992,000  ] 

Becent  public  improvementw  in  Siaui  are  described  aw  follows  by 
CoDsu  I -General  King  of  Bangkok: 

The  «ty  o(  Bangkok  is  at  praeent  lighted  from  an  incandescent  central  lighting 
station.  This  plant  was  purcnaaed  in  Great  Britain  in  1890  by  a  Siamese  company 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  lighting  the  King's  palace  and  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  1897 
the  plant  was  turned  over  to  the  Bangkok  Electric  Light  Symlicale,  which  had  a  twenty 
years'  exclusive  franchise  to  fumiun  lights  for  the  <inveminent  anil  for  the  public; 
agtuD,  in  January,  1899,  it  changed  owners,  going  into  the  hands  of  what  w  at  prenent 
known  as  theSiam  Electricity  Comi«ny.  From  the  time  thin  plant  waH  tiirne<l  over 
to  the  Bangkok  Electric  Liglit  Syndicate,  it  lias  been  operated  well  and  hae  proved  a 
foirly  paying  investment. 

The  present  company  has  increBHed  its  <apacity  from  10,000  to  17,000  lamps,  and 
has  installed  at  the  preeent  time  over  10,000  lamps.  The  second  annual  report  of 
the  direclorH  to  the  sWeholders  shows  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  for  the 
lialf  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  just  now  is  the  fact  that  the  Bangkok  Tmm- 
wayB  Company,  limited  (controlling  the  electric  trolley  line  6  miles  in  length!,  and 
the  Siam  Electricity  Company  are  being  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 
This  new  company  has  jiiat  secured  a  conceBsion  from  the  (Jovemment  to  build  5J 
miles  of  street-railway  line  through  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  city  of  Bangkok. 
The  capital  of  this  company  will  be  about  $600,000  gold. 

Besides  this  company,  there  are  thirteen  private  electric  plants  installed  in  the 
rice  mills  of  the  cit]^;  two  of  the  forts  have  their  own  plante;  five  shipw  of  the  navy 
are  lighted  by  electricity;  the  nHvy-yard  is  supplied  with  five  or  six  porUble  dynamos; 
and  a  large  installation  is  owned  by  the  Bangkok  Dock  Company. 

Another  company  is  just  now  endeavoring  to  get  a  concession  from  the  (iovem- 
ment  to  build  a  street  railway  on  the  olher  side  of  the  ri^'er. 

The  city  of  Bai^kok  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Slenam.  This  river  is  quite  wide, 
and  has  a  tidal  variation  of  from  6  to  U  feet.  The  cuirent  varies  from  that  of  a  calm 
stream  to  the  treacherous  torrent  of  the  high-water  season.  Water  craft  of  every 
description  abound^from  the  ocean  steamer  to  the  little  ferry  boat  of  the  native. 
ThereiflnoconnectioQ  between  the  two  partfl  of  the  city,  and,  as  a  result,  tliat  portion 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  has  enjoyed  all  the  modem  improvements,  while 
mat  on  the  right  bank  has  been  neglected.  This  condition  of  affairs,  however,  must 
soon  change,  for  the  new  railway,  which  runs  south  to  Petchaburee  and  will  be 
completed  within  a.  year  or  two,  will  extend  through  that  portion  of  the  cit}'  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  river  and  must  cross  the  stream  to  fiiid  aa-esB  to  the  present  mer- 
cantile citv,  either  by  a  bridge  or  by  a  closely  connecting  ferry. 

Thirty-nve  years  ago,  there  were  no  streets  in  Bangkok.  All  traffic  was  carried  on 
by  boats,  and  the  numerous  canals  still  compete  with  the  street  traffic.  As  late  as 
ten  yearn  ago,  there  were  no  more  than  9  miles  of  paved  streets  in  the  whole  city. 
To-dav  there  are  over  47  miles,  and  many  new  streets  are  being  opened  up  each  year, 
on  wHich  the  old  iron  and  wooden  bridges  are  being  replaced  by  modem  steel 

Alfl  AND    ISBIOATION. 

Onteide  of  the  city  and  extending  all  over  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  southern  Biam 
sreagreat  number  of  canals,  hundred  of  miles  in  extent,  whicli  serve  as  the  highways 
ot  the  country.  These  canals  have  all  been  dug  within  the  last  fifty  yeaiv,  and  un 
to  ten  yeaiB  ago  were  the  only  means  of  communication,  except  by-paths  througn 
tlie  jui^le.  Tney  serve  to  connect  the  three  great  tidal  rivers  which  flow  in  some- 
what parallel  courses  to  the  sea;  but,  as  a  resiut  of  tiu>  action  of  the  tides,  they  aie 
rapidly  silting  up  and  becoming  useless.  \^^ 
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Ten  years  ago,  the  SUm  Cana),  I^nd,  and  Irrigation  CompaDj'  waa  formed  through 
the  eDCOum^ementof  the  King.  This  company  received  large  concessions  of  land, 
and  bad  for  its  pnrpo«e  to  di^  caaals  for  irrigation,  ait  well  aa  nighwa^a,  and  to  con- 
vert large  tracts  of  low  landa  into  paddy  or  rice  fielde.  The  company  ia  now  opening 
up  two  Targe  blocks  of  land.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Menam  a  canal  16  meters  (52} 
feet)  wide  and  35  miles  lon^  conoectfi  tlte  two  rivets  Menam  Chow  Phya  and  Menam 
Nacnon  Nayok.  Several  milee  south  of  this  canal  and  nmninff  parallel  to  it  is  another 
main  canal,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  and  running  in  the  same  direction  is 
a  third  12  meteni  (Sd  feet)  wide.  These  three  main  canalH  furnish  the  chief  water 
supply  of  this  system.  At  intervals  of  li  mile,  branch  canals  are  to  be  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  channels.  About  half  of  tnia  work  has  been  completed,  and  a 
tract  of  wasteland  25  by  ^  miles  in  extent  is  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Ten 
years  ^p  this  was  swamp  and  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  the  elephant  and  other  wild 
oeaats.  To-day  it  is  occupied  by  over  70,000  people,  and  its  product  furnishes  one  of 
the  richest  revenues  of  the  country. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Menam  ia  another  canal  system,  between  the  Menam 
Chow  Phya  and  the  Menam  Nachon  Chaisee.  The  work  on  the  main  canal  is  ^rly 
well  b«un. 

The  Kin^  has  in  mind  an  extensive  canal  programme  for  the  development  of  the 
rich  lands  m  Siam  that  now  lie  waste,  and  I  am  told  that  he  has  sent  to  Holland  for 
expert  engineers  to  make  a  plan  for  thia  comprehensive  canal  system.  There  are 
thousands  of  milea  of  such  waste  lands  still  uncultivated,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  ia  nothii^  to  which  the  (jovemment  of  the  countiy  could  with  mote  advantage 
turn  its  immediate  attention. 

The  oiiening  up  of  these  rich  rice  fields  ia  giving  a  new  aspect  to  the  question  of 
(^culture  in  this  country.  Beside  the  thousandis  who  are  takiiig  up  small  hold- 
ings, there  are  alxo  those  who  are  buying  large  estates  lo  await  an  increase  in  values 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  on  an  extensive  scala  Already,  the  question  of  better 
methods  and  tools  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ia  of  importance. 

The  crude  wheels,  run  bv  the  human  foot,  the  wooden  plow  with  its  iron  shoe,  the 
wooden-toothed  buffalo  rake  used  for  a  harrow,  the  scattering  of  the  seed  by  liand, 
the  thrashing  floor  of  hardened  mud  and  buffalo  dung  tramped  by  buffalo  hoofa,  and 
the  winnowing  of  grain  by  the  shovel  and  the  wind  must  soon  give  way  to  the  wind- 
mill ijump,  the  steel  plow,  the  improved  harrow,  the  seed  drill,  and  the  thrashing 
machine.  Nothing  I^  been  done  in  these  directions,  for  instruments  adapted  to  tlie 
peculiar  demands  of  the  soil  have  not  yet  been  invented.  Some  enterprisinjj  Amer- 
ican should  certainly  be  able  to  make  agricultural  implements  suitable  for  this  coun- 
try, and  reap  substantial  financial  benefits  therefrom. 

8TItAIT8  SETTIiEMENTS. 

Vice-Con  Bill- General  Hanauer  writes  from  Frankfort,  September  14, 
1900,  that  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  according  to  official  ta- 
tistics,  was  aa  follows:  Imports  during  185*9  amounted  to  $346,000,000 
Mexican  ($117,096,000  gold),  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
15i  per  cent.  The  exports  for  the  same  period  show  a  like  favorable 
result,  aggregating  $215,900,000  Mexican  ($102,768,400  gold),  or  16f 
per  cent  increase.     Precious  metals  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 

Ko  statement  is  available  as  to  our  trade  with  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments in  1S99.  1  In  1898  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $1,293,000,  and  exports  to  our  country  amounted  to  $10,400,000. 
The  declared  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $13,849,600.  The 
chief  articles  in  the  trade  with  all  foreign  countries  were: 


Rice $13,468,820  i  Coal $2,719,680 

Cotton 6,430,080    Tobacco 2,056,660 

Opium 4,861,930    OU 944,160 

Fwh 2,771,520 


Tin $1,682,080  I  Tapioca  and  sago $2,657,760 

Spices 6,026,400     Rattan 1,959,840 

Gambler 2,806,560    Copra 2,260,800 

GimiB .' 6,147,840 
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The  following  description  of  conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
eummsrized  from  a  British  colonial  report  (No,  304): 

Attention  ia  called  to  the  tact  that  a  correct  estimation  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits 
SettlementB  irith  the  difier«nt  countries  of  Europe  is  becominf^  imponifole,  owing  to 
the  ki^  adoption  of  optional  bille  of  lading.  There  are  practuslly  no  mines  in  the 
colony  and  but  few  manufacturee.  Sii^pore,  however,  has  the  larfjeet  tin-Eiucltin^^ 
works  in  the  world;  31,567  tons  of  ore  were  converted  into  tin  at  theeeworksin  1899. 
It  has  alao  ]aigo  establiehmenta  for  th«  tinning  of  pineapples.  The  hills  within  eaity 
reach  of  the  town  are  covered  with  the  pineapple,  while  cocoanuts  are  grown  around 
the  coast;  but  Stn^pore  is  not  an  agricnltural  eettlement.  MalEioca  is  famed  for  its 
fmita,  betides  havmg  large  and  profitable  tapioca  estates,  no  less  than  10,986  acres 
being  alienated  during  1(S9  for  tapioca  cultivation.  The  tea  estate  at  Bunan  Tung- 
gal  produces  tea  of  good  (mality;  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  extended  and 
new  machinery  erected.     Rubber  cultivation  is  also  attracting  attention. 

The  principal  schools  of  the  colony  are  either  entirely  maintained  by  Government 
or  are  in  receipt  of  »  subetantial  grant-in-aid.  There  are  81  schools  in  which  the 
English  language  alone  is  taught,  16S  in  which  Malay  is  the  only  medimn  of  instruc- 
tion, 2  schools  in  which  Chinese  only  is  taught,  and  10  in  which  two  languages 
are  taughL  Compared  with  other  colonies,  public  education  is  decidedly  backward. 
There  are  no  oi^ganixed  technical  or  industrial  schools  in  the  colony.  A  ceijain 
amount  of  practical  instruction  is,  however,  obtainable  in  mills,  workshops,  and 
buildine  yards,  and  industrial  schoUrships  are  granted  to  enable  boys  to  support 
themselves  during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeships. 

The  firrt  railway  in  the  colony,  from  Prai  to  Bukit  Mutajam,  was  opened  on  the 
28tbof  June.     Though  the  section  opened  is  under  7  miles  in  length,  a  large  pi 


traffic  was  at  once  developed,  the  number  carried  during  the  rf  nmining  nix  months 
of  the  year  being  104,704.  The  long  propoeed  railway  from  the  lown  of  Singapore 
to  the  Straits,  dividing  the  island  from  Jonore  and  the  peninsula,  was  api)roved  and 
preparations  made  to  commence  its  construction  early  in  1!)00.  The  Government 
owns  the  telegraphs  in  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  and  also  the  inland  tele- 
graphs at  Malacca.  The  Government  telephone  lines  in  Singaixire  are  niaintained 
and  worked  by  a  company;  in  Penang,  ftovince  Wellesley,  and  Malacca  they  are 
worked  by  the  Government.  Three  hundred  and  nine  miles  of  wire  are  open,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  GovemmenL 

TUHKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Imports  into  Alexandretta,  says  Consul  Davis,  were  valued  at 
$10,279,300  in  the  year  1899-1900,  of  which  *6,042  are  recorded  as 
coming  from  the  United  States.  Exports  to  our  country  were  valued 
at  $506,100,  out  of  a  total  of  $4,364,800.  The  lack  of  direct  means  of 
communication  obstructs  American  trade.  Indigo,  cloth,  silks,  and 
hides  tigiire  among  the  chief  imports,  and  cocoons,  hides,  copper,  and 
crude  drugs  among  the  exports. 

Consul  Lane,  of  Smyrna,  gives  the  imports  there  in  1899-1900  an 
$9,762,000  and  the  exports  as  $16,722,000.  The  United  States  sent 
$369,000  worth  of  the  imports  and  took  some  $4,000,000  worth  of  the 
exports,  although  the  value  of  exports  declared  for  our  country  was 
$2,180,134,  Kugs,  figs,  licorice,  opium,  raisins,  wool,  and  canary  seed 
are  the  chief  items  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  the  list  of 
imports  mentions  agi-icultural  implements,  cotton  goods,  flour,  nails, 
and  timber  as  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  imported  was  $3,900,000;  of  the  flour,  $450,000;  of  the 
leather  manufactures,  $1,100,000;  of  the  timber,  $410,000. 

Imports  into  Sivas,  says  Consul  Jewett,  are  valued  at  $1,895,500 
and  exports  at  $1^863,000,  these  figures  being  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1900.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  import  figurps 
was  $6,000.  Mr.  Jewett  gives  interesting  details  as  to  railronda  and 
transportation  facilities  in  Asia  Minor;  also  in  regard  to  the  rug- 
making  iadnstry  of  his  district  (    OOolp 
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Imports  into  Beirut  iii  the  same  year,  according  to  Conaul  BavndaL 
were  $9,189,000  aud  exports  $5,109,300.  The  ahare  of  the  United 
States  in  these  figures  waa  184,678  and  $151,800,  respectively.  Ameri- 
can trade  in  Syria,  he  aaja,  is  gradually  gaining  in  volume  and  variety. 
Among  the  articles  of  import  in  1899-1900  that  ware  not  recorded 
in  the  previous  year  are  shoes,  beer,  clothing,  hardware,  leather,  pho- 
nograpna,  proviaiona,  windmills,  well  machmerj',  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  He  thinks  there  is  a  large  field  in  western  Asia  for  well 
and  pumping  machinery.  Petroleum  engines  also  will  aell,  and  our 
naUs  will  probably  win  a  foothold  in  the  market. 

As  an  instance  of  development  in  Palestine,  the  following  report  by 
Consul  Winter,  of  Annaberg,  will  be  of  interest: 


The  Dead  Sea,  which  for  thousaods  of  years  has  been  a  foraaken  solitade  in  the 
tniiJst  of  a  deeert,  on  whoee  wavefi  no  rudder  haa  lieen  seen  for  centuries,  is  to  have 
a  line  of  motor  boaia  in  the  future.  Owing  to  the  continued  increase  in  traffic  and 
the  influx  of  tourists,  a  shorter  route  ia  to  oe  found  between  Jerusalem  and  Kerak, 
tlie  ancient  capital  of  ttie  land  of  Moab. 

The  firet  little  steamer,  built  at  one  of  the  Hamburg  docks,  is  about  IM  feet  loug, 
and  began  the  voyage  to  Palestine  on  June  16.  An  order  has  already  been  given 
for  tlie  building  of  a  second  steamer.  The  one  already  built  and  oil  the  way  is 
named /Vorfrom  03  (that  is,  "forerunner").  It  will  carry  thirty -four  peraons,  together 
with  freight  of  all  kinds.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  are  the  inmates  of  a 
Greek  cloister  in  Jerusalem.     The  management  of  the  line  is  entirely  in  Cierman 

The  trade  of  Kenk  with  the  desert  is  to-day  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  the 
main  town  of  any  comtnercial  standing  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.    Ite 

Epulatiou  congiaiH  of  about  1,800  Christians  and  0,000  Moslems.    The  metchantu  of 
:bron  ore  among  the  chief  frequenters  of  the  markets  of  Kerak. 
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AUSTKALASIA. 

201W  SOtmi  WALES. 

Consul  Bell,  at  Sydney,  gives  the  total  imports  in  18ft9fl«  »124,554,70fl 
and  the  exports  at  8138,4^9,900,  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  ?12,191,726  and  exports  thereto  at  «11  640,700.  The  larger 
part  of  the  trade,  of  course,  was  with  England  and  the  British  colonies; 
m  the  foreign  trade,  strictly  spealcing,  the  United  States  sent  56  per 
cent  of  the  imports.  France  sent  li, 344,500  worth  and  Germany 
$4,566,800,  On  an  average,  says  the  consul,  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  colony  buys  nearly  $10  worth  of  American  goods  per 
annum.  There  has  been  a  dwrease  in  the  returns  of  live  stock  raised, 
OD  account  of  the  unfavorable  seasons,  but  from  an  ^ricultural  point 
of  view  the  colony  is  gradually  developing, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

According  to  ofBcial  returns,  the  imports  of  New  Zealand  in  1899 
were  valuedat  $42,532,900  and  the  exports  at  *58.<199,9<Kl.  The  value 
of  exports  declared  for  the  United  btutes  in  the  tisoal  voar  1899  was 
$3,271,900.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  were  $2,109,500; 
from  England,  $36,890,000.  Other  imports  were  largely  from  the 
other  colonies  of  Australasia.  The  value  of  exports  in  1898  was 
divided  into  the  following  general  classes:  Products  of  the  mine, 
$5,707,000;  fisheries,  $97,000;  the  forest,  $3,702,000;  animals  and  prod- 
uce, $37,442,000;  agricultural  products,  $2,000,000;  manufacture, 
$1,236,000. 

Consul  Dillingham,  of  Auckland,  notes  that  in  consequence  of  the 
prosperous  condition  prevailing  in  the  colony,  the  Premier  recently 
announced  his  intention  of  placing  certain  iniporta  on  the  free  list  and 
of  reducing  the  import  duties  on  others.  The  sales  of  a  number  of 
articles  of  United  States  origin  are  increasing,  the  most  noticeable 
gain  being  in  shoes.  There  is  a  good  iield,  he  thinks,  for  furniture 
and  bottles. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  Nachrichten  fur  Handel  und  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  Hays: 
Imports  into  Qneeosland  in  the  year  1899  reached  a  value  o£  $32,917,000,  com- 
pared with  (29,2»3,066  in  the  preceding  year;  the  exports  were  figured  at  $57,920,600 
for  1S99  and  $62,830,724  in  189S.    The  gold  output  for  the  last  two  years  is  placed  as 
follows: 


Briabuie '  »1.US,220  I  SJOLr-kl 

BocUumpton t.siw.Aiiv  a.9i>i.7i4 

TOwnvUle I    6,337,283  |  6,81».6W 

Total,  Including  oOicr  pom j  t4,IM3,'6fiS  12,718,661 
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From  3877  to  1899,  inclusive,  13,S5S,340  ounces  oCifold  have  been  taken  out,  a  total 
\-Bliie  of  (^045,641. 
The  import  of  coal  for  the  last  three  yeere  wne  aa  follows: 

1897 367,967 

1898 407,934 

1899 491,099 

The  sugar  export  of  Queenaland  for  the  last  four  yea™  was  estimated  aa  follows: 


Tong. 

v.lue. 

fll.418 
109. 0« 

S^ 

b'M-m 

SOUTH  AirSTRALIA. 

Consular  Agent  Murphr,  of  Adelaide,  ^ves  the  imports  as 
833,502,700,  of  which  the  United  States  aent*l,  754,300.  The  total 
exports  were  valued  at  $40,822,100,  while  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  $4,500.  The  chief  increases  in  imports  during  the 
year  were  in  steel,  patent  leather,  machinery,  wood,  shoes,  paper, 
furniture,  etc.  Imports  from  the  Philippines  were  valued  at  $31,521. 
The  United  Kingdom  takes  83.4  per  cent  of  the  exports;  Australasia, 
43.3  per  cent;  other  British  possessions,  6,2  per  cent,  and  all  foreign 
countries,  17.1  per  cent  England  sent  29.7  per  cent  of  the  imports; 
Australasia,  55.5  per  cent;  other  British  possessions,  3.2  per  cent; 
all  foreign  countries,  11.5  per  cent.  Of  tne  imports  in  1899,  says 
Nachrichten  fQr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  goods  in  transit  were 
valued  at  $21,623,540,  leaving  only  $11,879,160  for  the  colony.  The 
native  exports  amounted  to  $19,198,561  and  the  value  of  goods  reex- 
ported to  $21,623,539. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were: 


DmgB 1422,913 

Iron,  galvanized 609, 498 

Ironware 805, 278 

Boarda 940,393 

Coal 1,190,925 

Coke 304,784 

Live  animals 666, 455 

Manufactured      and      textile 

goods 4,484,708 

The  chief  articles  of  export  wen 

Lead $2,241,160 

Bark 340,582 

Butter 299,143 

Ems 304,122 

SkinB  and  hides 1,193,514 

Copper 1,976,811 

Copper  ore 289, 676 

live  animalB 457, 913  | 

Mining  in  South  Australia,  adds  the  same  authority,  is  still  an 
experiment.  The  only  mines  of  any  importance  are  the  Walaroo  and 
Monta  copper  mines,  which  yielded  in  the  year  1899  copper  to  the 
value  of  $1,976,811.  The  eicporta  of  lead,  silver-lead,  ana  silver-lead 
ore  come  from  New  South  Wales  and  enter  only  as  goods  in  transit. 

The  year  1899  was  very  favorable  for  agriculture  and  sheep- 
breeding. 


Machines $486,847 

Oil 377,129 

Spirituous  Houora 365,615 

Sticks 669,622 

Tobacco  and  cigars 303,417 

Tea 512,515 

Sugar 687,649 


Leather $272,933 

Flour 1,648,868 

Silver-lead 2,766,712 

Silver-lead  ore 5,710,624 

Wine 378,482 

Wheat 2,005,799 

Wool 9,197,223 
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TASMANIA. 

Consul  Webster,  of  Hobart,  gives  the  imports  in  1899  at  $8,610,400 
and  the  exports  at  {12,543,300.  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
according  to  official  returns  of  Tasmania,  were  $97,300.  Consul  Web- 
ster says  that  textiles  and  shoes  come  from  our  country  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  are  highly  regarded.  The  production  of  minerals  has 
increased  in  the  colony.  The  production  of  tin  in  1899  was  valued  at 
$1,390,000.  The  following  details  of  trade  are  given  by  Cerman 
official  reporta: 


Artielei. 

Impo«. 

Exporto. 

•2,102,028 
2,BW,8ia 

GXfi,SU 
1.1M,1G! 

ISn,fi!T 

170,328 

VICTORIA. 

Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  gives  the  imports  in  189d  as 
$87,367,800,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  $6,400,000,  and  exports 
as  $90,360,100,  some  $3,500,000  of  which  went  to  the  IJnited  States. 
Nearly  half  of  the  imports  and  one-third  of  the  export^i  were  in  the 
trade  with  Australasia;  England  sent  $29,000,000  of  the  imports  and 
took  $27,500,000  worth  of  the  export*.  Gernlany  participated  in  the 
t\jo  branches  of  the  trade  to  the  extent  of  $3,071,700  and  $3,735,200, 
respectively.  France's  figures  were  $778,900  and  $2,981,100.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  total  imports  into  the  colony,  as  compared  with 
1898,  of  $5,761,700,  and  of  this  the  United  States  appropriated  almost 
one-half,  and  also  took  from  the  colony  nearly  $3,000,000  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.     Shoes,  bicycles,  clocks,  cottons,  drugs,  books, 

flassware,  hardware,  iron  pipes,  rails,  wire,  etc.,  machinery  of  various 
inds,  oil,  paper,  timber,  and  tobacco  are  among  our  principal  exports 
to  Victoria. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

Official  returns  give  the  imports  in  1899  as  $21,771,200,  of  which 
the  United  States  sent  $993,800,  and  the  exports  at  $33,996,800. 
Exports  to  l^e  United  States  are  stated  at  $400. 

■    GXINERAIj  trade  of  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  lai]^st  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies is,  oi  course,  conducted  with  Great  Britain  and  British  posses- 
sions. The  following  table  will  show  the  total  trade  with  all  countries 
in  1899,  the  part  transacted  with  British  countries,  aud  the  share  of 
the  United  States: 

Ilf  PORTS. 


Total. 

CotoDla. 

Pnini 
United 
ijtalea. 

»1M,654,700 
57,367.800 

tMB.O«,700 
73,7*6,900 

wI^mIooo 

36i6»!sOO 
20,688,600 

6,442,100 

TS 

;;!S;SS 
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Total. 

ftod^tnh 

UnTted 

tO.«22,ilK 

IBs 

JBSWTKin 

11 

300 

800 
600 

'■Itt'SS 

The  share  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  in  the  above  totalis  was  in  round 
numbers: 


1     Iinpona. 

Exports. 

South  WBlO. 

1 

a).  087,000 

1 

Further  datji  Iti  regard  to  ITnitod  States  trade  in  Australasia,  com- 
pared with  that  of  (Jonimny,  i«  submitted  by  U.  S.  CouBular  Ageut 
Harris,  of  Eibonatock,  (Germany.     He  says: 

Eiporte  from  the  United  States  to  Australasia  are  steadily  on  the  increaw.  The 
boilding  of  railwavs  from  the  coast  into  the  itit«rior,  tf^ther  witli  iini)roved  stenin- 
eliip  coiumunicationH  between  the  two  couotriefl,  has  beeu  of  material  benefit  to 
Amerioaii  manulacturere  within  the  past  few  years.  During  the  lout  decade  our 
export  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  increased  from  $13,017,132  in  1801 
to  $26,725,702  in  1900,  or  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  following  table  oetj;  forth  the  exact  amount  of  our  exports  to  Australia  aini« 
1891.     (From  United  States  Treasury  returns): 


»1S,01T,132  I  ISM 

7|»2ll22S  ,  ISM 

S,  131,839  I  ifat 

s,oi4,:£e  leoo 


Cotton  (tooda 

Chemical  colum,  pic ... 
Glgonatid  dcarvttii! .. 

Ptofa.  preserved,  etc 

Blcycleaand  parts 

Ulan  and  Klnnwata  . . . 


100,700  I'  Hops 

61,100  '    Lamm  and  imrW 

870.000  Leather  mid  Icattierwi 
aoO.^OO  Miulealliutmments.. 
I,21S,  100  ',  I^pei  and  paper  ware. 

70.000  i  Smp  and  periunus 

272,800   ■  TeiUles,  dlTcrse 

7!,S00  l!  Watches 

I<7,000  I  Scleatiac InstTummils. 
416,000  I 


In  point  of  exi>ort8  to  AiiBtralio 
:lie  exports  of  Ccrniaiiy  and  Am 
stiue.     To-day,  we  export  fully  s 


a  to  the  contiitent  of  Australia  w 
imea  as  much  as  Germany, 
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V.luBlln 

Year. 

Value  tin 

s,*S;a» 

<.280.1l» 

By  oompftring  this  table  with  the  flrst  one  Kiven  in  this  report,  the  preponderance 
ol  American  exporta  will  be  seen.  Allowance,  however,  muBt  be  made  for  New  Zea- 
land aod  Tasmania,  which  are  not  included  in  the  table  of  Cierman  ezporte. 

Thoee  articles  wherein  German  manufacturera  excel  lu  in  the  Aiutralian  marketH 
ore  cotton  goods,  beer,  cement,  fancy  good«,  g\ag)  and  glasBware,  leather  gloves, 
mutdcal  instruments,  porcelain  goods,  seeds,  silk  and  siik  |;oods,  toys,  liquors,  Btarch 
and  starch  meal,  hosierv,  diverse  textiles,  arms,  ammimilion  and  exploeiveB,  woolen 
»^odB,  Fugar,  and  matonee.  We  should  be  able  to  HUcceaHfuliy  compete  with  two  of 
the  above-mentioned  products,  namely,  small  firearms  and  farm  seeds  of  ail  kinds. 

The  chief  Australasian  exports  U>  the  United  Htates  are  coal,  hides  and  shine, 
wool,  gum,  and  copper.    For  the  calendar  year  1899,  these  exports  stood  as  follows: 


Product*. 

Value. 

ttT4,SS0.7T 
I.IH  616.74 

1                      Producu. 

V.)«e. 

„                 J 

The  different  colonies  of  Australasia  have  a  future  of  intiniCe  poeeibilitieB.  The 
population  is  gradually  increasing.  Every  year  they  produce  more  and  export  more, 
yet  at  the  same  time  their  capacity  for  con^nimption  increases  proportionatel^- 
AmericHn  manufacturers  should  be  awake  to  the  opportunities  of  increasng  their 
trade  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

Consul-General  Bray  writes  from  Melbourne,  October  13,  1900: 
The  Federation  of  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Austraiia,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  will  take 
place  in  January,  1901.    Lord  Hopctoun  has  been  appointed  governor- 
general  of  the  federated  stat«s. 

It  is  intimated  that  an  effort  will  be  made,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  consummation  of  federation,  to  inaugurate  a  preferential 
tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 14 
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POLYNESIA. 


Official  rRtilma  ^ve  the  imports  in  1899  aj4  $1,270,000,  and  the 
exports  an  $2,344,900.  Most  of  the  imports  come  through  Sydney, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  telling  their  origin.  The  staple  products  of 
the  colony  ai'e  sugar,  copra,  green  fruit,  and  spirits.  The  trade  by 
articles  during  the  year  was: 

Prineipol  nrtfctot  of  Import. 


Hardware 171,600 

Drapery 219, 000 

Meato 46,300 

Rice 42,400 

fireadatuffo aud  bbcuitH 108,600 


Bags  and  sugar  mats $34,500 

Coal 68,000 

Timber 25,400 

Galvanized  iron  goods 1 6, 600 

Machinery 27, 700 


Prliicipai  nrtiden  (ifexpmi. 


HAWAIIAN  I8I.AXD8. 

Consul -General  Haywood  has  transmitted  from  Honolulu  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  collector-general  of  cHstomfl  for  the  year  endca  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899,  from  wbicti  the  following  figure.^  are  taken: 


United  StaCes 

Omt  BrlUin 

Oemunr 

Aufitnlbi  and  New  Ze^nil. 
iHleiot  tlieivclflc '..... 


Trade  by  nrliele: 
IMPORTS. 


™h.. 

Value  lu 
189S. 

C«m|«™l 

.M>  iw. 

■* 

Ii.«re«e. 

!».•,»«. 

iS-^'S'^riw^^"- 

1149.  S» 

Eg 

100, sa« 

ll8.09li 

■31.  sot 

ClnlhliiB.booU,uid  hats.... 

"  ■«».«i 

Cro^ry^aajwRro,  lanii».el 

SSS 

natorinl 

::::te;::: 

polynksia:  Hawaiian  islands. 

Tradf  by  oHieln — Continued. 

I MP0RT8— Conlln  ued . 


Article.. 

compared 

with  IMS. 

ln,™«.. 

Dneoode: 

m^«. 

1 

i.a* 

23B 

1 

2,081 

J 
1 

!S 

640 
664 
TBI 

874 

m 
sao 

6S0 

S77 

«M 

«IM 
8SS 

1 

i 

.126 

BBS 
33S 

se4 
m 

SS3 

fa 

17,  IH 

14,868 

15,  IH 
23,704 

ia,504 

11 

vn.wa 

26. 4W 

2i;bi2 

ill 

<3«,3M 
48;i»4 

25)457 
50,965 

■  8,265 

71, SM 
61,565 
18.«M 
174,160 

!£:::::::: 

Bananas 

Wool 

Hide" 

plDHpples . . 

OCtttskltlH  ... 

Deerskliu  ... 
Sbeepsbina . . 


(21.896.190 
42,562 
132.347 


-■=;"■■:■ 

i6,«2  [. 

28:418 : 

a.  HI  . 

2,481    . 

m  . 

9C0 

490  L 

fv. 

6.635  I. 

"1; 

412 : 

43,430,: 

5.421,600  ' 

139.809 

1 

Goo<^le 
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SAMOA. 

Consul-Generai  Osborn  sends  from  Apia  a  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exporta  at  that  port  for  the  year  1899.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  last  year,  be  says,  and  the  "devas- 
tations of  war,"  both  imports  and  exports  by  far  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year. 


Apia  in  1S99. 

Country. 

Import.. 

Exports. 

normnTiv 

rs,l»4.S4 
e, 003. 00 
89.087.0(1 
1,1*0.00 

200,628.13 
128.628.68 

'IS 

IS.  3X1. 00 

B,3M,00 

39,273.75 

m.m.a 

The  chief  imports  consist  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  kerosene. 
Copra  is  the  principal  article  of  export;  f  214,310  worth  of  copra  pro- 
duced in  Samoa  was  exported  in  1898,  besides  a  certain  quantity,  the 
product  of  other  islands.  Cacao,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  limes  are 
also  exported. 

SOCIETT  ISLANDS. 

Consul  Doty,  of  Tahiti,  gives  the  imports  in  1899  as  $578,686  and 
the  exports  at  S'705,686.  'uiere  was  an  increase  in  exports,  duo  to  the 
crops  of  vanilla  and  copra.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $255,408;  from  France  and  colonies  at  $141,923;  from 
England  at  $37,865;  from  Germany  at  $7,775,  etc.  France  sends 
preserves,  sugar,  tobacco,  sardines,  shoes,  clothes,  dry  goods,  bricks, 
cement,  coal,  and  hardware.  American  dry  goods  find  an  easy  sale 
and  offer  formidable  opposition  to  similar  French  and  Eniriish  aiticlea. 
Over  $200,000  worth  of  products  was  shipped  to  the  tJnitcd  States, 
$61,800  worth  to  England,  some  $20,000  to  France,  $19,000  to  Germany, 
and  $27,000  to  Kussia,    The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 


Flour  and  food  stnffH J77,900 

Oilmen's  stores 30, 600 

Winesand  liquors 21,700 

Marble,  stone,  etc 19,700 

Drygoods 109,700 

Clothing  and  embroidery 14,700 


Hardware '. $40,600 

Fishery  products 14, 000 

Live-Btocic  products 55, 500 

Metals 10,400 

Hidesand  leather 10,800 

Wooden  ware 18,900 


»170,2( 

Goo<^lc 
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The  following  details  relative  to  the  establisiimeat  of  Bteamship  com- 
muDicatioD  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Society  Islands  have  been 
forwarded  by  Consul  Doty: 

I>DrtDg  the  exlraordiDtuy  seeeion  of  the  Kcnenl  coundl  of  thia  colony,  a  contract 
waa  awarded  to  the  Oceanic  Steamehip  Company  of  Son  Fraudsco  for  the  eatal>- 
lishment  of  a  aleamBhip  Hue  between  Tahiti  and  Sfm  Francisco  for  the  tranf^rtation 
of  maiis,  passenKera,  and  freight. 

The  eeeentiaJ  features  of  the  contract  are  aa  foUowH:  For  the  annnal  Bum  of  150,000 
francs  ($30,000  in  United  States  gold),  to  be  paid  hy  the  Tahiti  eovenuuent,  and 
exMnption  from  port  charges,  the  Oceanic  St«amBbip  Comp«ny  le  to  operate  an 
Amencan  steamship  of  about  3,000  tons  fcroea  roister,  performing  eleven  ronnd  trips 
aunam,  at  an  average  speed  of  not  lees  than  13}  knots.  The  contract  is  awaided 
a  period  of  live  years  from  the  first  voyage,  which  is  to  be  made  not  later  than 
November  1,  1900,  and  earlier  if  possible. 

It  IB  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  use  a  first-class'  passenger  steamship  and  to 
make  the  service  attractive  in  all  particularBj  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
become  a  favorite  route  of  travel  wnen  tiie  charm  of  the  climate  and  scenery  of 
Tahiti  become  known. 

The  inauguration  of  this  line  will  ^ve  great  impetus  to  United  States  trade  with 
Tahiti  and,  in  geoeral,  with  other  islands  of  eaatem  Polynesia.  The  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  will  be  particniarly  beoefited,  as  perishable  goods — soch  as 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meate— which  now  are  received  exclusively  m>m  New  Zea- 
land, will  then  come  from  San  Francisco. 

For  over  thirty-four  years,  a  reaular  monthly  sailing- vessel  service  has  been  main- 
tained between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco.  This  direct  means  of  communication 
developed  a  trade  insignificant  at  finrt,  but  amounting  some  ten  years  ago  to  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  this  colony.  Since  then  the  proportion  of  trade 
has  remained  about  the  same,  notwithstanaing  the  establishment  of  the  steam  line 
to  New  Zealand  and  the  fact  that  the  sailing  vessels  are  entirely  inadequate  as  a 
means  of  transportation  between  this  port  and  San  Francisco. 

It  may  be  predicted  that  if  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  continues  In  this 
business  for  five  years,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Tahiti  will  not  only 
experience  a  great  extension,  but  the  proportion  of  value  will  increase  from  50  to  75 
percent. 


e  past  desired  to  extend  its 
service  through  to  San  Francisco;  and,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  it  has  a  proposition 
before  the  local  government  offering  to  perform  the  service  for  on  annual  subeidy  of 
$50,000. 

TONGA. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  in  1899: 
Prineipal  artiiiet  of  import. 

Drepery $37,000 

Bt«adBtnffi< 10,300 

Meats 17,000 

Total  imports 171,200 

Principai  article*  of  export. 

Copra $144,000 

Greai  fruit 15,fl00 

Fungus 3,800 

Total  exports 192,100 

NTIW  CALEDONIA. 

The  chief  imports  are  timber,  oil,  tobacco,  canned  goods,  cereals,  and 
machine^'.  The  total  was  valued  at  (1,891,300  in  1898.  The  exports 
consist  of  nickel  ore,  chrome  ore,  cobalt,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  pearls, 
copra,  coffee,  indigo,  vanilla,  and  maize.  The  value  was  $1,^K>,200 
in  the  year  above  mentioned. 


EUROPE. 

EUROPE AJf  TRADE  IN  1900. 

Uoited  States  Consul  Hughes,  of  Oobui^,  submits  figures  (taken  from 
German  sources)  showing  the  commerce  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many in  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  as  follows: 


' 

January  to 

.me.]«». 

Janosn-to 

unc.UtM. 

Iraporta. 

e^p..rto. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

tl.2«.4D0,D00 
6M  600  ODD 
25S;600;otB 

1702,700,000 
fi29,MO,Dao 
386.700,000 

n,  151. 900.000 
urn,  600.000 

i^mooo 

„ 

377,000,000 

This  means,  adds  the  consul,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  these 
three  countries  has  increased  by  800,000,0(X)  marks  (1190,000,000)  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1900,  so  ttiat  in  view  of  the  general  increase  of 
prices  the  entire  augmentation  for  1900  may  be  safely  figured  at 
1,600,000,000  marks  (1390,800,000).  These  statLitics  show  that  Eng- 
land has  increased  her  trade  more  than  the  two  other  countries,  boSi 
her  imports  and  exports  having  augmented.  The  German  and  French 
imports  have  decreased,  while  thfi  exports  have  increased — that  of  Ger- 
many more  than  that  of  France.  The  imports  of  eatal)lcs  and  drink- 
ables, of  raw  .spinning  materials,  of  other  raw  materials,  and  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  increased  in  England.  Her  exports  of  yarns  and 
textile  manufactures,  of  raw  materials  and  metals,  have  especially 
praspered.  In  France  the  imports  of  raw  materials  have  decreased, 
while  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  increased.  The  trade 
in  precious  metals  has  particularly  influenced  the  balance  of  the  Ger- 
man foreign  trade.  A  considerable  amount  of  gold  has  gone  out  of 
the  country,  and  less  gold  has  been  imported  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1899.  There  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  export  of  coal,  while  the  import  of  Bohemian 
coal  has  diminished. 

GENERAL  TRADE   STATISTICS. 

Consul-Gen eral  Gucnther,  of  Frankfort,  says: 

According  to  Gorman  statistics  of  trade  recently  issued,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  for  1898  of  all  the  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  was  119,500,000,000.  The  share  of 
the  leading  nations  in  that  trade  may  be  shown  by  a  table,  thus: 


Amoant. 

Percent. 

Great  Britain 

S3, 278, 000, 000 
2,203.500,000 

iSoi^sooooo 

1,618,500.000 

16.8 

Goo»^lc 
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The  loss  of  French  trade  in  recent  years,  says  Conijul  Hughes,  is 
pointed  out  by  Jules  Roche.  For  purpo»ea  of  comparison,  he  picka 
out  the  years  1880  and  1899,  and  shows  that  in  this  period  the  increase 
inforeign  traffic  of  various  countries  was:  Italy,  12  per  cent;  Belgium, 
22  per  cent;  England,  34  per  cent;  Germany,  46  per  cent;  United 
-  States,  33  per  cent.  France,  on  the  other  han^,  showed  a  decrease  of 
4i  per  cent. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  imports  in  1899  in  the  general  trade  were  valued  at  $326,600,- 
610,  according  to  official  returns,  and  the  exports  at  $377,903,176. 
The  special  commerce  was:  Imports,  $321,151,700;  eiroorts,  $372,334.- 
800.  The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  (genenil  commerce)  was 
divided  as  follows: 


:    ^"""^ 

E.por«. 

6.iaa.2a2 

SWlUM-IUld 

'     ii.-ao,m 

I4.«2S,3S2 

The  imports  from  the  United  ll^tates,  in  the  special  trade,  amounted 
to  $24,989,000  and  the  exports  to  $6,432,800. 

The  total  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900  were  valued  at 
$280,887,243  compared  with  $270,170,061  for  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  export  trade  for  the  same  time  was  figured  at 
$317,954,251  against  $310,013,886  in  1899. 

Jn  regard  to  the  trade  in  1900,  Consul-General  Hurst,  of  Vienna, 
savs: 

The  first  few  months  of  the  year  1900  were  marked  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary by,  great  depression  in  ail  ramifications  of  trade.  ,  The  extended 
coal  strike  in  the  spring,  which  sent  up  the  price  of  coal  to  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  high  fimire,  reacted  on  manufacturing  industries  and  crip- 
pled business.  Exports  lessened  and  increased  imports  were  hurried 
across  the  frontiers.  The  general  outlook  was  decidedly  unfavorable. 
There  came,  however,  an  unlooked-for  change,  and  the  state  of  trade 
bettered  in  less  time  than  might  have  been  expt^cted.  The  month  of 
August  showed  a  creditable  balance  in  favor  of  Austria-Hungary — a 
surplus  of  $21,518,000  in  exports  over  imports.  September  alone 
brought  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  the  amount  of  $8,700,000 
gainst  $7,200,000  for  the  same  month  in  1899.  This  swells  the  amount 
of  exports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year,  making 
$30,400,000  against  $28,600,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1899. 
The  import  of  pig  iron  decreased  during  the  present  year  and  the 
export  of  sugar  increased,  while  the  import  of  cotton  very  materially 
rose,  I'cacbing  the  figure  of  $22,900,000,  the  month  of  September  alone 
showing  an  import  of  cotton  of  $1,300,000.  The  increase  in  cotton 
import  up  to  October  1  amounted  to  $4,  W0,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899. 

The  high  price  of  coal  is  stlil  maintained,  no  longer  on  account  of 
the  spring  strike,  but  rather  through  Uie  wholesale  dealers.  Manu- 
facturers are  f  oi'ced  to  look  to  a  supply  of  coal  from  abroad,  and  many, 
during  the  past  siumuer,  placed  large  orders  with  the  German  Silesiaa 
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mines.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Austria  Englisii  coal  is  widely 
employed,  tlie  Elbe  navig^ation  facilities  bringing  it  within  easy  reach, 
and,  although  the  river  freight  rates  have  ^en  raised,  the  coal  still 
seems  comparatively  cheap  in  view  of  the  exorbitant  prices  in  Austria- 
Huagar)[.  A  strong  deairo  has  manifested  itself  for  the  importation 
of  American  coal.  The  question  of  transpoiiation  alone  presents  dif- 
ficulties, as  there  is  only  one  direct  line  between  this  county  and  the 
United  States,  and  its  vessels  carry  cotton  chiefly  as  return  might  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Austrian  trade  with  China  and  Japan  will  be  augmented  by  large 
new  steamers  now  building  in  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  arsenal. 

The  Government  is  busy  preparing  bills  for  flie  next  session  of  Par- 
liament to  promote  manufacturing  activity  in  Austria,  granting  par- 
ticular privileges  to  such  manufactures  as  may  yet  be  created  or  have 
hitherto  had  no  chance  to  develop.  For  instance,  all  machines  used  in 
the  cotton  mills  have  up  to  now  oeen  imported,  and  there  is  also  a  lack 
of  machines  for  wood  industries.  Such  manufacturers  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  will  have  to  bind 
themselves  to  produce  only  mose  articles  that  are  not  manuf  actui-ed  in 
Austria.  A  further  measure  will  be  presented  to  hasten  the  granting 
of  building  and  manufacturing  licenses,  a  process  now  beset  by  many 
obstacles.  Everv  effort  is  made  by  tariff  and  other  legislation  to  for- 
tify domestic  industries. 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  general  commerce  of  Belgium,  in 
1899,  wa3$705,279,900;  of  exports,  ^46,858,800.  In  the  special  trade, 
the  imports  amounted  to  ^36,218,600  and  the  exports  to  $376,214,900. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  inl899  showed  a  decrease  of  $4,439,000, 
the  total  amount  (for  consumption]  being  $54,059,300.  The  principal 
diminutions  were  in  grains,  raw  copper  and  nickel,  cotton,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  woods  for  construction, 
tobacco,  machinery,  petroleum,  etc.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
from  Belgium  amounted  in  1899  to  $12,622,200,  showing  an  increase 
of  $2,663,400  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  chiefly  in  rubber, 
raw  sugar,  hides,   firearms,   etc.      The  trade   with  other   countries 


Imporulrom. 

EipoiUto. 

Ore«t  Britain 

66,087.797 
2e,4Kt.g40 
31. 625. 000 

*S'SS'S 

18,074.  WO 

Consul-General  Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  under  date  of  October  5, 1900, 
says  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  industrial  development  of 
Belgium  can  be  maintaint^d  at  its  present  point.  Depression  in  the 
activity  of  the  country  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  which  may  result  in  a 
manuracturing  and  commercial  crisis.  Undertakings  in  foreign  lands — 
Russia,  the  Kongo,  and  China — have  taken  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  out  of  the  country,  which  has  affected  the  value  of  agi'icultural 
properties.  This  state  of  affairs,  he  adds,  does  not  exist  alone  in  Bel- 
gium, but  has  also  been  felt  in  France,  and  in  Germany  even  more 
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than  in  Belgium.     Belgium  exports  large  quantities  of  manufactured 

Sooda  because  it  can  produce  them  at  a  comparativelj^  cheap  rate;  but 
lere  are  two  possible  dangers  ahead,  the  first  necessitating,  in  conse- 
quence of  foreign  competition,  combinations  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. These  combinations  may  limit  the  output  of  certain  industries. 
The  other  danger  lies  in  the  rapid  increase  in  wages  paid  to  workmen, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  Belgian  exporters  to  offer  their  cus- 
tomers the  same  idvantages  as  heretofore.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  says  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  remuneration  was  in  many  cases 
too  low. 

As  to  trade  in  1900,  returns  show  that  the  United  States  is  sending 
to  Belgium  an  increasing  quantity  of  barley,  of  wheat  flour  (though 
shipments  of  wheat  are  less),  fruits,  copper  and  nickel,  machinery, 
dyes  and  colors,  oil  cake,  drugs,  woods,  etc.  Decreases  are  remarked 
in  paper,  bicycles,  wood  pulp,  salted  meats,  grease,  etc. 

The  total  imports  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1900  were  $409,139,542, 
and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  $346,80S,069. 

Consul  Winslow,  of  Liege,  speaking  of  the  leading  industry  of  that 
city — the  making  of  fii-eaiTos — says  that  within  the  last  year,  Ameri- 
can machinery  has  wonderfully  changed  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
Many  firearms  are  now  made  by  automatic  machinery,  at  a  jfreat 
reduction  in  price,  and  are  really  better,  since  the  parts  are  inter- 
changeable. 

BULGARIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Loudon,  August  30,  1900,  says: 
The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  BulgariB  in  1899  was  far  leaa  than  that  of  any 
year  eince  1S86.  Both  imports  and  exporta  fell  off  some  20  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  those  of  1898,  and  30  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  the  ten  yeara 
1889-1898.  A  bad  harvest  coining  for  the  third  year  in  euceeaeion  caused  a  finan- 
cial and  commercial  depression  which  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Recourse  has  been  had  to  a  foreign  loan  on  o:  "  -  ■>-  -.i--!.- 
alt  persons  in  the  Government  service  and  of  officers  ii 
reduced;  the  old  system  of  collecting  the  tithe  t 
instead  of  in  cash  has  been  reverted  to,  and  free  u .  _  ... 
rendering  l^al  the  j^yment  in  silver  at  the  official  rate  of  exchai^  of  amounts  doe 
by  the  Government  in  gold.    Returns  are  given  below ; 


4  in  the  army  have  been  greatly 
L  agricultural  produce  in  kind 
i  has  been  made  of  a  new  law 


Importg. 

Exports. 

Total. 

^SJIS 

(16,074,  W8 

io;«7:.oi 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  various  conntriea 
in  the  last  four  years: 


Coanlrlco. 

!««. 

m,. 

ISW.  . 

IBW. 

PercaU. 

"t 

g^::;::;::::;::::::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::;:::......--- 

7.10 

Total 

100 

100  I           100 

100 
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It  ie  iin|>oe8ible  to  ray  an^'thi^e  definite  regarding  the  outlook  for  1900,  as  every- 
thing in  this  pountry  depends  on  tnat  uncertain  factor,  the  han-est,  which,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at'least,  pramiscH  to  l>e  a  fairly  good  one.  An  extisordinarily  abundant  han'eet 
will  certainly  relieve  the  preaaure  and  eive  the  country  breathing  apace,  whereas  a 
failure  of  the  crops  will  in  all  likelihood  mean  widespread  ruin  for  yearn  to  couie. 

The  principal  imports  in  1898  were: 


Animal  food  products .. 


FruLlBHud  vweublen... 
Calonl&l  commodities  .. 
BtTcragea  G<9uara) 

FerUliurB  and  w&nles  . . 


Chemical  producls 

Tannin,  dyestuHPiPolore, 

RoriI«,mfnenilotlB 

OIK  tati>,»M,»nd  products '    2,539,713 

Drugs  and  medicines  '"  '"" 

Perfumer' 


th,fflaiw,andprDducl» 


Textile  proitueu  ai 


SM,IM 

imisM 

2,069,411 

mZTB 

I  ,965, 7M 

2W.571 

DENMARK. 

Consul  Freeman,  of  Copcnh^i^n,  says  that  Danish  imports  in  189d 
were  valued  at  $166,(KW,000  and  the  exports  at  *72,0O0,O0O.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  it 
was  settled  partly  by  sums  received  for  the  services  of  Danish  ships 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries,  partly  from  the  income  of 
Danish  capital  invested  abroad,  etc.  On  account  of  the  higher  prices 
of  coal,  metala,  and  Indian  corn,  Denmark  spent  about  $8,000,000 
more  on  these  imports  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  as  an  offset  to 
this  it  ^ined  about  1^2,700,000  by  reason  of  hiffhcr  prices  for  butter, 
although  the  quantity  exported  was  practically  the  same.  There  was 
alao  a  notable  gain  in  other  agricultural  products  exported. 

FKANCE. 

The  imports  in  the  general  trade  of  1899  amounted  to  $1,128,664,000, 
andinthespecial  commerce  to  1872,121,900,  The  exports  were,  respec- 
tively, $1,067,869,000  and  $801,451,800.  The  proportion  taken  by  the 
principal  countries,  in  the  special  commerce  of  1899,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


1  ■"■""■ 

Eiportfl. 

importo. 

Exports. 

:  Pcrrvnl. 

l.oe 
10,99 

3.M 

.  J^T'mU. 

Ptretnl. 

Braill  

Argentln* 

Orcflt  Britain 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'       12.82 

it=;;;::;:;; 

::::::::     l:^ 

,  30.28 

Imports  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1900  were  $773,058,600  and 
exports  $719,686,600.  1,1     1    CnOO»^IC 
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CodsqI  Prickitt,  of  Rheiin»,  notes  that  the  Ameritraii  goods  having 
the  greatest  sale  there  are  self-hinding  harveMtcrs,  mowing  machines, 
and  oicycles.  ('aipet  swecperM,  meat  grinders,  ice-cream  freezers, 
etc.,  are  also  seen.  Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  says  that  United  States 
.  footwear  is  ver^'  popular  in  France,  although  the  high  tariff  acta  aa  a 
bar  to  importations.  Many  dealers  palm  off  their  own  goods  under 
American  names.  Our  saws  and  other  wood-cutting  instruments  are 
popular.  He  notes  that  figures  as  to  United  States  trade  with  France 
are  misleading,  beirause  so  many  goods  <'ome  via  England.  Mr.  Covert 
refers  to  recent  experiments  (made  in  Fi-anco  from  samples  of  wheat 
sent  from  America)  showing  that  wheat  can  he  produced  in  Texas  that 
is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  other  edible 
pastes,  so  largely  consumed  in  Europe.  This  will  create  an  excellent 
outlet  for  certain  classes  of  American  wheat. 

(>>nsul  Thackara,  of  Ha^ie,  says  that  that  city  is  a  gateway  through 
which  passes  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  the  Unit^^'d  States  which 
are  intended  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  French  markets.  Last  year, 
the  movement  of  merchandise  in  the  port  was  over  4,000,000  tons. 
After  the  arrival  of  every  steamer  froTia  the  United  States,  there  may 
be  seen  on  the  quays  large  quantities  of  American  machinery^reapers, 
mowers,  and  otner  farming  implements,  engine  and  other  lubricating 
oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cakes,  etc.,  all  products  of  our  fa<^'tories. 
During  the  cotton  season  there  are  literally  acres  of  bales  of  the 
American  staple.    The  consul  continues: 

In  Jnne  last,  a  shipment  of  American  wetded-eteel  tulwB  arrived  in  Havre,  intended 
to  fill  an  order  from  a  Paris  consumer.  The  seamH  in  the  tubes  were  su  beautifully 
made  that  the  French  cuHtoma  authorities  refused  to  allow  the  goods  to  enter  with- 
out the  [>ayment  of  the  duties  levied  upon  seaiiiU-^H  drawn  tubes  (^9.65  per  220 
j>ounda)  matcad  of  those  on  welded  tubes  ((4.6.'t  ]>er  220  pounds).  The  shipment 
was  released  under  bond  and  the  question  was  referreil  to  the  custom-house  experts 
at  Paria.  The  experts  themselves  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  tuben, 
and  the  ^oods  were  otilv  released  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  an  expert  in  the 
employ  oi  the  consignee  having  practical  d cm on^t ration  that  the  tul)e8  were  welded. 
Thb  is  a  flattering  testimony  to  the  skill  o(  ovr  American  manufacturers  of  welded 
tabes. 

Speaking  of  general  economic  conditions  in  Franco,  Consul  Skinner, 
of  Marseilles,  says: 

Of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  France  alone  could  stand  isolation  without  a 
severe  shock.  The  colonial  empire  is  developii^,  not  rapidly  euoueh  to  satisfv,  bnt 
still  developing.  The  protective  tariff  system,  notwithstanding  itaoefectaof  detail, 
obtains  credit,  and  is  fixed  in  popular  esteem.  Spurred  inio  activity  by  competition 
from  without,  and  especially  by  the  commercial  renaL««nce  of  Uermany,  workshops 
good  enough  25  jmrs  ago  are  undergoing  a  revolution  in  material  and  organization. 
The  corporation,  inch  by  inch,  is  supplanting  the  family  in  the  control  of  producing 
institutiODS.  Great  trusts  are  rare,  1)e<'au)<e  France  is  essentially  a  country  exploiting 
specialities  in  variety,  for  which  limited  demand  exiats.  Nevertliele«(,  laree  corpora- 
tionsareabeorbingBmallerones.  Gnmpeof  factories  have  nowouehead,  each  of  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  wait  a  law  unto  itself.  The  people,  encouraged  to  take  shares 
in  the«e  enterprises,  are  beginning  to  do  so,  and  statutory  law  protects  these  small 
investors  from  unscrupulous  machination  of  their  properties  by  speculators.  Verj" 
interesting,  often  very  remarkable,  is  this  unfolding  of  the  French  democracy  in  busi- 
ness, politics,  and  society,  in  a  land  of  precedents  anr)  traditions.  The  growth  has 
been  slow  but  sure,  and  in  the  process  thereof  rainbow  visions  of  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, merely  written  into  law,  are  no  longer  confused  with  the  vital  facta  of 
progress. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States  KTOws,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  as  onr  exporters 
leam  more  and  more  the  nature  of  tne  market.  This  knowledge  nmst  come  by  i>er- 
Bonal  study  or  the  collection  of  information  of  a  specific  charact^'r  by  correspomleni'e. 
An  examination  of  neglected  and  despined  f^tiatics  will  furnish  itiany  a  hint  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 
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ong  tl.„ , 

ally  only,  to  supply  ehortaees  and  for  special  manufacluring  purposes.    This  demand 
is  nec«88arily  capndouH,  wnile  our  general  trade  shows  steady  progress,  although  our 


goods  pay  thf!  maximum  rate  of  duty  imposed  againt: 

from  ttie  United  States  into  France,  less  breadetuffs,  in  tne 

been:  1897,  $68,275,000;  1898,567,707,000;  1899,  $71,  »89, 500. 

GERMANY. 

Imports  in  1900  amounted  to  ¥1,388,328,200  and  exports  to 
11,084, 159,200. 

The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  in  185*9  is  shown  by  Consul- 
General  Mason,  of  Berlin,  as  follows: 


CounlrleB. 

!„„». 

Export. 

United  Euia 

i 
i 

00 

(m,«o 

»ffi 

^^^■2SS 

The  total  importawere  $1,376,503,500,  and  the  exports  $1,039,681,300. 
In  the  special  commerce,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $1,236,886,500,  and 
the  exerts  at  $949,953,300. 

Mr.  Mason  submits  statistics  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  receipts 
of  twenty  leading  staples  which  form  the  bulk  of  German  imports 
from  the  United  States,  the  comparison  being  given  in  units  of  metric 
tons  (2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois),  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1897. 

MSB. 

l»». 

O^Qorlo«s 
in  1899. 

Jf<f.(™. 

225,213 
10,736 

207,288 
17:276 
16,008 

118,928 

i«;m7 

«37,669 
181(04 

MeLUmt. 

238,066 
13,066 

324!  si 

1,246,607 
710,317 

-o;4M 

1:S 

if«(.toiu. 
-  27,892 
+    2,075 

1 
l,23i 

6a 

239 

298 

S32 
629 
463 
685 

cei 

M9 
320 

+  H,822 

^1:::;::::::::::::: :: :: 

^Sf;;EE;;i;EEEEii;iE; 
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Mr.  Mason  adds: 

Especially  notable  in  the  above  exhibit  is 
grains,  and  this  comparison  is  still  more  striking  if  it 

a  ears,  when  the  real  strength  of  this  branch  of  trade  1: 
le  total  German  import  of  American  com  in  1895 


the  import  of  forafce 
carried  backward  five  or  six 
jan  to  develop.  Forinstance, 
as  only  181,848  tone,  agujfst 
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the  1,246,607  tone  of  laot  year.    The  whole  import  of  American  oste  in  1605  was  but 
1,571  tons,  and  of  oil  cake  90,152  tona,  against  the  278,810  tons  imported  in  1H99. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sUtiatics  like  these  inapire  great  uneaaiaeeB  among  certain 
German  cconomisls,  particularly  those  of  Agrarian  tendencies,  who  insist  that 
in  reelect  to  food  products,  forage  grains,  and  certain  otlier  materiale,  Germany  is 
becoming  altegether  too  dependent  apon  the  ITnited  States.  This  sentiment  was 
ehaiply  evinced  in  the  wholesale  denunciation  by  the  Germsji  press  of  the  recent 
^0,000,000  loan,  which  was  placed  by  the  Imprial  Govenmient  at  New  York.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  the  decane  from  18i>0  to  1899,  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
etatee  from  Germany  were  (885,065,402,  while  the  imports  of  Germany  from  the 
United  Statet)  were  valued  at  $l,085,ft2fi,T.'><S,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  (200,761,354 
against  the  empire;  and  the  question  is  asked,  when  and  where  this  dependence  upMi 
the  Republic  forcutton,  copper,  breadstuffs,  meats,  petroleum,  forage  grains,  and,now, 
money  is  going  to  end,  or  whither  it  will  lead  if  not  checked  by  higher  duties  and 
sharper  restrictions.  The  sting  of  all  such  reasoning  as  this  is,  of  course,  drawn  when 
it  is  remembered  how  large  a  part  of  these  imports  consisted  of  the  raw  materials, 
wiUiont  which  German  industries  could  not  exiHt,  and  meats  and  other  food  products 
which  the  working  people  of  Germany  thirty  years  ago  knew  only  by  name.  The 
fact  ttiat  they  can  and  do  afford  to  eat  them  now  in  constantly  increasing  quantities 
proves  simply  that  Germany  has  Ix^cnine  a  pnisperous  ana  succeaihu  industrial 
nation.  The  statistic*  of  the  five  yeare  from  1895  to  1899  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  German  agriculturists  to  supply  the  home  demand,  8.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  rye,  29.6  per  cent  of  wheat,  30  per  cent  of  barley,  and  6.2 
per  cent  of  oats  must  be  imported  from  other  countries;  and  it  is  not  apparent  that 
these  conditions  are  likely  to  lie  materially  changed  in  future.  The  population  of  the 
German  Empire  increases  about  800,000  souls  per  annum,  and  witli  every  eHort  on 
the  i»rt  of  tne  food-producing  classes  they  can  do  no  more  than  follow  tar  behind 
this  increase,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  overtaking  it.  Notwithstanding 
this,  a  movement  is  now  in  progress  to  demand  an  increase  of  the  import  doty  on 
wheat  and  rye  to  R  marks  ((1.90)  per  100  kilc^rams  (3.66  buehela  of  wheat  and  3.93 
bushels  of  rye).  This  would  l>e  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  about  52  centa  per  bushel  on 
the  wheat,  and  if  enacteil  and  enforced — as  now  seems  probable —  it  would  serioualv 
affect  the  food  supply  of  the  working  classes  and  drive  them  back  to  the  sour,  bani, 
black  bread  of  former  years. 


In  the  preceding  reports  of  this  series,  there  has  been  during  the  past  sit  yeon 
tittle  or  nothing  to  record  except  a  steady  and  rapid  development  of  manufacturinK 
industries  and  commercial  activity  tliroughout  the  Kmpire.  During  the  criticu 
period  of  1S94,  1895,  and  1896,  when  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  in  a  depressed  and  struggling  condition,  American  visitors  who  came  to  examine 
the  coke-making  plants  in  Westphalia  and  Silesia  were  surprised  to  find  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  generally  in  active  operation,  and  the  outlery,  hardware,  and  other 
assimilated  industries  busy  and  prosperous.  This  was  due  to  various  causes,  whicli 
were  explained  at  the  time,  one  of  wnich  was  the  steady  and  rapid  development  of 
ahipbuifdii^,  the  improvement  of  the  State  railways,  and  the  fact  that  the  export 
tntde  to  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  new  markets  was  liecoming  eetablisned 
through  the  influence  of  German  steamship  lines  and  t)ie  enterprise  of  German 
bankers  and  capitalists  in  making  lai™  and  judicious  investments  in  foreign  fields. 

This  has  gone  on  steadily,  the  producing  capacity  of  all  leading  German  industries 

Swing  Bt«idily  from  year  to  year,  until  the  present  limit  of  judicious  expansion 
beCTi  apparently  reached.  In  several  branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the 
point  of  higtest  prosperity  has  been  passed,  production  has  overtaken  the  demands 
of  both  home  and  foreign  trade,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  falling  metal  market,  conservative 
managers  have  b»nn  during  the  past  three  months  to  visibly  shorten  sail.  Most  of 
the  works  are  stilt  busy  upon  orders  booked  several  months  ago;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  ^ipbnilding,  locomotives,  gas  engines,  and  certain  forms  of  electrical 
machinery,  the  demand  has  slackened,  and  deliveries  which  a  year  ago  could  not  be 
promised  under  four  or  five  months  are  now  made  in  as  many  weeks. 

Shipbnildin_g  is  still  as  active  and  proeperous  as  at  any  time  heretofore.  The  two 
great  companies  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  devel- 
opment and  extension  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  have  gone  on  increasing  the 
number,  size,  and  speed  of  their  vessels  until  they  have  distanced  all  foreign  rivals 
and  are  now  forced  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  speed  record  of  the  sea. 

TheGermanexhibitatthe  Paris  Exposition  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  have  been — 
especially  in  the  departments  of  machinery,  chemicals,  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
application  of  science  to  industry — a  triumphant  vindication  of  German  methods 
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and  a  display  which  alone  would  establish  the  right  of  the  Fatherland  to  a  plare  in 
the  front  rank  of  iniiuxtrial  and  commercial  nations. 

An  has  been  above  intimated,  there  in  inevitably  a  reverse  side  to  the  medal,  and 
some  of  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  are  of  a  nature  to  inspire  a  pertain  degree  of 
anxiety.  In  addition  (j)  aeknowtedged  overproduction  in  cement,  iron  tubing,  and 
variouB  other  manufactured  products,  and  the  temporary  stoppage  in  exports  to 
China  and  the  South  African  States,  there  is  the  (act  that  the  wide  and  enormous 
expansion  of  ind<;strieB  and  commerce  has  so  absorbed  German  capital  that  there  is 
now  a  serious  strin^ricy  in  the  money  market,  which  has  helped  ta  depress  eecuri' 
ties  of  all  kinds  and  embarrass  many  manufacturers  who  operate  independently  of 
syndicates  and  combinations.  It  is  well  known  that  German  banks  finance  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterpriser  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country,  and  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Monileur  lndii»itriel  that  German  investments  of  varione  kinds 
in  foreign  countries  now  amount  to  not  less  than  7,500,000,000  marks  ($1,785,000,000), 
distributed  throughout  Turkey,  Africa,  China,  Mexico,  Bouth  America,  Canada,  and 
the  Unite<l  States.    •    •    • 

Notwithstanding  her  progress  and  prosperity  during  the  last  thirty  yeara,  Germany 
is  still  ^oor  in  accumulatetl  wealth  m  comparison  with  France  and  England,  and 
her  avulable  capital  is  so  wholly  inve»'ted  and  actively  employed  that  all  share 
values— even  the  beat — are  kept  by  pressure  of  the  money  market  inordinately  low. 
Writers  in  other  countries,  especituiy  England,  have  painted  the  situation  in  somber 
colors,  inveighed  against  the  zeal  of  Gennan  banks  in  financing  industrial  anil  foreign 
enterpriser,  anil  predicted  stormy  weather  for  German  metal  industries  in  face  of  the 
increased  cost  <if  fuel  and  the  overslmdowing  competition  of  the  United  States, 
While  these  general  aspeirls  of  the  situation  are  clearly  recognized  in  Germany,  there 
is  no  outwanl  symptom  of  trepidation  or  panic,  and  business  men  of  all  classes  ^ce 
the  future  witli  apparent  confidence.  While  many  are  disjMsed  to  ailmit  that  the 
creative  energy  of  the  past  tew  veais  has  pushed  production  beyond  the  present 
capacity  of  home  and  foreign  markelx,  they  insist  that  this  activity  iH  the  result  of 
much  deeper  and  more  permanent  influences  than  those  which  detenniite  a  merelv 
temporary  industrial  revival,  a:id  that  their  present  position,  attained  through 
advanced  technical  and  commercial  Mlucation,  industry,  frugal  living,  and  the  skill- 
ful application  of  science  to  manufactnriug  processes,  can  not  l»e  undeniiined  by  any 
mere  stHn^ncy  of  money  or  other  temporary  cause.  Their  people  have  been  trained 
for  generations  t^  hard  work  and  plain  living,  and,  while  new  and  wider  marketaare 
nreently  necessary,  they  have  acquired  the  cajiacity  of  cheap  manufacture,  the  ships, 
and  the  national  lorce  as  a  world  power  to  secure  and  retain  them. 

The  condition  of  German  agriculture  is  tttill  unsatiffactor^  and  presents  a  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problem  for  those  who  seek  to  mitigate  its  difficulties  by  Is^sla- 
tion.  •  *  •  (jerman  husbandry  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  agriculturists 
and  landowners  are  now  united  in  a  powerful  and  aggressive  political  party  and  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  through  prote<'tive  It^slation  a  larsier  share  of  the  lienefits  which, 
as  they  olwm,  have  fallen  in  recent  times  wholly  to  the  share  of  the  industrial  and 
mercantile  ctasHes.  Against  the  agrarian  demands  there  are  leagued  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes,  who  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  her  place  as  an  export- 
ii^  nation  Germany  must  have  cheap  and  abundant  food  and  raw  materials  of  many 
kinds  which  can  not  be  proilnced  in  sufficient  quantities  at  home.     Between  these 


oppocing  iuterwita  the  pending  contest  over  the  new  tarifi  schedules  will  be 


wagetf,  and  no  foreign  country^not  even  Great  Britain  or  Rusria^ — will  be  n 
directly  interested  in  the  rexult  than  the  United  Stales.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  calm, 
deliberate,  and  scientific  revision  of  the  present  obsolete  and  imperfect  treaties 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Ktnpire — a  broad,  intelligent  adaptation  of  their  rela- 
tions in  all  that  pertains  to  recipro<»l  trade,  naturalized  citizenship,  and  other  vexed 
and  irritating  quc'itions,  to  the  new  and  vastly  enlarged  positions  which  both  coun- 
tries have  won  since  the  present  treaties  were  framed. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Uniteil  States  is  franklv  reci^nized  as  Germany's  most 
richly  endowed,  most  aggressive,  and  most  formiaable  rival.  On  the  other 'hand, 
the  Empire  in,  after  Great  Britain,  our  Ijest  customer,  and  anythinjt  which  checks 
the  prosperity  i>f  her  people  will  iliminish  to  that  extent  their  ability  to  mtuntain 
the  reciprocal  trade  wliicn  is  now  so  heavily  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
conunereial  competition  between  the  two  countries,  all  natural  ad\Tintapes — cheap 
and  superior  ores,  coal,  lumlwr,  cotton,  anil  fooil  materials — are  and  will  remain 
strongly  on  the  side  of  our  country.  To  these,  (iemiany  can  oppose  her  higher  tech- 
nical and  mercantile  education,  cheaper  and  more  tractable  laoor,  and  a  merchant 
marine  capable  of  carrying  her  products  to  every  market  on  the  globe.  Rivals  thus 
endowed  and  equippea  can  surely  afford  to  sink  all  petty  jealousies  and  resentments 
»nd  meet  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  manly  emulation  and  mutual  reapecL  (_^ 


EUROPE:   GREECE    AND   ITALY. 


The  interior  department  of  Germany,  early  in  1900,  began  to  publish 
consular  and  other  commercial  reports  every  few  days,  under  the  title 
"Nachricbten  fur  Handel  und  Industrie."  It  has  also  recently  begun 
the  publication  of  special  consular  reports  upon  trade  matters,  eco- 
nomic questions,  etc. ,  prepared  by  German  consuls  in  reply  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government. 


The  total  imports  in  1899,  says  Consul  McGinley,  of  Athens,  were 
valued  at*25,617,181  and  the  exports  at  118,933,122.  Imports  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1900  amounted  to  J5, 690, 740,  and  exportet  to 
$3,894,866.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  «982,0OO  worth  of 
imports  in  1898  (no  data  being  available  for  1899)  and  with  »804,800 
worth  of  the  exports.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  our  country 
shown  in  the  official  returns,  the  consul  notes,  does  not  represent  one- 
fifth  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  that  reach  Greece  each 
year,  as  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  goods  annually  enter  the 
countrj'  through  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and 
are  sola  for  the  most  part  as  products  of  those  countiies.  The  num- 
ber and  value  of  such  imports  are  rapidly  increasing.  Greek  import- 
ers are  very  anxious  to  secure  our  machines,  tools,  watches,  bicycles, 
etc  With  direct  steamship  communication,  the  market  for  our  goods 
could  be  greatly  extended.  The  imports  that  come  direct  (mostly  by 
returning  currant  steamers)  are  cotton  thread,  hides,  oil,  cured  fish, 
bicycles,  machinery,  sewing  machines,  cotton  goods,  and  furniture. 

ITALY. 

The  imports  in  1899  were  $290,766,300  and  the  export^276,263,300, 
according  to  the  Movimento  Commerciale  de  liegno  d'ltalia.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  chief  countries  in 
1899,  is  sent  bv  Consul  Cramer,  of  Florence: 


Countriea. 

ImparW. 

t.^- 

ITDlledSMtn 

1,000. 000 

IS 

12.000,000 

4m|oo( 

30.001 

Consul  Smith,  of  Leghorn,  notes  that  United  States  exportem  are 
now  supplving  the  demand  for  sulphate  of  copper  in  that  region.  This 
trade  lui^  lieen  heretofore  practically  monopolized  by  Great  Britain. 
The  consul  em^iasizes  the  importance  of  the  opening  for  American 
coal  in  Italy.  The  recent  formation  of  an  Italian  company  at  Genoa 
with  a  large  capital  for  the  exclusive  handling  of  American  coal,  and 
the  fre<juent  arrival  of  steamers  there  and  at  Leghorn  from  the  United 
States,  indicate  how  favorably  our  coal  is  being  received  by  consumers. 

Italy  is  making  constant  progress  in  manufacturing  industries,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  section.  This  offers  a  more  extended  market 
for  machinery,  tools,  labor-saving  devices,  etc. 
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The  secretary  of  legation  at  Rome,  Mr.  Iddiogs,  sends  statistics 
showing  the  special  commerce  of  importation  ana  exportation  from 
the  Ist  of  January  to  the  30th  of  October,  1900,  aa  follows: 


9p[rita,beTe™ge9,ollB 

Golan  lal  eoodB.BtocericB.  tobacco 

Chemlcali,  drras,  roein,  perfumery 

Colon,  dycMuIn.  and  tonnlDg 

Hemp,  fl&i,  ]ut«  and  other  vegeiable  fiben  except  cotton 

Wool.horBeb»ir,»ndbair 

Bilk 

Wood  knd  Btraw 

Paper  and  booka . ^ . ^ ^ 

BkfSi 

MlDenl8,meIali,BiidmBnii[actiu»<uf 

Stone,  earths,  crock  ery.glan.  and  cryxtol 

CenKlB,  flour,  macaronr,  and  vegetable  produclx  not  Included  In  othei 

cal«ra>iles. 
AnlmiJa  and  aDlmal  produclB  not  Inclnded  In  other  iwtegorlea 

FMCiOua  metals 


t8.M8,6W 

le.ia.ua 

11,442.216 

4,&S(i,S4s 

3,23^,41! 


249,486,26 


213,870,891 


A  Roman  newspaper  comments  as  follows : 

The  imports  Cor  the  first  tea  moDthg  of  1899  aiDoant«d  to  |240,16S,7]1.  Conse- 
quently tnera  has  been  an  increase  of  $9,299,547,  due  in  great  part  to  graine  and 
metals.  The  eiporta,  $213,370,881,  compared  with  $2;i4,549,66S  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1899,  show  a  diminution  of  $11,178,674,  a  grievous  loss  for  the  national 
commerce,  and  which  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  about  $1,351,000  for  wines; 
H826,000  for  oil;  $772,000  for  spun  and  cotton  gooda;  $1,737,000  for  silks;  $965,000 
tor  fresh  fruits  {including  grapes);  $1,544,000  for  dried  fruit,  particularly  almonds, 
of  which,  from  the  moHt  important  market  of  Ban,  there  has  been  a  large  falling  oB 
in  the  quantity  exported.  The  diminished  exportation  of  oil  is  due,  as  is  known, 
to  the  damase  caused  by  the  olive  fiy  (mosca  olearia);  that  of  wine  is  not  so  much 
due  to  a  bad  season  as  to  the  sharp  competition  caused  by  Spain  sending  her  winee 
into  Qermany,  and  to  the  abundant  vintage  in  France. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Official  returns  show  that  the  distribution  of  Dutch  special  trade  in 
1899  was  substantially  as  follows: 


Coanttlea. 

Importa. 

Ex  porta. 

iiii 

7»;727;«o 

•"■■gS 

140,  IW,  047 

s24,iae,M4 

'    ' 

The  total  imports  were  $770,427,000  and  the  exports  $(130,223,000. 

Consul  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  notes  that  American  tools,  atthoueh 
their  introduction  into  the  Netherlands  has  been  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  are  in  'general  use.  Our  Ht<>ani  pumps,  wood-working 
machinery,  etc.,  are  gaining  a  foothold-  Our  stoves  are  being  sup- 
planted by  the  cheaper  articles  made  after  American  patterns  in  Ger- 
many.    Office  furniture  is  in  "  '     ' 


!-egularly. 
omoee. 


fair  dematid,  and  our  bicycles  are  sold 
The  American  typewriter  is  already  seen  in  many  Du^h 
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Large  American  Hhowroomu  hare  been  recently  opened  in  Rotter- 
dam, where  manifold  manufactures  of  wood  and  metal  are  permanenUy 
exhibited.  If  the  enterprise  meets  with  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers,  it  will  greatly  extend  the  market  for  varioua 
United  States  gooda  io  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Agent  Harris,  of  Eibenstock,  says: 

Daring  the  poet  tea  yean  our  esportB  to  the  Netherlands  have  increased  almort 
200  per  cent,  while  imports  from  the  Netherlands  into  the  Uaited  Statee  have  le- 
nuun(>d  abont  the  same.  In  1900  oor  exports  to  the  Netberlands  amounted  to 
t73,&2i),707  over  and  above  our  imports  from  that  country.  It  may  not  be  geoenJIy 
known  that  the  Netherlands  ia  one  of  America's  beat  customers.  Commercially, 
this  little  country  takes  a  most  important  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  merchants  buy  not  onlj'  for  home  consumption,  but  carry  on  in  tmpcwted  goods 
a  very  considerable  trade  with  neighboring  countriee. 

The  Netherlands  boueht  of  the  United  States  tn  IWX)  products  to  the  value  of 
|9,&30,016  more  than  did  all  the  countries  between  the  lUo  Grande  and  Ctipe  Horn; 
(6,063,989  mote  than  France;  f7,813,045  more  than  Belgium  and  Italy  togettMr; 
126,682,060  more  than  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Austna- Hnn- 
gan*  and  all  the  Russias  combined;  |18,3M,5S4  more  than  Japan,  China,  and  Atm- 
tralasia  together,  and  only  (7,665,096  lees  than  all  British  North  America.  If  w» 
put  the  exports  to  the  last-mentioned  country  under  the  head  of  exports  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  HoUand  then  t&kes  her  place  as  the  third  highest  pnrchaeer  of  American 
products,  buying  one-half  as  much  as  the  German  Empire  ana  one-sixth  as  mod)  H 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  articles  which  Holland  imports  from  the  United  Statee  are  cotton, 
wheat,  Indian  com.  lumber,  meat,  petroleum,  fruit,  seeds,  lord,  and  margarin.  The 
princiiMl  articles  which  the  United  States  imports  from  the  Netherlands  are  hides 
Bud  skinSiSumatra  tobacco,  and  diamonds.  In  1899  we  imported  Sumatra  tobacco  to 
the  value  of  13,679,238;  diamonds  valued  at  (3,964,617,  and  hides  and  skins  worth 
(775,063.  Though  the  United  States  exports  to  the  Netherlands  many  more  goods 
than  it  imports  from  that  oountrj^,  this  differpnce  is  made  good  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  overwhelmii^  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Holland's  colonies.  In  1900  we  bought 
(29,433,000  worth  of  products  from  the  Dutch  colonies  alone. 

PORTUGAL. 

Official  returns  give  the  value  of  the  import  trade  of  Fortogal  in 
1899  at  «54,673,920,  and  of  the  exports  at  ¥31,142,880,  a  decrease  of 
$23475,360  in  comparison  with  1898. 

The  chief  classes  of  imports  were — - 

U  ve  animals (1, 992, 800 

Bawand  half-manufactured  materials 2,636,840 

Wool 1,884,080 

Yam  and  knit  goods 6, 752,  ISO 

Food  products 15,222,600 

Cereals 8,535,840 

Machines,  instnimente,  and  vessels 3,784,320 

Miscellaneous 13, 987, 080 

Thechief  exports  were:  Cotton  goods,  $2,567,160;  wines,  $11,787,120; 
cork,  $3,034,800. 

The  f oUowitig  is  summarized  from  the  Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli 
Affari  Ksteri,  Rome: 

Portugal  is  naturally  an  agricultural  and  not  a  manufacturing  country.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  her  exports  are  agricultural,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  technical  instruction  and 
tlte  ignorance  of  modem  methods  of  agriculture.  Scarcely  50  per  cent  of  the  Portu- 
guese peasants  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are  laDorious  and  possess  a 
«'eat  natural  aptitude  for  agriculture.  In  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate, 
Portugal  comparee  favorably  with  other  coinitries  situated  in  the  same  latitude. 
HetuiB  of  transportation  have'increosed  and  Portuguese  products  find  a  market  all 
over  the  world;  still,  agriculture  has  not  progressed  in  a  parallel  maimer.  Oq^tal 
H.  Doc.  380,  PU  1 15 
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for  inveetment  in  agriculture  ie  hard  to  find,  rates  of  exchange  are  high,  i 
gagea  weigh  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  agricnltnral  lands. 
EngUiid  practimlly  controls  the  commerce  of  Fortujgal,  wool  and  port  w 

thn  nrincina.1  ohientfl  of  exrhanoe.     Port  wine  wae  onghially  made  to  suit _ 

a  demand  for  a  good  quality  of  claret. 

rtry  wdich  mignt  witn  proper  —  *" "    ' '""  '"  """ 

nanufaclure  of  oil.    Portugue» 

.  .      .9  (628,         ^  „ 

..  JB  consumed  in  Europe,  the  remainder  going  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

These  colonies  now  represent  an  important  factor  in  Portuguese  revenues.  The 
VBst  territory  of  Angola  is  open,  and  its  production  ie  increasing.  Various  companies 
are  being  organi/ed  to  exploit  the  colony  of  Mozambique.  The  valuable  island  of 
St.  Thomas  exports  great  quantities  of  cosee  and  cocoa,  while  the  Portuguese  poases- 
flions  of  Guinea  bid  lair  to  be  real  sourcee  of  profit  to  the  Government.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  colonies  in  the  last  two  years  ie  not  onl)r  of  great  importance  to 
Portugal,  but  to  other  countries  as  well,  since  great  quantities  of  supplies  for  them 
are  commanded  from  foreign  markets  and  the  increasing  exports  from  the  colonies  are 
seeking  foreign  markets.  Already,  some  English  ana  German  merchants  deal  in 
Portuguese  colonial  exports  and  send  representatives  for  tbat  purpose  to  Portugal 
every  year. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  many  numnfaetoriee  have  been  established  in  Porti^l, 
principally  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  iron,  felt,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  In  the 
maionty  of  cases  the  articles  produced  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  the  prices  but 
little  lower  than  the  current  rates  for  foreign  goods  of  snperior  quality  which  have 
^d  an  entrance  duty.  Portugal  has  special  commercial  treaties  with  Spain,  Russia, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Belgium,  but  England,  Germany,  and  France  have  the 
greateflt  commercial  movement  with  the  couutry. 

ROTIMAJflA. 

According  to  Nachrichten  fur  Handel  und  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  the 
value  of  the  imporb^  of  Roumania  for  the  year  1899  waa  $64,320,712 
and  of  the  exports  $28,780,094. 

The  importa  were  distributed  by  countries  as  follows: 


Austria-Hungary $18,464,630 

Germany 17,581,369 

Great  Britam 11,688,026 

France 4, 277, 768 

Italy 3,168,255 

The  chief  artidiss  of  import  wen 
Textiles,  and  manufactures 

of $2.';,2B0,548 

Metals,  and  wares  of 14, 738, 694 

Colonial  gooils  an<l  trojiical 

fruits 3,688,345 

Manufadures  of  fur,  hides, 

hair,  ami  leather 2, 200, 231 

Chemical  produpla 2,196,760 

Farinaceous  products 1,810,060 

Mineralcoal 1,743,705 

Pottery  and  glassware 1, 576, 060 

Paper  uumu&ctures 1 ,  271, 359 


Turkey 12,666,846 

Belgium 2,027.041 

Switzerland 710,867 

Greece -..  382,900 


Oil  and  fats $1,234,630 

Drugs 1,022,806 

Cartwrigbt  mamifactures. ...  936, 795 

Animal  products 92S,  324 

Fruits  other  than    tropical, 

vegetables 894,397 

Colore  and  varnish 868, 132 

Wood, and  manufaclnres of . .  819,264 

Provisions  and  confectionery.  796, 365 

Rubier 469,215 

Live  animals 411,424 

Bever^es 195,643 


Consul-General  HoUoway,  of  St  Petersburg,  sends  the  following 
figures  showing  the  trade  of  Rusua  with  the  principal  countries  in 
1899:  .       r  r- 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Germaiir.., 

Anatrla""! 
BeWim  ... 
11^^ 

HollMtd!'" 
United  But 


Mr.  Holloway  notes  that  reports  of  United  States  trade  with  Russia 
are  misieading,  inasmuch  as  in  the  lack  of  direct  trant^portatioo  facili- 
ties, a  large  proportion  of  American  goods  intended  for  Bussia  is  con- 
signed to  agents  at  English,  German,  and  Dutch  ports  and  reshipped 
to  the  final  aestination.  The  total  imports  of  Russia  in  18i>9  were  val- 
ued at  $306,154,600  and  the  exports  at  $309,835,800.  In  eight  months 
of  1900,  the  imports  were  $199,110,200  and  the  exports  $210,807,000. 
A  statement  made  in  January,  1900,  by  M.  de  Routkowsky,  financial 
agent  of  Russia  at  Wasbin^on,  contains  the  following  data  as  to 
industrial  and  financial  conditions: 

Since  tiie  introdnction  of  the  cuireocy  reform  in  1S97,  coin  (^Id  and  silver)'  has 
rapidly  taken  the  place  of  the  notee,  and  the  notes  Id  drcnlation  and  in  the  State 
Bank,  which  amounted  at  the  end  of  1896  to  1,121,000,000  rubles,'  decreased  at  the 
end  of  1899  to  630,000,000,  of  which  only  518,000,000  remained  in  circulation.  There 
w«e  no  contraction  of  the  currency  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  gold 
standard,  aa  the  notee  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  destroyed  hy  the  hank  were 
replaced  by  gold  and  silver  coins.  On  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  currencv  has 
increased  cooBiderably  since  the  introduction  of  currency  reform.  The  stock  of  gold 
hae  considerably  increased.  For  example,  on  December  23,  1896,  before  the  intro- 
duction oE  currency  reform,  the  stock  in  the  State  Bank  was  1,206,000,000  rubles,  and 
at  the  end  of  1899  it  amounted  to  1,506,000,000,  of  which  927,000,000  were  in  the 
State  Bank  and  the  treosun  and  639,000,000  in  circulation  among  the  people.  The 
greatdecreasein  the  stock  of  gold  intheStateBank  was  not  the  result  of  adverse  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  country  and  the  export  of  ^Id,  but  the  result  of  the  policy  of 
the  ministry  of  finance,  which  was  gradually  withdrawing  notes  from  circulation 
for  their  destruction  (eepeciallj^  of  small  denominations)  and  forcing  gold  and  silver 
into  circulation  in  order  to  familiarize  the  people  with  tiie  use  of  coin.     •    ■    * 

Through  the  grailuol  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  prudent 
reforms  in  the  taiation  and  wise  economy  in  the  expenses,  the  financial  resourees  of 
the  country  are  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  annually  increasing  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  but  give  large  and  yearly  increasing  surpluNes,  which 
allow  the  Government  to  make  profitable  investments  in  building  railroails,  harbors, 
and  other  public  works,  especially  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  which  until 
now  has  been  constructed,  and  will  be  completed,  exclusively  from  the  surpluses  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country. 

The  defied  examination  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of  public  expendi- 
ture for  the  past  twelve  yean  will  prove  that  better  than  words. 

On  January  I,  1899,  the  national  debt  was  6,109,000,000  rublis.  The  principal 
items  of  this  debt  were  expenses  which  could  not  be  met  from  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  and  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  to  one  generation, 
namely,  expenses  for  the  redemption  of  land  from  the  nobles  for  peasants  when 
serfdom  was  abolished  by  the  immortal  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III,  in 
1861;  ODtlays  for  the  construction  of  rulroads  and  highways;  expenses  of  various 
ware,  and  other  extraordinary  expenses.  These  expenses  were; 
The  redemption  of  land  (figures  are  approximate).  (Yearly  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  about  80,000,000  from  peasants  for  land  given  to        Ruble*. 

them  when  serfdom  was  abolished) 900, 000, 000 

The  purchase  of  railroads  and  their  construction  by  the  State 2, 877, 000, 000 

Other  extraordinary  expenses 2,332,000,000 

Total 6,1O9,OOO,|)0O 

■lrable=t0.51,6. 
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Thie  debt  requires  an  annual  payment  of  273,000,000  rubles  for  Intereet  and  anking 
fund. 

Exc^t  the  4  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  rentes,  wbkli  are  perpetual  (rentes  amount 
to  2,264',000,000),  all  other  loans  are  subject  to  annual  chareee  for  Binkine  fund  (the 
aversce  term  for  redemption  ia  about  fifty  yean);  therefore,  except  these  rentes, 
all  otherdebts  will  be  extix^nislied  in  time,  with  the  above-indicated  expense  of 
273,000,000  annually. 

For  tlie  payment  of  principal  and  intemt  of  the  national  debt,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment baa  the  following  Tesourcea : 

A.— Income  derived  from  the  property  owned  by  the  State,  namely, 
forefila,  railroads,  steel,  iron,  and  other  works,  mineral  and 
other  lands,  rtulroad  bonds,  etc.,  and  from  the  participation  of 
the  State  ia  the  profits  of  private  tKilrood  companies.  The 
valueof  20,000  mileflof  State  railroads,  on  December 31,  1693, 
was  2,877,000,000  rubles,  pving  a  gross  income  of  348,000,000 
andanetinoomeof  52,000,000,  after  deducting  working  expenses 
(188,000,000)  and  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  (107,000,000). 
TheState  owns  about  900,000,000(Bpproximate)  acres  of  forests. 
The  income  from  th^e  in  189S  was  41,000,000.  fn  1898,  the 
total  income  from  the  8tat«  property  reached  (see  Sees.  V  and  RuUbb. 

VI  of  thebud^jet) 434,000,000 

B.— The  income  from  royaltJes,  mines  (4),  mint  (14),  postal  revenue 

(27),  tel^raphand  telephone  fines  (17),  sale  of  spirits  (102)  .■ 

This  income  in  1898  amounted  (see  Sec.  IV  of  budget)  to 165,000,000 

C. — The  income  from  payments  by  peasants  of  annuities  for  land 
allotted  to  them  aiter  their  libention.    Inl898  itreacbed  (Sen. 

VII  of  budget)  86,000,000 

D. — The  income  from  direct  taxation,  land,  real  estat^  and  personal 

(41),  on  trade  and  industries  (48),  and  income  tax  on  stocks 

(15),  which  in  1898  amounted  to  (Sec.  I  of  the  budget) 104,000,000 

E. — The  income  from  indirect  taxes,  excise  on  liquor  (290),  tobacco 
(37),  siwar  (59),  mineral  oils  (23),  matches  (7),  and  customs 
(219),     In  1898  this  income  reached  (Sec.  II  of  the  budget)..       635,000,000   ■ 

F. — Income  from  various  stamp  duties,  which  gave  in  1898  (Sec.  Ill  of 

thebndget) 86,000,000 

G.— Income  from  oUier  miscellaneous  receipts  gave  in  1898  (Sec.  VIH 

and  IX  of  the  budget) 74,000,000 

Total  ordinary  income 1 ,  584, 000, 000 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  1898  were  1,358,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  of 
226,000,000  rubles.     (For  details,  see  Appendix  I.J 

These  highly  aatismctory  results  of  tRe  financial  management  of  the  resources  of 
Russia  were  not  obtained  at  once,  but  were  tlie  reeultsofa  policy  of  economy  in  public 
expenditure,  wise  reforms  in  the  taxation,  good  management  of  State  property,  and 
successful  refimding  of  various  national  loans.  To  what  extent  this  has  been  achieved 
con  be  beet  seen  from  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  budgets  for  the  period  of 

twelve  years,  from  1887  to  1898.     Daring  that  time  the  orolnary  r -■' 

expenses  were : 
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It  is  b^e  that  the  national  debt  increased  dnringthe  same  period  from  4,357,000,000 
r January  1, 1887)  to  6,109,000,000  (January  1,1899);  but  thatwasdueto  tbeeitraor- 
ainttry  expensee  in  cnoBequence  of  the  purchase  and  conetrucUon  of  new  raiiroedsby 
the  State  (the  rHilroade  belonging  to  the  State  increased  from  4,000to  20,000  miles), 
and  the  refunding  of  loane  bearing  high  ratea  of  interest  (6  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and 
4.6  per  cent)  into  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  (4  per  cent,  3.5  per  cent,  and  3  per 
cent). 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  its  burden  for  the  people  did  not 
increase.  In  1887,  the  reqairemenla  of  the  debt  were  270,000,000  (or  33  per  cent  of 
national  income),  incladii^  61,000,000  for  payment  of  int««st  on  railroad  bonds.  In 
1896  these  reqairements  were  only  273,000,000  (or  17  per  cent  of  national  income), 
incluiling  107,000,000  for  payment  of  interest  on  railroad  bonds.  If  we  exclude 
the  payment  of  interest  on  railroad  bonds  from  the  items  given  above,  we  shall  see 
that  the  requirements  of  the  debt  were  in  1SS7— 20S,000,000  rubles  m  1898— only 
166,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  debt 

The  extraordinary  expenses  and  extraordinary  revenues  for  the  same  period  were: 

[Exprened  in  mlllloiu  ol  iubl«i.l 
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The  principal  items  of  these  expenses  were; 

1.  Construction  of  new  railroads  by  the  State  (including  the  Trans- 

Siberian  Raiiroaii) 6S3,000,000 

2.  Reimbnrsement  of  loans  bearing  high  rate  of  int«reet  and  of  the 

debt  of  the  Government  to  the  State  bant 900, 000, 000 

3.  Purchase  of  railroads  and  other  expenees,  increasing  the  value  of 

the  ptxjperty  of  the  State 217,000.000 

4.  Belief  of  the  distressed  population  in  consequence  of  the  shortage 

of  crops  in  1891  and  1898 196.000,000 

6.  Warve^rfs : 90.000,000 

6.  All  other  purposes 20.000.000 

Total 2,076,000,000 

These  items  show  that  only  306,000,000  were  spent  in  twelve  years  withont  increas- 
it^  the  productive  assets  of  the  coontry,  that  sum  being  spent  for  war  ships  and  for 
the  relief  of  dietrese  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  crops  in  many  provinces  in  1891, 

As  during  that  period  the  surplus  of  the  ordinany  mconie  was  only  790,000,000, 
the  extra  expenses  were  met  by  raising  the  extntordmary  revenues  to  1,126,000,000, 
the  principal  items  of  which  were: 

1.  Loans 941,000,000 

2.  Beimbnrsement  of  debts  to  the  Govenmtent  of  private  railroads..      111,000,000 

3.  All  other 74,000,000 


Total.. 1,126,000,000 

Before  terminating  this  statement,  I  deeire  to  say  something  further  to  those  who 
desire  to  convey  the  impression  that,  if  the  present  condition  of  finances  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is  good,  the  economical  conditions  of  the  country  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  the  people  are  in  distress  in  view  of  their  whole  resources  being 
absorbed  by  taxation. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  economical  progress  of  the  country  during  the  stated 
period  of  time,  it  would  he  neceteary  to  make  a  complete  census  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  (as  is  done  in  the  United  States  every  ten  years) . 

The  only  detailed  census  of  the  population  was  made  recently,  showing  that  Bus- 
da  has  now  130  000,000  bihabitants.  No  componUJve  detailed  census  of  tiie  distri- 
bution of  wealth  of  tiie  coontry  has  been  made  in  Busaia  which  would  compare  in 
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minnteneae  of  details  with  the  censtu  made  in  the  United  States,  bat  onr  denortment 
of  commerce  ha«  very  valuable  Btatistics,  from  the  inspectore  of  taxes,  on  tne  manu- 
facturing indufltries  of  the  country.  Detailed  examination  of  the  prf^i^n  of  indu»- 
triea  would  be,  of  course,  out  of  place  in  this  short  financial  statement  I  will  limit 
myself,  therefore,  to  quotations  from  the  last  report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  approved  by  His  Majeetv  on  January  9,  1900. 

In  the  period  from  1887  to  1897,  the  value  of  tne  products  of  several  roanu&cturinj; 
industries  increased,  for  textile  manufactures,  from  464,000,000  to  946,000,000;  for 
industries  producing  food  products  (agricultural  induatriee  not  included,  as  also  prod- 
uctsol  BUgarmill8,diHtilleriee,  and  tobacco  factories),  from  117,000,000to 228,000,000: 
products  of  wood,  from  26,000,000  to  103,000,000;  products  of  paper,  from  21,000,000 
to  46,000,000;  chemical  products,  from  22,000,000  to  60,000,000;  earthenware  and 
porceltun,  from  29,000,000  to  83,000,000;  products  of  metal,  from  113,000,000  to 
311,000,000;  other  mdustrieB,  from  10,000,OijO  to  41,000,000;  pvu:g  a  total  increase  of 
the  value  of  the  products  from  802,000,000  to  1,816,000,000  rubles. 

These  flares,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government, 
show  that  it  is  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  reeourcee  of  the  country  and  ttie 
proeperity  of  the  population,  which  could  increase  its  deposits  in  the  savinge  banks 
from  U,m,<m  in  1887  to  667,000,000  in  1899  (June  1, 1899). 

It  will  perhaps  be  opportune  to  State  here  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  approved  by  the  Imperial  Conncil  and  mnctioued  by  the  Emperor 
on  January  9, 1900  (28  December  Russian  style),  the  appropriations  for  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1900  will  be  1,664,000,000,  and  the  reve- 
nue is  expected  to  reach  1,593,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  29,000,000  rabies.' 

The  appropriations  for  the  extraordinary  ezpeDsee  in  1900  reach  193,000,000,  which 
will  be  met  from  the  estimated  auiplua  of  al,000,000  and  the  free  balance  in  the 
treasury  (246,000,000  on  January  1,  1900). 

From  193,000,000  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  are  impropriated  103,000,000  for 
the  constructioa  of  the  Trans-Siberian  and  other  State  railroads  and  purchase  (A 
rolling  stock,  and  86,000,000  for  loans  to  private  rulroad  companies  for  the  extensjoa 
of  their  lines  (the  railroad  companies  give  to  the  Government  their  bcrnds  as  col- 
lateral). 

It  one  conddera  that  it  was  only  in  1861  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popnlalioo  was 
freed  from  serfdom,  and  land  was  allotted  to  each  community  of  peasants,  one  must 
admit  that  the  results  achieved  are  such  as  one  may  be  proud  of,  and  that  they  give 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  great  and  inexhaustible  economical  reauurcea  of  the  Russian 
people,  who  do  not  envy  the  proeperity  of  other  nations,  but  desire  to  be  left  unham- 
pered in  the  peaceful  development  of  the  resources  and  proeperity  of  their  own 
muntry  and  in  the  pumiite  of  h4>piiieeB,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  other 
nations. 

Ilf .  DB   ROUTKOWBKT, 

Finaiuaat  Agent  of  Riutia. 


The  Deutsches  Haiidels-Arcliiv  has  an  article  which  is  stunmarized 
as  follows: 

Statistics  of  Serria  give  the  total  import  trade  of  the  coundr  for  1899  oe  18,960,720, 
compared  with  (7,932,671  in  1808,  showing  a  gain  of  (1  028,049.  The  quantity  of 
imported  goods  has,  however,  retrograded,  me  year  1899  having  219,046,497  pounds, 
1,(W6,6S3  pieces,  and  4,292,607  cubic  feet,  against  273,364,287  pounds,  1,269,020 
pieces,  and  6,660,001  cubic  feet  in  1698.  The  disparity  between  qoantitiee  and 
values  of  importations  b  explained  by  the  fact  that  different  articles,  such  as  wool, 
woolen  goods,  metals,  cotton,  and  colonial  goods,  have  greatly  advanced  in  priccu 
while  the  quantttiee  of  grain,  especially  of  maJie,  imported,  on  accomst  of  the  bad 

'  In  1898  the  eetimated  snrplna  was  14,000,000,  but  the  real  surplus  realized  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  226,000,000.  In  1899  the  surplus  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  and 
will  reach  190,000,000.  as  can  be  judged  by  accounts  of  eleven  months.  Thiia  reeolls 
from  the  fact  that  estimates  of  revenue  ore  mode  very  prudently  and  always  below 
the  probable  income. 
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The  baliuice  of  trade  in  1899  figaree  (3, 756,365  in  favor  of  exMrte.  This  surplus  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  payment  of  the  yearly  interest  ((2,901,500)  of  Servia'e 
foreign  debt,  and  is  due,  thanke  to  ber  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate,  to  the  alow 
but  steady  increase  in  her  agricultural  producte.  The  establishment  of  agricultural 
unions  and  schools,  of  modet  farms,  the  crossing  of  cattle  stock,  and  th^  improvements 
in  fruit  cultivation  will  not  fail  to  esert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  export  trade  of 
Servia,  andat  thesame  time  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  land.  Berviamust, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  future  as  an  important  market  for  Ausbrio-Hungary 
and  Gemiany,  since  her  home  industries  are  scarcely  developed. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  trade  in  1900  are  taken  from  the  Bevue 
d'Orient: 

The  Servian  import  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900  was 
valued  at  $7,687,056  compared  with  ^,133,901  for  the  same  period  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  ^,778,900  against 
$8,649,255  in  1899. 

In  tlie  increase  of  imports,  arms  and  ammunition  figure  to  the 
value  of  $1, 351, 000,  besides  machinery  and  apparatus  which  have 
>*een  imported  for  new  industrial  and  mining  enterprises. 


Official  retraTie  give  Spanish  imports  in  1899  aa  $149,845,800  and 
exports  as  $115,980,600.'  The  trade  wa^  divided  by  classes  as 
follows: 


Import.. 

Export. 

stow,  000 

The  imports  into  Spain  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1900  were 
$123,181,138,  and  the  exports  $101,868,535. 

The  following  statement  of  Uie  commerce  of  Spain  in  the  five  years 
1895-1899  is  compiled  from  the  editions  of  tSimmercial  Relations 
covering  those  years: 
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Vice-Coosnl-General  Hanauer,  of  Frankfort,  sends  the  following 
notes  on  Spanish  commerce: 

Characteristic  of  Spain's  trade  in  18d9  is  the  strong  effort  made 
to  increase  her  exports,  and  the  lai^  amount  of  French,  Belgian, 
English,  and  German  capital  that  has  sought  investment  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  sugar  industiy,  steam  and  street  railways,  min- 
ing, electric  plants,  and  banking  institutions.  In  addition  to  this 
foreign  capital,  it  is  estimated  that  500,000,000  pesetas  of  Spanish 
capital  formerly  invested  in  the  colonies  has  gone  into  home  industries. 

The  absence  of  a  commercial  treaty  and  tne  high  freight  rates  are 
pointed  out  by  our  consular  officers  in  Spain  as  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  United  States  trade  in  that  countir.  Consul  Washington,  of 
Valencia,  ui^es  the  establishment  of  an  exnibit  of  American  products 
and  manufactures  at  some  central  point.  He  says  that  a  Madrid  attor- 
ney (Senor  Don  Luis  Mon)  thinks  it  mi^bt  be  expedient  to  join  Ameri- 
can with  Spanish  capita]  in  the  or^nization  of  an  exhibit.  He  is  assured 
.that  he  can  count  upon  the  Spanish  capitel  requisite  for  the  entei'prise, 
anditwouldappear  practical  for  our  commercial  associationsand  export- 
ers desirous  of  reaching  the  Spanish  market  to  consider  the  formation 
of  an  association  for  this  purpose.  Such  an  association  would  be  in  a 
situation  to  present  to  steamship  companies  trading  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean inducements  to  experimentally  include  in  their  calls  Valencia 
and  other  Spanish  ports.  So  fostered,  the  consul  believes  our  trade 
in  his  consular  district  would  grow  to  large  proportions. 

Among  other  articles,  lard,  bacon,  ham,  and  conserves  would  find  a 
good  market;  also,  as  regards  that  section,  furniture  of  well-seasoned 
wood  of  all  descriptions,  office  desks  and  fittings  of  medium  value, 
notions,  cheap  jewelry,  electric-light  fittings,  toys,  and  wall  paper 
would  find  a  market  if  brought  to  notice  in  the  manner  suggested.  A 
market  once  created  for  American  manufactures  could  be  extended  in 
many  directions. 

The  attorney  referred  to  writes: 

In  coDJunction  with  a  few  of  my  friende  and  clients,  I  have  fonned  the  idea  of 
founding  in  Madrid  a  permanent  exhibition  of  North  Ameritaui  produuta,  in  combi- 
nation with  consultiiig  commercial  offleea  that  would  encourage  the  development  of 
the  industrial  int«reetH  of  both  countries  and  contribute  to  international  trade  between 
the  United  Stales  and  Spain. 

We  think  tliat  the  proeperous  and  advanced  industry  of  the  United  States  might 
find  in  Bpain  a  good  market  for  the  sale  of  its  products,  and  could  compete  advantaga- 
ODsly  with  German,  English,  and  French  goods. 

Bpun  might  well  furnish  North  America  with  various  products  of  her  soil,  espe- 
oiallf  of  her  subeoil,  in  the  same  way  that  she  sends  large  quantities  of  iron,  lead,  and 
coppw  ore  to  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  order  to  create  these  new  commercial  chan- 
ndi  it  is  necessary  in  the  flret  instance  to  make  known  the  products  of  one  country 
to  toe  other,  to  arrange  a  cheap  means  of  traneport,  besides  establishing  a  reliable 
center  of  information,  as  r^ards  both  the  special  conditions  of  each  industry  or  tr«de 
and  the  reliability  of  the  houses  concerned. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Consul-General 
Winslow,  of  Stockholm: 

The  Swedish  people  are  ahvt 

wonts  of  trade.    They  are  the  '  ...  ,  ., .  

ship  is  cultivated  our  merchants  will  find  here  a  growing  market  for  their  supplies. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Sweden  is  practically  the  door  to  Riiatia,  that  the  forests 
of  Scaodinavia  are  just  being  tapped,  that  the  iron  deports  are  among  the  largest  in 
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the  world,  that  railwajH  externl  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  that  the  waterfalb,  aa  numer- 
ous as  the  cities,  are  just  being  hameeeed,  it  can'  he  imagined  that  the  market  will 
eipand.  Sweden  mUHt  import  colonial  produce  and  machinery,  and  in  return  it 
Ben<k  out  the  products  of  the  mines  and  forests.  It  baa  been  an  aRricultural  country, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  60  per  cent  of  the  population  are  tillera  of  the  soil,  but 
year  by  year,  an  new  factories,  mills,  and  plants  nave  been  erected,  the  people  are 
tKi^mung  to  see  that  manufacture  ia  profit&ble.  The  Government  has  adopted  the 
poricy  of  protection  to  these  new  lines  of  industry,  and  Swedish  goods  can  now  be 
tound  in  nioet  parts  of  the  world.  Anything  that  can  be  utjhsed  in  a  country 
anxious  to  be  "up-to-date"  can  be  sold  in  Sw^en. 

The  population  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  might  be  eKpected,  this  being  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  large  emigration  and  the  delay  in  opemng  up  the  great  north- 
ern r^onii,  practically  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  With  the  completion  of  rail- 
roedB  now  under  construction,  tliat  zone  will  teem  with  proepectors,  and  J  doubt  il 
Europe  has  a  richer  field. 

American  exporters  must  not  overlook  the  opportunities  in  Scfindinavia.  The  pos- 
abilidee  of  triuie  are  good,  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  direct  line  of  eteamera 
between  Swedish  and  American  ports.  •  •  *  The  United  States  locomotives 
that  have  been  iiut  on  the  State  railways  (to  the  number  of  30)  are  meeting  witih 
great  praise,  and  the  new  engines  under  construction  in  the  Kingdom  are  being  pat- 
terned after  the  American  type.  •  •  •  Our  commerce  with  Sweden  has  never 
been  so  great  as  at  prcisent,  and  it  shows  signs  of  reaching  still  larger  dimensions. 
The  exporters  of  the  United  States  who  have  made  the  moit  progre«B  are  those  who 
have  appointed  aceiits  to  represent  them — merchants  who  are  known  to  the  trade 
and  pim  the  goodn  of  their  consignors. 

The  tradci  of  Sweden  in  1898  was:  Imports,  $122,006,700;  exports, 
$92,435,600.  Commerce  wou  distributea  among  the  principal  coun- 
tries as  foUows: 
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Consul -General  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  says  that  the  total  imports 
of  Norway  in  1899,  including  the  trade  with  Sweden,  were  $83,210,000, 
and  the  exports,  $42,719,200.  Of  the  imports,  some  55.31  per  cent  con- 
sisted of  goods  inttmded  for  consumption,  and  the  remainder  repre- 
sented products  used  for  industrial  purposes,  including  railroad 
material,  vessels,  machinery,  etc.  Aa  an  offset  to  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  the  income  from  the  shipping  and  from  the  tourist 
traffic  must  be  considered.  The  net  receipts  from  these  sources  are 
estimated  at  $16,000,000  per  annum.  The  direct  importation  of  Ameri- 
can goods  into  Norway,  says  Mr.  Bordewich,  is  gradually  increasing; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  large  quantities  or  our  goods  are  sent 
via  other  countries,  our  ti'ade  with  Norway  is  seen  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  There  is  eieiy  reason  to  expect  that  this  trade  will  continue 
to  increase  from  yeai'  to  year.  The  direct  import  of  American  goods 
in  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows:  1896,  $3,045,400;  1897, 
$3,240,200;  1898.  $3,83IJ,70();  1899,  $5,172,000.  The  indirect  importa- 
tion of  our  goods  may  be  estimated  at  fron  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 
per  auDum,  which  would  swell  the  total  for  1899  to  about  $9,000,000. 
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COMMEBOIAL  RELAtlONS  fiEVlEW. 
SWlTZERIiANl>. 


The  total  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1899,  according  to  the  corrected 
iffurea,  were  valued  at  ¥224,457,800,  and  the  exports  at  ^153,630,500. 
[ne  special  trade  was  divided  among  the  various  countries  as  follows: 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  decreased,  on  account  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  import  of  cereals,  which  amounted  to  $2,360,000.  Raw 
cotton  and  canned  goods  have  also  fallen  off.  On  the  other  hand,  iron- 
works, machinery,  wood,  tobacco,  etc.,  have  gained. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  in  the  total  trade  were:  Food 
stuffs,  $59,400,000;  raw  silk,  $35,200,000;  mineral  products,  petro- 
leum, eic.,  $16,000,000;  iron  and  manufactures  of,  $15,500,000;  cotton, 
$13,000,000;  wool,  $13,000,000;  machines  and  vehicles,  $8,000,000, 
and  animals.  $9,100,000.  Silke  figured  in  the  exporte  for  $47,250,000; 
cottons,  embroideries,  et«.,  for  ^0,800,000,  and  watches  and  clocks 
for  $22,700,000.  Imports  in  1900  are  estimated  at  $214,800,000,  and 
exports  at  $164,000,000. 

Consul  Morgan,  of  Aarau,  calls  attentioa  to  the  absolute  dependence 
of  Switzerland  for  existence  upon  the  outeide  world,  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  ner  entire  import  consists  of  food  stuffs, 
and  over  40  per  cent  of  raw  material,  which  is  reexported  in  the  shape 
of  manufactured  goods. 

Consul  Gifford,  of  Basel,  says  that  the  trade  in  1899  was  unequaled 
by  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  country  is  very  highly  developed 
from  an  economic  and  commercial  standpoint,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  being  $130  per  capita.     He  adda: 

Theee  amazing  reeulta  ore  attained  by  a  country  without  colonies  or  Beaports, 
without  coal,  iron,  or  in  £act  any  considerable  quantity  of  raw  material  for  textiles 
and  other  inanufacturei)  that  it  has  to  sell.  The  neces^ry  importation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  raw  material  used,  aa  well  ax  of  an  immense  quantity  of  cereals  and  pro- 
virions,  gives  a  balance  of  tnide  against  the  country  that  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  favorable  balance  in  the  caae  of  the  United  States.  We  have  here  the  onique 
case  of  exports  that  are  almost  exclusively  manufactures,  and  imports  that  are 
neariy  all  raw  material. 

The  heav_y  adverse  balance  of  trade  ^^nat  the  countrv  ie  perhape  made  good  by 
the  tourist  industry.  But  this  apparent  commercial  disadvantage,  together  with  the 
lack  of  raw  material  and  domwrtic  breadstuffs,  the  erection  of  protective  barriera 
against  the  countrv  by  all  its  good  customers  except  England,  the  unequal  burden  ol 
freight  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  communication,  cause  the  Swiss  statesman  and 
nianulacturer  to  view  the  situation  with  inquietude.  The  matter  of  the  German 
tariff  alone  has  driven  many  of  the  Swiss  tnauufactDrecB  to  transfer  their  business 
wholly  or  in  part  to  German  territory. 

The  consul  notes  that  the  Federal  Council  has  Issued  a  decree  sub- 
jecting American  goods  to  the  Swiss  general  tariff  after  November  1, 
liKK),  m  consequence  of  the  termination,  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1860,  under  which  Switzerhuid 
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emoyed  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Our  sales  to  Switz- 
erland, he  continueSj  are  much  more  important  than  is  generally 
supposed,  amounting  in  some  years  to  $14,CX)0,000.  The  enforcement 
of  the  general  tariff  will  affect  merchandise  the  value  of  which  con- 
stitutes only  about  H  per  cent  of  our  total  exports  to  Switzerland, 
Raw  cotton,  cereals,  and  petroleum,  which  makeup  the  greater  part  of 
our  sales,  will  continue  to  pay  the  same  duty  under  the  generu  tariff 
as  heretofore,  and  for  the  first  two  this  duty  is  nominal.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  articles  affected  by  the  change  which  are  bought 
from  the  United  States  in  more  than  trifling  quantities: 
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Imports  in  1898  were  estimated  at  811,890,000,  and  exports  at 
$6,691,000.  The  trade  with  the  chief  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1897 
was  divided  as  follows: 
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The  following  extracts  from  recent  reports  by  Consul-General  Dick- 
inson, of  Constantinople,  describe  the  increase  of  United  States  trade 
in  Turkey  and  the  American  exposition  at  Constantinople: 

The  freight  brought  to  Coostantinople  and  other  ievantine  porta  by  the  st«ainBhip 
Brand,  the  last  steamer  of  the  Barber  direct  line,  indicates  a  Kratifyii^  increase  in 
amount  and  variety  of  American  products  en tariDg  these  ports.  The  £rcin<I  has  just 
Btarted  on  her  return  voyage  to  the  United  States,  having  delivered  about  2,000  tons 
of  railroad  material  at  Alexandria,  intended  for  the  railroad  up  the  Nile,  and  about 
800  tons  of  other  products  at  this  port  and  Smyrna. 

The  American  goods  and  products  delivered  at  Bmyma,  Constantinople,  and 
Salonica  include  pumpa,  phonographic  goods  (nearly  4,550  pounds),  leather,  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  lai^  variety  of  hardware,  cotton  cloth,  tinware,  lamp  goods, 
woodeaware,  milling  machinery,  cotton  belting,  mowing  machines,  chturs  ancTother 
fumitnre.  clocks,  iron  bedsteads,  one  Mosler  mfe,  paints,  lard  and  oleo,  domestics, 
flour,  and  nearly  6,000  kegs  of  wire  nails. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  direct  line  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  freights, 
wire'nails  and  a  few  other  articles  of  American  manu&cture  appear  to  have  tiUcen 
poopcoBJon  of  the  levantine  markets.  In  the  opinion  of  ^ood  judges,  many  other 
staple  articles  will  be  equally  popular  when  once  fairly  inbtxluc^.  For  the  first 
timein  the  history  of  Constantinople,  as  I  am  informed,  some  of  the  leading  stores, 
notably  the  Bon  March6  and  Hayden  Brothers,  have  given  orders  for  a  line  of 
American  boots  and  shoes.  They  are  so  far  supe^or  to  those  of  European  manufac- 
ture that  imporieis  have  every  confidence  in  their  extensive  sale. 

Thecaptain  of  the  Brand  reports  that  nearly  200,000  tons  of  railroad  material  will 
be  used  on  the  Nile  B^lway  during  the  coming  season,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ordera  will  probably  be  given  to  American  manufactureie. 
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The  ex^ioeition  of  American  goods  aiul  products  which  was  eetablislied  last  year  in 
Constantinople '  under  the  name  of  the  American  Oriental  Agency  isalready  a.  Bucceso 
and  has  outgrown  the  expectatione  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  buunees.  They 
have  found  theiraccommodationsiiaadequate,  and  haverecentlv  rented  and  removed 
to  a  large  building  centrally  located  on  the  principal  street  oi  the  business  part  of 
Constantinople. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  markets  of  the  East  are  not  w^ting  for 
American  goods.  They  are  already  occupied  by  the  English,  (reiman,  French,  and 
other  nations;  and  the  entering  wedge  of  American  commerce  is  not  to  be  dnven 
into  those  markets  without  intelligent,  persistent,  and  vigorous  blows.  There  will 
be  no  rush  of  American  products, 'except  in  such  articles  as  wire  noils,  railway  male- 
rials,  rails,  and  otheriron  goods,  in  whii:h  our  prices  are  clearly  below  foreign  compe- 
tition. Tradegenerallymustbeexploitedandbuiltupby  thesaraemeansand  methods 
used  in  other  localities  where  the  field  has  been  preempted,  especially  as  those  who 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  these  markets  are  shrewd  enough  to  be  extremely 
jealous  and  apprehensive  of  American  rivals. 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  concerning  the  aim  and  scope  of  this 
exposition  and  American  Oriental  Agency,  I  b^  to  offer  an  eiplaaati<Hi  as  to  what 
it  IS  and  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  an  exjMeition,  betsuse  it  carries  a  large  line  of  aimolee  of  American  goods  of 
great  variety,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  staple  goSis  which  flna  ready  sale  in  theTurkish 
markets.  But  it  is  not  merely  an  exposition.  It  is  a  business  enterprise  conducted 
for  profit,  with  every  facility  whicn  extensive  capital,  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
laneuages,  exrrerience,  and  brains  can  employ;. 

Nor  IS  it  a  close  corporation."  Any  American  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  put  his 
goods  on  the  markets  of  Turkey,  E^ypt' Greece,  the  Balkans,  and  southern  Russia 
can  join  this  enterprise  without  the  peymentof  a  single  dollar  and  with  theaBsurance 
that  every  reasonable  effort  will  bo  made  to  find  a  market  for  his  products.  If  they 
are  sold,  credit  is  not  given  to  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  who  may  be  irreeponsible,  but 
the  exporter  deals  directly  for  cash  or  on  credit,  as  may  be  agreed,  with  W.  S.  Bige- 
low  A  Co.,  of  116  Broad  street,  New  York,  or  with  the  American  Oriental  Agency, 
whose  proprietor,  Mr.  L.  ZariH,  is  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Constantinople. 
Neither  he  nor  Messrs.  Bigelow  &  Co.,  who  represent  the  American  end  of  the  com- 
bination, can  get  any  return  for  their  labor  and  expense  except  by  selling  the  goods 
of  the  [i^rties  they  represent  and  making  a  profit  thereon. 

This  is  the  only  method  by  which  an  mdividual  exporter  can  reach  the  foreign 
market,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  true  method.  The  middlenian  who  con- 
nects the  exporter  with  the  foreign  consumer  must  l>e  directly  interested  in  aelling 
goods  and  getting  his  pay.  If  he  derives  compensation  in  any  other  way,  he  is 
almost  certam  to  relax  his  efforts.     Moreover,  in  this  case  the  exporter  pays,  if  he 

Kys  anything,  not  for  nunbows  or  promises,  but  for  actual  results.  By  combining 
ge  and  varied  interests,  the  American  Onential  Agency  can  aHord  to  do  what 
would  be  impossible  for  a  smaller  concern,  to  wit,  canvass  the  market  thoroughly, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  derive  no  profit  unless  sales  are  actually  ma^a 

ELECTRICAL  OOODS  IN   TUBKET. 

The  United  States  charg^  d'affaires  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Griscom, 
writes  under  date  of  September  L,  1900,  that  a  shipment  of  olectricsl 
appliances  from  an  American  firm  had  been  received  in  that  city. 
Upon  arrival  there  the  merchandise  was  seized  in  the  custom-house 
and  refused  admittance  to  the  Empire,  the  introduction  of  electrical 
appliances  of  any  description  being  prohibited.  Mr.  Griscom  caused 
some  samples  of  the  goods — small  reading  lamps,  toys  with  storage 
battoriea  attached,  etc. — to  be  taken  to  the  palace  and  brought  to  tfie 
attention  of  the  Sultan.  The  latter  was  much  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  articles  and  bought  the  whole  consignment  for  his  personal  use. 
He  also  issued  an  irade  authorizing  the  introduction  of  similar  articles 
into  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  adds  Mr.  Griscom,  that  a  permanent  trade  may  be 
established  in  this  cla.SH  of  goods,  though  it  should  be  understood  that 

iSce  Adrance  SbeeU  No.  61S  (December  27,  ISM);  Conmlu  Repom  No.  28S  (FebfQUT,  VM). 
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the  irade  does  not  refer  to  electrical  appliances  of  all  kindi^.  Tho 
ffeneral  interdiction  a^nst  dynamos,  electrical  plants,  telephones,  etc., 
still  exiabs. 


ITNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  review  of  commercial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  is 
taken  from  the  British  Trade  JoumaL,  London,  January  I,  1901: 

la  comporiiif;  the  position  of  Britieh  trade  at  the  banning  of  Uie  nineteenth  cea- 
tary  with  that  it  has  now  acquired,  it  must  tw  borne  in  mind  that  the  year  1!<01  found 
the  United  Kingdom  at  war  with  half  of  Europe;  and  that  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
we  most  go  back  to  1792,  before  the  great  war  with  France  comuienced.    In  that 


yuu*.  with  a  population  of  about  8,000,000,  we  exported  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
nearly  £25,000,000  ($121,662,500)  and  imported  £16,600,000  ($94,896,750)  worth; 
1793  saw  our  exports  fall  to  £17,000,000  ($82,730,500),  but  after  that,  despite  the  war 
and  Napoleon's  anti-British  decrees  at  Berlin  and  Milan,  our  trade  grew,  for  the 
influence  of  the  inventions  of  James  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  t^t^utt,  andCromp- 
toD  was  beginning  to  show  iteelf,  and  in  fifteen  years,  from  1738  to  1S03,  tiie  cotton 
trade  hod  trebled.  Added  to  these  inventions,  that  gave  us  practical  monopolies  in 
textile  manufacturing,  came  the  victories  of  Nelson,  which  insured  for  Great  Britain 
the  control  of  the  seas,  and  opened  thereby  new  markets  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
markets  again  which  we  could  monopolize  at  our  will.  This  niovctneiit  was  asisted 
indirectly  Dy  Napoleon  himself,  tor  by  hia  victories  over  Spain  and  Portugal  he  cut 
adrift  the  great  colonies  of  those  countries  in  South  and  Central  America  and  gave 
them  an  independence  of  which  they  at  once  availed  themselveH  by  buying  English 
goods  in  the  cheapest  market  instead  of  from  their  European  proprietors  Mean- 
while, there  was  no  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  any  European  country — 
France,  Clermany,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Italy  were  one  vast  battle 
ground,  either  at  war  with  France  or  with  one  another  at  the  behests  of  Napoleon. 
Where  new  markets  were  not  opened  by  declarations  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
Spanish  or  Portiwiese  colonies,  we  acquired  them  by  conquest.  Thus  many  of  the 
West  India  Island  British  Guiana,  the  Cane,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  many  districts  of 
India,  Australia,  and  Tasmania  were  addea  to  the  BriUsh  possessions.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  in  spite  of  the  war  our  exports  grew  from  over  £34,000,000 
($166,461,000)  in  1800  to  over  £68,000,000  ($282,257,000)  in  1815,  when  Waterloo 
tvonght  thelong-looked-for  peace.  The  Htru^Ie  with  France  had,  however,  cost  the 
conn&y  £830,000,000  ($4,039,195,000),  no  Ics  than  £622,000,000  ($3,026,963,000) 
having  been  added  to  the  national  debt.  Money  had  to  be  raised  by  heavy  duties  on 
ipirita,  plate,  brick,  stone,  glass,  tiles,  tea,  coffee,  wineii,  fruit,  hats,  hair  powder, 
faoraee,  and  dogs.  Then  came  an  income  tax,  and  soon  there  were  few  articles  of 
any  kind  not  taxed.  loans  were  resorted  to  again  and  airain,  eighteen  being  raised 
from  1793  to  1801 ;  and  we  paid  in  subsidies  or  loans  to  Europe  from  1792  to  1817 
not  1MB  than  £57,000,000  ($277,390j500). 

From  1616  to  1860,  the  commercial  history  of  England  is  the  record  of  the  struggle 
with  its  enormous  debt  The  trouble  was  increased  by  the  transition  in  progress  from 
an  almost  entirely  wricultural  to  an  industrial  and  commercial  community,  and  the 
inevitable  conflict  oiinteresle  which  such  a  chanf>e  entailed.  The  agricultural  classes 
were  dismayed  at  the  fall  in  prices,  and  their  influence  was  so  powerful  that  they 
were  able  to  check  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  unless  the  price  was  above  SOs. 
($19.46)  a  quarter.  Duties  on  raw  materials  and  practically  every  commodity  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  manufactures  hampered  our  industries  in  all  directions. 
Badharvestsmadematteraworae;  commercial  panicsoccurred, audit Iwcameevident 
that  the  burden  of  duties  on  imports,  first  rendered  necesary  by  Ihe  national  debt, 
would  have  to  be  lightened.  Continental  countries,  impovenslied  bv  the  long  war, 
could  not  buy  our  manufactures  very  freely,  and  it  became  more  »nh  more  impera- 
tive to  produce  more  cheaply  in  order  to  tap  the  new  markets  in  America,  India, 
China,  South  Africa,  and  the  colonies.  Some  relief  was  afforded  by  reductions  of 
duties  in  1820,  and  from  1821  to  1830  our  imports  rose  from  £30,000,000  to  £40,000,000 
($145,995,000  to  $194,660,000),  and  exports  from  £40,000,000  to  £60,000,000  ($194,- 
060,000  to  $291,990,000),  the  average  being  £37,000,000  ($180,060,500).  In  1823  the 
duties  on  wool  and  silk  were  redu^,  for  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  instead  of  exporting  British  corn  and  wool  to  tlie  continent  we  should  be  able 
to  consume  all  onr  own  producto  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  available  from  abroad; 
1828  saw  the  be^niuiii]^  of  the  end  of  the  agricultural  influence  with  the  itilr'idiiction 
of  the  first  sliding  ecale  of  duties  on  grain.  The  kf^u^I  strengthening  of  our  man»- 
fictnring  porition  and  the  demand  for  our  goods  &om  all  parts  of  the  world  b^fau  to 
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convince  onr  polltjciane  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  sweeping  raductiona  in  dntice, 
and  the  introduction  of  direct  meana  of  revenue  msina.  From  1837  to  1840,  our 
average  exporte  had  grown  to  £59,000,000  ($287,123,500),  as  against  the  average  of 
£37,000,000  (tlS0,060,600)  between  1821  to  1830.  This  led  to  the  argument  that  if 
such  reaultfl  could  be  achieved  under  the  weight  of  heavy  import  duties,  what  could 
not  be  done  when  those  duties  were  reduced  or  abolished?     Examining  the  induH- 
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trial  condition  of  the  world,  there  was  not  then  a  single  country  to  be  found  able 
compete  in  the  alighteet  degree  with  our  mnaufacturee,  either  at  home  or  in  neutmi 
markets  abroad.  Such  competition  was  looked  upon  as  bo  improbable,  bo  far  in  the 
fntnre,  that  it  could  be  safely  disr^arded.  The  t^ptation  Cor  tariff  reform  grew  rap- 
idly into  an  overwhelming  force,  and  brought  about  the  legislation  which,  beginning 
wiui  the  twelve  hundred  articles  on  the  customs-house  list  in  1841,  did  not  reet 
until  1860,  when  every  duty,  except  about  twenty  items  for  revenue  purpoeee,  had 
been  repealed.  During  the  same  period,  numerous  inventions  aroee  to  assist  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Railways  were  built  in  every  direction,  gold  was  discov- 
ered in  California  and  Australia,  new  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  were  opened,  steam 
Swercame  into  ^nersl  use,  nav^tion,  with  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in 
i9,  was  flourishing.  We  were  perfectly  secure  at  home  and  abroad,  free  to  devote 
all  our  energies  to  trade  and  industries,  and  we  made  good  use  of  our  opportunities. 
The  real  basis  for  all  our  subeequent  prosperity  was  laid  between  1793  and  1815,  and 
it  needed  but  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  shipping  facilities,  railways,  telegraphs, 
cheap  postage,  and  the  numerous  labor-saving  devices  and  mechanical  improvements 
whicn  peace  brought  forth,  to  enable  us  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  and  its  poeseemons,  and  even  to  advance  money  for  the  development  of  for- 
eign countries. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  mannfactnring  industry  developed.  In  1876,  onr  total  for- 
eign  trade  amounted  to  £656,000,000  (13,192,424,000),  and  in  1896  to  £703,000,000 
(^,421,149,500).  True,  there  have  been  years  of  depreaiion,  such  as  those  of  1866, 
1874-75, 1884,  and  1894-961  hut  these  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
recurrence  of  trade  booms  which  have  lifted  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  to  a 
higher  position  than  before.  In  1809,  our  exports  reached  a  total  value  of  more  than 
£329,000,000(?l,601,078,500),and  ourimporta £485,000, 000  ((2,360,000,000), thetrade 
balance  being  amply  accounted  tor  by  the  payments  on  British  investments  abroad 
and  by  the  profits  on  our  shipping.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1900  our  total 
exports  were  valued  at  £326,000,000  ($1,586,479,000),  and  our  imports  at  £477,000,000 
($2,321,320,500);  in  other  words,  our  exports  have  multiplied  in  value  tenfold  in  the 

Cft  century,  and  our  imports  more  than  twentyfold,  while  population  has  increased 
t  fivefold.  Our  exports,  with  the  exception  ot  coal,  consist  entirely  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  however  much  foreign  competition  may  hove  increased  during  the  last 
Kw  years,  there  is  no  other  country  which  can  show  so  vast  an  exportation  of  man- 
ufactured commodities.  The  future  is  full  of  yet  further  possible  developments  of 
British  trade.  The  markets  of  ChinaandAfricaareasyet  scarcely  touched,  and  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  and  robust  trade  with  British  colonies  and  possecBions.  With 
Australia  a  sreat  commonwealth,  with  a  federated  South  Africa  Having  one  customs 
tariff  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  with  Canada  and  the  Northwest  st^idily  growing 
in  population,  with  improving  markets  in  Russia,  Spain,  Spanish  America,  Japan, 
and  India,  our  industnes  and  commerce,  though  there  may  be  occasional  years  of 
depletion,  will  continue  their  prosperous  career.  Our  manufacturers  are  now  more 
alert  and  better  equipped  than  at  any  former  period;  the  high  quality  of  British 
goods  is  universally  admitted,  and  we  have  shipping  facilities  and  financial  advan- 
tages which  our  competitors  lack. 

ConsularofficersthroughoutGi'eatBritainreportiDcreasedia  imports 
of  American  shoes,  furniture,  agricultural  implements^  tools,  nour, 
electric  appliances,  etc.  A  good  sale,  saya  Vice-Consul  Nixon,  of  New- 
castle, would  be  founu  for  wax  calf  golosbcd  boots  with  kid  leg,  both 
lace  and  button;  for  Oxford  shoes  of  the  same  material  (wax  calf)  and 
browD  of  all  kinds.  Medium  and  better  class  eoods  And  favor  when 
*'welted."  Attention  should  be  paid  to  durabihty.  Makers  complain 
that  the  soles  of  American  shoes  are  sometimes  soft  and  porous.  Mr. 
Nixon  thinks  there  is  a  fair  market  for  gas  and  oil  engines,  these 
being  extensively  used  in  nearly  every  branch  of  business.     American 

grinters'  type  and  supplies  are  well  known  in  his  district.    Vice-Consul 
entoD,  of  Bradford,  thinks  that  there  would  be  a  still  more  marked 
increase  in  imports  of  Amertcati  furniture  if  more  attention  were  pud 
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to  the  English  styles.  There  is  also  a  good  opening  for  well-finished 
wood-frame  bedsteads,  which  are  coming  into  more  general  use.  The 
demand  for  hardware  is  large  and  growing,  especially  for  refrig- 
erators, steam  valves,  radiators,  and  lawn  mowers.  Our  engineers' 
machinery  and  tools  are  acknowledged  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  others 
and  command  an  ever -increasing  sale. 

Consul  Boyle,  of  Liverpool,  points  to  the  opening  for  American 
coal.  The  first  importations,  he  says,  excited  curiosity,  but  it  is  now 
welcomed.  While  Britishers  used  to  proudly  boast  that  there  was  no 
coal  equal  to  their  own,  they  will  give  ours  a  fair  trial,  and  are  already 
conceding  that  it  is  egual  to  the  British  product.  If  it  can  sell  in 
England  for  a  few  shillings  a  ton  less  than  the  home  product,  continues 
the  consul,  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  it.  The  question  of  freight 
is  serious.  It  is  not  unltkelv,  however,  that  prospects  for  a  permanent 
trade  in  American  coal  will  Se  better  on  the  Osntinent  than  in  England. 
A  public  sentiment  Is  being  created  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  an 
export  duty  on  coal. 

A  commercial  intelligence  branch  of  the  board  of  trade  was  estab- 
lished early  in  1900,  and  the  organ  of  the  board — the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal — was  converted  from  a  monthly  into  a  weekly  periodical,  in 
order  that  consular  and  other  commercial  reports  of  current  interest 
might  be  given  more  promptly  to  the  public. 

BHmSH  TBADE  AND  POBEIGN  OOHFETmON. 

Consul  McFarland  sends  from  Nottingham,  December  21,  1900, 
copies  of  articles  written  by  the  editor  of  Fielden's  Magazine  for  the 
London  Mail.  Thev  have  attracted  attention,  says  the  consul,  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  American  and  German  competi- 
tion is  frankly  recognized,  and  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters.    The  articles  read: 

I.  Candid  Admibsionb. 

Oar  nuuiiifactniera  have  long  been  aabjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  ^neral  press, 
founded  upon  a  number  of  inetancee  which  present  British  manufactnrinin^  enterprise 
in  an  aspect  of  inferiority  compAred  with  that  of  He  two  great  rival  industrial  powers, 
vix,  America  and  Germany. 

British  manufacturing  cupremacy  is  being  threatened  in  the  most  serious  way;  Id 
fact,  there  is  a  strong  probability,  unless  remedial  measures  are  resorted  to,  that  in 
the  coarse  of  a  decade  or  two  we  may  be,  as  a  manufacturing  and  export  nation, 
placed  Id  b  situation  in  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  J  shall  endeavor  to  show  where 
we  are  suffering  1  why;  and  what  can  be  done  to  retrieve  the  position. 

I  will  also  show  wliere  we  are  doing  well. 

But  the  question  that  first  arises  is  one  that  mav  seem  paradoxical  in  view  of  the 
preceding  remarks— namely,  are  we  suffering  at  alt  7  On  that  point  there  are  mixed 
opinioHB  among  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  many  of  whom  I  have  interviewed 
and  received  communications  from ;  but  the  farts  all  round  admit  of  but  one  con- 
clumon. 


The  state  of  a&irs  existing  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to-day  is  that  houses 
are  full  up  with  work;  orders  are  not  only  freely  coming  in,  but  are  being  refused! 
prices  are  well  maintained  in  most  cases,  and  good  dividends  are  being  earned  on 
invested  capital. 

In  view  of  this,  it  will  be  better  for  t^e  moment  to  disregard  the  opinions  expressed 
by  individual  firms,  especially  those  who  have  many  months'  work  in  hand,  and  for 
that  reason  may  not  look  forward  with  any  feeling  of  apprehension  to  competition 
from  abroad,  at  all  events,  for  the  present 
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StatiBticalabBtroctsof  our  trade  with  the  colonies  and  other  conntriee  show  that 
our  trade  is  increaaiiiK;  but,  in  apite  of  that,  Britain  ia  not  maintaining  her  position. 
The  facte  e.iv  simply  that  in  more  than  one  sphere  of  influence  and  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  industry  we  are  being  beaten  :  and  though  the  fundamental  elements  of 
British  character^  which  has  exerted  hitherto  such  a  sway    in  thewnrld,  have 
remained  unimpaired,  and  will,  I  believe,  continue  to  maintain  that  influciico  they 
have  exerted  in  the  past,  we  are  nevertheless  not  maintaining  our  position.    It  can 
not  be  divided  that  a  condition  of  stringency  in  international  industrial  compeU- 
lion  has  arisen  to  which  our  paat  records  afford  no  parallel- 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  enter  into  anv  discussion  of  economics,  though 
Imay  say,  en  pat  '' '  ■  ■    ■     ■  ........... 

of  this  country  n. 


'  Whether  thia  be  so  ot  not,  however,  there  is  one  primary  and  ;^ramount  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  journalist  at  the  present  time  wiio  may  be  m  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  his  country's  industries,  and  that 
is  to  aacert^n  and  supply  the  fullest  particulars  of  those  conditions  which  havo 
enabled  foreign  rivalry  to  obtain  an  advantageous  position  over  us. 

There  are  only  two  great  countries  from  whom  we  have  anything  seriously  to  tear, 

i,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Gennany,  and  i  place  them  in  their  relative 

rder  of  importance  in  this  respect. 

America's  natural  resources  are  almost  unlimited,  and  her  power  of  production  at 
the  present  moment  is  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  double  her  present  population. 

Germany's  reaourcee  and  powers  of  production,  thbugh  not  approaching  those  of 
the  United  States,  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  her  competition  is,  therefore, 
assuming  more  and  more  formidable  proportions  every  day.  Probably  few  of  my 
readers  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  informative  policy  established 
during  some  years  by  the  United  States  in  ri^rd  to  outside  commerce.  This  is 
almost  totally  directed  against  this  country,  and  undoiilit^'iUy  has  as  its  object  the 
gradual  occupation  ot  ourown  export  markets.  The  result  is  all  too  apparent,  as  the 
following  example  will  show. 


The  tntoFeat  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  is  at  the  moment  centered  on  South  Africa.  Ten  years  ago,  via,  in  1889, 
the  volume  of  our  export  trade  there  amounted  to  £13,130,166  (¥63,<J27,152);  to-day 
it  is  £15,256,041  {$74,243,523),  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  South  Africa  was  fifteen  times  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain;  the  lapse  of  ten  yeais  has  marked  an  increase  of  six  times  the  orieinal 
volume,  so  that  to-day  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  by  five  times. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  export  trade  of  Germany  to  the 
same  colony;  ten  years  having  enabled  Gennany  to  quadruple  her  trade,  so  that 
tonla^  the  value  of  her  exports  to  South  Africa,  compared  with  those  ol  Great 
Britain,  are  only  fifteen  times  leas,  as  against  sixty-three  times  a  decade  ago. 

In  Canada,  for  the  ten  yeara  ending  1898,  Great  Britain's  export  trade  lost  ground 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000,0(X1  ($9,733,000);  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Gennanv  and 
the  United  States  mcreased  in  the  latter  case  to  the  extent  of  neariy  £6,0dO,000 
(129,199,000), 

To  take  a  parallel  instance  in  an  example  of  trade  with  a  foreign  country,  we  find 
that  German  trade  is  steadily  gtuning  ground  in  Russia  at  the  expense  of  British 
trade.  The  volume  has  been  declining  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  will  be  evi- 
denced by  the  following  figures: 
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Ruuia's  imports  from  Germany  last  year  t^ounted  to  £24,528,131  ($119,368,150), 
or  36.8  per  cent  of  all  Russia's  imports.  Thus,  white  Russia's  iiiii>ortA  from  Great 
Britain  were  21.8  per  cent  of  her  total  import  trarie,  those  from  Gemiany  were  38.8, 
%uree  which  are  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ratio  for  the  yws 
1SB»-1692  waa  only  1.2  to  1.  ^ 


eubope:  united  kingdom. 


Inetaoces  of  this  tendency  of   the  trade  of  our  two  great  commercial  ri^-als  to 

increase  in  a  )creater  ratio  than  that  of  the  United  Kinpioiii  could  Ix.'  inultiplie<l;  but 
the  above  examples  will  suffice  to  prove  a  Btat«  of  imairs  thtkt  pre\'ailtj  generally. 
The  dead  t^t  that  has  been  made  upon  the  home  market  has  produced  a  result  of  a 
wide-reach ing  character,  which  our  manufacturera  never  had  the  elighteet  contt'ui- 
plation  of  lesH  than  twentv  years  ago. 

To  take  one  example,  tnere  is  hardly  a  workshop  now  of  any  importance  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  doeenot  use  American  tools  and  labor-saving 
devices.  Onlyrecently,  I  went  over  alarge  works  the  proprietore  of  which  havolaid 
down  some  £20,000  tf97,330)  worth  of  new  machinery.  Of  this  compaiatively  targe 
amount,  two-thir<lB  is  American  and  the  balance  Bri^eh.  Many  other  works  that  I 
have  visited  operate  in  more  or  less  degree  American  machine  tools,  and  yet  the 
majority  of  British  firms,  owing  to  the  amount  of  business  they  have  on  hand,  are 
schooling  their  iniads  to  the  happy  delusion  that  England  is  not  suffering  overmuch 
from  this  seriously  organized  and  highly  suucetwful  competition. 

In  many  other  branches  of  engineering  manufacture,  tlie  American  aud  continental 
engineers  rival,  and  in  sonie  cases  excel,  our  best  efforts,  and  succeed  in  introducing 
into  this  country  many  articles  which  we  fondly  imagined  butashort  time  ago  could 
not  be  made  better  or  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain. 

For  example,  I  may  cite  electrical  machinery,  locomotives,  steel  rails,  sugar-pro- 
ducing and  agricultuial  machinery,  and  latterly  even  stationarj'  enginen,  the  pride 
and  backbone  of  the  British  engineering  industry. 

The  importation  of  English  mining  machinery  is  almost  extinct  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  IS  suffering  severely  from  competition  in  English  colonies. 

The  self-eat iafacti'in  evinced  by  tlie  average  British  manufacturer  may  perhaps  be 
mainly  attributable  to  that  insular  prejudice  which  is  his  birthright,  but  the  fact  that 
he  peniistently  refuses  to  read  aright  the  facts  that  our  statisticians  are  continually 
compiling  or  the  warning  notes  there  are  from  time  to  time  uttered  by  those  of  our 
politicians  who  have  thelarger  interests  of  the  country  at  heart  must  he  pressetl  home 
to  him.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  the  moni>poly  of  tne  miuiufacturing  industries  to 
remain  with  any  one  single  country,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  eucli 
nation  will  produce  that  particular  kind  of  goods  for  which,  by  reason  of  its  natural 
resourcee  and  the  industry  and  technical  skill  of  its  people,  it  is  best  Atteil. 

The  nio»t  eDlightened  of  our  manufacturers  recognize  this,  and  are  rapidly  Rtting 
tliemselvex  for  the  more  serious  competitJon  which  must  ensue  as  inevitably  as  the 
operation  of  a  natural  law  enforces.  1  say,  therefore,  that  while  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  panic,  there  is  every  reason  why  wo  should  be  seriously  coiiceriu^d,  and  that 
we  should  ail(>))t  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  the  great  heritage  that  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  foresight,  energy',  skill,  and  endureui«  of  our  forefathers. 

n. — Whkrb  thm  Shoe  Pinches. 

The  subject-matter  of  my  previous  article  indicated  that  the  vast  strides  made  in 
British  export  trade  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  were  not  main  tallied. 
ee)>eciBlly  duriug  the  last  ten  years,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Germany. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  epecihcally  those  industries  suCering  more  keenly  and 
directly  from  competition. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  perhaps,  affords  the  most  pointed  example  of  a  caee 
where  not  only  the  Unil«d  Slates  but  Germany  also  have  ousted  us  fromoursupreme 
position,  the  year  1891  being  noteworthy  aa  witnessing  the  output  of  steel  in  this 
country  falling  behind  that  or  the  United  States  by  5,cSo,000  tons  and  of  Germany 
by  over  a  milhon.  In  spite  of  the  factthatsteel  ship  platan,  which  until  just  recently 
were  selling  at  £8 10a.  (f41.37)  per  ton,  are  now  being  ofleml  at  £7  ISs.  ($^(7.72),  they 
!ire  being  undersold  by  American  makers,  who  have  sold  for  forward  delivery  to  Clyde 
^hipbuildeiB  thousands  of  tons. 

American  pig  iron  is  seriously  threatening  the  malleable  iron  trade,  anil  steel  bars, 
blooms,  and  ship  plates  are  being  pushed  Into  this  couutry  with  tlie  at^siduity  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  country  of  their  origin. 

In  the  case  of  malleable  iron,  engineera  are  not  bo  conservative  in  America  as  in 
fbgland,  and  whenever  in  the  former  country  an  engineer  can  see  his  way  clear  to 
use  a  casting  to  replace  a  forging,  he  does  so.  The  conse<]Uence  is  that  works  aro  car- 
ried on  on  a  far  larger  si«lc,  and  workmen  turn  out  ijuite  50  per  cent  more  in  a  day's 
work,  while  wages  are  under  15  per  cent  more  than  paid  on  this  aide  of  the  AUantic. 
H.  Doc.  880,  Pt  1 16  I  ,,     I    GoOt^lc 
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The  machine  tool  trade  is  where  the  greateet  competition  exists  between  America 
and  England. 

The  fact  that  the  most  advanced  and  pushful  firms  in  England  to-day  are  those  who 
havelarge1yadopt«dmachine  tools  emanating  from  America  goes  toprove  two  things: 
(1)  That  they  are  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  and  (2)  that  British  users  of  these 
tools  are  becoming  alive  to  adopting  increased  methods  of  production.  Here,  some 
important  circumstances  enter  in  connection  with  the  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  these 
ingenious  devices— i.  e.,  the  relations  of  the  trade  unions  to  the  conditions  of  labor. 
In  this  connection,  however,  I  shall  deal  with  the  matter  in  my  next  article.  Suffice 
it  to  pay  here  that  the  excellence  and  utility  of  American  automatic  tools  are  manifest, 
and  that  they  are  displacing  many  of  the  tools  of  the  old  country,  which  enterprising 
British  firms  are  selling  at  low  rates  to  tlieir  less  enterprising  brethren. 

In  the  chemical  trades  Giermany,  by  reason  of  her  oetter  eq_uipment  in  technical 
training,  ^ded  by  our  defective  patent  laws,  has  quite  outstripped  ue.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  magniliceut  aniline  colors  and  dyes  made  from  coal  tar  originated  in 
England,  yet  we  owe  the  subsequent  scientific  researches  and  commercial  poBsibilitie* 
of  the  colore  to  German  chemists,  with  the  result  that  Germany  to-day  is  iu  prac- 
tically an  unassailable  position  in  regard  to  the  aniline  dye  indua^. 

The  acetylene  gas  industry  hasnotmet  itsdue  meed  of  appreciation  in  this  country. 

The  great  drawbacks  to  thead\-ancementof  the  industry  are:  (1)  The  high  price  of 
calcium  carbide,  from  which  the  Jight,  with  the  addition  of  water  mechanically  oper- 
ated in  automatic  meters,  is  produced,  and  (2)  the  Board  of  Trade  restrictions  placed 
upon  its  storage  and  export  Five  years  ago,  calcium  carbide  was  known  only  to  Ger- 
man chemists  as  an  interesting  chemical  compound,  and  was  quito  unknown  to  the 
public.  Sow,  its  production  is  one  ot  the  most  important  German  chemical  indus- 
tries. Gennanj'  was  foremost  to  recognise  the  new  illuminant,  and  has  secured  the 
principal  place  in  its  production. 


In  agricalttiral  machinery  America  is  going  ahead  with  giant  strides,  and  it  ia  prob- 
able that  could  figures  be  compiled  the  result  would  be  a  revelation  to  most  p«)ple. 
America  is  eflsentiaily  a  country  of  agriculture  on  a  lar^  scale,  and  farms  which  in 
extent  are  mammoths  compared  with  those  that  exist  in  Great  Britain  early  called 
for  improved  methods  for  their  satisfactory  and  economic  working.  Foreign  compe- 
tition IB  also  becoming  an  increasingly  anxious  factor  to  all  those  whoare  particularly 
connected  with  contracting  branches  of  gas  machinery.  Continental  orders  are  now 
seldom  placed  in  England,  except  for  patented  ap^ratus  or  by  gas  concerns,  of  which 
many,  fortunately,  exist  on  the  Continpjit  under  British  ownerehip. 

But  although  the  Continent  has  particularly  ceased  to  buy  here,  it  has  not  yet 
invaded  the  home  market,  and  continental-made  gas  apparatus  is  ven'  rare  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  American  engineers  have,  during  the  last  iew  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  considerable  share  'of  business  here,  and  are  exercising  an 
increasing  intlaence  on  Englieh  gae  concerns. 

It  is  at  least  pleasant  to  find  that  although  many  British  productions  in  the  lighter 
engineering  branches  are  a  trifle  higher  in  price  than  those  with  which  they  are  com- 
peting, the  British  article  is  fairly  well  holding  its  own,  as  it  is  found  to  be  superior 
to  those  supplied  by  foreigners.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  curious  fact,  or  perhaps  a 
tribute  to  worth,  that  many  la^te  German  engineers  buy  goods  of  this  kind  from 
English  makers,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price.  One  of  the  great  disBdvontages 
under  which  English  mannfacturera  are  suffering  at  the  present  time  is  that  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  cheap  stuff  now  being  ofier«d.  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
bankrupt  stock  on  the  market  which  is  being  sold  at  unfair  prices.  Trade  will 
undoubtedly  improve  when  this  is  cleared. 


To  mention  a  specific  class  of  articlee — namely,  fans  and  motors.  These  are  bdng 
sent  into  this  country  upon  a  6<»le  which  clearly  shows  that  large  sums  in  capital 
have  been  expended  in  order  to  flood  the  British  markets  with  a  view  to  )>ojiutarizing 
thei«  agwn.  Their  general  characteristic  is  inferiority  and  lack  of  durability,  which 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  trade  in  general  in  that  they  are  tre<iuently  accepted  by 
those  whoplionld  knowbctterto  the  detriment  of  first-class  machines,  which  it  would 
bo  absolutely  imposmlile  to  produce  at  a  profit  at  anything  approaching  the  price  at 
which  foreign  goods  are  put  on  the  market.  The  well-made  Englinh-made  belt  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  own,  even  at  a  slightly  higher  price,  makers  finding  their  chief 
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obstacle  to  traile  expRnsion  ic  prohibitive  taritts.  This  serioaely  affects  most  British 
industries. 

Kollen  and  apintlles  afford  an  example  of  a  class  of  mikchine  parts  that  until  quite 
recently  were  esclusi^ely  manufactun^  in  this  country,  but  tliat  now  aofier  excees- 
ively  nnder  the  increasing  strese  of  French  and  (ierman  conipetition. 

Pumpij,  and  aniall  articles  in  the  equipment  of  steam  mactiinery,  and  steam  pipes, 
such  as  prefflure  gauges,  water  gaugep,  steam  valvw,  finiflied  brass  work,  ball  bear- 
ings, bnf^ht  steel  nuts,  bushes,  and  rollere,  arc  further  examples  of  British  manufac- 
tures  which  are  being  dinplaceil  by  American  and  continental  produce. 

I  can  not  afford  to  close  this  article  without  a  iiaaeinK  allusion  to  events  of  recent 
happening,  which  may  or  may  not  be  significant  as  indicating  a  threateneil  invasion 
of  American-made  locomotives  and  bridges,  a  n'sult  of  the  wholesale  adoption  of  the 
method  of  standardization  eveii  ss  applied  to  this  class  of  work. 

It  is  true  tliat  even  in.  the  forties  we  saw  American  lo4«motives  placed  on  English 
railways,  but  with  what  result  anyone  acquainted  with  English  railway  history  well 
knows.  A  rumor  is  persistent  that  the  more  recent  importations  of  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  companies  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  iJetter  fate  than  an  earlier  con- 
fflgnment  to  the  scrap  heap  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  locomotives  of  British 
nuke,  and  for  a  time,  perhaps,  we  may  suffer  immunity  from  this  particular  threat. 

It  was  not  the  substantiality  of  the  work  that  commended  Americanbridge  work  to 
its  adaptere.  This  fiad  to  give  way  to  the  more  pressing  necessity  of  time  considera- 
tion, so  that  in  constructional  work  we  may  alwi  rest  fearless  in  the  certainty  that 
hitherto  America  has  not  produced,  in  spite  of  standardization  methods,  anything 
that  compares  in  durability  and  solidity  with  the  girder  bridges  in  this  countiy. 

III. — Who  Should  Bear  thb  Blame. 

I  have  referred  previously  to  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  American  labor- 
saving  automatic  tools. 

It  is  conceded  that  labor-saving  appliances  now  enter  into  and  affect  almost  every 
trade  and  industry  in  the  Kingdom,  Fifty  veare  ago,  the  British  tool  maker  held  the 
esteem  of  the  world  lor  his  appliances.  The  tools  then  turned  out  from  our  work- 
shops were  the  prc^nitors  of  the  American  tools  of  to-day.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  constituted  formiid  the  tfieis  of  those  which  dominate  the 
modem  automatic  tools. 

Two  prime  reasons  have  prevented  the  British  maker  from  holding  the  premier 
position  in  tool  makine  of  everv  description  at  this  moment.  The  first  is  tnat  the 
pernicious  influence  ol  the  trades  unions  has  operated  against  any  («ving  of  labor. 
Anything  that  has  tended  toward  increased  output  hy  any  particular  machine  has 
been  insidiously  fought  tooth  and  nail  hy  the  trarte  unioniet«,  the  ofHcera  judging  in 
their  miptenie  wisdom  that  if  the  machines  turned  out  too  much  work,  lew  men  would 
consequently  be  employed,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  rules  an  would 
avoid  thie. 

MASTEES  TO   BLAMB,  AND   UBK. 

As  a  consequence,  until  the  ^reat  lockout  in  the  engineering  trades  some  fejv  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a  Ubor-savmg  tool  in  this  country  which  was  worked  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  freedom  of  workshop  control  by  the  masters  was  practically  a  dead 
letter.  To-<lay  the  conditions  are  slightly  bettei^not  a  great  deal.  Our  artisans  and 
workmen — than  whom  there  are  no  better  in  the  world— lose  sight  of  the  all-impor- 
tant fact  that  with  the  policy  they  adopt  the  mai^ters  are  handicapped  in  the  pro- 
gresive  industrial  race,  and  thereby  less  of  their  number  are  actually  emploved 
than  would  otherwise  l)e  the  case  if  they  worked  conscientiously  with  the  tools  they 
are  operating,  which  would  have  the  result  of  increasing  the  profits  and  growth  of 
t^e  establishment,  and  therefore  their  wages. 

In  America,  every  facility  ia  given  to  the  invention  of  tabor-saving  tools,  for  there 
they  Tecc«nize  the  truth  that  increased  and  cheapened  output  means  pea ter demand. 
The  production  per  man  ia  ther^ore  much  greater  than  with  U8,  and  his  wages  are 
higher. 

The  second  consideration  in  which  a  short-sighted  policv  has  been  adopted  lies  at 
the  door  of  tiie  masters.  Their  attitude  has  not  invariably  tended  toward  concilia- 
tion and  reform  on  mutually  ratisfactory  lines;  but  apart  from  that,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  they  set  up  a,  competition  among  themselves,  which  had  the  effect  of 
cheapening  prices  and  reducing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  machine  tools. 
Fifty  yeaie  ^^),  automatic  machmery  was  recogniiied  as  beinK  as  important  a  factor  as 
it  is  to^y,  but  owing  to  the  cuttii^  of  prices  by  the  manu&cturers  themselves,  the 
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machines  suffered  by  the  reduction  of  parte  which  liad  been  before  conHitlered  essen- 
tial t<i  perfection.  Hence  the  simplification  of  the  tools,  which,  however  well  built 
and  lasting  they  may  have  betin,  lacked  the  productive  qualities  which  characterize 
the  latest  patterns. 


A  further  case  of  the  advancement  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  that  the  excel- 
lence which  has  been  arrived  at  is  largely  due  to  the  svstem  of  special izal ion  and 
standard  illation,  which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  state  ot  perfection  in  their  work- 
shops and  factories.  They  manufacture,  we  make— make  anything:  that  is,  our 
periple  accept  almost  any  specification,  allow  themselves  to  have  all  sorts  of  restric- 
tions ^ut  upon  them,  and  are  often  worried  out  of  their  lives  by  the  fads  and  fancica 
of  their  customers.  The  Americans  will  have  none  of  it.  They  manufacture  stand- 
ard patterns  and  sizes  and  stick  to  them,  and  they  produce,  not  one,  but  a  dimen  or 
t«o  of  a  similar  tool  or  appliance  at  a  time,  and  stock  for  future  orders  and  quick 
delivery.  Thus  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  thought,  and  money  in  the  management, 
draftsmanship,  pattern  shop— one  of  the  most  expensiTe  departmental— and  fac- 
tory are  saved  and  production  is  necessarily  quicker  and  cheaper.  This  applies  in 
other  branches  of  the  engineering  industries,  particularly  in  regard  to  locomotives, 
which  are  produced  to  but  few  patterns  in  tile  States,  and  similarly  stocked,  so  that 
the  tmyer  takes  the  first  that  is  offered  or  none  at  all. 

In  this  countr}"  our  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  do  this,  as  each  railway 
engineer  has  special  designs  differing  in  unimportant  particulars,  thusgreatly  increas- 
ing cost  of  production,  and  lea.'tening  output.  It  may  be  claimed  tor  British  locomo- 
tives that  they  are  more  thoughtfully  designed  and  more  carefully  made  and  Anished 
than  the  American  types,  with  the  result  that  thev  have  a  longer  average  life  and 
cost  less  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  arc  probably  more  efficient 


With  regard  to  electrical  machinery,  American  and  Continental  practice  is  far 
ahead  of  ours.  This  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  meaiis  oE  illumination  and 
tranf  pwrt — coal-gas  and  steam,  respectively — were  much  more  complete,  satisfactory, 
and  highly  developed  than  have  ever  been  elsewhere.  There  was  not  heretofore  the 
same  urgent  need  cor  change,  particularly  as  change  would  mean  rendering  the  pre- 
vious system  obsolete,  which  had  been  arranged  and  perfected  by  enormous  expend- 
iture of  capital.  In  America  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent  it  was  merely  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system  where  none  had  been  Itefore;  therefore,  there  was 
practically  no  demand  for  electrical  machinery  in  this  country  till  comparatively 
recently,  and  now,  when  the  demand  has  come,  we  find  ourselves  outstripp^i  by 
our  rivals  with  their  superior  equipment,  knowledge,  and  practice. 

This  accounts  for  the  tendency  which  has  been  observect  here  on  more  than  one 
recent  occasion,  to  obtain  stationaryenginesforelei-tric-liphting  and  traction  purposea 
from  America.  It  is  computed  that  the  Americans,  having  had  more  experience  in 
such  work,  are  more  likelv  to  supply  the  right  article.  Agun,  the  advisinz  engineer 
is  probably  American,  and  wishes  to  have  an  engine  with  whose  desifrn  ana  operation 
he  is  familiar.  The  question  of  cost  may  enter  into  the  matter,  in  which  case,  if  the 
American  engine  is  cheaper  than  the  home-made  article,  it  is  prebably  due  to  tiie 
specialization  in  manufacture  referred  to  above. 


The  business  tactics  adopted  b^  our  opponents  are  not  a  neglieable  element  where 
competition  is  concerned.  A  topical  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  interested 
American  firms  whose  emissaries  in  the  form  of  mining  engineers,  captains,  and 
miners,  influenced  more  by  national  considerations  or  still  more  material  inducements, 
have  blindlj'  adopted  machinery  manufactured  in  their  own  countrj^,  even  where 
greater  efficiency  at  a  cheai*r  pnce  would  have  called  for  a  British  article. 

A  further  exampleof  German  sagacity  ie  exemplified  in  a  practice  recently  resorted 
toinSoulhAmerica,whereGermancutJery  failed  to  find  a  market  until  the  expedient 
was  hit  upon  of  stamping  it  with  a  close  imitation  of  a  British  trade-mark. 

The  superior  business  methods  of  the  American  manufacturer  in  getting  rid  of  his 
gooilsand  letting  all  the  world  know  it  are  familiar  to  many.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  ouratolid,  old-fashioned,  but  withal  sound  and  healthy,  trade  manufacturersabjure 
tlie  methods  «dopted  by  their  foreign  rivals.  But  the  American  and  German,  by 
their  asBertive  yet  tactful  metbodfl,  do  the  buwnesB.    They  spare  no  pains  or  expenae 
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to  att^n  their  object  The  contract  for  the  electric  lifts  for  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way, secured  by  a  well-known  American  house  in  the  teeth  of  etupendoua  opposition, 
when  the  consulting  engineers  had  virtually  made  up  their  minda  that  hydraulic  lifts 
were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  ie  a  striking  instance  of  American  enterprise  and 
busineea  tact. 

Tbeo,  Bsaic,  the  Americans  see  that  they  have  efficient  repreaentatives.  They 
appeal  to  the  foreign  buyer  in  the  vocabulary  of  his  country,  and  they  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  their  advertiHing  literature,  producing  their  catalogues  and  aimoance- 
incnts  in  a  most  tasteful  and  taking  manner. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  article  witliuut  mentioning  the  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion. In  Germany, where  perhapa  more  than  in  any  other  country  a  continuous  and 
consistent  system  prevails,  technical  education  is  considered  of  supreme  importance, 
and  is  fostered  by  the  Government. 

Yotmg  men  there  who  propose  becoming  engineers  are  taught  cbemistrj'  and  metal- 
lurgy in  a  practical  way;  and  in  the  Unit^  States  they  have  some  magnificent  insti- 
tutions giving  the  student  a  technical  and  practical  education  in  all  the  departmenta 
of  metwlur^,  engineering,  electricity,  and  applied  mechanita,  so  that  on  leaving 
the  university  these  young  men  take  a  higher  place  in  the  various  manufacturius 
establishments  than  the  artisan  who  has  obtaineil  his  knowledge  hy  rule^i [■thumb 
methods  in  the  workshop.  Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand,  and  most  of  the 
young  men  in  Germany  and  America,  when  they  take  up  their  duties  in  the  work- 
ehop  assigned  to  them^  do  bo  with  a  sound  theoretical  kn')wloilce  and  judgment  as 
to  thesdentific  conditions  underlying  the  production  of  the  work, 

IV. — Backwari>  Manopactdrkhs. 

Nations  can  not  live  on  prestifte.  British  goods  are  still  appreciate — nay,  more, 
preferred— in  raoet  markets  of  the  world,  and  very  many  customers  are  prepared  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  them  because  they  know  they  will  almoet  invariably  get  the 
ri»it  article. 

But  this  country  does  not  go  the  right  way  to  retain  its  customers.  Can  there 
be  anything  more  foolish  than  the  fact  that  in  Switzerland,  England  employed  the 
enormous  uumber  of  28  commercial  travelers  during  1899,  as  against  4,000  t^rman 
and  1,000  French  traveleis  who  have  successfully  invaded  tJiat  country?  Small 
wonder  that  British  trade  is  declining  in  many  Imea  in  Switzerland,  while  that  of 
Germany,  France,  and  America  is  going  up. 


It  is  a  lact  that  a  great  many  British  manufactorers  have  paid  little  or  no  heed  to 
the  proper  method  of  tranaacting  business  with  foreign  buyers.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  expense  of  preparing  and  ^tting  ap  a  handsome  catalogue  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  customers  abroad,  which,  irrespective  of  the  illustrations,  ihmkbuch  no  practical 
value  to  them,  a^  they  are  unable  to  understand  it.  Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  translate  the  English  weights,  measures,  and  currcucies  into 
those  of  Europe.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  of  wcioihls  and  meas- 
ures,  that  is  a  complex  question.  It  has  considerable  advantages,  but  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  revolution  are  likewise  very  apparent.  It  is  a  case  of  "  where  doc- 
tors disagree,"  as  many  eminent  authorities  are  divided  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  it  here,  as  the  practicability  orothcrwise  of  its  adoption  hardly, 
in  my  opinion,  aiteets  our  competitive  power  in  the  world's  markets. 

One  word  as  to  inland  transit  charges.  Although  the  railway  companies  are  very 
iar^ly  to  blame,  they  are  not  wholly  so.  The  graripiug  policy  of  landowners  and 
others  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiui  this  question,  out  lor  all  that  transit  chaives 
are  too  high.  Steamship  freight  is  in  the  aaine  catagory.  Take,  for  instance,  the  met 
that  American  piece  goods  are  carried  to  the  East  via  Liverpool  at  27s.  6<1.  ($6.69) 
per  ton  measurement,  while  for  English  goods  of  the  same  nature  a  charge  of  SSs. 
(£13,38)  per  ton  is  made,  which  is  equal  to  about  4d.  (8  cents)  per  piece.  Bar  iron, 
again,  is  carried  from  Antwerp  or  Botterdam  to  the  East  Indies  for  10s.  ((2.43)  per 
ton  lees  than  from  Liverpool.  Small  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  port  of  Hamburg 
and  other  Continental  ports,  or  of  foreign-owned  shipping. 


Tnth  regard  to  contract  work  two  essential  <'onsiderationa  ariac,  viz,  time  (an 
all-importuit  factor)  and  price. 

Not  ao  very  loi^  ago,  a  British  manufacturing  engineer  could  practically  command 
his  own  price.  Now  matters  are  very  different.  Many  things,  such  as  lociimotives, 
trucks,  and  railway  material,  are  much  liiglier  priced  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
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in  the  United  States,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  Che  home  arUule  U  better  in 
quality  and  workmanship.  tVith  regard  to  time,  take  as  an  instance  the  orders  for 
rolling  stock  recently  placed  in  En^and  and  the  United  States,  which  call^  fortli 
Home  Btroag  critdcisms  in  the  pubiic  preaa.  The  time  element  in  this  case  was  a 
;>aramount  factor,  and  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  thereon  by  the  contractors.  The 
averse  of  tlie  most  favorable  British  tenders,  of  which  there  were  13,  was  eighteen 
montOB  in  which  to  complete  the  work,  the  lowest  among  them  ten  months.  The 
average  time  of  the  Americans  was  tour  and  a  half  montha,  and  the  qnickeat  three 
mont£e.    Need  we  be  surprised  at  the  result? 


running  for  rails  and  chairs  with  one  of  the  leadine  British  steel  companies.  The 
final  deliveries  of  the  ^rst  contract  were  eleven  monuis  in  arreara;  of  the  second,  up 
to  the  time  of  writine  not  a  single  rail  had  been  delivered.  The  most  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  put  forth,  apparently,  by  the  dLrectors  of  the  railway  company,  but 
a  defidency  of  9,000  tons  is  shown,  with  the  natural  conseauence  that  very  great  delay 
and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  in  connection  with  tne  maintenance  of  work  on 
the  line.  To  use  the  chairman's  own  words,  they  went  where  they  "could  rely  upon 
good  material  and  prompt  delivery,"  and  tjiat  at  a  price  below  what  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  in  England. 

One  very  important  factor  that  cheapens  the  American  output  lies  in  the  keen 
rivalry  ana  competition  for  their  home  market  which  exiBtaamong  the  manu&cturere 
themselves  and  the  existence  of  a  protective  tariff,  inducing,  as  it  does,  large  invest- 
ments in  American  home  industries.  The  employment  of  thousands  of  workers  is 
-  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  above  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  are 
high,  but  this  drawback  has  been  met  by  the  wholesale  employment  of  the  auto- 
matic tool.  Hence  we  find  America  well  able  to  supply  and  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
home  market,  wiUi  t^e  facility  to  produce  for  export  parpoeee  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  point  of  economical  development,  America  has  advanced  a  stage  farther  than  w 

the  coirt  o.  , 

tries  and  the  failure  of  the  individual  to  hold  his  own  against  a  combination  of  capi- 
tal represented  by  several  peraons,  and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  combination  to 
fail  when  confronted  with  competition  emanating  from  an  organization  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  represented  by  the  limited  or  joint-stock  companies.  There  are  signs  that 
the  economic  revolution  will  not  cease  at  this  point,  and  conspicuous  in  the  United 
States,  and  much  les  bo  in  this  country,  we  have  examples  of  tlie  limited  company  in 
torn  being  absorbed  in  the  still  larger  ring  or  trust. 


Ln  pomt  ot  economical  aeveiopment,  &menca  nas  aavancea  a  srage  lanner  Lnan  we 
ve  m  the  prevailing  system  of  consolidating  ownerships  in  the  formation  ot  trusts, 
d  by  so  doine  reducing  the  number  of  profits,  which  is  another  factor  in  reducing 
i  cost  of  proouction.     In  this  country,  we  have  seen  the  (all  of  the  cottage  indua- 


In  conclading  this  article,  I  may  sum  np  the  question  as  to  why  we  are  losing 
ground  by  isolating  the  sujireme  factors  aflecting  the  problem: 

(1)  The  general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  appliances  and  to  scrap  old  and 
effete  tools. 

(2)  The  absence  of  the  system  of  standardization. 

(3)  The  bulure  to  adopt  the  best  commercial  methods. 

(4)  The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  complete  system  of  commercial  and  technical 
education. 

(5)  The  restriction  of  output  due  to  the  trade  unions. 

(6)  Our  inability  to  execute  big  contract  work  to  time  requirements  in  consequence 
of  our  state  of  unreadinesa  for  expanding  trade. 

(7)  And  last,  and  most  important  of  ail,  foreign  protective  tariffs. 

If  I  had  to  express  myself  in  one  proposition  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  America's 
rapid  progress  in  the  manufactures,  I  snouid  say  that  it  lay  in  the  idea  of  maintaining 
as  br  as  possible  a  standard  type  of  construction,  adapted  for  the  greatest  use  of  the 
greatest  numlier  of  customers,  and  in  employing  in  production  a  minimum  of  hand 
hibor  and  a  maximum  of  automatic  power  to  separate  component  parts. 

The  general  impression  that  readers  may  perhaps  have  gathered  up  to  the  present 
point  ot  this  series  of  articles  may  be  that  Britiph  maimfarturers  have  no  redeeming 
leatare,  but  in  the  endurance  of  finished  machinery  and  fitnew  for  work,  England  in 
many  instances  stilt  maintains  an  easy  lead.  .  , 

.,ooglc 
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Tbe  following  i^tatement,  showing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
Id  19U0  in  detail,  has  been  taken  from  board  of  trade  returns  for 
December,  1900: 


Importt  /rom  foreign 


and  BritWi  pnnMtmoru,  1900. 
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AFRICA. 


ALGERIA. 

Owing  [>erbapB  to  the  {geographical  position  of  Algeria,  firstly,  by 
reason  of  its  being  on  the  continent  of  Africa;  secondly,  because  it 
was  formerly  one  of  the  so-called  Barbary  States,  and  thirdly,  because 
of  ito  contiguity  to  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  its  exact  relation  to 
France  is  not  always  understood  in  America.  Letters  are  frequently 
addressed  to  this  consulate  requesting  information  which  assume  that 
Algeria  is  an  independent  country,  or  at  least  one  having  si>ecial  laws 
and  tariffs.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  state  that  Algeria  is  not  an 
independent  country,  nor  at  present  a  colony  of  France,  although 
it  was  at  one  time.  Algeria  has  even  a  closer  relation  to  the  mother 
country  than  one  of  our  Territories  has  to  the  General  (lovemment  of 
the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  she  sends  both  deputies  and  senators  to 
the  Parliament  at  Paris,  and  their  votes  have  equal  weight  with  those 
of  the  deputies  of  the  departments  of  France. 

French  laws,  with  a  few  immaterial  exceptions,  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sive as  the  codes  and  constitutions  of  our  States,  apply  throughout 
this  country.  Therefore,  any  merchant  who  desires  to  have  commer- 
cial relations  with  Algeria  has  only  to  apply  the  conditions  of  trade 
with  France  to  Algeria. 

OPBNINGB   FOB  UNTTBD   STATES  TRADE. 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation  here,  I  am  convinced  that  a  more 
certain  market  for  American  i)roducte,  aoapt^  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  does  not  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  the  commerce 
of  Algeria  is  controlled  by  the  French  and  a  few  foreign  honses  repre- 
senting European  countries,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
natives,  who  form  a  large  i»rt  of  the  population.  Possibly  at  some 
time,  native  methods  of  agfriculture  may  change,  but  as  plowing,  for 
instaiice,  is  still  done  in  Kabylia  with  a  crooked  stick  drawn  by  an  ox 
or  mule,  in  the  same  fashion  that  it  has  been  done  for  hundreds  of 
years,  uiis  method  will  probably  continue  for  some  time.  French 
farmers,  however,  are  not  behind  the  times,  and  the  most  improved 
implements  are  in  constantly  increasing  demand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  tools  at  the  fairest  prices  can  be  sold  here,  regardless  of  where 
they  come  from. 

Modern  Algeria,  dating  from  the  French  occupation,  has  an  active 
and  progressive  population.  Colonization  has  been  encouraged  from 
all  points  of  France,  and  there  are  practically  no  local  traditions  and 
time-honored  prejudices  to  be  overcome.  '  New  things  and  new 
methods  are  welcome.  r 
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Algerians  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  many  ways  in 
favor  of  the  mother  country,  especially  for  the  southern  part  of 
France.  Manufactures  are  not  encouraged  here  by  any  special  legis- 
lation. Algeria  is  forced  to  buv  from  France  many  thmgs  she  would 
be  glad  to  make  herself,  and  sne  would  rather  buy  from  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  country. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  "Why,  then,  is  not  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Algeria  more  extensive i"  Theanswec  is  that  there 
has  never  been  any  seriou-s  and  practical  effort  to  introduce  our  gjoods 
in  this  mariiet,  except  in  a  few  special  lines,  when  it  has  invariably 
been  successful. 

American  harvesting  implements,  sewing  machines,  and  petroleum  - 
are  in  advance  of  similar  importations  from  other  countries,  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  sewing  machines,  more  because  of  a  direct 
demand  from  hero  than  on  account  of  systematic  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce them.  Shoals  of  circulars  advertising  American  articles,  written 
in  Knglish,  with  price  lists  in  United  States  currency,  weights  and 
measures  are  received  at  this  consulate  for  distribution,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  worthless  and  go  immediately  into 
the  wastebaskets  of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  I 
constantly  receive  circulars  of  mechanical  devices  which  I  am  confi- 
dent would  find  a  ready  sale  if  they  were  properly  represented  to  the 
parties  intei'csted.  For  example,  I  have  spoken  to  merchants  here 
about  our  cash  registers  or  recorders.  To  tne  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  is  not  one  in  this  large  city.  Interest  is  shown  at  once,  but  no 
i^iiculai',  no  matter  how  well  illusti-ated,  can  give  a  practical  demon- 
stmtion  of  this  device. 

In  the  matter  of  electrical  appliances,  there  is  an  equal  dearth. 
Wire  screens  for  dooi's  or  windows  are  unknown,  although  much 
needed. 

American  food  products  are  sold  here  to  some  extent  through  branch 
houses  in  France,  and  are  popular  wherever  used.  In  short,  there  is 
hardly  an  article  of  American  growth  or  manufacture  which  would  not 
be  appreciated  here  if  presented  in  the  proper  way,  or  if  the  same 
effort  were  made  to  sell  the  goods  as  in  our  own  country. 

A  grocery  dealing  exclusively  in  American  food  products,  with 
some  one  to  practically  demonstrate  methods  of  cooking,  as  is  done  in 
many  of  our  large  stores  in  the  United  States,  would  ijc  a  gi^eat  suc- 
cess. An  enterprising  man  who  would  open  an  agency  for  American 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices  could  extend  his  trade  indefinitely. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  trade  with  Algeria  is  the  lack  of  a  direct 
steamship  line.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Algiers  alone  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted  to  nearly  ^00,000,  and  from 
the  ports  of  Oran  and  Beni-Saf  to  about  $100,000  more.  The  exports 
from  Algeria  would  increase  greatly  if  direct  service  were  obtainable. 
As  to  the  imports  from  the  tJnitcd  States,  every  article  except  petro- 
leum and  coal,  which  has  just  begun  to  come  here,  has  to  be  trana- 
sbipped  either  at  Marseilles  or  other  European  ports,  the  cost  of 
transshipment  and  the  heavy  freight  charges  on  Mediterranean  lines 
adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  delivei-Si  article.  Algerian  mer- 
chants have  told  me  that  potatoes,  artichokes,  oi-angcs,  and  other 
fruila  could  be  shipped  from  here  to  the  United  States  to  advantage, 
in  addition  to  the  goat  and  calf  skins,  hides,  cork  wood,  marble,  iron 
ore,  camels,  and  curios  which  are  now  the  cliicf  articles  of  export    , 
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I  have  stated  in  previoim  I'eports  that  the  influx  of  the  United  States 
coal  has  already  begun,  three  cargoea  averaging  3,600  tons  having 
arrived  in  Algiers  up  to  the  date  of  this  report.  With  reference  to 
all  other  articles  of  American  origin,  it  is  iiupossible  to  give  statistics 
of  any  practical  importance.  The  duties  are  largely  paid  at  the  port 
of  entry  in  France,  and  in  cases  where  duties  are  not  paid  until  arrival 
here,  as,  for  instance,  on  harvesting  machinery,  the  goods  are  classed  as 
wood  and  metal  works,  and  assessed  by  weight. 

EAH-WAYS  AND   BOADS. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  sufficiently  recent  date  to  give  an  exact 
idea  as  to  the  extent  of  railroads  in  Algeria. 

A  through  line  from  the  eastern  iMundary  commencing  at  Tunis 
extends  along  the  northern  part  of  this  country  to  Oran,  which  is  near 
the  western  boundary  line  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  touching  at 
all  the  principal  cities  en  route.  A  line  commencing  at  Algiers  runs 
toward  the  east  and  extends  south  to  the  Saharan  desert,  terminating 
at  Bisksa,  Another  line  in  the  western  part  of  Algeria  is  already 
completed  to  Ain-Sef  ra  (south),  and  is  in  operation.  From  the  termini 
of  these  two  routes,  thcro^re  projects  of  railroads  and  caravan  routes 
to  continue  into  the  desert  to  the  outposts  of  the  French  territory. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Government  of  Algeria  show  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1900,  there  were  approximately  1,800  miles  of  raih-oads 
in  operation,  with  no  increase  for  a  period  of  ten  yeai's.  Many  lines  are 
projected,  but  the  statistics  relating  to  them  are  not  valuable.  Electric 
tramways  have  been  introduced  in  Algiers  and  Oran,  and  are  popular 
and  profitable  to  the  owners,  the  principal  systems  being  of  American 
design. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  data  concerning  highways,  and  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  every  road  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  road  could  bo  made: 

Miles. 

Boade  completed,  1889 3, 050 

Eoads  completed,  1899 4,622 

Increase  in  ten  yean 1,572 

LICEN8EB,    ETC. 

There  are  no  license  restrictions  on  commercial  travelers,  and  pass- 
ports are  not  required  except  in  special  cases,  but  as  such  occasions 
are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them.  In  all 
other  respects  the  conditions  concerning  the  merchant  marine,  taxes, 
and  excises,  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws,  etc. ,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  in  France. 

WINS  HAKINQ. 

As  Algeria  is  an  agricultural  country  and  the  principal  branch  of 
that  industrj'  is  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  making  of  wine 
for  export,  it  will  appear  evident  that  any  articles  used  in  either  must 
of  necessity  be  in  demand.  The  two  principal  articles  which  could  be 
imported  from  America  are  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  vines  and 
staves  for  the  wine  casks.  Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  at 
this  consulate  concerning  both  of  these  articles.    The  special  report  of 
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the  Department  on  "  staves'"  covers  that  question  fully,  the  demand 
for  staves  and  the  conditions  covering  that  demand  here  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  wine-growing  districts  in  France. 

The  vast  area  in  Algeria  covered  by  vines  also  nrnkee  it  obvious  that 
American  sulphur  and  copper  products  would  find  a  market  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  do,  but  indirectly  through  French  agencies.  The 
advantages  of  direct  transportation  to  Algerian  ports  in  both  these 
bulky  articles  are  too  apparent  to  need  comment. 

Although  the  vintage  of  the  current  year  has  been  made,  at  the  date 
of  this  report  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  stati.'itics  concerning  it.  The 
prevailing  impression  ia  that  it  is  about  25  per  cent  larger  than  in  1899, 
and  of  as  good  if  not  better  quality.  The  advant^e  to  thia  country  in 
the  increased  crop  is  offset  by  the  mrge  vintage  in  France.  As  most  of 
the  wine  of  Algeria  goes  to  France  for  mijcture  with  the  French  wines, 
it  will  be  seen  that  lower  prices  will  prevail  here. 

The  following  digest  of  the  governmental  reports  shows  the  extent 
of  viniculture  and  products  for  1899: 

Area  in  vinea acree..  360,138 

Quantity  of  wine  produced gallons. .  137, 896, 741 

Exported  to  France do....  122,518,213 

In  brief,  to  acquire  a  solid,  substantial,  and  proStable  interchange  of 
commodities  between  the  united  States  and  Algiers  there  are  two 
requirements,  namely,  an  intelligent,  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  merchants,  an  eifort  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  put  forth  to  make 
sales  in  new  territory  in  the  United  States;  and,  direct  steamship 
service  between  the  two  countries. 

EEPOET  FROM  BENI.SAF. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  Milsoro,  United  States  consular 
agent  at  Beni-Saf. 

No  direct  importation  from  the  United  States  to  Beni-Saf  has  been  made  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

A  r^^lar  etreiun  of  importations  and  exportationa  between  the  United  States 
and  my  diBtrict  could  be  established  and  become  of  considerable  importance,  if  our 
coal  merchants  could  find  profit  in  sending  their  product  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
American  steamers,  on  their  return,  could  import  into  the  United  States  various  arti- 
cles, such  as  iron  and  zinc  ores,  phosphates,  vegetable  hair,  corks,  tanning  barks, 
alfaa,  and  goatskins,  all  Algerian  products. 

If  a  re^lar  service  of  uiis  kind  were  eetablishe<l  lietween  the  United  States  and 
the  Mediterranean,  several  produi^s  of  American  indufltty,  especially  agricultunJ 
machinery,  would  find  an  immediate  market  in  A^eria. 

REPORT  FROM  BONK. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  Felix  Garbe,  United  States 
consular  i^nt  at  Bone: 

For  several  years,  the  conxmercial  connection  between  thia  district  and  the  United 
States  has  not  been  of  any  value.  Except  for  tefined  petroleum,  the  imports  of 
American  products  have  always  been  without  imjxjrtance,  and  for  several  years  thiM 
importation  has  been  reduced  to  ngthii^  in  consequence  of  the  shipment  of  refined 

Gtroleum  from  Batum,  Russia.  A  petroleum  refinery  has  for  sonic  years  been  estab- 
hed  in  the  province  of  FiesauU  (south  of  France),  which  imports  crude  petroleum, 
refiner  it,  and  sends  it  to  our  district  in  shipments  of  4,000  or  S,000  cases.  Hercbants 
are  thus  obliged  to  receive  15,000  or  20,000  cases  at  one  time. 

The  imporiatjons  from  Batum  come  in  email  sailing  ships  holding  15,000  to  20,000 
cases,  which  are  landed  in  two  or  three  Algerian  ports. 
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American  petroleum  has  alwayH  ])een  preferred  to  Rahman,  but  the  fecilities  given 
by  exporters  from  the  latter  country  have  obliged  merchants  here  to  nop  pnrt-hasing 
oiir  products. 

The  only  way  to  t^ain  the  Algerian  markets  would  be  for  American  exporters  to 
give  purchawra  the  same  facilities  offered  by  the  EuKrians,  sending  16,000  to  20,000 
cases  m  sailing  ships  which  put  into  two  or  three  Algerian  ports. 

CoUou  oils  and  lard  are  also  imported,  but  in  mnall  tjuantitiee.  Theee  come  from 
MarBeillee.  American  agricultural  machines  are  uiwd  in  mv  district.  I  have  to  note 
the  importation  from  the  United  Slates  into  Bone  of  8  locomotivea  for  railroads, 
which  will  soon  go  into  service. 

Some  years  ago,  iron  orea  were  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Perth  Am  boy, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  on  ores  in  America 
suddenly  stopped  these  exports.  Several  kinds  of  products  could  be  easily  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  here:  corks,  ekins,  alfas,  tans,  etc.  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese corks  arc  mixed  with  Alsertan  corks,  which  are  sent  in  laiye  quantities  from 
here  to  Spain.  Purchasers  would  do  well  to  buy  the  Algerian  product  The  TJnited 
States  consular  agent  would  be  happy  to  put  Americau  merchants  in  communication 
with  the  exportere  of  his  dintrict. 

The  uticles  of  export  from  this  district  are:  Iron,  zinc,  and  lend  ores,  alfas,  straw 
and  phoepbates  of  hme.  Superphosphates  and  sulphuric  acid  works  have  )>een 
establish^  here  for  two  years.  The  princiiMil  industriee  are  the  preparation  of 
corks,  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  ete.,  of  artificial  ice,  and  of  chemical  matches. 


BEPORT  FROM  ORAN. 
Mr.  Courcelle,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Oran,  aays: 

The  following  articles  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Oran  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900;  Salted  pig_  meats,  salted  fishes,  maize,  nutmeg, 
tobacco  in  leaf,  cotton  oil,  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  metal  works,  wood 
works,  cnrioe,  etc.     Statistics  aa  to  their  value  are  not  available. 

PORT  OF  ALGIERS. 

I  tjubmit  herewith  a  digest  of  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  reference  to  the  advantages  of  Algiers  as  a  supply  station. 


Pilotage. — Steamers  per  net  rM[isleied  tonna^,  $0,004  entrance,  (0.002  departure. 
Steamers  put  in  harbor  are  not  obliged  to  pay  piloti^ie  at  departure. 

Mooring. — One  dollar  and  ninety  centfl  per  snip;  optional. 

Oiulom  manifeeto. — Trading  stumers,  entrance  and  departure,  (7.60.  Steamers  call- 
ingonly,  $3.80. 

Wharf  dtUie». — Wharf  taxes  are  paid  in  the  Algerian  ports  only  for  merchandise, 
passengers,  animals,  and  carriages,  that  have  teen  landed.  Duties  are  collected 
according  to  the  quantity  of  merchandise  landed  proportionally  lo  the  tonnage  of 
ship,  as  follows:  (0.1S3  per  net  registered  tonnage  if  the  number  of  tons  (2,204 
pocnds)  landed  ia  over  half  the  tonnage  of  the  ship;  $0,091  if  it  is  equal  to  or  [em 
thLin  hfilf  the  tonn^e  and  over  a  quarter  of  the  same;  10.05  if  it  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  a  quarter  of  tonnage  and  over  a  tenth  of  it;  $0.02  if  it  is  equal  or  less  than  a 
tenth  of  tonnage. 

3bH  (fuiiot.— At  the  shipping  and  at  the  landing,  a  tax  of  0.02  per  ton  is  collected 
for  coal  and  other  merchandise  of  a  value  lees  than  $9.50  a  ton;  and  $0.04  a  ton  for 
al!  other  merchandise. 

SnnilarTf  duliai. — Trading  ships  pay  the  following  duties:  (1)  Ships  engaged  in 
French  trade  from  one  sea  to  auotner,  per  net  registered  tonnage  tO.009;  (2)  ships 
engSfed  in  international  coastinj;  trftde,$0.02;  (3)  long-voyage  ships,  pernetrems- 
terea  tonnage,  $0.03.  Ships  putting  into  harbors  are  freed  of  sanitary  taxes  provided 
they  require  no  sanitary  inspection,  nnkee  they  take  supplies  and  coal. 

PBOTISIONS. 

Qxd. — Qualiliee:  Newcastle  and  Cardiff,  by  preference.  Quantity  at  Algiers  in 
ordinary  times,  20,000  Ions. 

Frah  water. — Broi^ht  on  board,  $0.38  per  ton.  Freeh  provisions  can  be  deUvered 
day  and  night  very  rapidly  and  at  very  small  cost. 
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The  advantages  of  Algiers  te  a  coaline  atation  are  well  known  tu  all  the  ehip- 
owners.  It  ia  nitiiated  l»tween  the  Black  Sea,  the  \iorta  of  Kifvpt,  and  the  United 
Kin^om,  thus  allowing  to  shipe  to  make  only  one  aUni  in  the  alediternuiean  Sea, 
inet^id  of  two. 

DISTANCES.' 


l.SSS 
2,227 

2,136 


2.37[i 
21204 


Steamers  which  wish  to  coal  at  Altera  can  have  pilots  and  all  liberties  day  and 
night. 

The  health  department  sends  a 

There  are  two  dry  docks  free,  s 

The  deiith  of  water  in  harhor  v 

The  rolea  of  quarantine  are  nut 
Steamers  coalinji  are  dieinfected  o 
board.  The  i>Kilating  station  for 
be  easily  effected. 

>f  harbor  cbareoH  has  been  Kranted 


.  agent  to  give  entrance  to  the  ahip. 

id  experienced  firms  to  repair  machinery. 

.riep  iM/tween  6  and  10  tathoms. 

la  Hevere  Bn  thoM  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  the 

ily  when  tbey  have  cai^ee  of  ccntafcious  illnesH  on 

* ' — tear  the  center,  no  that  victualling  can 


Daniel  S.  Kiddku,  C'mtnal. 


Aloieiu),  Novembei- 1,  1900. 


AZORES. 


I  inclose  report  showing  vessel  movementa  at  this  port  for  year 
ended  December  31,  1S99.  The  amouat  of  coal  taken  by  vessels  is 
shown  as  (i7.i?>73  tons.  To  this,  to  show  total  tonn^o  consumed  at  the 
island,  should  be  added  8,000  tons  taken  by  the  different  fncturies  and 
for  household  purposes. 

Geo.  H.  Pickebell,  Cunstd. 

PoNTA  Delgada,  April  13, 1900. 
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Skipping  at  PonUi  Delyarh/ur  1890— Continued. 

DESCRIPTION. 
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CAINABY  ISLANDS. 

The  business  ia  the  Canary  Ltlauds  for  the  paut  year  has  been  very 
prosperous,  and  there  has  been  but  one  failure  of  a  merfhant  during 
the  last  t«n  months.  The  only  drawback  has  been  the  unaettli^d  cus- 
tom dutie.t,  but  aa  they  have  now  been  adjuHted,  business  will  revive. 

This  year,  5  sailing  vessela  arrived  from  the  United  States  at  Tene- 
riffe,  carrj'ing  petroleum,  lumber,  and  genei-al  cargo.  There  have 
been  ti  at  Laa  Palmaa,  of  which  '2  wore  American.  vVe  have  ^ined 
coQsidci'able  trade  in  lard,  tobacco,  flour,  and  hams,  but  these  are  al) 
shipped  via  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  With  a  direct  line  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  touching  these  islands,  we  would  aoon  control  the 
market. 

Exchange  is  governed  by  the  rate  prevailing  at  Madrid.  There  is 
at  present  only  one  railroad  from  Las  Palmaa  to  Port  de  Luz,  about  ii 
miles.  A  tramway  is  to  be  run  by  electric  power  from  Santa  Cruz  de 
Teneriffe  to  Laguna,  about  8  miles;  it  will  be  finished  in  January.  As 
to  port  regulations,  there  are  no  tonnage  dues,  but  pilotage  is  compul- 
sory. The  mole  is  being  extended  some  1,500  feet,  which  will  improve 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 17 
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the  harbor  greatly.  At  present,  vessels  of  1,200  tons  can  go  alongside 
the  mole  to  discharge  their  cargo.  There  are  two  cables,  one  to  Cadiz, 
the  other  to  Son^gal.  and  a  new  one  will  be  laid  to  La«  Palnias,  Emi- 
gration is  larger  than  ever,  especially  to  Cuba.  The  people  are 
peaceable  and  industrious,  very  hard  workers,  and  underatand  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  only  thing  to  be  deplored  is 
that  they  do  not  make  their  peraianent  home  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
but  after  a  few  years,  having  saved  some  money,  they  return  to  .their 
□ativc  shores. 

Transportation  is  via  Liverpool,  London,  or  Southampton,  taking 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  according  to  connections.  The 
Transatlantic  Line  has  established  a  line  from  New  York  to  Cadiz,  but 
onlv  one  steamer  per  month  is  run. 

fiveryone  engaging  in  business  must  take  out  a  license,  but  a  com- 
mercial traveler  does  not  need  one.  Passports,  as  a  rule,  are  required. 
Before  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  port,  it  is  visited  by  the  medical 
director.     The  quarantine  regulations  are  verv  strict. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  showing  country  of 
ork;in. 

Iwould  add  that  in  goods  shipped  to  this  market,  the  quality  is  not 
regarded  as  much  as  the  price.  Anj'thing  catching  the  eye  sells  rap- 
id^. This  is  why  German  goods  are  cutting  into  English  trade  here. 
I  append  statement  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  in  1898 
and  1899. 

Solomon  Bbrlinee,  Consul. 

Teneriffe,  August  29^  1900. 
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8H1PPINO    AT  TBNERIFFE. 

I.  inclose  a,  return  of  shipping  at  Teneriffe  extending  over  the  last 
twenty  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  business  of  the  port  has  steadily  increased 
ea*!h  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1894. 1895,  and  1898.  The 
diminution  in  1894  and  1895  is  attributable  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  island,  which  lasted  through  the  winter  season;  and  the  \os,s  of 
business  in  the  year  1898  \s  due  to  the  Spanish- American  war. 

I  also  add  a  statement  showing  the  coal  export  at  the  port  during  the 
past  ten  veara,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  businesH  has  kept 
pace  with  the  yhipping.     For  the  poit  of  Lus  Palmas,  Grand  Canary, 
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I  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  get  the  actunl  figures,  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  general  business',  both  aa  repirds  entries 
of  steamers  and  coal  exports,  is  fully  oae-third  or  ooe-balf  greater 
than  that  of  Teneriffe. 

Solomon  Berlixbb,  Consul. 
Teneriffe,  June  11, 1900. 
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Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  thet<e  islaads  are  not  obtainable, 
and  it  was  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  1  secured  the  follow- 
ing figures.  The  weights  and  measures  alone  are  given,  it  not  being 
incumbent  upon  the  custom  authorities  to  record  values,  as  all  mer- 
chandise liable  to  duty  pavs  according  to  weight  and  measure. 

These  islands  are  considered  free  ports,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fat-t,  cus- 
tom duties  are  collected  on  certain  cla^ises  of  m(?rchandise,  as  the 
appended  table  will  show.  Imports  are  recorded  in  the  custom-houses 
as  coming  from  the  country  whence  they  were  last  manife.sted,  no 
matter  woat  their  origin  may  be;  and  for  this  reason  the  following 
goods,  though  really  American  productions,  do  not  appear  as  such  in 
uie  statistics:  Lard,  hams,  tobacco  (leaf  and  manufactured),  flour,  hturd- 
waie,  canned  goods,  unbleached  cottons,  and  blue  jeans. 

English  steamers  from  Liverpool  or  Xx)ndon,  and  in  a  few  cases 
German  steamers  from  Hamburg,  bring  these  goods,  which  are  accord- 
ingly credited  to  either  England  or  Germany.  If  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  to  the  United  States  were  established,  many  articles  now  im- 
ported from  other  countries  would  be  bought  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  trade  with  these  islands  would  be  greatly  augmented.  I  am 
pleaded  to  add,  however,  that  (he  imports  o?  unbleached  cotton  goods, 
principally  the  "Harlem,-'  "Panoram,"  and  "St^"  brands  from  the 
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United  States  are  steadily  inorea^ing,  and  although  England  is  attempt- 
ing to  compete  with  us  in  this  line,  our  manufacturer  have  given  such 
satisfaction  that  the  people  refuse  to  take  anything  else. 

An  article  gi-eatly  in  use  here  is  Florida  water,  manufactured  by  a 
New  York  firm,  which  for  years  has  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopolv  in 
this  trade.  German  and  French  manufacturers  have  introduced  an 
inferior  Florida  water  also,  imitating  the  labels  of  the  New  York  firm 
so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  eye  at  first  glance,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  have  found  out  the  difference,  and  the  importation  of  these 
spurious  imitations  has  practically  ceased.  I  mention  this  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  our  brands  are  imitated,  and,  to  some  extent,  our  trade 
harmed. 

Petroleum  is  imported  solely  from  the  United  States,  and  the  trade 
has  been  larger  this  year  than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  five.  At 
Teneriffe  there  were  landed  33,600  cases,  and  at  Grand  Canary  Island 
42,500,  each  case  containing  10  gallons;  hut  this  is  not  all  consumed  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  as  the  Grand  Canary  Coaling  Company  and  the 
Teneriffe  Coaling  Company  use  the  islands  for  storage  depots  of  petro- 
leum, whence  it  is  resnipped  to  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  other  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  Canary  Islands 
has  fallen  off  in  the  last  three  years,  as  the  cities  of  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,  and  La  Palma  have  efectric-light  plants,  where  formerly  oil 
and  candles  only  were  used  for  lighting  purposes.  The  towns,  hotels, 
public  houses,  and  nearly  all  business  and  private  houses  are  now  using 
to  a  large  extent  the  electric  light,  which  is  neaily  ft.s  cheap  as  petro- 
leum. Petroleum  sells  here  at  about  $3. 76  per  10  gallons,  there  being 
a  consumer's  tax  of  $1  per  ease.  Electric  light  coats  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  light  per  month,  according  to  candlepower. 

The  telephone  service  is  very  good  and  cheap  here,  the  coat  of  a 
telephone  Being  t2  per  month. 

EmiffTatimi. — These  islands  for  many  years  have  been  furnishing  a 
great  part  of  the  labor  in  Cuba  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
sugar.  As  laborers  on  plantations  thef'e  people  can  not  l)e  excelled. 
Only  a  very  few  immigrants,  however,  remain  permanently  in  Cuba, 
the  greater  part  retui'ning  to  their  native  shoi-es  when  they  have  accu- 
mulated a  little  money.  The  attached  talile  gives  the  emigration 
statistics  for  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  La  Palma. 

Shipping  has  increased  during  the  past  twelve  months,  which  was 
the  banner  year  of  the  last  decade,  tne  shipping  trade  of  the  island 
of  1^  Palma  is  wholly  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  but  as  soon  as  the 
new  breakwater  and  mole  for  which  the  (Tovernment  has  contracted 
is  finished,  there  will  be  established  a  coaling  station,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  become  in  course  of  time  one  of  the  most  important  in  these 
islands.  La  Palma  ia  in  a  more  direct  route  and  nearer  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  West  Indies,  and  South  America  by  about  138  miles  than 
Teneriffe  or  Las  Palmas. 

In  respect  to  the  bosiness  done  with  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  merchandise  from  these  islands  to  Cuba,  but  as  it  is  not  compulsory 
to  take  invoices  it  is  impossible  to  give  alt  articles  and  their  values. 
To  my  knowledge  there  have  been  shipped  from  all  these  islands  at 
least  5,000  tons  of  onions  and  1,500  tons  of  chick  peas  and  potatoes, 
for  which  no  invoices  were  asked.  In  addition  to  this,  about  6,000 
tons  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  chick  peas  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  and 
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Porto  Rico,  the  rsisine  and  exporting  of  vegetaWen  beiiijf  the  principal 
business  of  this  iHlaod. 

CfHiL — Tencriffe  and  Grand  Canaiy  arc  specially  known  by  reaison 
of  tbeir  impoftancc  as  coaling  stations.  The  strike  at  Carditt  last 
August  compelled  dealei8  to  go  out  of  South  Wales  for  their  sup- 
plies, and  cargoes  were  imported  from  Newcastle  and  Gla^igow.  I 
succeeded  in  inducing  one  firm  to  place  an  order  for  10,000  tons  in  the 
United  States,  also;  atid  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  coal  has  given 
every  satisfaction,  it  being  found  better  than  that  ini|iortod  from  the 
nortn  of  England  and  Scotland.  1  have  everj-  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trial  order  will  lead  to  further  business,  and  additional  cai^oes 
would  already  have  been  iinportcd  were  it  not  for  the  high  rates  of 
freight  ruling  Iwtween  the  United  States  and  these  islands.  Freights 
from  England  are  fairly  low,  as  steamers  are  usually  chartered  befoie- 
hand  to  bring  grain,  cotton,  etc.,  from  the  United  States  to  England, 
and  owners  prefer  sending  the  vessels  to  the  Canaries  with  coal,  at 
low  rates,  to  returning  them  in  ballast  acrass  the  Atlantic,  esiieeially 
as  so  little  time  is  occupied  in  discharging  at  these  islands. 
The  importation  of  coal  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Tons.  1  Tons. 

1895 114,865  1898 l;«,480 

1896 140,673  1899 LI)!!,  709 

1897 160,8.59  |  1900 272,386 

The  falling  off  for  the  year  3898  is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
Spanish -American  war. 

The  price  of  coal  f.  o.  b.,  Teneriffe,  ranges  fixjm  30s.  to  32s.  ($7.30 
to  $7.79)  contract,  and  33s.  6d.  ($8.13)  outside.  Freights  from  Oar- 
ditr  to  the  Canary  Islands  have  lately  fallen  verv  considerably,  the 
present  rate  being  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  (Sil.82  to>2.06.) 

The  price  of  coal  in  Cardiff  has  also  shown  a  downward  tendency, 
and  is  now  quoted  at  about  16s.  to  20tt.  ($3.89  to  ^.87)  f.  o.  b.,  accom- 
ing  to  quality. 

The  rate  of  discharging  at  these  islands  is  generally  fixed  at  250  tons 
per  day.  and  merchants — for  the  purpose  of  settling  freight — u-sually 
accept  the  quantity  called  for  by  the  bill  of  lading,  less  2  per  cent  in 
lieu  of  weighing.  The  cost  of  discharging,  including  port  dues,  is  Is. 
8d.  (30.4  cents)  per  ton. 

Last  year  proved  very  disastrous  to  local  coal  merchanb^,  onaccount  of 
the  sudden  and  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  corresponding  advance  of  freight  rates  consequent  upon  the 
Transvaal  war.  Coal  merchants  in  these  islands  are  under  more  or  loss 
of  a  disadvantage;  notwithstanding  the  contracts  made  between  them 
and  shipowners,  the  latter  always  expect  prices  here  to  be  lowered  when 
Cardiff  rates  fall;  whereas,  wlien  the  price  at  Cardiff  goes  up,  tiiey 
demand  that  their  contracti*  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Time. — Throughout  Spain  and  her  possessions  the  hours  are  now 
reckoned  from  1  to  24,  instead  of  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  as  formerly. 

iHtmrU. — The  principal  exports  from  the  Canary  Islands  are  toma- 
toes, nananas,  potetoes,  and  onions,  and  in  lesser  quantities  cochineal, 
onion  seed,  and  wine.  The  first  three  arc  sent  principally  to  England, 
where  they  always  find  a  ready  market.  Onionsand  potatoes  are  sent 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  shipments  this  year 
to  the  latter  places  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  the  prices  realize4 
at  Habanaand  San  Juan  In-ing  much  l>elow  the  averse,  France  affords 
the  best  market  for  cochineal. 
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Banldng. — No  commercial  or  savings  banks  are  established  in  these 
islands,  although  the  Bunk  of  Smin  Dus  a  branch  in  Tcneriffe  and  a 
subdivision  in  Grand  Canary.  There  are  also  a  number  of  merchant 
bankers  who  receive  money  on  deposit,  but  the  business  is  compara- 
tively small.  Aa  to  discounting  bills,  the  local  biunch  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain  bujs  drafts  on  Europe  from  its  depositors.  The  bank,  how- 
ever, only  allows  clients  a  limited  credit,  which  they  can  on  no  account 
exceed,  the  result  being  that  the  business  is  curtailed. 

American  shippers  usually  demand  cash  against  shipping  documents, 
or  drafts  on  London  against  banker's  credit,  while  European  merchants 
generally  do  their  business  through  locally  established  commission 
agents,  who  can  usually  allow  six  months'  credit  on  textiles  and  manu- 
factured articles  and  three  months'  credit  on  provisions.  If  an  addi- 
tional three  months'  credit  is  required  on  the  latter,  purchasers  are 
usually  accommodated  at  an  extra  charge  of  2i  per  cent  commission 
and  tho  curi"ent  rate  of  interest,  namely,  6  per  cent.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  system  enables  smaller  merchants  to  partly  sell  their 
goods  before  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  For  a  small  extra  commission 
the  local  coimiussion  agents  guarantee  the  bills. 
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icwla  aa  Ita  nominal  valae.  19.S  centii. 
Ciiba/rom  Grand  Canary  in  1000. 


Jannary ... 
February  . . 

May."!!!' 
July-!!!!!! 


AuKust , 

Sejitember . . , 

Oetobf  r 

November  . . . 
December 

Total  . 


Kmigrationlo  Culm  from  llie  iKlaml  of  Ijii  I'ldmii,  Canary  Iiiaiuh,  in  1900. 


Jannary  ... 
February  . . 

July.!!!!! 


Staliitia  ofemigralim 


Jannary  ... 
February , , 

May.."."!!! 
Jaf/.!!!!!! 


64  AugtiBt 

49  September 

. . . .      35il  Oetol)cr 

131  Novenil)er 

343  December 

85 
....      105  Total , 

u  CrihnfTom  Tmeriffe,  Canary  Intrmdii,  in  1900. 

13  August 

254  September 

....      184  October 

180  NoveDiber 

81  December 

....       139 

30  Total 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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English 1,333  ^Holland 12 

German 204     Austrian 18 

Spaaieh 378     Russian 7 

French 107     Denmark 13 

Italian 84     Other  countries 12 

Belgian -..  31                                                            

Sweden  and  Norway 26                 Total 2.268 

Portugal 3 

There  entered  also  during  the  year  five  American  schooners,  of 
which  two  are  still  there  discharging  cargo. 

The  following  tahle  shows  steamers  entered  at  Teneriffe,  including 
war  vessels  anayachts  propelled  by  steam: 


Rkofir  Uie  year  1900. 


Ctearedtor- 

NelWiiD^e. 

Sleamera. 

BaiJln*. 

{         1 

113,978 

Bl.SOT 

so.aio 

loa 

lae.iK 

6.760 

There  were  i&sued  from  the  consulate  at  Teneriffe  103  bills  of  health. 
Ships  receiving  same  had  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  203,945,  and 
cleared  from  Teneriffe  as  above  stated. 

1  Tenerifft  <\vT\ng  (he  year  1900, 


A UBtria- Hungary  , 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Denmark 

German]^ 

Great  Britwn. . 


Italv 80 

Hetnerlanda 6 

Portugal 7 

Russia 3 

Spain 1,577 

Sweden  and  Norway 9 

United  Statee 2 

Tolal 2,940 


Dq,t7edOvGoOt^lc 
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Fi  of  thippmg  oJ  the  pari  of  Toitriffe  daring  the  year  1900. 

[Net  tonnage.] 
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The  following  table  showa  the  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Teneriffe. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  includes  warships,  yachts,  and 
coastiug  vessels: 


ye«. 

llstti 

Ye.r. 

Number. 

<^ 

SK 

The  falling  off  for  the  years  189S  aud  18!I4  was  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  and  for  1898  the  decrease  was  entirely  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  war  with  Spain. 

S.  Berliner,  Consyl. 

Teneriffb,  JamAtary  2^,  1901. 


RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  OP  THE  BOAD  AND   PORT  OF  TENERIFFE. 


(Airanged  in  accordance  w 


^  of  September  i2,  ieS8,  and  approved  /uic  11,  IG 


Article  1.  Any  venel  entering  for  the  purpose  of  anchoring  in  thin  road  or  port 
must  hoist  its  national  flag  at  the  Htem  and  the  quarantine  nag  on  the  foremast. 
The  latter  must  not  be  lowered  until  the  vessel  has  been  visited  and  admitted  to  free 
pistiqae  by  the  port  medical  authority.  Any  infringement  of  this  order  will  be  met 
with  a  fine  of  10  peaetaa.' 


'  The  nominal  value  of  llie  peseta  is  19.3  cents. 
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'  Articlb  2.  Every  captain  or  n>aster  of  a  veaeel  most,  aa  soon  ae  poasible  after 
being  tkdmitted  toiree  pratique,  deliver  at  the  offices  of  the  harbor  master  theship's 
papers,  liat  of  paflsengere,  and  cargo  manifest.  Should  he  be  unable  to  attend  to 
this  personally,  he  may  nominate  the  purser,  ether  officer,  or  the  consignee  as  hie 
Bubetitute,  but  the  harbor  master  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  ineist  upon  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  captain  or  master  should  he  consider  it  necessary.  Before 
sailing,  the  Cft;ptain  or  master  must  present  his  papere  duly  indorsed  b^  the  custom- 
house authorities.  Fi^irn  vesH^ls  need  not  present  their  papers,  this  bdns  done 
by  their  respective  conBUlH.  Anj  infringement  of  this  rule  renders  the  vessel  liable 
to  a  fine  oi  25  pesetas. 

ABiTCtiK  3.  Any  vessel  anchored  away  from  the  mole  must  show,  after  sunset,  a 
white  light  at  a  height  not  exceeding  20  feet  from  the  deck.  The  light  must  be  vis- 
ible from  all  points.    Any  vessel  not  carrying  ont  this  order  will  be  fined  10  pesetas. 

Avncut  4.  It  is  strictly  forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  2{i  pesetas,  to  cliange  a 
ship's  berth,  whether  moorM  to  the  mole  or  anchored  in  theroad  or  port,  without  a 
written  permission  from  the  office  of  the  harbor  master. 

Article  5.  The  captain  or  master  of  any  veteel  arriving  with  eicploeives  or  other 
dangerous  materials  on  board  must  at  once  advise  the  pilot  of  the  nature  of  the 
cargo,  and  he  will  indicate  the  berth  the  ship  must  occupy  in  the  anchorage,  set 
apart  for  that  purpote.  Any  captain  or  master  omitting  to  ri\e  this  infoniiation 
before  anchoring  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  change  of  anchorage,  besides  a 
fine  of  60  pesetas,  without  lessening  his  criminal  responsibility  in  case  of  fire  or 
explosion. 

Abticlb  6.  Every  vessel,  before  Boing  alongside  the  mole,  must  strike  tiio  yards 
and  have  everything  about  the  deck  and  rigging  taut  and  trim  and  nothing  left  over- 
hanging. The  captain  or  master  will  be  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  the  non- 
fulfillmeDt  of  this  order,  besides  rendering  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of  25  pesetas. 

AtcTiCLG  7.  Any  vessel  coming  into  the  port  and  not  beinff  met  by  a  pilot  should 
drop  one  anchor  only,  until  the  arrival  of  one  who  wil!  indicate  the  proper  berth 
to  be  token.     A  fine  of  10  pesetas  will  be  incurred  by  any  infringement  of  this  rule, 

Abticlb  8,  Any  captain  or  master  anchorii^  his  vetsel  over  the  anchor  or  chun 
of  a  vessel  previously  anchored  must,  when  required  to  do  so,  heave  up  to  facilitate 
the  departure  of  such  vessel,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damages  or 
expenses  incurred  through  negligence. 

Amrci.ii  0.  All  vessels  must,  especially  in  the  niglit,  have  at  least  half  the  proper 
cr«w  on  board;  and  veatels  dismantled  or  under  repair  must  always  have  sufficient 
men  on  board  to  keep  a  proper  wateb.  A  fine  of  25  pesetas  will  be  imposed  tor  any 
infringement  of  this  rule. 

Abticle  10.  No  captain  or  master  must  careen  his  vessel,  fire  the  hull,  smoke  out 
rats,  boil  tar  or  piten  or  any  other  material  likely  to  cause  fire  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  port  authorities,  who  will  arrange  the  proper  berth  and  take  the  necessary 
precautions.    A  fine  of  26  pesetas  will  be  imposed  for  any  infringement  of  this  rule. 

Akticle  11.  Any  vessel  wishing  to  discharge  or  load  sand  or  stone  ss  luillast  must 
obtain  permisKon  from  the  harbor  master,  who  will  give  it  in  writing,  at  the  same 
time  indii^ting  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  or  taken  from  and  giving  orders 
to  the  ballast  guard  to  superintend  and  take  note  of  the  operation  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  said  guard  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  2)  pesetas  perday  or  fraction  of  a  day.  E^'ery 
care  must  l»e  taken,  by  the  use  of  tarpauhns,  sails,  etc.,  to  prevent  any  of  the  ballast 
from  falling  overboard. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  throw  aabes  or  other  refuse  overboarii,  except  in  the 
place  set  aiwrt  for  tliis  object.  Anvone  breaking  this  rule  will  be  compelled  to 
remove  sucn  stone,  sanil,  or  refuse,  should  it  exceed  1  hundredweight,  besides  pay- 
ing a  fine  of  25  pesetas. 

AttTicLB  12.  All  vessels  loading  or  dischargii^  coal,  bricks,  tiles,  limestone,  etc., 
must  take  the  precautions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  rule.  Colliers  must  in  all 
cases  use  covered  chutes,  reaching  right  into  the  lighteis,  to  prevent  the  coal  from 
falling  into  the  sea,  and  must  take  every  possible  precaution  that  the  coal  duet  does 
not  annoy  neighboring  vessels.    The  penalty  is  60  pesetas. 

AKncLB  IS.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  tnrow  refuseor  any  kind  of  rubbish  below  high- 
water  mark  on  any  part  of  the  shore. 

Articlb  14.  In  case  of  bad  weather  or  a  notable  falling  of  the  barometer,  the  cap- 
tain or  master  must  increase  the  number  of  anchors  and  take  all  precautions  prudence 
counsels.  Nonattention  to  this  order  renders  a  vessel  liable  for  any  damage  it  may 
cause  and  to  a  fine  of  25  pesetas. 

AimcLB  15.  A  vessel  is  compelled  to  let  go  its  anchors  when  they  impede  the 
movements  of  any  other  vesKel,  and  a  taptain  or  master  must,  when  called  on,  give 
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Abticus  16.  Id  case  of  fire,  mutiny,  veeeel  fretting  tidrift,  or  any  other  danger  in 
the  port,  all  captAina  and  maeteiB  must  give  tbeir  best  and  iiuli^keet  asBiHtance.  Any- 
one diaobeying  this  order  will  be  proceeded  afcaiiiaC  according  to  the  laws  in  force. 

Articlb  17.  Boats  bringing  paesenKere  and  luggage  to  the  steps  and  landing  place 
on  the  mole  muet  not  remain  there  after  discharging.  Any  boat  icnpedinfj;  the  traffic 
by  to  doing  will  be  fined  25  peselaH. 

'Ahtcci.k  18.  Licensed  pameoger  boats  are  solely  fur  the  use  and  convenience  of  pas- 
eengers  to  and  front  the  mole.  Any  boat  found  plying  for  other  purposes  will  be  fined 
10  pesetas. 

Articls  19.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  fish  inside  the  port,  except  with  rod  and 
line,  under  the  penalty  of  25  pesetas  fine  and  the  confiscation  of  the  nets,  etc.,  any- 
one may  be  caught  uinng. 

The  use  of  dvnamite  is  alm>  strictly  forbidden.  Auj^on^  found  fishing  with  this 
explosive  will  be  severely  punished,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  dated 
August  10,  1876. 

Article  20.  Any  vessel  can  load  or  discharge  ordinary  cargo  in  the  port  or  road 
during  the  daylight,  but  must  ask  permission  from  the  harbormaster  when  it  wishes 
to  loM  or  dischatge  inflammable  or  exploeive  materials  or  to  continue  working  dur- 
ing tiie  night;  the  pennission  must  be  in  writing. 

Articlb  21.  Any  vesHel  asking  permission  to  [noor  alongside  the  mole  for  loading 
or  discharging  cargo  must  state  the  number  of  days  required  fur  the  the  same,  which 
will  be  reneated  in  the  offii^ial  permissions.  The  vessel  must  clear  away  on  I'omple- 
tion,  should  her  work  be  ended  in  leas  time  than  asked  for;  if,  on  the  cimtrary,  more 
time  is  found  necessary,  a  prolongation  must  )>e  asked  for  from  the  harltor  master. 

Article  22.  The  following  is  the  official  tariff  for  the  port  when  no  special  arrange- 
ments are  made: 


To  or  from  a  vessel  lying  in  the  port,  three  paseengere  and  under,  each  pas- 
senger . . 


Uore  than  three  passengers,  each  passenger 

Children  under  10  years  of  age Half-pric 

Children  in  arms Fre 


<r  from  a  vessel  lying  oatside  tJie  port  limits,  three  passengers  and  under, 

each  passenger i.  ou 

More  than  three  pasBengera,  each  passenger 1.00 

'  Landii^  and  reemfaarking  transit  passengers  without  li«Kgage,  when  more  than 

five,  each  passenger 1.00 


Large  tninks  or  boicee,  each 1.00 

Medium-dzed  trunks  or  boxes,  each 75 

Bmall  trunks  or  boxes,  each 60 

All  other  packages  will  be  charged  according  to  size,  except  hand  bags,  hatboxes, 
and  other  small  packets  carried  by  paBsengers,  which  are  taken  gratis. 


Should  the  vessel  be  sjichored  outside  the  port  limits,  the  tatiff  will  be  increased 
by  one-half.  In  case  ol  aseistance  rendered,  or  bad  weather,  a  si>eciat  arrai^ement 
confirmed  by  the  harbor  master  must  be  made.  When  no  special  arrangement  is 
made,  all  the  above  tariffs  are  doubled  after  punset, 

Abteclk  23.  No  shore  boat  must  go  alongside  any  vessel  until  it  is  anchored  and 
has  been  given  iree  pratique  by  the  port  medical  officer.  Any  boat  infringing  this 
rule  will  be  fined  25  pesetas,  brides  rendered  liable  to  quarantine  regulat"-  " 


Articlb  24.  No  licensed  passenger  bo«t  will  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  the 
authorized  number,  but  is  compelled  to  convey  any  less  number,  ol  passengers  who 
may  require  the  serviceB  oiE  the  Doat,  under  a  penalty  of  6  peeetais.  ,  > 
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AjmcLE  25,  All  flnee  must  ]«  paid  in  etampe  of  the  corrMponding  valne,  xnd  in 
all  cases  where  the  amount  ia  not  definitely  stated  In  these  rules  and  regulations,  it 
may  vary  from  5  to  200  f>esetaB,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  ottciiee. 

All  fines  must  be  pai<l  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  havinin  l)een  imposed, 
after  which  time  the  matler  will  be  placed  in  the  hande  of  the  officers  of  justitf . 

AitTicLB'2G.  The  captain  or  master  of  any  vesxcl  ehotild  on  all  featival  days  hoist 
the  Sptuiisb  national  nag.  Spanish  vessels  should  also  hoist  the  flag  of  their  port  of 
registry. 

Abticlb  27.  Bathing  is  prohibited  inside  the  port  unless  in  decent  costume,  under 
a  penalty  of  5  pesetas  fine. 

Article  28.  The  harbor  master,  inspectors,  pilots,  and  other  port  offi^^rs  nre 
empowered  to  see  that  the  preceding  rules  and  regulatjona  are  duly  carrie<l  out. 


AitTicLE  1.  The  port  boundaries  are  within  the  itone  in  which  the  new  mole  works 
are  at  present  being  carried  out. 

Article  2.  Pilutai;c  on  entry,  departure,  or  when  changing  anchorage  is  compul- 
sory, inside  the  port,  for  all  vessels  except  those  mentioned  in  tlie  royw  decree  dated 
March  11,  1SS6,  but  is  not  compulsory  for  vessels  anchoring  outside  the  port  limits. 

Article  3.  The  following  are  excepted  from  compulsory  pilotage: 

First.  Vessels  of  any  nationality  wnoee  gross  tonnage  d'lee  not  exceed  80  tons. 

Second.  All  native  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Third.  All  Spanish  vessels  tiading  i^ularly  between  Spanish  ports  and  Europe, 
Africa,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  having  a  duly  qualified  pilot  among  the  crew  and  not 
absent  from  this  port  for  more  than  thirty  days  at  a  time. 

Fourth.  Any  veeeel  re^stered  in  this  port  whose  tonnage  does  not  c':<c-ecd  200  tons. 

Articlb  4.  All  vessels  of  over  50  tons  mooring  alongside  the  mole  wilt  have  to  pay 
pilotage. 

Abticlb  5.  Until  the  Government  decides  to  increase  the  present  pilot  staff  it  will 
consist  of  one  chief  and  four  ordinary  pilote. 

Akticu!  6.  The  charges  for  pilotage  are,  during  daytjme,  25  pesetas. 

All  vessels  of  less  than  80  tons  which  ask  for  pilotage  will  also  pay  25  pesetas. 

For  change  of  anchorage  from  one  berth  to  another,  one-half  of  the  pre<'ediiig 
rates  is  charged.  If  the  cnanee  is  by  order  of  the  harbor  master  and  not  at  the  cap- 
tain's request,  no  charge  will  Tie  made. 

For  mooring  and  unmooring  at  the  mole  the  ordinary  pilot^e  will  be  availed  of. 
For  boat  conveying  pilot  to  vessel  5  pesetas  are  asked.  Should  the  captain  or  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  require  the  use  of  the  pilot  boat  for  towage,  mooring,  or  any  other 
purpose,  he  must  pay  the  crow  at  the  rate  of  10  pesetas  for  every  two  hours  or  frac- 
tion of  same. 

Article  7.  The  preceding  charges  are  increased  by  one-half  for  n^ht  service. 

Arhcle  8.  The  pilots  must  note  the  time  they  are  in  attendance.  A  fine  of  25 
l>fi«tas  will  be  imposed  for  any  false  declaration  of  tount^  dues,  description  of 
lai^,  etc. 

Abticlb  9.  All  pilotage  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  captain  or  agent  to  the  chief 
[lilot,  who  will  give  an  official  receipt,  stamped  and  eignwi  by  the  harbor  master. 

Article  10.  It  is  the  dutv  of  the  chief  pilot  to  arrange  tho  watches  of  his  suboi^ 
dinates,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  tor  any  omission  or  dereliction  of  duty  on 
(heir  part 

Abticlb  11.  It  is  the  pilot's  duty  to  meet  any  veasel  making  for  the  port  in  good 
weather  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  in  the  daytime  and  2  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather 
IJ  and  1  mile,  respectively. 

Akticlb  12.  A  pilot  will  always  be  on  watch. 

Article  13.  No  person  other  than  a  properly  qualified  pilot  may  anchor  a  vessel 
in  this  port.  Anyone  infringing  this  rale  will  ne  fined  50  peeetai'.  No  pilot  will  be 
excused  from  boarding  a  vessel,  except  through  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
sea  or  wind,  tmder  a  i)enalty  of  50  pesetas,  and  without  lessening  the  responsibility 
for  dami^^  or  loss  that  may  occur.     Thei«  fines  must  also  be  |taia  in  offi<'tal  stamps. 

Article  14.  'Frota  the  time  the  pilot  lioards  or  takes  charge  of  a  vessel  he  will  be 
held  responsible  for  all  damage  and  io»?,  cither  throngh  ignorance  or  malice,  being 
judged  according  to  article  16  of  the  royal  decrees  dated  March  11, 1886,  and  July 
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AvnciA  IS.  If  a.pilot  boEird  a  veasel  after  having  been  informed  by  the  captwn  or 
master  that  tihe  wao  from  a  clean  port  and  that  all  was  well  on  board,  ami  aftbrwanis 
the  vesHel  should  be  put  under  quarantine  rules,  the  captain  or  master  luuHt  pay  the 
said  pilot  an  iiiileiiinity  of  10  peaetaa  per  <Iay  durins  the  time  he  in  abfi'ut  from  hia 

Bift.  beHidee  all  lazarette  charEee  and  the  coat  of  niu  return  journey  to  this  port 
urinjj  hie  detention  on  board,  ae  is  entitled  to  berth  and  meea  with  the  officers  of 
the  ship. 

A  pilot  hae  no  claim  for  any  ol  the  above-mentioDed  expenaea  should  he  board  the 
vei«ol  after  having  been  duly  cautioned  by  the  captain  or  master. 

Articlb  16.  Any  captain  or  master  not  t*king  a  piiot  when  entering  or  leaving  the 
port  will  be  held  respooBible  for  any  damages  he  may  cause  through  ignorance  or 
malice,  besides  being  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
port  rules  confirmed  by  the  royal  decree  dated  March  11,  1886. 

Ahticlk  17.  Pilots  when  on  duty  must  carry  their  official  papers  with  them  and 
wear  their  pilot's  uniform,  to  satisfy  any  captain  or  master  of  a  vessel  of  their  identitv. 

Article  18.  Pilot  boata  muft  be  of  the  lifeboat  class,  and  at  all  times  be  properly 
provided  with  necesaary  requisites,  including  a  life  bur)y  for  each  member  of  the 
crew.  The  boats  must  also  hare  a  water-tight  compartment  sh>cked  with  iNinKsl 
lights  and  rockets  for  night  service.  Pilot  Doata  must  be  {minted  white,  with  Uie 
letter  "P"  distinctly  marked  on  each  bow.  When  on  service  they  will  hoist  a  blue 
Qb«  with  the  ietier  "P"  in  white  in  the  center,  on  a  flagstaff  at  least  one  yard 
and  a.  half  high,  fixed  on  the  bow  of  the  boat.  At  night  the  flag  will  be  substituted 
by  a  white  lamp  visible  from  all  |)ointJ>,  with  white  flash  at  short  intervals. 


instructions  must  be  immediately  obeyed. 

AitTici.K  20.  To  keep  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  anchorages,  pilots 
must  take  sounding  as  often  as  posHible  of  tlie  port  and  road,  especially  after  bad 
weather  or  exceptional  tides. 

Articlb  21.  The  n>aponaibitity  of  a  pilot  ceases  immediately  a  vessel  is  safely 
anchored  or  moored,  either  on  entering  or  after  having  been  moved  U)  a  new  anchor- 
age, and  on  leaving  at  tlie  distance  mentioned  in  article  11. 

Abticlb  22.  Should  a  pilot  be  compelled  by  bad  weather  or  any  other  cause  to 
remain  on  board  a  veesel,  the  captain  or  master  must  supply  him  with  food. 

Should  a  captain  or  master,  after  his  vessel  has  been  safely  anchored,  require  a 
pilot  to  remain  on  board  during  his  stay  in  the  port,  be  must  pay  one-half  of  the 

Cilot  fees  for  every  e\x  hours  or  fraction  of  such  period,  but  no  payment  must  be 
«a  than  10  pesetas. 

Bhoold  it  also  be  necessary  to  retain  the  pilot  boat,  he  must  pav  for  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  fees  mentioned  iu  article  6.  The  above  will  be  doubled  for 
night  service. 


LIBERIA. 

I  transmit  herewith  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  of  1899  and  the 
last  quarter  of  1898,  from  the  pnrts  of  Moni'ovia  and  Robert^port. 

The  statistics  submitted  cover  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  all 
imports  into  Liberia.  The  infonnation  obtainable  relative  to  the 
exports  was  insufficient  to  e.stimate  their  total  value. 

The  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Value  of  imports,  »886,390.53;  value  of  exports  unascertained.  The 
duties  received  by  the  Government  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  are  estimated  thus: 

Ad  valorem  duties $26,733.79 

Spedfic  duties 92, 950. 60 

Efsport  dutiex 18, 947, 32 

Total  duties 137,631.71 

i:  ,1     I     GoO»^lc 
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I  am  informed  that  the  GoTemment  of  Liberia,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  bonded  warehouses  and  regulations  for  the  systematic  collection  of 
tariff  dues,  has  lost  each  yearabout  20  per  cent  of  its  revenue.  During 
the  recent  session  of  the  Let^slature,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  Government  bonded  warehouses  ana  authorizing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and  issue  such  forms  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  needed. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  1900,  this  law  was  enforced  at  the  port  of 
Monrovia,  and  since  then  it  has  been  put  in  action  at  two  or  three  other 
ports  on  the  Liberian  coast,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  in 
operation  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  regulations  are  such  as  are  enforced  in  all  enlightened  commer- 
cial ports.  Nothing  is  delivered  until  the  consignee  passes  entiy  under 
inspection  and  all  duties  are  certified  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  to 
the  collector  of  customs,  who  countersigns  for  delivery.  Duties  being 
paid  in  cash,  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  regaining  vigor, 
which,  apparently,  will  I>e  permanent. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  comptroller,  I  am  enabled  to  submit 
the  following  statistics  as  to  the  internal  revenue  of  the  country  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1897-38  and  1898-99: 

For  the  fiscal  vear  beginning  October  1,  1897,  and  ended  September  30, 
1898: 

Judiciary  Snee $6, 444, 66 

Military  finea 1, 197. 81 

Licennes,  etc 4, 138. 65 

Shipping  tees  (krooboya) 7,214.68 

Executive  finea  {aitaiiiHt  natives) 716.80 

Sale«  of  public  lands 2,951.83 

land  tases 1,505.  7M 

Naval  taxes 368. 24 

■      Contract  for  krooboys 7, 500. 00 

General  post<iflice  receipts 1,990.37 

Loans 720.00 

Total  amount M.MS. 62 

For  the  fiscal  year  banning  October  1,  1898,  and  eniled  September  30, 
1899: 

Judicial  taxes 1,800.32 

Military  flnea 64. 76 

Licensee,  etc 4, 112. 87 

Shipping  fees  (krooboys) 12,473.84 

Sales  oi  public  lands 1, 931. 65 

Land  taxes 1,697.11 

Kaval  taxes 770. 21 

Public  sales 3.25 

Geneml  posKifflce  receipts 3, 1 88. 62 

Loans 4, 800. 00 

War  and  navy 150.00 

Total  amount 30,982.62 

Prom  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  gi-eater  part  of  Liberia's  foreign  trade  is  absorbed  by  England 
and  Germany.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ah.wnce  of  direct 
means  of  transportation  and  communication  with  Amcri<a.  The  cor- 
respondence with  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking 
information  as  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  this  Republic  is  very  heavy, 
but  the  di-awback  is  the  lack  of  direct  transpoi-tatiou  and  the  need  of 
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brftnch  houBes  in  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Engliah,  Germana,  and  Butch. 

The  people  in  their  tastes  and  customs  are  as  ^et  l&rgeiy  American, 
and  will  be  lor  a'J  time  if  the  United  States  capitalists  and  merchants 
tttke  the  proper  steps. 

Jaues  Hobert  Sphrobon, 
Charg4  cf^Affaarea  ad  i/nteritn^ 
Monrovia,  August  1,  1900. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Ft  i 18 
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COmCEBOIAL  RELATIONS — ANNUAL  BEP0BT8. 
Imports  and  duliabU  export*  at  RobeHtport,  Onatd  Oape  Mound. 

dUABTEB  ENDED  JUNE  tD,  UW. 
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Jmportf  and  dulidbU  exporti  at  Jioberfaport,  Grand  Qipe  Mound — ContiDned. 


40ABTER  ENfiDia  SEPTEMBER  K.  18W-C0Dtlnned. 

Artlclai 

QiULnUtr. 

Value. 

S,1I».«6 

Importtrnddttla. 

LOTJRENCgO  MABQUEZ. 

The  direct  export  trade  from  New  York  to  this  port  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  American  trade  with  this  port  during  the  year 
just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  year  before. 

Bank  rat«s  have  risen  from  a  merely  nominal  figure  to  6i  per  cent 
upon  sight  drafts  upon  New  York. 

The  value  of  Portuguese  silver  and  paper  currency  has  remained 
about  fixed  at  from  75  to  80  cents  per  1,000  reis. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  port  or  customs  tarififs,  rules,  and 
regulations  that  would  affect  American  trade. 

The  coastwise  lines  of  communication  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
trade  of  the  province,  and  are  maintained  by  Germau,  Portuguese, 
and  English  steamers. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  military 
authorities. 

W.  Stanley  Hollis, 

LoDEEMgo  Maequez,  October  IS,  1900. 


MAJ>AGASCAE. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Madagascar  for 
the  year  1899  is  the  large  increase  in  the  importations  from  If^rance, 
while  those  of  other  countries  show  a  corresponding  falling  off. 
There  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  and  consumption 
of  articles  of  European  manufacture,  as  evidence  that  the  French 
manufacturers  intend  to  fully  stock  the  market  so  as  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  trade  of  the  island  so  long  held  by  England,  America,  and 
Germany.  To  inquiries  I  have  made  in  various  quarters  as  to  the 
present  position  of  trade  in  the  island,  the  replies  nave  always  been 
the  same — it  is  stationary. 

There  has  also  been  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  native  population  by 
reason  of  the  great  mortality  among  the  laborers  employed  upon  .the 
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coofitructioD  of  the  Government  roods  between  Tananarive  and  Tama- 
tave  and  Majunga  and  Tananarive.  It  has  been  bo  frightful  in  the 
interior  that  whole  districts  have  been  wiped  out,  and  the  IVench 
colonists  and  merchants  at  Tananarive,  realizing  the  extreme  gi  avity 
of  the  situation,  have  sent  a  long  petition  to  the  governor-geDeral 
from  which  I  extract  the  following: 


the  past  few  monthe  a  proportion  so  luse  that  one  can  but  foresee  that  in  a  short  time, 
the  population,  even  the  moat  sturdy  <«  the  high  plateaua,  will  be  bo  reduced  that 
the  oofonieta  will  no  longer  be  able  to  nnderbike  any  enterprise  of  a  commercial, 
■gricnltDTal,  or  indoBtrial  natnre. 

The  natives  dread  so  much  this  forced  labor  that  they  take  to  the 
bushes  rather  than  submit  to  the  system,  and  having  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  cei'tain  amount  of  civilization,  they  ore  no  longer  able  to 
stand  the  life  in  the  forests  and  die  on  in  large  numbers.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  laborers  for  the  works  being  carried  on  at 
Tamataveand  other  places,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  importing  them 
from  India  and  Chins  for  the  construction  of  the  Government  railway. 

The  future  outlook,  however,  is  not  without  some  hope.  The  gov- 
emor-general,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  natives  on  his  assnmptioQ  of 
functions  at  Tananarive,  promised  to  abolish  this  system.  If  this  is 
carried  out,  the  long  uncultivated  rice  fields  will  be  replanted  and  the 
colonists  may  be  able  to  get  enough  labor  to  work  their  plantations. 
At  present,  nearly  all  the  rice,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  most  be 
imported. 

Mr.  Orville  Florens,  ar.,  a  Mauritian  by  birth,  but  French  by  nat- 
uralization, at  present  residing  at  Tananarive,  has  been  granted  a  con- 
cession of  100,000  hectares  of  land,  one-half  of  which  is  forest  lands, 
including  the  beautiful  falls  of  Nosizato  near  Tananarive.  Mr.  Florens 
haa  also  neen  accorded  the  privilege  of  furnishing  electric  lights,  as 
well  OS  electric  tramways  for  the  capital  city.  H  is  his  purpose  to 
atilize  the  falls  of  Nosizato  as  a  motive  power  for  these  plants. 

Improvements  are  being  pushed  at  Tamatave.  The  Government  has 
during  the  year  compIetedT  new  barracks  admirably  situated  at  Point 
Tanio.  The  cost  is  about  $65,000.  The  principal  business  street  of 
Tamatave  will  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with  concrete  side- 
wiUks  and  ornamental  lamp-posts.  The  other  streets  of  the  city  are 
being  widened,  and  will  in  time  be  improved  with  sidewalks  also.  A 
moDicipal  theater  and  public  schools  are  being  considered  by  the 
authontiee. 

00TTOH-GOOD8  TBADE. 

Cloths  constitute  the  principal  merchandise  imported  into  Madagas- 
car, and  this  commerce  is  bv  far  the  most  important  of  the  colony. 
The  importations  of  cloths  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  cotton  ctoth,  has 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  in  very  large  proportions,  aa  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Out  of  tlie  $30,880,000  worth  of  cloth  exported  from  France  in  189&, 
about  one-twentieth  came  to  Madagascar.  The  cottons  importea 
included  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons  and  prints.  In  1896,  French 
cloths  represented  about  one-third  of  all  imported  into  Madagascar. 
The  rest  was  divided  between  America  and  England.  In  1899  French 
cottons  constituted  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  imported  to 
Madagascar. 

The  importations  by  coantiies  of  origin  were  as  follows; 
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These  figures  show  how  completely  French  cottons  have  replaced 
American  and  English  cottons.  There  have  also  been  imported  linens, 
hemp,  silks,  haberdasherv,  ready-made  clothing,  hosiery  goods,  etc., 
the  total  amounts  of  which  are  as  follows:  1896,  $48,185.25;  1897, 
«241,069.60;  1898,  |218,T8S.89;  1899,  $143,342.85.  During  the  year 
1899,  the  importations  of  cloths  by  ports  were  as  follows:  Tama- 
tave,  $525,163.03;  Mananjary,  $327,421.02;  St.  Marie,  $4,503.36; 
Diego  Suarez,  $103,445.29;  Vatomandry,  $240,493.24;  Fort  Dauphin, 
$31,887.28;  Vohemar,  $12,789.83;  Mahanoro,  $1,314.40;  Majunga, 
$434,802.49:  Nossi-B6,  $193,813.04;  Tulear,  $37,807.03;  Marondava, 
$8j^S49.75. 

The  French  unbleached  cottons  are  made  in  two  sizes:  Of  88 
centimeters,  in  imitation  of  the  American  *'cabot,"  and  65  centimeters, 
in  imitation  of  the  well-known  American  mark  "Massachusetts." 
The  natives  call  the  former  "b^lambana,"  or  large  size  cloth,  and 
the  latter  "k^liJambana,"  or  small  size  cloth.  These  two  sizes  are 
imported  in  pieces  of  36  meters,  folded  in  40  folds,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  40-yard  American  cotton;  the  pieces  are  folded  double  and  secured 
in  the  warp  of  the  width  of  each  extremity.  These  pieces  are  pressed 
in  bales  of  25  each,  and  are  covered  so  as  to  imitate  the  American  bales. 
Each  piece  bears  the  trade-mark  printed  in  large  blue  letters.  The 
price  of  a  bale  of  25  pieces— 36  meters — of  the  so-called  "cabot"  is 
from  $66.58  to  $67.55,  and  from  $42  to  $44  for  the  so-called  '* Massa- 
chusetts," with  three  months'  credit.  It  is  impossible  for  American 
cottons  to  compete  at  sooh  prices,  with  a  duty  and  consumption  tax  of 
$30  per  bale;  consequently  there  are  no  recommendations  to  m^e  to 
American  manufacturers  m  this  line  of  trade. 


PETROLEUM. 


Owing  to  the  difficulties  and  increased  expense  to  merchants  han- 
dling this  article,  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  storage  warehouse, 
as  noted  in  my  last  annual  report,  there  was  a  sort  of  petroleum 
famine  here  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1900,  and  cases  of 
American  petroleum  sold  as  high  as  75  francs  ^14.4'A,  while  Russian 

Etroleum  sold  at  $10  per  case.     Some  American  and  Russian  petro- 
UD,  however,  has  been  imported  from  Reunion  and  Zanzibar,  which 
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has  lowered  the  price  to  96  per  case.  A  cargo  of  some  8  or  10  thou- 
sand cases  is  expected  boob  to  arrive  here  direct  from  America  or  via 
Zanzibar,  This  American  product  has  been  for  years  a  favorite  in  thia 
country,  and  will  continue  to  hold  its  own  against  Russian  coBopetition. 
The  duty  on  petroleum,  including  consumption  tax,  is  about  fl-15  per 
case. 

BOAD8  AND  RAILWAYS. 

The  two  great  mountain  highways  from  Tananarive  to  Tamatave, 
and  from  Majunga  to  Tananarive  are  not  yet  completed,  but  are  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  scarcity  of  laborers  will  permit.  The  govern- 
ment baa  just  bought  3  Panhard  Phenix  pattern  automobiles,  2  of  12 
horsepower  each  and  1  of  6  horsepower,  tor  use  on  these  roads.  The 
governor -general  thinks  the  automobile  is  the  tine  solution  of  the 
bnnsportation  problem  in  Mad^oecar,  while  awaiting  the  construction 
of  the  railway.  The  12-hor8epower  automobiles  are  destined  for  serv- 
ice between  Mahataara  and  Beforona,  and  the  B-horsepower  one  for 
service  between  Moramanga  and  Tananarive. 

The  governor  made  some  experiments  in  July,  1900,  which  are 
reported  as  being  very  satisfactory  as  to  speed  and  safety.  As  these 
routes  are  veritable  mountain  roads,  this  method  of  transportation  is 
yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  and  the  roads  are  to  be  tried  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  considered  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  railway  from  Tamatave  to  Ivondro  is  in  operation,  but  the  labor 
problem  has  retarded  the  work  on  the  Pan^Ianes  Canal,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Andevorante,  and  eventually  with  the  great  railway  from 
Tananarive  to  Anivorano,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  in  full 
operation  before  January,  1901.  This  company,  called  the  "Messa- 
geries  Fran^aises  tL  Madagascar,"  has  already  invested  atxtut  3,000,000 
francs  ($679,000)  in  this  enterprise,  and  it  will  require  about  ¥200,000 
yet  to  complete  the  work.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Arsine  Portier,  an  experienced  French  railway  engineer,  assisted  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mounot,  of  New  York. 

The  government  railway  from  Tananarive  to  the  sea,  the  great  dream 
of  Governor  Gallieni,  seems  about  to  be  realized.  The  1  rench  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  the  colony  of  Madagascar  to  borrow  60,000,000 
francs  ($11,680,000)  payable  in  sixty  years,  to  construct  this  railway, 
and  tenders  are  invited  by  the  colonial  government  not  later  than 
November  19,  1900,  on  two  sections  of  the  work,  amounting  to 
8,620.000  francs  («998,660). 

It  18  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  with  all  the  necessary 
labor,  the  nmd  can  not  be  finished  under  ten  years,  and  that  the 
60,000,000  francs  can  not  by  any  means  do  more  than  commence  the 
work.  The  construction  will  be  under  the  superintendency  of  the 
militaiy  public  works  department.  I  give  below  translation  of  the  law 
authonzmg  the  loan  and  its  conditions: 

Abt.  1.  The  government  of  Madagascar  and  dependendea  ia  authoriEed  to  realise 
bjr  wftf  of  a  loan,  a  eumof  60,000,000  franca  (¥11,580,000],  pavsble  in  sixty  yearaor 
before,  to  be  need  eicliwively  for  the  construction  oS  the  railroad  from  Tafumarive 
to  Anivorano  and  for  the  execation  of  public  works.  The  conditjooe  of  the  loon 
are  anbject  to  the  approval  of  tiie  colonial  minieter  and  minister  of  finance. 
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Art.  2.  The  following  amounts  of  the  lottn  are  anthorized  b>  be  used  at  oj 


rmuna. 

United  et>te> 
eqnlvnlenu. 

k  R;£=£^«iS!l^5;r"*"~"°"°' 

therosd... 

27,000,000 

iffiISS 

$6,211,1100 
45B,600 

SS 

89,000,000 

7,(07,000 

Abt.  3.  The  be^nnii^  of  the  work  of  each  section  of  the  road  will  be  nndert&kea 
on  the  proposition  of  the  govemor-geneml  of  MadaKaacar  and  dependencies,  by  virtee 
of  a  decree  rendered  according  to  the  report  of  the  colonial  minister  after  advice 
from  the  minister  of  finance.    The  report  in  support  of  the  decree  should  prove: 

1.  That  the  final  plans  of  the  section  ta  be  contmcted  for  and  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  relative  to  its  execution  have  been  approved  by  the  minister. 

2.  That  the  eatimate  of  the  cost  for  new  work  to  be  contracted  for,  increased  by 
tlie  estimate  amended  by  cost  of  work  already  executed  or  in  course  of  constnictdon, 
does  not  exceed  the  whole  of  the  tillowancee  provided  by  the  present  law. 

This  report  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  Official  at  the  same  time  as  the  decree 
authorizing  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  realization  of  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  loan  to  be  negotiated  will  be 
anthoriised  by  a  decree  issued  on  the  proposition  of  the  ministers  of  colonies  and 
finance.  The  report  to  support  it  will  show  the  use  made  of  previous  funds,  the 
names  of  the  parties  assuming  the  expensee  of  publicitv,  the  pro(|reas  of  the  work, 
the  charges  remaining  to  be  paid,  and  the  exact  state  oi  the  colonial  budget 

It  will  be  publishea  in  the  Journal  Official. 

The  operation  of  Uie  whole  or  a  part  of  the  road  chosen  may  be  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited time  by  the  governor-general  of  Madagascar.  The  agreements  regulAting  ^e 
conditions  of  the  operation  will  not  become  definite  until  moving  beon  ratified  Dy  a 
law.  The  ratification  should  be  requested  within  tax  months  from  the  date  of  mgn- 
iotf  the  agreement. 

Art.  4.  The  annuity  aecewarv  to  assure  the  pavment  of  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  present  law  will  be  made  obligatory  on  the  bu^t 
of  Madagascar  and  dependencies.  When  the  revenue  of  the  colony  will  not  snfflce 
to  cover  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it,  the  defidt  will  be  supplied  by  a  subsidy 
from  the  (rovemment. 

Art.  6.  The  rolli;^  stock  destined  for  the  operation  of  the  road  and  all  the  mate- 
rial necesBory  for  its  construction  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  country  should  b«v 
OS  much  as  possible,  of  French  ori^  and  tnmsported  nnder  French  flags. 

Art.  6.  Documents  subject  to  registration  which  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  present  law  will  be  subject  to  a  fixed  taiifi  of  3  franca  (67  cents)  each. 

pAMS,  AprU  H,  1900. 

HARBOR  IHFROTEHENT8. 

The  improTements  in  Tamatave  Harbor  are  being  slowly  pushed  for- 
ward. The  new  ateel  and  iron  pier  is  still  under  way,  and  they  hope 
to  finish  it  thisyearj  also  the  breakwater,  whinh  will  afford  increased 
protection  to  the  freight  sheds  and  property  along  the  seashore.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  breakwater  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  The  light-bouses  on  Points  Tanio  and  Hastie  at  Tamatave  have 
been  lighted,  and  there  has  also  been  a  light-house  constructed  on 
Cape  Ambri,  which  was  lighted  October  1,  1900.  This  is  situated  on 
the  point  crossing  from  Cape  Andre  46°  56'  45"  lon^tude,  11°  57'  30" 
latitude. 

In  January,  Andevorante  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  2,500,  with  a  floating  population  whicn  often  exceeds 
1,000.    It  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  and  is  on  Uie 
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shortest  route  between  Taaaoarive  and  the  outaide  world.  The  anr- 
roundingf  country  ia  most  fertile,  abounding  in  wax,  vanillt,  raffia,  etc. 
The  advantagea  of  Andeyorante  as  a  port  of  entry  are  numerous, 
eapecially  for  transportation,  either  by  land  or  sea.  Goods  ai liv- 
ing at  Tamatave  muat  be  discharged  and  placed  in  warehousea,  to  be 
reahipped  to  Andevorante  and  taken  thence  ny  carriers,  which  generally 
requii'es  aome  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  according  to  the  season,  befoi9 
they  reach  Tananarive,  whereaa  if  aoipped  direct  to  Andevorente  they 
will  reach  Tananarive  in  half  the  time.  Owing  to  the  bar,  whidi  ia  at 
times  especially  dangeroua,  Andevorante  wilf  never  become  a  port 
for  the  discharge  of  passengers. 

The  liarbor  facilities  of  Tamatave  are  all  that  are  reqoired  for  the 
preeent  condition  of  trade.  The  captain  of  a  large  EngUsh  "  tramp" 
steamer,  which  brought  a  cai^o  of  rice  here  from  Saigon,  informa  me 
that  he  has  found  Tamatave  one  of  the  cheapest  porta  of  the  world. 

QUABANTINE   SEQUIATIONS. 

It  has  been  stated  in  these  reports  that  the  authorities  bad  established 
a  quarantine  station  on  Isle  aux  Prunes,  a  small  island  situated  out- 
side the  great  reef  in  Tamatave  Harbor,  butowing  to  the  great  expense 
necessary  to  maintain  this  station  on  the  island  during  bad  weather,  it 
has  been  decided  to  establish  it  instead  on  Point  Tanio  outaide  the  city 
limits.     Otherwise,  the  regulations  are  unchanged  from  last  year. 

Merckanlt  dang  baimat  in  Madagatcar. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FAdLTriEB. 


No  doubt,  a  great  drawback  to  a  closer  commercial  intcrconrse 
between  Madagascar  and  the  United  States  is  the  inadequate  shipping 
service  to  the  leUnd  from  America.  All  American  aa  well  aa  Engliah 
merchandise  must  be  transshipped  at  Havre,  Bordeaux,  or  Marseulea, 
or  else  brought  direct  on  sailing  ahips.  Ic 
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The  steamship  lines  touchiDg  Madagascar  are  the  Chai^urs  Reunis 
and  Compognie  Havraiae  Peninsuiaire,  monthly,  the  5th  and  35th 
rfcspectively;  the  Messa?eries  Maritimea  Steamship  Company,  bi- 
monthly each  way;  the  5th  and  16th  and  the  3d  and  18th  respectivelyj 
and  the  '*  Deutscn-Ost-Afrika-Linie,"  touching  at  Majunga  and  Noeei 
Be  every  second  month,  on  return  trips  from  ^uth  Africa  en  route  for 
Zanzibar  and  Europe. 

At  Tamatave,  as  an  innovation  on  the  usual  mode  of  transportation — 
on  the  shoulders  of  men — the  ox  cart  has  been  introduced,  but  in 
celerity  or  utility  it  seems  an  alteration  minus  an  improTemwit,  with 
two  natives  to  goad  each  ox  and  two  at  each  wheel. 

COHHEBOIAL  TRATELEBS,  UOENSES,  POSTAL,  ETC. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  regulations  as  to  travelers  or  licenses. 
Telegraph  rates  are  the  same  as  IaE<t  year. 

In  foreign  postal  rates  there  is  no  change,  but  a  decree  dated  Sep- 
tember 1, 1900,  changes  the  local  rates  on  periodicals  published  and 
circulated  in  the  colony  of  Madagascar  and  dependencies  to  0.002  cent 
instead  of  1  cent,  as  formerly,  for  If  ounces,  with  0.002  cent  for  each 
additional  five-sixths  of  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

KATES  OF  GXCHANQE. 

These  vary  from  4.88  to  5  francs  for  $1. 

MARKS  OF  OBIOIN. 

A  "passe-avanf*  should  accx>mpany  all  goods  from  France  or  French 
colonies,  with  full  particulars  as  to  origin.  For  example,  a  French 
merchant  recently  imported  some  cigars  from  Reunion,  and  it  appears 
that  the  origin  of  the  tobacco  forming  the  wrappers  was  somewhat 
cloudy;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  India  to  Reunion. 
He  was  compelled  to  pay  full  duties  on  them,  the  same  aa  if  they  came 
from  an  English  colony.  Marks  of  origin  are  not  necessary,  but  coun- 
terfeit marl^  on  French  goods  are  fraught  with  serious  consequences. 

CREDIT8,   PATENT  U.W8,   EtC. 

French  manufacturers  give  three  mouths'  cradit,  watch  is  renewed 
on  payment  of  the  interest.  English  and  German  manufacturers  are 
equaify  liberal.  There  are  no  complaints  as  to  the  terms  of  American 
manufocturers. 

The  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws  are  the  same  as  those 
of  France. 

TAKLFF  CHANGES. 

See  my  report  of  April  3, 1900,  embodying  the  change  in  the  con- 
sumption tax.* 

A  cablegram  recently  posted  here  announces  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  horses  and  mules  nir  Madagascar,  but  the  nature  of  the  change  is 
not  known  at  present    The  present  tariff  rates  are  as  follows: 

Mules , per  head..  $8,66 

Horeea,  6  years  old  and  over do 36.60 

HoTBes,  ander  6  years  old do....  28.95 

Fi«iich  hones  and  mulee Free. 

The  tariff  on  Brazilian  coffee  has  been  reduced  to  tiie  minimum. 

'Advance  Sheets,  No.  745;  Conaular  Reports,  'So.  239. 
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The  demand  for  bicycles  is  increasing  as  fast  as  the  roads  are 
improved.  The  sur^t  way  to  introduce  uie  American  wheel  here  is 
to  send  a  few  on  consignment  to  some  reputable  and  reliable  meruhaat 
here,  or,  in  other  words,  on  long  credit.  The  roads  in  course  of  con- 
struction will  be  finished  within  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  market  will  be  worth  the  risk  of  a  consignment. 


A  report  has  been  spread  abroad  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  a  rich 
vein  ot  gold  at  Ampoasary,  near  Ambositra,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  year.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  anything  tangible  in  refer- 
ence to  Uie  amount  of  the  output,  other  than  the  custom-house  report 
as  to  the  large  export  of  ^old  dust  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year.  An  experienced  American  miner,  who  has  been  here 
since  1894,  passed  through  this  city  recently  en  route  home.  He  came 
direct  from  this  district,  and  expressed  himself  as  doubtful  about  a 
rich  strike  there.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  experienced  miner, 
familiar  with  both  the  French  and  native  languages,  would  leave  a 
field  as  promising  as  this  is  reported  to  be.  There  are  no  laws  of  a 
discriminating  character  against  American  miners,  but  the  climate  in 
the  districts  where  most  of  the  prospecting  is  done  is  generally 
nnhealthful. 

PACKING  AND  PBEIGHT  BATB6. 

Freight  rates  are  unchanged.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  as  to 
American  methods  of  packing  goods. 

TRADE   IK   1900.' 

According  to  the  Journal  Official,  the  trade  of  Tamatave  has  increased 
over  last  year..  The  figures  for  the  imports  during  the  first  six  months 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,260,225,  an  increase  of  $271,643  ovei  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1899,  to  which  the  United  States  contributed 
about  $12,000  worth  of  corn,  petroleum,  and  canned  meats.  The 
exports  amounted  to  $374,329,  an  increase  of  $207,399  over  1899. 
'Diia  increase  represents  principally  gold  dust  from  the  newly  discov- 
ered veins  in  the  district  of  Ampoasai?,  near  Ambositra,  which 
amounted  to  the  total  sum  of  $231,047. 

American  trade  is  on  the  increase  here.  There  have  just  arrived 
20  truck  wagons  made  by  a  Wisconsin  manufacturer,  consigned  to  one 
of  the  contractors  engaged  on  the  Grovemment  roads. 

I  inclose  some  statistics  of  an  official  and  semiofficial  character, 
indicating  the  progress  of  trade  during  the  year  1899  and  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1900. 

M.  W.  GiBBS,  C<m»ul. 

Tamatavb,  Oc^er  10,  1900. 

'  In  a  Teport  dated  Febni&rj>  2,  1901,  the  consul  ravee  the  imports  at  Tamatave  in 
1900  as  (2,412,336  and  the  exports  as  ¥978,601,  th«  figuree  showing  a  gain  of  (367.7% 
and  (517,766,  reopectively.  [C 
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Imporii  of  Madagatear  far  the  oaltndar  year  1899. 
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Other  French  colonlea... 

East  coart  Africa 

Ensland 

Germany 

India 

Sweden  and  Norway 


Other  EnglMi  colonies. . . 


L  EXPORTS  FROM  MADAGASCAR  DUODIG  THE  CALENDAR  TEAR  ISM. 
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KngUod. 

Brttlali 
indl*. 

s.gmIoo 

ifflS 

I1I,«8.00 

•"••85:18 

..Is 

ii 

l,««0,S2g.OO 
1,192.571.00 

127.41 

SS:!!! 

iS'SSS 

4U,2G2.00 

18,168.89 

82,646.88 

8,871.66 

■ 

B-.,..™. 

o™„„. 

Africa. 

Americm. 

counMei. 

Ton*. 

n-tt^      .  ^          .  ,_^ 

tie.  919. 00 

to!  00 

LSWioO 
18.00 
908,00 
210.00 
357.00 

CiSO.IW 

IU,IIT4.D0 

1,048,"  00 
29.00 
487,00 

"•SSS 

as;  810. 00 

83.00 

tto.oa 

15.00 

6,«7.M 

fi.OO 

2i;6T4.00 

Tot»l 

For  the  nme  period,  uee 

IB,  061.00 
22,390.21 

ASS 

285.00 
MS,B99.72 

50,882.00 
19,962.81 

1,9M,6M,00 

80,J79.1fl 

1,886.11 

■ 

Vaiw  of  export*  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


Cloth*  (dlTsntlBnee).. 

:::!=:: 

Collee  (Llbecta) 

OoMdnit 

do.... 

do.... 

iS'.'ai?«^:'-;;;. 

:::::t::: 

HSyrr-?:.:.;.;;  ■; 

■;:;^SS;: 

gsa'"' 

1,0»S.27 

b!b4z!88 

86.85 

4,198.69 

166,7«4.»2 

188,808.88 

1.60 

62.72 
4,731.89 

16.686.42 


Fisncc  and  Genukny. 
Fr»noe,Genii»nr,»nd  England. 

Do. 
England. 
France,  Oemuuir,  and  Engllih  colo- 

Francci  OeimaDr,  and  England. 

EDglUi  coloDlea. 

nance,  England. 
nance,  England, 
lliih  colonln. 


Tt  e:cpoTUd,  mlh  dutiu 

paid  and  mttu. 

Conntilea. 

W 

Value. 

ni,283.80 

"'11 

»1S.944.M 

18,682.96 

668,407.60 
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Export*  from  Tamaiavefor  Ihefr/t  ni  monik*  of  the  year  1900. 

KlnasoteipOTt*. 

Amount 

Vtlne. 

Wtklther  exported. 

2fl,4U 

IS 

i,ni 

2,™ 

ri.« 

1,9<M.«I 
87.60 

230,260:70 

S!  822!  26 

135 

^^iSafe:: 

Munritliu. 
Germany. 

Rabaaiiai '. '. ". ' '.'.'.'.  V.V. ".'.'. '. '. '. 

■pounS: 

England.  France,  Germany. 

Engllsli  oolonlas.Franee. 
England,  France,  Oern^ny. 

SS^;;;n;;;;;; 

....do... 

France  »nd  Qennany. 

274,822.68 

Veaeeli  cleared. 

Flag. 

£;i 

Steamen 

■as? 

""■ 

Ihl^. 

%^ 

Total. 

3 

1 

61 
S 

8 

S 

88 

61 
6 

5 

6 

fi 

s 

42 

m 

179 

s 

« 

1S3 

FU«. 

Tonnage. 

Paaengen. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Airtved. 

Departed. 

Total. 

11 

i;«79 

89,660 
a.  886 

i;479 

179,261 
6,7S0 
8  268 
a;  968 

1,660 

2,220 

3.780 

870 

870 

1,S« 

the  year  1899. 

VB«eL)cle«ed. 

^1i. 

;t«amen. 

"as 

Total. 

War 
■hipa. 

Steameta. 

X? 

Total. 

72 

622 
23 

4,076 

4,619 

1 

22 

17 

67 

B 

8 

2a 

666 

6,093 

6.680 

12 

6«7 

8,128 

6,716 

Flat. 

Tonnage. 

P»»engOT. 

Ententd. 

Cleared. 

Total 

Anived. 

Dep^. 

Total. 

zi;  49 

IS 

6,TM 
sol  MO 

1.670,810 
54,' 682 

ss 

24,106 
2.101 

1 
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svpflementar  y. 

The  following  addltdonal  data  hav«  been  received  from  Consul  Gibbs, 
dated  TamataTe,  December  3,  1900: 


CoDDtry  of  oilglii. 

Jnne,  IBOO. 

.SSSK, 

combined 
value  for  ye«. 

%sm,n9. 70 

IS! 

III 

'420:  BS 
i6,520.2S 

B,S70;95 

g:i 

U.081 

66,061 

6,BM.M 

648.70 

,.SiS. 

646.3411.  as 

8,018.807.28 

Pnaajnd  producU  imporUd  into  Tomatave  for  Ihe  first  fix  monOa  of  Oie  year  I: 


AmounM  (where  obtainable). 

Tw>.siii(iuiv;^:;;:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;: 

60.40 
110,9^7. 2S 


e,  189.63 
186.  ZS 

2.096.10 
1.469.30 
6,297.10 


38,644.  eo 

618.96 

6,866.17 

6.908.13 
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Principal  prodtuU  imported  into  Tamatave/or  thefirtt  *ix  moniht  of  the  year  1900. — Cont'd. 


Kindodnereluuidtoe. 

Valne. 

•3.11S.6S 

S7.«(S.I7 

Si 

Vaiiu  of  exparit  from  the  prinapal  port*  of  Madagatear  for  the  firtl  tix  months  of  ti 

.    year  1900. 


Kind  ol  eiporU. 

Majunge. 

s°^. 

NOMlB« 

T"- 

V»to- 
muidnr. 

Vohamar. 

Tot«l. 

ADlmAls  (live] ,.... 

B»,6».30 

(16.064.00 

f70.ao 

I6»,00 

171,880.47 

^'™to 

M^:!! 

2.00 

2,156.75 

.« 

101934:40 

212.80 

11,661.24 

ao.ou 

100.00 

u.on.n 

1,027.91 
67,248.16 

416.91 

8,661.61 

8,786.46 

"liS 

194.93 

"■"« 

12,27».4S 

11,226.09 

l8S;fl«5i2 

'fS!? 

817.85 
2,902.14 

40.  <» 

1.224. 9D 

8,654.07 

679.00 

wS^(HMi"'i 

SO,  717.  S3 

1S,34S.BB 

2,0».9I) 

678.40 

3,368.04 

Tot^ 

109.088,12 

51,017,77 

11,070.08 

52,120.15 

72,m«i 

73,012.80 

879,™.  82 

CHANGES  IN  STEAMSHIF  PABSENOEB  BATES. 

The  Messa^eries  Maritimes  Steamship  Company  announce  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  on  all  lines,  effective  from  October  1,  1900.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rates  of  passage  from  Tamatave: 


claa. 

Seoond 

Third 

clan. 

. 

to!  00 

116.76 
169.22 

19&99 
25.47 

M 

ao'.e? 

81.  M 
40.88 

ll 

li 
is 

90.22 

^S 

Goo<^le 


AFRICA!    HADEIBA. 


MADEIRA. 

.    I  inclose  tables  of  trade  for  the  year  1899. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  brought  here  from  the  Azores. 
This  is  not  subject  to  customs  duties  and  does  not  show  on  custom-house 
books,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of  that  import. 

In  1897,  ft  plant  for  electric  light  was  established  here  and  the  city 
is  now  lighted  therefrom.  There  are  549  public  or  street  lights  of 
16  candlepower  and  8  arc  lamps  of  1,000  candlepower.  The  number 
of  private  lights  is  3,800. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  electric  plant,  the  city  was  lighted 
by  625  petroleum  lamps,  and  petroleum  was  used  in  public  and  private 
houses.  This  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of  the  petroleum  import. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  candles. 

All  the  wheat  imported  into  Madeira  comes  from  America. 

T.  O-  Jones,  Consul. 

FuNCHAL,  Augugt  I^,  1900. 


VagdK  mured  at  cw 

1899. 

NktlontlU]'. 

fh^n'  th!?flo^' 

Total. 

sS^ 

cargo  tor 
Ihlsport. 

Total. 

Total 
entered. 

iirtm.T> 

a 

2 

4e 

27 

J 

n 

8 

M 

1 

6 

* 

401 

609 

1 

8 

^ 

2 

8 

2 

IM 

uo 

1> 

88 

Good*  rxpoTted  fro 

m  Madeira  in  1899. 

Articlou                        1       Value, 

ArtlclH. 

Value. 

I2S«,7S1.46 
878,760,91 

siis 

4,779.86 

1  UO,  802.18 

Goodt  imported  into  Madeira  in  1899. 


AttieleB. 

Value. 

Articles.                         ! 

"ill 
III 

3,aa).is 

H.  Doe.  380,  Pt  1- 
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Qoodt  txporUd  from  Madeim  In  Ihe  IMiUd  Staie*  in  1899, 


Article!. 

VbIqc. 

14,788.82 
IB,  MB.  67 

GoodtimparUd  in 

to  Madam  from  the  IMUd  SaUi  i 

ilS99. 

Artlclea. 

v.,» 

Oron tiM,4i9.iffl 

Wheat sai,3».« 

PBtnrimun 8,7M.S4 

8ta<rw I     «0,2«.88 

Total j    e<M,B67.B0 


"I 


MAURITIUS. 

As  the  Oovemment  Blue  Book  for  the  year  1899  has  iudt  been 
issued,  I  transmit  an  extract  showing  the  trade  relations  of  this  if^land 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  sundry  other  information 
which  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  principal  production  of  the  island  is  sugar.  The  crop  statistics 
begin  from  the  1st  of  August  of  each  year.  The  last  crop,  which 
closed. on  July  31,  has  been  a  fair  average  one,  say  157,026  tons, 
exported  to  the  following  markets  trading  with  the  island,  viz: 

United  Kingdom 10,220 

United  States  of  America 16,288 

Anatislia 14,4flO 

CapeGolonlee 30,361 

Inia: 

Bombay 66,861 

Other  premdencies |  ^*'585 

HotigkoDg -. 951 

Other  pla««i8 818 

Total 157,026 

The  market  opened  at  rather  low  prices,  but  later  on  during  the 
current  year  these  improved,  and  the  net  result  to  planters  shows  an 
averse  of  8.25  to  8.56  rupees  per  50  kilograms  (t2.&!r-t2.73  per 
110  lbs.). 

The  crop  now  coming  to  market,  owing  to  a  favorable  season  and 
the  absence  of  any  cyclones,  will  be  lat^,  and  is  estimated  at  180,000 
tons,  with  prices  as  yet  remunerative. 

Tie  other  export  articles  are,  viz: 

Aloe  jEAer.— 2,249,800  kilos  (4,959,909  pounds)  were  exported  to 
United  Kingdom;  none  exported  to  United  States. 

.ffwrn.— 1,468,551  liters  (387,954  gallons),  of  which  1,336,818  liters 
(353,154  gallons)  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom;  none  to  the 
United  States. 
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Tb6  following  goods  hare  been  imported  from  the  United  States: 


Cnltad 
Wnwujy. 


W,4T2    ica,«ci.i» 


3  rnpMi  («  cenn)  per  100  kJloi. 


I  nipa«*  (|1^)  per  100  kfla; 


,— , lU)  pec  look 

Topae  (SZ.  5  cenM)  per  100  kl 
Slnip^—  "■—•-I ■- 

iSrupeei  ($l.M)'imm  Ulo. 


L.»nipM>  (Mc«li(a)per100kll<a. 


iipe<B  (•1.--,  , 

i  rnpeei  (H.SO)  pet 

l.Tt>  rupeea  (89  cent!)  per  b 


I.U  rupee  (IT.B  centi)  per  bt 
lomuii^  1  CBflk. 


Spede  is  imported  principally  from  India,  1,093,897.50  rupeea 
($856,193)  for  the  year. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  w&s  19,096,312.62  rupees 
(tM06,369);  of  exports,  24,400,294.98  rupees  ($7,930,096). 

The  finances  of  the  island  bare  been  in  much  better  condition,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  ntany  years  the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Thejpeneral  revenoe  amoanted  to  9,066,S18.89  rupees  ($3,946,552); 
ezpen£ture,  to  8,407,237.10  rupees  ($2,782,349),  showing  a  surplus  of 
669,086.39  rupees  ($314,208). 

EXCHAN6B. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  the  silver  rupee  baH  improved  in 
value,  and  exchange  is  now- steady  at  Is.  4d.  (32  ceitt«)  per  rupee, 
equal  to  50  per  cent  premium. 

A.  PoVAH  Ahbrobe, 

Vice-C(m»ul. 
PoBT  Loms,  Sept^nl^  30,  1900. 


ST.  HEIilTN^A. 

Viewed  as  a  commercial  port,  St.  Helena  in  these  days  has  but  little 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  even  the  ordinary  buyers  of  our  staple  goods, 
for  the  manifest  reason  that  the  wants  of  so  small  a  population  are 
necessarily  limited,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  direct  trading  ahips 
from  the  United  States,  all  its  needs  are  more  conveniently  supplied 
by  the  parent  country  and  her  colonies.  It  will,  however,  be  observed 
on  examining  this  report  that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has  been 
driven  in,  a  small  cargo  having  been  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
direct  from  New  Bednird,  Mass.,  the  vessel  obtaining  a  return  cargo 
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of  1,S07  barrels  of  sperm  oil  taken  by  an  American  whale  ship  in  this 
ocean,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  tne  cargo  of  genei-al  merchandise 
may  be  duplicated,  as  it  certainly  must  make  an  appreciable  difference 
,  in  the  coat  of  lumber,  kerosene,  flour,  lard,  gram,  corn,  furniture, 
hardware,  salt,  canned  provisions,  etc. ,  to  have  them  come  direct,  the 
items  of  two  separate  freights  and  commissions  beingf  unquestionably 
of  serious  consideration  to  importers  and  consumers. 

Consequent  upon  the  advent  of  over  2,000  Boer  prisoners,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  garrison  of  1,000  British  troops  and  the  preftence  of  a  first- 
class  cruiser  with  a  complement  of  700  men,  the  cxmaumption  of  fresh 
beef,  flour,  bread,  and  other  comestibles  has  been  abnormally  increased, 
and  values  consequently  have  become  somewhat  inflated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  huge  importations  of  food  stuffs  in  the  shape  of  live 
oxen,  flour,  bard  bread,  dairy  and  cereal  products,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  by  the  Imperial  Government,  from 
Enghtnd  and  Cape  Colony,  in  its  solicitude  to  avoid  too  great  a 
pressure  upon  the  reserves  in  private  hands,  and  also  to  prevent 
advantage  bein^  taken  of  the  opportunity  by  holders  of  the  common 
necessanes  of  life. 

St.  Helena  Halistics  in  IS99. 
Total  value  of  imports  from — 

Great  Britain  and  her  coloniee (439,160.00 

United  Sut«e  direct 3,346.00 

Total  value  of  exporte  to^ 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 22,060.00 

United  States,  1,307  barrels  sperm  oil  (in  transit  from  American 

whaler) 16,000.00 

Volume  of  trade 481,466.00 

Revenue  of  St  Helena 67,966.00 

Expenditures 57,105.00 

Public  debt 43,290.00 

Ratio  of  public  del>t  per  capita 6.43 

Taxation  per  cajjita 8. 66 

Government  Bavinga-bank  funds  dne  to  depositore 91,996.00 

lUal  shipping  arnvah. 


Number. 

Tonnage, 

ar«.m<,™ 

10 

122.  SS2 

Population  {exclusive  of  troops) — 

CeneuH,  1890 3,877 

Egtimated  in  1899 4, 270 

Registered  births,  1899 132 

(Ratio  per  1,000  of  population,  30.9.) 

RcKietered  deaths,  1899 74 

{Ratio  per  1,000  of  population,  17.ai.) 
Registered  marriages,  1899 29 

Rainfall  in  1899. 

Jamestown 7.34 

Central 47.31 


■tVflOgtJ 
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Temperalure. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

88 

o 

Quantity. 

Valn« 

Aolmali: 

• 

1 

"fS 

"-fe?;;;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::;:::::::: 

"■S 

una.. 

l.,l« 

CbemloUs  koil  drngx 

"as 

2,7»6 

EOS 
88 

18 
8& 
84 
187 

two 

22S 

"1 

as.  483 

'■§ 

1? 

Cfgui  aiid  clguettee 

;:;;;:;;;;;;!^:: 

,;« 

EffiS"ii°SS'.r°»''.".'.'r°*:::::::::.::: 

::.:::::::T!^-:: 

w 

"iZ 

°"fS*'"' 

'SSSS- 

%^ 

::::::::::i^:: 

!i 

..w™.. 

SOD 

::::::::::^itgS:: 

?f£r^a{.ljW 

S'ffS 

a,  045 

FROM  AUSTKALU. 

*^i:i, ; 

766 

78 

FROH  UNITED  STATES. 


I«n,h« 

.  ,    ,^ 

89 
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Jmporti  in  debtU — Continaed. 

FEOM  CAPE  TOWN  AND  NATAL. 


QnutltT. 

Value. 

282 
40 

1 

i 

m 

1 

i;::;;:-::::;;-::;-:"'^- 

'■? 

*"                           ■          

il  EAST  INDIES  AND  UACRTnUS. 


78 

tea 

615 
80 

o,« 

'■•S 

OREAT  BRITAIN. 


QuuiUtr. 

V«lue. 

E»j.tj-™k«««lW.k. 

™i22;:- 

s 

*^ 

"   " 

UNITED  STATES. 


Si*™    IK 

Art            tul    ) 

bbli      1 

..»| 

OS,  000 

1 

1 

BOOTH  AFRICA. 

PototOCT 

neks 

1,060 

13,560 

ASCENSION. 


960 

[itBtorMfintmruitfromDn 

ted  Kingdom) 

::;::::iic-SS:: 

Exports  from  bond  to  ihippirtg. 


Lime  juice 

Spirito 

Tobacco 

St.  Helena,  June  SO,  1900. 


gallons..       21 

galloM..        50 

pounds..      173 

BoBT.  P.  PooLxr,  OontuL 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Export* from  SL  Hdaia/or  Oie  year  ending 

Jun«  30,  1900. 

— 

ment). 

Value,    In- 
clDdlDscona 

Amerfcan 

dollui). 

CoUQIrlea  irhlCheT 
exported. 

Speim  oil,  ei-Araerlcan  wlutle  «Up.. . . 

hbl... 

7 

■as 

United  BUlei. 
Great  BrlUlQ. 

Do. 

Do. 

Polatoea 

--:;«:: 

South  Africa. 

21,  MO 

In  accordance  with  circular  from  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
July  S5, 1  Bubmit  my  report  for  this  consulate  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 1900.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  no  direct 
trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  covering  the  period 
included  in  this  return;  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  goods  enumerated  owe  their  origin  to  and  have  been 
imported  from  tiie  States  via  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cape  Colony, 
and  DQore  e^pecially'is  this  true  of  such  items  as  salt  provisions,  canned 
good8,  flour,  rratn,  kerosene,  lumber,  hardware,  tobacco,  etc. 

Classed  alpnabetically,  the  following  are  the  imports  and  exports 
from  January  1,  to  June  30, 1900: 

Imporlt. 

UK  EAT  BRITAIN. 


Ntimber. 
2 

s 

20 

'1 

TO 

1 

era 

1 
S:| 

3S0 
130 

Value. 

Anlm.1.: 

"■SS 

^z 

'S 

gjgR^;^:::::::;:::::::;::::;:::;::::;:::::: 

iSSTitSsr  ■""•*"*' 

^'^■- 

Jj* 

'■n^ 

W^fdM^iid)^' 

:::::::::::::::::PSS:: 

VS! 

5^£S^'.^M.-;^»: 

P^kase... 

M 

4aak 
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ImporU — Continued. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Number. 
706 

V.1U.. 

. 

Ollmm'sslores  and  canned  goods 

::-::::::::::::;S!Se;:: 

CAPE  TOWS  AND  NATAL. 


_«A. 

barrel  and  aockB 

32 
lfi7 

uaa 

EABT  INDIES  AKD  UAL'RITIl^. 


Total  importa  from  ail  aourcea,  $150,863. 


Quanmy. 

V.U,.. 

26 

«■■ "'""'""" 

p~=te- 

«,076 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  ASCENSION. 


Total  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  $8,090. 

Total  number  of  flapping  arrivahjor  the  half  y far  ending  Jane  SO,  1900. 


Number.  1  Tonnage. 

H, 

S    |;| 

^                                                                                                                                                 1                        1 

Of  which  2  only  ore  American  whalers,  tbanaf^  443. 

A  veiy  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  kerosene,  food  stuffs,  and 
building  materials  has  been  imported  into  this  colony  from  Great 
Britain  and  Cape  Colony  during  the  half  year,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  increased  garrison  and  the  prisoners  of  war,  including 
two  6-inch  quick-firing  guns  and  ammunition;  but,  as  the  returns  have 
not  yet  been  completed  by  the  several  departments,  I  am  unable  to 
arrive  at  actual  quantities  and  values,  which  doubtless  repre.sent  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  All  these,  however,  are  by  law  exempt 
from  local  charges.    The  port  guardsbip  J!fiobe  has  been  replaced  by 
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the  Theiix,  u  HDiallor  vessel,  atid  the  usual  West  India  regiment  reliefs 
have  been  carried  out  between  this  port,  Sierra  licone,  and  Bermuda. 

No  chango8  have  taken  place  in  the  currency,  exchange,  mail  serv- 
ice, customs  tarilT,  quarantine,  or  harbor  facilities,  nor  are  there  any 
discriminating  duties,  regulations,  or  taxes  specially  affecting  Ameri- 
can marine  or  commerce  at  this  port.  I  may,  however,  mention  that 
consequent  upon  the  advent  of  Boer  prisoners  of  war,  the  island  was, 
by  the  governor's  proclamation  dated  May  !>,  1900,  constituted  a 
prison.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  "no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  land  from  any  ship,  steamer,  or  vessel  of  any  kind  what- 
soever without  a  pass  signed  by  the  governor." 

The  mail  service  continues  as  hitherto,  viz,  one  steamer  -in  each 
twenty-eight  days  outward  and  homeward.  The  cable  service  works 
admirably. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  industrial  exhibition  in  Jamestown  on 
November  10  of  this  year. 

KOB.  P.  POOLEY,   CoTlSvl. 

St.  Helena,  Si^temher  H,  i900. 


SIERRA  LEONE, 

The  trade  of  1899  in  Sierra  Leone  was  not  as  satisfactoiy  to  local 
dealers  in  African  produce  as  was  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  has  been  a  continued  diminution  of  these  products,  the  result 
being  unfavorable  to  small  dealers.  This  det;rease  in  local  commodi- 
ties will  probably  continue  for  some  tjme,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  stimulate  native  production.  Rubber,  benni  seed,  kom  nuts,  gin- 
ger, ground  nuts,  gum,  hides,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  rice  nwke 
up  the  list  of  the  more  important. 

Events  have  so  changed  conditions  previously  existing  with  regard 
to  market  values  in  Europe,  that  a  few  of  these  articles  have  been 
almost  entirely  discarded  and  are  no  longer  reckoned  among  profitable 
commodities.  This  is  true  of  coffee.  Its  continued  decline  in  price 
has  so  discouraged  the  industry  that  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
The  reduction,  also,  in  the  quantity  of  native  food  stuffs  has  not  only 
rendered  living  in  Freetown  more  expensive,  but  has  augmented  the 
demand  for  imported  provisions. 

The  fact — growing  out  of  the  late  Hinterland  war — that  many  abo- 
rigines are  abandoning  the  country  for  city  life  is  thought  to  be  the 
prmie  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  native  farm  products.  This  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  has  been  attributed  to  several  causes,  such 
as  the  nut  tax,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  desire  to  engage  in  trade, 
or  to  secure  employment  on  the  public  works  of  the  colony.  The 
effect  upon  the  natural  production  of  the  colony  is  the  esme. 

Aboriginal  migration  from  country  to  town  lias  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  in  local  circles  of  late,  and  many  theories  have 
beenadvancea  as  to  how  to  keep  the  natives  on  thefarm,  that  they  may 
contribute  in  that  way  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  colony.  The  local 
papers  have  suggested  restrictive  legislation  to  that  end.  So  far,  the 
matter  has  not  received  serious  consideration  except  from  those  imme- 
diately concerned.  Sierra  Leone  is  preeminently  a  mercantile  colony, 
and  the  aborigines  have  learned  that  there  is  profit  for  them  in  trade 
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which  they  can  not  obtain  on  their  farms;  hence  tbey  are  secliing  the 
advant^^  of  city  life.  If  they  are  to  become  successful  in  agricul- 
ture, the  civilized  portion  of  the  colony  must  give  thera  the  example. 

The  exports  of  purely  African  produce  and  manufactures  were 
valued  at  »66,464. 75  in  1898  and  but  $3T,035. 63  in  1899,  a  decrease  of 
over  40  per  cent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  more  thoughtful  that  the  colonists  or  Creole 
population  mive  always  i-elied  too  much  upon  the  natives  to  farm  and 
i-aise  the  cattle  and  ^ood  supplies,  and  that  the  change  will  bring  its 
own  blessings  in  the  near  future. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPOBIS. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  for  1S99  show  a  decided  iacrease  over 
the  preceding  year  and  are  valued  at  $3,356, 9'12. 44,  a  ^in  of  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars.  The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $198,529.78,  and  via  England  $19,852.97,  making  the 
total  value  $218,382.75,  a  gain  of  $88,885.89  over  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  exports  to  tne  United  States  for  the  same  period  was 
$131.63.  Great  Britain's  imports  were  valued  at  $2,050,227.19,  an 
increase  of  $158,199.79;  British  colonies,  $95,365.06,  a  decrease  of 
$55,043.13;  all  other  foreign  or  non-British  countries,  $611,348.16, 
an  increase  of  $314,643. 35  over  that  of  1898.  Germany's  imports  were 
$277,379.34,  an  increase  of  $111,149.91  over  1898.  France's  imports 
amounted  to  $49,029.99  gainst  $35,958.60  in  1898,  an  increase  of 
$13,071.39. 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  direct  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $99,148.91.  Exports  for  the  same 
period  were  nil. 

The  exports  of  all  classes  from  Sierra  Leone  for  1899,  including 
African  produce  and  manufactures  besides  European  and  American 
goods,  were  valued  at  $1,631,226.71,  an  increase  of  $219,374.78  over 
the  previous  year.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a 
distributing  point  for  the  West  Coast  trade. 

TRADE  peospEcrs. 

It  goes  withoue  saying  that  Sierra  Leone  is  destined  to  be  the  dis- 
tributing center  for  European  and  American  imports  and  the  gateway 
to  the  interior  of  the  continent— the  former  on  account  of  its  harbor 
advantages,  the  latter  through  its  railway  connections  when  com- 
pleted. The  future  is  full  of  promise  for  Ami^rican  trade.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  articles  not  heretofore  introduced.  I  have 
concluded  from  what  1  have  observed  of  West  African  progress  and 
development  that  within  a  few  years  its  markets  will  be,  in  importance 
for  our  exports,  second  only  to  those  of  China. 

This  consulate  has  been  well  supplied  with  catalogues  and  circulars, 
which  have  been  distributed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  too  much 
should  not  be  expected  of  them.  That  method  of  soliciting  trade  is 
not  effective  here.  A  personal  representative  is  required.  A  stop  in 
thisdirection  has  been  taken  by  American  exporters  in  establishing  an 
American  agency  in  this  city,  of  which  Mr.  James  A.  Trice  is  the  man- 
ager.  This,  no  doubt,  wOl  prove  advantageous  to  our  ti-ade.  The 
people  are  familiar  with  this  method  of  service.     European  nations 
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doing  business  on  the  coast  have  maintained  these  for  years  in  addition 
to  tneir  numerous  branch  establishments.  In  this  way,  the  native 
dealers  are  instructed  in  the  merits  of  wares  and  manufactures  more 
effectively  than  can  be  done  by  letters,  catalogues,  and  circulars,  in 
the  abaence  of  a  representative.  The  necessity  of  this  is  clear  waen 
it  is  remembei'ed  that  there  are  between  75  and  100  languages  spoken 
every  day  in  Sierra  Leone.  English,  however,  is  the  language  of  the 
colony.     Catalogues  and  circulars  should  be  printed  in  tl^t  language. 

BICTCLEB   AND   BEWINO   MACHINES. 

Bicycles  are  growing  in  popular  favor,  and  the  demand  for  American 
wheels  increases.  American  band-sewing  machines  are  ^neralty  pre- 
ferred and  are  used  by  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian. 

SHOE   TRADE. 

I  have  received  several  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  American  shoes,  and  I  will  say  by  way  of  a  general  reply  that  this 
is  not  yet  a  market  for  them.  These  people  require  cneap,  fancy 
shoes,  costing  not  more  than  from  5s.  to  10s.  ($1.21  to  $2.43)  retail. 
The  colony  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  shoemakers,  who  do  good 
work  to  order  at  reasonable  rates.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  pay  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  goods,  but  a  limited  quantity  of  first-class  shoes 
in  colors  could  occasionally  be  handled  to  advantage,  and  a  demand 
thereby  created.  It  would  require  some  time  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired. 

tABOB-SAVlNG  MACHINEET:  TEUNES. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  with  reference  to  labor-saving 
inventions,  and  I  willsay  there  is  positively  no  demand  nor  market  here 
for  them.  There  is,  I  think,  an  opening  for  American  trunks.  The 
people  like  the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  makes.  English  trunks  are  mostly  used  at  present,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  American  trunks  would  have  ready  sale. 

PROSPECnVE   IMPROVEMENTS. 

1  am  informed  that  franchises  for  electric-light  plants  for  the  city  and 
the  car  service  from  the  city  to  the  mountains  are  being  favorably  con- 
sidered in  official  circles. 

VESSELS   AND   TONNAGE. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
70,086  tons,  entered  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year,  of  which  8  were 
American  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,188  tons.  There  were 
369  steam  vessel  entered. 

Total  tonnage  entering 585,  H63 

Tonnage  departiiig 680,752 

THE    PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

I  regret  to  note  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  hopeful  views 
expre^wd  by  me  in  the  last  annual  report,  nothing  has  transpired 
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during  the  present  year  to  convince  an  anxious  public  that  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  the  (30  called)  "white  man's  grave.  The  death  rate 
among  Europeans,  it  is  said,  has  been  greater  during  this  season  than 
for  several  years. 

Ko  scientific  agency  as  yet  discovered  and  applied  has  mitigated  the 
ravages  of  African  fever  or  modified  its  deadly  grasp  upon  its  victims. 
Segregation  and  location  of  the  Europeans  in  the  mountains  of  the 
colony  is  now  advised.  This,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  avert  the  dire- 
ful coDsequeoces  too  familiar  to  all. 

TRANSPOaTATION. 


The  freight  and  passenger  service  from  Europe  to  this  coast  steadily 
improves.  An  American  company  has  brought  over  a  small  sailing 
vessel  to  engage  in  the  coast  trade.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  01 
the  enterprise  if  properly  managed.  This  coast  presents  a  splendid 
field  for  such  undertakings  by  American  capital  and  energy. 

John  T.  Williams,  Consul. 

SlEKBA  Leone,  November  19, 1900. 


SOrTH  AFRICA. 

The  year  ended  December  81,  1899,  was  an  anomalous  one.  Tlie 
disappearance  to  a  large  extent  of  the  various  plagues  and  pests  with 
which  South  Africa  bad  been  afflicted  in  the  three  immediate  past  years 
was  bailed  with  joy  by  the  farmer,  and,  while  the  agricultural  resources 
of  this  country  are  limited  on  account  of  the  ariditv  of  the  soil  and  the 
small  amount  of  land  tilled,  owing  to  the  lassitude  of  the  occupants, 
still  good  crops  were  anticipated,  and  the  indications  were  most  satis- 
factory. With  the  advent  of  war,  came  opposite  conditions.  The 
crops,  particularly  in  the  Boer  Statet<,  were  left  to  a  large  extent 
unbarvested.  War  closed  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  to  importa- 
tions for  these  States,  entailing  depression  of  business  in  general,  both 
in  Boer  and  English  territory.  The  Uitlander  refugees  came  to  the 
British  colonies  for  protection  and  a  temporaty  home.  Many  were 
able  to  settle  there  and  establish  themselves  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  a  very  large  number  were  cared  for  by  British  hospitality  and 
charity,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  found  emplovment  in  various  voca- 
tions.    These  added  materially  to  the  trade  of  toe  colonics. 

The  exports  of  gold,  coal,  copper,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers — 
the  principal  artides  of  export — fell  off  materially  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December. 

FOOD  STUFFS  AND  AEMY  SUPPLIES. 

The  only  bright  side  to  the  picture,  if  bright  side  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  necessity  that  the  war  has  created  for  imports  of  food  stuffs,  etc. 
In  these  lines,  not  only  the  United  States,  but  Australasia  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  benefited,  Australasia  more  particularly  in 
frozen  meats  and  butt«r  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  in  cereals,  horses, 
and  slaughter  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

In  December,  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  frozen  meat  aud  cattle  and 
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sheep  for  slaughter,  but  at  the  present  writing,  no  decrease  in  price  is 
apparent.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  December,  Australia  bad  furnished 
no  less  a  quantity  than  3,000  tons  of  corned  beef,  in  tins  ranging  in 
size  from  1  pound  to  6  pounds;  and  the  war  office  at  that  time  Dad 
cleaned  out  tne  available  stores  of  that  particular  commodity  in  Aus- 
tralia and  had  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  another  1,000  tons,  pend- 
ing the  replenishment  of  stocks  by  Australian  packers.  For  the  supply 
of  fresh  meat,  the  war  office  had  contracted  in  South  Africa,  but,  in 
order  to  maintain  supplies  and  keep  down  prices,  live  cattle  were 
ordered  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

New  Zealand  supplied  large  quantities  of  oats;  but  most  of  this  was 
bought  in  London,  though  no  Knglish-grown  oats  was  sent  to  South 
Afnia,  as  it  is  considered  too  "tender"  and  "will  not  stand  the  Trop- 
ics." Russian  oats  was  chosen  first,  as  it  is  hard  and  can  stand  the  jour- 
■  ney  through  the  Tropics,  and  next  comes  the  American.  There  were 
thousands  of  tons  of  oat  hay  sent  from  Australia;  2,700  tonsof  common 
hay  came  direct  from  Canada  via  American  porta,  and  other  thousands 
of  the  alfalfa  variety  from  the  River  Plata.     Canada  also  sent  com- 

firessed  vegetables.  New  South  Wales  sent  food  stuffs,  including 
ucem,  butter,  bacon,  frozen  poultry,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  cheese. 

I  regretted  to  learn  that  the  United  States  could  not  provide  saddles 
of  the  desired  quality  and  in  the  desired  numbers.  Canada  furnished 
1,000  and  England  many  thousands.  The  British  and  South  African 
Gazette  stated  that  on  January  1,  1900,  the  approximate  purchases 
of  certain  goods  on  behalf  of  the  military  authorities  were: 
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And  these  items  are  only  a  few  of  the  many.  From  January  1  to  the 
present  writing,  the  list  of  supplies  furnished  has  not  been  issued,  but 
one  may  imi^ne  the  enormous  quantity  needed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  nne  of  canned  meats,  the  demand  was  so  large  uiat  the 
'  United  States  packers  were  not  in  position  to  fill  all  orders  that  came 
to  them.  1  am  informed  that  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  tinned  meats 
were  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  EngUnd  and  there  rebranded 
"Shamrock"  and  shipped  to  this  colony.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  correct  statement  of  imports  can  not  be  presented  in 
this  report,  for  the  j^ason  that  the  great  mass  of  the  importations  from 
all  countries  for  the  direct  use  and  consumption  of  the  imperial  arm- 
ies entered  without  payment  of  duties,  and  even  without  passing 
through  the  customs.  It  is  understood  that  the  large  purchases  of  food 
stuSs  and  materials  from  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  and  sent 
out  by  the  tatter  in  transports  to  South  Africa,  will  be  credited  in  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  as  exports  to  Great  Britain.      ^  )0*Hc 
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War  has  aiao  delayed  the  inaufj^ttratioD  and  completion  of  pnblio 
works  and  improvements,  thereby  reducing  some  lines  of  imports  and 
the  employment  of  labor.  The  embargo  at  Delagoa  Bay  on  food  stuffs 
for  the  Transvaal  "waa  practically  taken  off  in  January;  but  much  time 
elapsed  before  orders  tor  food  stuffs,  even  by  cable,  could  arrive  from 
over  sea,  and  it  was  a  question  if  ' '  behind  orders  "  of  United  Stat«s 
producers  did  not  become,  and  are  not  yet,  a  serious  factor  in  the 
mability  to  obtain  food  quickly. 

It  is  wonderful,  encompassed  as  were  the  Boers,  that  some  suffering 
did  not  occur;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  preparing  for  a 
long  time,  and  undoubtedly  had  accumulated  large  stocks  of  food,  as 
well  as  of  arms  and  aminunition. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

The  average  of  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been  maintained, 
even  with  the  nonpurchose  of  the  many  lines  of  goods  that  went  to 
swell  the  imports  of  1898.  When  the  war  is  ovefj  an  interim  may  be 
expected  during  which  a  state  of  uncertainty  will  exist  as  to  the  "modus 
operandi"  of  the  British  Government,  either  in  the  direct  control  of 
conquered  territoiy  or  only  quasi  control;  but  when  all  queationa  for 
the  future  guidance  of  affairs  are  settled,  when  many  of  those  who 
have  left  the  country  return,  when  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  are 
again  in  full  operation,  yielding  more  largely  than  ever,  and  when  the 
agricnltural  resources  are  better  developed,  the  outlook  will  be  bright, 
and  the  country  will  witness  an  advance  in  business  never  before 
experienced.  There  will  be  an  impetus  given  to  the  importation  of 
goods  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  order  to  r^tore  stocks  to  their  original 
quantities,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  capital.  I  quote  from 
tne  British  and  South  African  Gazette: 

The  optimiein  that  prevaile  among  British  mutufacturers  generally  aa  to  the  great 
commercial  future  that  is  before  Bouth  Africa  when  the  war  is  over  and  British 
enpremacy  reigna  fliiprcnie  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zamhesi  is  highly  refreehing,  and  is 
in  markea  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  depression  under  which  they  have  latered  for 
the  past  eiffliteen  mouths.  They  areue  that,  if  left  to  work  out  its  own  deetiny 
un<iietiirbea  by  the  recurring  troublea  of  the  past  few  years,  with  settled  and 
enlightened  government,  the  expansion  that  must  rexult  by  reason  of  South  Africa's 
vast  mineral  wealth  alone,  irreapective  of  the  other  industries  that  will  speedily 
<)pen  up,  can  not  fail  to  result  in  a  trade  boom  which  will  be  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  our  commerce.  Moreover,  directiv  peace  is  declared,  they  Bay  the 
demand  for  goods  of  every  description  will  lie  instantaneous,  owin^  to  thu&ct  that 
stodcB  all  round  are  at  their  very  lowest  ebb  and  will  need  immediate  replenishing 
BO  soon  as  communication  wtth  the  several  centera  is  reported. 

For  that  time  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  United 
States  should  prepare,  not  by  flooding  the  country  with  circulars  and 
price  lists,  but  by  sending  men,  or  by  working  through  the  export 
commission  houses  of  the  United  States  which  have  men  here  con- 
stantly and  are  subject  only  to  the  criticism  that  they  perhaps  repre- 
sent too  many  lines  of  goods  to  do  justice  to  all,  or  that  they  are 
unable,  in  justice  to  older  clients,  to  represent  similar  lines  of  goods 
produced  by  different  manufacturers.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tiie  export  commission  houses  will  ever  endeavor  to  become  salesmen 
for  cotd-storage,  mining,  electric-light,  street-car,  or  other  outfits, 
and  heavy  machinery,  such  as  steam-railway  supplies,  rolling  stock, 
and  many  other  articles  of  great  bulk,  for  they  have  enough  to  do  in 
the  lines  of  smaller  goods  and  food  supplies.  -      -iiilr 
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Tho  total  imports  into  South  Africa  through  the  ports  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  entered  at  the  customs,  from  all  countries  were: 


Tear. 

v.,ce. 

3o',-m,au 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  large  imports  for  army  sup- 
plies are  not  included  in  above  figures. 


Imports  0/  Kpecie. 

Year. 

Valae. 

iwfl 

1                 ' 

It  will  be  understood  why  this  large  increase  occurred. 
The  total  importe  from  the  United  States  into  South  Africa  through 
same  porta  were: 


Now,  if  1  could  add  to  the  above  figures  (1899)  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  that  entered  through  Portuguese  territory  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  through  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  for 
war  purposes  not  entered  at  the  customs,  the  increase  for  1899  over 
1898  would  largely  augment  the  above  figures. 

The  United  States  has  for  only  a  few  years  had  any  considerable  part 
in  foreign  trade  outside  of  food  stuffs,  and  much  of  this  has  sought  her 
and  much  has  been  obtained  through  the  export  commission  nouses  . 
which  make  it  their  business  to  seek  such  trade.  Even  with  what  may 
be  called  simply  "  scratching  the  surface,"  the  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  That  other  nations  are  jealous  is  evidenced  by  their 
present  activity  in  preparing  for  the  capture  of  trade  in  South  Africa 
after  the  war.  Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  increased  price  of  coal 
at  South  African  ports,  to  the  inability  to  obtain  coal  supplies,  and 
to  the  serious  detention  to  which  steamers  are  being  subjected  therein, 
the  rates  of  freight  from  New  York  have  been  raised  by  58.  ($1.21}  per 
ton  on  all  classes  of  cargo  from  the  16th  of  May — except  oil  and  lum- 
ber, which  have  been  raised  by  20s.  6d.  ($i.99)  per  ton. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  Americans  to  note  the  advance  the 
United  States  has  made  in  the  introduction  abroad  of  products  notable 
for  their  superior  workmanship,  efficiency,  durability,  and  strength, 
without  unnecessary  weight.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  line  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  vehicles.  There  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  South  Africa  what  is  known  as  adver- 
tising posters,  in  both  paper  and  metal,  and  the  superiority  in  work- 
mansnip  of  the  American  over  the  foreign  poster,  from  even  an  art 
standpoint,  is  very  pronounced.  C    (io<?lc 
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Speafadne  of  the  outeome  of  trade  after  the  war  ia  concluded,  and 
asstiming  that  the  Transvaal  will  become  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
an  per  tne  opinion  of  the  English  trade  press,  I  note  the  said  press  is 
urging  the  passage  of  certain  laws  by  which  a  "  premium  to  foreign 
cx>mpetition  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  me 
Empire"  may  be  done  awaj'  with.  The  following  from  the  BritiBh 
and  South  African  Gazette  is  worth  reading: 

That  the  termination  of  the  war  in  South  Africft  will  produce  many  cbangea  in 
flscal  an-angeracntB,  and  especially  with  reaard  to  the  TranHvaal,  is  undoubted. 
That,  however,  it  should  inaugurate  a.  fiscal  iFeileration  of  the  Empire,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  haa  advanced  corpomte  federation,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  things  (ieiiired 
than  what  are  actually  considered  as  practically  realizable.  From  the  many  expres- 
sions of  diasent  at  imperialfiBcaldispoBitiona  recently  uttered,  which  offer  a  premium 
to  foreign  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  and  industriea  of  the  Empire, 
it  IB  not,  however,  unlikely  that  it  may  even  bring  this  about.  Certwn  it  is  that  the 
conviction  is  fcrowinz  in  this  country  that  the  immediate  future  will  have  to  see 
some  modifications  of  existing  fiscal  arrangements,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
in  over-sea  markets  against  the  phalanx  of  foreign  compelitora  who  now  contest  with 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  our  supremacy  in  our  own  colonies. 

In  a  well-written  article  dealing  with  this  subject,  our  able  contemporary,  Feilden's 
Munzine,  aays: 

'VThe  British  people  of  England  and  the  British  colonies  are  makiiifi;  heavy  sacrifices 
and  incurring  the  ^aveet  nsks  in  their  determination  to  secure  for  British  subjects 
their  Ic^timale  jwlitical  rights  in  the  South  African  continent.  For  this  object,  sac- 
rifices are  made  in  a  willing  epirit;  but  we  think  the  citizens  of  the  British.  Empire 
did  not  contemplate,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  programme,  tbeclearingof  theway, 
at  BO  much  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  for  their  commercial  rivals.  The  nation,  we 
submit,  is  entitled  to  some  compensation.  The  'open  door'  is  assumed  to  be  an 
cseential  part  of  our  commercial  creed,  though  we  do  not  think  it  haa  ever  been  offi- 
cially formulated  as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  gives  some  British  manufac- 
tures preference  over  those  of  other  nations.  Would  it  M  too  much  to  expect  South 
Africa  to  do  the  same?" 

ISCREABED  IHFOKT8. 


I  select  the  totals  of  a  few  imports  into  Cape  Colony  for  1898  and 
1899  that  show  an  increase,  not  including  the  large  quantities  of  same 
goods  not  entered  at  the  customs  on  account  of  war; 


AtUclea. 

1H9S. 

!««. 

■lHi,496.W 
»01,221.W 

M6,979.2S 
l,172,3*t.i; 

72G,3&«.(» 

sssa 

2Sri,6'i6.78 
a7J.420,M 
44<>.417.»> 

M.chlnery: 

iffiSS 

SS3 

Tobsreo: 

e34,T3S,N> 

In  all  of  the  above,  the  United  States  has  ite  share. 

J.  G.  Stowb,  Cimmil- General. 
Cape  Town,  Jan^i  1, 1900, 
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Under  date  of  June  5,  1900,  Consul-Gpneral  Stowe  adds: 

DUTCH  vs.    BRITISH   TRADE. 

That  the  Dut«-h  clement  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  endeavor  to  boycott 
£ngli»li  trade  goes  without  saying.  1  am  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries 
from  proposed  cooperative  associations,  asking  information  as  to  where 
they  can  duv  United  States  products  and  to  whom  they  can  sell  South 
African  productions.  These  requests  cover  catalogues,  price  lists,  lists 
of  manufacturers,  ete.,  and  some  ask  me  to  recommend  men  to  act  as 
managers.  Although  these  will  be  cash  customers,  their  wants  will 
be  limited  as  compared  with  those  of  the  large  jobbers  at  the  coast 
ports,  who  have  the  capital,  the  credit,  the  storage  capacitv,  and  the 
methods  and  machinery  to  dispose  of  tlieir  wares.  To  sell  to  these 
cooperative  associations,  composed  principally  of  Dutch  agriculturists 
and  a  few  nontradesmen  in  the  towns,  thereby  ignoring  the  large 

t'obbers  in  the  large  cities,  would,  I  apprehend,  to  suicidal  to  our 
lusiness  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  in  the 
British  colonies  in  favor  of  reciprocal  trade  with  the  mother  country, 
and  I  note  a  recent  action  of  the  municipality  of  Pietersmaritzbiirg, 
the  capital  of  Natal,  to  that  end.  The  city  council  concluded  to 
iocreaae  its  water  supply  by  1,000,000  gallons  daily.  Tenders  for  the 
pipes,  etc.,  were  to  be  asked  from  Belgium,  America,  England,  and 
Gennany;  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  as  the  city  went  to  London 
when  it  wanted  a  loan,  it  would  invite  tenders  from  England  only. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal 
have  been  our  best  customers,  and  require  more  lines  of  United  States 
products  than  the  agri(^^ltural  Boer  ever  will.  At  present,  goods 
entering  via  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  Ti-ansvaal  pay  two  duties;  through 
uame  ports  to  Orange  Free  State,  three  duties;  and  through  British 
ports,  two  and  three  duties.  As  the  late  Boer  States  will  possibly  for 
some  time  be  what  is  known  as  "'Crown  colonies,"  the  open  door 
will  doubtless  prevail. 

The  customs  union  that  existed  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  (and  which  the  Transvaal  would  not  entert  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  a  new  customs  union  will  possibly  be  framed. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  colony  of  Natal  (north)  haa  suffered  much  destruction,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  rebuild  and  reequip  the  coal  mines  with  new 
machinery,  and  the  present  high  prices  for  imported  coal  will  be  an 
incentive  for  Natal  to  increase  production.  The  docks  at  Durban  show 
a  wharfage  of  5,000  feet,  and  more  will  be  constructed.  Pietei'smaritz- 
burg,  the  capital,  proposes  to  boiTow  about  $375,000  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  street  railway,  while  throughout  the  whole  colony 
the  telephone  lines  will  he  improved.  Expressions  of  a  desire  to  sulJ- 
stitute  subconduits  for  overhead  trolley  are  noted. 

In  Cape  Colony,  after  the  war,  many  of  the  cities  will  build  new 
waterworks  and  cold-storage  plants,  and  municipal  improvements  of 
various  kinds  may  be  expected.  New  lines  of  railway,  ordered  by 
Parliament  before  the  war,  will  be  completed. 

Johannesburg,  built  as  were  some  of   the   "boom  citie8("^flf-j(hb, 
H.  Doc  380,  Pt.  1 21  '-^ 
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United  States,  will  be  largely  reconstructed.  The  old  single-horse 
railways  will  disappear,  a  better  system  of  telephones  must  be  ini^ti- 
tuted,  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  wUl  be  modernized,  the 
electnc-light  service  will  be  extended,  and  there  will  be  extensive 
development  of  mining. 

QOISD  OTITPUT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  mines  of  the  Transvaal  for  1899 
shows  an  output  of  gold  for  eleven  months  of  £14,707,906  ($71,576,- 
024.65),  showing  a  decrease  of  £433,470  (*2,109,481.76)  from  the  total 
for  1898.  It  is  understood  that  no  damage  has  been  done  to  the  mines, 
except  through  working  by  men  employed  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment who  were  not  familiar  with  the  care  of  mines  and  machinery. 

GERMAN  STEAMSHIP  8EEVICE. 

GlermaQy  has  made  a  new  contract  which  provides  for  a  substantial 
subsidized  steamer  service  all  round  the  African  coast  (heretofore  it 
has  been  only  to  Durban).  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  to  be  raised 
to  1337,000,  mstead  of  *225,000,  as  before,  and  the  contract  ia  for  fifteen 
years,  and,  while  the  speed  fixed  is  12  knots,  yet  it  is  stipulated  in  the 
contract  that  an  increase  must  be  provided  if  competing  lines  advance 
their  speed. 


Consul-General  Stowe  sends,  under  date  of  June  26,  1900,  an  addi- 
tional report,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  details  in  regard  to  imports 
from  the  United  States.    He  says: 

HACmNBBT. 

Affricultitral  implements. — ^The  imports  into  Cape  Colony  from  the 
United  States  were: 


Through  the  ports  of  the  colonies  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  comes 
the  greatbulk  of  the  imports  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
for  all  of  South  Africa.  What  enters  through  Portuguese  territory  la 
very  small.  I  quote  from  an  interview  of  a  reporter  of  the  British 
and  South  African  Export  Gazette  with  a  Mr.  Mitchelson,  of  Rhodesia, 
what  the  latter  said  in  reference  to  plows: 

"What  was  the  trade  in  agricultatal  implement  and  iuBchinery  when  you  left?" 
"  A  very  dull  market,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rinderpest,  which  carried  on  so  many 
of  the  cattle.  The  plows  moet  in  favor  are  still  the  old  Ameriran  76,  but  Kaffir 
picks  and  hoes  are  now  being  increasingly  used  Instead,  a  matter  which  the  Cape 
itovemmeut  has  recognized  by  imposing  an  increased  duty  on  these  articles,  which 
I  think  rather  hard  upon  the  Kiiffir.  The  American  plows  are  in  favor  simply 
because  they  can  be  landed  at  a  lower  price,  but  they  are  much  interior  in  quality  to 
the  Enalish  makes.  The  plows  of  Meesrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  JeSeriea,  I.imite<d, 
which  I  have  used  largely  myself,  are  hx  and  away  superior  in  quality  to  thuae 
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maimbctaTed  la  America.  Indeed,  they  ue  the  beet  I  have  ever  met  and  hist  three 
timefl  as  Iodk  m  the  AmericaD.  1  nave  tried  to  stock  them ;  bat  the  price  is  too  high 
tor  the  Kaffir,  who,  like  the  Boer,  in  many  thiniia  etill  lookia  at  price  before  qoality." 

Wherever  the  American  implement  is  introduced  it  steps  at  ooce  to 
the  front  and  commands  commendation.  The  inventive  genius  of  our 
country  is  known  the  world  over,  and  it  is  only  by  imitation  that  any 
approach  is  made  to  our  OToductions.  Stren^h  combined  with  beauty, 
bfDtness,  and  perfect  efficiency  is  found  in  the  American  implement 
awne.  We  are  constantly  producing  appliances,  machiner^y,  and  proc- 
esses that  reduce  the  cost  to  the  minimum,  without  infringing  upon 
the  necessary  quality  and  efficiency.  The  cost  of  our  agricultural 
implement  to  the  user  is  less  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  as  little  as  is 
a^ed  for  an  inferior  article  by  manufacturers  of  other  nations. 

IfoeB. — For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  has  sent  Kaffir  hoes. 
The  number  is  small  (780,  against  223,698  from  England),  but  it  is  a 
banning. 

Machinery  for  mining  arid  dec^rical  purpotes. — An  increase  is  noted. 
Orders  for  mming  machinery  to  a  large  value  have  been  placed  some- 
where, and  in  six  months  after  work  is  resumed  at  the  mines  other  orders 
will  follow. 

Machinery  for  manufacturing  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

Sioydes. — ^The  United  States  showed  in  1898  a  decided  increase  oyer 
1897,  but  in  1899  the  decrease  from  1898  was  $27,886.66,  yet  showing 
an  increase  over  1897  of  over  $10,000.  It  is  a  (question  what  wiU 
become  of  the  many  bicycles  used  in  the  war  after  it  is  over.  All  came 
from  England. 

C^oda  and  watches. — These  show  an  increase  over  1898,  and  sellers 
declare  that  when  the  troops  return  from  the  front,  the  sales  will  be 
very  large.  Extensive  sales  have  been  made  of  Swiss  watches  with 
gun-metal  cases,  inclosed  in  leather  wristlets,  for  army  use. 

iTutrvmenis,  mathematicai^  rmmcal^  optical,  and  surgical. — Increases 
are  noted,  and  in  optical  the  increase  is  over  800  per  cent.  I  have  not 
found  a  man  in  this  whole  country  that  can  grind  a  pair  of  glasses  to 
fit  the  eye. 

Typewriters. — Imports  were  lai^fely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  ie  safe  to  assert  that  nine-tentha  of  them  were  of  United  States  manu- 
facture, sent  through  London  agencies. 

Moimoay  ituUeriM. — ^The  increase  is  simply  wonderful — $339,365.37. 


In  relation  to  the  vehicle  trade,  of  which  the  United  States  has  the 
''lion's  share"  (which,  I  venture  to  assert,  can  not  be  taken  away  with- 
out detriment  to  consumers),  the  following  tells  the  truth: 

The  intention  credited  to  Canadian  carriage  and  cart  buildere  to  contest  the  South 
African  market  with  the  United  States  for  the  sapply  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  road 
vehicles,  while  commendatory  of  their  en(er{niee  and  iustiSable  as  common  abarers 
with  oonelvee  of  the  markets  of  the  Empire,  invokes  the  in(|uiry  why  British  firms 
have  hitherto  suffered  foreigners  to  cater  for  this  special  want.  Our  manufactiueTg 
apparently  adhere  to  the  old  and  heavy  style  of  vehicle  which  finds  a  sale  in  this 
coontry  and  olh^ether  ignore  the  fact  that  a  lighter  kind  is  almoet  universally  in 
demand  is  Soutii  Africa.  The  fibres  of  imports  into  South  Africa  of  wheeled  vehi- 
clee  for  1897  show  that  the  British  proportion  of  the  South  African  trade  in  these 
artidee  was  only  £27,306  ((132,392),  aranst  that  of  the  United  States  of  £73,510 
(9367,736)  and  of  Gennany  of  £3,946  (|l9,203).  The  American  exports  were  thus 
luaily  t^iea  times  Uie  Tolnme  of  ours.    Aa  the  American  exports  are  ol  the  lighter 
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kind  excloBively  and  well  Etdapted  for  the  market,  this  repreeents  a  ratio  of  demand 
for  the  two  kinds  of  one  to  three.  Although  late  ia  the  day,  &  recognition  of  this 
tact  may  aWll  retrieve  the  utuation.  Are  our  manufacturers  bo  pressed  with  orders 
for  their  particular  etvle  of  vehicles  that  the  demand  for  any_  other  is  not  worth  th^ 
studying?    It  would  oe  interesting  to  have  the  answer  to  this  question. 

Tbe  exports  of  vehicles  from  the  United  States  to  Africa  for  the 
month  of  February,  1900  (when  a  large  part  of  Africa  was  in  a  state 
of  war),  were  $102,365,  against  *10,019  in  Februair,  1899.  In  the 
total  exports  in  this  class  for  1899,  we  fell  behind  nearly  $20,000  worth; 
this  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  hard  times,  vehicles  in  some  linos  being 
a  luxury.  I  do  not  know  why  heavy  wagons  for  farm  work  and  city 
hauling  do  not  find  a  market  here.  A  comparison  of  the  wagons  in 
use — unwieldy,  heavy,  all  with  linchpins  over  wa-shers",  both  eating 
tlieir  way  into  the  wood  hub — with  the  lighter,  vet  stronger,  Ameri- 
can gears,  makes  it  apparent  to  my  mind  that  introduction  and  use 
would  pi'ove  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  very  long  wagons  used 
by  the  Dutch,  with  a  cover  over  the  rear  part,  ought  to  be  duplicated 
in  the  United  States. 


Wire  Jhr /hieing.— This  increased  90,682  hundredweight,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  trade  in  1897  during  the  "  rinderpest,"  when  whole 
areas  were  fenced  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  diseane.  In  iron 
standards  (posts)  for  wire  fencing,  an  export  from  the  United  States 
ifl  noticed.  I  slated,  in  a  report  of  mv  trip  through  South  Africa  in 
1898,*  that  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  in  1897,  when  the  United  States 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  wire  fencing,  the  posts  should  have  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Befgium.  The  three  coun- 
tries named  also  increased  their  exports  in  these  posts. 

Sted. — At  last  a  small  importation  of  sheet  or  plate  steel  is  noted 
from  the  United  States.     May  it  increase. 

Galvaidz&i  vrtm-. — I  can  not  see  why  hoop  iron  and  galvanized  corru- 
gated sheet  iron  should  be  almost  monopolized  by  England.  The 
United  States  increased  its  exports  in  1899  over  300  per  cent,  but  the 
total  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  increased  over 
6,636  hundredweight  in  hoop  iron,  and  113,269  hundredweight  in  cor- 
rugated galvanized  sheet  iron.  In  iron  piping,  our  advance  was  satis- 
factory and  would  have  been  much  larger  if  tlie  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  had  not  advance  prices  over  40  per  cent,  thereby  throw- 
ing the  trade  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 


In  barley  an  increase  of  over  $300,000  is  noted,  and  in  corn  a 
decrease,  caused  bj' extensive  shipment-i  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uiuguay,  on  account  of  nearness  and  good  crops.  Oats  increased 
392,513  bushels;  wheat  decreased  several  million  bushels,  as  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  entered  the  trade  for  the  fii.st  time  in 
several  years,  with  the  benefit  of  lower  shipping  rates  in  their  favor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  rye,  bi'an,  and  nour,  all  of  which  show 
decrease.     But  in  samp  the  decrease  is  small,  and  the  total  import  of 
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this  article,  with  cora  meal,  will  go  to  offset  the  decrease  in  rye,  ffour, 
aod  bran.     For  example: 

Imports  of  com  meftl 14,486,433 

ImportoofBamp 27,748,663 

42,235,006 
Decrease  1899:  Pounds. 

Importo  of  bran i 2,905 

Imports  of  flour 2,861,842 

Imports  of  rye 2,009,488 

4,874,236 

BUTTER,  MARGABIN,  CANDLES. 

In  butter  we  simply  hold  our  own,  while  Australasia  increased  her 
exports  over  400,000  pounds.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  refer  the 
producers  to  my  reporta  on  butter  published  ia  Consular  Btsports  Noa, 
220  and  225.  In  mai^nn,  Qur  increase  in  imports  in  1899  is  over 
300  per  cent,  while  in  candles  wo  fell  off  nearly  100  per  cent.  With 
the  large  amount  of  stearin  wax  and  acid  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  abroad,  it  would  seem  better 
to  produce  candles. 

VEGETABLES,    ETC. 

In  potatoes,  the  United  States  sent  38,884  pounds,  this  being  the  first 
shipment.  It  appears  small,  but  is  of  great  value,  for  the  experiment  of 
Bending  seed  potatoes  from  the  United  States  has  been  made  with  suc- 
cess. Jnstead  of  shipping  in  bags,  light,  open  wood  crates  were  sub- 
stituted, and  the  shipment  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  A  part  was 
diverted  from  its  destination  when  en  route  over  railway,  and  reached 
the  purchaser  six  months  after  shipment,  but  the  potatoes  were  even 
then  found  to  be  sound,  were  planted,  and  grew.  Pack  potatoes  in 
open  wood  crates,  ship  on  steamer  deck,  and  capture  some  of  this  great 
trade. 

Inprcserved  vegetables,  although  Australasia  has  entered  the  market, 
the  United  States  shows  a  handsome  increase,  as  well  as  in  fats.  I  can 
not  but  regret  to  see  that  we  show  a  decline  in  golden  sirup.  It  seems 
plain  that  of  the  2,307,545  pounds  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
some  must  have  originally  come  from  the  United  Stabts.  Maizena  fell 
off,  on  account  of  samp  and  corn  meal  taking  its  place. 

HEAT,  EOGS. 

The  United  States  gained  over  a  million  and  -a  half  pounds  in  canned 
meat«  and  nearly  200,000  pounds  in  salted  or  cured  meat  in  1899. 

Eggs  increased  3ti,000  dozen,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  imports 
shomd  not  reach  a  million  in  1900-1901.  In  the  publication  above 
referred  to  will  be  found  full  directions  for  shipping  eggs,  and  a  very 
valuable  receipt — a  secret  until  the  Department  publisDed  it. 

COFFEE,  CANDT. 

In  coffee  I  am  glad  to  note  an  increase,  both  in  raw  and  roasted,  par- 
ticularly the  last  This  has  been  brought  about  by  street-car  adver- 
tising and  placards,  and  with  the  lower  prices  for  "  package  coffee." 

The  increase  in  candy  wiU  continue,  as  sales  are  being  qmde  and 
each  steamer  brings  a  New  York  sbipmeut  ,,     ,    CiOO<?lc 
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CIiOTHINQ,  ETC. 

Ready-made  clothing,  particularly  for  men,  is  known  only  to  a 
small  extent  in  South  An*ica,  the  custom-made  heine  that  denuuided. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  it  has  not  been  introduced;  another  is 
the  desire  of  Englishmen  for  the  beat  in  cloth.  The  English  ^so 
have  their  own  styles,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  Unitra  States. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  if  samples  of  custom-made  English  clothing 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  copied,  our  ready-made  clothing 
manufacturers  could  establish  a  market  in  this  line. 

In  bags,  we  show  a  vei-y  substantial  increase  for  1899. 

Gains  are  shown  in  cotton  wick  and  hosiery,  but  why  Qie  United 
States  should  for  the  first  time  export  cotton  waste  here  in  a  question 
I  can  not  answer. 

In  haberdashery  and  millinery,  the  increase  is  over  100  per  cent. 
This  is  very  satisfactory. 

RUBBEK  AND  LEATEBB  GOODS. 

Manufactured  rubber  goods  show  an  increase,  and  in  good  times 
United  States  products  will  lead,  as  our  white  rubber  goods  stand  the 
climate  of  South  Africa  better  than  all  others. 

A  gain  is  noted  io  imports  of  shoes.  The  increase  in  leather, 
unmanufactured,  although  not  large,  is  surprising  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  large  amount  of  nides  obtained  from  diseased  cattle 
and  sheep  during  the  rinderpest  and  the  several  very  active  tanneries 
located  in  South  Africa. 

BOOBS   AND   FBINTEBS'   HATEBIAI.S. 

I  am  glad  to  report  an  increase  in  printers'  materials  of  over  $26,000, 
and  trust  my  work  in  this  line  and  the  publicity  given  thereto  by  the 
press  of  the  United  States  had  something  to  do  toward  tliis  increase. 

We  are  also  sending  more  printed  books  and  even  paper  for  print- 
ing, the  latter  increaemg  for  1899  over  1898  about  $20,000. 


The  increase  in  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  27,581  pounds,  which 
is  pleasing,  and  our  cigars  numbered  392jS7<!>,  and  yet  the  United 
States  is  only  fifth  in  uiese  imports  into  South  Africa.  Cigarettes 
increased  2,833,701  in  number,  and  if  we  could  ascertain  the  number  of 
cigarettes  from  the  United  States  entered  without  duty  at  the  customs 
for  the  use  of  the  army  in  1900,  the  amount  would  be  extraordinary. 

DBUOS,  80AF. 

We  have  sent — for  the  first  time — sulphuric  acid,  40,824  pounds,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  c;^anide  of  potash  and  glycerin. 
In  other  drugs  and  chemicals  a  fair  increase  is  also  noticea  The 
imports  of  soap  increased  from  all  countries  and  the  United  States  had 
a  share;  but  wuy  we  do  not  have  more  of  this  trade  is  an  enigoia. 
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An  increase  of  nearly  100,000  cubic  feet  is  also  shown  in  t 

ufactnred  wood  and  timber,  but  we  fell  off  in  planed  or  grooved 
boards,  and  also  in  ^'Timber,  manufactured,  other  than  furniture." 

Sweden  has  had  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  two  latter,  but  there 
are  now  being  made  samples  of  sash,  window  and  door  frames,  with 
moldings,  to  forward  to  the  United  States.  Our  logging  camps,  I 
understand,  usually  cut  the  logs  16  feet  in  length;  the  demand  here  is 
up  to  35  feet  in  length. 

Moldings  in  lengths  of  13  feet  cut  to  waste.  Nearlv  all  the  ceilings 
here  are  made  from  planed  and  grooved  boards,  and  there  is  objec- 
tion to  broken  lengths. 

What  are  known  as  "deals"  come  in  sizes — 7  by  2i,  9  by  3, 11  by  8, 
and  "logs"  (joist)  6  by  6,  9  by  9,  12  by  12,  12  by  13,  13  by  13,  13  by 
14,  14  by  14,  and  so  on  up  to  18  by  18. 

J^urmture.~-Th.iB  decreased,  but  I  trust  the  imports  for  1900-1901, 
when  the  war  is  over,  will  make  a  fine  showing.  Furniture  must  be 
had  to  replace  that  destroyed. 

OTHER  mCBEASED  mPOBTe. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  we  are  gaining  some  trade  in  linen  goods, 
pistachio,  ana  kerosene  oil.  An  increase  is  noted  each  year.  For 
1900  it  must  be  something  surprising.  I  also  note  imports,  for  the 
first  time,  of  linseed  oil,  namely,  I,l&  gallons. 

Common  bricks  (100,000)  were  for  the  first  time  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

POBTABLB  BOUSES,   ETC. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  large  number  of  "  huts"  (knocked 
down  or  portable  houses)  that  have  been  arriving  in  South  Africa; 
30,000  have  been  recently  ordered  from  England  by  Lord  Roberts. 
They  are  to  be  used  as  barracks  for  the  troops  tmt  must  remain. 
These  huts  come  in  parts,  to  be  put  together  by  mortise.  The  lumber 
of  which  they  are  made  is  pine  and  undoubtedly  comes  from  the 
United  States.  Each  part  is  a  frame,  boarded  on  one  side,  with 
plowed  and  matched  ceiling,  and  on  the  other  side  galvanized  cor- 
rugated sheet  iron  is  fastened  by  bolts.  The  top  and  bottom  part  of 
the  fnmie  is  of  4  by  4  or  2  by  2,  and  extends  beyond  the  casing  about 
4  inches;  the  top  and  bottom  part  of  the  corresponding  framepiece 
being  mortised  to  receive  the  extension  2  by  2  of  the  other.  This  is 
pinned  with  a  wood  pin. 

I  also  urge  the  introduction  of  the  following:  Large  oil  cans  for 
engine  and  mine  use,  horseshoes,  brick  and  sawmill  machinery,  trac- 
tion engines  for  hauling,  openers  for  transoms,  portable  wood  and 
iron  buudings,  wire  rope,  screw  bolts,  coach  screws,  water  filters,  baby 
carria^^.tiles,  rubber  Doots  for  miners,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  plumbers' 
supplies,  metal  and  tin  working  machinery,  roofing  material,  and  nails. 

FABCBLS  rOBT. 

Again  I  renew  my  advice  that  a  parcels  post  be  established  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Africa.    It  would  augment  to  a  consider- 
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able  extent  the  retail  trade  and  facilitate  the  traDsmission  of  Bample^, 
tliereby  increasing  the  wholesale  traffic. 

DUTIES   IN    NATAL. 

On  March  21,  1900,  the  transit  duty  rate  on  sugar  was  reduwd  from 
5  to  3  per  cent. 

In  November,  1899,  Parliament,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  refugees  from  the  Transvaal  with  little  means  of 
subsistence,  suspended  alf  duties  on  imported  frozen  meat  and  cattle 
for  slaughter. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  ui^d  that  the  duties  on  canned  meat  be 
also  suspended,  but  without  result. 

DUTIES  IN   CAPE   COLONY. 

Wheat,  unmanufactured,  pays  a  duty  of  28.  ($0.48)  per  100  pounds, 
but  the  same  wheat  if  entered  as  flour  pays  a  duty  of  48.  6d.  ($1,10) 
per  100  pounds,  a  difference  of  2s.  6d.  ($0.61)  in  favor  cf  wheat.  This 
18  for  the  protection  of  the  millers. 

Wheat  entered  in  1899  to  the  amount  of  180,755,084  pounds,  valued 
at  £503,825  ($2,451,864.36),  representing  1,807,550  100-pound  bi^, 
which  at  Ss.  duty  equals  £180,755  ($879,644.21).  Flour  (16,588,871 
pounds,  value  £64,070,  or  $311,396.66)  represents  165,388  100-pound 
Ws,  which  at  a  duty  of  4s.  6d.  equals  £37,213  ($181,097.06),  making 
a  total  of  £217,967  ($1,060,786.41). 

BU8IKE88  UETIIOD8  IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  following,  from  the  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette, 
is  a  translation  from  a  German  pamphlet  entitled  "SQd  Afrika  und 
der  Handel  Deutschlands:" 


The  influx  of  commercial  travelers  from  Europe  and  America  into  South  Africa 
has  been  eapeciallji  noteworthj;  of  late  yeari.  In  1898,  about  300  licenBcs  were 
granted  to  commercial  travelers  in  the  Cape  alone.  Although  commercial  trsvelerB 
enjoy  certain  privil^iee  on  the  railways,  inasmuch  as  they  may^  travel  first-claas  at 
Becond-cla«  rates  and  are  granted  rednctions  in  respect  of  their  lugji^age,  yet  com- 
mercial travelers'  expenses  are  as  a,  nile  fiiirly  high.  After  refemng  to  cost  of 
liceneea,  e.  g..  Cape  Colony,  £25  (1121)  annually;  British  BechuaoalaniC  £10  ($4S); 
Natal  (from  January  1,  1S99),  £10,  the  pamphlet  states  that  some  German  firms 
have  already  adopted  the  system  of  other  competing  countries,  and  pay  tJie  agenlfl 
who  introduce  their  goods  a  fixed  salary  besides  commieeion,  with  additions  for  trav- 
eling, advertising,  etc.  Travelers  for  single  firms  or  for  combinations  of  flrma  have 
to  ije  supported  liberally  by  their  principalH  if  they  are  to  be  Bu<-cee8ful.  The  South 
African  Commercial  Travelera'  Association  was  recently  formed  in  Cape  Town  topro- 
tect  the  intereets  of  travelers.    Its  members  soon  numbered  300. 


The  travelers  of  lat^ger  honses  as  a  rule  only  visit  important  wholesale  and  import- 
ing firms;  these  are  situated  principally  at  the  ports  and  in  some  of  the  larger  inland 
towns.  Owing  to  the  keenness  of  competition,  some  commercial  travelers  have  sold 
goods  on  credit  to  email  inland  firms,  out  there  is  considerable  risk  about  business 
of  this  kind,  as  many  of  the  smaller  houses  are  not  supported  by  sufiicient  capital, 
and  are  too  ready  to  engage  in  larger  transai'tione  than  their  means  justify,  ana  it  is 
not  advisable  to  depart  from  the  usual  plan  of  selling  only  to  importing  firms  or 
afienta.  .^ 

Goot^lc 
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The  uBual  tour  of  wimmercial  travelers  in  Routh  Africa  Is  ae  followH:  Cupe  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth.  Graaff-Keinet,  Middelbure  ((.^pe  Colony),  GrahaniHtown,  Eastlxm- 
don,  King  Williams  Town,  QueenBtown,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburp,  Johanneahurp, 
Pretoria,  PotchefHtroom,  Kimberiey,  Bloemfontoin,  Beaufort  Weet,  Cape  Town,  or  in 
the  inveree  direction,  direct  from  Cape  Town  to  the  north  and  back  by  the  east  route. 
Many  commercial  travelers  start  from  Delaeoa  Bay  and  visit  the  iVanavaol  before 
going  Bouth.  Elxpenses  amount  to  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3  per  day  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  correspondingly  more  on  other  routes. 


Commercial  travelers  and  repreBentatives  should  be  furnished  with  compile 
amortmenta  of  patterns  and  samples.  The  more  familiar  typetf  meet  with  ready  sale. 
The  establishment  of  sample  depots  is  aaid  to  answer.  The  Americans  especially 
attach  much  importance  to  exhibiting  their  samples  to  advantage;  for  example, 
machines  and  agricultural  appliances  are  shown  at  work  whenever  practicable. 
Although  the  outlay  in  eetabliHhing  such  depots  is  often  very  considerable,  their 
establishment  is,  as  a  rule,  remunerative  if  they  are  intelligently  and  energetically 
managed.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  selecUon  of  agents  and  representatives, 
economy  is  a  mistake. 


Attention  shonid  be  paid  to  advertining,  which  plays  a  great  part  ii 
Boutb  Africa  as  well  as  in  other  English-speaking  countries.  Poorly  got-up  placards 
and  catalcq^es  say  little  for  the  goods  they  refer  to  and  their  manufacture.  Export- 
ers should,  like  those  of  other  countries,  send  suitable  circulars  or  cards  with  each 
consignment  ot  goods  when  the  nature  of  the  goods  allows  of  this  course.  Adver- 
tisements for  exhibition  outside  buildings,  etc.,  should  be  weatherproof  and  made 
of  sheet  iron  or  similar  material.  Catali^es  and  price  lists  should  be  well  printed 
and  on  good  pai>er,  and,  if  provided  with  il lustrations,  they  should  be  printed  in  the 
best  style.  An  importer  will  not  throw  a^ide  a  well  got-up  catalog&e,  but  will  keep 
it  for  frequent  reference,  so  that  a  durable  binding  should  ne  provided. 


Price  lists,  catalogues,  etc.,  of  whatever  kinds,  should  be  drawn  up  in  English  and 
German.  It  they  are  intended  to  reach  the  Boer  population  the  "taal'' (Dutch- 
African  dialect)  shonid  be  used.  All  these  ^ints,  on  which  local  ret>reeeDtativefl 
1. — wing  the  country  well  would  be  able  to  give  the  best  information  in  each  per- 


Terms  on  which  businees  is  done  vary  in  South  Africa  as  in  other  countries.    Credit 
of  from  three  to  six  months  is  as  a  rule  accorded  to  firms  of  good  reputation.     Some 


housessettleagftinst  bills  of  lading  at  thirty,  sixty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days'  sight,  others  again  pay  cash  through  German  or  English  houses  on  sale  of  the 
goods.     The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  should  of  course  be  r^;ulated  according  to 


f  each  case,  and  manufacturers  who  have  never  before  done  a 
direct  export  trade  to  South  Africa  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  market  and 
all  relative  circumstances,  or  else  leave  direct  trade  to  experienced  exporters.  The 
chief  point  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  supply  the  customer  punctually  and  rapidly 
with  the  exact  article  he  requires  and  in  the  exact  way  he  prescribes. 

Tbe  Export  Gazette  also  has  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  "Yankee 
cutenes8,"viz: 


The  singnlar  misconception  of  American  manafactnrera  as  to  the  safety  of  com- 
mercial dealings  with  South  African  firms  in  the  present  time  of  war,  reported  from 
Cape  Town,  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  theforesight  of  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins. 
We  should  have  bieen  prepared  at  all  times  to  have  vouched  for  a  contrary  attitude 
from  our  usually  shrewd  aud  well-infonned  kinsmeo.    As  it  is,  tlieir  exacting  of 
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prompt  settlement  for  conrngnments,  while  it  for  the  moment  creates  a  position  of 
'  tendon  and  pcwnbte  pecuniary  loea  to  South  African  merchant  and  importers,  will 
in  no  wise  focOitate  their  ctiBDcee  of  future  busiu68B.  On  the  (contrary,  their  action 
b  Ukelf  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  British  trade,  an.  no  such  miHConceptioile  are 
entertamed  here,  either  as  to  the  soundness  of  South  African  houses  or  the  h^py 
and  proiimalfl  termination  of  the  war,  and,  consequently,  no  auch  difficulties  for 
mermanta  are  likely  to  be  raised  by  manufacturera  on  this  side. 

In  s  recent  report'  I  called  attention  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  here  of  demanding  cash,  even  when  United  States  manufacturerd 
had  drawn  on  ninety  days'  time.  Since  that  was  written,  1  find  there 
are  other  points  of  view.  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  not, 
perhaps,  care  to  draw  drafts  on  foreign  tirms  where  they  have  no  one 
on  the  spot  to  look  after  their  interests.  As  regards  the  ninety  days' 
custom,  most  of  the  largest  firms  here  who  have  a  largo  capital  pay 
cash,  either  sight  draft  or  letter  of  credit,  which  of  course  is  most 
satisfactory  to  parties  making  shipments,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  as 
in  this  way  they  are  entitled  to  every  consideration.  No  manufacturer 
will  do  business  and  givB  credit  for  ninety  days  and  sell  at  the  same 
price  he  would  for  cash,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  draft  at  si^ht  with 
all  concessions  and  cash  discounts.  When  ninety  days'  credit  is  given, 
the  buyer  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  export  houses  of  the 
Unitea  States  who  draw  the  draft  nave  to  stand  behind  the  bank  who 
discounts  it  The  banks  do  not  take  the  risk  of  the  bill,  and  if  it  is 
not  paid  at  maturity  they  come  to  the  party  in  the  United  States  who 
made  .the  draft,  and  the  party  taking  the  risk  should  have  ample 
remuneration  for  the  extra  time,  as  it  involves  moi-e  than  when  drafts 
are  made  at  sight. 

THE  PBOPER  WAT  TO  ADVERTISE. 

In  the  United  States,  one  j)icks  up  the  daily  paper  in  his  home  city, 
sees  a  picture  of  an  article,  its  description,  and  often  its  price.  If  it 
impresses  him  favorably  he  eoes  to  the  store  and  asks  for  it.  The 
export  commission  bouses  ot  the  United  States  issue  monthly  very 
valuable  publications,  complete  in  illustrations  and  descriptions,  witn 
prices  and  discount  sheet.  These  publications  are  sent  free  to  the 
merchants  of  South  Africa  and  are  welcomed  and  looked  for,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  representatives  of  said  houses,  effect  many  sales. 
But  these  publications  reach  only  the  merchants.  What  is  wanted  is 
to  reach  the  users  and  consumers,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  South  Africa  should  be 
the  means  of  bringing  goods  to  their  notice.  Too  much  is  left  to  the 
merchant,  who  buys  what  he  pleases.  It  will  be  said  that  the  merchant 
advertises  in  bis  own  home  paper,  but  he  advertises  the  goods  he  has 
bought  and  wants  to  sell,  and  naturally  shuts  out  other  goods,  even  in 
the  same  line,  which  ought  to  enter  the  trade.  The  manufacturer  who 
is  shut  out  of  the  present  controlled  channels  of  trade  can  create  a 
demand  for  his  goods  by  the  means  1  suggest.  If  some  newspaper 
agency  would  get  the  list  of  all  papers,  daily,  weekly,  or  even  monthly, 
published  in  ^uth  Africa,  with  their  circulation  and  rates  for  adver- 
tising, it  would,  1  believe,  be  patronized  when  brought  to  the  notice 
of  our  manufacturers,  particularly  the  small  ones,  who  can  not  afford  • 
to  send  represent;- tives. 
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80DTH    AFRICAN    COMMUNICATION, 

The  coatract.for  the  coDveyance  of  the  mails  between  Cape  Town  and 
England  for  ten  years  from  September,  l!MH),  to  which  the  Natal 
Government  is  a  party,  was  made  last  year  with  thepresent  contract- 
ors, the  Union  and  Caatle  steamship  companies.  Tne  time  allowed 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  Cape  Town  and  Southampton 
under  the  new  contract  la  reduced  from  twenty  days  to  seventeen  (Uiya, 
and  the  subsidy  paid  jointly  to  the  two  companies  is  increased  from 
£94,000  ($457,451)  per  annum  to  £135,000  ($656,978)  per  annum. 

In  February,  1900,  it  was  announced  tnat  the  Union  and  Castle 
steamship  companies  would  be  amalgamated  into  one  company  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  present  ocean  mail  contract  expired. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  advertise  the  establishment  this  year  of 
a  monthly  steamship  service  between  Durban  and  Madagascar,  connect- 
ing with  their  mail  steamship  service  to  and  from  Marseilles  via  Suez, 
Another  French  steamship  service,  the  Chargeurs  R^unis,  running 
between  France  and  Madagascar  via  Cape  Town,  calls  at  Durban,  ana 
has  secured  some  small  share  of  the  new  Natal  export  trade  of  wattle 
bark  to  Europe  and  of  sugar  to  Cape  Colony.  These  two  companies 
are  not  members  of  the  South  African  shipping  ring. 

Cable  messages  between  South  Africa  and  England  have  been 
reduced  from  5s.  (tl,ai)  to  4s.  (97  cents), 
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74.173,073 
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t 
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iS 
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Note. — I  give  quantitiee  wherever  pousible,  as  valuee  are  uncertain. 

Artida  of  import  removed  from  llie  oolony,  1S99. 

Baantoland $230,136.13 

Bechoan&lantl 154,696.44 

Oiange  Free  State 3,196,964.44 

Natal. 165,742.60 

South  African  Republic 12,264,655.60 

Ehodeaia 2,043,185.43 


Total 18,045,380.40 
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CMwTown                                                                                                        I3B34  8S8  04 
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PmdiiiiH  of  Cape  Colony  exported  in  1SS8  anrf  18S9. 
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Total  value  18«8,  £24,112.83  (1117,307,222.79);  1899,  £22,502.448  (?  108,474, 309. 52) 
Value  [exdatice  of  tpede)  of  trnporUfrom  and  export*  lo  the  chief  cotattria  in  1S99. 
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•110,216,126 
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Total  imports,  $74,802,8:i0;  eicports.  $113,132,781. 

Importt  of  Gtpe  Colony,  in  whiek  the  United  Stale*  ha*  i  port. 
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ImporU  of  Cape  CoUmy,  in  which  the  VniUd  SUOa  has  a  part— Contioued. 
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liM, 

1898. 

"■SlCSffi^^"""^ 

•7,777.72 

■■El 

4,V«g.U 

2,  S2S,  791.81 
m,078.M 

■,™,a:S 

491. 132.  tl 

"!;!gS 

211,430.13 

138;B7*.65 

1U,«47.90 

2,832.30 

28,298.83 

14&.W 

do.... 

SX^:::::::::::::;:::::::;;:::::::::; 

;;ee;;;;;;£;;; 

2.844.08 

•^^1B.60 

HaSS:s*-:^T:;:::::: 

do.... 

Bollan/. 

;::::::::::::::::«::;: 

i,sii;^:S 

;:;;;:;;;;;;;:;;;;!;:; 

8g;^:S 

Belglmn..„ 

do.... 

do.-. 

^li 

9.664,448 

762,147 
46,7*1 

2*612 

..S.Z 

■IS 

1,»S7,W8 
8*8,034 

Belglam 

:":::::::::::"::3S:::: 

11 

SH::::::::::;::::::::::::::;;::::: 

EEE:z:^::: 

«.,g 

B^i'lglam 

;:::::::i::::::;;:^:;:: 

S70 

ISilSO 

116,  H4 

OU: 

■:":-:;:;:-!^r":- 

as 

300 

8,306 

12 

^^ 

•^5!S'Si£;"r. 

10,888 

82 
3,543,844 

8,607 

Jlli^fc::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

:::::::::;::::::;::<to:::; 

2,466,788 

U^tedBtaMi 

do.... 

sThere  wen  13,021,270  poand*  Imported,  prtncipAlly  Irom  Dnlted  Klncdon 
SMta  fnmlabed  noner  in  1898.  loul  wu  17,16D,1M  poimdi;  the  United  Sti 
bB4.MlBRiBlniported.uid  not  otte  malcb  fiom  tbe  United  States. 
cWu  not  a  laige  ponlon  oiigliudl;  from  the  United  StatciT 


ogle 
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WW. 

1896. 

"°uSwd  Kingdom 

- r^- 

1 

■Siffi 

S7G,H1 

«,858 

1.698 
85. 2» 

30,967 

:'£ 

•■s. 

198 
]0,M8.81 

s.ai&.is3 

ISS.BM 

'■fiS 

38,884 
191, 385,  ST 

SI 

11,G88 

%210 

m:246 
46.S70 

as 

«m|74S 

lS6,Me 

Ho.i^.S''.::::::-::;:::::::;;::::;;;:; 

::;;:;;;:;;;;:::::::;t::: 

"nrSted'KInf^ti 

do... 

7S,V« 
13,697 

187;™ 

86,  Ba 

^^^ 

::::::::::::::::::::::S::: 

m 

Onloni.b 

PKlnU.  colow,  and  tnipentlne: 

United  Kingdom 

:::::;:::::::::::::::*::; 

"■"S, 

Vamliih- 

UDll«d  Kingdom 

OennHiJTT:. 

^^.ssst" 

■""S'Ew.. : 

:::::::::::::::::::::;&::: 

"S 

;;:::::::;:::::::;::::*:::: 

Plated  ware: 

m,  299. 67 

United  BlaWi 

'""u'SiKW™ 

do.... 

^^-^ 

11,  WW.  86 

S8;836 

do.... 

United  Kingdom 

119,087. 8S 

p^si:^*"" 

S''"'""^ 

do.... 

p^" 

11,802.70 

s- 

^K4 

United  states 

do.... 

do.... 

4^  160 

14.494 
441276 

a  All  [hcpalm,  enentlal,  and  perfumed  olla  came  trmn  the  United  Kingdom  and  GcnnaDj'. 
bin  189994.613  pounds  ramc  tram  other  countries  Iban  United  StatCK. 
eOvert88,D0anmelrom  United  Kliwdom  and  aeTmBI1T■ 
(l  Out  ol  tSl.OgO  the  Dnlled  States  aent  11,890.       cOatolM,900  the  United  stktea  seat  11,200. 

Goot^lc 
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ism. 

1888. 

United  Kingdom 

■-«■;: 

M4.808 

1" 

886.MT 
'200 

loe 
a?,  10a 

2e6,n» 

:::::::::*::: 

S:S 

""uSikKltwdom....... 

s^.ys'bi?^'^------'--" 

:;::::::::^:::: 

.,,3! 

0418,414 

S31,BW 

**"uSned  Kingdom 

^T"' 

do.-.. 

807.389 

!,«» 

^S 

ii;in 

do.... 

do.... 

1,881 

«"« 

4i:^ 

110,468 

1 

"■as 

21800 

2:297 

gSKS' 

;::::;::;::t::: 

i;«8o 

™orfj^- 

6o:4Bo 

°"&2iSr^ 

do.... 

■a 

2m;SS 

8,304,679 
11.388 

■S!S 

miSf^^X-d 

do... 

>tti... 

come  from  U 
icaidaalloTei 

united  Biii^:::::.::::: 

do... 

61,118 

Cnlted  SUtefl^ 

d  United  Blatea  tell  oS  b;  mita  thraogli  Landon  and  n 
c  This  advuicc  bu  been  brought  about  b;  advertMn; 

lirough  large  pi 

,»!:S8 

itcd  st>t«ir 

South  AMOa. 

i.Gooi^le 
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Importt  of  Cape  Cbfony,  m  wMeh  the  Vniied  Staim  hat  apart— Ccratiiiaed. 


im 

18«L 

""aKTw" 

2<3,0>2 
4^138 

S4,7».8S 

•.»90.W 

1,1«S.(» 

420.1^SS 

1:3:!! 

ddud  Kingdom 

::::::::::::::::$::: 

140, 068 

Halliw  ■nd  tramway  maleriol; 

Unlled  KlDKdom 

:::::;:;:;-:::3J::: 

"°'^«?r::;;:;;:::;;:r;;:::;;:;:; 

:;::::;::;;;:;:;$;;;. 

"^-i?!:!? 

18,054.71 

SW,efi6.46 
108,415.89 
^728.18 

i;m8.» 

................J.... 

;»4.878.86 

46,900:88 

48,888.81 

a,  174. 67 

do... 

Mf(iiiAmc;ii):' 

6,922.886 

"""" 

4?'oS 

29;eo( 

^:|:S 

1S,6&Z,8M 

274,  MO 

aolooo 

167,SM.99 

""f^&m^ 

SEK-r:^:::::::::::::;::::::::;:::: 

.„;„„„;:„„dL::: 
:::::::::::::'^X^;: 

"■1:2S 

as 

S:at»ui:::::::.:::::::::::.::::::.:::: 

145,816 
%;S40 
414,694 

19,  l&l 
18,804 

^■So 

78.394 
7;»M 

609,971.98 

■S:S:S 

8S.61A.W 
86,917.27 

3|'J07.02 

407 
3 

Other  kinds— 

23.S3S 

^"^niwd  Kingdom 

Books  printed— 

38,4M.!I 

aS:g 

o  Evldcnlly  tima  tbe  I 


i.Gooi^le 
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UM. 

ia«t. 

igag^™""^" 

MT,307 
10,  Me 

21,  ZU 

g 

2,  MS 

Ml,  ess 

33, 8» 
82.9J9 

-K'Si^ 

VaaeARuia'.'///^'.'.'///.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

EEEEEE^ 

l.STT.sei 

iai,eu 

im.tu 
s5.M7,an 

""^sStSsrSE- 

::::::■::::::;:::;:■::?«■:■ 

'■1:B 

.Si 

Vulted  Kingdom 

: :  ■.::::-:^::- 

«,iS;S! 

Mfi,6S7 
6,854 
s;OBS 
«,C84 

Holanea: 

S:2f."»r:  :::::;;•:■■  ::::•:; 

::::;::;:::::::::::;::::;5S:::: 

,!:!S 
11 

S07 
12S 
2.8)6 

38,830 

SI 

T,58T,S«I 

UQlled  Stata 

^W«d81,>^om 

United  &M 

"*^O^led  Kingdom 

do.... 

fi,MO 
938 

™S?SS™:v 

do.... 

::::::::::::::::::::::■>*";; 

Z.28Z 

UaJted^KlnSdOn 

1^ 

Cfgan— 

m.ite.Klogd»n 

number.. 

•■is-ss 

S:^:;E:;:::;:::i:;;;::: 

do..- 

2,584,217 

16M464 

30,000 

?S;?S 

isssir 

wartindii;:::::::.; ;..::;:: 

do.... 

23.  MO 

•S:5 

do": 

::;;:::::::::;:::::::::::^S:;:: 

'4M 

aOut  ol  a  value  ol  1070,000  the  United  8tKtee  lunilAbed  f4 
ft  Out  ot  150,000  the  United  Btatea  forniBhed  tlW  Id  1B»9. 
c  From  tobftceo  raised  In  the  TniuTsal. 


i.Gooi^le 
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ISW. 

uas. 

ClgBi«tt»— 

».SM,6T0 

s.aos.fico 

&^o 

621, 4M 

KT,«M 

60,000 

293,811 
818 

i,aM 

Other  manufflotiired— 

iieia 

w-^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

119,868 

HolliDd 

United  Slalai 

Toy«.c 

United  KlnEdom 

:-:-S- 

::;;:::::::::::;:£::: 

wiii 

Belglim,..'!f!*. 

J. 

178, 4W 

1«,1» 
«e;497 

.to,./--'"'- 

Wood  and  timber: 

do.... 

"Sm 

:::::::::::::::::|:::: 

oggas?^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

io.sn 
mm 

1.819,483 

bos;  481 

4,910 
8Jl,9e8 

ffiS 

894,98! 

01616,000 

402 

1,846 
852 

N^^ 

»iS 

:::::::::::::::::dS:::: 

1I,6S§ 

™«"ir- 

16,642 

842:648 
407,169 

g'£?alE^^'!?;^f --- 

Mm,  707.7" 

!ol  our  Ciilllonilai  pro- 


it  ft  total  uf  KOO.OOO,  the  Unlled  Statel  studs  leetmd  at 
If  ■  total  of  S.'KO.OOO,  the  United  SlatM  Mftodt  >t  I30a 
:d  Statc-i,  850. 
Ucb  Ihv  United  States  fumlahed  t61,S2&W. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


afbioa:  oapb  oolokt. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

IMPOBT8   FBOM  OEBHANT   AIO)  THE   UNITED   STATES  OOHPABBD. 

In  my  report  for  1898, 1  presented  the  imports  of  Cape  Colony  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany  side  by  siae,  and  continue  the' infor- 
mation for  1899.  I  do  this  for  the  reaaon  that  the  United  Kingdom 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  competitor  in  the  British  colonies.  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Stat«s  are  competitors  for  the  South  African 
trade. 


Oenn™,. 

United  SMtca 

173,635 
3 

"is:..„»;;.::zz::z... 

■■v-vv;;;;;;;-v°"Sf:: 

76 

1,«7« 
IS 

2,764,480 
1^717 
«»,M0 

VA 

"SI 

M 
'■M 

12,Ss6.M 

^^"^<y^^:::::::::::::::::::::::. 

Amu: 

167, 7«1 
B8,C04.« 

.;::::;::::::::::;:::;;'^Z":: 

*1;S?S 

v---;-v;.SS;:: 

""^SSfS^Si-.v.-.:::-.:-;;.-.:-.-;.;.-.-.-.-.: 

:::::::.;::;-^r^:; 

2.Wm 

1^840 

.::::;;::::::::::::::::::;*.::: 

„..> 

gSS?"^'"^ 

lis 

■■!£ 

26. 6W 

Coffee; 

DWind. 

Donndi 

•n.s""'''"' 

ii.W 

S,'&!S 

28,760,02 

"•ssssar™. 

dolUw. 

109,019.33 

12, 438. 90 

'■a:i! 
"!«! 

2,847 

£6,  Ml 

18,980 

1,136.SM 

Se,4Ai.9t> 

Acetic 

•::::::::::::::::::::::'«■:: 

ioIsM 

SlsSiii-------- 

--eee;;^^ 

I3e,5X> 

COMHEBCIAL  BELATI0K8 — ANIOTAL  BEPOBTS. 


Qennsny. 

"^t^ 

K 

nncber.. 

&"- 

dOltara. 

»,!gi!! 

U8,8W 

T«.00 

6,m 

FlBb.drledoi  cured 

pound'. 

8,080 

421, 7« 

ua.643.es 

Other  klndu 

'^-SL'a-Se.w^ 

do.... 

dollOT. 

»,8M 

67,0)9. « 
80.00 

43S.12 

ii 

lS,88i.S« 
IW.W 

^^'^nd.^ 

Pl&te  and  otber  ware 

do... 

""J:EfSJS""'T 

do... 

8,286.2! 

aS^^-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

"■V 

304,806.69 

"^i^EEH-EEE/E 

~::e:^''^^S: 

■•S 

10I.IM.N] 

3,172.«G 

1,S1B.SZ 
t47 

India  rubber: 

2.472.18 

2,'666 

2,546 
■i.Sll.T2 

n.33 
3,SS3 

MW.sa 
i,m.2> 

a.8M.M 

4.788.M 
62, 120.  a 
211, 420. » 
2. 832.  SO 
115,040 
48,  OC 

as 

.■M 

Unen; 

do 

12»B77  6! 

afSlM  and  electric' 

do.... 

1,879, 370. 4B 

26.283.88 

pound... 

;::::::;::::::::::'T?:: 

*!S;S! 

"""^^.ht,  

o,,rTJK-v:\v;;--v.z-v;:v 

do.... 

.,*s 

Oils: 

Flitfi.  (lain,  or  blubber 

;;:;:;;;:::;;;;;;;!i!:; 

i:Si' 

AFRICA :  CAPE  OOLONT. 


(termany. 

DDltcdSUIea. 

Oilfr-COnttDMd. 

71,  «8 

,!:g 

39) 

e,oi4.«( 

•S! 

flo... 

U,3M 

:;;;:;;.:.v.:S!SS:: 

PaliiMn>  colon,  etc.: 

^SJSf?^" 

"'Sr- 

"SSS 

P^h«wtog 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■Sr" 

HS*. ::::::::::::::::::: 

Si 

S;^:::::!"-?;;;;;;;;:;;;;:;;;:;;;:;; 

■;;;:;;;:;;;:&; 

.,J:S 

t!£ 

SSSIS?^:::;:::::::::::;:::;::::::::: 

B8,M0 

:::::::::::::::t:::: 

AS! 

10,278.18 
1,188.09 

pe«^ijm:.:::i::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;:: 

...: .,.*..... 

«2;i!8 

; "ir- 

a. 

i,5i8:8s 

as 

83S.T9 
1,2S2 

M6.»te 

■••s 

8^174.87 

^^S.;z:z::::zzz::::::: 

8,184^ 

**?U«n 

4M,flH 

Ottekiiidi 

::::;::::::::!'!!!J^:: 

^Sr:;::;;::::::z;:::z;:;::: 

IM 

■« 

78,8W 

"«| 

t.ssaioo 

15,494.04 

62,113.16 

■"'Sisss.a'!-. 

ze:;;eI; 

■JffiS 

;::::;.::;-.:°iSiS 

U,U5.63 

*«3 

pShS 

«^^.^'««' : 

817 

■■ss 

'^»X-»«;zzzzzz:z 

180.60 
104. 6S 

*«S^edorc«.d, 

■>"£*■■ 

in.ns 

OOMMEROIAL   BEtAXIONS ANKUAL   BEP0RT8. 


Gennany. 

ITDltedSUttB. 

, 

74*74 

'•g 

m 

.J;i 

18.879 

2,584,217 
SZ1,170 

2,S64.in 
S&.277.2B 

88,400 
6,667 
1,699 

::::::v.:v."hund^SWi.t:: 

—:::::::::::::::.^^:: 

66,029 

67,M2,0I» 

:::::::::::::::::::. "T^:: 

Wood  ana  timber; 

coble  iMt.. 

m'Z 

Planed  or  noOTed 

-tllTrS- 

6,M7.28 
113,098.39 

as 

4,827.  S7 
412.86 

362 

8.889.86 

smV 

"KaS^-::::::::::::::::: 

208,213.(17 

"■"Ks: 

do.... 

481.  TO 

«).(I0 

66,9<a.3S 

SHIPPING. 

Velids  entered  al  porU  of  Cape  C 


Number. 

T,n^. 

Total 

1 

••as 

6,112 

In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  tonn^e  of  213,{)83  tons  from  the 
United  States  to  Cape  Colony,  American  registered  vessels  carried 
6,112  tons. 

One  American  registered  vessel  returned  direct  to  the  United  States 
with  1,936  tonnage. 

Foreign  vessels  sailed  for  the  United  States  for  return  cargo: 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

o-™.,. 

12 
8 

M 

88, 860 

afbioa:  cape  colony.  351 

In  other  words,  54  foreign  yesaels  sailed  direct  from  ports  in  Cape 
Colony  to  biing  merchandise,  priDcipally  lumber,  that  ought  to  have 
been  brought  here  by  American  Teasels. 

COLOmf  OF  N ATAIi. 

DelaUtd  competitive  >talemiaa  of  imporUfw  the  yeoTM  ended  Iktxtnber  SI,  1SS8  and  JS99. 


rrtcultunl  implaments . . 


...do... 

do... 

OisDADd  bullfi do... 

Sheep  uid  luabg do... 

Other  KDlmale dollais. 

Apparel  atid  elopa. 
Atnuiand  snimuiiltloc. 

Ouniaadgun  batreli number. 


:mlcals... 


Ganpowder poDDde. 

CdTtridgea.  rifle  and  pistol number. 

Fqk dollus. 


ae  Ml--«heathiag  tor  Bblpa . . . 


CandLeJ* - ....... pounds. 

Carrlagei,  carta,  and  wheeled  vehicles ..dollan. 


Cordacre  and  rope hundred  weigh  I ! 

Corks  and  bungs gmss. 

Com  and  grain: 

Rarler pounds- 
Beans  and  peas do... 


Wheat '.'..'..'..'.'.'.ioV. 

Other  f^raln,  dholl do.. 

Whealcn  Boar, meal, and  pollard do.. 


Piece  goods 

Blankets  and  aheela. . , 

EarUien,  china,  and  Mone 


Haberdashery  and  milliner;... 

Ha«B^ all  kinds.'.' .■.'.'.■.'.'.■.■.■.".'. .! 

Hardware,  cntler;.  and  Ironmongery. . , 


.dollars. 


115,000 
!lT,it96 


42,  111.  M 
1.^16,047 
14«,19S  ■" 
2,627  „,, 
»7,B16.*) 

ST6,S0B 
48,S2S.ST 

B8.0N> 

8,063. 4C« 

4,332,SSS 

eO«,164 

10,975 

24.  MS 


COMSIEBOIAL   EELATI0N8 AITKUAL   REPORTS. 


Halls  o[8b<p«,mMla,nMn,i*]I^eU! dollan.. 

India  nibber  maiiiilBcnuei do.—. 

InMrumenta: 

UalhemaUc  am)  sdeDtlflc do... 

Iluslo^ '. do... 

Bar WM. 

pi«..;;-!;;;!"!!-I!"''!!I"!""!'-"!!^^^!l^^!";!^;!!^^j;!!doI^' 

sheet. not  conugated do... 

Corrugated  and  tnUvaniied do... 

Pipeaaadplpliig dollan.. 

Anchon  and  chain  cable  (loTsbln'  on) do... 

Wire  roTfendngpturpoMi  and  win  nip« do... 

Lard poundi.. 

Lead: 

Bar hundTedwetghl.. 

Sheet ton*.. 

LMthw: 

Hann&wmraa.kllkind* doUan.. 

Saddlery  and  hameiE > do.... 

DnmannfactOMd do.... 

Unens and  linen  manntactnrea do.... 

Maidilnerr  and  componeDt  parti  ol  all  kind*  of  numhtnery do... 

Hanuni do.... 

Ualehes iron. 

Ueata: 

Beef  and  veal,  otillled  or  bown pounds. 

Untton do... 

Game  and  poalttr do... 

Oils: 

ParafBn gallons. 

Unieed do... 

Alloth«klndiir.l"'.!l"!l"'"""-;!-";;"""!l""!;;;;!!do;!! 

Palnten'  colors  and  pigments dollatt. 

?aper  hanglngg do 

Paper  (or  newapapen  and  printing do 

Penomer; do.... 

Mctuiea - do. . . 

Plate  Jewel  IT,  and  plated  vaie do.... 

Potatoes,  onions,  and  TegBlablea,  not  fresh do... 

PmvlilonB  and  oilman's  stores : 

Tinned  fish ponnds., 

FUh.nlted  and  dried do.... 

Fruits,  bottled  and  Unned do..., 

PlcUea.  sauc«e.  chntalee.  elc do.... 

Preserved  Tcsetables do 

Jams do 

Hams  and  bacon do 

Meats,  preserved do 

Oilman's  stores  Dot  otherwise  spedfled dollais.. 

QuIcksIWer pounds.. 

Ballnay  and  tramway  material doIlaiB.. 

Rice hondredwelgbt.. 

Bait: 

Kock i'*r."''-i;;-"";;-;;!;;!.';^" ."'.'.'.'".'.' .'.'do..! 

other  pHCkagea dollars.. 

Saltpeter bnndndwelgbt. . 

Garden  and  ■gltodltnial dollan.. 

Bulbaand  plania,  living do.... 

Sheep  dip do 

Silks do... 

Soaps  of  ^  kinds ponnds.. 

Spices dollars. . 

Spirits: 

Brandy galloni.. 

Rum do 

Whisky do-.. 

Perfumed  and  sweetened do — 

Stationer)- dollais.. 

Books,  moslc,  printed do — 

ate«l.« do.... 

Keflned  or  candy pounds.. 

Unrefined do — 

Tallow  and  grease hundred  weight.. 

Tar,  pitch,  loaln.  and  aqibalt dollais.. 


1,201,688.85 

J,197,4ia 

LM.645 

SOB, 

S.0»,|00 

1,802, 

'  «:681 

.818. 

1,424,  «7 

1.3B2, 

„AZ 

,0,^ 

7»6, 

Mt 

8S,S4fi. 
S6,227 


afbioa:  cape  oolont. 


f  ended  December  31,  1898  and 


Article*. 

Te« pound!. 

Telegraph  materlalg.  elc dollan. 

Ttn  uidtlnwara; 

Blocks  and  ingoM do... 

Plate  nod  sheet..; hundredwelsht. 

OUier  kinds dolbn. 

Unnumofactaied pound!. 

CIbk> do... 

Hanolaciiirad do... 

dgkrettei do... 

Snoff dollan. 

Toy!  and  laocy  ware do... 

nnifomuand  appolnttoenb ,,.,do... 

Wine: 

iQbottlea gallon*. 

In  wood do... 

Wood  and  timber: 

Unman  utacRiied cnUc  leet. 

Ujumfactiired, boards  and  planki do... 

Other  than  fumitois dollacB. 

Wool  and  mobair: 

Wool poond!. 

Mohilr r;.do.,. 

Ckitb.  piece  Rooda yard!. 

Blanlceta  and  mgi pain. 

Other  klDd!,iliawla>  ete diulan.  . 

Zinc  and  ■pelter hundredweUbt.. 

Ooodi  by  torelgn  paiceli  poit dol&n. . 


1,«10 
10,264.76 


B,  741. 42 

8,600 

<6,a)4.BS 


VALUES  AND  CLASSIFICATION  O 


u». 

18W. 

ling. 

Dollars. 

'»5S"- 

Dolbus. 

T  lallm    rtaof         h    diee 

28, 790.  M2. 17 
2, 2W,  621,77 

1;!S:SS:g 

4,9M,E21 
829,663 

6,826,274 
46,466 

^S^T^^^i 

NoTS. — I  give  qnaDtitiee  when  possible,  as  values  are  uncertain. 
Import*  of  NaitU  by  covntrUt,  1899  and  1898.^ 


ISM. 

I8W. 

tl7,017,02e.72 
8^262^171.18 
1,068,286.68 

■111 

1,001 

S6,QM,BB1.33 

1  Records  deettored  bjr  Bi 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 23 
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COMKEBOIAI.   SELATIONS — AHKUAL   BUPOBTS. 

JmporU  into  Nattd  by  lea. 
INCREASEa,  IBW  OVEB  IStS. 


Poands 

DolUn. 

^^ 
i:Z 

7,000 
21,000 
IS,  ODD 

:s 

13,  n» 

IE 
1 

8,000 
140,000 

Lsulooo 

88,681.00 

20,  in.  00 

Bslasioo 

M,SSZ.W 

34,0AE.M 

in;G!6,so 

U,  718.50 

tffl.naoD 

8.888,711.60 

DECBKA8E8.  18W  OVBB  18H. 

^^ 
M,000 

i 

se,ooo 

IS,  ODD 

leiooD 

B8.«^0> 

84,060.60 
102,106.60 

0,783.00 

84,066.60 

SS6|788.60 

840,778.60 

10,460.00 

ass 

121, 082. 60 

NoTK. — Decreuee  were  p&rtly  due  to  relatively  laise  importa  in  18& 
ortidefl  that  became  subject  to  a  higher  import  duty  on  Tanuuy  1,  1999. 


Imports  irUo  Natal  In,  raUjnay, 

1898  and  1S99. 

law. 

.«. 

Tina. 

r™ 

i,«n 

Output  lif  Natal  coal  mine*. 
[In  toni  ol  3,240  ponnds.} 


.  141,000 
.  160,000 
.  216,000 
.  244,000 
.  388,000 


afeica:  capb  colont.  855 

Otitpnt  t^  tugar  and  Ita. 

[In  hHu  ot  1,M0  poDiute.] 

18M 20,472 

1896 .-..   18,453 

1896 16,102 

1897 16,186 

1898 23,690 

1899 25,341 


SxpOTtt  ofprodaet  0/  the  oolora/  0/  Naial  by  tea  in  1899. 

Bark,  wattle tons.. 

Cool do.... 

Fniit,  fewh packa^.. 

Horns pairs,. 

Hides - ...number.. 

H^,  angon pounds.. 

Skins.... nnmber.. 

Sngar ..pounda.. 

Te» do.... 

Wool do.... 

Total  value  of  the  above,  £1,091,823  ($5,316,624.90). 

Diilribtition  of  vnporti  m  tronnl  ttawiffk  Natal  far  1S99. 


11,979 
171,394 

19,964 
190,618 
200,498 
716, 160 
381,191 
20,499,681 
217,301 


as. 

DolUra. 

■as 

B0e,S2S.7& 

IS:^S 

1,«06,M8 

•,9(8. 780. 76 

NvmherandtorMoge  of  vettdt  tnUred  port  of  Naitd,  1899  and  1S98. 


ISW. 

ISM. 

Ho. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

ToDDtge. 

Ka 

•••^s 

1 

i 

64 

i,m 

32.  SM 

"■IS 

1,!S> 

1,«M 

gSSSs::"::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::;:::;;"::::;:: 

1 

7W 

1,S9T,K)« 

6«0 

e  from  the  United  BOMk  IBW,  32  T( 


ell,  lot]ntce,6S.t8ai  IS9S,41veeseI>,lon- 


Non. — The  veeeeis  of  Norway  and  Sweden  bring  nearly  all  tb«  lumber  exported 
from  the  Gulf  Statee  of  the  United  States.  The  O^ite  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
clude pMBBenger  BtetuuerB  that  also  carry  freight. 
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356  OOUCEBCLAL  BELATION8 — AmTDAL   BEPOKTS. 

(MonitU  and  ruTKohnial  goodi  exporitd  firom  the  coloii^  of  N<a(U  during  i^ 


18SB. 

1898. 

GolonlKl. 

NoncoloniaL 

Colonial. 

NmcDloDlal. 

Aerated  iraCen 

...muf... 

K 

2 

te 

817 

«,«4 

Anlmali  (live); 

.■.■::°.°3o'':: 

IS 

16 
139 

S^-EEEE. 

2 

6 

17 

S4B 

■  ^^^BsZIZZ 

222 

84 

::::^:^::. 

^ 

8,700 

18,649 

">r=.i« 

10,000 

;;;;",SSS:; 

■1 

647 
8,  MO 

SSKS;.;.-.-.-..-.;.;.-.;. 

i^H:; 

19.  «M 

18 

428 

306 

Bass: 

;;;;•■«::: 

232 

22,686 
81.178 

9.139 

K» 

Ik^ 

168.160 

96,091 

188,688 

...p»cSa««8.. 

280 

14.100 

■  1 

8|ei4 

'SS 

"■1 

^X 

-^^i--- 

1 

Bicyci*. 

a 

v.v.ifSrbS:; 

12,3J0 

80 

11.S34 

ponnito.. 

8 

' 

1.204 

m 

82 

28.102 

8.098 
12.460 

pound*.. 

Chlcorr 

va 

5,162 
21468 

^.^ 

163,810 

84.| 

sS£*;EEy; 

^»pnd. 

i.MS 

'l'^ 

S4 

28,  OU 

896.  ISl 

"•SSff"*"'^ 

28.014 

24,788 

t!:!? 

PrtaWdmadyad 

r«d«.. 

AFRICA;    CAPE   COLONY.  357 

Colonial  and  mmcoUmial  good*  exported  from  the  colony  of  Nalal  during  the  yean 


»«. 

USB. 

Colonial. 

Koncoloalal, 

Colonial. 

Co«»™...-«.,«..,,..^. 

"'I 

107 

m 

54 

SO 

22 

""pMtajM 

1 

. 

MBgtaevackbit: 

838 

2,av7 

togsiscr. 

■ih^ai^''^^:: 

2.080 

i;» 

7,IW7 

nts.m 

1,888,821 

2S,88(> 
12S 

224 

i8«,104 

raj,^ 

pOUDd... 

.".l...pMkagM-- 

1W,W7 

3,  GOO 

'^S'^^       «.. 

1,674 

18.2S8 

^S 

^'-g^^«"= 

1»,»M 

216 

.       « 

B,M 

■"sZ ::::::;:::::::::::::;:: 

SIM 

77 

2,a» 

22,1W0 
S5,SBS 

""■Siol. 

BOW 

*0S 

■»"&r"*'; 

SS.W) 

8M 

•:.'■."".'!?:«::: 

iSE 

8.a« 

6<n,a» 

1,800 

8.088 

,0^ 

1,K8,918 

20.000 

!,»» 

80.287 

1* 

72,  MS 

171,6*0 

Tiiis  :; 

1.001 

l£«oe 

IS,OM 

•a.  fa* 

tnomber.. 

iacki««.. 

Bardwue  uul  cutlery . . 

"■■L.. 

^8l8 

S4 

S 

8,083 

^'^^^ 

o««ia«™                           />*!«•■ 

190,™ 

4^ 

706 

.v.^;^.^. 

1,88« 



2 

^^■w^dis^ 

:::;::;;:;::::2S::: 

COMMEECIAX   EELATIONS — ANTTUAL   HEP0BT8. 


UW, 

isae. 

GoloDlal. 

Colonial. 

NoDColoQlal. 

i 

2*2 

''^'ffi'^welght 

U 

1 

1,112 

■^'^O^ 

^ 

3 

<»' 

""sii-SSS^-::::;:::;;::;.-!^.*- 

. 

m 

...J 
^.^ 

so 

i» 

89,12* 
97, 8M 

IS 

S8 

S^EEEEEEEItE 

2 

109 

^ 

Is! 

"« 

180 

i,m 

i3e 

m 

47 

i 

lis 

Ores  and  inlnenli; 

?iSii;;;::;:::;:::::i.;iSA«;S:: 

Palnlen' oolora do.... 

82 

« 

•g 

2 

"? 

i 

20,419 

|:SS?.iii,»:::;::;;:::;;::::::::::3;:::: 

..^ 

778 

89 

m 

ftffl 

179 

10,Z7( 

'■ffi 

2,<US 
22.779 

PlcUles,  jimis,  jeiiii  meaU,  ^jj*-  y^*"g"-  ■ 

■<&' 

B.Tao 

1S,64A 

Bmidlery  and  himraB pBcliage«. . 

s 

9 

181 

aaUclDtbandiialia: 

S««d9.  garden paokHgea. . 

13 

2,Hia 

* 
2,7S1 

87 

98 

Sk]Da.call,d>eep,  and  goal ^SSU"" 

Hk<ni,game packages.. 

5.206 

6.899 

MS,  124 

Speelinensol  natural  hjirlory packages.. 

E 

' 

6 

6G 

afeioa;  cape  oolont.  359 

Coltmiai  and  wmedonial  good*  exporied  fro>n  the  eoUmy  of  Salal  durmt)  the  year* 
lS98-99—CoDMajiei. 


IBM. 

iSiS. 

OoloDkl. 

Koncotontol. 

ColooU. 

NonoolonUL 

n     bw 

i£ 

8hlDllghiew.iwai Qi^BBt.. 

" 

1,887 

1 

8,H6 

2,012 

m 

2,W7 

"ISfc: •»-■■ 

i.ao 

20,«8.tSl 

10.829 

27, flag 

"'T^-^l::::::::::::::::::::. 

4K,<87 

^^l7 

7.681 

1 

« 

170 

.,a 

36.208 
8,0M 

i 

T12 
4,Wi 

a 

276 

Te« ponnili.. 

84,817 

!:Si 

W,B4 

as?!"'"'r:::::::::::::-.:::::£::: 

SKSIid'^a'T'::::::!^*::: 

10 

161 

m 

tffi 

,„^ "SiSS' 

J8 

326 
I,S87 

M 
M6 

78,688 

21. 6M 

IB 

^^^:^uZ:,z^:^z^:. 

21,1B4 

sn,«ot 

« 

IS 

I.S7S 

S:-;;;;=;;:;;;:;:;::S:; 

»Ji:^ 

*£S 

'■S! 

ISM. 

1888. 

1^^. 

Dollun 

netliog. 

DOllUL 

i;  we;  298 

B,«0,S0B,72 
9.269,274.77 

fcffiSS 

488B280  62 

6,7*8,632.60 
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COHKEBCIAL  BELATION9 — ANNUAL  BEPOBTS. 


BAKKINa  IN  SOUTH  AFBICA. 
of  UdbSUiet  and  anela  of  joint  slock  bants  o 


LIABILITIES. 


standard  Bank  ol 

Bontb  Africa.  UmlCed. 

•"ais^ 

Headomcc 
colony. 

w«a 
colony. 

Head  office 

'^'F 

M,a»,4l» 

£2,280,000 

1 

1;S:S 



aa 

1,989,826 

2,102,  GOO 

Si 

D^wdlB  i»)*ble  (ifter  Dotloe  or  OD  »  filed  d»y. . 

TG8,Mt 

■■ss 

10,88l(,m 

11,21S,SS8 

African  Bankliu  Cor 
poratlon,  LlmTted, 

De  Natlonale  Bank 
Z.  A.  R.  Beperkt. 

HE* 

oulstdethe 
oolony. 

bTanchea 

colony. 

Hewlofflce 
and  all 

'"oolony." 

within  the 
TOlonj. 

fan.  am 

£1.100.000 

400,000 

to;  000 

■■■ass 

■-m.M 

«,7f8 

SB 

197;  060 
1.446,616 

DepvlM  pufiibla  aller  notice  or  on  a  fliod  day . . 

t2b,;bs 

1,060;678 
20,018 

S^&=»KSssr'f; 

6;881 
1S8,«70 
8*;  662 

10,032 
72;  968 

^■?? 

8,802,786 

2,TM,482 

6,180,706 

228,087 

Bteiien- 

bOMhDli- 

IrictBank, 
Limited. 

All  banlu  combined. 

and  all 

ouBidetbe 
colony. 

bHu 

colony.*' 

a" 

£18,800 

£B,10S,«0 

£18,800 

£8,126,200 

8,308 

;:S:a 

8,308 

8.681,213 
T,S57,68B 
170, 367 

2,848,846 
328,382 

2,246 
23,442 

S,7M;3M 

2, 408;  401 

'l»i;6S8 
1,438,770 
1,2S8.I67 

7,SJ4,578 

i?}'~S 

643,468 

1,S2S 

17,828,546 

41,028,496 

AFBIOA:   OAPE  OOIOKT. 


Sumtnary  of  tloiemmit  n 


Standud  Buk  of  Boutb 
ah™,  Limited,   ^ 

•^°'.a.-"- 

colony. 

sss. 

colony. 

All 
bnmchea 

"col<Sy. " 

*ii 

£1,726,6M 

f642.Z26 

JE802,663 

1,211.  T« 

1,8M 

2,082 

11,  w< 
K>l,S3e 

816,Mft 
660,682 

l^^os 

1,S86.C6S 
6.28S 

m,'^ 

817,708 
61. 087 

1,228 

4016,718 
812,790 

2.28^2« 

16.  DM 
1,641,190 

81  966 
«;7J8 

27.040 
1.039,143 
127.990 

IHiS? 

68,920 
1,1»B,8!3 

981,867 

» 

Bill*  undet  dlacouDt  coverea  by  bond*,  ibam, 

10 

BU1>  under  diKount  covered  by  bonds,  ibara^ 

i.m 

12 

13 

61.6« 

BM.BTO 
608,806 

820,226 
163,021 

J6.478 

6i;»a 

landed  pnxierty.olhei  [ban  bulk  premlan 

U,47ft 
624,689 

S3!  429 
M,B71 

1,S44,B86 

4,980 
66,261 
784,428 

226.160 

4,287 

19 

sasSffiSii.tu'-.i's.asi.p., 

^m 

_ 

1D,8S».31J 

11,2B9,W8 

4,878,888 

8,0W,071 

AIric»n  Banking  Coi- 
pontlon.  Limited. 

DeNatlinuleBuikdeF 

Z.A.R.,Bei«rkt. 

Bmdomcei 
and  all 

bTKnchen 
wllbln  the 

Head  office 

'Sr 

£271,  wa 

£689.KS 

£].0S&,S2> 

«°o?«ri3'JiSS''::::::::::::::::::::: 

lOSlsST 

ss 

8i:^ 

I. 884.801 
26.446 

196.670 

2,697 
698,106 

60,289 
118^^ 
SJ2,6M 
842,894 

1680 
80,212 

i-m 

62,620 
SS8.«7 
86,  «T 

ZI,»60 
«7,182 

Z7.670 

8 

» 

BUto  ondei  dixxmnt  coTeied  hj  bondi,  Bbnrea, 

4  615 

10 

5^pA-::sl|i.8°S*r: 

223 
10.708 

12 

IS 

tSaisiSssiffisair^; 

81,126 

22;299 

5S 

196^981 

•ii 

18i;768 
180,878 

111,280 

618,886 

66,922 
209,940 

133,670 

U 

8'^SSSt?ar«^,,'?,?t?ilJ&i-^- 

i.^ 

TMbI 

2,802,786 

2,739,482 

5,180.706 

OOMMEBCIAL  EEtATI0N8 — AKNUAt  BEPOETS. 


A3BETB— OODtlnDed. 


crlctBank. 

All  huiki  combined. 

loulot 

'Sir 

ouldde  the 
colony. 

Total  o(  all 
brsnchM 

colony. 

'^ 

. 

a,68» 

«^*S:^ 

£3,136,192 

12,S14 

«^^ 

4.1M,S67 

789,«6 

..as 

W,7Bt 

'■^S 

1.8116 

Si 

3,360,163 
S7*,4U 
38,S6t 

2.96a.  an 

St,  275 

••■ss 

16B,M6 

^,m 

8 

7  4«420 

9 

Bills  under  dlsoount  ooveied  bj  bond*,  Ihu^a, 

10 

BIIK  under  dlaoount  covered  by  bonds,  BtaiiieH. 

ss» 

12 

MB 

8,702 

Sffi 

343,001 
2B2:S9Z 

S;S 

185,774 

419,767 

1,320,676 

m 

]» 

fOtheraneu.  not  included  In  the  farwolns 

Other  snela.  InclDdM  bilk  tor  oollcctton  aa  per 

36,696 

23,701,1» 

IJ.  328. 846 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  CAPE  TOWN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCK 


The  year  1  ,       _      _    _     .  ._ 

wool.    Prices  for  merino  wool  reached  60  per  cent  in  advance  of  all  previons  prices 


6  will  be  niemorable  for  the  extraonlinary  increaae  in  the  vslue  of 


duriag  the  last  twenty  yeara.  The  chief  canse  for  this  advance  will  be  found  ii 
short  supply  of  fine  wool  from  alt  large  pToducine  countries,  combined  with  a  laiRer 
demand.  In  re^nl  to  the  colony,  it  is  regrettable  to  note  a  decrease  of  20,951  balea 
in  exports  as  compared  with  1898.  Fortunately,  the  enhanced  prices  obtained  more 
.  than  compensHted  for  the  shortfall  on  export,  eo  that  the  value  of  wool  shipped 
dnring  1899  shows  an  increase  of  £417,104  (12,030,129)  over  I8BS. 


SHKKPSKINS. 

The  exports  from  the  colony  show  that  compared  with  the  previons  year  the 
decrease  in  shipments  amounted  to  593,781  skins.  The  chief  cause  of  this  decrease 
was  (as  in  the  case  of  tJie  wool  supply)  owing  to  the  drought  in  several  districts. 
The  increase  of  prices  happily  more  than  compensated  for  the  shortfall,  resulting  in 
the  fact  that,  although  the  qusntityahipped  was  BO  much  lees,  the  value  exceeded  that  of 
1898 by  £27,535  ($133,999).  This  port  Bhowsadecreaseof42.380skinscompared  with 
1898,  but  an  increase  of  value  of  £10,022  ($48,772)  over  last  year.  Sheepskins  have 
during  the  year  profited  even  more  than  wool  in  the  lising  market.  The  estimated 
advance  on  189S  prices  may  be  computed  at  76  per  cent  J'^ne-wooled  sheepskins 
reached  higher  values  in  proportion  than  fine  wool.  The  final  rates  of  1899  were  the 
highest  reached  for  many  years  post.  Merino  skins  were  in  good  demand  tlmiugbouC 
the  year.  ^" 


afkioa;  cape  colony. 


The  exports  from  Cape  Town  dnriog  the  Tears  1SS8  and  1S99  show  the  followinE 
teealla:  1898,  195,030  skins,  value  £13,756  (166,939);  1899,  234,072  skine,  value 
£34,068  («165,793). 

THE   PBBBIDIMT's  ASDB^B. 

The  pKtaAeat  said: 

"  It  IB  somewhat  difflcnlt  to  review  the  commerdal  poeitioD  in  South  Africa  dnring 
the  past  year,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  the  11th  of  October  last.  Thant^ 
to  its jceogTHphical  position  and  to  the  fact  that  the  districts  principally  served  by 
Cape  Town  are  outside  the  area  of  the  war,  this  town  has  not  felt  its  paialyzins  and 
disorganizing  effects  so  much  as  the  other  chief  distributing  centers,  viz,  Port  EHza- 
beth.  East  London,  and  Durban:  id  fact,  owing  to  the  larse  addition  to  it^  popnlatioa 
by  refneeea  from  the  Transvaal  and  Free  Btate^  and  to  its  being  a  military  iMse,  1 
think  that  Cape  Town  has  little  cause  to  complain  of  any  falling  oS  of  trade. 


"  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  under  revi 

interest  was  the  joining  of  the  customs  u  ._  , 

which  has  entailed  considerable  sacriSce  on  her  consumers  in  the  shape  of  increased 
duties  OD  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Natal  has  obtained  a  much  larger  and  a 
prefereotial  market  for  her  tea  and  sugar,  and  Cape  Colony  has  obtained  a  similar 
market  for  some  o{  her  produce.  The  benefits  are  not  confined  to  these  colonies 
only.  They  extend  in  a  more  or  less  degree  to  each  member  of  the  union.  A  fur- 
ther development  in  the  same  direction,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  degree,  took 
place  when  the  Rhodedan  government  deddra  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  customs. 

A  NIW  AKaANQEHBHT. 

"In  this  connection,  a  new  and  important  principle  was  for  the  first  time  admitted 
into  the  custonis  union  arrai^ements.  Owing  probably  to  the  fact  of  the  people 
connected  with  the  gold-minii^  industry  being  the  largest  and  moat  important  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  the  government  of  that  country  evidently  did  not  wish  to 
impose  the  same  heavy  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  foodstuffs  and  the 
like,  as  are  imposed  by  the  customs  union  tariff.  By  agreement,  therefore,  this 
colony  collects  duties,  when  goods  are  imported  at  ourports  for  Bhodeeia,  at  customs 
union  rates  on  certain  spedfied  articles  only,  such  as  ln^uorH  and  tobacco,  preserved 
fruits,  gmie  and  gunpowder,  soft  goods,  jewelry,  furniture,  carriages,  drugs,  etc., 
which  duties  are  paid  over  to  the  Bnodecdan  government,  less  16  per  cent  for  cost  of 
collection,  and  all  other  goods  go  in  free  or  are  subject  only  to  the  transit  rate  of  3 
per  cent  It  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  agreement  that  such  duties  as  are 
collected  for  the  Rhodeaian  government  must  be  uniform  with  those  of  the  customs 
onion;  that  government  can  not  vary  the  rates,  but  they  can  add  to  the  list  or  take  off 
items  subject  to  duty,  from  time  1o  time,  as  they  may  see  fit  Further,  all  South 
African  produce  grown  within  the  customs  union  area  enters  Rhodesia  (rce  oi  duty, 
thus  de&iitely  securing  a  further  market  for  colonial  produce,  I  venture  to  think 
there  are  few  farmers  in  the  world  as  favored  as  those  of  South  Africa  in  outlets  for 
their  produce;  not  only  have  they  large  consuming  centers  comparatively  close  to 
their  dooTS,  bnt  those  markets  are  highly  protected,  and  the  produce  is  carried  to 
tJiem  at  very  low,  and  in  some  cases  nonpaying,  rates  by  our  railways.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  these  advantages  are  not  utilized  in  much  greater  degree  than  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  As  one  of  the  reeulls  of  the  war,  I  think  -ye  may  anticipate  with 
certainty  that  the  Transvaal  will  be  brought  witlun  the  customs  union,  the  chief 
cause  of  its  standing  out  in  the  past  iiaving  been  completely  removed.  It  will  then 
only  remain  ~to  bring  in  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  other  Portuguese  possessions  south  of 
the  Zambeei  to  comptet«  the  union.'' 


Deolii^  now  with  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  exclusive  of  German  ter- 
ritory, the  total  imports,  including  merchandise,  colonial  government  articles,  and 
specie,  in  1899,  were:  For  GapeColony,  £10,207,549;  Natal,  £6,718,000;  Delagoa 
^y,  £2,183,927— making  a  total  of  £28,109,476.  The  exports  of  all  kinds,  inctuduw 
gold  and  specie,  in  the  same  year,  were:  From  Cape  Q>lony,  £22,918,320;  Natal, 
«3,18B,000;  Delagoa  Bay,  £1,444,598— making  a  total  of  £27,547,918,  showing  a  ddrft 
balance  against  South  Africa  of  £561,558;  but  from  this  fact  no  reliable  inference 
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can,  I  think,  be  drawn,  as  the  ordinarv  course  of  trade  has  been  dietnrbed  by  the 
heavy  expenditure  in  this  country  ot  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the  total 
imports  for  Cape  Colony,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  record,  is  included  specie  to  the 
vahw  of  £3,836,578,  of  which  the  major  portion  can  only  have  been  imported  for 
(uxount  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  I  imagine  not  much  capital  was  brought  into 
South  Africa  last  year  for  freeh  enterpriaes  or  development  purpoeee.  The  im[>orta- 
tions  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  shape  of  war  material,  stares,  and  animals 
are  not  entered  at  our  customs;  henoe  they  do  not  come  into  the  above  figuree. 


After  deducting  the  imports  of  specie,  the  imports  of  the  Cape  Colony  govern* 
ment,  and  the  goods  left  in  bond,  the  total  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  at 
our  ports  amounted  to  £13,810,733  ((67,209,933),  which  is  less  than  the  previona 
year  by  £1,261,251  ({6,089,213),  or  8.31  per  cent.  Of  this,  £2,520,221  ($12,264,656) 
was  for  goods  in  transit  to  the  Transvaal,  the  lowest  amount  since  18S3;  £436,277 
($2,123,142)  went  to  Rhodesia,  £32,003  ((155,743)  to  Natai,  £31,788  (1154,696)  to 
the  Protectorate,  £45.235  ($220,136)  to  Baeutoland,  and  £666,933  ($3,196,964)  to  the 
Orange  Free  State,  leaving  £10,088,276  ($49,094,595)  for  consumption  wiHun  Cape 
Colony,  which  latter  figures  show  a  reduction  of  £391,428  ($1,904,875),  or  3.75  per 
cent  on  those  of  the  previous  year — in  my  opinion,  considering  the  circumstances 
a  small  failing  oH.  Leaving  out  ot  account  the  transit  goods  for  the  Transvaal  and 
Rhodesia,  those  entered  at  Cape  Colonial  ports  for  cuneumption  within  the  Customs 
Union  area  amounted  last  year  to  £10,864,235  ($52,822  135).  In  the  distributing 
trade,  as  apart  from  the  transit  trade.  Cape  Town  holds  the  first  place  of  any  port  in 
SoDth  Africa. 


The  declared  value  of  exports,  exclusive  of  goods  reexported,  was  in  1898 
£24,112,483  ($117,343,166),  and  in  1899,  £22,502,448  ($109,  ,508, 163),  a  decrease  of 
S.eT  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  bv  diamonds  and  raw  gold.  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  every  article  of  colonial  produce  shows  an  increase  in  value,  if 
not  in  quantity.  The  total  exports  of  colonial  produce  were,  in  1899,  £4,699,162 
($22,866,371),  an  mcrease  of  17.41  per  cent  Had  the  produce  exported  in  1S99  been 
sold  at  the  prices  of  1898,  it  would  nave  realized  onl^  £3,800,000  ($18,492,700),  show- 
ing that  the  average  quantity  was  less  in  1899  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  owiiu; 
to  the  rise  in  prices  it  realized,  as  I  have  said,  £4,699,162  ($22,868,472),  or  £899,162 
($4,375,772)  more,  thus  showing  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  benefit  we  have 
derived  in  the  colony  in  the  shape  of  more  monev  for  our  produce  from  the  fiourisb- 
ing  state  of  trade  in  Europe  and  America;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  but  for 
the  fear  of  war  and  the  consequent  want  of  confidence  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  toward  the  end,  the  colony  as  a  whole  would  bave 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity. 


haa  b 


The  reeolts  of  the  last  half-yeai's  working  of  our  railways  show  a  profit  of  £4  12b. 
7d.  ($22.53)  per  cent,  being  a  decrease  of  Is.  4d.  per  cent  on  the  rate  of  profit  of  the 
— iviouB  year.  Though  the  rate  is  a  trifie  less,  it  does  not  mean  that  le«s  net  profit 
S  been  earned;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  gross  profits  show  a  decrease,  the 
'  profits,  owing  to  greater  economy  in  the  working  of  the  department,  show  an 
■easeof  £21,954  ($106,839).  The  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  is  brought  about 
by  the  capital  account  having  been  considerably  increased  during  Uie  twelve  months. 
In  view  ol  the  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  I  think  it  wiU  be  genemll^  admitted 
that  the  result  is  satisfactory.  During  almcst  three  months  of  the  year,  railway  com- 
munication with  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Kimberley,  and  Rhodesia 
wBscutoff.  This  has  caused  a  large  decrease  in  the  trafficreceipts  of  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  traffic  in  connection  with  the  ttana- 
port  of  the  troops  and  their  supplies,  most  of  which  went  over  the  Western  line,  has 
laraely  increased  the  receipts  on  that  section,  so  much  so  that  for  the  first  time  since 
I8S  the  Western  tine  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  profit  than  the  Midland.  In 
addition  to  paying  interest  on  the  money  invested,  the  railways  will  again  contribute 
over  £200,000  ($973,300)  to  the  general  revenue  of  theColony.  During  the  year,  the 
only  extension  of  railways  that  has  taken  place  has  been  the  opening  of  the  line  from 
Asnton  to  fiwellendam,  an  extension  which  opens  up  a  good  a^cultural  district, 
and  which  will  have  the  effect,  when  the  further  extension  to  Riversdale,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  is  completed,  of  bringing  the  long-neglected  BouthweHtem 
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difltrida  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  consomiDf;  marketa  and  with  the  main 
stream  of  Colonial  development  Tne  railway  from  Bir  Lowiy  Paee  to  Caledon,  a 
distaSM  of  63  milei,  which  will  run  to  a  eood  gi*in-growiiig  district,  is  now  in  course 
oi  con0tnicti(»i;  also  the  line  from  Mauneebury  to  Moorreeeberg,  and  that  from 
Qneenstovn  to  Tarkastad  isalmoet  complete.  The  lines  of  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way Company  make  slow  progreee;  that  from  Klipplaat  to  Oudtahoom  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  ready  by  the  end  of  this  year.  On  that  from  Somerset  east  to  King 
William's  Town,  about.  100  railee  of  earthworkB  have  been  prepared,  and  on  the 
Moeeel  Bay  to  Oudtahoom  line,  some  25  miles.  In  the  north,  the  extension  of  the 
railway  to  the  Zambeei  and  I^ke  Tanganyika  has  abeady  been  started,  and  had  it 
uot  been  for  the  war,  the  ieneth  as  far  aa  Gwelo  would  probably  have  now  been  com- 

Sleted.  Go  the  East  coast,  the  railway  from  Beira  to  Salisburv  is  being  laid  on  the 
■foot  6-inch  gauge,  and  will  be  extended  from  the  latter  place  to  join  the  main 
Bolawayo-Zamben  line,  ao  that  in  the  comparatively  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
toavel  by  rail  all  the  way  from  Oape  Town  to  Beira,  as  well  aa  to  the  Zambeei. 


While  on  this  Bub}ect  of  railways  in  the  North,  I  can  not  forbear  drawing  youi 
attention  to  a  projected  railway,  which,  if  made,  wilt  have  a  very  important  infin- 
ence  on  the  future  of  Gape  Town  and  the  other  ports  of  this  colony — that  is,  a  line 
from  the  West  coast  to  Rhodesia,  starting  from  either  Walfish  Bay  or  Great  Fish 
Bay,  most  probably  the  latter.  It  appears  from  a  communication  in  the  London 
l^mes  of  the  20th  November  that  an  agreement  between  the  Chartered  Gomptany 
and  the  Imperial  German  Government  was  concluded  on  the  2Sth  of  October  last. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  Chartered  Company  binds  itself  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  line  of  the  Becbuaoaland  Railwav  through  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Rhodesia,  that  this  branch  shoulo  not  be  taken  to  the  West 
coast  otherwise  than  through  German  territory;  we  are  now  told  that  the  British 
South  African  Company,  or  the  Bechuanaland  Railway  Comoany,  binds  itself  to  con- 
struct such  a  branch,  but  it  is  evidently  an  eventuality  to  which,  aasoming  the  proe- 
perous  development  of  its  territory,  the  company  is  looking  forward.  Further,  the 
agreement  also  provides  for  very  low  rates  of  truisit  dues  for  goods  paseing  over  the 
tSnitoTy  of  the  respective  parties. 


Should  this  ndlway  be  made,  with  its  ocean  terminus  at  Great  Fish  Bay,  which 
possibility  is  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  it  will  bring  Bulawayo  and  Rhodesia 
1,300  miles  nearer  to  Europe  than  does  the  route  via  Cape  Town,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  any  tramc  which  under  existing  circumstances  would  go  via  Cape 
Town  or  Port  Elizaoeth  will  be  diverted  to  the  West  coast  route.  Further,  one 
resalt  that  we  may  expect  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  war  will  be 
the  connection  of  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  with  the  Bechuanaland  railway  by  a 
westerly  or  northwesterly  extension  of  the  existing  Transvaal  lines;  when  that  is 
done,  and  the  line  from  the  West  coast  also  completed,  there  will  be  direct  coonec- 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  what  will  probably  become  the  largest  com- 
mercial center  of  South  Africa,  and  as  that  route  from  Europe  will  be  shorter  than 
via  Cape  Town,  the  result  will  be  to  turn  an  important  stream  of  passenger  and  mail 
traffic  bom  this  city. 


Any  snmmary  of  the  trade  of  South  Africa  would  be  Incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  gold  industry,  which,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  constitutes  the  backbone  of  South  African  trade.  Up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  October,  the  total  output  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  was  4,134,180  ounces, 
1,-alued  at  £14,707,906  ($71,576,025),  In  consejjuence  of  the  period  covered  by  these 
figures  not  being  a  whole  ^ear,  any  comparison  with  the  previous  year's  output 
woald  be  misleeuiing,  but  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  actual  output  for  the  nine 
months  January  to  September  shows  that  the  progressive  annual  increase  in  the 
gold  production  of  the  Witwatersrand  was  well  maintained,  and  that  had  there  been 
no  interruption  in  the  work  at  the  minee,  the  total  this  year  would  have  considerably 
exceeded  that  of  1898.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  state  that  the  total  production 
of  gold  on  the  Rand  since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  amounts  to 
22,477,544  ounces,  worth  neariy  £80,000,000  sterUng  {^389,320,000).  The  Transvaal 
h«tds  the  list  of  gold-producing  countries,  though  last  year  the  United  Statce  made 
a  good  second;  the  total  production  of  the  world  bemg  £62,700,000  ($305,129,650). 
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A   HOFKTUL  VIKW. 

In  coaclnaion,  I  ventare  to  think  that  a  review  of  the  whole  sitnation  Rhows  the 
commercial  position  id  South  Africa  to  be  easentially  sound.  When  we  recollect  the 
state  of  uncertainty  ae  to  the  future  sxialing  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
ve&r,  sufficient  to  stop  all  enterprise,  one  can  not  but  be  struck  at  the  way  trade  has 
kept  up,  as  evidenced  by  the  customs  returns,  the  railway,  postal,  and  tel^raph 
receipts  From  this,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  when 
the  war  has  been  brouKht  to  a  thoroughly  succcesful  termmation,  and  jieace  restored 
on  a  permanent  basis  Dy  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  Republics  within  the 
Empire,  thus  eliminating  the  cause  of  the  political  unreet  with  which  South  Africa 
has  Doen  afflict^  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  expect  the  opening  of  a  freeh  era  in  Uie 
progreseandproeperityofSoulli  Africa.  Confideuceinitspolitical  future  having  been 
reetored,  coupled  with  the  world-wide  advertiHement  which  recenteventsand  the  war 
havegiven  this  country,  will,  I  venture  to  think,  lead  to  a  large  influx  of  capital  and 
popuuition,  and  a  consequently  increased  and  more  vigorous  development  of  our 
resources.  Further,  I  would  venture  to  eiprew  the  hope  that  all  South  Africa, 
except  of  course  the  German  and  Portuguese  territories,  having  been  brought  under 
the  British  flag,  and  both  races  put  on  a  footing  of  perfect  political  equality  through- 
out its  whole  area,  and  the  native  population  being  thoroughly  under  control,  we 
shall  then  be  able,  for  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  this  subcontinent,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  colonists  of  Anstralia  and  Canada,  and  devote  our  whole  time 
and  attention  to  promoting  the  material  welfare  and  progreee  of  our  country. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPUE8  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Consul-General  Stowe  sends  from  Cape  Town,  Aueust  29,  1900,  a 
statemeDt  of  the  supplies  purchased  by  the  British  Army  in  South 
Africa  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  September,  1900. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  he  adds,  that  these  supplies  entered  free  of 
duty,  and  were  not  noted  at  the  customs.    The  Bst  follows: 
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TRADE  IN  1900. 

I  submit  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  South  Africa  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Portuguese  territory)  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1900.  I  can  give  only  totals,  as  detailed  returns  are  made 
December  31, 1900. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  shipments  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy  are  not  included  in  the  following  figures,  as  these  enter  duty 
free,  and  are  not  noted  at  the  customu. 
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Increases  are  shown  in  ale  and  beer,  cheese,  coffee  and  cocoa,  flour, 
com,  oats,  wheat,  titmed  meats,  saddlery,  tobacco,  tea,  coDdensod  milk, 
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provisions,  hams  and  bacon,  salt,  sugar,  and  Kaffir  hoeei — nearly  all 
neceesaries  of  life,  and  in  the  principal  importe  from  the  United 
States. 


18». 

1900. 

Founds  Merllng 

DoUuv. 

PooDcto  itecllng. 

tWlUn. 

Ex    ru 

po 

M,Z32,Z» 

M,  Mi,  488.82 

4,7Sa,S6S 

a»,lffl7,782.a) 

The  decrease  was  in  gold  and  diamonds. 


Cape  Town,  Auffutit  21,  1900. 


J.  G.  Stowe, 

Consul- Getier(d. 


Consul-General  Stowe  sends  from  Cape  Town,  September  22, 1900,  a 
statement  showing  increases  in  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Cape  Colony  during  the  eight  months  ended  August  31, 1900,  as  follows: 


[TniiUDUfaclured  . . 


3>.S41 

81.  MS 

73,086 
148,763 


Year. 

ImportiL 

EiporU. 

8p«cle. 

Specie. 

151,419,297.8) 
«,  056,130. 22 

IS, 148, 842. W 
]0,T82.KT.>Z 

»S9,J21,(i§7.S7 
20:  Ma;  810.14 

•44.712.10 

1,600.978.88 

In  the  above  stat«ment  of  articles  of  merchandise  imported,  the 
imports  for  army  use  are  not  included. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


afsica:  cape  oolomt. 

JEzportt  in  ddott^ 


Corn,  Knin,  tnd  Bitii: 


uol2JI0pauiida. 


Beaiu  uid  pom. . . 


826, 1« 


.U7.6M) 


^^53,»l 


IDS,  MO 

42S,GZ9 

t.m 


IS.  718 
1D^3S1 


Conaul-Oeneral  Stowe  reports,  under  date  of  November  6, 1900,  that 
the  increase  in  imports  into  Cape  Colony  for  the  nine  months  ended 

September  30,  1900,  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1899,  was: 

Ale  jmd  beer 1244,658.42 

Bntler 241,032.88 

(kndlM 40,839.67 

CheMB 63,220.70 

Coals' 324,522.55 

Confectionery,  cow*' 285,123.37 

Com,  etc: 

Flonr' 374,117.46 

Cnni' 268,951.99 

0«t8' 438,768.51 

Wheat' 819,411.64 

Iwd: 

Bar,  bolt,  rod' 90,108.11 

Corrugated 87,222.28 

Leather,  ioclDding  boota  and  shoes ' 146, 169. 80 

Linen  manafactarea 129,117.98 

MeatH,  canned' 535,286.34 

Proviaions' 931,146.38 

Saddlery  and  hamwe 39,656.98 

8o^ 168,646.70 

Sugar: 

Not  refined 299,187.66 

Befined 34,683.65 

Tobacco,  nmnanniactured' 133,098.78 

Cigan  and  cigarettes' 83,694.07 

"^   "  'ictnre."  -.—..- 

■Of  which  the  United  Statea  has  the  Uon's  shore. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 24 
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Mr.  Stowe  also  sends,  under  date  of  November  10,  1900,  statement 
of  increase  in  imports  into  the  polony  of  Natal  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1900,  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899,  as  follows: 

Ale  and  beer ^Uona--  44,566 

AnimftlH' 

Horaea number. .  58, 238 

Oxen do 1, 768 

Sheep do....  9,708 

Butter dollare..  23,797.19 

Cheese pounds. ,  311 ,  439 

Clocks  and  watches dollars. .  6, 146. 39 

Coal tonfl..  23,654 

Cocoa pounds.  -  9S,  751 

Condensed  milk do 1, 985, 800 

Com  and  grain: 

Beans  and  peaBe do 52, 804 

Com  meal do 2,465,805 

MaJt do 1,789,283 

Oata  ..- do-...  29,649,327 

Wheat do....  1,342,163 

Flour do 33,163,192 

Hops cwt. .  ft44 

Iron,  corrugated dollars. ,  75, 756. 81 

Linen,  manufaclnred do 14, 166. 38 

Meats: 

Frozen pounds..  7,151,496 

Mutton do....  1,662,698 

Potatoes  and  v^etables,  fresh dollars..  51, 312. 38 

Proviaiona: 

Tinned  flah pounds. .  463,  783 

Fruits,  bottled do 155,329 

Pickles do 158,026 

Jams do 1,017,160 

Hams  and  bacon do 519,066 

Meats,  preserved do 1, 601, 902 

Brandy gallons..  6,992 

Whisky do 21,489 

Heflned poonds..  265,622 

Unrefined do 565,622 

Tin  plate dollaia. .  8, 667. 50 

Tobacco; 

TTn  manufactured poonds..  46,168 

Cigars do 4,947 

Manufactured do 857,471 

Ogarettee -. do 188,260 

Wine .gallons..  19,776 

Wood,  unmanufactured cuMc  feet. .  234, 668 

Total   imports:   1900— £4,122,956    ($20,064,365.37);     1899- £4,016, 124  {fl9,546,- 

067.45),  exclusive  of  specie. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
,  BEPOKT  B-ROM  CONSUJjATE-GENEBAI.  AT  MONTREAL. 

The  business  men  of  Montreal  express  entire  !»tisfaction  with  the 
Tolume  of  trade  at  this  port  for  the  year  1899. 

The  steamship  passenger  traffic  from  the  port  of  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool has  grown  this  year  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  now  unpre- 
cedented m  the  history  of  the  St,  Lawrence  route.  The  most 
notable  increase  in  the  traffic  h  in  the  number  of  Americans  who 
favored  the  Canadian  lines.  A  few  years  ago,  about  one  steamship 
passenger  in  ten  came  from  the  United  States,  but  the  records  this 
season  show  that  fully  one-third  of  the  tir^t-class  passengers  out  of  the 
port  came  from  there,  and  that  the  average  in  second-cuj^  passengers 
was  even  higher  than  this. 

The  returns  from  Montreal  customs  show  a  most  gratifying  increase 
in  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  port,  the  value  of  the  exports 
being  largely  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year  and  exactly  double  what 
it  was  in  188iJ  and  1890.  The  import  figures  show  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  nearly  l|4,000,000,  and  the  duty  collected  thereon  was 
nearly  9  per  cent  m  excess  of  1898,  and  27  per  cent  over  1897. 

The  aggre^te  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  in  port  was  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year  excepting  1898,  when  special  reasons  largely 
increased  the  shipping  business  of  the  port. 


Comparalire  statement  of  Tfi-en 

teand  lonnage. 

ISM. 

is«e. 

ISOT. 

"-csbr-'-- 

l.MT.Ml 

8,1(77 
1,H»0»7 

1,6M,072 

■^ssr" 

e.384 

SlaiemfiU  of  mvr 

■en  or  firreiffn-ffoing  fowfa. 

Da«rlpUon. 

iws. 

1«». 

b^r 

Tons. 

'ber. 

Tons. 

1 

■■'1:SS 

1,»W.847 

5 

J-Sg 

M6 

1, 082, see 

. 

'      ■ 

Decraue  ol  EB  Tcnela  Hid  119,792  tona. 


G(j<i)glc 
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Siatemenl  of  Itnmr  port  arrioali. 


lOK. 

USB. 

DBBrtptlon. 

Nmn 
bei. 

T«. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton^ 

"!;S 

12 

sso 

518,600 

844 

102, sas 

i/ie  lotner  porit. 

1898. 

ISM. 

l>eBcriptloii. 

bei. 

Tona. 

ber. 

Tram 

'!5 

87.788 

K 

"^ffi 

Ul 

M.800 

ll» 

' 

M  jwr  mam/ttli  reported 


DcscripU 

„. 

™. 

ISM. 

18M. 

Incieue. 

Deercue. 

:■■": -.-^^t.:: 

I'rasH 

i1B6^B83 

M,  612, 837 
778.887 

"i'SS 
!:S:i! 

1S,2H,8«S 
888,450 

951,238 

880,878 

gSl"  "'"''' 

101,821 

2;B88,8M 
6,897,989 

M,663 

88,490,098 

80,988,977 

1,144,120 

9,886,241 
1,144,120 

Total  d6croii«eoIgi«l 

8,Mi,m 

1,008,881 

.,sii 
as 

i:i 

7,124 

1:!!! 
»,» 

1.849 

..^^ 

460,598 
192, 2U 
m,7(» 

■as 

8,149 

292,^ 

'SS 

bora.. 

::;::;:::::'r.'Sr;: 

186,  C76 

87,178 

45,614 

■  .■.■.-.■.■.■.-.-.■.■!"S:: 

18.328 

do... 

11766 
S18 

do.... 

EEEEt; 

23.(ei 

8,046 
1,800 

In  the  past  year,  there  was  a  marked  advance  in  price  of  many  staple 
articles  of  ex^rt  from  Canada,  notably  cheese.  For  the  firat  time, 
*!. L .  _,,-i___3- '^-— e  direct  to  the  Contioent,  1,307 


there  was  a  shipment  of  Canadian  cheese  d 
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packages  being  sent  to  Hamburg.  The  extensive  shipments  of  butter 
in  1899,  exceeding  those  of  1898  by  50  per  cent,  at  prices  returning 
nearly  26  per  cent  more  to  the  producer,  are  noteworthy. 

In  Montreal,  all  branches  of  maDufaoturing  have  been  busy,  in  some 
cases  working  overtime,  while  wa^es  have  been  advanced. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port  in  1899  exceeded  the  previous 
year  by  over  a  million  bushels,  being  almost  altogether  in  Manitoba 
wheat 

The  exports  of  com  from  Montreal  during  1899  were  considerably 
less  than  during  the  previous  year.  Prices  on  the  whole  were  fairly 
hieb- 

The  export  of  oats  increased  largely  over  the  year  1898. 

The  export  of  barley  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  export  in 
1898,  largely  owing  to  the  sbortwe  in  the  Russian  crop. 

Shipments  of  hay  to  the  United  States  and  England  were  heavy. 

The  total  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port  in  1899  were  38,316,779 
'    '       Total  ahipmeata  from  the  port,  39,934,6""  '     '    ' 


Ale,  beer,  uid  poit«r. . . 


Books,  pomphletB,  etc 

Bm,  imumlMtnw  of 

BreadiitaCb: 

Icdlui  com  foidlMiUatloD... 

Onln  ol  sU  Ullda 


Olhec  breadvtaan.. . 


BlCTClw,cti. 

Cui,  ittilnT  kud  tnun 

Cmnent,  ana  mumlactima  ot  <1S97  igjma  for  Bve  montlia) . . . 


cXd,' 


ot  dyed,  ooloied,  tHe  . . 


Ckrthui^ 

Tbread  (not  on  ipools).  yani,  warp,  etc... 

ThieKd  on  niooli 

All  other 

Dnin  uid  medlolDca 

bnhen,  itonQ,  and  cliliw  vue 

FuGj  gooda  uid  embioldedes,  Tlir 


oeleliL  bnUtb 
«i,oollua,iu 


IMNIL  odllL ^, 

AUotberfuicrsooila - 

nax,  manoEietana  of  (18B7  tgazet  U>i  Dto  mraitbi) 

Flita  aad  prodnclB  ol 

Fnilta  ma  Dnlu 

Dried 

Oreea,  vli,  oruigea  and  lemtnu 

Allo^er 

Fun,  nuuuliflorM  of 

Oiitaa,  muinlactnres  of.  tIz: 

BoUlw,  ]ui,  decaDten,  ttblevue,  ukd  guUgbt  dwdes  . . 


Plate 

All  other 

Onnpowder  and  explosive  lubstuiccs.  ■  ■ 

ODtUi-perctuL,  manulactutea  ol 

Hala.  caps,  and  branetK 


StoTca  and  csiting*  ■  - 


•18,213 
4.TS1 


S14,«S» 
102,861 

ne,g« 

169.  SM 
IM^SOS 


7W,4M 

870, ezn 

529,480 
W,T82 


■%UI 

2,709 

19,987 

16S,T8S 

87 

106,725 

23',S8& 


S7,S9S 
21.263 
86,988 
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if,  viz— CoaUnoed. 


d  nmnnlltetareg  ol.  ■  ■ 


Uartile  and  Mone,  and  mannbotiua  ol. . . 

Metals,  and  manubuitiiTes  of 

Uolunes  and  i1ru|M 


Mineral,  and  prodocM  of 

Flaxieed  or  llneeed,  nw  or  Ix 


^]es,nac^CBpen,all  klndx... 


Silt,  ma _.._ 

SoHp.allUnda... 


Tobacco  and  clmiju.  „.„,.....„.... 

Tobacco,  leaf  (for  Ax  mcmUiB  only). 

VwelflblEB 

Wines: 

Sparkling- 

OtbcrlhanRparkllDg 

Wood,  manufaolurea  of 

Woolens,  mannfacCures  of: 

-    -'-llklndB 


Carpeti  of  a1 

CIofhlnK - 

aotha,  woiBteds,  ccatlngw,  vl 

Dre«e  (pimlji 

Knitted  goodn 


Coin  and  bullion  . . 


182,198 

SSfi,fl9B 
176,  US 
M,MJ 


1,S28,8ST 
I3£,244 

sg,is; 


21,301^007 

4,SS7,Ea7 


l,l>g,2U 
llf>,0« 

47,814 


1,67B,S1V 
S24,76B 
1«,G» 


490,  S74 

B2,SI6 
!8,T« 
80,017 

121, 800 


M,ff77 
770,  OTS 
88,061 


29,99e.ioe 

18,714,108 
2.391, MM 


fi3,US.04S  I    40,001,806 


JVw  go/xU  imported  a 


«».,., 

ISW. 

■as 

'■as 

s 

1.049:»74 
42S,Mfi 
748,084 
079,748 

88,  m 

18S8. 

.8»7. 

7,088,  K8 

^i 

"■s-^ 

'■a 

833 

5 

i 

IBS 

'i 

4W 

1 

1,044,376 

Fbh.  nndprodui-Moi 

■?« 

is 

730,674 

73,  TOT 
48,731 

£3gOTKr-::::::-.::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

"Sot 
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ARlcleL 

1»». 

1898. 

^f^. 

S'TT!-.::: -   ■: 

861,428 

301,  ets 

8.818,(64 

18.448 
80,161 

14;2H 

m,40B 

710,180 
S44>2 
877:689 
182,006 
2.846.890 

'^:!g 

181,  W3 

11.  SSI. on 

4,«e7.M7 

a).  06,021 
4.S56;8Sa 

2;8m;6m 

26.018.614 

26.012,  MR 

1B.06R.702 

ArUcl™. 

<^^. 

Value. 

18»». 

1898. 

The  mine: 

il; 

ss&^e;;;:;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;:;;;:;;;:; 

ao 

1.860 
112,636 

38,426 
8:000 

166,680 

127,069 

1M.223 

""a'Si!\d-««i™. 

131,358 

..galJon.. 

910 

181.772 

101,9(8 

!d  aihoi), 

iUhe..'rut  and  peUl  (not  lo  Include  ImcIu 

,,» 

B2.7C7 

36,321 

"^^ 

L^ber-d™ii,  aeai  eodi.  planks,  boudg,  and 

therliun- 

2M 

8,»eo 

28,4(0 

836 

B.  674, 114 

14,441 

4,»tS,664 

6.763,743 

.nwaber.. 

Aulnuja  and  tbeir  produce: 

B,616 
»,396 
62.686 

602,097 

5.8W.87 

873,306 

1.^37 

t4i;o6o 

717.  M» 

217,^ 

Bntler 

.poundii.. 

iS;^;^ 

li'SS'iw 
•is8;ffi8 

»,12)t,AHS 

:«■:: 

29,838,698 

4721296 
«11,585 
6,210,160 

7:939:409 

'l08;742 

,.».s 

891  412 

BMley 

■•"^el"- 

970,27! 

1,255. 07» 

18,2fia„W6 

842,446 

4,019.  tee 

10,221,743 

aa 

iJc^'^ 

Indian  and  other  meia 

Halt 

l^^di" 

122.917 



Total 

23,082.688 
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d  value  of  mer<Aandit  trportedfrotii  XoMrtal  during 
d  Ikoanber  SI,  1S09— Continued. 


<^.,. 

Value. 

18W. 

18M, 

M»,«i.ci»m. 

tiso.m 

7M.(M0 

»»." 

7«,m 

6.613 

Sffi 

iSS£;SS°''"";?;;;;;^;: 

'■^i 

Tobacco,  mult  and  cinn poundi.. 

68,813 

.,si 

28.778 

■■S;!S 

•■iS 

i.eiivx 

M.m.m 

Jbud  recHjM  of  prodtux  at  Mottirraldunriffthey far  lS99,vnA<xm^>araHvefigura  for 


Artlclee. 

"S3?' 

Railway. 

Sallway. 

■Sft" 

boau. 

™..«. 

Total  ISM. 

T-). 

WlMBt inubels. 

i,aN,«N 

e76,3M) 

■■ii 
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82,814 

'•ffiSS 

47G.a» 
84.  M4 

IB,  as 

■^70,301 

K,a4 
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■'is 

718!lI2ft 

8.071) 
S,»73 

2M 

ia,e8i,fi2z 

1Z,311,8M 

liiS 
'■11 

bn',  141 

i,su,ua 

184,969 
284,776 

1SS,SKI 

W,W6,J88 
IB,4W,3ia 

7:2m;8^ 

467,309 
1,073,612 

1,516;237 
Z7,03fl 

"•is 

-    836,286 
-7,™,  466 

ffl :::::::::«:::. 

Barley do.... 

3«,8M 

Floor barren.. 
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ZI.DOO 
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1-    1U.8M 

^U,    hami,    and 

1 

Articles. 

rta  river  Bt. 
lawrence. 

■Si- 
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«• 

Via  rail. 

ToUl  ISM. 
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(-)■ 

aias 
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'■Wit 

494:953 
2,Mlfl,7(E 

'sa 
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8,798,817 

u 
n 
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664 

1 

468 
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i 
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i'S 
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15 
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Flour bwrela.. 

21«,918 

2;8» 

4,M4 

'■S 

2.156 

"iS 

1 

6;7«8 
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i.w9,i4i  1+  sRoii 

Butter.. ..packages.. 

394.174 

'its 

ApgM do.... 

^^hiiii    ftnd 
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Beee^>U  oj grain,  fioar,  mtcd,  UMer,  and  eheeteai  Montreal  monlhiy  during  18B9. 
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ou 
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*3 
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Is 
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1,«6 
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M,aaa 
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' 

' 
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Earpt^  off/rain,  fiottr,  meat,  butter,  and  ehtaefrom  MonlrtaL  monOA/  during  1899. 


Jnly.      Aupin.    ^^ 
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Loaiat  and  higbal  priee*  of  flour  and  wheat  in  Montreal  during  iMrty-eight  yean. 
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Y«r, 

'^ITSIr' 
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IHSPECnOH   OF  ORAIN. 


The  quantities  of  grwn  inspected  in  Montreal  during^  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows; 
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The  quantitiea  of  grtan  elevated  in  the  harbor  of  Montreal  by  the 
MoDtreal  Elevating  Ccnnpany  duriog  the  past  four  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  butter  and 
cheese  at  and  from  Montrail  during  the  past  five  years: 
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Sk^mientt  of  line  dock  from  Montreal  to  partiadar  port!  during  teatota  of  iifltnj 
1899,  1898,  1897,  and  1896,  unih  lolal  fiffura  for  eighteen  preeediiig  yean. 
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The  live-stock  trade  has  varied  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
is  now  a  lai^  European  demand  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  ship- 
menfaa  for  1900  promise  to  be  large. 
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The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  money 
tamed  oyer  dunnf^  the  businesa  seaaon  of  1899: 

.  81,8M  cattle,  Tidnod  at  ISO  each $4,906,240 

68,277 Bheep,  valued  at  »5  each 291,385 

Ooeonb^t  on  cattle,  at  18  per  bead 664,432 

Ocean  freight  on  sheep,  at  91  per  head 68,277 

Railway  carriage  on  cattle,  at  $8.26  per  head 28G,863 

12,000  toMot  Say,  at  $7  POT  ton 84,000 

8,600tonaofleed,»t|18perton 63,000 

Ship  fittings  on  catUe,  at  $1.76  per  head , 142,157 

InBonmoe  on  cattle,  at  1.26  per  head 102,256 

Insanuice  on  eheep,  at  25  cente  per  head 14,669 

Keep  at  jiardB,  on  cattle,  at  50  cents  per  head 40,002 

Loadii^  fees,  on  cattle,  at  60  centa  per  head 40,902 

Attendants,  at  $16  each 60,000 

Total  expenditure 6,726,982 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  horses  to  particular  ports 


during  the  year  1899,  with  comparative  figures  for  1898: 
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THE  I.CMBEB  XKADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  ezporta  of  lumber  during  1899, 
with  comparatiye  figures  for  the  four  preceding  years: 
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VTNAXOBa  07  PBOVIHOX  OT  aUBBBO. 

With  a  funded  debt  of  somewhat  over  $35,000,000,  to  meet  which 
there  is  a  sinking  fund  of  slightly  over  $10,000,000,  making  the  net 
funded  debt  $25,000,000,  and  temporary  loans  of  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $26,070,747,  the  treasurer  of  the  Province 
has  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  to  maintain  an  equipoise  between 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
finance  minister  of  the  Province  that  the  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  the  30th  of  June  last  shows  that  the  total  ordinary  rev- 
enue IS  within  the  ordinary  expenditure,  the  former  being  $4,421,716 
and  the  latter  $4,403,524,  making  an  apparent  surplus  of  $18,192. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  there  was,  however,  a  further 
one  of  $222,947,  which  brought  up  the  total  e^nditure  to  $4,626,472, 
while  the  ordinary  revenue  had  an  addition  of  $118,019,  which  brought 
up  the  total  revenue  to  $4,530,736.  This  made  an  exoeas  of  $86,735 
in  the  Province's  total  expenditure  for  the  year  over  the  total  revenue 
(or  the  same  period.  An  item  in  the  expenditure  is  $90,276  for 
railway  subsidies.  The  interest  charges  whicn  the  Province  is  required 
to  pay  exceed  $1,600,000. 

The  following  is  toe  official  statement  in  deteil  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80, 1900: 


Dominion  of  Canada %1, 278, 991 

lands,  foreata,  aod  flsheriee 1,299,371 

Mines 11,961 

Administration  of  justice,  law  stamps,  feee,  etc 247, 793 

UcenaeB— hotels,  shops,  etc.  (net) 660,139 

Direct  taxes  on  commercial  corporatdons 1B6, 698 

■fti  on  tranrfereof  property 189 

Mannfactnring  and  tracUng  licenses 1,383 

Dntiee  on  successions 270,866 

Direct  taxes  on  certain  persons 19 

Maintenance  of  insane 79,718 

Beformatory  and  induslxial  schools 23,176 

Qnebec  Official  Gazette 17,879 

Legislation 12,672 

Begistration  stamps 68, 008 

Interest  on  price  of  Q.M.O.dbO.  Riulway 300,084 

Interest  on  loans  and  depoeits 18,636 

Bailway  Bn]»idiee  tax 644 

Minor  revennee 23, 644 

Total  ordinary  revenue 4,421,716 

Troet  funds  and  deposits f60, 867 

Proceeds  of  inscribed  stock  Isstied  in  converrion  of  debt 67,162 

118,019 

Total  receipts 4,53»,786 


Pnbllcdebt $1,638,069 

Legislation 198,663 

Ovil^vemment 285,872 

Adnunistration  of  justice 826,107 

Police 26,686 

In^tectoT  of  pnUic  <^oee 9,000 
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Public  instrnctioti C438, 768 

literary  and  scientific  institntiotis 1,000 

Arte  and  maniiiMturee 13,000 

t452, 768 

Public  vorks  and  bnildiugs: 

Ordinary 92,300 

Extraordinary B,  000 

97,209 

Agricuttnre 193,759 

Land^  forests,  and  fisheries 140, 7M 

Colonization  and  mines 184, 846 

Immigfstion 4,249 

ChariQea 44,570 

Lunatic  asylume 940, 400 

BefoirnatorieH  and  indiiatrial  schools 66, 600 

MiBcellaneotiB  services $186, 480 

B«^Btrars'  salariee  and  contingencies 35, 000 

Quebec  Official  Gazette 13,000 

Night  Bchoola 21,023 

Provincial  board  of  health 14, 600 

Toward  procuring  vaccine 2, 000 

Belmont  Betreat  ( McKay's  Inetitutjon ) 600 

Monument,  National,  Montreal 2,600 

Inspection  of  railways 180 

Qnebec  industrial  establiehments  act 11,106 

286,290 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 4,403,624 

Trust  funds  and  deposits 932, 447 

Repayment  of  railway  guarantee  deposits 82,072 

Railway  subeidies 90, 276 

Bedemption  of  debt  and  premium  (convetaion) 67, 162 

222,947 

Total  expenditure 4, 626, 472 


FUNDED  DEBT. 
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IHDUSTBJXS  IN  THE  IMllEXinOV. 

The  continued  expansion  of  industry  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  tlie  advent  of  settlers,  the  working  of  mines,  the 
increasing  crop  areas,  the  developtment  of  cattle  raising  and  dairying, 
especially  the  latter,  are  factors  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  sugar  refining  industry  of  Canada  has  been  heavily  handicapped 
by  the  extremely  low  price  of  sugars,  resulting  from  the  war  between 
the  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  have  been  selling 
their  sugars  in  this  market  at  a  lower  price  than  is  charged  in  the  United 
States,  although  they  sell  at  a  loss.  In  fact,  the  sugar  industrr  in  Can- 
ada is  piacticuly  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  refineries,  ana  there  is 
no  prospect  of  toe  conditions  improving  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  are  about  6,000  sawmills  in  Canada,  giving  employment  to  not 
less  than  15,000  men. 

The  fish  industry  of  Canada  is  a  very  important  one,  affording  em- 
ployment to  a  large  section  of  the  population  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  anu  partial  sustenance  to  a  still  larger  number  of 
persons.  For  several  years  past,  the  average  export  value  has  been 
in  round  figures  $10,000,000  yearly.  The  once  plentiful  supply  of 
herring  and  mackerel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  dominion  has  for 
some  years  not  been  forthcoming,  the  reason  given  for  this  fact  by  the 
fishermen  being  that  the  fish  have  migrated  to  the  coast  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  canning  of  salmon  and  lobster  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  British  Columbia  and  the  maritime  provinces,  respectively, 
salmon  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports, 
canned  lobsters  about  one-fifth,  and  dried  codfish  the  remainder. 

THE  CAKADUS  POULTBT  TRADE. 

The  poultry  trade  of  Canada  has  completely  changed  within  the  past 
few  years,  the  market  for  surplus  poultry  being  now  the  United  King- 
dom, instead  of  the  United  States,  as  formeny.  The  preparing  of 
poultry  for  the  English  market  has  developed  into  a  science,  Eng- 
lish importers  having  been  sent  over  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  kilting  and  dressing.  The  raising  of  turkeys,  geese,  and 
chickens  has  grown  to  large  dimensions  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
and  this  season  will  show  a  very  large  increase.  A  good  authority  on 
this  subject  estimates  that  about  3,600,000  pounds  of  dressed  poultry 
will  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain  this  year,  against  about  2,300,000 
pounds  last  season.  The  poultry  is  bought  alive  from  the  farmers  by 
exporters,  who  kill  and  dress  for  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  markets,  instead  of  for  New  York  and  Boston, 
as  in  former  years.  The  change  is  attributable  to  the  United  States 
tariff. 

£^ff  Trade. — This  trade  bids  fair  to  develop  far  and  away  beyond 
any  possible  calculation  based  upon  past  recoros.  Until  comparatively 
recently,  the  surplus  production  was  shipped  to  the  United  States 
market.  The  heavy  American  duty  has  obliged  Canadians  to  seek 
a  more  profitable  outlet,  and  an  almost  unlimited  market  has  been 
opened  in  Great  Britain.  This  has  given  a  marvelous  impetus  to  the 
egg  trade,  and  production  has  largely  increased.  The  United  States  is 
the  natural  market,  but  the  tariff  is  prohibitory.  ^  , 
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THE   DOMINION'B  TKADE   WITH   OTHEB  OOUNTHIBB. 

With  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  finaacisl  year  1899-1900  came  to  a 
close,  and  statiBtica  are  now  obtainable  which  show  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Dominion.  The  total  exports  for  the  twelve  months  are  given 
aa  $175,656,947,  and  the  total  entriea  for  consumption  to  $182,951,434, 
m&king  the  Dominion's  total  trade  with  other  countries  $358,608,381. 
These  figures  are  the  highest  yet  reached,  not  only  for  the  tot&l  trade, 
but  for  each  of  ita  constituent  parts,  that  ia,  for  exports  as  well  as  for 
entries  for  consumption.  The  growth  of  these  during  the  past  four 
vears,  that  is  to  say,  since  June,  1896,  has  been  something  remarka- 
ble, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  four  preceding  years  were 
characterized  by  a  falling  off.  In  order  that  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  trade  with  foreign  countries  may  be  fully  understood,  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  figures  for  the  fast  eight  years. 
I  give  the  exports  and  the  imports,  or  entries  for  consumption,  as 
well  as  the  total  trade,  these  having  been  made  up  from  the  monthly 
official  statements  published  by  the  customs  department.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  totai  trade  has  inci-eased  during  the  last  four  years  by  6d{ 
per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  there  was  a  falling  off, 
varying  more  or  less  year  by  year.  The  %iires  for  the  eight  years 
are  as  foUows: 
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During  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  the  entries  for  consumption  ex- 
ceeded Uie  exports  by  $7,294^7,  the  dutiable  goods  having  been 
increased  by  the  large  sum  of  $16,664,457.  The  total  exports  for  the 
year  had  an  increase  of  $21,573,297  over  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
entries  for  consumption  had  an  increase  of  $28,930,876,  making  the 
increase  in  the  total  trade  for  the  year  over  $50,(X)0,0<)0.  The  exports 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  $8,641,430,  exceeding  those  of  the 
precedine  year  by  $4,465,953.  Of  these  exports,  $1,669,743  were  in 
bullion,  the  produce  of  Canada,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $566,457,  and  $6^81,687  were  in  coin,  in  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  $4,079,496.  The  entries  of  coin  and  bullion 
for  consumption  during  the  past  twelve  months  aggregated  $8,298,046, 
and  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $3,620,410.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  exports  tinder  this  hem  for  the  year  exceeded  the  entries 
for  consumption  by  $343,384.  Apart  from  ooin  and  bullion,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  year  amounted  to  $167,015,516,  which  was  an  increase  of 
$16,941,724,  out  this  comprises  both  theproduce  of  Canada  and  that 
of  other  countries.  In  the  produce  of  Canada,  there  was  an  increase 
of  $20,148,226,  while  in  that  of  other  countries  there  was  a  falling  off 
of  $3,201,502.  The  total  exports  of  the  produce  of  Canada  for  the 
year,  omitting  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $152,818,917.  A  com- 
parison of  the  different  items  of  which  the  statement  of  exports  is 
made  up  discloses  the  satisfactory  feature  of  an  increase  in  each  of 
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tlie  items  of  the  produce  of  Canada,  This  goes  to  show  that  the  im- 
proTement  which  baa  token  place  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  spe- 
ciatties,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  list.  The  total  exporta  of 
the  produce  of  the  mine  for  the  past  year  were  $14,301,628,  an  in- 
crease of  *780,297,and  thorn  of  tfie  produce  of  Canada  were*14,106,76i, 
an  increase  of  1765,700.  Those  of  the  fisheries  ^gregated  $11,355,141, 
an  increase  of  $1,370,513,  and  those  of  the  prrauoe  of  Canada  were 
$11,303,028,  an  increase  of  $1,355,071.  The  produce  of  the  forest 
was  $30,340,759,  an  increase  of  $2,225,283,  the  produce  of  Canada 
being  $30,050,018,  with  an  increase  of  $2,024,531.  Animals  and  their 
produce  amounted  to  $57,041,699,  and  had  an  increase  of  $9,093,208, 
while  in  the  produce  of  Canada,  which  figured  at  $55,897,800,  were 
was  an  increase  of  $9,209,571,  the  latter  increase  being  $116,368  in 
excess  of  that  in  the  total  exports  under  this  head.  But  the  most 
striking  difference  comes  under  the  head  of  agricDltural  products.  In 
this,  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $38,385,753,  which  was  an  increase 
of  $919,916,  while  in  the  produce  of  Canada,  which  amounted  to 
$27,429,121,  there  was  an  increase  of  $4,414,807,  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, notably  the  United  States,  being  $10,956,632,  in  which  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  $3,494,892.  Manufactures  furnished  $14,925,232,  and 
showed  an  increase  of  $2,447,093,  Of  this  total,  the  produce  of  Canada 
was  $13,692,773,  an  increase  of  $2,235,611.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  exports  under  this  head,  but  the  gain  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  development  of  the  country's  trade.  Miscellaneous  items 
show  an  increase  in  the  total  of  $105,416,  but  in  the  produce  of  Canada 
there  is  one  of  $137,985,  the  figures  for  the  former  being  $665,304,  and 
for  the  latter  $339,413. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  home  products  in  the  last  four  ^ears 
is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  preyious  eighteen.  It  may  be  mter- 
esting  to  note  the  lines  of  indust^  which  have  specially  benefited  by 
the  increase  in  exports  during  the  past  year.    They  are  as  follows: 
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The  detailed  statements  of  exports  for  the  two  financial  years  1898- 
99  and  1899-1900,  made  up  fi'om  the  monthly  statements  published  by 
the  cnstoms  departments,  are  as  follows; 
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The  total  entries  for  conBumption  in  the  past  twelve  months  were 
9182,851,434,  of  which  1104,200,542  were  dutiable,  168,452,846  free,  and 
$8,298,046  in  coin  and  bullion.  Compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
montha,  this  was  an  increase  of  916,664,467  in  dutiable,  98,6^,509  in 
free,  and  93,620,410  in  coin  and  bullion.  The  following  are  the  figures 
for  the  two  financial  years,  as  made  up  from  the  officii  monthly  state- 
ment: 


The  imports  from  England  in  1899  amounted  to  937,060,123,  as 
f^inst  932,800.000  in  1898. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  993,700,196, 
as  against  978,706,990  in  1898. 

The  increased  importation  into  Canada  last  year  of  metal  goods  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  is  manifest  from  the  following  returns: 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  the  increases  shown  in  above  table  arose  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  working  of  the  prefercntjal  tariff.  The 
total  increase  in  1899,  it  will  be  noted,  was  over  90  per  cent  in  excess 
of  1898. 
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Canada's  hinob  customeks. 

Owing  to  BO  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  being  with 
Great  Britain  and  me  United  States,  those  countiies  almost  monopo- 
lize the  attention  of'  those  who  write  or  apeak  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Canada.  To  show  the  extent  of  business  done  by  Canada 
with  otiier  countries  than  Great  Britain  and  the  States,  compared  with 
that  of  ten  years  ago,  I  give  the  following  comparative  table  showing 
the  figures  of  exports  and  imports  in  1889  and  1899,  with  the  aggre- 
pites,  compared  with  the  totals  of  Great  Britain  and  America: 
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The  following  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  of  trade  with  each 
country  in  18^,  as  compared  with  1898;  also  the  proportion  of 
each  country's  imports  and  exports  to  the  total  of  Canada  in  1899: 
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It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  fifteen  countries  to  which  Canada 
exports  goods,  there  was  an  increase  of  exports  last  year  in  the  case 
of  thirteen,  the  minor  class  of  customers  having  increased  their  pur- 
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cbascs  by  $7,119,892— nearly  50  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  Great 
Britain  enlarged  her  Canadian  imports  by  160  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  by  only  3.68  per  cent.  Tne  import  returns  show  that  of  the 
fifteen  countries  Canada  buys  from,  there  were  eleven  which  sent  her 
more  goods  in  1899  than  in  1898.  It  is  notable  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  countries  doing  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  business  with 
CanEida,  the  increase  of  their  purchases  from  her  balanced  the  increase 
of  her  purchases  from  them,  the  increases  being  respectively  $7,119,892 
and  $7,165,686.  The  decrease  of  most  significance  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  from  which  country  was 
imported  $12,317,389  worth  of  goods  in  1889  and  only  $37,060,123 
in  1899.  Thus,  although  British  goods  had  for  a  lengui  of  time  the 
advantage  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  Lhis  market,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  in  1899,  $5,257,266  less  than  in  1889,  during  which 
period  the  total  impoi-ts  had  grown  from  $109,673,447  to  $154,051,693, 
an  increase  of  $44,378,146,  or  over  40  per  cent.  In  the  same  period, 
the  impoits  from  the  United  States  were  increased  from  $50,537,440 
to  $93,007,166,  equal  to  84  per  cent.  Thus,  out  of  th-j  gross  increase 
in  imporffl  in  1899  over  1889,  amounting  to  $44,378,146,  no  less  than 
$42,469,726  of  those  enlarged  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  falling  off  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  is 
being  gravely  considered  by  business  men  and  the  government  of 
Canada. 

THE   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

The  advocates  of  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  look  with  alarm  at  the  present  policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government. 

The  38^  preferential  tariff  in  faror  of  British  imports  is  generally 
increasing  trade  with  England,  and  is  bound  to  cause  a  depression  in 
trade  wtui  the  United  States.  This  preferential  trade  question  is  a 
leading  factor  in  the  political  contest  soon  to  come  off.  The  Con- 
servatives take  the  ground  that  it  is  unwise  and  unbusiness-like.  The 
contention  is  that  an  exchange  should  have  been  made  and  that  Great 
Britain,  in  return  for  this  bm)n,  should  have  been  required  to  impose 
an  import  duty  on  cereals  from  foreign  countries  in  order  to  obtain  for 
Canadian  products  a  preference  in  British  markets.  Had  such  a  pref- 
erence been  obtainable,  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable,  but  those 
who  contend  that  it  should  have  been  made  uie  basis  of  an  exchange 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  British  people  have  to  be  reckoned  wiui. 
The  granting  of  preferential  trade  to  Great  Britain  has  not  increased 
the  taxation  on  goods  imported  here,  but  it  has  reduced  the  price  oi: 
those  goods  to  uie  importers  and,  as  a  corresponding  result,  to  the 
consumers  in  Canada  of  Britisb-made  goods.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  assumed,  would  oppose  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  as.  it 
is  contended,  should  have  been  made  the  condition  of  Canada's  British 
preferential  trade,  and  the  party  advocating  it  in  Great  Britain  would 
court  defeat.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Liberal  party  claims 
that  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  such  a  quid  pro  quo  as  taxation  of  the  British 
people  for  the  benefitof  theCanadian  producers.  Thefar-seeingmen 
of  all  parties  hope  to  see  a  more  complete  reciprocity  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  is  undoubtedly  to  foster 
foreign  trade.    Productioo  for  export  has  been  encouraged  in  evezy 
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way  poasible.  No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  that  would  facilitate 
oi' cheapen  transportation  and  favor  the  profitable  marketing  of  pro- 
duce. The  foreign  6r  export  trade  ia  deemed  in  Canada  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  stability  of  national  life,  and  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Dominion  ha^  gained  a  decided  success.  For  the  past  two 
years,  her  exports  have  Ireen  greater  than  her  imports.  In  1868,  the 
Canadian  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  $20,000,000.  The  turn  in 
the  tide  of  commerce  has  come  to  stay. 

Canada  is  blessed— in  spite  of  ite  hard  climate — with  boundless 
resources  in  forest  and  mine,  in  the  waters  that  gird  her  shores,  and 
in  the  productiveness  of  her  soil. 

Although  the  population  of  Canada  is  less  than  6,000,000,  there  is 
now  in  operation  a  most  extensive  system  of  railways  and  canals  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  Great  LakeH  with  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  and  with  the  waterways  and  railways  of  the 
United  States,  thus  giving  her  an  unsurpassed  transportation  system. 
The  railways  of  Canada  cover  nearly  18,000  miles.  The  capital 
invested  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  country  amounts  to  9982,- 
000,000,  and  the  government  railways  cost  *60,000,000.  The  trade  of 
this  countrv  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  United  States,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  not  only  to  retain  it,  but  to  increase  it. 

DOmNION   NOTE   CIECULATION, 

The  financial  year  1900-1901  opMsned  with  an  increase  for  the  first 
month  of  *578,952  over  the  last  of  1899-1900  in  the  circulation  of 
■  Dominion  notes,  which  has  reached  $26,673,875.  This  is  an  increase 
over  July,  1899,  as  well,  the  increase  being  *1, 183,497.  This  latter  is 
made  up  of  $850,782  in  small  notes  and  $324,715  in  denominations  over 
$4.  Compared  with  June  la^t,  there  is  an  increase  of  $2, 769  in  fraction- 
als,  the  circulation  of  which  continues  to  expand,  the  expansion  over 
July,  1899,  being  $18,334,  while  the  total  issue  of  this  denomination  ia 
$286,547,  the  highest  amount  yet  reached.  In  $1  and  $2,  the  issue  of 
which  is  now  $9,410,614,  there  is  an  expansion  over  June  of  $464,013, 
and  one  over  July  of  last  year  of  $861,028.  This  expansion  is  all  the 
more  satisfactorv  from  the  consideration  that  these  denominations  are 
chiefly  held  by  tne  public,  and  are  an  indication  that  more  money  is 
circulating  among  tnis  class  than  hitherto.  At  the  same  time,  the  cii'- 
culation  of  these  denominations  lacks  $11,271  of  the  greatest  amount 
which  has  yet  been  in  issue,  the  highest  fibres,  $9,421,885,  having 
been  reached  in  October  last,  the  month  which  also  showed  the  largest 
bank  circulation  yet  reached.  A  shrinkage  of  $16,280  for  the  month, 
and  one  of  $28,581  from  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  appears  in  $4, 
which  are  shown  at  $399,723.  In  $5,  $10,  and  $20  there  is  no  change 
for  the  month,  but  a  contraction  for  the  year  of  $85.  The  amount  of 
these  denominations  in  issue  is  shown  at  $8,220.  The  denominations 
of  $50  and  $100  fell  off  by  $1,550  in  July,  and  are  $17,700  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Notes  of  $500  and  $1,000  fell  off  during  July  by  $245,000, 
and  show  a  contraction  from  July  of  last  j'ear  of  $894,500,  but  the 
falling  off  in  these  and  other  denominations  of  large  hills  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  highest 
denomination,  that  of  $5,000,  which  is  $375,000  for  the  month,  and 
$1,345,000  over  the  same  month  in  1899,  the  amount  of  this  denomi- 
nation in  issue  being  $8,765,000.     Of  the  total  amount  in  issue, 
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(26,673,875,  ¥10,079,604  in  in  the  smaller  denominations,  that  is,  those 
of  U  and  under,  and  $16,586,270  is  in  those  over  U.  That  the  banks 
are  continuing  to  strengthen  their  cash  reserves  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  for  banks  was  $12,147,500  on 
the  31st  July  last,  showing  an  increase  of  $459^500  over  June.  The 
following  are  the  official  statements  of  Dominion  notes  in  issue  od 
July  31,  1899,  June  30,  1900,  and  July  31,  1900: 
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The  total  change  in  the  reserve  held  bv  the  government  is  in  specie, 
which  has  an  increase  of  $552,947.  'fbis  is  $26,005  less  than  the 
increase  for  the  month  in  the  circulation,  but  there  is  an  excess  of 
$3,327,787  in  specie  and  guaranteed  sterling  debentures  over  the 
amount  called  for  by  the  statute.  The  amount  of  specie  and  guaran- 
teed sterling  debentures  held  is  $14,975,667,  Unguaranteed  deben- 
tures exceed  the  statutory  requirement  by  $2,250,000,  making  the 
aggregate  excess  of  reserve  $5,551,782.  The  total  amount  of  reserve 
held  is  $32,125,657.  The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the 
reserve  held  on  July  31  last: 

Specie  held  by  the  several  aaeietaut  receivere^neral  on  July  31, 1900.  (13, 028, 991. 02 
Cfuaranteed  BterUng  debentures,  £400,000 1,946,666.67 

14,975,657.68 
Specie  and  t^uaranteed  debentures  to  be  held  under 
Bevised  Statutes  of  Cajiada,  cap.  31,  ae  amended 

by  58-59  Vic,  cap.  18-25  p.  c,  on  $20,000,000 15,000.000.00 

Specie  held  in  excesaoi  $20,000,000 6,673,876.52 

11,673,875.52 

Excess  of  specie  and  guaranteed  debentures •3, 301, 782. 17 

Unguamnteed  debentures 17, 260, 000. 00 

Unguaranteed  debentures  to  be  held  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
<^nada,  cap.  31,  as  amended  by  58-59  Vic,  cap.  16-75  p.  c,  on  ' 

$20,000,000 $16, 000, 000. 00 

Excess  of  ui^uajBUteed  debentutea 2,250,000.00 

Summary: 

Exceseof  specie  and  guaranteed  sterlii^  debentures 3,301,782. 17 

Excess  of  unguaranteed  debentures 2,260,000.00 

Total  excess 5, 551, 782. 17 

.OOVBKHMENT   SAVINGS   BANKS. 

The  deposits  in  the  government  savings  banks  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  wat  were  $2,784,581,  to  which  interest  was  added  amounting 
to  $452,399,  making  the  total  for  the  year  $3,236,981.  This,  added  to 
the  amonnt  at  the  credit  of  depositors  on  July  1,  1899,  $15,470,110, 
brought  up  the  aggregate  to  $1S,707,091.     The  withdrawals  during 
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the  same  time  were  $8,064,824,  which  made  the  balances  to  the  credit 
of  depositors  on  July  I  last  (15,642,266.  The  withdrawals  included 
$141,171,  transferred  to  the  post-ofSce  saviners  bank  from  the  govern- 
ment eavingB  bank  at  Brid^ewat«r,  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  closed 
during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  balance  at  the  credit 
of  depositors  on  July  1  last  was  ((172,156  in  excess  of  the  amount  held 
on  the  same  date  in  1899. 

XHE  DOMINION  FINANCB8. 

The  government  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  shows  that  the  gross  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  1344,877,103.44,  an  increase  of  1393,365.54 over  the  previous 
year.  The  net  public  debt  was  $258,128,297.18,  a  decrease  of  $1,916,- 
781.39.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year,  compared  with 
previous  year,  was  as  follows: 
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The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
Dominion,  as  per  returns  furnished  to  the  finance  department  on  June 
80, 1899  and  1900: 
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OOTTON  INDDSTBY  OF  CANADA. 

Up  to  1874,  there  was  very  little  doae  in  the  maaufactiire  of  cotton. 
The  pi-oduct  of  the  mills  to  that  date  consisted  mostly  of  gray  cloth, 
ginghuns,  etc.  In  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  Montreal  Cotton 
ConipaQy  commenced  to  build  ite  mill  at  Yalieyfleld  to  make  white 

foods,  this  being  the  first  attempt  in  Canada  on  a  large  scale  to  bleach 
y  machinery.  This  has  become  one  of  the  beat  equipped  mills  on  the 
continent,  and  produces  a  gi-eat  variety  of  colored  goods,  employing 
nearly  2,000  hands,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  92,000,000.  The 
Dominion  Cotton  Company  at  Montreal,  the  mills  at  M^og,  and  other 

Slacea  are  a  credit  to  Canada.  The  Colored  Cotton  Company's  mills  at 
omwall,  St.  Croix,  etc.,  are  all  doing  a  good  business.  There  are  in 
Canada  22  cotton  mills,  containing,  say,  15,000  looms  and  800,000 
spindles,  employing  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  and  producing  goods  of 
the  value  of  about  88,000,000  per  annum.  The  only  print  mill  in  the 
country,  that  at  Magog,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  success,  producing 
goods  that  are  popular.  There  has  been  no  cotton  machinery  made  in 
Canada  up  to  the  present,  except  by  a  Vatleyfield  company,  which 
makes  the  Crompton-Draper  loom,  a  great  labor-saving  machine. 
Business  at  present  is  good^  and  all  the  mills  are  running  to  their  full 
capacity  to  supply  the  Canadian  market.  The  average  protective 
duty  is  fully  30  per  cent.  This  enables  these  mills  to  retain  almost  the 
entire  market  of  Canada,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  prohibitive  of  any 
importations  from  the  United  States.  All  the  cotton  used  comes  from 
the  Uoited*States  and  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  mills  are  making 
large  profits,  owing  to  the  protection  given  them,  and  they  give  employ- 
ment to  over  10,000  people.  The  wages  paid  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  United  Stat^. 

CANADIAN   TOBAOOO. 

The  consumption  in  the  Dominion  of  home-grown  tobacco  has  greatly 
increased  since  its  use  in  combination  with  leaf  tobacco,  imports  from 
the  United  States,  has  been  permitted.  Last  year,  the  quantity  of 
home-grown  and  manufactured  leaf  reached  2,270,542  pounds.  The 
increased  demand  has  led  to  greater  attention  being  mvea  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  a  different  and  superior  quality  is  the  result.  The  amount 
of  Canadian  leaf  on  which  excise  duty  was  payable  has  increased  from 
632,035  pounds  in  1890  to  the  figures  shown  above,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increased  favor  with  which  it  is  meeting.  Large  quantities 
are  grown  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  in  Ontario,  and  through- 
out the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  the  county  of  Kent,  Ontario,  the 
production  in  1898  was  1,408  pounds  per  acre,  thus  showing  that  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  should  be  a  profitable  one. 

At  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  statistics  of  the  consumption  of 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  are  kept.  Returns  show  an  immense 
increase  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  last,  in  the  quantities  con- 
sumed. The  consumption  of  cigars  reached  in  twelve  months  a  total 
of  128,909,992,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  15,816,127. 
Taking  the  census  population,  that  would  show  an  average  consump- 
tion per  year  of  25  cigars  for  every  inhabitent,  or,  on  the  basis  of 
<aty  directory  compilation  of  one  adult  male  for  every  five  of  the 
population,  of  125  cigars  per  aunam  for  each  Canadian  mail.     Of 
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the  total  ^Ten,  112,863,955  are  entered  as  ioreiga  leaf,  1,021,650  as 
Canadian  leaf,  and  654,845  as  combination.  Under  the  heading  of 
foreign  leaf  tobacco,  the  return  shows  a  total  of  7,105,786,  f^inst 
6,648,333  pounds  the  previous  year;  Canadian  leaf,  2,186,426  pounds, 
against  1,807,959,  anacombination  leaf  tobacco,  352,205 pounds.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  leaf  cigarettes  totaled  100,750,828,  against 
79,666,317  in  the  previous  year.  The  foreign  raw  leaf  paid  a  tax  of 
¥1,067,656,  against  (1851,786  the  year  before.  This  represents,  of 
course,  only  the  inland  revenue  duty,  and  does  not  include  that  ptud 
to  the  customs.  The  figures  throughout  represent  rather  the  ciga- 
rettes and  tobacco  which  Dave  paid  the  Government  tax  than  what  has 
lieen  actually  smoked  during  the  twelve  months.  The  increase  in  the 
trade  in  general  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  improving  times  and  the  better 
circulation  of  money.  The  increase  in  the  cigar  production  is  without ' 
a  precedent.  In  1897,  the  Canadian  tobacco  consumption  was  only 
726,081  pounds,  and  the  rapid  expansion  in  this  trade  to  2,270,6^ 
pounds  is  apparent. 

BLEOTBIO  BOADS   IN   CANADA. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  Dominion  statistician  has  compiled  some 
interesting  lucres  about  the  electric  railways  of  Canada.  During  the 
year  ended  December  81,  1899,  the  632  miles  of  track  were  so  used 
that  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  car»  was  29,646,847.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  104,033,659.  This  is  equal  to  carrying 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  twenty  times.  The  mile- 
age run  and  the  passengers  carried  show  that  for  each  mile  run  the 
tars  carried  3t  passengers.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  increased  nearly  9,500,000,  and  the 
number  of  miles  run  by  over  a  million.  The  passengers  carried  per 
mile  run  increased  from  3i  to  Si.  The  number  of  transfers  given  in 
Toronto  was  over  10,500,000.  These  are  not  included  in  the  total  of 
passengers  carried.  The  amount  of  capital  paid  up  invested  in  electric 
railway  is  $21,700^000.  The  steam  railways  in  1899  carried  16,168,191 
passengers,  running  a  train  mileage  of  25,292,859,  thus  making  an 
average  of  H  passengers  per  mile.  The  electric  cars  traveled  over 
4,500,000  more  miles  uian  the  passenger  and  mixed  trains  of  the  steam 
railways.  Tt^ther,  the  steam  and  electric  railways  carried  over 
120,000,000  passengers,  and  the  proportion  wad  about  13  by  steam  to 
87  by  electricity. 

CANADIAN   PULP  RESOUBCBS. 

It  has  already  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  Canada  is  destined  to 
be  the  great  pulp  and  paper-making  country  of  the  future.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  the  same  quantity  or  quality  of  spruce,  and 
none  other  has  equal  water  power  facilities  in  close  conjunction  thereto. 
The  (^^nadian  spruce  belt  extends  the  whole  distance  from  Belle  Isle 
Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  occupies  2,590,000 
square  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  350  miles  to  over  1,000;  and 
a  fair  average,  taken  at  ten  almost  equal  intervals  in  that  huge  extent, 
gives  a  breadth  of  700  mites.  There  is  thus  in  sight  the  raw  material 
for  4,500,000,000  tons  of  wood  pulp,  needing  noSiing  but  the  advent 
of  capital  and  transportation  facilities  to  exploit  it  And  there  is 
scattered  all  tiiroagh  these  forests  an  abundance  of  the  water  power 
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necessary  to  convert  them  cheaply  and  economically  into  the  finished 
material.  Since  the  Canadian  spruce  reproduces  itself  in  pulp-wood 
sizes  every  thirty  years,  the  forests  can  withstand  all  demaDOs  made 
upon  them  without  fear  of  denudation  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  progress  of  the  pulp  industry  in  Canada  can  be  easily  gaused 
by  the  gi-adual  increase  in  the  exportation  of  the  finishea  product 
during  ^e  past  decade.  The  official  figures  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  are  as  foUows: 
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The  increase  of  wood-pulp  exports  is  here  very  noticeable.  Each 
successive  year  in  the  past  decade  has  shown  a  steady  advancement, 
and  the  growth  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  from  a  value  of  $1,640 
in  189S  to  $671,704  in  1899  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  evenness,- 
too,  with  which  the  exports  ot  pulp  are  divided  among  the  various 
provinces  shows  the  wide  extent  of  country  available  for  its  manu- 
lacture.  Of  the  $1,210,421  worth  shipped  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1898, 
$317,632  ia  credited  to  Ontario,  $381,959  to  Quebec,  $216,402  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  $i44,428  to  New  Brunswick.  Particularly  are  the  mari- 
time provinces  favorably  situated  in  regard  to  the  export  of  wood  pulp, 
as  their  proximity  to  the  seaboard  minimizes  the  cost  of  inland  trans- 
portation. 

Canada's  progress  in  the  pulp  industry  is  certainly  very  creditable. 
In  1881,  there  were  only  five  puJp  mills,  representing  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  $92,000,  employing  68  hands  and  producing  an  output  valued  at 
$63,000.  In  1891,  ihe  number  of  the  mills  had  increased  to  24,  the 
capital  invested  to  $2,900,910,  the  number  of  employees  to  1,035,  and 
the  value  of  the  output  to  $1,057,810.  These  figures  have  been  ^ain 
dwarfed  by  the  development  of  the  industry  during  the  last  de(»de, 
but  exact  statistics  of  the  progress  in  that  time  are  not  collected.  Mr. 
Johnson,  Dominion  statistician,  however,  names  35  mills  engaged  in  the 
production  of  ground  pulp,  chemical  pulp,  and  paper,  turning  out  in  the 
ag^*egate  1,1IX)  tons  per  day,  and  ropresenting  a  capital  of  $15,000,000 
or  $20,000,000.  "This  development,"  he  says,  "has  taken  place  not 
only  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Canadian  spruce  is  the  very 
best  quality  for  the  purpose,  but  also  because  Canada  is  the  possessor 
of  the  largest  spruce  forest  in  the  world,  and,  in  addition  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  material,  possesses  advantages  in  the  wide  distribution 
of  water  power  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  all  of  which 
combined  give  her  undoubted  preeminence  for  the  production  of 
paper." 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  necessary  capital  to  open  up  these  wonder- 
ful pulp-wood  resources,  and  that  will  come  when  once  investors 
become  alive  to  the  facilities  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  pulp. 
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Canada  is  destined  to  become  the  pulp  and  paper  center  of  the  world, 
and  already  the  attention  of  experts  is  being  directed  to  her  posui- 
bilities  in  uie  way  of  cheap  spruce,  cheap  power,  and  cheap  labor. 

OANADUN  LOBSTBB  DtDUSTBT. 

The  Canadian  lobster  industry  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  ere  many 
years,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Canadian  lobster  commission, 
juat  issued.  It  states  that  the  valuable  crustacean  in  question  has 
apparentlv  a  most  unenviable  existence,  having  at  alt  staees  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  a  legion  of  enemies,  the  most  persistent  and  destructive  of 
which  is  man,  who,  moreover,  emphasizes  his  indiscriminate  sUuehter 
by  subjecting  bis  prey  to  a  most  barbarous  death.  The  lobster  fishery 
of  Canada,  it  is  estimated,  annually  destroys  between  60,000,000  and 
100,000,000  of  lobsters,  a  considerable  number  of  these  being  females 
about  to  spawn.  It  is  calculated  that  of  the  annual  catch  required  for 
one  cannery  alone,  the  proportion  of  "berried"  lobsters  was  probably 
not  leea  than  one  in  five,  involving  the  loss  of  more  than  1,000,000,000 
ova,  constituting  to  a  large  extent  mere  wanton  destruction  of  this 
source  of  future  supply. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  astonishing  reproductiveness  of  the 
lobster.  A  7-inch  specimen  will  produce  5,000  eggs,  a  10-iuch  lob- 
ster carries  as  manj'  as  18,000  to  20,000,  but  when  li  inches  long 
the  number  of  eggs  is  40,000,  and  at  16  inches  the  number  is  estimated 
at  no  fewer  than  80,000  eggs.  Variations  sre  not  infrequent,  and  a 
10-inch  lobster  may  produce  only  12,000  or  14,000  eggs,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  specimen  of  this  size  is  recorded  which  carried  iJl,000 
eggs.  Large  as  tnese  figures  may  appear,  it  is  known,  however,  that 
in  comparison  with  other  marine  creatures  of  economic  importance,  the 
lobster  is  perhaps  the  least  productive  numerically  of  all.  A  herring 
deposits  double  the  number  of  eggs  produced  on  an  uvorage  by  the 
crustacean,  a  mackerel  four  times  as  many,  a  cod  400  times,  and  a 
Canadian  oyster  4,000  times  as  many.  Almost  every  marine  pre- 
dacious fish  devours  the  lobster.  The  mackerel  feeds  largely  on  the 
larval  form,  while  the  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  sea-bass,  skate,  etc., 
eat  it  when  it  attains  a  large  size,  while  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  elsewhere  crows  are  among  the  most  destructive  of  its  foes,  attack- 
ing in  lar^  flocks  the  unfortunate  lobsters  left  among  the  rocks  and 
seaweed  when  the  tide  has  ebbed.  Incidentally,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Prince,  of  the  lobster  commission,  that  the  danger  of  extinc- 
tion of  the  lobster,  in  certain  localities  especially,  is  being  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  other  fisheries — 
lai^ly  attributed,  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  fish,  to  the  practice 
of  purse  seining — has  compelled  a  large  number  of  fishermen  to  take 
up  lobster  fishing,  with  the  I'esult  that  this  fishery  has  become  practi- 
cally the  staple  industry  along  large  portions  of  the  coast. 

W  hat  the  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
facts  that  in  1869,  the  yield  and  value  of  the  Canadian  loiter  fisheries 
were  61,100  pounds  and  (115.276,  respectively.  In  1886,  a  i-ecord  year, 
the  jield  had  risen  to  33,768,421  pounds,  with  a  value  of  »2,638,394, 
but  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  yield,  with 
a  corresponding  rise  in  value;  thus,  in  1897  the  yield  was  23,721,554, 
with  a  TOloe  of  $3,485,265.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  a  lai^ly 
InoteaMd  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  lobster  fishery,  the  lobstexy 
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are  admittedly  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  while  the  demand 
and  the  market  price  continue  to  increase.  A  live  lobster  of  11  inches 
in  length,  which  ten  years  ago  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  1  or 
2  cento,  will  bring  to  the  fiSiermen^  especially  early  in  the  year,  10 
to  20  cents.  The  ai^ns  of  exhaustion,  says  Profeseor  Prince,  are 
uomistakable.  Smallimmature  lobsters,  5  to  8  or  9  inches  long,  which 
a  few  years  ^o  were  rejected  with  contempt,  are  now  eagerly  taken, 
and  form  in  some  dietncto  the  staple  article  upon  which  the  lobster 
canners  depend.  Ten  years  ago,  the  average  size  of  lobsters  was  10 
inches,  while  thirty  years  ago  an  old  fisherman  has  testified  that  13 
inches  was  the  average.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  remains 
the  last  great  lobster  fishery  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  fishery  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  lobsters,  tiio  commissioners  are  unani- 
mous in  their  view  that  it  has  diminished,  and  also  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  lobsters.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
evidence  all  along  the  shores  of  a  general  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of 
regulations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  size  regulation  at  almost  every  ' 
sitting  was  declared  never  to  have  been  enforced  at  all.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  localities  the  men  have  voluntarily  put  over  small  and* 
spawn  lobsters,  and  in  certain  cases  packers  have  been  legally  pro- 
ceeded i^iost  for  having  in  possession  undersized  and  seed  lobsters, 
but  these  voluntary  protective  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  and 
the  official  prosecutions  referred  to  have  been  very  isolated  and 
erratic,  and  the  law,  especially  respecting  size,  has  been  a  dead  letter 
on  most  parts  of  the  coast. 

New  regulations  were  legalized  on  the  1st  of  August,  1898,  pro- 
hibiting the  export  from  an^  part  of  Canada  of  lobsters  less  than  10^ 
inches  in  length,  and  prohibiting  the  catching,  preserving,  or  possess- 
ing for  any  purpose  wnatever  lobsters  under  lOJ  inches  in  lengtn  in  the 
waters  extending  from  Cape  Sable  westerly  round  the  Baj-  of  Fundy 
to  the  international  boundary  line  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
State  of  Maine.  These  regulations  have  been  suspended  ever  since. 
The  commissioners  themselves  recommend  a  size  limit  of  only  8  inches 
all  along  the  coast,  except  in  two  localities,  in  one  of  which  they 
recommend  a  limit  of  9  inches  and  in  the  other  7  inches,  the  former 
being  applicable  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  district,  the  latter  to  Northum- 
berland Strait.  The  commissioners  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
the  protection  of  seed  lobsters  by  a  special  regulation  forbidding  the 
taking,  killing,  canning,  or  possessing  of  spawn  lobsters.  A  third 
important  recoromend^ion  is  that  respecting  the  propagation  of  lob- 
sters by  artificial  culture,  either  by  the  formation  of  spawning  reserves 
in  natural  inshore  lagoons  and  covers  or  by  the  esteblisDment  of 
hateheries. 

OBIHB  IN  CANADA. 

An  interesting  volume  of  criminal  statistics  for  1899  has  recently 
been  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  statistics.  A  perusal  of  it  shows  that  lawbreakers  are  for 
more  plentiful  in  the  wild  west  of  the  Dominion  than  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  in  the  territories  about  five 
times  as  many  offenders  gainst  the  law  as  there  are  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  tlie  officers  intrusted  with  the  prosecution  of  crimiiiBls 
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wonld  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  rusty  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment. The  figures  of  the  total  condemnations,  under  indictment  and 
by  sunmutry  procedure,  shovn  by  the  different  provinces  in  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  total  condemastions  in  the  last  two  years  numbered 
38,206  in  1898  and  38,710  in  1899,  the  division  being  as  follows: 
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By  the  figures  of  1899,  which  vary  only  slightly  on  the  whole  from 
those  of  1898,  there  was  in  the  territonea  one  conviction  for  each 
60  inhabitants,  British  Columbia  coming  next  with  one  for  each  77 
inhabitants.  From  these  remarkable  figures  the  record  goes  down 
(or  up)  SB  follows:  Ontario,  one  in  137;  New  Brunswick,  one  in  142; 
Quebec  and  Manitoba,  one  in  157;  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  203;  and  New 
Brunswick,  one  in  241.  It  is  noted,  too,  that  while  the  number  of 
odenses  increased  in  the  territories  (eis  it  also  did  in  Quebec  and  Mani- 
toba), there  was  a  decrease  in  the  other  provinces.  Apparently  the 
conditions  that  make  for  eastern  goodness  and  western  wickedness  are 
becoming  more  intense. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  number  of  offenses  dealt  with  are  of  the  non- 
indictable ordei ,  those  disposed  of  by  magistrates  out  of  sessions  under 
the  acts  providing  for  summary  convictions.  These  generally  result 
in  the  imposition  of  fines,  and  unless  they  show  a  large  increase  are 
not  matters  of  threatening  danger.  The  indictable  offenses  only  come 
in  part  before  juries,  police  magistrates  being  authorized  under  a  num- 
ber of  acts  to  deal  with  less  heinous  crimes  by  rapid  process.  The 
38,710  convictions  of  1899  were  thus  divided: 
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Of  the  32,997  summarily  disposed  of  cases,  28,&43  were  atoned  for 
by  fines,  which  yielded  (254,962,  38  per  cent  of  which  came  from 
offenders  arainst  the  liquor-license  laws,  and  1@  per  cent  from  those 
convicted  i^  drunkenness.  Of  the  graver  class  of  crime,  it  is  noted 
that  in  offenses  against  the  person,  murder,  manslaughter,  assault,  etc., 
there  was  an  increase  of  17  convictions  during  the  year — 1,180  in  1899, 
against  1,163  in  1898.  Thirteen  persons  were  convicted  of  murder 
during  the  year.    The  increases  in  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  Quebec, 
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Manitoba,  New  Bmnswick,  and  the  territories,  while  the  other  prov- 
inces show  decreases.  In  "  offenses  aeainst  property  with  violence," 
including  burglary,  house  and  shop  oreaking,  etc.,  the  number  of 
convictions  decreased  by  96,  from  540  in  1898  to  444  in  1899.  Id 
"offenses  i^ainst  property  without  violence,"  comprising  larceny, 
horse  and  cattle  stealing,  embezzlement,  fraud,  and  false  pretenses, 
etc.,  there  is  an  increase  of  14  to  3,673  in  1889,  from  8,669  in  1898, 
the  large  increase  being  in  Quebec.  "Malicious  offenses  against  prop- 
erty" snow  a  decrease  of  13  during  the  year,  the  record  being  77  in 
1899  to  90  in  1898.  In  "forgery  and  other  offenses  against  currency" 
the  number  of  convictions  increased  from  85  in  1898  to  108  in  1899, 
the  larger  increase  being  in  Quebec  and  Ui©  larger  decrease  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  old  story  is  retold  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  educational 
status,  drinking  habits,  and  sex  of  the  offendei-s.  Of  the  total  convic- 
tions for  indictable  offenses,  only  5,7  per  cent  (about  1  in  20)  were 
females.  There  were  unable  to  read  and  write  13.4  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  76.1  per  cent  had  an  elementary  education,  and  but  2.3 
per  cent  a  superior  education.  There  were  67,1  per  cent  of  the  con- 
victs moderate  and  33,1  per  cent  immoderate  users  of  li(^uor,  leaving 
only  9.8  per  cent  abstainers  or  undesignated.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
frequent  failure  of  punishment  to  reform  in  the  fact  that  10.4  percent 
of  tnosc  found  guilty  of  indictable  offenses  had  been  twice  before  con- 
demned, a  further  10.3  per  cent  having  been  once  before  in  prison. 
More  than  a  fifth  were  thus  of  a  class  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with 
which  is  puzzling  students  of  criminology  wherever  civilization  has 
advanced  to  a  plane  bieh  enongh  to  regard  the  criminal  as  worthy  of 
efforts  to  i-eform  as  wdl  as  subject  to  laws  to  punish. 

OONVICnOHS  FOB  DBUNEENmiSS. 

The  following  are  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  by  provinces  in 
Canada  in  1898  and  1899: 
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DIVOROES   IN   CANADA. 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  divorce,  as  given  in  the  public 
records: 
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In  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  divorce 
can  only  be  obtained  by  legislation — an  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  being  necessary.  The  rules  of  the  senate  touching  divorce 
require  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  the  application 
for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law;  in  other 
respects,  the  matter  is  dealt  with  as  for  an  ordinary  private  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  following  toble  gives  the  divorces  by  provinces  and  sex: 
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nanoRATioN  into  Canada. 

Immigration  continues  to  flow  with  i-apidly  iooreafiiDr  atoadiness 
into  the  western  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  every  new 
survey  draws  an  eager  crowd  of  home  seekers  in  that  direction.  The 
Dominion  government  has  now  decided  to  discontinue  the  encourage- 
ment of  European  immigration  until  the  success  of  existing  experi- 
meota  hats  heen  fully  c^monstrated.  Of  late,  the  newcomers  are 
people  of  means,  capable  of  making  an  intelligent  decision  in  the 
selection  of  land  and  in  a  position  to  commence  operations  on  a  rea 
sonable  scale.  Many  are  from  the  border  States,  while  not  a  few  had 
small  holdings  in  Britain  and  are  seeking  wider  opportunities  in  the 
New  World. 

Ilie  report  of  the  immigration  department  of  Canada  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1899  shows  tha^  in  Manitoba  alone,  close  on  30,000  immi- 
grations were  recorded  at  the  Winnipeg  office,  while  a  large  number 
came  in  from  the  United  States  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the 
record.  There  were  2,986,000  'acres  of  land  allotted  and  purchased  in 
the  west  during  the  last  year,  an  increase  of  775,000  acres  over  the 
year  previous.  Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  during 
the  past  year,  6,600,  or  less  than  16  per  cent,  wore  Gralicians.  Many 
of  these  who  owned  property  in  Austria  before  their  departure  and 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  prospects  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  have 
written  home  instructing  friends  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  for- 
ward the  proceeds  to  this  country.  It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Galician'that  be  is  anxious  to  become  Canadian  in  every  sense. 
Although  this  experiment  in  immigration  has  been  so  far  successful, 
nevertheless  the  government  has  regarded  it  as  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  warrant  any  further  operations  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  present  time. 

Many  Jews  are  emigrating  from  Roumania  in  con8ec|uence  of  the 
Roumanian  Principality  having  established  laws  depriving  them,  not 
only  of  equality  before  the  law,  but  of  the  right  to  earn  a  livelinood 
in  that  country.  AH  means  of  redress  having  failed,  these  people, 
numberjiig  more  than  300,000  sonls,  have  decided  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  l£e  great  bulk  of  them  are  accordingly  turning  their  faces 
toward  America,  and  have  fixed  upon  Canada  as  offering  favorable 
opportunities  for  settlement.  Already,  the  first  wave  of  this  Rou- 
manian immigration  has  broken  upon  (^nadian  shores,  and  the  Jewish 
charitable  organizations  in  the  Dominion  even  now  have  their  hands 
full  attending  to  the  exiles,  while  thousands  more  are  expected  to 
amve  by  incoming  steamships.  The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  have  tramped  across  Europe  on  foot, 
having  no  adequate  means  to  pay  transportation  expenses.  The  situ- 
ation, therefore,  presents  a  somewhat  serious  aspect  for  this  country, 
and  the  Canadian  authorities  will  undoubtedly  have  to  follow  the 
course  adopted  by  those  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
landing  on  Canada's  shores  of  too  great  numbers  of  Ind^ntRoumanian 
Jews. 

Japanese  immigrants  also  now  bid  fair  to  constitute  a  new  and  im- 
portant factor  in  swelling  the  farming  population  of  the  western 
prairies. 
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The  number  of  persons  who  settled  in  Manitoba  and  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  during  the  year  1899  was  as  follows: 

From  European  covmtriee,  including  Great  Britain 20,364 

From  the  United  States 9,839 

Canadians  from  eastern  provinces 11,724 

Total 41,927 

Britiih  and  foi«ign  remaining  in  eAstem  Canada 14,340 

Of  expected  immigration  from  the  Continent,  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  says: 

la  this  relation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  report  of  the  ^nnish  del^;ates  who 
Tidted  the  Northwest  in  the  montha  of  A^UBt  and  September  last,  and  also  that  of 
Mr.  Wickelmann,  the  representativeof  Mr.  Krogiusof  the  Finland  SteamghipCompany, 
who  came  mbeequently,  were  more  favorable,  and  may  result  in  a  work  of  some 
maenitude  in  northern  and  southeru  Finland  next  Hprinc. 

It  is  also  expected  that  npward  of  2,000  German  Baptists  will  emulate  from 
aoD^em  Ena^  to  the  Northwest  during  the  present  year. 

The  nomber  of  Galicians  who  arrived  last  year  amounted  to  6,600. 
These  have  all  been  satisfactorily  settled,  although  very  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  entered  for  their  lands. 

The  total  number  of  Doukhobors  now  settled  in  the  Northwest  is 
7,400  souls. 

The  Doukhobors  have  been  located  definitely  on  lands  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan — upward  of  5,000  in  the  for- 
mer and  2,600  in  the  latter.  Those  in  Assiniboia  have  been  divided 
into  four  colonies,  and  in  the  various  colonies  are  located  about  50 
villages,  the  Doukhobors  having  availed  themselves  of  the  provision 
of  the  Dominion  land  act,  whioi  permits  settlers  to  join  together  in 
villages,  and  in  this  way  perform  their  homestead  conditions. 

The  Chinese  immigration  to  Canada  is  quite  lai^.  If  they  remain  in 
Canada  they  are  charged  tlOO  per  head.  Many  of  them  become  natu- 
ralized. Tnere  is  a  growing  opposition  to  boto  Chinese  and  Japanese 
immigration,  particularly  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  provincial 
parliament  has  enacted  laws  against  it,  which  were  annulled  by  order 
of  the  Dominion  government  in  council. 

The  number  of  homestead  entries  and  sales  made  at  the  several 
agencies  of  the  department  during  the  calendar  years  1898  and  1899 
was  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  homestead  entries  by  persons  coming  from  the 
United  States  in  1899  was  1,169,  as  compared  with  698  in  1898. 

The  reports  of  the  Dominion  lands  agente  show  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  represented  by  the  6,689Tiomestead  entries  in  1899  was 
21,335,  as  compared  with  16,083  for  the  4,848  entries  in  1898.  A 
review  of  the  returns  since  1874  shows  that  the  number  of  entries 
for  the  past  year  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
department,  excepting  in  1883,  when  7,483  entries  were  made,  that 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 26  ^iOOqIc 
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being  the  year  when  the  ^^reat  rush  from  Eastern  Caoada  to  Manitoba 
took  place,  and  the  total  number  of  entries  last  year  does  not  include 
the  homesteads  actually  taken  up  by  the  Doukhobore,  some  1,700  or 
1,800  in  all,  whioh  would  have  placed  the  total  far  beyond  any  paat 
record;  and  although  these  entnes  by  the  Doukhobors  have  not  been 
finely  completed,  owing  to  certain  circumatances  connected  with  the 
survey,  yet  the  lands  had  been  settled  upon  and  so  constitute  home- 
steads. The  number  of  entries  bv  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  nearly  doubled,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

The  voinme  of  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly among  French  Guiadians,  continues  to  be  quite  large,  prin- 
cipally to  Eastern  States. 

THE    MTLinA   FOBCE    OF   CANADA. 

By  the  Union  act,  1867,  the  command  in  chief  of  all  naval  and  mill- 
tery  forces  of  and  in  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  and  the  control  of 
the  same  is  placed  in  the  parliament  of  Canada. 

The  total  establishment  of  the  Canadian  militia,  including  the  per- 
manent force  at  the  schools,  is  36,653  men  and  3,736  horses.  Every 
man  in  Canada,  however,  i^  liable  to  service  under  certain  conditions. 
The  British  North  America  act  declares  that  the  militia  of  Canada  con- 
sists of  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Canada  of  the  age  of  18  or  upward 
and  under  60,  not  exempted  or  disqualified  by  law,  this  population 
being  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows:. 

1.  Those  aged  18  or  upward  and  under  30,  being  unmarried  or 
widowers  wimout  children. 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  being  unmarried  or  wid- 
owers without  children. 

3.  Those  between  18  and  45,  being  married  or  widowers  with 
children. 

i.  Those  between  45  and  60. 

This  is  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  called  on  to  serve. 

The  following  persons  only,  between  18  and  60,  are  exempt  from 
service  at  any  tune:  Judgea,  clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  reli^ooa 
denominations,  professors  in  colleges  and  teachers  in  religious  oixlers, 
persons  employed  in  collection  or  managementr  of  revenue,  the  war- 
dens and  officials  of  all  penitentiaries  and  lunatic  asylums,  persons 
physically  disabled,  and  any  person  being  the  only  son  of  a  widow 
and  her  only  support. 

Exemption  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  serving,  if  he  desires  it, 
and  is  physically  £L 

The  number  of  men  to  be  trained  annually  is  limited  to  40,000,  and 
the  period  of  annual  drill  is  to  be  sixteen  days.  The  period  of  service 
is  three  years. 
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The  active  militia  of  Canada  is  made  up  as  follows: 
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nfPOBTAKT  TO   mnTED  STATES   HDB8EBTHEN. 

The  Canadiao  minister  of  agriculture  has  completed  arrangements 
for  the  fumigation  of  fruit  trees  at  the  ports  of  entry,  where,  under 
the  San  Jose  scale  amendment  act,  nursery  stock  may  now  be  imported 
into  Canada.  These  points  cover  all  important  places  in  Canada  where 
fruit  trees  are  brougot  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
from  which  such  importations  were  formerly  prohibited.  Superin- 
tendents hare  been  appointed  and  fumigating  chambers  built  at  St 
John,NewBrun8wick:  St.  Johns,  Quebec;  Ni^araFalls,  and  Windsor, 
Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  one  point  in  British  Columbia. 
The  duration  of  the  season  this  autumn,  duidng  which  the  importation 
of  trees  will  be  permissible,  is  from  October  15  to  December  16.  It 
is  not  counted  sale  to  import  before  October  15,  and  by  the  middle  of 
December  all  shipments  can  be  completed.  The  treatment  of  trees 
IS  at  the  Grovernment's  expense,  and,  although  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  used  is  intensely  poisonous,  it  can  be  applied  by  experts  with 
perfect  safety,  but  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  insect  pests. 
John  L.  BrrrraQER, 

(hnatd- General. 

MoNTBEAi^  October  1, 1900. 


BEPOBT  FBOM  CONSULATE- GBNXIBAL  AT  OTTAWA, 

In  reply  to  instructions  of  July  25,  1900,  I  have  to  report  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  all  lines  in  Canada, 
and  tradesmen  report  that  business  in  general  has  been  good. 

The  dry  goods  traffic  has  exceeded  that  of  all  previous  years:  profits 
were  greater  and  prices  advanced.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
this  hue  has  been  brisk,  and,  even  with  the  preferential  duty  in  favor 
of  Great  Britian,  conomerce  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
increasing.  This  is  due  partially  to  the  reason  that  orders  placed  in 
the  United  States  can  be  ^led  much  more  quickly  than  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  the  purch^er. 

The  hardware  bnaiuess  has  also  been  prosperous,  and  piioes  have 
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held  well.  There  hare  been  large  purchases  in  locks,  guns,  etc.,  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  trade  reports  that  Uie  sale  of  firearmF  has 
'>eeQ  good  for  manr  months. 

The  Imnber  trade,  which  was  excellent  up  to  the  time  of  the  big 
fire  at  Ottawa,  on  April  26  last,  has  since  then  fallen  off  considerably, 
as  most  of  the  lumber  ready  for  spring  orders  was  entirely  destroyed. 
There  is  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  lumber  burned,  but 
it  amounted  to  millions  of  feet. 

I  submit  a  general  statement  of  the  princirnl  dutiable  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  at  Ottawa  for  the  nscal  year  ended  June  80, 
1900: 
AnUseptic  aorgicsl  dreaeings,  Bach  as  abeorbent  cotton,  cotton  wool,  lint, 

lambs'  wool,  etc (640 

Baking  powdera 646 

Belts,  smvical  and  trussee,  electric  be!  te,  etc 1,667 

Belts  of  all  kinds,  □.o.p 206 

Bd  1b  and  gongs,  n.  e.  B 761 

Books,  printed;  periodicoJB  and  pamphlets 10,258 

Books— novels  or  works  of  fiction,  or  literature  of  similar  character — unbound 

or  paper  bonnd 668 

Bank  notes,  bondB,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  promiaeory  notes,  drafla,  and 

all  similar  work  nnsigned 897 

PoeterSj  advertisinB  bills,  and  folders 286 

Advertising  pamphlets,  pictorial  show  cards,  etc 927 

PhotogTapiis,chromoa,  paintingB,  drawings,  etc 1,(^ 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Wire  cloth,  etc.,  n.e.  a 2,6SB 

Manufactures oi,  a. o.p 6,184 


Rice  and  sago  Qonr  and  sago 279 

Wheat  flour 1,545 

All  other  breadstnffs,  n.e.e 998 

Bricks  and  lileei  Fire  brick  and  stove  lininga,  n.e.  a K50 

Brushes 710 

Buttonsof  all  kinda,  n.o.p 435 

Cane,  reed  or  rattan,  split  or  otherwise  manuEactared 888 

Carriages  and  vehiclea: 

Buniee  and  carriages 1,221 

Freight  wagons,  dTByB,and  similar  vehiclea 3,5S3 

Knished  parts  of  buggies,    carriagea,  and  aimilar  vehiclea,  including 

parts  of  cntt«is,  childxen's  carriages,  etc 676 

Oars: 

Railway  cara  and  parta  of 249,881 

Wheelbarrows,  trucks,  handcarts 2,297 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 4,010 

Bicycles  and  tricyelea,  parts  of 1,746 

Cement,  Portland 888 

Clocks 1,419 

Coal,  bituminous 157,4ffi 

Coffee,  green 3,414 

Coreets 1,6*8 

Cotton,  mannfactores  of: 

White  or  bleached  cotton  fabrics 790 

Fabrics,  printed,  dyed,  or  colored 10,371 

BhirtBof  cotton 744 

Crochet  cotton  thread,  on  apoola,  in  balls 830 

Clothins 782 

Cartains  and  abams,  when  made  up,  trimmed  oruntrimmed 1,455 

Cyclometers  and  pedometera 600 

Ilreasing,  bamees,  leather,  and  shoe '. 745 

Drags: 

Acids,  mixed 9.786 

Glycerin  imported  by  manufacturers  of  explosiveH  for  their  own  use 009 

Gmng:  Licorice  in  rolls  or  sticks ^.^..,  ^^^Efi 
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Earthen  and  duna  ware: 

Baths,  tube,  and  waahstande  of  earthenware,  stone,  cement,  etc (3, 906 

Brown  or  colored,  earthen  and  atone  ware,  etc 617 

Decorated,  printed,  or  sponged  earthenware,  etc 1,197 

Earthenware  tilefl 818 

Mannfactnrefl  of  earthenware,  n.  e.  b 294 

Elastic,  round  or  flat,  including  garter  elastic 439 

Electric-light  carbona  and  carbon  points  of  all  kinda , 2,454 

Electric-light  carbons  over  6  inches  circumference 4, 61S 

Electric  apparatus,  inaulatore  of  all  tdnds,  batteriee,  etc 60,261 

Electric  motors,  dvnamoB,  and  generators 63,627 

Emery  wheels  and  moau&cturee  of  emeiy 4,118 

Fancy  goods,  viz: 

Boxes,  fancjr  ornamental  cases,  writing  desks,  etc 672 

Flowers,  artificial 429 

laces,  lace  collars,  nets,  and  nets  of  cotton,  silk,  etc SSI 

Toys  and  dolls  of  all  kinds 656 

Elsh:  Oysters,  shelled,  in  bulk 4,219 

Fwita: 

Prunes 2,340 

Raisins 2,273 

Blackberriee,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries 2, 973 

Cranberries 1,262 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  bozea 26,062 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  casee 1,551 

Utaases,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  barrels 526 

PeacEea,  n.  o.  p 1,066 

Plums 802 

Quincee 418 

Fmita  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  packages 256 

Furniture:  House,  office,  or  store  furniture  of  nood,  iron,  etc 8,069 

Fur  skins,  whollv  or  partially  dressed 765 

Glass,  and  manolactnres  of: 

Glass  carboys  or  demijohns,  empty  or  filled,  bottles,  etc 3,046 

Glass  jars  and  bolls,  cut,  pressed,  or  molded  crystal  or  glass  tableware, 

decorated  or  not 3,639 

lAmp  chimneys,  glass  sliades  or  globes,  etc ■ 1,577 

Silvered  glass,  beveled  or  not,  framed  or  not 849 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of: 

Electroplated  ware  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinda 2,479 

Sterling  or  other  silverware 2,304 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives:  Gun,  rifie,  and  pistol  cartridges,  or  other 

ammunition 3,269 

Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 

Clothing,  and  clothing  made  waterproof  with  india  rubber 1,946 

Inking,  mats  and  matting 463 

All  other  rubber  goods  not  provided  for 2,861 

Hats,  cape,  and  bonnets: 

Bt»ver,  silk,  or  felt 6,428 

Straw,  grass,  chip,  or  other  niat«rial 1,634 

Honey ; 430 

Ink: 

Writing 650 

Printii^ 1,466 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of: 

Drills,  grain,  seed 1,626 

Harrows 1,632 

Harvesters;  self-binding  and  without  binders 24, 788 

Horaerakea 4,333 

Mowing  machines 12,291 


Sprmgs,  axles,  axle  bars,  etc.,  iron  or  steel 664 

Butte  and  hinges,  n.  e.  s 1,157 

Castings,  iron  or  Bt«el,  in  the  rough 2,159 

Canada  plates,  Russia  iron,  flat  galvanized  iron  or  steel  sheets,  etc l'**^ 

Cliains,  coil  chains,  chain  links,  iron  or  steel .' a'e^ 

Engines,  locomolives  for  railways,  n.e.g "'^'l^^nc^ 
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Iron,  and  msnufactnree  of — Continued. 

Steam  eng;ineeand  boilers tl,610 

Fittings,  iron  or  steel,  foriron-orBteel  pipe 2,851 

Htndwore,  viz, builders',  cabinetmakets'ieaddlera',  etc., including cnny- 

combaand  horse  boots,  n.  a  b 8,987 

Iron  or  steel  bridges  or  parts  thereof,  etc.,  in  further  stage  of  manufac- 
ture than  rolled  or  cBHt 21,907 

Iron  in  pigs 3,064 

Locks  of  iDl  kinds 4,078 

Thrashers  and  separatorB 962 

All  other  portable  machines 906 

Sewing  machines  and  parts  of 1,918 

.   Machines,  typewriting 3,777 

All  other  machinery  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron ^ 100,912 

Pumps,  n.  e.  s 6,650 

Iron  or  steel  railway  bars  or  Mils  of  any  form,  etc 2,443 

Rolled  iron  or  st«el  angles,  beams,  channels,  joists,  etc,  not  punched, 

drilled,  or  further  manufactured  than  rolled 6,840 

Boiled  iron  or  steel  hoop,  band-BcroU,  or  strip 6,382 

Boiled  iron  or  steel  platea,  n.o.p 2,757 

Rolled  iron  or  Btee!  plates,  No.  17  gauge  and  thinner 1,462 

Scales,  balances,  weighing  beams,  etc 826 

Stoves  of  all  kinds  and  parts  thereof 6,158 

Tubing,  wrought  iron  or  steel,  plain  or  galvanised 1,018 

Ware,  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  manufactures 4,218 

Ware,  enameled  iron  or  steel  ware,  etc 2,264 

Wire  fencing,  woven  buckthorn  strip  and  wire  fencing  of  iron  or  steel .  6, 762 
Wire,  single  or  several,  covered  with  cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber,  or  other 

materi^ 28,316 

Wire  rope,  stranded  or  twisted  wire,  clothes  line,  etc 660 

Quns,  nfles,  including  sir  guns  and  rifles,  muskets,  cannons,  pistols, 

revolvers,  or  other  firearms 3,157 

Steel  in  bars,  bands,  hoops,  scroU,  or  stiips 10,775 

Tools  and  implements — 

Saws 1,785 

Files  and  rasps,  n.  e.  s 551 

Tools,  band  or  machine,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p 11,562 

Manufactures,  articles  or  wares,  not  particularly  enumerated,  com^ 

posed  wholly  or  partly  of  steel 11,624 

Jeweb7,n.o.p 8,483 

Lead,  and  numnfactures  of: 

Oldscrap,  pig,  and  block 126 

Bars  and  in  sheets 847 

Manutactnres  of,  n.o.p 6,064 

Leather,  and  mannfactures  of: 

Upper  leather,  including  dongola,  kangaroo,  alligator,  etc-,  dressed, 

waxed,  orglaied ...,. 809 

Boots  and  shoes 23,671 

Harness  and  saddlery,  n.  e.s 002 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of :  Marble,  sawn  only 1,481 

Metal,  and  manufactures  of; 

Buckles  of  all  kinds,  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper 2,309 

Gas,  coal  or  other  oil,  electric-light  fixtures  and  parte  thereof  of  metal, 

tips,  bumere,  shades,  etc 6,217 

Lunps,  side  lights,  and  headlights,  lanterns,  and  chandeliers 4, 407 

Nickel-plated  ware,  n.e.S 603 

Nickel  anodes 99 

Mineral  substances  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

Asbestus  in  any  other  form  but  crude,  and  manufactures  of 2,471 

Black  lead 300 

Musical  Lostruments: 

Cabinet  organs 540 

Kaiiofort«s 7,825 

Other  musical  instruments,  n.e,  s 1,286 

Oils; 

Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled,  purified,  or  refined,  etc 66,556 

Flaxseed  or  linsoedL  mworboUed 1,478 
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Oils— Cod  tinned. 

V^etable  oil,  sot  otherwise  epedfled 11,252 

Oiled  Bilk  and  cloth,  and  tape  or  other  textile,  india  rabbered,  flocked, 

or  coated,  n.o.  p 1,336 

Oilcloth,  enameled  carriage,  floor,  shelf,  etc 483 

Optical,  philoaophical,  pHologmphic,  and  mirf^ematioU  inetnunents 1,814 

Paints  and  colors: 

Colore,  dry,  n.  e.a 1,312 

Colors  and  paints,  pnlped  or  ground  in  oil  or  other  liquid 619 

Dry  white  and  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  and  zinc  white 2,035 

Paper  and  manufacturee  of; 

Albumenized  and  other  papers  and  films  for  phot<^^phs .<..  1,918 

Envelopes 963 

Paper,  felt,  or  straw  board,  tarred 841 

Hangiuge  or  wall  paper 6,333 

I^perinpade,  papetries,  not  printed 1,967 

Pnnting  paper 1,689 

Ruled,  Dordered,  and  coated  and  boxed  papers 467 

All  kinds,  n.e.s 16,171 

Pencils,  lead,  in  wood  or  otherwise 1,435 

Pens,  penholders,  and  rulers  o£  all  kinds 630 

Picture  and  photograph  framea  ot  any  material 969 

Plates,  engraved  on  wood,  steel,  or  other  metal,  and  transfers  t^en  from 

same,  etc 1,777 

Focketbookfl  and  panes,  musical-instrument  caaee 1,261 

Polish  or  composition,  knife  and  other,  n.  o.  p 729 

PoBtofSce  parcels  and  packflgea 3,001 

Printing  preeeee,  printing  machines,  etc 1,996 

Meats,  vie: 

Canned,  meats,  poultry,  and  game 742 

Extracts  of  meats  and  nuidbeef,  not  medicated,  and  soups 629 

Pork,  barreled  in  brine 79,865 

Sausage  casings 1,886 

Beeds,  viz,  garden,  field,  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  purposes 12, 923 

Silk  and  mannfactnree  of: 

Fabrics 623 

Silk  in  the  gum  or  spun,  but  not  colored 419 

Common  or  laundry 346 

Toilet ; sse 

Spices:  Ginger  and  apices  of  all  ktnda,  ui^'ound 1,285 

Sponges 460 

Starch,  including  forina,  cornstarch,  6t« 367 

Stones  and  mannbcturee  of:  Grindstones  not  moooted 916 

Sogars,  airaps,  and  molasses: 

Bngar  above  Ko.  16  Dutch  standard  m.  color,  and  all  refined  sugars,  of 

whatever  kinds,  grades,  or  standards .' 40,466 

Molasses 9,252 

Sugar  candy,  confectionery,  gums,  candied  peel,  etc 1, 158 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar,  etc 1,067 

Tmnka.  valises,  satchels,  carpstbags,  portmanteaus,  etc 481 

V^^etablee:  Melons 484 

Wood,  and  manufactQres  of: 

Fishing  rods 390 

Moldings,  plwn,  Kilded,  or  otherwise  further  manufactured 2,031 

Woodenware,  pails,  tabs,  chums,  washboards,  pounders,  etc 4,223 

Manufactures  of  wood,  n.  o.  p 4,186 

Wood  pulp 7,840 

Wool,  manufactures  of; 

Blankets 896 

aoths 778 

Felt  doth,  n.e.  6 2,754 

Undershirts  and  drawers 580 

All  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool 1,816 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  apparel  of  wool,  worsted,  etc 2,986 

Felt  pressed,  of  all  kinds,  not  filled  or  covered  by  or  with  any  woven 

tobAc 3,062 
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Total  of  all  ffooda  imported  from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of 
Ottawa  for  the  fistal  year  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900: 

Dutiable $1,641,097 

Free 910,466 

Total 2,651,663 

Total  of  all  goods  imported  from  Gi-eat  Britain  at  the  port  of 
Ottawa  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900: 

Dutiable $514,788 

Free  ....- 255,764 

Total 770.642 

The  above  shows  that  the  balance  of  trade  of  this  i>ort  with  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  was  $1,781,021. 

ComparatiM  ttalemera  (unrm«ed)  of  the  values  of  Ihe  principal  artKlet  o/  meretumdiie 
(ft<tme  produce)  e^y>orled  from  the  United  Stales  io  Brituh  Nortk  Amenoa  during  ths 
f»cal  yean  ended  June  30, 1S99,  and  June  SO,  1900,  retpectivdy. 
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Total  of  all  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  to  British  North 
America  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1899,  and  June  30, 
1900,  respectively:  1899, 189,573,609;  1900,  $97,041,772. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  following 
articles:  Agricultui-al  implements,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  cottoD  (unman- 
ufactured), fruit  and  nuts,  steel  bars  or  rails  for  railways,  coal,  oils 
(mineral,  refined),  sugars,  timber  and  unmanufactured  wood;  lum- 
ber, boards,  planks,  deals,  joists,  etc.,  while  in  the  following  there 
has  been  a  decrease:  Corn,  wneat  and  wheat  flour;  cycles,  and  parts  of, 
ham,  pork  (fresh  and  pickled),  seeds,  lard,  furniture,  tobacco  (loaf, 
stem,  trimmings). 
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The  following  table  8how8  the  quantity  of  ham,  butter,  cheese,  baeon, 
and  fish  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  both  from  the  United  States  and  Canada: 
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Vendi  bv3l  and  regittend  in  the  Domimon  of  Canadam  the  year  eiuhd  December  SI,  1899, 
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As  the  department  of  railways  and  canals  publishes  its  report  only 
yearly,  I  am  obliged  to  give  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899: 

The  number  of  railways  in  actnal  operation,  including  the  two  gov- 
ernment roads,  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island  rail- 
ways, was  153;  some  of  these,  however,  are  ama^amated  or  leased, 
making  the  total  number  of  controlling  companies  84,  not  inclnding 
the  government  railways.  The  numfer  of  companies  absorbed  by 
ftma%amation  was  33,  and  the  number  of  leased  lines  35. 

The  number  of  miles  of  completed  railway  was  17,358,  an  increase 
of  488  miles,  besides  2,402  miles  of  siding.  The  number  of  miles  laid 
with  steel  rails  was  17,180,  of  which  562  miles  were  double  track.  Tlie 
nnmber  of  miles  in  operation  was  17,250. 

The  paid  up  capital  amounted  to  $964,699,784,  an  increase  of  $23,- 
402,747;  the  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $62,243,784,  an  increase  of 
$2,528,679,  and  the  working  expenses  aggregated  $40,706,217,  an  in- 
crease of  $431,328  comparra  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  leaving 
the  net  earnings  $21,537,667,  an  increase  of  $960,011. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  19,133,365,  an  increase  of 
689,316,  and  the  freight  traffic  amounted  to  31,211,753  tons,  an 
increase  of  2,425,750  tons.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  trains 
was  52,215,207,  an  increase  of  1,526,924.  The  accident  returns  show 
20  passengers  killed. 

The  government  e^)enditure  on  railways  prior  to  and  since  the  date 
of  contederation  (1867)  amounts  on  capitel  account  to  $124,327,857.65 
(including  a  payment  of  $25,000,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company), 
and  for  railway  subsidies  there  is  charged  against  the  consoUdatod 
fund  the  further  sum  of  $20,633,842.16,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$144,961,699.81.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  for  work- 
ing e^ienses  of  $76,726,244.05,  covering  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  government  road,  or  a  grandtotal  of  $221,687,943.86  (tbia 
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does  not  iaclude  an  annual  subsidy  of  fl86,600  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Northwest  Railway  Company  for  twenty  years  from  July  1, 1899;  nor 
interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  sum  of  $2,394,000,  payable  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec  for  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Ottawa,  which  sum  has  been 
transferred  to  the  public  debt);  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  $13,881,460.65,  has  been  expended  on  railways  during  the  past  thirty- 
two  years.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  government  roads  during 
the  same  period  amounta  to  $68,451,220.29. 

OOVBENSEEST   BAILWATS  IN  OFERATION. 

The  several  lines  maintained  by  the  government  are  the  Intercolo- 
nial, the  Windsor  Branch,  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island  railways. 

The  gross  earnings  of  all  the  government  roads  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  1898-99,  amounted  to  $8,946,817.40,  and  compared  witn  those  of 
the  preceding  year  show  an  increase  of  $631,970.30. 

Toe  gross  working  expenses  amounted  to  $3,906,612.31,  au  increase 
of  $329,363.43.  The  net  profit  on  the  operations  the  year  was 
$39,205.19.  The  above  figures  include  the  sum  of  $210,000  rent  of 
leased  lines  for  the  extension  of  the  Intercolonial  into  Montreal. 

On  March  1,  1898,  the  operations  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  were 
extended  to  Montreal  by  means  of  leases  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Dnimmond  County  Bailway  companies,  making  an  addi- 
tion of  169.81  miles  to  the  government  line,  its  length  being  1,314.67 
miles  instead  of  1,145. 

A  comparison  of  the  traffic  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  with  that  of  the  previous  year  shows  certain  interesting 
features. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  1,603,096,  an  increase  of 
74,651,  and  1,760,761  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  an  increase  of 
316,185  tons. 

Of  fiour  and  meal,  1,157,250  barrels  were  carried,  an  increase  of 
169,842;  of  grain,  2,595,353  bushels,  an  mcrease  of  1,043,981;  of  this, 
30,000  bushels  were  for  shipment  at  Halifax. 

Lumber  showed  an  increase  of  62,460,215  superficial  feet,  the  total 
quantity  carried  being  306,564,031  feet  There  was  an  increase  of 
20,520  in  the  head  of  live  stock,  which  numbered  109,821;  and 409,264 
tons  of  coal  (an  increase  of  124,257  tons)  were  carried.  A  total  of  6,688 
tons  of  fresh  fish  (a  decrease  of  1,747  tons)  and  a  total  of  5,474  tons  of 
salt  fish  (an  increase  of  469  tons)  were  carried. 

Of  ocean-borne  goods  other  than  deals,  to  and  from  Europe  via 
Halifax,  the  aggregate  was  34,263  tons,  an  increase  of  8,043  tons.  Of 
this,  31,555  tons  was  in  local  traffic.  In  addition,  82,260  tons  of  deals 
were  carried.  No  raw  sugar  was  transported.  Of  refined  sugar,  26,164 
tons,  a  decrease  of  390  tons,  were  carried. 

In  the  winter  of  1898-99,  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  entaUed  an 
expenditure  of  over  $70,000,  about  $12,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  train  mileage  (or  number  of  miles  run  by  trains)  of  the  year 
was  4,881,695,  an  increase  of  926,686  miles.  The  cost  per  train  mile 
was  76.29  cents,  8.85  cents  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  working  expenses  per  mile  of  railway  amounted  to  $2,795.90, 
an  increase  of  $26.68  per  mile. 

The  value  of  stores  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  including 
fuel,  rails,  and  old  material,  was  $553,177.72.  h)OqIc 
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The  total  expenditure  chained  to  capital  account  on  the  original 
construction  and  enlareement  of  the  several  canals  of  the  Dominion 
up  to  June  30,  18»9,  was  $76,404,279.16.  A  further  sum  of 
$15,682,242.84  (these  fibres  are  the  aggregate  ezpenditares  on  spe- 
cific canals  and  do  not  comprise  certain  items  chained  to  "canals  iu 
general")  was  expended  on  the  repairs,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
uiese  works,  making  a  total  of  $92,036,622.  The  total  rerenue  derived, 
including  tolls  ana  rentals  of  lands  and  water  powers,  amounted  to 
$12,079,274.46. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  Includ- 
ing "canals  in  general,"  was  as  follows:  On  construction  and  enlarge- 
ment, $3,899,877.31,  and  $633,315.61  for  repairs,  renewals,  and 
operation,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $4,533,192.92. 

The  net  revenue  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $369,044.38,  a 
decrease  commred  with  the  net  revenue  of  the  previous  year  of 
$38,618.43.  The  net  canal  tolls  amounted  to  $322,285.12,  a  decrease 
of  $21,672.01,  and  the  rents  received  to  $46^659.26,  an  increase  of 
$2^608.87. 

The  total  expenditure  on  canal  staff  and  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
renewals  amounted  to  $638,315.61  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  $8,559.65; 
and  the  total  net  receipts  amounting,  as  abo^e,  to  $369,044.38,  the 
expenditure  in  excess  of  receipts  was  $264,271.23,  compared  with  an 
excess  expenditure  the  previous  year  of  $248,495.63. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  1898-99. 

TABIFF. 

I  submit  the  following  memorandum  in  regard  to  tariff  changes: 


Gdbioiib  Dxpabtmeht,  Ottawa,  Junt  tS,  1900. 

To  ColUcloTt  of  ciMtonu.' 

Ktf  tarif  ehatiga,  1900. 

Qoods  entitled  to  entry  in  Canada  under  the  Britiah  preferential  tariff  of  18QS  shall 
be  aab]«ct  to  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  ( ioBtesd  of  one-fourth  aa  heretofore) 
when  Buch  goods  are  entered  for  duty  or  taken  oat  of  warehouae  for  coosumption  on 
and  after  July  1,  1900. 

The  followuw  addition  ie  mode  to  the  free  list  in  the  cnstonM  tariff,  1897,  taking 
effect  on  and  after  March  24,  1900,  viz: 

65G  (a).  "Machinery  of  a  clasB  not  nuide  in  Canada,  when  imported  excluaively 
for  use  in  butories  lor  the  manufacture  of  beetrroot  augsr." 

John  McDouoald,  Gomrmuioner  qf  Oiulomi. 

OOPTRIQHT. 

The  following  is  t6e  new  copyright  bill  passed  bj  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1900,  but  as  a  copyright  is  a  matter  for  imperial  policy, 
an  imperial  confirming  act  is  necessary  to  render  operative  the  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament: 

AJ{  ACT  laiLmeiidfii«capnls)>t(ct. 

'ith  the  ad' 
_ .    .  .  J>,  enacts  as  foUowe: 
1.  If  a  book  as  to  vhich  tber 
been  firat  lawfully  published  ii 
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Can&da,  and  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  minieter  of  agriculture  that  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  bo  subsiding  and  of  the  copyright  acquired  by  such  publication 
has  lawfully  granted  a  liceoee  to  reproduce  in  Oanadaj  from  movable  or  other  types,  or 
from  stereotype  plates,  or  from  electroplates,  or  from  lithograph  stones,  or  by  any  proo- 
ees  for  facsimile  reproduction,  an  edition  or  editions  of  sucn  book  designed  for  sale 
only  in  Canada,  the  minister  may,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  copyright  act,  by 
Older  under  his  hand,  prohibit  the  importation,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  licensee,  into  Canada  of  any  copies  of  such  book  pnnted  elsewhero;  provided  that 
two  such  copies  may  be  specially  imported  for  the  bona  fide  use  of  anv  public  free 
library  or  any  univeraity  or  college  library,  or  for  the  library  of  any  duly  incorpo- 
rated mstitution  or  society  for  the  use  of  tne  members  of  such  institution  or  society. 

2.  The  minister  of  Bgricolture  may  at  any  time  in  like  manne^  by  order  under  lus 
hand,  suspend  or  revote  such  prohibition  upon  importation  if  it  is  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that — 

(a)  The  license  to  reproduce  in  Canada  has  terminated  or  expired;  or 

(6)  The  reasonable  demand  for  the  book  in  Canada  is  nof  sufficiently  met  witliout 
importation;  or 

fc)  The  book  is  not,  having  r^ard  to  the  demand  therefor  in  Canada,  beingsuitably 
pnnted  or  published;  or 

(d)  Any  other  state  of  things  exists  on  account  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  further  prohibit  importation. 

3.  At  any  time  alter  the  importation  of  a  book  has  been  pcohibited,  under  section 
I  of  this  act,  any  person  resident  or  being  in  Canada  may  apply,  either  directly  or 
through  a  bookseller  or  other  agent,  to  the  person  so  licensed  to  reproduce  such  book, 
for  a  copy  of  any  edition  of  such  book  then  on  sale  and  reasonably  obtunable  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and  it  shall  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  so  licensed,  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be,  to  import  and 
sell  such  copy  to  the  person  ao  applying  therefor,  at  the  ordinary  selling  price  of 
such  copy  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
with  the  duU-  and  reasonable  forwarding  charffes  added;  and  the  failure  or  neglect, 
without  lawful  excuse,  of  the  person  so  liceused  to  supply  such  copy  within  a  reason- 
able time,  shall  be  a  reason  for  which  the  minister  may,  if  he  sees  fi^  suspend  or 
revoke  the  prohibition  upon  importation. 

4.  The  minister  shall  forthwith  inform  the  department  of  customs  of  any  order 
made  bv  bim  under  this  act 

5.  All  books  imported  in  contravention  of  this  act  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of 
customs,  and  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown  and  destroyed ;  and  any  person  import- 
ing, or  causii^  or  permitting  the  importation,  of  any  book  in  contravention  of  this 
act  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  liable,  upon  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Chakles  E.  Tcrnee, 

Consul- Gmaral. 
Ottawa,  Ociof>er  30,  1900. 


BBinSH  COLUMBIA. 

VANCOirVBB. 

I  submit  &e  following  statement  of  trade  and  commerce  for  this 
consular  district,  vrhtch  embraces  tbe  northern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island,  all  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  adjoining  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta. 

The  following  tablea  will  show  the  Imports  and  ezporta  from  this 
consular  district  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  tables  only  embrace  imports  and  exports  from 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster;  there  are  five  other  Canadian  cus- 
toms offices  in  this  Province,  from  which  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  returns.^ 

'Returns  from  three  of  ttiese  offices,  received  later,  are  annexed  to  the  report. 

Ic 
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t967,MT    (3,096,187  I 


The  above  is  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  Jodo  80,  189^and  1900,  for 
the  port  of  Vancouver.  The  difference  between  exports  in  1899  and 
1900  is  chieflj  due  to  the  large  increase  in  exports  of  gold  dost  and 
bullion. 

NBW  WBSTU IMBTEB. 


Year. 

importt. 

^■31 

United 
BUtee. 

Another 
oonatrlea. 

Itotal. 

Dot}. 

Expor,. 

W,f^ 

•S;!S 

■as 

*Wi:Z 

•!i8,iia 

IZ.  000, 061 

2,t4T,m 

The  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  its  annual  report 
for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing tables: 


VANCO0VER  CDBTOH-H 


IMS. 

1897. 

18M. 

1899. 

Import.: 

tl,aH,42«.00 

SJi.m.M 

"■Sisa 

71?:  988.00 

(2,781,108.00 

692.800.00 

EnN»ta 

1,678,819.00 
1,093,738.00 

iSSS 

?:^:iS:S 

8,878,966.00 

BEVBMmt. 

SS2,tn.S2 
51:708.02 

43^,890.38 
49;M8.00 

"^^-.^ 

S84,1TS.S4 

486,838.88 

e03,0M.93 

' 

PORT  OF  NEW  WESTMINSTER. 
[FoithereM  ended  December  SI,  1898. 


Nnmber, 

Tonnage. 

„_^        . 

41 

<b!» 

28 

10,801 

Total 

Exports,  total  valae 

B«vt:iiae,  total  collection,  ISW  .. 


.  877, 360. 00 
.  2,430,990.00 
.      202,548.99 
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OASADIAN  lABIFP. 


The  following  list  of  Canadian  duties  chai^eable  upon  imported 
goods  will  prove  of  use  to  miners  and  others  who  contemplate  locating 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  selling  goods  in  this  market: 


Artie.-. 

aeteoldutf. 

Aim                      a 

BogScent.        ^ 
2  ceaa  pet  pound. 
G  ceoM  per  ponnd. 

BjUng  poirter  (weight  ot  ptebtge  included  In  the  weight  for  duty) . . . 

iSSS!: 

4  cent!  per  pomid. 

^^:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::i:::i::: 

RSf""' 

*^ir^en 

2  cento  per  ponnd  and  10  pet 

Oondemed  milk  (welghtofpaolowB  Included  In  weight  for  duty) 

grt^^ 

2K  per  cent. 

Zi  cent!  per  pound. 

a  cento  per  pound. 

MpSSISi; 

"%L 

Z^cS^to  per  pound. 
igtojtpouud. 
laceutoperbuidiel. 

it  oento  per  ponnd. 

a)  per  cent 
SS  per  cent 

Zfi  per  cent. 
25  per  cent, 
jumper  100  pounds 

*"¥i™ 

8^,overMDnteh«.nd.rd 

liinnctnll^' of  growth 

Ml«cent. 

30  cento  per  pound. 
Mcente  per  pound. 
It  eento  per  pound. 

„    Cut-, -^ 

Goods  paying  a  gpeciflc 

duty  also  pay  a  duty  on  pack^^ 

containing  tbem-^s"^ 

NOBTB  j^xebioa:  doubiok  of  oahada. 


ibnmediately  upon  the  establishinent  of  the  1Jnit«d  States  assay  office 
at  Seattle,  Wash. ,  agitation  be^n  forasimilarinBtitutioo  here.  During 
the  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  in  1898,  provision  was  made 
for  the  opening  of  ao  assay  office  in  this  city,  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  gold,  as  is  the  case  with  the  assay  office  at 
SeatUe. 

The  miner  coming  from  the  north  ma;  take  his  gold  dust  and  nug- 
gets to  the  assay  office  at  Seattle  and  receive  nearly  the  full  value;  but 
here  he  merely  leaves  his  gold  dust,  and  after  it  h'aa  been  assayed  he 
receives  a  certificate  giving  its  value,  and  he  may  then  possibly  be 
able  to  negotiate  his  gold  at  some  bank.  This  condition  of^  affairs  has 
resulted  in  a  very  strong  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint  here 
with  authority  to  purchase  all  gold  offered. 

About  two  months  ^o,  a  statement  was  made  that  a  branch  of  the 
Toyal  mint  of  England  would  be  established  somewhere  in  Canada,  and 
great  activity  has  been  shown  by  the  board  of  trade  of  this  city,  the 
newspapers,  and  the  people  generally  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  branch  in  this  city.  Some  prominent  people,  however,  insist  that 
the  privilege  of  minting  was  expressly  granted  to  Canada  in  the  act  of 
18G7,  establishing  the  Dominion,  and  tlwt  it  would  be  illegal  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  of  Uie  royal  mint  here. 


Tliere  is  a  very  large  traffic  in  lumber  from  this  Province,  shipments 
to  the  Eastern  Unitea  States  going  around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  ves- 
sels; also  to  Australia,  the  vessels  returning  from  there  laden  with  coal 
for  Honolulu  or  San  ^Francisco.  Large  ^ipments  are  also  made  to 
ports  of  China  and  South  Africa. 

During  the  past  year,  one  large  sawmill,  built  several  years  ago,  but 
never  operated,  baa  been  thoroughly  e^uijiped  and  is  now  shipping 
large  quantities.  The  largest  miC  in  this  vicinity  was  burned  a  Uttle 
more  uian  one  year  ago.  It  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery.  Generally, 
Uiere  are  two  or  three  ships  of  different  nationalities  loading  lumber  at 
the  wharves  of  this  mill  for  some  of  the  poiis  in  the  countries  named. 
The  lumber  trade  would  be  considerably  larger  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  shippers  find  in  securing  vessels  to  carry  their  product.  The 
lomber  shipments  to  the  Eastern  States  consist  mainly  of  spars,  deck 
planking  for  vessels,  and  some  quantity  of  bridge  timber. 

As  reported,  the  exports  from  this  Province  for  the  year  ended 
June  80,  ISW,  were  as  follows: 


DeacrlptloD. 

dmmtlty. 

y.i.e. 

- 

Sl,fi27,0a) 

ia,OM 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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The  present  year  has  been  a  very  misuccessful  one  for  the  salmon 
canners  of  this  Province. 

There  was  a  strike  of  the  fishermen  on  the  Fraser  River,  who 
demanded  higher  prices  than  the  caoners  felt  they  could  profitably  pay. 
It  lasted  some  six:  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  of  a  smaller  run  than  usual,  the  salmon  pack  this 
year  is  only  about  one-half  what  it  was  the  year  before,  whicn  was  the 
second  largest  on  record. 

This  year  has  seen  a  notable  introduction  of  Japanese  into  British 
Columbia,  and  a  large  number  of  these  entered  into  the  fishing  busi- 
ness on  the  Fraser  Siver,  competing  with  the  native  fishermen.  This 
matter  has  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  It  is  claimed  that  there 
are  at  present  too  many  canneries  and  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
any  of  them  to  make  money  unless  combination  is  secured.  Steps  to 
this  end  have  been  taken,  and  I  believe  the  next  season  will  find  the 
salmon-canning  industry  of  this  section  operated  on  new  lines.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  there  are  too  many  fishermen  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  canners,  and  hence  the  work  of  the  men  becomes  profitless. 

The  people  here  insist  that  the  Canadian  government  should  estab- 
lish more  hatcheries  and  protect  their  industry  in  other  ways.  There 
is  at  present  but  one  hatchery  on  the  Fraser  River,  turning  out  about 
6,000,000  fry  each  year. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  largest  cannery  men  in  this  city,  who  is 
interested  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  addressed  me  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  Uaited  States  participating  in  an  endeavor  to  establish 
hatcheries  upon  streams  having  their  source  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  flowing  into  the  Fraser  River,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fisu 
traps  along  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  State  of  Washington  are 
supposed  to  take  their  catch  principally  from  fish  originally  hatched 
in  the  Fraser  River. 

I  have  made  painstaking  investigation  and  have  learned  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  hatcheries  may  oe  profitably  established  within  the 
State  of  Washington  upon  the  Sumass  River  and  upon  one,  if  not  two, 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Shillewack  River. 

It  has  been  suj^^ested  that  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  one  or  more  hatcheries  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  border.  1  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  fishermen 
upon  the  noilhwestem  coast  of  Washington  if  such  an  agreement  could 
be  reached,  in  case  it  should  appear  upon  investigation  that  there  are  no 
suitable  places  to  establish  salmon  hatcheries  upon  the  American  side 
of  the  boundary- 
While  there  uas  been  considerable  complaint  here  tiiat  the  fisbennen 
in  the  State  of  Washington  take  their  fish  in  traps  rather  than  in  nets, 
I  think  the  feeling  now  is  that  the  trap  system  is  the  better,  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  The  fish  taken  in  the  gill  and  drift  nets  are  of  course 
killed  at  once,  and  if  the  run  is  large  and  the  cannery  unable  to  use  all 
the  fish  brought  in,  the  fish  are  wasted,  while  in  the  trap  they  may  be 
kept  until  they  can  be  used;  (2)  another  good  reason  is  that  the  traps 
may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  do  not  cover  the  center, 
thereby  permitting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fish  to  pass  on  their 
way  up  the  river  to  their  spawning  grounds.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
3,500  or  more  fishing  boats  now  upon  the  Fraser  stretch  their  nets  all 
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Uie  way  across  the  river  aod  many  timea  acroes  for  miles  of  its  length, 
and  thereby  almost  absolutely  prevent  any  of  the  salmon  ascending  to 
the  spawning  bade. 

The  following  is  an  opinion  upon  the  question  very  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Col.  FalUand  Warren,  or  the  royal  artillery  (retired),  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Forest  and  Stream  Club  of  this  city.  Colonel  Warren's 
statements  may  be  relied  upon  fully.  He  is  not  interested  as  a  fisher- 
man or  as  a  cannery  man: 

The  oompflistive  failure  of  the  Mhnon  flahraiea  at  the  month  and  in  the  esburiee 
of  the  Fraaer  River  by  drift  nets  ia  likelv  to  nuse  the  questioii  of  altering  the  law 
which  prohibita  the  use  of  trapB  for  the  tuu^  of  galmon  within  the  limits  of  British 
ColumSia  waters.  It  is  asserted,  and  there  \b  much  reason  in  the  ai'goment,  that  the 
salmon  bred  in  the  Fraeer  River  are  taken  in  United  Statee  waters  to  so  ereat  an  ezWt 
as  to  Beriooaly  affect  the  industryon  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  itiarartheraaaerted 
tbattheoaeof  tmpeis  a  better  and  tees  dcBtrnctivemodeofcaptimnKtbefiab.  Bboold 
tfaiayiewof  a  laige  proportion  oE  the  British  cannery  men  be  accepted,  wecan  expect 
to  aee  the  law  altered  and  a  very  large  nomber  of  trape  erectea  at  the  entrance  of 
Fuca  Straits,  and  probably  on  the  weetem  side  of  Vanconver  Island,  bo  aa  to  cabdi 
the  salmon  MrfM«  they  enter  the  United  States  waters  where  the  salmon  indnatry  ia 
now  eetabljehed. 

It  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  drift  nets  can  not  be  used  in  tidewaya  where  ttie 
sea  rana  swiftly,  as  it  does  in  the  Strut  of  Fuca.  It  is  held  that  there  are  many  places 
on  the  Bridah  mde  where  traps  wotild  be  placed  alone  the  coast  of  Vanconver  leland 
and  woold  g[et  the  fltat  haol  ot  the  gOAt  swarms  of  mimon  before  they  enter  Ameri- 
can waten,  m  the  aune  wav  aa  the  tr^w  now  need  south  of  the  boundary  line  antici- 
pate the  catchee  made  by  tne  fiahenneoi  north  of  the  line. 

But  there  are  other  and  very  serious  reaaona  why  the  whole  question  of  the  pree- 
ttit  fishery  laws  of  Canada  aa  affecting  aalmon  fiahing  ahonld  be  altered.  It  is  neld 
that  there  ia  a  uaeieea  destruction  of  salmon  caoaed  by  the  drift  nets  in  yeora  when 
ttiere  ia  a  large  run.  Thui,  thouaanda  of  fish  have  often  to  be  thrown  away  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  canneries  being  imable  to  handle  the  large  number  caught.  If  tnme 
are  need,  the  flsh  when  not  required  are  released  and  proceed  on  their  way  to  we 
apawning  grounds,  but  the  fish  when  taken  in  drift  nets  and  refused  by  the  cannery 
men  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  rot.  There  is  also  little  doubt,  taking  aU 
Dod  and  bad,  into  consideration,  that  the  cost  of  the  fish  taken  in  traps  ia 
D  the  coat  of  those  taken  by  gill  or  drift  nets,  and  as  the  salmon  can  be  aept 
alive  in  the  traps  until  wanted,  the  fish  are  put  up  in  a  fresher  and  therefore  better 
ccmdition  than  can  be  the  case  after  beiiw  k^t  often  for  an  extended  period  in  the 
fishing  boats  or  acowa  anbaequent  to  their  oeing  taken  out  of  the  gill  or  drift  net 

The  fishermen  who  work  on  the  Frasw  River  numbered  last  year  about  0,000. 
Theee  were  composed  of  white  men,  Indians,  and  Japanese.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
elements  joining  in  the  strike  were  not  such  as  would  remain  long  in  accord,  more 
especially  as  the  Japanese  were  impecuniona  men  among  a  foreign  and  hostile  com- 
munity. Before  the  fish  had  commenced  to  nm,  and  before  it  was  known  wheUier 
the  nm  wonld  be  a  large  or  a  poor  one,  the  fishermen  fixed  a  price  of  26  cents  a  fish. 
It  waa  estimated  by  them  that  with  an  average  run,  this  would  about  repay  expenaea 
and  living;  but  it  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  salmon  run  for  only  about  two 
montha,and  that  the  gain  inagood  year  is  sogreat  that  it  attracts  menoialloccupa- 
tJODS  from  great  distances.  A  large  proportion  of  these  expect  to  make  in  theee  hvo 
months  enough  to  keep  them  in  comparative  idleneaa  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  conseK|uence  of  this  gambling,  for  it  ia  litUe  else,  is  sure  to  be  injurioua  to  the 
indoetry  ana  to  the  morale  of  the  so-called  "fishermen"  engaged  in  it,  who  are  fish- 
ermen for  two  months  of  the  year  and  carry  on  odd  jobs  for  the  other  ten  months. 
Laat  year,  they  were  preoeot  in  such  numMre  that  their  nets  extended  acroes  the 
eetuariee  from  ade  to  aide  for  miles.  Thus  all  entrance  to  the  rivet  waa  pnictically 
barred.    If  traps  were  used,  a  free  passage  would  always  be  lefL 

In  tnm  fishing,  the  fishermen  are  employed  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
fonn  a  body  of  workera  who  can  count  upon  steady  employment,  and  mint  conse- 
qiM&tly  be  of  a  superior  cU«  as  fishermen  to  those  who  go  in  for  a  two  months' 
gumhlc  and  then  find  th^nselvea  adrift  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

ItisasBOTted  that  there  are  too  many  fishermen  to  meet  the  supply  of  salmon 
needed  by  the  canneries,  and  that  the  vast  stretch  of  nets,  extending  tor  milea  from 
the  sea  np  the  estuaries  mto  fresh  waters,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  miposaible,  lor  a 
■offldent  nnmber  of  6A  to  paaa  np  to  the  spawning  beds. 
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New  fishery  reeulatione  went  into  operation  this  year,  which  permit 
the  continuous  fishing  of  all  kinds  of  salmon  from  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  the  season.  Under  the  old  regulations,  between  the  sockeye 
and  the  Cohoe  run  of  salmon  a  close  season  was  compulsory  for  two 
weefaj.  During  this  season  no  boata  were  permitted  to  fish,  thereby 
giving  the  salmon  a  chance  to  pass  to  the  spawning  ^ound.  It  is 
feared  that  the  new  re^^ulations  may,  if  insisted  upon,  ultmiately  result 
in  the  entire  extinction  of  the  fish. 

I  am  informed  that  the  pack  on  the  Skeena  Kiver,  to  the  north,  has 
been  a  very  good  one.  Rivers  Inlet,  another  fishing  ground  in  the 
Dortiiern  portion  of  this  province,  la  said  to  have  made  a  smaller  pack 
than  usual.  Just  at  this  time,  some  of  the  canners  are  packing  dog 
salmon.  I  think  the  first  packing  of  dog  salmon  was  made  as  an 
experiment  two  years  ago,  and  a  market,  at  very  low  prices,  was 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  now  said  that  a  market  for  this 
class  of  fish  cap  also  be  had  in  South  America  and  in  Japan. 

Dog  salmon  is  regarded  as  a  low  grade,  and  I  understand  that  the 

Erice  is  only  f2  to  *2.26  per  case,  as  against  $4  to  $4.60  for  first-grade 
sh.  The  price  this  year  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  above  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  owing  to  the  small  pack. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  dog  salmon  is  extremely  Suable  as 
a  fertilizer,  as  it  contains  about  18  per  oent  of  ammonia.  Some  effort 
has  already  been  made  to  utilize  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  etc.,  of  'amion 
and  other  fish,  as  welt  as  of  dog  salmon,  in  the  pr^aration  d  ferti- 
lizers, which  find  a  ready  market  in  California,  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 

The  halibut  fishing  still  continues.  The  New  England  Fish  Com- 
pany is  making  shipments  of  two  to  four  carloads,  packed  in  ice,  to 
the  Boston  market  every  five  or  six  days,  aud  will  probably  increase 
this  as  the  season  advances. 

The  company  has  a  steamer  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
fish  are  caught  in  and  near  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  With  about  30 
men  this  vessel  has  taken  as  high  as  90,000  pounds  of  halibut  in  a  sin- 
gle day;  and  at  this  season  of  tiie  year  in  that  high  latitude  the  day  is 
only  about  five  hours  long.  The  halibut  are  so  abundant  that  only  the 
smaller  or  ** chicken"  halibut  are  taken.  The  fishing  is  done  in  the 
shallower  water  and  not  in  the  deep  water,  as  in  the  East,  thereby 
insunng  the  taking  of  small  instead  of  large  fish. 

An  arrangement  between  our  Government  and  that  at  Ottawa, 
which  has  l«en  in  operation  for  three  years,  seems  to  have  proven 
satisfactory  to  both  Clovernments,  to  the  fish  company,  to  the  fisher- 
men, and  especially  to  Vancouver.  In  wages  to  its  men  and  other 
expenses  about  il£iO,000  per  year  is  expended  by  this  company  in  Van- 
couver. The  fish  go  throu^  in  cars,  packed  in  ice,  under  consular 
seal. 

The  fish  industry  on  this  coast  seems  to  me  to  be  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  codfish,  herring,  smelt,  oulachans  (or  candle 
fish),  and  many  other  varieties  of  edible  fish  that  can  easily  be  supplied 
when  a  market  is  made  for  them,  either  from  here  or  from  Fuget 
Sound  ports.  In  this  damp  climate,  cod-fish  can  not  be  dried  as  they 
are  upon  the  Eastern  coast,  but  some  means  may  yet  be  found  to  dry 
them,  in  kiln  or  otherwise.  Certainly  there  is  an  abundance  of  fisn 
off  this  coast  to  supply  the  world's  market 

During  the  past  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  kippered  salmon  has 
been  preparea  in  tms  vicinity.    Those  who  smoke  Sab  upon  this  coaat 
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labor  under  Uie  difficulty  of  being  without  the  hard  wood  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East.  Nevertheless,  the  smoked  fish 
I  have  seen  is  of  excellent  quality. 


'Hiere  has  been  formed  in  this  city  a  fish  and  game  association, which 
has  become  a  very  strong  or^nization.  It  is  .making  efforts  tis  pro- 
tect the  fish  and  game  of  the  Province. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  trout  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  this 
Province,  some  of  which  have  a  run  to  the  sea  and  therefore  become 
lai^,  strong,  and  very  game. 

This  association  some  years  ^o  introduced  the  English  pheasant  to 
this  Province,  and  that  bird  baa  multiplied  so  rapidly  tnat  during 
every  open  season  a  large  number  of  them  are  shot  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  birds  killed  was  not  large,  owing  to  a  calamity 
which  visited  the  Province  together  with  sections  of  our  own  countir. 
The  cutworm  came  to  this  section  in  numbers,  and  to  destroy  it  the 
farmers  used  large  amounts  of  paris  green,  London  purple,  and  other 
poisons,  and  it  is  said  many  pheasants  were  killed  thereby.  I  have 
been  told  that  150  dead  pheasants,  killed  by  poisou,  were  found  upon 
a  single  farm  on  Lulu  Island. 

The  sportsmen  here  believe  that  the  pheasant  has  become  domesti- 
cated sufficiently  to  make  it  certain  that  it  will  go  on  increasing  in 
nnmbera  as  the  years  go  by.  I  am  informed  that  this  beautiful  Bird 
is  making  its  way  souuiward,  and  has  already  passed  the  international 
boundary  and  may  be  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Stat«  of 
Washington. 

The  quail  (Bob  White)  has  also  been  introduced  here  during  the 
past  two  years.  Both  the  Eastern  quail  and  the  California  quail,  with 
its  topknot  of  bright-colored  feathers,  have  been  turned  loose  b^re. 
For  the  present,  the  killing  of  these  birds  is  forbidden  by  law.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  quail  are  fully  domesticated  here,  the  sports- 
men will  find  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

The  stranger  upon  his  arrival  almost  immediately  observes  the 
absence  of  singing  birds.  The  crow  is  a  privileged  character,  pro- 
tected by  law  as  a  scavenger,  and  he  is  found  in  the  streete  of  the  city 
and  everywhere,  but  singing  birds  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Recently  the  Forest  and  Stream  Club,  .with  the  cooperation  of  the  Van- 
couver park  commissioner,  imported  a  number  of  thrushes  and  also  of 
English  blackbirds. 


Mining  is  tJie  largest  industry  in  this  Province  at  the  present  time, 
with  every  prospect  that  it  will  constantly  increase.  In  the  winter  of 
last  year,  the  Provincial  Parliament  enacted  an  eight-hour  law  of  very 
stringent  character,  and  in  consequence  of  that  law  and  the  wages  it 
involved,  many  of  the  mines  closed  down  and  the  towns  that  depended 
thereon  were  almost  at  a  standstill.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
enactment  of  this  law  sent  six  or  seven  thousand  men  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  informed  that  not  less  than 
2,000  miners  left  the  Rossland  camp  alone. 

These  labor  troubles  were  finally  adjusted  some  two  or  three  months 
i^o  and  the  mines  have,  in  consequence,  begun  shipping  on  a  larger 
ecaie  than  ever  before. 
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The  Le  Roi  Mine,  at  Roesland,  is  now  shipping  three  train  loads  of 
ore  each  day  to  its  smelter  at  Northport,  Wash.,  and  is  also  making 
daily  shipmeota  of  lower  grade  ore  to  me  smelter  at  Trail,  BritJBD 
Columbia.  The  capacity  or  the  smelter  at  ^orthport  has  been  doubled 
within  the  last  year.  It  is  running  day  and  night  and  is  still  unable  to 
handle  the  ore  available.  The  capacity  of  the  Trail  smelter  has  also 
been  doubled  and  a  very  large  lead  stack  has  also  been  added.  Bun- 
ning  night  and  day,  itls  also  unable  to  handle  the  ore  offered. 

^veral  other  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bossland  are 
beginning  to  make  shipments,  and  the  output  of  that  district  during 
the  year  ending  June  30  next  will  probably  be  double  what  it  was  last 
year. 

The  Hall  smelter,  at  Nelson,  was  closed  for  nearly  one  year.  It  is 
now  working  at  its  full  capacity  day  and  n^ht,  and  is  receiving  all  the 
ore  it  can  handle.  A  new  smelter  has  been  established  at  Grand 
Forks,  with  a  capacity,  it  is  claimed,  of  handling  1,800  tons  of  ore  each 
day.  Two  others  have  just  been  completed  at  Greenwood,  British 
Columbia,  and,  I  am  informed,  will  be  blown  in  within  a  very  few  days. 

The  growth  of  the  mining  district  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  this 
Province  during  the  last  three  ye^rs  has  been  remarkable. 

A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Calgary  westward 
through  the  Crows  Nest  Pass,  crossing  the  Golumbia  River  at  Robson, 
now  extended  to  Midway,  more  than  100  miles  west  of  the  Columbia 
River,  has  resulted  in  uie  most  marvelous  development  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  mining  region.  The  distance  from  Calgary  to  Robson 
is  113  miles.  The  whole  line  from  Calgary  west  has  been  constructed 
within  the  laat  three  jears.  It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  will  almost  immediately  extend  this  new  line  from  Midway  to 
a  point  on  its  main  tine  between  Yale  and  Hope,  thereby  shortening 
the  distance  from  eastern  points  to  Vancouver  some  250  miles.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ia  expected  that  the  new  route  will  be  less  impeded  by 
snows  than  the  more  northern  one. 

The  last  session  of  the  Dominion  parliament  granted  a  charter  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  along  the  valley  of  the  Kettle  River  to 
reach  the  boundary  near  Nelson,  Wash,  It  is  expected  that  a  line  will 
shortly  be  built  from  Republic,  one  of  the  best  mining  camps  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  connect  with  Nelson,  and,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  another  line  will  be  extended  southward  to  connect  with 
the  Great  Northern  Railwaj'.  In  case  these  two  railway  project*  are 
carried  out,  there  will  be  a  still  more  rapid  development  in  the  boundary 
country  on  this  side  of  the  border,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  distance  from  Nelson  to  Republic  is  about  35  miles,  and  I 
believe  the  rout©  is  comparatively  an  easy  one  upon  which  to  construct 
a  raUway. 

At  present,  nearly  all  the  mineral  productions  of  this  Province  go  to 
the  United  States.    I  wUI  take  up  each  mineral  separately: 


Owing  to  the  discoveries  in  the  Atlin  district,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  this  Province,  the  increase  of  placer  gold  during  the  past  year 
has  been  very  considerable.  For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899, 
the  output  was  tl,M4,900,  as  against  f643,346  for  Uie  preceding  year. 
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No  returns  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  are  now  availahle;  but 
from  all  that  I  can  learn,  1  believe  that  the  placer-gold  production 
from  this  Province  -will  be  considerably  increased  over  last  year.  The 
production  of  the  lode  mines  for  the  year  1899  was  12,857,578  lai^er 
than  during  any  preceding  year.  This  amount  would  have  been  very 
largely  increased  liad  the  mines  not  been  closed  during  nearly  one-balf 
of  uie  year.  The  production  of  gold  in  this  Province  for  the  coming 
year  will,  I  believe,  be  nearly  or  quite  double  that  of  1899. 

With  ttie  placer  gold  ia  counted  the  gold  taken  by  the  hydraulic  proc- 
esses which  Have  men  introduced  into  the  Atlin,  the  Cariboo,  and  the 
OtrriboQ  districts  of  this  Province. 

There  are  a  nomber  of  dredges  being  uaed  on  the  Fraser  and  other 
streams,  but  the  results  are  not  reported  in  any  detail,  although  it  is 
believed  considerable  gold  has  been  taken.  During  this  spring,  which 
was  one  of  unusual  rainfall,  the  work  of  these  dredges  was  delayed, 
and  the  returns  are  perhaps  not  so  great  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

aHVER. 

During  the  year  1899,  owing  to  the  closing  down  of  the  mines,  the 
output  of  silver  was  only  $1,633,708,  as  agamst  $2,375,841  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

OOFFBB. 

The  production  of  copper  amounted  to  7,727,591  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  wa«  $1,351,453,  as  against  $874,781  for  the  year  before. 


In  the  year  1899, 21,826,436  pounds  of  lead  were  produced,  against 
31,693j559  pounds  for  the  preceding  year,  valued  at  $177,851.  The 
reduction  was  due  to  the  closing  of  the  provincial'  mines  for  bo  long  a 
period.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  exported  to  the  United  States 
without  the  payment  of  duty.  The  duty  on  lead  ores  is  regarded  by 
the  owners  of  the  mines  as  a  very  great  hardship,  and  much  complaint 
is  heard. 

The  lead  ores  of  the  Slocan  district  are  very  rich,  both  in  lead  and 
silver.  They  are  commonly  called  "  wet"  ores,  having  a  percentage  of 
60  to  76  per  cent  of  lead,  and  some  ores  have  even  more.  These  ores 
are  very  desirable  for  fluxing  what  are  termed  "  dry  "  ores,  found  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewiiere,  that  carry  a  amaller  percenti^  of 
lead. 

One  proprietor  of  a  silver-lead  mine,  in  conversation  a  short  time 
ago,  said  to  me  that  the  United  States  produced  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  lead  which  the  country  consumed.  This  gentleman  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  although  a  mine  owner  in  British  Columbia.  He 
insisted  that  the  rich  ores  of  the  Slocan  district  were  necessary  to  the 
lead  prodacers  of  the  United  States  because  of  their  fluxing  properties, 
and  that  if  the  lead  ore  from  British  Columbia  were  entered  free  of 
duty,  it  would  not  create  ruinous  competition  with  the  lead  mines  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  year  ended  June  80, 1900,  about  7,000,000  tons  of  white 
lead  were  imported  into  Canada  from  G^ermanv.  I  do  not  think  tJiere 
are  any  lead  works  producing  white  lead,  red  lead,  lithai^,  lead  pipe, 
sheet  lead,  or  other  manufactures  of  lead,  in  any  quantity,  in  Canada. 
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I  htiTe  recently  learned  that  a  very  l&r^  amount  of  lead  ore  is  being 
shipped  from  the  eastern  portion  of  this  Province  to  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  to  be  used  in  fluxing  the  dry  ores  of  that  country.  Ore  ao 
shipped  must  be  hauled  more  than  400  milee  by  rail  and  then  sent  by 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  from  this  port  to  Chile. 


Small  quantities  of  platinum  are  found  in  this  district,  the  produc- 
tion this  year  being  smaller  than  for  several  years  last  past.  It  is 
believ^  tnat  many  miners  do  not  know  platinum  when  they  see  it  and 
discard  it  as  ^'black  sand." 

The  high  price  of  platinnm,  almost  equaling  that  of  gold,  will,  I 
believe;  do  much  to  increase  the  production.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  this  precious  metal  within  the  limite  of 
this  Province,  but  no  large  deposit,  such  as  exists  in  some  oUier  parts 
of  the  world,  has  yet  been  found  in  British  Columbia. 


About  2,500  tons  of  iron  ore  were  mined  in  this  Province  last  year, 
some  in  Kamloops  in  the  interior,  but  chiefly  on  Taxada  Island.  This 
ore  is  used  for  fluxing  purposes  at  the  smelters  in  British  Columbia  and 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Extensive  bodies  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are 
known  to  exist,  but  thus  far,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  efforts  have  been 
made  to  manu&cture  pig  iron. 

COAL  AND  COKE. 

Very  extensive'  coal  fields  exist  in  different  portions  of  this  Province. 
Id  addition  to  the  mines  that  are  operated  at  Nanaimo  and  vicinity, 
large  deposits  are  located  at  Comox.  The  sbipmenta  from  Comox, 
or  the  Union  mines,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  materially 
increased  during  the  past  year,  and  if  vessds  can  be  found  to  trans- 
port the  coal,  the  output  during  the  coming  year  will  be  very  much 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Until  about  one  year  ago,  large  quantities  of  coke  were  made  at 
the  Union  mines  at  Comox  and  shipped  to  the  numerous  smelters 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  Province.  But  since  the  opening  of 
the  coal  mines  m  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  and  the  commencement  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke  there,  no  shipments  now  come  from  the  Union 
coke  ovens  in  this  direction,  and  the  output  is  only  about  one-half  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  A  market  is  now  found  for  the  product 
of  the  Union  coke  ovens  in  the  Pacific  coast  States. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  mine  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  which  is  jproducing  considerable  quantities  of  an  excellent 
?uality  of  free- burning  coal.  It  is  adapted  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  if  it  could  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  would 
be  very  valuable  for  steam  vessels.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
coast  18  at  present  too  great,  I  think,  to  render  it  available  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

The  opening  of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  Railway  has  caused  the  develop- 
ment of  very  rich  bituminous  coal  mines  at  and  around  the  town  of 
Femie,  in  eastern  British  Columbia.  I  visited  Fernie  in  Sept«mber  last. 
The  mines  there  were  then  produdng  1,100  tons  of  coal  each  day.    The 
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nutDaj^r,  who  was  for  many  years  the  saperintendent  of  the  coke 
industry  at  Connellsville,  Pei.,  told  me  that  toeir  output  of  coal  would 
be  doubled  withiu  the  next  three  mouths.  A  coasidemble  portiou  of 
this  coal  (aome  5  carloads  daily)  is  shipped  to  supply  the  G-reat  North- 
ern Bailway.  The  remainder  is  uumu&ctured  into  ooke.  Three  hun- 
dred and  eig^^  tons  of  ooke  were  then  being  turned  out  daily  from 
312  OTens.  Wnen  I  was  there,  110  other  orens  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction. These,  I  believe,  nave  been  aet  to  work  since  my  visit. 
This  coke  is  supplied  to  the  smelters  &t  NelsoQ,  Trail,  Grand  Forks, 
and  Qreenwood,  and  also  to  similar  plants  in  Montuia,  Idaho,  and 
Washin|fton. 

I  waa  informed  that  the  demand  for  this  coke  was  very  much  greater 
than  the  present  supply.  With  the  increase  in  the  plant,  the  manager 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  his  customers. 
The  Femie  coal  seems  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  coke  is  as 
good  as  any  I  have  seen.  I  can  not  learn  that  the  Fernie  coal  or  coke 
enters  into  competition  with  any  mines  on  our  side  of  the  border. 

The  mone}'  value  of  the  coal  production  of  this  province  waa  larger 
last  year  than  the  gold  production.  In  both  cases,  the  amount  was 
above  $4,000,000.  During  the  coming  year,  the  value  of  exports  of 
both  will  be  largely  incre^ed. 

It  is  rumored  nere,  upon  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that  a 
discovery  of  coal  has  been  made  in  the  Atlin  mining  district.  It  will 
be  important  to  that  rapidly  growing  mining  camp  if  this  rumor  shall 

Erove  to  be  true,  as  I  am  in&rmed  the  supply  of  wood  there  is  not 
rge  and  tlie  winters  are  long  and  cold.  Whoever  finds  a  good  coal 
mine  in  that  vicinity  may  consider  himself  luckier  than  be  who  finds  a 
mine  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 


The  city  of  Vancouver  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  harbor 
accommodation.  The  largest  vessels  may  enter  Burrard  Inlet  at  all 
st^^  of  the  tide,  and  lalae  Creek,  which,  together  with  the  inlet, 
makes  Vancouver  a  peninsula,  also  affords  considerable  accommodation 
for  shipping. 

The  principal  wharves  are  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
Company  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navu;atioD  Company,  but  there  are 
other  extenaive  wharves,  belonging  to  the  city  and  to  private  corpora- 
tions. 

During  the  past  jear,  a  marine  railway  has  been  built  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  gross  weight  of  2,000  tons.  It  has  three  tracks,  each  610  feet 
loi^,  and  the  length  of  its  cradle  is  212  feet. 

'Oie  following,  taken  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade,  will  probably  prove  of  interest  to  persons  having  commercial 
relations  with  this  port: 

BATES  OF  0OMHIB8ION. 

XV.  When  no  Bperaitl  asreement  exkts  the  followint:  shall  be  collectible: 

1.  On  purchase  of  etock,  bonds,  and  all  Unds  of  BecuritieB,  including  the  draw- 

ing o(  bills  for  paj'ment  of  the  same per  cent..      2} 

2.  On  nle  of  etocke,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  securitiee,  including  remittances  in 

bills  and  gaaiiuity _ per  cent..      2} 

S,  On  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Bifecie,  gold  dust  and  bullion percent..      1 

4.  On  sale  of  bills  of  exchange, 'inth  indorsement percent..     .2} 

Ic 
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5.  On  Bale  of  bills  of  exchange,  withoDt  indoraement percent.. 

6.  For  iadoisiiig  billa  of  exchange  when  desired percent.. 

7.  On  sale  of  produce  and  merchandise,  with  gnaranty percent.. 

8.  Ongoods  received  on  conagmnentaDdafterwardBwitbdrawn... per  cent.. 

9.  On  purchaae  and  abipment  of  merchmdJaa^on  coetg  and  charges,  .per  cent. . 

10.  For  collecting  and  remitting  delayed  or  litwated  account percent..  10 

11.  For  collecting  fi^ht  money,  on  amount  oMlected per  cent..  2) 

12.  For  collecting  general  claims... percent 5 

13.  For  collecting  general  average,  on  the  Stet  $20,000  or  any  smaller  amomit, 

percent 5 

14.  For  collecting  general  average,  on  any  ezcesa  ovo' 130,000 per  cent..  6 

15.  On  porcbaee  or  sale  of  vese^ percent..  6 

IS.  For  entering  and  clearing  vessels  and  attending  to  the  customs  Dusincfls  of 

theabip |25 

T&ANSPORTATJON   FACIUTDiS. 

In  addition  to  the  lumber  and  mlmon  fleet,  the  following  steamers  sail  from 
Vancouver: 

The  Canadian  Facidc  Bailway  Compwi/s  Empress  Line  of  Roval  Uail  8teame» 
for  China  and  Japan,  affording  during  the  current  year  a  triweekly  service,  also  the 
steamship  Tartar  and  steamship  Athenian,  owned  by  the  same  company. 

The  Canadian- Anattalian  Line  for  Sydney,  calling  at  Honottilti,  Suva  (Fiji  Islands] , 
and  Brisbane. 

The  Canadian  Fadfic  Navigation  Company's  Oxtjataa  to  and  from  Victoria  daily. 

The  Union  Steamship  Company  (British  ColtunUa)  dispatches  vessels  to  SiumX 
Bay  and  way  ports.tbree  days  a  week;  to  Alert  Bay,  Rivers  Inlet,  and  way  ports 
once  a  week;  to  Juneau,  Dyea,  and  Skagway,  Alaska,  three  tdmee  monthly. 

The  North  Vancouver  Ferry  makee  faotuiy  trips  to  North  Vancouver  and  Moody- 
ville,  and  there  is  also  direct  communicatiMi  by  ferry  witit  the  Moodyville  Mills  on 
Borrard  Inlet 

The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company's  steamers  sail  daily  to  and  from 
Nuiaimo. 

Vancouver  is  the  last  port  of  call  for  steamers  raigaged  in  the  Klondike  and  Atlin 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  steamers  stul  every  five  days  to  and  from 
San  Frandsco,  calling  at  Victoria,  and  three  times  a  week  to  and  from  Seattle. 
Annexed  ia  a  list  of  the  usual  disbursement  ezpensee: 

Ordinary  expeiua  of  a  vend  tn  Vaneowier. 

Hospital  dues  per  r^ist«r  ton $0.02 

Health  inspector's  fee 4.00 

Harbor  dues 6.00 

BUI  of  health,  outward 1.00 

Pilotage,  per  foot: 

Each  way 2.00 

Steamers 1.60 

Port  agency  (according  to  Edze) (26.00  to  100.00 

Discharge  of  ballaat  (luoally  done  by  ship's  crew)  or  per  ton .25 

Harbor  towage 10.00  to    20.00 

Stevedoring: 

Generu  caigo  or  salmon,  per  ton .46 

Sugar,  per  ton .26 

Ltimber  and  timbei,  per  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  style  of 

cargo  and  fadlitiiifi  of  the  ship 89  to      1.00 

Watering 16.00  to    20.00 

BATES  OF  TOWAGE. 

nhotAox  DsrRior  of  yalb  aeO)  nkw  wtBtttmaaB. 

The  ports  of  the  pilotage  district  of  Tale  and  New  Westminster  shall  be  as  fol* 
lows:  Fort  of  Vancouver,  port  of  New  Westminster^  port  of  Yale,  and  several  land- 
n^tbe  Fraser  River. 
~  e  limit  of  the  port  of  Vancouver  shall  be  Inside  a  Une  drawn  from  Ptunt 

to  the  red  buoy  on  Spanish  Bank. 

(2)  The  limit  of  the  port  of  New  Westminster  shall  be  inside  a  line  drawn 
between  the  outer  buoys  and  north  and  south  sand  heads  at  the  entrance  of  Fraser 
Eiver, 


Inge  on  the  Fi 

(1)  The  lin 
Atkinson  to  tl 
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For  veeeela  enterii^  or  clearing  from  the  fiort  of  Vancouver,  the  rates  of  pilotage 
ahall  be  as  foUows: 


Per  loot. 

TJnderBafl ROO 

In  tow  of  a  steamer _ 2. 00 

Under  ateam 1.50 

The  pilotage  from  Cape  Flattery  or  Boyal  Koade  to  a  line  drawn  from  Point  Atkin- 
son to  the  red  buoy  on  Spanish  Bank,  and  vice  versa,  iH  not  compuleory,  bat  if  the 
services  of  a  pilot  are  required,  he  shall  be  paid  the  following  ralca,  vii: 
For  veeeels  under  atkil—  i*'  toot 

From  Cape  Flattery (6. 00 

From  Galium  Bay 6. 00 

From  Beachy  Head 4. 00 

From  Bace  BockB  or  Boyal  Boada 3.00 

For  Tenele  under  trteam  or  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  the  following  ratcfl  shall  be  paid : 

Prom  Cape  Flattery  ...  1 13.00 

FromCatlnm  Bay 2.50 

From  Beachy  Head 2.00 

From  Race  Bocks  or  Royal  Roads — 

Veaeele  under  steam 1.00 


From  the  llght-houee  on  Fraser  Sand  Heads  to  New  Westminster: 


Under  sMl W.OO 

In  tow  of  a  steamer 2. 00 

Under  Bteam 1.50 

From  the  light-house  to  Cape  Flattens  or  Boyal  Roads,  and  vice  versa,  the  pilotage 
is  not  compulsory,  hut  if  the  services  of  a  pilot  are  required,  he  shall  be  paid  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 
For  vessels  under  sail—  Per  tool. 

From  Cape  Flattery $6.00 

Fi«m  Catlum  Bay 5. 00 

From  Beachy  Hetid 4. 00 

From  Bace  Bocks  or  Royal  Roads 3.00 

For  veeaels  under  steam  or  in  tow  of  asteamer,  the  fallowing  rates  shall  be  ptud; 

Per  foot. 

From  Cape  Flattery t3. 00 

FromCfttlimi  Bav 2.50 

Prom  Beachy  Head 2. 00 

From  Race  Rocks  or  Royal  Roads — 

Vemels  under  ateam 1.00 

Veeeels  in  tow  of  a  steamer _. 1. 50 

Any  fraction  of  a  foot  not  exceedins  6  inches  shall  be  paid  for  as  half  a  foot,  and 
any  fraction  of  a  foot  exceeding  6  inches  shall  be  paid  for  as  a  foot 

AOKICCLTURE. 

So  lai^  a  portion  of  this  province  consists  of  high  mountains  with 
narrow  valleys  between  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  its  area 
is  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  But  there  is  considerable  arable 
land,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  about  the  delta  of  the  Fraser  Kiver. 
Much  of  the  bench  or  higher  lands  in  the  interior  are  very  fertile,  only 
needing  irrigation  to  make  them  as  productive  aa  the  lands  in  the 
valley. 

Ad  electric  railway  is  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  be  in  opera- 
tioQ  from  this  city  to  Steveston  on  Lulu  Ishrnd,  a  part  of  the  delta 
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about  17  milea  distant,  which  will  enable  the  farmers  in  that  very  fer- 
tile district  to  send  tibeir  produce  to  this  market  more  cheaply  than  at 
present. 

Iq  the  interior  there  is  much  fertile  land,  but  in  most  locatiooB  it  ia 
necessary  to  irrigate  to  insure  the  growth  of  crops.  In  the  boundary 
district,  along  the  valley  of  the  Kettle  River,  there  is  good  land,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  now  under  cultivation,  the  farmers  havin? 
markets  for  their  produce  among  the  mining  camps  of  the  vicinity.  A 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  products  used  in  this  province,  how- 
ever, 18  still  brought  from  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  have  within  a  few  years  increased  the  cultivatioD  of 
hom.    The  crop  seems  to  thrive  well  and  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  has  been  introduced  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  and  I  believe  that  so  far  it  has  proved  very 
remunerative  to  the  planters.  I  understand  the  crop  at  present  is  sold 
principally  to  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  province. 

There  are  some  twenty  or  more  agricultural  associations  in  this  con- 
sular district  and  about  fifteen  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  dominion 
government  maintains  a  very  interesting  experimental  farm  at  Agassiz, 
m  this  Province,  which  seems  to  be  extremely  well  conducted  and 
must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  province.  Its  situa- 
tion in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley  restricts  the  value  of  its  experiments, 
as  th^e  climate  and  soil  of  the  upper  country  differs  materially  from 
thatin  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Pacific  coa^t. 

The  agriculturists  in  the  interior  are  demanding  the  establishment 
of  an  experimental  farm  that  shall  deal  with  products  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  country  east  of  the  Selkirk  range  of  mountfuns. 

PAOUIO  OABIiE. 

It  IS  now  nnderstood  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  between 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  for  the 
laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  directly  from  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island 
and  thence  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  impression  here  is  that 
work  will  be  begun  upon  the  construction  of  this  cable  at  a  very  early 
date. 

Much  interest  ia  felt  here  in  the  proposed  cable  from  Puget  Sound 
to  ports  in  Alaska.  If  this  line  ia  established,  it  will  receive  a  very 
large  patronage  at  this  port. 

AUEy  LAW. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  provincial  parliament  in  the  winter  of  1899, 
prohibiting  persons  who  were  not  British  subjects  from  locating  placer- 
mining  claims,  unquestionably  prevented  a  number  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  going  into  the  Atlin  district  during  the  spring  of 
that  year.  That  law  has  been  disallowed  by  the  dominion  govern- 
ment and  aliens  may  now  locate  placer-mining  claims.  The  latest 
reports  from  the  Athn  district  represent  it  as  nch  in  minerals;  but  it 
must  be  exploited  by  expensive  hydraulic  machinery  or  by  the  methods 
used  in  developing  quartz  mines. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  nugget  of  pure  gold  found  in  one  of  the 
creeks  in  the  Auin  district,  weighing  48}-  ounces.  No  other  of  equal 
size  has  thus  far  been  found. 
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TELKOKAFHIC   COHMUmOATION  NOBTHWARD. 

Contractors  under  the  dominion  government  have  been  at  work 
durine  the  past  summer  establishing  a  telegra|)hic  line  from  Ashcroft, 
Briti^  Columbia,  through  Quesnelle  For^,  via  Telegraph  Creek  and 
on  to  Atliu  and  Liake  Benoett,  connecting  at  the  last-named  place  with 
lines  already  established  to  Dawson  City.  The  contractors  have  just 
returned  and  report  that,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  material,  there 
still  remains  a  gap  of  about  35  miles  of  extremely  difficult  country  to 
be  covered  next  spiing.  The  contractors  seem  sanguine  that  they  will 
be  successful  in  completing  the  line  soon  after  me  opening  of  next 
season. 

This  telegraph  follows  much  of  the  way  the  line  partly  constructed 
in  1866,  wnicn  was  intended  to  connect  with  a  canle  across  Bering 
Strait  and  thence  across  Siberia  through  European  Russia  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  The  successful  laying  of  the 
second  Atlantic  cable  put  an  end  to  that  enterprise.  This  same  route 
through  British  Columbia  has  been  traversed  agEiin  during  the  present 
season,  by  men  stringing  wires  to  carry  the  electric  current. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  thank  the  business  men  of  this 
Consular  district  for  their  courtesy  to  myself  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  also  to  express  my  most  grateful 
apfireciation  of  the  increasing  friendliness  manifested  toward  the 
United  States  year  by  year,  during  my  incumbency  of  this  office. 
L.  Edwin  DuDLBr,  Ccmsul. 

Vanooutee,  N&vemher  H,  1900. 
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Retvnafvr  Katlo. 
For  ye*r  ended  June  30,  1900; 
Imports — 

Value $106,  Ml.  00 

Duty  collected _ 29, 400. 60 

Free,  value 19,608.00' 

Exports,  value S61, 687. 00 

For  year  ended  June  30,  1899: 
Imports — 

Value 175,753.00 

Duty  collec-ted 51 ,  557, 31 

Free,  value 24,156.00 

Ezporta,  value -. 2, 962, 100, 00 

VICTOHIA. 

The  past  year  has  not  beeo  one  of  unalloyed  prosperity  in  Britiah 
Columbia.  Owing  largely  to  unsettled  political  conditions,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Province  has  been  hampered,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable complaint.  There  has  been  an  absolute  cessation  of  enter- 
prises of  any  ni^uitude,  notwithstanding  money  has  been  plentiful 
and  the  opportunities  for  trade  inviting.  No  new  railroads  have 
been  constructed,  nor  even  projected,  and  all  the  moves  made  in 
that  direction  the  year  previous,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, 
have  collapsed,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  capitalists  to  invest 
in  the  face  of  unfriendly  legislation.  At  the  present  writing,  mat- 
ters have  become  more  settled  and  a  revival  of  prosperity  is  hoped 
for,  but  so  far  no  initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  open  up  the  vast 
resources  locked  up  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  this  immense  Froviuce. 
Without  railroads,  much  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  is  practi- 
cally inaccessible,  and  the  formation  of  the  country,  with  its  tofty 
mountains,  deep  ravines,  rocky  soil,  and  dense  undergrowth  of  forests, 
makes  the  builaing  of  railroads  most  expensive.  TEere  are  no  settle- 
ments of  magnitude  in  the  interior  save  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Baiiroad  on  the  mainland,  and  those  on  the  south,  which  are 
nearest  4he  United  States,  have  been  established  by  adventurous 
Americans  and  are  now  operated  by  American  capital.  The  largest 
and  most  successful  mines  on  the  mainland  and  on  Vancouver  ^land, 
except  the  coal  mines,  are  operated  and  managed  by  Americans  with 
American  capital.  The  unfriendly  legislation  of  last  year  of  course 
tended  to  prevent  additional  investment  of  such  capital,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  halt  in  everydirection,  which  has  affected  more  or  less  every 
portion  of  the  Province.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  such  statutes  dur- 
ing the  present  year  will  undoubtedly  be  most  beneficial,  and  already 
is  seen  lo  increased  activity,  but  time  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  its 
ultimate  result. 

LABOR. 

During  the  past  year,  the  same  disturbances  which  have  affected  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  old  countries  have  developed  in  British  Columbia. 
The  laborei-s  in  the  various  coal  mines  have  made  little  or  no  complaint, 
and  the  work  has  progressed  steadily  at  wages  satisfactory  to  both 


and  miners.  This  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labor 
has  been  scarce,  and  the  mine  owners  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  coal.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  dispense  entirely  with  Chinese 
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and  Japanese  labor  in  the  mines  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  the  effort 
has  been  only  partially  saccessful,  owin^  to  the  lack  of  white  labor. 

Tliere  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  the  tnetallure^cal  works  and 
mines  in  the  Province,  caused  largely  by  what  ia  called  the  "eight- 
hour  law,"  which  established  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  work,  and 
also  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  man  from  working  agreater 
Domoer  of  hours.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  £w  and 
its  enforcement  was  the  shutting  down  of  seventl  of  the  copper  and 
silver  mines  of  the  Province  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  out- 
put, wMch  loss  is  placed  by  the  minister  of  mines  at  $2,868,159,  and 
the  derangement  of  business  resulting  from  the  number  of  unemployed 
men.  The  condition  grew  so  aerioos  that  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  the  provincial  government  took  upon  itself  the  power  to  modify 
the  drastic  provisions  of  the  law,  and  by  securing  concessions  from 
the  owners  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  Kootenai  region,  a  compro- 
mise was  effected. 

Another  cause  which  has  tended  largely  to  derange  the  labor  ques- 
tion is  the  unprecedented  influx  of  Asiatics  during  the  present  year. 
Since  January  1,  1900,  and  up  to  October  1,  1900,  19,433  Asiatics 
have  been  landed  at  this  port.  While  fully  one-half  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possiblo  after  their  arrival,  and  probably  one- 
half  the  remainder  have  also  gradually  worked  their  way  across  the 
border,  there  still  remain  at  least  5,000  in  this  Province.  Some  of 
theee  Asiatics  have  secured  work  as  domestic  servants  and  farm  hands, 
but  the  great  majority  have  obtained  employment  in  the  Fraser  Kiver 
and  other  canneries,  and  also  a&  fishermen,  notwithstanding  the  law 
requiring  all  fishermen  to  be  British  subjects.  The  similarity  in  name 
and  feature  of  the  Japanese  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  inspectors 
to  prevent  interchange  of  naturalization  certificates,  and  consequently 
(so  it  is  claimed)  there  were  many  Japanese  fishermen  whose  residence 
in  Canada  did  not  cover  five  months,  instead  of  the  necesrary  five 
years.  A  strike  of  large  proportions  occurred  among  the  fishermen, 
in  which  the  Japanese  (Hd  not  desire  to  join,  but  were  finally  compelled 
to  do  BO  by  the  white  union  fishermen.  The  matter  was  settled  only 
by  calling  out  the  militia.  But  as  the  sock-eye  salmon  had  been  run- 
ning for  three  weeks,  and  the  season  lasts  but  six  weeks,  the  canneries 
were  heavy  losers,  as  well  as  the  men  and  the  community  generally. 
The  loss  by  the  strike  is  put  as  high  as  $1,000,000.  The  events  of  the 
past  season  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  near  future  the  Japanese 
will  control  the  business  of  salmon  fishing.  This  year,  of  the  8,000 
employed,  over  4,000  were  Japanese. 

All  the  railroad  charters  granted  last  year  contained  provisos  that 
neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese  should  be  employed  in  their  construction 
or  operation.  These  bills  were  all  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, and  the  result  has  been  the  unanimous  p^sage  by  the  British 
Columbia  legislative  assembly  of  an  act  making  it  a  penal  offense  to 
employ  on  any  improvement  or  work  authorized  by  thepresent  legis- 
lature any  workman  who  fails  to  read  said  act  in  some  European  Ian- 
gof^.  It  is  hoped  in  this  manner  to  avoid  disallowance  by  the 
Dominion  government,  and  yet  absolutely  exclude  Asiatics  frpm  labor 
on  any  pamic  works. 
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IMPHOVEMENT8  IN  TIOTOKU;    BOONOMIO  0Oin>inOM8. 

The  reports  concerning^  the  preralence  of  the  bubonic  p]a^ue  in  the 
East,  and  Hie  strennous  measares  adopted  by  the  health  antliorities, 
with  the  approval  of  the  people,  to  keep  the  plague  out  of  Victoria, 
hfive  resulted  in  a  positive  improvement  in  several  of  the  principal 
etreetfl  of  the  city.  By  order  of  the  council,  whole  blocks  oi  tumble- 
down shacks  occupied  "by  Chinese  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
debris  consumed  by  fire,  and  every  attempt  made  to  purSy  the  sur- 
roundings. In  ahnost  every  instance,  owners  have  immediately  set 
about  the  erection  of  brick  blocks  in  place  of  the  shacks  destroyed, 
.  and  the  result  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  blocks  erected  gener- 
ally are  not  over  two  stories  high  and  are  cheap;  but  they  are  of  Drick, 
cl^n  and  new.  The  sum  of  $260,000  has  b^n  expended  during  the 
present  year  in  erecting  business  houaes,  and  more  are  in  contempla- 
tion, while  $30,000  has  oeen  expended  on  streets  and  sidewalks. 

The  volume  of  trade  of  this  port  has  but  slightly  increased  over  that 
of  last  year;  but  a  glance  at  the  table  of  importa  will  show  how  largely 
this  city  and  district  is  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  its  (uily 
food  and  for  articles  in  constant  uae.  The  value  of  animals  imported 
from  the  States  into  Vancouver  Islands  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
I900,was$98,032;  breadstuff s, $119,760;  eggB,$r,422;  fniita, $115,136; 
condensed  milk,  $29,984;  meats,  $169,871.  It  is  evident  on  every 
hand  that  our  goods  are  becoming  more  popular,  and  the  stores  now 
advertise  American  wares  as  an  attraction.  American-made  bicycles 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  here.  Of  the  6,000  machines  in  use, 
nearly  all  were  manufactured  in  the  States,  and  the  trade  is  increasing 
every  year.  The  same  can  be  said  of  typewriters,  cash  registers, 
animals,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  fruit,  whicn  comes  by  direct  steamer 
from  California,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  steam  and  electric  engines. 

The  report  of  the  citjr  treasurer  shows  the  receipts  of  the  city  of 
Victoria  lor  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899  to  be: 

Cashon  hand  January  1, 1899 »2,036.66 

Interest  from  inveetnient  ranking  fund 9,8S7.99 

General  revenue 641,617.90 

Total 563,421.44 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  as  follows: 

City  debts,  indading  interest  on  sinking  fund $220,128.38 

Point  Ellice  Bridge  accident,  damages 33, 600. 00 

General  city  expensee 297,410.74 

Cash  on  hand 2, 382. 32 

Total 663,421.44 

The  corporation  has  bonds  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $1,751,600, 

against  which  there  is  in  bank  a  sinking  fund  amounting  to  $200,602.76. 
Labor  finds  steady  employment,  and  the  following  wages  per  day 

are  paid  at  present:  Laborers,  $2.25  to  $2.60;  carpenters,  $8  to  $8.75; 

masons,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  $4  to  $5. 

OONDinONB  AT  NANAIHO. 

In  1899-1900,  a  total  of  271  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  812,378,  cleared 
from  Nanaimo.  Of  that  number,  247  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage 
of  288,487,  and  24  sailing  vessels,  of  28.891  tons,  and  of  these,  247 
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steamers,  &ggT^ga,tiag  288,487  tons,  and  11  Bailing  ressels,  ^^g^ating 
8,398  tons,  cleared  for  United  States  porta  direct,  while  the  13  Bailing 
vessels  clearing  from  that  port  for  countries  outside  the  United  States 
went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Of  the  above  totals,  123  steamers,  of 
82,235  tons,  and  23  sailinif  vessels,  of  23,888  tons,  were  United  States 
Teasels  and  the  balance  foreign.  It  should  be  noted  that  included  in 
the  foreign  tonnt^  sailing  to  the  United  States  are  22  steamers,  of 
50,436  tons,  registered  under  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  since  pven  Amer- 
ican register.  Thus  of  the  271  vessels  clearing  from  that  port  in 
1899-1900,  168  vessels,  of  156,569  tons,  were  American  owned,  show- 
ing that  while  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  is 
with  the  United  States,  but  60  per  cent  is  carried  in  American  vessels. 

The  closing  of  Departure  Bay  as  a  shipping  point  for  the  Wellington 
oollieriea  has  caused  a  decline  in  the  coal  shipments  from  Nanaimo,  but 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  district  is  greater  than  in  1898-99, 
as  the  Extension  and  Alexandra  mines  of  the  Wellington  Collieries 
Company  are  now  exporting  largely  and  more  than  replacingthe 
deficit  caused  by  the  gradual  closing  of  the  mines  at  the  town  of  Wel- 
lington. Since  the  closing  of  Departure  Bay,  all  the  output  of  the 
Wellington  Collieries  Company's  mines  iias  been  shipped  from  Lady- 
smith,  on  Oyster  Harbor,  about  30  miles  south  of  Nanaimo. 

The  output  of  the  Nanaimo  coal  company  (the  New  Vancouver  Coal 
Mining  and  I^and  Company,  Limited)  for  the  year  ended  June  30,1900, 
was  696,833  tons,  as  compared  with  588,282  tons  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  showing  an  increased  output  of  8,551  tons.  This  com- 
pany has  made  extensive  improvemAnts  in  the  plant  and  works  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  including  new  wharves,  which  give  the  company  a 
frontage  of  about  2,500  feet,  over  the  whole  of  which  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  can  be  loaded  at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  A  new  pit-head 
buuding  is  now  i  n  course  of  construction  at  the  Esplanade  shaft,  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  second  to  none  on  the  coast. 

Development  work  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft 
on  Newcastle  Island,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Pro- 
tection shaft.  This  shaft  struck  the  coal  at  a  depth  of  324  feet,  and 
good  coal  was  found.  The  shaft  was  deepened  to  the  lower  seam,  384 
feet  and  10  feet  farther  for  a  sumpj  making  a  total  depth  of  394  feet 
This  will  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  air  shaft,  and  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  extensive  coal  beds  under  Newcastle  Island. 

The  Nanaimo  sawmill  has  been  enlarged  and  has  now  a  daily  capacity 
of  60,000  feet.  A  shingle  mill  has  been  added,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  20,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  mill  to  go  into  the  export  trade 
as  soon  as  carriers  can  be  obtained,  but  the  snortage  of  ships  has  so 
farprevented  the  development  of  the  scheme. 

The  Hamilton  Powder  Company  has  an  extensive  plant  at  North- 
field,  3  miles  from  Nanaimo,  where  black  powder  and  dynamite  are 
manufactured,  both  for  the  local  collieries  and  also  for  shipment  to 
other  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  general  condition  of  Nanaimo  has  materially  improved  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  new  dwellings,  ran^ng  in  cost  from 
$jL000  to  $5,000,  have  been  erected  and  the  population  has  increased. 
Wages  per  day  are  as  follows:  Miners,  $3  to  $4.60;  laborers,  $2.50  to 
SSipoys,  $2;  mechanics  and  skilled  labor,  $3  to  $4. 

With  the  closing  of  the  mines  at  Wellington,  that  place  has  become 
almost  depopulate,  but  to  counterbalance  this  large  settlements  have 
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aprung  up  at  the  Exteosioa  mines,  about  7  miles  to  the  south  of 
Nanaimo,  and  also  at  South  Wellingtoa,  about  8  miles  south,  where 
the  Alexandra  mine  is  located  and  where  the  improvements  have  been 
more  marked  than  at  any  other  point  on  Vancouver  Island.  A  new 
and  prosperous  settlement  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  extensive 
coal  mines  within  the  past  two  years.  These  mines  have  been  fitted 
up  with  a  thoroughly  modern  plant,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons. 
Tiie  coal  bed  covers  2  square  miles.  Three  miles  of  tunnels  have  been 
opened,  and  350  men  are  daily  at  work  there.  Two  electric  trolley 
cars  make  trips  in  and  out  on  a  double  track,  and  also  run  on  a  regular 
railroad  to  the  new  town  of  Ladysmith,  on  Oyster  Bay,  where  immense 
coal  bunkers  have  been  constructed.  Here  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
can  be  loaded  atany  tide.  The  outlay  on  this  plant  tias  already  reached 
$1,000,000.  The  new  town  has  already  a  railroad  station,  3  fine  hotels, 
and  several  hundred  bouses,  with  r.  munber  of  occupfmts,  althougb  at 
present  the  miners  generally  reside  in  the  locality  of  the  mines.  Dur- 
mg  the  past  six  months,  nearly  all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the 
so-called  Extension  mine  hare  been  replaced  by  white  labor,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  management  to  take  them  out  entirely  as  soon  as 
white  labor  can  be  procured.  It  is  stated  that  200  miners  and  their 
families  are  to  be  brought  out  from  England,  after  which  it  is  expected 
that  Mongolian  labor  m  the  mines  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


The  lumber  industry  on  Vancouver  Island  is  growing  to  large  dimen- 
sions. In  addition  to  the  three  large  mills  in  Victoria,  the  plant  at 
Chemainus,  50  miles  north  of  this  citv,  which  is  owned  and  managed 
almost  entirely  by  Americana,  has  doubled  its  capacity  during  the 
present  year,  built  a  6-mile  railroad  to  the  logging  camp,  and  now 
turns  out  300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  During  tne  past  year,  this 
mill  has  shipped  6,000,000  feet  to  China,  9,000,000  feet  to  Siberia, 
15,000,000  feet  to  Australia,  and  12,000,000  feet  to  South  Africa,  and 
is  prevented  from  doing  a  more  extended  foreign  trade  only  by  tiie 
lack  of  vessels,  of  which  there  is  a  great  shortage  at  the  present  time. 
The  amount  of  lumber  shipped  to  foreign  ports  irom  British  Columbia 
mills  during  the  year  ended  September  1,  1900,  was  62,045,466  feet, 
valued  at  $606,449. 


Follovring  are  the  official  figures  of  the  total  arrivals  of  vessels  at 
the  different  ports  in  the  Province  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900; 
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New  registers  were  entered  dunng  same  period  in  the  different  ports 
of  the  Province  ae  follows:  At  Victoria,  6  vessels,  with  tonnage  of 
6,4S2  tons;  at  Vancouver,  24,  with  tonnage  of  107,994;  at  Nanaimo,  2, 
with  tonnage  of  99;  at  New  Westminster,  31,  with  tonn^e  of  2,676 
tons,  making  a  total  new  registry  of  63  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
117,111  tons. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  built  45  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonn^e  of  3,733  tons,  as  follows:  At  Victoria,  S  new  vessels,  with 
tonnage  of  679  tons;  at  Vancouver,  9,  with  tonnage  of  422  tons;  at 
New  Westminster,  28,  with  tonnage  of  2,632  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  clearing  at  Victoria  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  was: 
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FROVraCIAL  IMPOHT8   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  other  coantnes  in  the  provincial 
porta  during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1900,  was  $2,721,745.99.  In 
1899  thev  were  $2,360,738.87;  in  1898,  $2,064,527.76.  Increase  in  1900 
over  1899,  $371,007.12.  The  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1900, 
were; 

Products  of  mines  (ores,  ete) Ill,  M6, 815 

Hah 3,442,997 

Products  of  foreet 710,883 

Animals : 484,027 

AKTicultural  implements 77,116 

JDinutactured  goods 446,884 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 28 
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Miocellaneoua $40,653 

Coin ; 895,531 

Total  value  of  exports 17,843,606 

For  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  exports  amounted  to  $14,748,225. 
Increase  in  1900  over  1899,  t3,095,681. 

PBOVINCIAI,  FIM&KOES. 

The  official  estimated  receipts  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  are  $1,757,289.45.  Of 
this  sum  $243,689.15  comes  direct  from  the  Dominion  ^vemment, 
and  includes  $100,000  for  lands  conveyed  to  railways.  The  other 
principal  items  are— 

For  overdue  payments  on  land  salee (86,000 

Land  rente  and  water  dtiea 30,000 

Umber  royalty  and  licensee 80, 000 

Free  miners' certificatee 125,000 

General  mining  receipts 200, 000 

Licenses 76,000 

Real  and  personal  property  tax 190,000 

Wild  land  tax 56,000 

Income  tax 80,000 

Revenue  tax 160,000 

Mineral  tax 65,000 

Registry  fees, 120,000 

Royalty  and  tax  on  coal 90, 000 

The  official  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Province  for  the  same 
time  are  stated  at  $2,265,137.73.  The  Province  thus  starts  with  an 
anticipated  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  of 
$507,898.28.  The  amount  allowed  for  education  is  $326,470;  for  pub- 
lic works  and  buildings,  including  roads,  bridges,  and  wharves, 
$738,496,  of  which  $30,W0  is  for  the  erection  of  a  new  government 
house  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1899,  $53,500  for  a  new 
schoolhouse,  and  $372,790.81  to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund. on 
public  debt. 

The  total  amount  of  inland  revenue  collected  in  British  Coluftibia 
and  turned  over  to  the  Dominion  government  during  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  was:  From  Vancouver  Island,  $182,954.83;  from  the 
mainUnd,  $323,486.25;  total,  506,441.08. 


The  salmon  season  this  year  has  not  been  so  successful  as  last,  owing 
somewhat  to  labor  troubles,  but  chiefiy  to  the  diminished  run  of  sock- 
eyes.  No  traps  are  allowed  in  British  Columbia.  All  the  salmon  are 
caught  by  fisiiermen  with  boats  and  nets,  each  of  whom  must  be 
licensed  and  numbered.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  to  fishennen 
in  1900  was  as  follows: 

Fnieer  Kver  (including  all  Bonth  of  Rivers  Inlet) 8,T10 

Naas  River 82 

Skeena  River *48 

Rivera  Inlet 646 

Total  number  of  licenses  issued 4,886 

liq,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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As  each  fishennan  hau  a  helper  to  row  and  ateer,  who  is  generally 
an  equal  partoer  and  shares  alike,  this  shows  that  9,772  men  were 
actively  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  diitiDe  the  aeason.  This,  of  course, 
\b  exclusive  of  the  persona  em^oyed  in  the  canneries,  who  number 
about  13,000  additional. 

The  prices  paid  to  fishermen  by  the  canneries  during  the  season 
were,  on  Frazer  River,  18  to  20  cents  each  for  sockeyes,  15  to  20  cents 
for  cohoes,  and  7  cents  each  for  dog  salmon;  spring  salmon,  3  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  Up  in  the  northern  waters — Skeenaand  Naas  rivers — 
the  pncejpaid  for  sock^e  salmon  has  been  8  to  11  cents  each. 

Following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  value  of  the  product  of 
British  Columbia  fisheries  for  1900: 
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The  total  capital  directly  invested  in  fisheries  in  the  Province  is 
$2j250,723.     Number  of  persons  employed  in  same,  25,686. 

The  full  returns  of  the  sockeye  salmon  pack  of  1900  are  not  yet  at 
hand,  save  from  the  Fraser  Biver,  which  this  year  amounted  to  161,4S3 
cases,  against  463,600  cases  in  1899.  In  the  northern  rivers,  it  is  esti- 
mated Me  pack  is  about  220,000  cases,  approximating  the  same  as  1899. 


Mining  must  always  be  the  leading  industry  of  this  Province, 
production  for  ten  years,  ending  1899,  was  as  follows: 
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The  increase  of  18^  per  cent  during  1899.  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  due  to  a  lai^c  output  of  gold  (placer  and  lode),  copper, 
and  cml.  The  output  of  silver  and  lead  shows  a  falling  off,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  closing  down  of  galena  mines  in  the  Slocan  district,  con- 
sequent upon  the  failure  of  the  mine  owners  and  workers  to  agree  on 
a  satbfactbry  basis  of  wages  under  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  now  measurably  adjusted.  Trail  division  is  the  leading  producer, 
theshipments  last  year  totaling  180,300  tons  of  ore,  valued  at^, 229,086. 
Six  mines  contributed  178,600  tons  of  this  quantity,  and  1,700  tons 
represented  the  output  of  the  other  properties.  The  next  largest  is  the 
Slocan  division,  also  on  the  mainland,  which  produced  last  year  ore 
valued  at  tit740,372,  nearly  50  per  cent  under  that  of  the  previous 

CnOO<^lc 
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year,  owing  to  the  closing  down  of  the  principal  mines  for  some 
months,  as  stated.     In  1899,  the  Atlin  district  yielded  in  gold  1800,000. 

During  that  year,  the  Vancouver  Island  collieries  gave  employment 
to  3,31T  hands,  and  the  Crow's  Nest  collieries  to  371  additional.  The 
total  output  of  1,306,324  tons  wa^  the  largest  on  record.  About  half 
of  this  quantity  was  exported  to  California.  The  Crow's  Nest  collieries 
also  produced  34,251  tons  of  coke.  According  to  the  geological  report 
there  are  upward  of  fifty  workable  seams  oi  coal  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crow's  Nest,  varying  in  tnickness  f rom  4  to  30  feet,  and  of  these  about 
one-third  are  canneTand  the  remainder  bituminous.  The  tonnage  of 
coal  contained  in  this  field  is  computed  to  be,  after  making  all  neces- 
ary  reductions,  75,000,000,000  tons.  The  output  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1900,  has  been  fully  up  to  that  of  last  year  for  the 
same  period. 

Great  progress  in  quartz  and  metalliferous  mining  has  been  mode  on 
Texada  Island,  where  a  50-ton  smelter  has  been  la  operation  for  over 
a  year,  to  which  another  stack  of  76  tons  daily  capacity  has  recently 
been  fidded.  These  are  both  owned  by  the  Van  Anda  Company,  and 
are  employed  chiefly  in  the  smelting  of  its  own  ores,  wMch  are 
copper-gold. 

Tne  l^nora  mine,  situated  on  Vancouver  Island  about  40  miles  north 
from  Victoria,  has  developed  largely  the  past  year.  It  has  a  tunnel  of 
over  500  feet,  and  there  are  400  feet  of  crosscuts,  drifts,  and  upraises. 
The  shaft  is  down  200  feet,  with  a  crosscut  of  150  feet  at  the  bottom. 
This  mine  gives  employment  to  50  men.  The  output  is  50  tons  per  day. 
The  ore  contains  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and,  after  paying  all  mining, 
smelting,  and  transportation  charges,  returns  a  prom  of  about  |10  per 
ton.  A  company  has  recently  been  formed  and  $100,000  subscribed 
for  developing  the  adjoining  property  on  the  north,  known  as  the 
Tyhee,  Anotner  company  mis  commenced  work  on  the  same  vein, 
adjoining  the  Lenora  on  the  south.  Several  other  comparatively  small 
mines  are  being  worked  near  Victoria  with  fair  success.  American 
capital  is  largely  invested  in  all  the  enterprises  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Red  and  yellow  ocher  and  terra-cotta  cloy  have  been  found  in  Otter 
district,  near  Sooke  Harbor,  Vancouver  Island.  It  is  100  acres  in 
extent.  Ten  tons  of  the  ocher  were  sent  to  London,  England,  and  the 
result  was  83  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Discoveries  of  gold  and  copper  ore  are  reported  from  what  is  known 
as  Wreck  Bay,  near  Uclelet  Sound,  on  Vancouver  Island.  Several 
thousand  dollars  of  gold  dust  have  been  cleared  up  from  placer  mines 
there  this  year. 

Since  January  1, 1898,  up  to  August  9, 1900,  the  number  of  hydrau- 
lic leases  granted  in  the  Atnn  district  was  404.  As  these  leases  include 
an  average  of  80  acres  each,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  ter- 
ritory has  been  covered  by  the  lessees.  There  have  also  been  26  water 
claims  recorded  in  Atlin  district  during  the  same  period,  which  include 
22,250  inches  of  water. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Jmportg  into  ayiimilar  ditlriri  of  Victoria  during  Ihejucal  year  ended  June  SO,  1 
DDTIABLB  ARTICLES. 
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SUMMARY  OP  TH POETS. 

Imported  bDm  the  United  SUt«: 

Dnltablo n,41S,WI 

Free 2Sa,a«D 

Imported  Irom  otber  oonntrlcs: 

Dutiable 1.3U,7!I 

Free «S,OW 

Total  S,SU,8BI 

Total  Impoita^ 

FtDm  the  United  State* l,65S,llgl 

■*  ■■  l.«M.Sll 

S,8U,a>2 

BXPONS. 


Ekporufrtm  the  conguiar  datria  of  Victoria  during  Jiseai  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 

To  United     TV>  other 

Total. 

Product  o(— 

11,  BM 

17, 6U 

ttT4.US 

B.W7.W 

31 

ISO,  OS 

ffloioea 

' 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  duriag 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  were  $3,353,816.13,  aeainst  $2, 792,898.89 
the  year  previous.     Following  is  a  detailed  Ibt  of  uie  declared  exports 


for  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 

Cannery  supplies (2, 963. 44 

Cattle 1,800.60 

Cedar  lopl 7,281.70 

Coal 2,595,898.62 

Coaltar 1,256.50 

Dump  cam  and  toole 166.00 

FurB,raw 14,441.70 

Gold  diwt  and  bullion  ....  269,720.91 

Hay 353.50 

Hemp  and  paper  stufi  . . . 
Hides  and  ekine 

Honaehold  goods 

Junk 

Liquoni 


616.82 
3, 707. 31 

1,166.00 
661.00 


1, 170.04 
8,048.33 
7,133.53 

76,189.00 
12,110.35 
1, 9(^.50 
2,502.50 
11,819.11 
1,560.15 
4,000.00 


Total 3,853,816.13 


Ore — ^Id,  silver,  copper, 

Beturned  American  goods. 

Ship  timber . 

Silverware 


TRATEUNG   LIBEAKIKB. 

British  Columbia  is  tiie  only  Province  in  Canada  which  has  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  traveling  libraries.  This  system  has  now  been  in 
operation  eighteen  months.  Twenty  libraries  nave  been  made  up  and 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  Province.  The  system  generally  has 
worked  smoothly,  and  is  increasing  in  {popularity,  m  spite  of  the  heavy 
freu^ht  charges  mcident  to  transportation  to  great  distances  in  a  thinly 
settled  country  with  few  roads.' 

EDCCATIONAl- 

An  idea  of  the  ffrowth  of  the  Province  is  given  in  the  returns  of  the 
public  schools,  which  for  the  past  year  show  an  increased  enrollment 
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of  1,537  oyer  the  previoQfl  year,  giving  a  total  of  18,185  pupils.  The 
expenditures  for  education,  incTudinff  ^7,362.  S4  for  new  buildings 
and  repairs,  reached  1336,016.30.  Statistics  show  that  the  average 
yearly  coat  of  each  pupil  in  attendance  is  $21.83. 

TBLEGKAPH   RATES. 

Telegraph  rates  from  Victoria  are  as  follows,  for  ten  words :  To  State 
of  Washington,  25,  40,  and  50  cents;  to  California,  60  cents;  to  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  middle  We^t,  75  cents;  to  New  York  and  Ea^m  and 
Southern  States,  |1;  to  Dawson,  Nortiiwestern  Territory,  ten  words, 
$i.  Cable  rates  to  Europe  are  37  cents  per  word;  to  China,  $1.72;  to 
Japan,  $1.88;  to  New  Zealand,  $1.64. 

OONNBtmONS  WITH   SOUND  POBTB. 

There  has  been  an  important  improvement  in  transportation  facili- 
ties to  Seattle  during  the  last  few  months.  There  are  now  two  daily 
steamers  to  and  from  Seattle  and  Victoria  each  day  (excepting  Satur- 
day and  Monday,  when  there  is  only  one  steamer  each  way),  which  is 
an  important  aid  to  the  business  interests  of  Victoria,  and  the  cause  of 
much  congratulation  to  the  merchants  who  get  supplies  from  the  States 
by  way  of  Puget  Sound.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  triweekly 
steamer  which  plies  between  this  port  and  Seattle  by  way  of  Port 
Angeles. 

BAILWAT8. 

The  railway  between  Kobson  and  Midway,  in  the  boundary  country, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  September,  1899.  Short  branches  to  the 
principal  mines  have  also  been  constructed. 

About  16  miles  of  the  Kootenai  Lake  and  Arrowhead  Railway  have 
been  graded.  The  object  of  this  line  is  to  connect  Lardo,  on  Kootenai 
Lake,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system  at  Arrowhead.  The 
Kaslo  and  Lardo-Duncan  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Kootenai  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company^s  system,  will  extend  up  the  Duncan  river  to 
the  mining  camps  at  Hall  Creek  and  West  Fork.  Twelve  miles  are 
graded  between  Argenta,  on  Kootenai  Lake,  and  HoTfser  (lately  known 
as  Duncan  City),  and  a  bridge  2,000  feet  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  How- 
ser  X^ke,  is  almost  completed. 

A  hundred  or  more  men  are  now  at  work  on  a  narrow-guage  rail- 
w&Y  to  connect  the  Lenora  mines  with  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway.  The  line  will  be  7  miles  long,  but  in  that  7  miles  there  will 
be  a  number  of  trestles,  varving  from  30  to  60  feet  in  height,  to  span 
the  deep  ravines  which  run  all  over  the  island  and  make  road  construc- 
tion difficult,  dangerous,  and  expensive. 

The  building  of  a  tram  line  fi*om  Nanaimo  to  the  Extension  mines 
has  been  talk^  of  recently,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time  it  . 
wouid  prove  a  paying  investaient.  There  is  a  magnificent  water 
power  at  the  falls  of  the  Nanaimo  River,  about  7  miles  away,  which 
could  be  used  for  the  generation  of  all  necessary  power  for  operating 
BQch  a  line,  and  in  adaition,  power  for  manufacturing  and  industiial 
purposes  could  be  furnished. 

DRT   DOCK. 

'  There  is  a  fine  dry  dock  at  Esqnimalt  which  cost  a  million  dollars. 
The  length  of  dock  to  gate  is  450  feet,  level  with  keel  blocks;  wi(^ 
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of  gates,  65  feet;  depth  of  water  vftries  accordinjf  to  season  of  Tear. 
The  use  of  the  dock  is  subject  to  the  following  tariff,  viz :  For  ail  ves- 
sels under  1,000  tons  gross,  for  the  first  day  of  docking,  J300;  each 
following  day,  5  cents  per  ton;  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  gross,  $360 
for  first  day,  4i  cents  each  following  day.  Vessels  above  2,000  tons 
gross,  $400  for  first  day;  4cente  per  ton  for  each  following  day  up  to 
1,000  tons,  and  2  cents  per  ton  on  all  tonnage  above  2,000. 


For  vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  Esquimalt  and  Victoria  har- 
bors the  rates  of  pilotage  are:  Under  sail,  $3  per  foot;  under  steam  or 
in  tow,  $2  perfect;  steamers,  $1.50  per  foot.  At  Nanaimo,  all  vessels, 
irrespective  of  draft,  $3  per  foot;  vessels  in  tow  of  steamer,  $2  per 
foot.     For  all  steam  vessels,  one-third  less  if  pilot  is  employed. 

For  vessels  bound  to  other  ports  and  coming  to  an  anchor  in  Royal 
Roads,  the  pilotage  is  free,  except  when  the  services  of  a  pilot  are  em- 
ployed, when  pilotage  to  the  following  scale  is  payable:  Inside  or  north 
of  Race  Bocks  to  Royal  Bay,  75  cente  per  foot;  Beachy  Head  to  Royal 
Bay,  $1.50;  PiUar  Point  to  Roval  Bay,  $3;  Cape  Flattery  to  Roysl 
Bay,  $6  per  foot.  Vessels  wbicn  enter  harbors  for  refuge  and  do  not 
receive  or  discharge  passengers  or  cargo  and  are  bound  for  other  porte, 
are  exempt  from  pilot^fe  fees. 


The  failures  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for  yeai-  ending 
September  1,  1900,  were  102,  with  assets  of  $240,255,  and  liabilities 
amounting  to  $502,926.  Last  year,  the  feilures  were  61,  with  assets 
of  $353,636,  and  liabilities'amounting  to  $357,276. 

Abraham  £.  Suith,  OonmA. 

VicroEiA,  Oct,^>eT  7, 1900. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  British  Columbia  closed  its  extraordi- 
nary summer  session  of  1900  on  August  31.  Among  the  acts  passed 
of  more  than  local  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

"An  act  respecting  the  closing  of  shops,  and  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  therein."  This  provides  a  penalty  for 
any  employer  who  compels  young  persons  to  work  more  than  sixty -six 
and  one-half  hours,  including  hours  for  meaU,  in  any  one  week;  also 
imposes  a  penalty  on  parents  allowing  minors  to  so  work.  It  also 
compels  employers  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees  when  not 
necessarily  engaged. 

An  act  was  also  passed  amending  the  mechanics  lien  act,  which 
extends  the  lieu  to  include  six  weeks  wages  of  all  laborers  employed, 
as  well  as  all  material  furnished,  and  amounts  due  to  contractors  or 
subcontractors. 

An  act  "relating  to  employment  on  works  carried  on  under  fran- 
chises, including  railroads,  terries,  roads,  etc.,  granted  by  private  acts," 
WHS  intended  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  Asiatics  and  avoid  disal- 
lowance by  the  Dominion  Government.     It  forbids  the  employment  on 
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Rny  work  for  which  a  franchise  is  granted  by  the  legislature  of  "anv 
workman  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  dulv  authorized  officer,  shall 
fail  to  himself  read  in  a  language  of  Europe  this  act"  Penalty  is  fixed 
at  $1^6  to  $10  per  day  for  each  person  so  employed.  A  pi-oviso  is  made, 
however,  by  which  exemption  certificates  can  be  granted  to  others  than 
Mongolians.  Great  doubts  are  expresfied  as  to  whether  this  law  will 
not  be  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  uovemment,  although  it  was  passed 
almost  unanimously. 

An  act  was  also  passed  '"to  rebate  immigration  into  British  Colum- 
bia," which  provides  that  "  the  immigration  into  British  Columbia  of 
any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  officer  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  fail  himself  to  write  out  and  sign  in  the  characters  of 
some  language  of  Europe  an  application,  to  this  act  annexed,  shall  be 
unlawful?'  The  pentUty  is  fixed  at  a  fine  of  $500  or  imprisonment  for 
oneyear,  unless  bonds  avegiven  that  said  immigrant  leave  the  Province 
within  one  month.  As  in  the  employment  act,  provision  is  made  for 
an  exemption  certificate  to  be  issued  to  others  than  Asiatics.  This  act 
goes  in  force  January  1, 1901,  if  not  previously  annulled  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government. 

An  act  was  also  passed  permitting  the  use  of  voting  machines  in 
British  Columbia. 

A  number  of  acts  incoiporating  different  railroad  companies,  all  on 
the  mainland,  were  passed:  but  it  is  not  deemed  probable  that  work  od 
any  will  be  commenced  the  present  year,  except  a  short  line  of  i 
mUes,  connecting  Grand  Forks  with  a  spur  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  at  the  international  border,  the  ciarter  for  which  was  secured 
only  after  strenuous  opposition. 

An  act  was  passed  relieving  the  members  of  the  Canadian  troops 
serving  in  South  Africa  from  the  operations  of  the  different  mining 
acts,  extending  time  of  payments,  acceptance,  location,  assessments,  etc. 

An  act  was  also  passed  affixing  a  [>enBlty  of  $25  ana  costs  on  all  per- 
sons  mining  in  British  Columbia  without  having  first  secured  a  free 
miner's  certificate. 

Another  levied  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  and  coke  exported, 
shipped,  or  delivered  from  mines  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  law  (which  was  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Premier  Dunsmuir, 
himself  the  largest  owner  of  coal  mines  in  the  Province)  will  yield 
over  $70,1300  revenue  per  annum. 

Justice  Martin,  of  the  supreme  court,  wss  sent  to  the  Porcupine 
district  to  adjust  the  claims  arising  in  consequence  of  the  provisional 
readjustment  of  the  international  boundary  line  with  the  United  States. 
Judge  Martin  has  full  power  to  decide,  and  there  is  no  appeal  allowed 
from  his  decision. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  assessment  act,  lode  mines,  the  profits  of 
which  exceed  $5,000  yearly,  are  hereafter  taxed  2  percent;  also  placer 
mines  producing  over  $2,000. 

The  attempt  to  incorporate  the  L^ke  Bennett  Railway,  to  parallel 
ihs  White  Pass  Railroad,  from  Skagway  to  White  Horse,  failed,  the 
government  not  favoring  other  than  all-Canadian  routes  to  the  north. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Province  will  continue  to  hold  sittings  in 
both  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  The  attempt  to  make  the  capital  the 
only  place  where  the  court  should  be  held,  as  is  the  case  in  every  other 
Provmce  in  Canada,  failed,  owing  Co  the  strenuous  opposition  of  repre- 
sentatiTes  from  the  main^nd.  /  ",-,,-,.-,  I,-, 
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No  cban^  was  mode  in  the  eight-hour  law,  the  pressure  in  favor 
thereof  being  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Consequently,  it  is  still 
illegal  for  any  person  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  outof  twenty- 
four  in  any  mine  in  British  Columbia.  Any  ^ent  or  owner  so  employ- 
ing men  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  eacn  day  for  each  man  so 
employed. 

Abraham  E.  Shith,  Gonsid. 

ViCTOKiA,  September  6,  1900. 


TUKON  TEBBTTOBT. 

There  has  been  a  marked  falline  off  in  the  importation  of  American 
goods  into  this  territory  during  the  year,  for  reasons  as  follows: 

In  1897  and  1898,  goods  were  rushed  in  from  the  Pacific  coast  cities 
of  the  United  States  by  the  large  mercantile  houses,  and  everything 
in  the  nature  of  supplies-brought  here  sold  at  large  profits.  AJs  com- 
petition developed,  nowever,  the  buyers  went  into  the  Canadian  market 
in  order  to  avoid  the  duty>  which  averages  25  per  cent. 

There  are  many  lines  of  American  goods  which  will  always  be  used 
in  this  territory,  such  as  canned  meats,  fresh  ham  and  bacon,  canned 
fruits,  condensed  milk,  and  hardware.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  shelf  and  builders'  hardware  will  always  be  used,  also 
picks,  shovels,  axes,  wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Cumberland  coal  is  imported  for  blacksmith  work  only. 

Though  Canadian  clothing  has  not  the  style  and  finish  of  American 
goods,  in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  duty,  it  does  not  pay  to  bring  in  the 
utter. 

Stoves,  granite  ware,  tinware,  etc.,  are  mostJy  bought  in  Canada. 
Most  of  me  wines  and  liquors  that  are  not  imported  direct  from  France 
and  other  foreign  countries  will  always  be  bought  in  Canada. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  values  of  importations  of  American 
goods,  as  many  Victoria  and  Vancouver  merchants  buy  our  goods,  pay 
wie  duty,  and  reship  them  in  bond  to  Dawson  via  the  Lynn  Canal  to 
SkE^^ay,  thence  by  rail  and  steamer. 

The  amount  exported  to  the  interior  from  Skyway  for  the  {fast  fiscal 
year  was: 


1899— July J101,433 

August 201,80S 

September 279,076 

October 127,018 

November 33, 064 

December 17, 834 

1900-J(uiuary 21,002 


1900— Febmary $94,297 

March 102,476 

April 66,989 

May 128,680 

June 208,846 


Total 1,S 


This  does  not  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  bonded  goods 
that  passed  through  here,  as  at  least  one-half  represents  articles  bought 
in  the  States  with  duty  paid  at  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  and  then  taken 
through  here  as  foreign.  These  amount  to  about  $1,500,000  for  the 
same  period. 

Via  St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  and  the  lower  Yukon  route,  the  total  value 
of  importations  of  American  goods  from  June  30  to  September  30, 
190  ',  was  only  $897,432.86,  whOe  from  June  30  to  September  30, 1899, 
the  total  value  was  $1,988,344.24,  or  more  Chan  double  this  year's.  Ves- 
sels arriving  in  1899  numbered  55;  from  June  30  to  September  30, 
1900,43. 
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More  goods  would  have  come  up  the  river  via  St.  Michaela  but  for 
the  Nome  rush,  as  ma^  mercantile  houses,  owners  of  steamers,  ordered 
floods  sent  in  via  the  Lynn  Canal  and  rail  and  upper  river  route. 


The  output  of  gold  from  this  territory  haa  been  increasing  very  fast, 
the  yield  for  this  year  beine  considerably  larger  than  it  was  last  season. 
This  has  been  in  spite  or  the  fact  tl^t  the  averse  values  of  the 
gravels  worked  have  been  steadily  decreasing,  for  uie  richest  mines 
were  worked  first.  However,  in  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  steadily  declining  so  that  the  miners  are  enabled  to  work 
properties  that  would  not  have  yielded  profits  in  1&97  and  1898. 
There  should  be  a  continuous  output  of  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  a 
year  fer  many  years  to  come,  if  the  cost  of  working  decreases,  as  it 
promiises  to  do,  and  more  encouragement  is  given  by  the  government, 
the  transportation  companies,  and  the  trading  companies.  There  have 
been  located  within  40  miles  of  Dawson,  in  small  claims,  over  40,000 
acres  of  gravel,  to  say  nothing  of  much  larger  areas  granted  and  con- 
cessions sold  at  Ottawa  for  mining  by  hydraulic,  dr^ging,  and  other 
methods. 

That  the  rates  of  freight,  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  of  living,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  will  continue  to  be  reduced  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  W^es  for  men  now  average  <I4  per  day  and  board  (which  costs 
from  $1.50  to  ^2),  making  total  cost  about  $5.50  to  $7  per  day.  E^rly 
this  year  the  rate  was  from  $7  to  ^  per  day,  and  last  summer  from 
9&  to  $10. 

The  richer  mines,  which  could  afford  to  pay  these  high  wages,  are 
nearly  all  worked  out,  and  yet  they  represent  a  very  snmll  portion  of 
the  gold-bearifig  placers  that  have  bt^n  located.  Where  one  claim 
wouM  pay  under  tne  conditions  prevailing  in  1897,  at  least  ten  claims 
will  now  pay  a  profit.  As  costs  are  reduced,  still  larger  numbers  of 
claims  will  be  valuablt^  for  working.  Unless,  however,  many  of  the 
present  conditions  are  changed,  and  they  promise  to  be  changed  soon, 
thegoid  output  from  the  district  will  surely  decrease. 

The  main  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  working  are  as  follows: 

1.  Combination  on  the  part  of  merchanta  and  traders  and  all  who 
deal  with  the  miners  to  keep  the  prices  up.  There  are  in  Dawson  a 
^eat  many  people  who  make  a  business  of  watehing  the  market,  form- 
mg  corners,  and  raising  prices.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  price 
of  staple  articles  of  food  double  or  treble  in  valae  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

2.  High  cost  of  transportation  from  SkMjway  to  Dawson,  or  by  sea 
and  up  the  Yukon  River  to  Dawson.  The  Nome  excitement  has 
prevented  much  freight  coming  up  the  river  this  summer  from  St. 
Michaels,  and  as  a  conseauence  the  steamers  on  the  upper  river  have 
been  unable  to  handle  tne  freight  from  White  Horse.  The  rate  of 
$125  per  ton  has  prevailed,  whiS  it  was  expected  early  in  the  season 
that  the  rate  for  large  quantities  would  not  exceed  $80  per  ton.  In 
fact,  that  rate  was  tentatively  promised  to  a  number  of  the  larger  min- 
ing companies.  That  these  rat«s  will  be  very  much  reduced  next 
season  there  should  be  little  doubt,  and  aside  from  the  saving  in  freight 
another  advantage  that  will  follow  will  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  sys- 
tem of  forming- comers  in  the  Boarkethere.  C  h^OqIc 
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3.  Bad  condition  of  the  roads  on  the  creeks  and  consequent  excessive 
freight  rates  to  the  mines.  At  times,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take 
freight  along  the  main  creekB  except  on  mule  back.  This  prevents 
the  moving  of  machinery  and  leads  to  a  consequent  delay  of  work  on 
many  claims.  The  average  rate  of  freight  from  Dawson  to  the  mines 
during  this  summer,  wheo  it  was  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past,  was  from  3  to  15  centsper  pound,  or  from  $60  to  J300  per  ton, 
according  to  the  distance.  The  government  is  busy  now  putting  in 
roads  that  will  afford  considerable  relief  on  several  of  the  creeks. 

i.  Unsatisfactory  mining  regulations,  which  cause  many  disputes  as 
to  title  and  heavy  cost  for  semement.  This  is  due  to  having  regula 
tions  here  adapted  for  other  districts  and  other  conditions;  but  the 
government  is  now  taking  steps  to  reform  all  these  things. 

5.  Royalty:  A  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  output  of  any  clum 
over  J15,000  per  year  is  made.  This,  with  the  miner's  license,  recording 
fees,  and  other  government  charges,  is  a  heavier  tax  than  any  industry 
in  any  part  of  the  world  can  stand,  and  preveots  the  workmg  of  a 
great  many  mines  in  this  district. 

6.  Giambling  unrestricted:  Leaving  out  all  other  causes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  terrible  drain  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  gold 
from  the  creeks  has  done  very  much  toward  retarding  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  country. 

7.  Fuel :  As  a  large  part  of  the  ground  worked  must  be  thawed,  gen- 
erally with  steam,  immense  quantities  of  fuel  is  required,  consequently 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  extensively  worked  have 
been  denuded  of  forests,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  increasing  very  fast. 
From  $12  to  (145  per  cord  is  now  paid  for  wood.  The  remedy  for  this 
difficulty  wOl  lie  m  building  a  railroad  from  Dawson  to  the  principal 
creeks,  to  convey  wood  and  coal.  Even  at  what  would  be  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  freight  for  this  transportation,  fuel  could  be  landed  at 
the  mines  at  much  less  than  the  present  cost. 

Considerable  capital  has  come  in  here  from  England  in  a  tentative 
way,  probably  three  or  four  million  dollars,  and  the  representatives 
have  stated  that  their  people  were  prepared  to  put  in  any  amount  that 
the  conditions  would  justify.  Their  experience  of  the  past  two  years, 
however,  has  been  discouraging,  and  a  number  of  them  speak  of  quit- 
ting entirely  unless  changes  are  brought  about  that  will  enable  them 
to  handle  large  areas  of  gravel  cheaply. 

Outside  of  the  investment  in  gravel,  the  best  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment of  capital  here  now  would  be  building  a  railroad  from  Dawson 
to  thecreeks  to  convey  fnel,  and  building  a  mtch,  or  ditches,  from  some 
of  the  main  streams  to  bring  water  in  large  quantities  for  hydraulic 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  work  in  the  mines  will  be  done  in  the  sommer  in  future. 
The  winter  work  will  be  mainly  in  the  way  of  development,  laying 
tunnels,  opening  up  breasts  or  securing  fuel 

CWPPBB  AND  QOAETZ. 

There  have  been  no  discoveries  of  copper  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Considerable  prospecting  is  being  done  near  White  Horse, 
and  some  of  this  by  the  representatives  of  large  capital.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  much  about  the  value,  but  good  results  have  been  claimed. 
Not  much  attention  has  been  {nid  to  quartz  until  lately.     A  good  maaj 
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reports  of  discoveries  have  reached  here,  and  some  prospecting  is  being 
done  near  Dawson  and  along  tlie  Yukon  and  its  brandies  farther  up, 
and  no  doubt  vtlluable  quarte  discoveries  will  be  made. 

BOADS  AND   TBAIL8  TO  THE  MD0E8. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  new  trail  some  40  miles  long  was  constructed 
from  a  point  about  the  mouth  of  Bonanza  Creek  up  over  the  ridge 
(the  watershed  between  Bonanza  Creek  and  its  tributaries  and  Hunker 
and  Dominion  creeks  and  their  tributaries);  also  one  fi-om  the  same 
point  about  5  miles  up  Bonanza  Creek  Valley,  The  Ridge  road,  above 
referred  to,  had  a  spur  running  down  Grold  Bottom  Creek,  a  branch  of 
Hunker  Creek,  to  its  mouth;  a  branch  running  to  the  Forks  of  Eldo- 
rado and  Bonanza,  sind  a  branch  running  to  Cariboo  City,  at  the  mouth 
of  Cariboo  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Dominion  Creek, 

The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  rood  and  street  improve- 
ments in  the  Territory  from  June  30,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  was 
$105,609.72.  _ 

The  following  roads  are  now  under  course  of  construction :  A  wagon 
rood  up  Bonanza  Creek  Valley  to  Grand  Forks  (at  the  confluence  of 
Eldorado  with  Bonanza  Creek),  a  distance  of  about  16  miles  (the  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  built  a  year  ago);  the  continuation  of  the  Ridge 
road,  which  was  built  last  fall,  from  it^  terminus  to  the  mouth  of  Gold 
Run  Creek,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  A  road  is  also  being  built  up 
Eldorado  Creek  from  its  mouth,  at  Grand  Forks,  to  a  point  about  4 
miles  distant.  There  is  also  under  construction  a  trail  from  the  city 
of  Dawson  to  a  point  on  the  Klondike  River  opposite  the  moutii 
of  Bonanza  Creek,  this  latter  point  being  the  commencement  of  the 
Ridge  trail  and  the  road  up  Bonanza  Valley.  A  bridge  has  also  been 
ordered  to  cross  the  Klondike  River  at  this  point. 

From  June  30,  1900,  to  September  11,  1900,  the  sum  of  *15,665.2{1 
has  been  expended  for  road  making,  and  by  me  time  the  roads  nov 
under  course  of  construction  are  finished,  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $110,000  will  have  been  expended. 


Revenue  is  derived  only  from  the  wood  consumed  outside  of  the 
mining  industrv,  that  employed  by  steamers  plying  up  and  down  the 
river  in  the  Yukon  territory,  and  by  the  people  living  in  Dawson  or 
running  road  houses  and  stores  outside  of  the  city. 

All  me  wood  used  on  the  creeks  for  mining  operations  is  free  from 
Crown  dues  to  all  claim  owners  or  laymen. 

The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  by  steamers  during  this  year  will 
amount  to  about  25,000  cords,  which,  at  50  cents  a  cord  for  Crown 
dues,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  812,500.  The  (Quantity  of  wood  consumed 
by  residents  of  Dawson  and  by  people  running  stores  and  road  houses 
and  other  places  of  business  outside  of  Dawson  amounts  to  about 
20,000  cords,  which  at  the  same  rate,  will  also  yield  about  $10,000. 

As  regards  the  production  of  lumber,  it  amounted,  during  the  year 
1899  to  about  4,000,000  feet  B.  M.,  from  which  the  government 
derived  a  revenue  of  |3  per  thousand  feet  B.  M.  The  timber  from 
which  lumber  can  be  manufactured  can  be  cut  only  on  timber  berths 
granted  under  lease  by  the  Department  of  the  Intierior  and  on  which 
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a  boDua  of  (^0  a  equare  mile  has  been  paid  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
license.  The  production  of  lumber  for  this  year  will  amount  to  about 
the  Bame  quantity  aa  last  year,  bo  that  a  revenue  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  obtained  from  this  source. 


COAL   AND  OTHBB  LANDS. 

During^  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  there  have  been  sold 
about  2,400  acres  of  coal  land  in  this  territory  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
acre.  Of  other  kinds  of  land,  there  has  been  sold  a  little  over  600 
acres,  mostly  for  town-site  purjjoaes,  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre.  The 
town  site  of  White  Horse  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  said  sale. 

There  has  been  quite  a  demand  during  the  past  few  mouths  for  land 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  rate  of  $10,  which  was  fixed  for  town- 
site  purposes,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  granting  these  applications, 
as  the  applicants  hesitate  to  pay  it. 


The  following  statement  is  made  by  the  Crown  timber  office,  Dawson 
Agency,  Yukon  Territory: 

Seceiplafor  hay  and  wood,  jtcoo/  ytar  ended  Juite,  1900. 


Month. 

Boniu. 

Royalty. 

Timber 
permit.. 

Solzurei^ 

»„™>. 

=sr'- 

W 

18W. 

0, 114. 78 
2)304.22 
1,088.  IB 

124.  SO 
129.20 

608.57 

tl,295.ze 

iil 

l.MO.OO 
412,00 

i,mso 

2!  288!  00 

tl.DOO.OD 

€i 

60.00 

llBiso 
549.  TO 
9S8.,» 

TIS^W 
»4.fiO 

«~ 

rw.oa 

»IS2.00 

sss 

im.m 

,„,^. 

mi.» 

■■iSS 

j.aoioo 

1411.25 

2imi;25 

1,21D.«I 

l.OOOioD 

Total 

4,M6.00 

11,009.84 

IS,007.4& 

'■""' 

8,618.14 

■t.es*.Ti 

*3,W&S6 

Total  receipltfrom  saUt  of  Dominion  Uitub,  fitcal  year  aided  June,  1900. 


1899-^uly $8,032.83 

AugOBl 7, 537. 91 

September 3, 122. 30 

October 1,738.13 

November 7, 458. 11 

December 5,782.02 

1900— Jannary 7,858.13 

Ftnamnal  sUUemati  0/  gold 
Freeir 


1900— Febmary «3,525.88 

March 4,910.00 

April 2.157.23 


*£y. 

Jane 4,586.90 

Total...-. 68,846.24 

oSuxforJacal  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 

ira'  certificstee f79,528.00 

linggrantB 14, 250. 00 

Benenola 59,810.00 

ABB^TUoenta,  placer ., 11, 624, 00 

Re^Btered  docnments: 

Placer 77,462.00 

Quartz 472.60 

Abstracto 6,528.50 

Water  gnnta 710.00 
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QnaTte-ioining  graute $2, 976. 00 

Awpigntntititu,  quartz 172. 50 

Certificatee  of  work,  quartz 147. 50 

CertJflcAtee  of  partnerahip,  qatitt 47. 60 

Rental  of  hydraulic  concMBions 3,225.00 

Belocations 10, 275. 00 

InfriDfpments  on  Government  fntctions 2,663.76 

Chsnging  name  of  quartz  claim 26.00 

Saleof  cSume  ae  per  public  competition  at  Ottawa 2,701.50 

Payments  in  lieu  of  oneaBnieut  work: 

Quartz 200.00 

Plater 7,400.00 

Certificatee  of  work,  placer 3, 196. 00 

Certiflcat«a  of  partnership,  placer 234.00 

Payments  in  lieu  of  aeeesamente  on  work  with  penalty,  placer 3, 000. 00 

Protest  forfeitures 620. 00 

Reflnda  on  account  of  royalty 197. 61 

Amonnt  reported  lost  from  office 136.00 

Gain  by  aeeay 3, 080. 46 

PlacersaeigiimentB,  November,  1899 4.00 

Total 219,372.81 

OBAHn  roRKS. 

Free  miners' certificatee $18,298.00 

Royalty 324,482.49 

342,760.49 

HUNKKB  CB¥BK. 

Free  miners' certificates 3,850.00 

Royalty 39,903.29 

43, 753.  29 

DOHIKIOH  buwB. 

Free  miners' certificates 8,444.00 

Royalty 94,74S.06 

103, 193. 06' 


Free  miners'  certificatee 610. 00 

Royalty 20,308.85 

20,918.85 


Free  miners'  certificates 170.00 

Royalty 49,036.96 

49, 208. 96 

SSLKIBK. 

Free  miners'  certif!cBt«e , 1 ,  962. 00 

Placer-mining  grants 1,515.00 

Quartz-mining  grants 46.00 

Assi^nmenlii 84.00 

Registered  documente 5.00 

Water  grants 62.60 

3,663.60 


Free  miners'  certificates 1 ,  512. 00 

Placer-mining  grants 2, 5(6. 00 

Quartz-mining  grants 200. 00 

Assignments 466. 00 

Renewals 2,520.00 

Relocations 796.00 

Rc^etered  documents 57. 50 

Certificate  of  work  (placer) 48.00 

J  -    8,103j60 

CnOO<^lC 
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Free  miner'B  certifieatea $2, 632. 00 

Qufljtz-mining  grants 145.00 

Awi^ments,  quartz 100.00 

Certiflcates  of  work,  quarts! 7.60 

R^stered  documents,  quartz 18.00 

J2,e02.60 

D ALTON  TRATI~ 

Free  miner'fl  certiflcates 280. 00 

Quartst-mining  grants 5.00 

ABsignmenbi 14.00 

Placer-nuaing  grants 180.00 

449.00 

Free  miner's  wrtiflcatea 1,140.00 

Flacer-mining  grants 1,  :!30.00    ' 

Aasignments S4.00 

2,404.00 

BOOTAUNQUA. 

Free  minei^s  certiflcat«B 90.00 

Placer-miniog  Krants 300.00 

Assignments,  placer 24.00 

Certiflcatee  of  piutnership 10.00 

424.00 

Boyalty  collected  by  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 146, 254, 79 

1898 101.00 

Royalty  collected  by  Bank  of  Britjsh  North  Araeri  ca 50. 00 

Royalty  collected  at  DawBon .' 66,808.95 

Total 999,255.69 

To  tiiia  can  be  added  royalty  paid  since  June  30  of  over  $500,000,  ao 
that  the  revenue  from  gold  commissioner's  office  is  about  $1,500,000. 

DAWSON   BBVENUE8. 

Balanee  theetfor  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
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Tkxm. 

VUne. 

] 

13.  MS,  810 

Imfmie  ai  Dawaoti /or  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


.      Total 1,443,720.00 

itEVENna  coUiBcntD. 

Duty $356,684.92 

Tonnue  dnea 3, 464. 08 

Other  revcDues &43.40 


Total 360,992.40 

Tonnage,  port  of  Dav»on,  for  jiacoJ  year  ended  June.  SO,  1300. 


Nomber 

Tom. 

CW. 

131 

262 

B8.«» 

Mo  recorrt  oi  caiRO  tons  kept 


Number 

Ton-. 

Cargo 

Creivs. 

I        riftomStMl  hmel 

<6 

36,778 
W,H2 

a  IS. 483 

M.B47 

17S1 

Michael 

M,K» 

196 

M.M8 

15,032 

' 

OROSS. 

0™ton. 

Cewi 

113,397 

J"  606 

ELECTRIC   LIOHT. 


The  Dawson  Electric  Ligbt&nd  Power  Company,  Limited,  was  organ- 
ized in  1898,  under  the  laws  of  Canada,  capitalized  with  $150,000, 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  in  1898  was  600  lights.  In  1899,  new  boil- 
ers and  engines  and  dynamoswere  installed  with  a  capacity  of  2,500 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1 29  J^ 
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lights,  but  this  waa  not  sufficient  for  the  demands.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  further  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  possible  output  of  the  plant  at  present  is  7,000  16-candlepower 
lamps  and  300  horsepower  in  motors. 

llie  machinery  is  the  latest  improved  high-pressure  loog-distance 
transmission,  Imperial  Electric  (Company  dynamos  and  "Ideal"  en- 
gines, and  the  standard  type  boiler,  all  United  States  equij)ment.  The 
company  is  pre^red  to  "deliver  power  for  all  paiposes  within  a  radius 
of  35  miles  of  Dawson.  There  are  3,000  electric  lights  burning  in 
Dawson  to-day,  before  the  lighting  season  begins  in  earnest,  and  there 
will  be  many  more  this  winter.  Cost  of  lights^  15  cents  per  night  in 
summer;  25  cents  per  night  in  winter  for  each  light 

TELEPHONES. 

The  Yukon  Telephone  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  organized  in  1898, 
and  capitalized  with  J75,O0O. 

Telephone  lines  extend  to  all  the  creeks  within  a  radius  of  60  miles. 
The  phones  are  universally  used  in  town.  The  monthly  rentals  are 
^0  per  month.    Toll  rates  range  from  41  to  $5  per  message. 

The  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

StlaU  price*  at  Damton. 
TOOWTUTFB,  wrc. 

Flour , per  100  pounds..  $12.00 

Rice ; per  pound. .  .  16 

Soiled  oatB do .20 

Dried  fraits do ,22 

SpicM do....  1.50 

■  C&tmed  vegetables .'.per  case  ot  2  dozen. .  8.00 

Butter per  pound..       $0.50  to    .75 

Pickles,  quart  botUea each. .  1. 00 

Pickled  pork per  pound..  .35 

Corned  beef do .36 

Pickles 4^allon  keg. .  3.60 

Canned  fleh,  2'pound  tine per  dozen..  7.60 

French  eudinee do 8. 00 

Highland  cream .'.jrar  case  of  4  dozen..  16.00 

Eagle  milk do 15.00 

Jam,  1-pound  tin per  dozen..  4,60 

Clamaand  oysters,  2-pound  tine do 7.50 

Chewing  tobacco per  pound..  1.00  to  1.  GO 

Smoking  tobacco do 1.00  to  2.00 

Candies do .75  to  2. 00 

Orange  and  citron  peel do .75 

Codfish do .26 

Crackers do .  25  to   ,  60 

6inip per  gallon..  2. 50  to  3. 00 

Lard per  pound..  .26 

Laundry  soap per  box  of  20  bars..  4.00 

Smyrna  figs .' '. per  pound..  .50 

Macaroni do .  .90 

Plum  pudding do .76 

Pearl  barley dol  - . .  .20 

Dried  pease do....  ,16 

Beef  extracts do 4.00 

Beans do .10 

Bacon do .40 

Com  meal do .20 
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Guined  firnits per  case  of  2  dozen. .  $13. 50 

Eraporated  vegetables per  pound..  .50 

Tea do ,60 

Balnion  bellies do ,35 

Sauerkraut 4-gaUonk^..  5.00 

Canned  meat,  2-pound  tins perdoEen..  8.00 

8t  Charles  cream percaeeof  4  dozen..  13.50 

Honey pergaDon..  3.00 

Sugar,  SBpJcor  barrel per  pound..  '     .16 

Black  fles do .25 

Cream  coeeee do ,40 

Tapioca do .25 


CLOTHINO. 

SaitB »25.00to$50.00 

Panto 6. 00  to    la.  00 

OverallB 1.50  to     2.00 

Overall  jackets 1.50  to     2.00 

"Woolen  flhirte 2. 50  to     8. 00 

Woolen  underwear per  suit. .  5. 00  to    15. 00 

Miners'  shoes 5. 00  to    16. 00 

Miners'  hipboote 10. 00  to    U.OO 

habhware,  jstc 

Beantean  picks,  with  handle $6.00 

Axes 3.00 

Shovels 3.00 

Asbeatus  paper per  pound. .  .  27J 

Wire  screen per  yard.,  ,75 

Coal: 

Per  pound $0.12} 

Per  ton 25.00 

Pick  handles: 

Each .76 

Per  dozen 7.50 

Iron  in  large  quantities per  pound..  .20 

Steel  in  lai^  quantities do .25 

Nails ,do....  .20 

Caribou  stove  No.  7 36,00 

Rivets per  pound-,  .40 

McClaiy  range 130.00 

Great  West  range,  6  holes 150.00 

Famous  Oar  heating  stove '    75.00 

B.  C.  Teslin  heating  stove 20.00 

Hydraulic  nozzles 20.00 

Cylinder  oil per  gallon, .  2. 00 

Boiled  oil do 3.50 

Hachineoil do 2.00 

Turpentine do 3.00 

Cool  oil do 1.50 

laim  foige 125.00 

Small  toTge a).  00 

PrtKnl  rate  ofvxtges  <a  Davwoti. 

Carpenters perhour..  $1.00to  $1.26 

Blacksmiths : do 1.50 

MachinJBtB do 2.00 

laborers do 80  to     1. 00 

Minera" per  month.,  100.  OO 

Barkeepers per  day. .  15.00 

Eeetantant  and  hotel  waiters' -. do 5.00 

Clerks  in  itores' per  month.,  100. 00  to  200. 00 

Managers  of  storea' do 500.00 

'And  boordj  no  work  on  Sundays.  *  And  board.  'And  upward.     1^ 
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General  help per  honr.,  tO.  80 

Cooke  in  r^tsurante per  week..  50.00 

Cooks  on  the  creeks' per  month , ,  160. 00 

Electriciana per  hoar..  1.00 

■  Engineers per  day..  12.60 

Boys do 6.00 

AGRICULTUEE,  ETC. 

ExperimeDts  were  made  on  the  Acklin  farm,  2  miles  from  Dawson, 
in  1898  and  18d£.  Moat  of  the  seeds  were  sown  in  boxes  in  cabins 
and  transplanted  to  open  ground  from  May  1  to  June  1.  Thia  year, 
all  seeds  were  sown  in  open  ground  from  May  1  to  June  1.  We  have 
growing  weather  from  May  1  to  September  15. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  grown  here  for  the  past  three 
years:  Lettuce,  cabbie,  cauliflower,  celery,  spinach,  peas,  radishes, 
mustard,  kale,  carrots,  turuips,  beets,  strmg  beans,  oi-oad  Windsor 
beans,  onions,  mta-bagas,  rhubarb,  endive,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and 
tomatoes,  and  cucumbers  have  been  raised  this  season  successfuliy. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  sowing  and  cutting  certain  varieties 
of  cereals: 

Oais. — ^Abundance,  early  gotham,  improved  lagonia.  Sown  April 
25;  cut  August  20. 

.ffor^. -^Canadian  thurp,  trooper,  royal  six-rowed,  Odessa.  Sown 
May  20;  cut  August  25. 

Wheat. — Preston,  perdy,  lagonia,  white  fife,  red  fife.  Sown  May 
20;  cut  August  25. 

The  grain  has  done  exceptionally  well,  being  well  matured  and  well 
filled.  The  wheat  and  barley  grown  this  year  are  from  seed  sown  last 
year^  and  are  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  last  season. 

From  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  last  three  years,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  hay  and  grain  sbould  not  be  extensively  g^wn 
here,  including  winter  wheat,  as  I  believe  the  climate  to  be  as  suitable 
as  in  the  Northwest  Territory  or  Northern  States  of  the  United  States. 

Experiments  were  made  with  timothy  and  red  clover  last  season, 
and  they  were  among  the  first  green  stuff  to  make  an  appearance  thLs 
year.     They  are  now  well  matured. 

As  to  flowers,  the  success  attending  their  growth  proves  conola- 
sively  that  all  hardy  annuals  and  some  hardy  perennials  will  do  well 
in  this  so-called  "Frozen  North."  The  following  flowers  have  been 
grown  the  past  two  years:  Pansies,  asters,  balsam,  nasturtiums,  dian- 
tfaus,  stocks,  mignonette,  dahlias,  calendulias,  chrysanthemums,  cen- 
turian,  cornflower,  sweet  peas,  annual  chrysanthemums,  primroses, 
daisies,  pinks,  poppies,  sunflowers,  and  hollyhocks. 

Next  year  nothing  bat  flowers  and  berries  will  be  grown  on  this  farm, 
as  the  vegetables  cmtivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dawson  overstocked  the 
market  this  season. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  low  tablelands  of  this  region  ia  veiy  pro- 
ductive. Turnips  have  been  grown  that  weighed  16  pounds,  ruta-b^«s 
16  pounds,  radishes  4  pounds,  carrots  3^  pounds,  parsnips  3  pounds. 
These  are  now  on  exhibition  on  Second  avenue,  Dawson  City. 

Growing  weather  here  is  from  May  1  to  September  15,  or  1  might 
say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  There  are  cool  nights  the  first 
part  of  May  and  light  frosta  the  latter  part  of  August,  enough  to  kill 
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string  beans,  cucumbers,  and  buckwheat,  and  some  of  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  flowers.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  the  &cst  killing  frost  was  on 
October  2. 

Fourteen  different  kinds  of  vegetablea  were  gathered  from  the  open 
ground  on  this  farm  garden  October  2,  1898.  We  have  almost  contin- 
uous sunshine  here  tor  ninety  days,  vegetation  growing  very  rapidly. 

The  valleys  and  islands  of  the  Yukon  offer  great  opportunities  to  ^e 
practical  farmer  with  pluck,  energy,  and  capital.  These  three  things, 
however,  are  necessary  in  this  country,  as  it  is  both  tedious  and  expen- 
sive to  bring  a  piece  of  land  under  cultivation;  but  it  has  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  for  the  last  three  years  that  the  climate  is  suitable 
and  the  soil  productive. 

The  tillable  land  in  this  vicinity  is  fast  taking  on  a  domestic 
appearance. 

Ingeeia,  etc — Butterflies,  caterpillars,  g^nats,  flies,  moths,  several 
kinds  of  bugs,  black  ants,  spiders,  hornets,  yellow  jackets,  toads,  and 
mice  are  found  in  this  region;  also  the  Klondike  mosquitoes — none  of 
the  latter,  however,  are  at  Dawson. 

F08T-0rFICE   AND  HAIL  FAdUTIBS. 

The  new  post-office  at  Dawson  is  now  occupied,  and  all  modem  facil- 
ities for  handling  mail  matter  of  all  grades  are  in  operation.  There 
should  be  now  a  oiweekly  service  in  winter  time  between  White  Horse 
and  Dawson,  and  the  limit  1,000  pounds  each  trip.  There  would  then 
not  be  the  least  cause  for  complaint,  as  that  would  allow  all  second- 
class  mail  to  be  brought  in,  ana  stop  the  accumulation  of  second-class 
matter  at  Seattle  and  White  Horse  during  the  winter  months. 

The  service  should  also  be  extended  during  the  winter  to  the  towns 
of  Eagle  City,  Circle  City,  and  the  Tanana,  Alaska,  as  the  population 
of  those  localities  is  increasing. 

The  revenue  from  the  post-office  at  Dawson  exceeds  the  expendi- 
tures. This  year,  there  was  a  gain  of  some  $5,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

Post-office  money  orders  are  being  issued  at  Dawson  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000  per  month,  over  three-Mths  of  which  ^oes  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  correspondence  from  and  to  the  United  States  is  about 
the  same. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  impossible  to  convince  one  who  has  never  been  as  far  north  as 
this  that  tne  climate  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is.  It  is  very  dry.  There  are 
no  winds,  and,  as  a  consequence,  people  are  not  nearly  so  much  affected 
by  the  cold  here  in  winter  as  in  many  lower  latitudes.  In  fact,  to 
many  the  winter  here  is  regarded  us  very  pleasant. 

laere  are  practically  but  two  seasons — winter  and  summer — the 
former  from  October  X  to  May  1.  From  May  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember it  is  warm.  The  snow  melts  and  is  all  gone  in  the  month 
of  April.  Sluicing  commences  iu  May  and  continues  until  late  in 
Sept«Dber. 

COAL. 

lliere  is  an  abundance  of  coal  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Dawson. 
It  is  of  a  semilignite  character,  and  is  taken  from  seam  outcroppings 
from  the  surface  of  the  hills,  improving  in  quality  as  the  depth  of  t£e 
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(nine  increases.  The  present  retail  pric«  is  t25per  ton,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  wood  it  is  cheaper  to  bui-n  than  the  latter.  In  another  year 
coal  will  have  to  be  used  as  the  Bupply  of  wood  near  the  mining  claims 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dawson  is  about  exhausted. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  two  routes  to  this  Territory  at  present:  One  from  the , 
Pacific  coast  via  St.  Michael,  Alaska,-  thence  up  the  Yukon  Kiver; 
another  via  Lynn  Canal  and  Skagway,  thence  by  rail  to  White  Horse, 
and  from  there  by  steamers  to  Dawson.  When  navigation  is  open, 
the  first  rout«  takes  from  five  to  six  weeks  to  cover^  the  latter  route, 
about  two  Weeks,  The  Lynn  Canal  route  is  given  the  preference  at 
all  times  when  freight  is  needed  in  a  hurry.  The  route  via  St.  Michael 
is  principally  usedny  the  large  mercantile  houses  operating  their  own 
steamers.  Through,  rates  of  freight  from  Skagway  to  Dawson  are  as 
follows:    . 

[All  IralCbt,  except  saotlierwiMproTlded  lor;  no  single  piece  or  psckose  to  weigh  aver  !,0(»  poDnOs.] 

Shipmerdt  of  6  torn  and  uftder. — Through  rate,  $135  per  ton  weight,  provided  the 
sum  of  each  shipment  does  not  exceed  66  cubic  feet  to  each  2,0TO  pounda  weight. 
All  exc^es  to  be  charged  for  at  rate  of  SO  cents  per  cubic  foot 

Shipmenlt  of  over  6  torn. — Through  rate,  $117  per  ton  weight,  provided  the  Bum  of 
each  shipmeotdoea  not  exceed  55  cubic  feet  to  each  2,000  pounds  weight.  All  exceee 
to  be  charged  for  at  rate  of  80  c«nts  per  cubic  foot. 

Single  pieces  or  pocinyes. — Weighing  over  2,000  pounds,  hut  not  over  3,000  poundB, 
add  5  per  cent  of  rate;  over  3,000  pounds,  but  not  over  4,000  pounds,  add  10  per  cent 
of  rate;  over  4,000  pouode,  but  not  over  6,000  pounds,  add  15  per  cent  of  rate;  over 
5,000  pounds,  subject  to  spetual  engagement. 

Hay,  aetaal  vmgU. 


Eiteperum. 

"S«- 

[>flM>UlUI 

Tiom. 

tllS 

i 

Oata  and  feed,  indwUng  bran,  actual  tceighl. 

Per  Ion. 

$136 

115 

Live  etoek. ' 

Cattle  and  horses:  PerhewJ. 

In  shipments  of  lees  than  14  head $70.00 

In  shipments  of.14  head  and  over 66.00 

Calves  and  ooltfi,  under  6  months 35.00 


(Feed  to  be  charged  for  at  tariff  i«tee;  men  in  cbaige  to  pay  full  ^re.)    . 
Lumber,  laths,  and  shingles,  special. 
Boats  and  launches  set  up,  special  engagemenL 

N.  B. — Powder,  calcium  carbide,  acids,  gasoline,  and  naphtita  to  be  nnied  only  by 
special  engagement  (^iioff" 

Minimum  charge  on  any  single  shipment,  $3.  ^^y'\.'^l>^ 
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The  hijrb  rate  of  transportation  enhaoces  the  price  of  goods  to  the 
miner  and  mine  operator.  Some  remedy  should  oe  found  for  this.  It 
is  a  monopoly,  there  being  virtually  no  competition. 

The  freight  rates  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  by  steamer,  about  1,000 
miles,  are  only  from  tS  to  tl5  per  ton,  according  to  class  of  goods,  but 
from  Skagway  to  the  summit  or  boundary  line,  a  distance  of  24  miles 
by  rail,  tbe  rate  is  ^5  per  ton,  or  from  l^kagway  to  Bennett,  40  miles, 
$60  per  ton. 

Freight  rates  by  St.  Michael  are  about  the  same.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
a  railroad  will  soon  be  built  from  Valdez  or  some  other  convenient 
port  across  to  Ef^le  City,  Alaska,  when'  goods  can  be  carried  all  the 
year  round.  The  trade  along  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska  in  a  couple 
of  years  will  warrant  the  building  of  such  a  road. 

Passenger  rates  are  |I20  from  Skagway  to  Whtt«  Horse,  111  miles, 
or  about  ^  cents  per  mile;  $32  return  ticket.  The  road  is  a  narrow 
guBge  and  it  takes  eight  horn's  for  the  trip,  or  at  the  rate  of  14  miles 
perliour,  including  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  for  lunch.  Trains  make 
one  trip  each  day,liauling  freight  as  well  as  passenger  cars.  The  trip 
could  easily  be  made  in  one-hau  the  time,  as  the  roadbed  is  good. 


There  are  two  banks  at  Dawson,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
capital,  $6,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  capital, 
$5,000,000;  reserve  fund,  $1,625,000.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce is  about  to  absorb  the  ^nk  of  British  Columbia,  when  the  capi- 
tal of  this  bank  will  be  $8,000,000  with  a  reserve  fund  of  $2,000,000. 

The  two  banks  handled  $12,000,000  worth  of  gold  dust  the  past  sea- 
sou  in  addition  to  their  regular  business.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  2 
per  cent  up  to  $1,000,  and  1  per  cent  ai)ove.  Bate  of  interest  chai^d 
18  3  per  cent  a  month. 

These  banks  buy  gold  dust  at  about  $1  per  ounce  under  the  value 
of  the  dust,  to  pay  toem  for  handling,  transportation,  etc.  The  gold 
dust  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Seattle  and  to  the 
Selby  Smelting  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  best  results  have 
come  from  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Seattle. 

They  issue  their  own  notes,  or  give  drafts  on  their  agencies  in  New 
York,  Seattle,  or  in  Canada. 

TBLEOKAPH. 

A  through  connection  is  now  made  from  Dawson  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

LICENSES. 

The  license  for  carrying  on  the  sale  of  liquors  is  $1,500  per  year, 
with  $500  extra  for  privilege  of  bar  on  the  second  floor.  Permits, 
however,  have  to  be  oStainedat  Ottawa  to  bring  liquors  into  the  Terri- 
tory, and  there  is  a  duty  thereon  of  $2  per  galloR. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  Drew  t>eer  in  the  Territory. 

J.  C.  McOooK,  Conmd. 
■  Dawson,  Sy^tember  30,  1900. 
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MANITOBA.  - 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  industrid  or  commercial  con- 
ditions in  this  district  since  the  date  of  my  last  aonoal  report.  The 
crop  of  the  present  year  -was  very  poor  as  compared  with  the  usual 
yield  in  this  country.  A  long  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
reduced  the  cereal  crop  to  less  than  one-thii-d  of  the  average  of  former 
years,  and  later  in  the  season,  excessive  and  long-continued  rains  mate- 
rially damaged  the  small  amount  of  grain  that  was  harvested.  Improved 
prices  for  grain,  stock,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  products  have  nelped 
conditions,  out  taken  altogether  the  season  has  not  been  favorable  for 
the  farmer.  The  export  of  cattle  has  been  much  less  than  last  year. 
E^>ecially  has  this  been  true  of  young  cattle  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  grazing  and  feeding  purposes.  The  small  margin  of  differ- 
ence between  prices  here  and  in  the  States  has  not  justified  such  exDort, 
.  when  customs  duties  were  taken  into  account. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fresh-water  fisheries  constitute  an  important  industry  of  the 
district  The  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  the 
best  varieties  of  fish,  and  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  equipped 
fresh- water  fishing  plants  in  existence  are  located  here.  Under  pres- 
ent regulations,  fish  can  not  be  caught  or  handled  except  with  tackle 
and  appliances  owned  by  Canadian  capital.  This  practically  shuts  out 
American  competition.  At  the  present  time,  nearly  the  entire  fishing 
industry  of  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  close  trust,  which 
controls  the  business  absolutely.  The  trust  limits  the  size  of  the  catch, 
controls  the  export,  and  fixes  prices  both  wholesale  and  retail.  The 
catch  was  limited  this  season  to  5,000,000  poundSjabout  95  per  cent  of 
which  will  be  exported  to  the  United  States,  The  supply  of  fish  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers  seems  to  show  no  signs  of  diminution,  although 
fishing  has  been  extensively  carried  on  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  loe 
Canaman  government  has  established  hatcheries  at  different  points  and 
has  adopt^  other  measures  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fish,  wnich  seem 
to  be  effective. 

MINES   AND   FOBG8TB. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  district  have  steadily  increased  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  vast  mineral  deposits,  both  of  fuel  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  yet  largely  undeveloped,  afford  a  promising  field  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital. 

Extensive  forests  of  pulp  wood,  adjacent  to  alipost  unlimited  water- 
power,  also  invite  attention  of  capitalists. 

TRAN8FOBTATION  AKD  TBADB. 

The  transportation  facilities  throughout  the  settled  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  connecting  with  the  United  States,  are  quite  satisfactory  and 
are  being  extended  and  improved  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  now  six  lines  of  railroad  connecting  the  district  with  the 
United  States,  affording  ample  opportunity  to  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  for  getting  their  wares  into  the  markets  of  this  country. 
The  demand  for  our  goods  is  growing  with  the  increase  of  populatioo. 
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AJmoet  all  kinds  of  American  goods  are  sold  here.  The  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  greatly  exceed  tlie  total 
of  imports  from  all  other  countries.  The  present  Canadian  customs 
regulations  give  a  preferential  rate  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  of  SBi 
per  cent  on  all  imports  from  that  country,  which  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  American  dealers  and  will  "oe  keenly  felt  in  the  future. 
Aside  from  this,  no  changes  of  any  note  have  been  made  in  the  Cana- 
dian customs  tariff  during  the  past  year. 

No  discrimination  is  made  against  commercial  travelers  or  other 
agents  from  the  United  States  doing  bustneas  in  this  country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  dismct  has  increased  largely  over  last 
year,  but.I  am  unable  to  present  figures  showing  in  detail  tDe  volume 
of  such  commerce,  for  the  reason  that  the  records  of  all  customs  porta 
in  the  district  have  been  removed  to  Ottawa,  Ontario,  and  the  figures 
are  not  obtainable  here. 

The  exports  from  Winnipeg  to  th^  United  States  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1900,  as  shown  oy  certificates  issued  at  this  consulate, 
a^egate  1716,396.26,  as  against  $489;378.12  exported  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1899.  The  imports  into  the  district  from  the  tfnited 
States,  if  the  figures  could  be  given,  would  show  a  much  greater  rate 
of  increase. 

noaQEATION. 

The  immigration  into  the  district  during  the  present  year  has  fallen 
far  below  last  year's  high-water  mark  (perhaps  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  below),  and  will  not  aggregate  more  than  13,000  to  14,000'for  the 
year.  As  a  rule,  the  immigmnts  now  arriving  are  of  a  better  class 
than  in  former  years^  a  greater  effort  having  been  made  by  the  Domin- 
ion government  to  induce  emigration  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  than  heretofore. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territory  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1900 
was  about  4,500,  and  the  number  arriving  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  same  period  was  3,650. 


The  rate  of  wages  paid  laborers  in  Winnipeg  and  throughout  Mani- 
toba has  advanced  materially  over  that  of  last  year.  The  pay  of  day 
laborers  at  the  present  time  is  (1.50  to  (1.75  per  day:  that  of  carpen- 
ters Hi  cents  per  hour;  stone  masons  S5  cents  per  hour,  and  brick- 
layers 40  cents  per  hour.  Building  and  public  improvements  have 
been  actively  pushed  during  the  season,  and  all  who  wanted  to  work 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

W.  H.  H.  Gr&uah,  ConmH. 

WnwiPBQ,  Nimemb^  IS,  1900. 


NEW  BBUK8WICK. 

CAMPSKUSXOS. 

This  district  comprises  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  embracing  the  counties  of  Rest^uche  and  Gloucester  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Victoria.     Excepting  along 
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the  seacoaet  and  the  banks  of  the  Ueetigouche  River,  it  is  practically 
unsettled.  The  principal  towns  are  Campbellton  (population  3,800), 
Bathurst  (population  about  1,000),  and  Dalhousie  (population  about 
800).  As  stated  in  previous  reports,  agriculture  is  not  carried  od  to 
any  great  extent,  as  the  industnes  of  the  forest  and  fisheries,  the  only 
ones  of  importance  in  the  district,  are  more  profitable  than  farmiBg. 

TRADE   OOKDinONS. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  trade  conditions  during  the 
past  year.  Exporters,  merchants,  and  business  men  generally  are,  as 
a  rule,  fairly  contented  and  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

LUHBXK  IHDtVntY. 

•While  among  the  long-lumber  operatives  and  exporters  there  was 
comparative  satisfaction,  due  to  good  marketa  for  spruce  lumber  in 
Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe,  there  was  a  sliErht  uneasiness 
among  the  shingle  men.  This  was  due  to  low  prices  bemg  offered  for 
their  shingles  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  a  few  months. 
They  refrained  from  shipping  extensively  and  sought  a  market  where 
better  prices  could  be  obtained.  This  they  found  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  bcotia,  and  sent  the  greater  portion  of  their  lower  grades  of 
shingles  there. 


The  fishing  industry  improved  slightly.  The  catch  of  fish  was  on 
an  averM^o  equal  to  that  of  the  past  three  years.  The  demand  was 
good  and  fair  prices  were  realized. 

IMPOBTATION   OF   UNITKD   BTATBS  QOOIM. 

There  is  still  an  appreciable  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
such  goods  as  have  been  specified  in  previous  reports,  viz:  Pork, 
canned  meats,  cordage,  nets,  cottons,  millinery,  bats,  sporting  goods, 
mill  machinery,  hardware,  bicycles,  drugs,  patent  medicines,  chem- 
icals, illuminating  oils,  rubber  goods,  and  fancy  groceries. 

There  is  a  noticeable  preference  existing  for  other  lines  of  goods,  but 
the  Canadian  tariff  practically  shuts  them  out. 


There  have  been  no  recentalterations  made  in portregulations,  wharf- 
age dues,  and  customs  fees,  and  nothing  now  exists  of  a  discriminating 
character  affecting  vessels  and  seamen  of  the  United  States. 

The  wharfage  accommodations  at  this  port  are  not  adequate  to 
the  demands,  and  consequently  more  or  less  inconvenience  and  delay 
are  experienced  bv  vessels  having  to  wait  their  turn  to  get  to  the  wharf 
or  else  resort  to  the  use  of  barges.  This  drawback  will  undoubtedly 
be  rectified  in  the  near  future,  as  steps  are  being  taken  to  that  end  by 
those  interested. 

The  freight  rates  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States 
as  are  also  the  express  charges. 

Banking  facilities  are  excellent,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  drawback 
to  financial  transactions  between  the  exporters  and  importers. 

Commercial  travelei-s  are  still  cxc^mpt  from  taxation.    They  can 
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secure  fair  hotel  accoiumodatioDa  at  moderate  rates,  with  few  excep- 
tions, throughout  the  district.  The  hotel  charges  for  room  and  board 
are  from  $1  to  |2  per  day.  Rent  of  aample  rooms,  from  50  cents  to 
11.60  per  day. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employees  are  similar  to  those  specified 
in  report  on  j)»ge  410  of  the  Commercial  Relations  of  1896-1897,  Vol- 
ume 1.  with  the  exception  of  those  of  lumber  operatives,  which  are 
a  trifle  higher. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities  from  those 
previously  quoted. 

The  following  statements  of  market  prices,  exports,  imports,  etc., 
are  submitted: 

Jtarket  value  of  lumber  produced  in  the  dittriel. 

Cedar  ihinglee: 

No.l pei-M..  1 

EitraNo.  1 do... 

Clear  white do... 

Second  clears do... 

Cleare do... 

Extras do... 

IHiie  boarde: 

Clear per  M  feet..  E 

Firetouality do...  4 

Becona  quality do. . .  S 

Third  quality do...  ! 

Fourth  quality do...  1 


Cnlb 

Spmce  lumber; 

Boards,eU.(Kiiigh),perMfeet.  12.00 

Laths per  M  pieoee..  l.OD 

PicketB do...  10.00 

Clapboards: 

Extras perMfeet..  27.00 

Clears do...  25.00 

Second  cleare do...  23.00 

XI. .1 do...  17.00 

No.  1 do...  15.00 


ffimng  Ihelo 


Fish; 

Cod,  fresh 

per  pound.. 

Sahnon.. 

do.-.- 

Smelts  .. 

do.... 

Trout  ... 

Mackerel 

do.... 

Oystere... 

.per  WreF, . 

per  pound.. 

do.... 

Mutton.. 

do.... 

Pork: 

Fresh 

do.... 

Salt. 

do.... 

do.... 

Hams.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Caribou.. 

do.... 

Moose.... 

do.... 

Bnttep— 

Tub.. 

.do.... 

Boll.. 

do.... 

Cheese... 

do.... 

Cream  ... 

.per  quart. , 

Apples  . . . 

.per  barrel.. 

.per  dozen.. 

Cherries. . 

per  pound . . 

Lemons.. 

.per  dozen. . 

higkeH  reiaU  prifa  paid  for  pmduc- 
the  pak  year. 

Fruit — Continued. 


n  lite  dUlriri  during 


to.ai-to.o5  1 

.06- 

07 

.14- 

.15 

.05- 

,oa 

.10- 

lif 

.13- 

.15 

.10- 

,15 

3.50-  5.50  1 

.10- 

,15 

.12- 

15 

.10- 

.14 

.10- 

.12 

.08- 

.12 

.10- 

.13 

.12- 

1*1 

.14- 

.1« 

.12- 

.14 

.10- 

.13- 

.1« 

.15- 

.18 

.18- 

.20 

.20- 

VJi 

.12- 

.14 

.20- 

.25 

1. 50-  3. 26  1 

.20- 

.m\ 

.10- 

15 

.2.V- 

.;»  1 

..per  basket.. 

Pears per  dozen.. 

Plums,     10-pound    bas- 


Blueberries  ..per  pail.. 
Raspbemee do 

.50- 

.80 

.60- 

75 

.50- 

.(W 

Grapes  — per  pound.. 

.08- 

.12 

Grapes,  malaga.  .do 

..06- 

HI 

Poultry: 

Chickens perptur.. 

.30- 

Domestic. perpair.. 
Wild doT... 

,50- 
.60- 

.80 
.00 

Geese- 

.60- 

.75 

Wild do.... 

.75- 

.W) 

Partndges . .  .per  pair. . 

.35- 

.40 

Turkeys. . .per  pound. . 

.14- 

.15 

Eggs per  dozen.. 

Flour: 

Com  meal.per pound.. 

.03- 

,IH 

Oatmeal do.... 

.03- 

.(M 

Wheat  ....per  barrel.. 

4.25-  5.60 

Buckwheat,  per  pound . 

.03- 

,04 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  etrii^,  per  peck. 

pound 

.04- 

A» 

Cabbages. ..perhead..      .08-    .12 
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Vegetable»--ContJnned. 

Cauliflower  .per  head. .-  (0. 10-$0. 14 

CaiToto perdoE..  ,30-  .36 

Cucumbera each..  .05-  .10 

Celery perbuDch..  .10-  .  15 

Lettuce perhead.,  ,06-  .10 

OnionH per  pouad. .  .Olt-  .06 

Pease per  peck..  .15-  .25 

Potatoes.. .perbarrel..  1.00-  1.30 

Ptimpkine.per  pound..  .02-  .03 

Kadishe8..per  bimcb..  .05-  .08 

Rhubarb .  .per  pound . .  .01-  .02 

Squash do 01-  .03 

Turnips. . .per  buahel. .  .36-  .60 


Coal— 

Anthradte.-.ton.. 

l6.75-f7.2S 

BituiniDouB..do. .. 

Wood— 

ftiruce cord,. 

ny.hard do... 

2.00-  2.B0 

3. 26-  3. 76 

Green,  hard. .do... 

2.60-  3.00 

Mill. ...cart  load.. 

.40-    .60 

United  States  oil,    per 

.25-    .30 

Ciuiadaoil-peri^lon.. 

.18-  «20 

.40-    .46 

AltlClM. 

V»lDe. 

IBM. 

MOO. 

tM0.00 

sa,m.ttt 

2S,9t7.W 

'Si 

Wood; 

u.sn.sT 

»,».= 

860,007,89 

The  above  shows  &a  iacreaee  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  of 
$63,172,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  principal  increase 
being  in  the  shipments  of  cedar  shingles  and  long  lumber. 

Valw  of  exports  from  the  dutritt  to  aU  countnM  for  the  year*  ended  June  SO,  1899  and 


Countries. 

.». 

i«n. 

ties,8S4 

US 

ei.(M 

m,m 

P8S.168 

CoantriM. 

1S9». 

i«ia 

"Is 

1487* 

306,  U4 

. 

' 

irOBTH    AKEBICA.    DOHINIOM    OF   CANADA. 
IMPORTS. 
Yabiettf  tmpOTUfivmaUoountria/ortheyeartendedJmieSO,  1899  and  li 


CoaDbrlML 

!«.. 

IMO. 

•SIS 

a.  180 

e8,ot 

at,  no 

.r  monlA^  0/  (Ae  yean 

1899  and  1900. 

CouoWe. 

m». 

woo. 

ta.iM 

tI0,20 

1,06 

13,  aw 

a,  888 

Dvtiei  OMd  other  rt 


etmWxUdatthe 


auUrniMporit 
tpedfied. 


XBithin  the  dutriet  during  Ike  periodt 


Dotloi 

nues. 

To«. 

Yeum.llngJnt.ellO- 

•10,  >M 

i8;7« 

6. 140 
8,776 

V04 
490 

IM»8 

rln  rtxmontluolyeM- 

ArrivBll. 

Nallon»lilj. 

Number 

,„.«. 

Number 

T„™„ 

S 

a:y: 

at 

68 

K 

" 

68,  TOT 

W 

' 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  statement  that  there  were  no  arriv- 
als or  depai-tures  of  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  Unit«d  States.  Thia 
is  due  to  the  long,  roundabout  sea  voyage  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  import  cargo. 

Jas.  S.  Benbdict, 
Commercial  Ageni. 
Campbelltom,  October  30,  1900. 


MONCTOIT. 


s  throQg^oat  thia  consular  district  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly 
good  condition.  The  crops  all  look  well,  and  the  result  of  the  fisheries 
up  to  the  present  time  compares  favorably  with  previous  years.     Kook 
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and  calcined  plaster  take  the  lead  in  the  mercbandise  e;q>orted  to 
Uoited  States.  The  demand  is  still  ^eat,  and  the  quantity  rorwarded 
during  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1899,  was  34,067  tons  of  rock 
and  9,854  baiTels  of  calcmed  plaster.  The  cargoes  were  carried  by  57 
schooners,  of  which  32  were  American,  25  Canadian,  and  a  Norwegian 
st«amer,  which  latter  is  employed  for  the  entire  season.  The  value  of 
these  cargoes  amounted  to  $39,390.73  for  rock  and  $7,267.35  for  cal- 
cined plaster,  showing  an  increased  exportation  of  the  value  of 
$15,987.58  in  rock  and  a  decrease  of  $560.65  in  calcined  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1898.  From  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
1900  up  to  June  30  of  same  year,  28  American,  21  Canadian,  and  1 
Norwegian  vessel  (steamer)  were  loaded,  carrying  33,397  tons  of  rock 
and  7,232  barrels  of  calcined  plaster  to  the  United  States,  at  a  value 
of  $32,111.60  for  the  former  and  $4,551.15  for  the  latter;   that  of  the 

Keceding  period  (1899)  amounted  to  23,132  tons,  of  rock  and  6,188 
rrels  of  calcined  plaster,  at  a  value  of  $24,477.55  for  the  former  and 
$3,176.60  for  the  latter,  showing  an  increased  exportation  of  the  value 
of  $7,634.05  in  rock  and  $1,374.55  in  calcined  plaster. 

There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  lumber.  All  the  steam  sawmills 
on  the  rivers  are  working  full  time,  but  their  products  are  being  for- 
warded to  Great  Britain,  which  the  manufacturers  consider  an  excellent 
market. 

Although  during  the  lasi  winter,  great  preparations  were  made  for 
lai^  shipments  of  lumber  te  the  United  States,  exportations  have 
fallen  off  considerably.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  great  strikes  of  the 
building  trade  unions  during  the  early  season  and  the  United  Stated 
tariff  account  for  this.  Leadmg  lumbermen  conrplain  that  the  outlook 
for  that  trade  is  anything  but  encouraging.  While  the  prices  ai-e 
somewhat  higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  freights  have  ad- 
vanced to  such  an  extent  that  this  has  more  than  offset  the  increased 
price.  The  amount  of  lumber  exported  from  Moncton  and  outports 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1899  until  30th  of  September  of 
same  year  was  $S)*570.25,  whereas  during  the  same  period  in  1900  it 
only  amounted  to  $15,805.25,  a  decrease  of  almost  50  per  cent. 

There  are  other  articles  worthy  of  mention  of  which  exportation  to 
the  United  States  has  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent.  The  value  of  sheep 
and  lambs  shipped  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  only  $512.60,  as  against  $2,903.90  for  the  same  period  in 
1899.  Grindstones  and  smoked  and  pickled  fish  have  also  decreased  in 
exportation. 

CHEESE  ANT>  BUTTER. 

The  cheese  and  butter  factories,  of  which  there  are  about  27  located 
in  this  consular  district,  are  doing  a  satisfactory  business,  especially 
the  butter  factory  at  Memramcook,  17  miles  distant  from  Monoton. 
The  output  from  that  factory  is  ahead  of  that  of  last  year,  and  some 
7,000  pounds  of  milk  are  utilized  daily. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Memramcook  Valley  should  support  several 
butter  and  cheese  factories  and  would  if  the  people  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  dairying  industry.  In  Kings  County,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  St.  John  furnishes  a  near  market  for  milk,  with  mils 
trains  running  daily,  there  are  23  factories,  using  in  the  aggregate 
over  120,000  pouui^  of  milk  daily.  -,  , 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  Canada's  export  of  cheese 
totaled  186,000,000  pounds,  and  of  butter,  20,000,000  pounds,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  taken  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  exports  in  the  different  years 
since  1875: 


Vcr, 

Poandi. 

Y«r. 

Pounds. 

1S75 

SI, 000,000 

38,000,000 
M,  000, 000 

M.  000,  ODD 
IM  000^000 
180,000,000 

The  development  of  factory  butter  and  cheese  making  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  has  been  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  lagging  behind 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  government  establishea  experimental  sta- 
tions at  Tariouti  points,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  large  production 
of  cheese  and  butter.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  especiauy,  the  indus- 
try has  made  great  strides. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPOBTS. 

Tlie  following  statemeut  shows  the  totals  from  the  custom-hoiises 
located  within  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  ports  of 
Moncton,  Newcastle,  and  Chatham,  including  Richibucto  and  Buc- 
touche: 

For  three  month*  ending  Deeember  SI,  1899. 


Port  of  Moncton! 

PofW  ol  Newcmtle  and 
Cbatbam. 

Import! 

Eipom 

Import* 

EipoiW. 

1.790 

tM.Sie 

7^030 

,«7.»S4 

ae,a» 

1,S47 

.^M 

X.Z 

136,  MO 

134,117 

M,ses 

W2.S12 

For  git  mtmllu  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


PoTtoIHoncloti. 

Ch«th«lll. 

Import* 

Export* 

Import* 

Export* 

as 

•^^ 

•g;| 

»4S8.M3 
8«.(«6 

a6,a79 

02.270 

00,167 

' 

li  far  nine  'month*  ended  June  30,  1900. 

POKT  OF  UONCTON. 


Import* 

Eiport* 

ni 

381.27* 
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From  the  above  statement  for  the  nine  months  ended  June  30, 1900, 
it  appears  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  customs 
distnct  exceed  considerably  in  value  those  from  Great  Britain,  while 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  less  than  those  to  Crreat  Britain. 

Total  for  nine  month*  faded  June  30,  1900. 


POBTBO 

F  CHATHAM  AND  NEWCASTLE. 

Importa. 

Expom. 

Great  BrltAin 

1i 

Ti'm6 

81,017 

1IS0.T4S 

I,l«,170 

The  incrciise  in  the  value  of  eiOMrts  Ifrom  the  consular  agency  at 
Newcastle  during  the  quarters  ended  December  31,  1899,  and  March 
31,  1900,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extra  demand  for  wood  pulp  in 
the  United  States.  A  higher  price  could  be  obtained  there  than  else- 
where. In  addition  to  w.is,  there  was  a  much  greater  catch  of  fish 
(smelt  in  particular)  than  there  had  been  for  several  years.  During 
the  six  months  ended  March  31, 1899,  the  value  of  exports  of  wood 
pulp  and  fresh  fish  was  as  follows: 


Total 96,0M.72 

Whereas  during  the  same  period  in  1900  the  values  were — 


Total _ 263,361.76 

An  increase  auionnting  to  $167,397.03.  The  main  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  are:  Fresh  and  salted  fish,  lumber,  rock  and 
calcined  plaster,  canned  blueberries,  hay  in  a  limited  quantity,  grind- 
stones, and  fresh  clams. 

NEW  INDUSTBT. 

The  exportation  of  fresh  clams  to  the  United  States  is  an  entirely 
new  industry,  conducted  by  an  American  citizen  at  Point  du  Chene, 
New  Brunswick,  18  miles  from  Moncton. 

I  am  informed  that  clams  are  plentiful  at  the  Buctouche  River,  Bay, 
and  Harbor,  the  shores  of  Northumberland  Straits,  and  the  Shediac 
Harbor.  They  are  caught  with  tongs  and  forwarded  in  boats  to  Point 
du  Chene.  Here  they  are  kept  in  floats  until  a  sufGcient  quantity  is 
gathered  for  exportation,  which  has  to  be  done  as  fast  as  possible,  as 
they  are  of  a  perishable  nature. 

Tney  are  put  up  in  bags,  of  which  each  one  holds  a  bushel  and  a  half, 
and  packed  ]n  freight  cars,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  sea 
weed.  After  their  arrival  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  they  are 
immediately  transferred  to  a  vessel  for  Portland,  Me.,  where  they  are 
again  transferred  to  another  vessel  for  their  destination,  New  York. 
Tlie  time  occupied  in  transit,  without  a  particle  of  ice  being  used,  is 
about  three  days. 
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Tbe  duratioD  of  season  is  from  the  15tb  of  May  until  the  15tb  of 
November.  It  would,  however,  not  pay  expenses  if  the  enterprise 
were  operated  on  a  small  scale.  The  amount  of  clams  shipped  during 
the  season  will  reach  from  22,000  to  35,000  bushels. 

UNITBD  STATES   TRADE. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  con»«ukr  district  con- 
mst  of  com,  raw  cotton,  iron  manufactures  and  machinery,  oils,  gutta- 
percha manufactures,  etc.,  cotton  and  rubber. clothing,  millinery  goods, 
oats  and«cap8,  a^cultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  shoes, 
meats  (in  Imrrels),  canned  goods,  etc. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  large  proportions  of  imported 
goods  are  not  being  sold  direct  to  retailers,  but  to  wholesale  dealers 
at  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Montreal.  These  firms,  I  have  been  infoi-ined, 
buy  from  everywhere,  and  often  when  the  retail  dealer  who  transacts 
business  with  these  bouses  has  completed  his  purchase,  he  does  not 
know  where  the  goods  which  he  bougnt  were  made;  nevertheless,  the 
articles  were  sold  to  him  as  of  American  origin,  and  he  will  adver- 
tise them  as  such,  although  they  may  come  from  elsewhere.  The  con- 
sumer, therefore,  often  buys  an  article  which  is  recommended  to  him 
as  of  American  manufactui'e,  but  which  docs  not  give  the  least  satis- 
faction. Manufacturers,  therefore,  should  be  more  careful  and  label 
everything,  even  to  the  smallest  article. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOEa. 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  still  continues,  but  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  demand  being  chieflv  for  a  tine  line  for  a  high  class  of 
trade.  There  are  four  Targe  snoe  concerns  located  here,  of  which 
one  sells  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  and  carries  a  large  stock  of  goo<:'.s, 
mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture.  This  firm  imported  in  1898,14,500 
worth;  in  1899,  *3,5(K),  and  this  year,  about  $2,000  worth  from  the 
United  States,  the  rest  of  the  shoe  dealers  in  proportion.  They  claim 
that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  made 
great  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of  shoes,  and  their  facilities 
at  the  present  time  are  such  that  they  can  make  shoes  equal  to  those 
of  foreign  countries  on  any  last  or  in  any  style  demanded.  But  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  women's  shoe  wear,  they  say  they  find  a  better  value 
for  the  money  in  tbe  American  shoe.  Thev,  however,  admit  that  the 
American  shoe  is  made  neater,  more"  up  to  aate,  is  more  preferred,  the 
leather  is  more  substantial,  and  that  it  nas  a  better  finish  and  has  more 
variety  in  last. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labor  liere  is  much  cheaper,  though  the 
workmen  are  doing  very  slow  work  and  can  not  compare  wiui  our 
workmen.  Tbe  majority  of  shoe  manufactories  in  Canada  are  run  by 
American  capital  and  they  use  American  machinery  onl^. 

I  have,  however,  learned  that  the  Canadian  high  tariff  is  the  only 
serious  obstacle,  and  that  American  manufacturers  could  sell  a  mucn 
greater  proportion  of  their  product  if  they  would  sell  a  little  cheaper 
and  give  more  favorable  terms. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 30 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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MEATS  AND  CANNED  OOODa 

American  mtiats  are  sold  here  to  ft  very  great  extent.  Thei"e  are 
two  wholosale  houses  here,  each  of  wbicfi  handles  a  considerable 
quantity,  probably  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels  each  year,  made 
up  of  t>eef,  mess  and  clear  pork.  They  also  buy  a  limited  .supply  of 
canned  meats.  They  have,  however,  not  used  any  American  smoked 
meats,  iw  I  am  informed  they  can  purchase  Canadian  to  better  advan- 
ta^.     Duty  on  meat  is  2  cents  per  pound. 

CUSTOMS   COLLEOnOKa 

The  customs  collections  of  Moncton  port  and  outports  show  a  vkrj 
considerable  reduction,  from  *52,288. 55  in  1898  to  $38,356.74  last  year. 
The  export  business  ha.s  slightly  decreased,  amounting  to  $380,593  in 
1899  as  against  $384,531  in  1898. 

The  statement  of  customs  collections  in  the  past  two  years  is  as 
follows: 


1898, 

SSa,888.SS 
40.00 

20.00 

l.M 

-■ 

nw«flmR«ill«Uon« 

62,288.66 

88,850.74 

The  comparative  statement  of  the  export  business  by  ports  i 


Moncton 

HMlBboroagb 

Shedlac , 

Harvey  and  U'aienildi 
AtmK 


1818. 

18M. 

treo-oo 

124,,W9.00 

88.  mi. 00 

1!7. 918.00 
18,3m.  DO 
10.818.00 

li.tti.oa 

28,160.00 

8U,631.% 

880,693.00 

W^ARCITT  OF  COAL. 


There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  bitumi- 
nou.H  (^ul  duringtbccomingwintcr.  This  shortage  is  mainly  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  miners 
throughout  the  different  Nova  Scotia  collieries,  and  then  again,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  labor,  attributed  to  various  causes,  chief  of  which  is  the 
building  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Iron  Company's  works  at  Sydney, 
which  employs  all  the  available  labor  in  that  vicinity.  The  men,  or  at 
least  a  good  many  of  them,  have  concluded  that  they  prefer  working 
ID  the  open  air  on  the  works  of  the  Dominion  Steel  CTompany  to  put- 
ting ill  their  time  in  ii  mine.  This  makes  mine  labor  a  scarce  article, 
and  anyone  who  really  desires  work  will  have  no  trouble  getting  it  at 
the  different  Nova  Scotia  mines. 
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Tbrouffhout  the  entire  aeaeon.  the  BteamBhips  io  the  coal  trade 
be tweien  Montreal,  Sydney,  and  Pictoa  have  been  delayed  in  getting 
their  cargoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  could  not  be  mined  fast 
enough  t»  send  the  vessels  on  their  way  promptly.  Then  again,  there 
was  more  demand  for  coal  bv  steamships  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 
Vessels  which  have  heretofore  obtained  the  major  portion  of  their  coal 
in  England,  now  call  at  Sydney  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

The  shipping  of  coal  from  Nova  8cotia  to  England  would  be  possible, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  mined  to  supply  the  home  market.  At  the 
present  time,  the  price  of  soft  ooal  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  may  be  still  higher. 

It  IS  stated  that  Canadian  bituminous  coal  could  be  shipped  to  Europe 
at  a  profit.  At  present,  the  rate  from,  say,  Syndey  to  Mediterranean 
ports  is  from  $2,50  to  $3  per  ton.  This  would  bring  the  price  of  the 
coal  landed  at  these  ports  up  to  about  $6  a  ton.  However,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  have  to  be  lost,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  for  the 
supply  will  not  allow  it 

HAULING   COAL   TO  HONTKBAL. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  about  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  hauling  Nova  Scotia  coal  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  to 
Montreal  and  the  west,  over  its  shore  line  between  Montreal  and  the 
New  Brunswick  port.  The  present  high  price  of  coal  affords  a  tempt- 
ing prospect  for  tne  profitable  sale  of  the  Nova  Scotia  product,  and  Uie 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  see  what  there  is  to  be  made  out  of  it, 

A  contract  has  just  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway- 
Company  with  the  Springhill,  Nova  Scotia,  mines  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  80,000  tons  oicoal  at  St.  John.  The  ooal  will  bo  carried 
from  SpringhiU  to  St.  John  in  barges,  and  will  then  be  brought  to 
Montreal  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line.  The  cost  of  the 
latter  transportation  will  be  veiy  small,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
freight  cars,  which  are  used  to  carry  winter  freight  from  Montreal  to 
St.  John,  will  be  utilized  on  the  return  journey  to  carry  the  coal  west- 
ward. Heretofore,  these  freight  cars  nave  come  back  from  St.  John 
empty,  there  being  practically  no  return  freight  from  that  .port  to 
Montreal.  By  the  present  project,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  may 
accomplish  a  considerable  development  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields. 
This  contract,  however,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Could 
not  some  of  our  coal  merchants  in  the  United  States  undertake  the 
task  by  sending  a  cargo  of  coal  to  thiij  part  of  the  globe  also  us  an 
experimeotJ    it  may  prove  successful.' 

PORT  REGULATIONS  AT  MONCTON, 

Pilotaae. — The  pilotaee  as  fixed  by  the  regulations  is  as  follows: 
All  British  bottoms  aa&t  250  tons  register  are  exempt  from  compul- 
sory pilotage;  all  others  pay  $1  inward  and  the  same  outward. 

Wharfage  duties.  — It  is  not  customary  to  charge  side  wharfage. 
Top  wharfage  is  collected  from  the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and 
the  rate  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  per  ton. 

Quarantvne  regiilatwns.— There  are  no  quarantine  terms;  all  health 
regulations  are  governed  by  the  city  board  of  health..  The  city  has  a 

'  Coal  mercbaQta  in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick:  Winter  Coicpuijr,  M.  -K,  Walton, 
Cape  Breton  Co&l  Company,  J.  E.  Mael«r.  h     i     VTi)( 
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public  hospital.     Port  iwulatioDs  are  same  an  general  Dominiou  reg- 
ulations, which  include  all  ports  in  Canada. 

HEBCHANT   MARINE. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Moncton  port,  including  the  porta  of  Sack- 
ville  and  Dorchester,  consists  of  4  steamers  and  28  schooners,  with  a 
registered  aggregate  measurement  of  4,799  gross  tons.  While  two  of 
these  are  wdlup  in  age,  being  built  in  the  United  States  in  1854  and 
1855,  the  remainder  seem  to  be  in  fair  condition. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  a  previous  report,  the  shipbuilding  in 
this  consular  district  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  there  was  one  veawel 
built  in  1899.  However,  she  stranded  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  is  a 
total  loss. 

SEW   WHARF. 

The  new  wharf,  which  is  at  present  under  construction  at  Hopewell 
Cape,  20  miles  up  the  Petitcodiac  River,  will  be  4rt0  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide.  It  wUl  cost  about  $25,000.  There  will  be  40  feet  of  wat«r 
at  end  of  wharf  at  high  tide;  vessel  to  lie  (ground  at  low  water  in 
good  mud  bottom.  This  wharf,  which  is  to  1^  erected  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  is  calculated  to  accommodate  at  least  five  vessels  at 
OQCO,  if  necessary. 

PORT   BEGOTjATIOHS,  HIRAinCHI,  CHATHAM,  AND   NEWCASTLE. 

Pilotage. — ^Vessels  exceeding  120  tons  register  are  compelled  to 
employ  a  pilot.  The  rates  are:  Inward  bound, $2.25;  outward.  $2  for 
every  foot  of  water  such  vessel  shall  draw  at  the  time.  And  all  ves- 
sels propelled  wholly  or  in  part  by  steam  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
above  rates,  2  cents  for  each  register  or  net  ton  inward  an<l  2  cents 
outwai'd.  There  were  151  vessels  piloted  during  the  season  of  1899, 
and  the  total  amount  collect«d  for  inwards,  outwards,  and  removals 
was  $12,254.84.  The  nationalities  of  the  vessels  were:  British,  87; 
Norwegian,  47;  Italian,  8;  Austrian,  3;  German,  2;  Russian,  2;  Swed- 
ish, 2. 


Vessels  of  50  tona  r^tiater  or  nnder .■ (U.dO 

60  to  100  tone 1.00 

100  to  200  tons L50 

2O0to:)00tonB 2.00 

300  to  400  tone 2.50 

400  to  500  tons 3.00 

500  to  600  tons 4.00 

700  and  upward 5.00 


For  vessels  lying  at  any  of  the  wharves: 

Under  the  harden  of  60  tons *0. 30 

eOtolOOtona 60 

100to200tona 80 

200  to  300  tone :...     L20 

300  to  400  tons L50 

400  to  500  tons 2.O0 

500  to  600  tons 2.60 

And  for  everf  additional  100  tons  26  cenliB  per  dftj.  /-  i  , 
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FoF  goods  landed  or  shipped  from  any  of  the  wharves  the  rates  are; 

Every  puncheon,  hogshead,  or  crate |0.% 

Iron,  per  too 20 

CoalB 07 

Salt 07 

Hsy 10 

BriclcB,  per  thoimand 20 

Grain,  per  bushel OJ 

Shingles  and  laths,  per  thousaud 02 

Bark&nd  iath  wood,  per  <tord 10 

Boards  and  deale,  per  thoiiMand  superficial  feet 10 

And  for  all  other  goods  not  specified,  for  every  barrel  bulk,  |0.U2. 

IIAKBOR   lUPBOVBMBNTa 

No  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  harbor  facilities  of  the 
Miramichi  within  the  past  year.  The  river  and  harbor  afford  safe 
anchora^  at  all  times.  Vessels  drawing  18^  feet  of  water  can  pass  in 
and  out  at  any  time  of  tide  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  When  the  tides  are  high,  there  is  sufficient  water  for  b 
vessel  draiving  22  feet. 

DECUNE  OF  amPBUILDING. 

Formerly  Chatham  and  Newcastle  were  a  great  shipbuilding  district. 
Miramichi-built  vessels  were  known  the  world  over,  and  although  there 
is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  hackmatack,  spruce,  and  birch  still  to  be  had, 
there  is  not  a  vessel  being  built,  while  forty  years  ago,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  as  many  a.s  20  square-rigged  vessels  on  the  stocks  at 
one  time.  There  are  a  large  numoer  of  schooners,  ranging  from  6  to 
150  tons  register,  owned  here.  These  are  nearly  all  employed  in  the 
coasting  tiwle.  There  is  also  a  great  number  of  steamers  employed  in 
connection  with  the  lumber  and  fish  trade,  but  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  not  a  square-rigged  vessel  owned  at  this  port,  notwithstanding  there 
were  l'29,UO0,O0O  superficial  feet  of  sawed  lumber  shipped  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1899. 

TBAN8POBTAT10N  PACnjTlES. 

The  existing  conditions  of  transportation  facilities  with  the  United 
Slates  and  the  interior  of  this  Dominion  are  up  to -date.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  with  headquarters  here  in  Moncton,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  the  Moncton-Buctouche  all  enter  here.  Communication 
with  the  Unitea  States  is  direct.  Moncton  is  a  railway  center.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  excellent  water  communication  for  seven 
months  in  the  year. 

There  are  no  railways  in  course  of  construction  at  present  and  no 
canal  system  of  any  kind  is  opened  or  projected.  No  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  telegraph  and  cable  service,  and  it  seems  there 
■8  ample  connection  in  all  directions. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  UNITED  STATES  POETB. 

Via  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Vanceboro,  Me.,  a  distance  of  177 
miles,  in  six  hours'  time;  via  Intercolonial  Railway  to  St.  .TohD,  New 
Brunswick,  International  Steamship  line  to  Eastport,  Me.,  a  distance 
of  173  miles,  in  six  and  one-half  hours.  t  \molr 
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Freight  1-atefi  are  the  same  as  stated  in  mj-  last  year's  report.  No 
material  iacrease  or  decrease  has  taken  place. 

OOMHEBCIAL  -nUVBLESB. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  taxed.  They  can  bring  their  samples 
and  show  them  to  buainesa  men  without  difficulty. 

There  are  no  laws  of  a  discriminating  character  against  United  States 
vessels.  Passports  are  not  required,  and  there  are  no  discrimina- 
tions against  foreigners. 

There  are  no  excises  or  taxes,  other  than  tariff  rates,  on  merchandise 
entered  for  sale  here,  and  there  are  no  laws  requiring  goods  to  be 
marked  so  a«  to  show  the  country  of  origin. 

COPPKB  HINBS. 

The  International  Copper  Company  at  Dorchester,  located  in  this 
consular  district,  has  since  my  last  report  (Commercial  Rt^lations,  1899, 
heretofore  mentioned)  done  conaidei-able  development  and  work,  1 
have  been  informed  that  the  prospe<!ts  are  most  gratifying.  It  has 
now  on  its  dumps  some  26, (HX)  tons  of  copper- bearing  rock,  and  at 
the  present  time,  is  engaged  not  only  in  mining,  but  in  constructing 
a  smelter  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
smelter  will  be  completed  about  the  iirst  of  January,  liK)!.  The  Inter- 
national Copper  Company  has,  as  yet,  not  shipped  any  large  quantities 
of  ore  to  the  Unitea  States  or  elsewhere,  except  for  test  purposes. 
Some  40  tons  have  been  shipped  to  the  Copper  Crown  Minmg  Com- 
pany at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  smelted.  But  it  is  not  the  com- 
pany's intention  to  ship  bres  awa^',  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat  them 
right  at  its  own  place  of  business  and  ship  the  copper  metal  it<«elf. 
There  are  about  80  men  employed  on  the  work,  and,  as  I  understand, 
the  progress  is  very  encouraging. 

PEEFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  is  accepted  as  an  authority,  draws 
attention  to  the  official  figures,  which  state  that  import  of  dutiable 
articles  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  aggre- 
gated over  $44,000,000.  and  fromtireat  Britain,  less  than  ¥28,000,000, 
.and  that  the  United  States  is  furDisbinff  a  much  larger  amount  of 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  than  the  United  Kingdom.     He  adds: 

There  never  W8§  a  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  whem  the  trade  reiationa  with  the 
United  StAtea  deserved  more  aerioue  conader&tion  than  they  du  to-day.  Th«  pre- 
ponderanre  of  trade  ie  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Ameritan  manufactures,  and, tariff 

£  reference  in  favor  of  British  goiidfl  to  the  contrary  notwithatanding,  Auieriian  manu- 
icturerE  are  taking  the  cream  of  the  bueineiB. 


e  taking  tl 

The  advantages  of  a  trade  arrangement  are  fudged  by  the  I'esult. 
"And  here  we  have  the  result,"  he  adds,  "a  veiy  unsatisfactory  one." 

The  United  States  exports  to  this  country  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  in  1895,  they  were  54,000,000;  in  1896,  58.000,000;  in  1899, 
93,000,000,  and  m  the  year  ending  July  J  last,  they  were  97,000,000. 
And  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Canada  have  increased  from 
*54,000,000  to  *97,000,000  since  1895.  In  round  figures,  the  United 
States  is  exporting  to  Canada  ij^lOO, 000.000  worth  of  goods  per  annum, 
and  the  amount  ia  i-apidly  mcreawing.  ~m-inlr 
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POSTAL    RATES. 

The  rate  of  postage  upon  lett«i't<  within  the  Dominion  and  to  the 
United  t^tatea  ia  2  cents  per  ounce  or  a  fraction  thereof,"  to  l>e  prepaid 
by  poeta^  stamps.  Post  cards  at  1  cent  to  any  address  in  Canada  or 
United  States;  at  2  cents  to  Great  Brituinand  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  rate  on  samples  to  the  United  States  is  1  cent  for  2  ounces,  with 
an  initial  payment  of  2  cents.     Limit  of  weight  8  ounces. 

CHANGE   IN   CUSTOM   RULES. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1900,  all  exports  entries  are  to  be  filed  at  the 
Canadian  port  of  exit,  instead  of  entrie-s  being  passed  at  port  of  ship- 
ment as  heretofore,  being  the  last  port  in  Canaaa  through  which  goods 
of  exportation  pass  outward  for  places  beyond  the  limits  of  Canada, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  regulation  approved  by  order  of 
council  of  May  20, 1900,  hereto  appended,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
to  be  strictly  observed. 

The  statistical  record  books  and  returns  of  imports  and  exports, 
heretofore  kept  and  prepared  at  the  various  ports  or  entry  in  Canada, 
shall,  in  respect  to  import  and  export  entries,  on  and  after  July  1,  liKW, 
be  kept,  prepared,  and  aggregated  at  the  statistical  branch  of  the  cus- 
toms department  in  Ottawa,  from  the  customs  entries  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  entries. 

When  goods  entered  for  export  ex  warehouse  at  one  port  in  Canada 
pass  outward  at  another  port  m  Canada,  one  copy  of  the  export  entry 
shall  be  forwarded  with  tne  manifest  by  mail  to  the  port  of  exit,  to  be 
liled  thereat  and  numbered  consecutively  with  B  13  series  of  export 
entries.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  exit  shall  prepare  a  copy  of  the 
said  entry  for  export  ex  warehouse  thus  received  from  anotner  port, 
and  shall  foi-ward  same  in  due  course  along  with  B  13  series  of  entries 
to  the  commissioner  of  customs,  Ottawa. 

REMARKS. 

United.  States  goods  of  what«ver  description  are  very,  popular 
throughout  this  consular  district,  and  in  order  to  further  develop 
American  trade,  1  would  suggest  that  our  manufacturers,  instead  of 
sending  so  many  catalogues  to  United  States  consuls,  occasionally  send 
capable  commercial  travelers  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  customs 
and  needs  of  this  part  cTf  the  globe.  Letters  and  literature  will  not 
persuade  importers  here  to  transfer  their  orders.  I  am  quite  sure  our 
manufacturers  could  obtuin  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign 
trade  if  they  adopted  the  proper  methods.  Negotiations  for  sale  must 
be  transacted  by  themselves;  it  can  not  be  done  through  circulars  or 
the  representatives  of  our  Governmeht,  It  is  my  chief  aim,  however, 
to  further  American  trade,  and  1  will  gladly  report  matters  regarding 
the  development  of  new  enterprises,  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufac- 
turers, but  I  can  not  at  present,  under  existing  rates  of  duty,  su§^3t 
any  more  new  fields  for  the  American  exporters. 

GUSTAVE  Beutblspachbr, 

Cmnmercial  Agent. 

MoNcroN,  0<3tober  IS,  1900. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


I  am  unable  to  give  official  data  of  the  commerce  of  thia  district  for 
tlie  tii'fit  tialf  of  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  Canadian  statistical 
department  for  this  district  has  rexsently  been  removed  to  Ottawa,  but 
from  the  official  figures  of  this  consulate,  and  from  the  I)e9t  informa- 
tion otherwise  obtainable,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  of 
about  18  per  cent  in  the  imports  into  this  district  from  the  United 
States  over  last  year,  and  about  10  per  cent  increase  in  expoi-ts  for  the 
Hame  period, 

IHPOBT8. 

There  has  been  a  material  gain  in  the  imports  of  railroad  iron  from 
the  United  Statt^s  through  the  custom-house  of  this  district  over  last 

fear.  While  there  have  been  no  new  lines  of  railway  projected,  old 
ines  have  been  repaired  and  relaid,  and  there  is  general  industrial 
activity  thi-oughoutthe  district. 

The  only  manufacturing  establishment  constructed  during  the  past 
year  is  a  laige  wood-pulp  mill,  located  at  St.  John,  which  will  be  put 
into  opei'ation  within  a  couple  of  months.  One  pulp  mill,  which  was 
started  during  the  year,  baa  shipped  to  the  United  States  60,114  tons 
of  pulp. 

I  hear  no  complaints  of  our  methods  of  packing  goods  or  conditions 
of  ti-ansportation;  and  as  the  principal  importers  are  men  of  means,  I 
hear  of  no  one  asking  for  longer  credits. 


Exports  through  this  consulate  for  the  year  have  increased  ^10,286.83 
over  the  figures  for  1899.  While  there  has  been  a  falling  off  cf  over 
#250,000  in  lumber  manufactured  from  American  logs,  on  account  of 
the  declining  prices  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  nas  been  in  other 
products  of  New  Brunswick,  notably  wood  pulp,  9180,343.66  to  date- 

PORT   DUES TAXES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  harbor  or  anchorage  dues  since,  my  last 
report,  whi'jb  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I,  page  343,  Commercial  Relations, 

l«y9. 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  St.  John  is  $1.58  on  $100  valuation,  with  tax 
of  same  rate  on  incomes  in  exiWss  of  $400, 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  facilities  are  good  via  steamship  from  Boston  to 
St.  John,  touching  at  Portland  and  Eastport,  Me.,  en  route,  as  well  as 
via  Boston  and  Maine  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  from  Boston, 
Bangor,  and  Vaneeboro.  Time  hy  rail,  fourteen  hours:  boat,  nineteen 
to  thirty-six  hours.  Freight  rates  from  Boston  are  80  to  60  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

There  has  been  no  extension  of  telegraph  or  cable  service,  and  no 
new  lines  of  railways  or  canal  systems  constructed.  No  licenses  or 
passports  ai-e  ret^uired  of  commei-cial  travelers. 

There  are  8  ships,  26  l>arks,  8  barkentines,  370  Rchooncrs,  68  steam- 
ers, 28  sloops,  and  59  other  vessels,  making  a  total  of  3i)9  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  67,705  tons  belonging  to  the  port  of  St.  John. 

Goot^lc 
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Tbe  iDtemational  Steamship  Compsay  has  3  steamers  running  regu- 
larly from  Boston  three  times  a  week;  tonnage  1,064,  896,  and  818, 
respectively.  There  are  at>out  iO  American  sailing  vessels  from  150 
to  400  tons  each,  mostly  in  good  condition,  in  the  coasting  trade. 

There  is  a  quarantine  station  on  Partridge  Island,  Bay  of  Fuady, 
three  miles  from  the  city,  where  all  infected  vessels  are  held. 

KXOHAKOE,   RTO. 

United  States  currency  is  generally  taken  at  par,  but  banks  make 
discouDt  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  Bate  of  exchange  is  from  one- 
ei^th  to  one-fourth  per  cent. 

There  are  no  laws  at  this  port  discriminating  against  American  ves- 
bgIs.  No  taxes  or  excises  affecting  United  States  trade  are  levied  in 
addition  to  tariff  rates.  Postal  rates,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  tbe 
same  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

Ko  law  requires  goods  to  be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
or  manufacture. 

Ira  li.  Myerb,  Gmmd. 

St.  John,  Au^uat  11,  1900. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  TRADE. 

I  submit  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899  (the  last 
official  information  obtainable). 

V&lue  of  eiports  to  all  nations |I0, 492, 329 

Value  of  importB  from  all  natioDB 5,440,733 

Value  of  importa  from  the  United  Statee a,  222, 251 

Value  of  eiporta  to  the  United  8l*tee 2,613,234 

Mines *86,706 

Fisheriee 476,090 

FoiwtB 1,667,628 

Animals 115, 776 

Farm 94,022 

HanufadunM 176,  S07 

Hiwellaneoua 7, 607 

■- 2,613,234. 

Number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  in  coasting  trade  entered  at  St.  John 
custom-house; 


j[  Tonmige 


Same  for  seagoing  vessels: 


BritMl HO] 

Cuudlaii 794 

Other  utlcnu SW 

ToUl S,»ll  j 
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Tlie  buaiaesfl  transacted  at  this  consulate  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1900,  was— 

ExporU  Ui  United  Suuen. 

Butter $252.50 

B]ueberrie« 142. 60 

Cattle 1.412.00 

Hay 5,133.88 

Hidea :..  88,859.41 

Horees 8,330.50 

tamhe 3,076.40 

Potatoee 714.00 

TurkeyB 756.50 

Turnips 27.1. 00 

»I09,950.69 

Fisheriee: 

Cod  oil .'. 834.76 

Fiah 154,194.22 

155,028.98 

Foreign  te« ^ 2,094.68 

Forests: 

Bark $8,640.00 

Clapboards 13, 9IS.  37 

Hoops 126.50 

Kiln  wood....: 10,51«.25 

liths 204,854.41 

Lumber 686,309.26 

Hling 26,343.46 

Bhindes 224,351.11 

ShooJw 7,923.00 

StavM 1,001.14 

Wood  pulp - 164,011.35 

1, 346,  WIS.  86 

Majiuiactuies: 

Antique  furniture 41.00 

Emigrantfl'  eHei.-ta 17,  Ml.  «5 

FertHiMr 1,124.60 

Cotton  waste 1,350.00 

Leather  oil 1,654.00 

Lime 2,157.00 

Machinery 761. 44 

MiscellanoouB 7, 961 .  40 

Oil 2,180.82 

Returned  American  goods 26, 780. 60 

Saws 110.60 

Whiaky 159.00 

61,662.31 

Cement 895. 40 

Coal 61,579.69 

Junk 3,844.38 

Pewter 232. 40 

Salt ; 9,303.10 

Tin 420.00 

.  75,974.96 

Total ;..     1,751,707.38 

ImporUfrvm  VniUd  StaU»  in  American  vaaett. 

Cool $25,358.96 

Coal  oil 76,030.38 

General  merchandise 31, 615. 00 

MoJHises 11,679.08 

Powder 893.00 

Railroad  iron 65,130.00 

Pine  lumber 7, 812. 40 

Scrap  iron - 4,594.00   ,  -  . 

White  oak 4.000.00  l^iOOQlC 

$227,292.81 
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Americfta  vessels  in  port  from  last  yew ] 

American  vesBelu  amved  during  year 347 

Aiuerican  vemele  departed  during  yew 342 

AiitericaaveMela  now  in  port 6 

Tonnage  in  port  from  la«t  year 93 

Tonnage  am ving  during  year 192,075 

Tonnage  departed  during  year 189,602 

Tonnage  now  in  port .- 2,666 

Xmement  of  Amtrican  teamen. 

Seamen  in  port  from  last  year 21 

Seamen  amved  during  year _ 1,000 

Seamen  departing  danng  year 1,006 

Seamen  in  port 16 

VaJue  of  importe  in  United  States  veeKls .'. .  $227, 292. 81 

Value  of  exportfl  in  United  8tat«  veseeia ^..  678,174.47 

Iiu  B.  MvEKS,  Consul. 
St.  John,  JiUy  JI,  1900. 


wooDarroCK. 

The  declared  exports  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1900,  are  as  follow; 

From  this  consulate J119, 275. 58 

Prom  Edmundalon  Agency 139, 664. 57 

Total 268,840.15 

I  am  unable  to  gfive  the  amount  of  imports  into  this  district,  but  am 
informed  that  they  are  about  the  same  as  last  year;  a  large  part,  how- 
ever, comes  from  other  ports  of  eutry  than  this.  ■ 

NEW   MANUFACrUSES. 

During  the  past  year,  a  fine  water  power  upon  the  Tobi«^ue  River 
ha«  been  developed,  and  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  shm^les  are 
being  manufactured,  but  noUiing  has  been  done  toward  putting  in  a 
pulp  mill  as  reported  last  year. 

A  new  industry  in  this  place  is  the  manufacture  of  "shoe  packs" 
and  'Marigans"  (a  specially  tanned  leather  being  used),  forwhtch  there 
aeems  to  be  a  growing  trade. 

EXCHANGE. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  Americtui  cur- 
rency parses  as  freely  as  Canadian,  with  no  discount. 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

This  being  an  inland  district,  the  traneportation  facilities  are  entirely 
by  rail,  except  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  while  the  water  in  the 
St.  John  River  is  high,  when  steamers  are  ran  between  Fredericton 
and  here.  Freight  rates  by  rail  from  Boston  are  from  30  to  SO  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

No  licenses  are  required  of  commercial  travelers. 

liq,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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OENBRAL ,  BUSmESS. 

The  outlook  for  general  business  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
for  the  past  three  years.  As  to  United  States  goods,  I  believe  more 
could  be  sold  iiere  by  sample.  Very  many  dealers  send  price  lists, 
but  experience  shows  this  is  not  satisfactory. 

HININO    RE80UBCBIS.- 

There  is  an  abundance  of  hematite  iron  ore  a  few  miles  from  Wood- 
stock, but  the  mines  have  not  been  worked  for  several  yearn  on  account 
of  liti^tion  in  settling  an  estate.  I  am  told  that  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years  a  clear  title  can  now  be  had  to  the  property. 

Years  ago,  something  was  done  here  in  a  crude  way  in  mining  oop- 
Dcr.     Whether  it  could  be  made  to  pay  is  a  question. 

TELEOHAFH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  companies  have 
ofiices  here  connecting  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Sew  Bruns- 
wick Telephone  Company  also  maintains  an  office  here  with  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  schools  of  this  district  from  primaiy  to  academic  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  neighboring  State.  While  there  is  no  compul- 
sory educational  law,  the  per  cent  attending  school  is  lai'ge  and  good 
work  iH  enforced.  Applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  New  BrunswicK  normal  .schools  or  colleges. 

ECONOMIC  coNornoNB. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  this  Province  annually  loses  a  good  per- 
centage of  ita  citizens  by  emigration.  There  are  no  local  markeff  to 
take  surplus  crops  or  manufactured  articles.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
gi-eat  reasons  that  more  settlers  do  not  develop  the  lands  lying  back, 
for  all  professions  as  well  as  business  interests  are  overdone,  and  the 
oversupply  seems  naturally  to  drift  into  the  States.  The  long,  cold 
winter  also  is  a  very  expensive  period  for  the  laboring  man. 


Crops  liave  been  good,  and  are  generally  secured  in  fine  condition. 
Potatoes,  oata,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  hay  are  the  staples.  Fall  apples 
are  raised  in  immense  numbers,  notably  the  ''Duchess  of  Oldenberg," 
called  here  the  "  New  Brunswick."  One  orchard  markets  about  10,000 
liarrels.  Good  hand-picked  apples,  fall  varieties,  could  lie  bought  by 
the  single  barrel  at  from  25  to  40  cents. 

BUMMER   VISITORS  AND.QAMB. 

There  is  something  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Americans  who 
come  into  this  district  during  the  summer  for  the  superb  tivut  and 
salmon  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  months  for  '■  big  game."^    /  -  i 
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Licenses  are  furnished  by  the  game  wardens  to  nonresidents  at  the 
following  rates: 

To  hunt  for  mooae .... $30 

And  caribou 30 

The  open  ^eaijon  is  from  Septemher  15  to  December  31.  ■ 

Fbaj^k  C.  Dentson,  Conmd. 
Woodstock,  Octob^  18,  1900. 


NE  WFOITNDLAND.' 

Like  all  maritime  cities.  St.  .lolins  haa  mostof  its  interests  centered 
in  ahipa  and  shipping.  The  great  fire  of  ISitS,  which  caused  wide- 
spread destruction  and  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  calamity,  has  not 
been  without  its  benefit-ial  after  effects.  A  commercial  and  social  awak- 
ening seems  to  have  followed  the  disaster.  The  buildings  that  have 
replaced  the  burned  structures  ai'e  larger  in  almost  every  instance, 
brighter,  roomier,  and  laid  out  more  in  consonance  with  the  plans  that 
prevail  in  up-to-cU,t«  cities.  Within  the  limits,  there  are  160  streets 
and  4,804  residences.  The  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  but  beyond  the  municipal  limits,  amount  to  469,  or,  in  all,  5,673 
houses.  The  population  of  the  town,  within  the  municipal  limitii,  is 
26,000,  There  are  18  miles  of  water  main  within  the  city  limits  and  6 
miles  connecting  the  city  with  Windsor  Lake,  The  sewage  of  the  city 
has  an  ^^regate  length  of  piping  of  over  21  miles,  and  there  are  222 
hjVdrants,  and  8  large  reservoirs.  There  are  2,300  services  leading  to 
city  dwellings,  su  mat  it  will  be  readily  seen  there  is  plenty  of  fresh 
water  in  St.  Johns.  Within  the  year,  an  electric  street-car  service  was 
introduced,  but  only  the  principal  streets  have  been  tapped  up  to  date. 
The  telephone  has  been  in  operation  here  for  some  time.  The  use  of 
electricity  for  domestic  lighting  is  spreading,  and  at  present,  over  9,000 
lights  are  in  use.  While  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting  pui  poses  has  not 
increased  much,  it  has  largely  advanced  for  heating.  It  is  now  being 
used  in  one  form  or  another  by  1.014  suijscribers.  There  are  20  gas 
engines  in  town,  and  150  stoves  with  gas-heating  attachments. 

For  its  size  and  population,  Newfoundland  probably  owns  more 
vessels  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are 
small,  ranging  as  low  as  20  tons,  and  are  employed  in  the  <»astwise 
and  inner  Bank  fisheries  only.  The  Labrador  and  Bank  fleet  are 
foreign-going.  There  are  2,551  sailing  vessels  registered  in  New- 
foundland. These  figures  are  entirely  exclusive  of  the  army  of  boats 
of  from  5  to  15  tons,  of  which  no  accountcan  be  procured.  Thet^gre- 
gate  tonnage  of  vessels  included  in  the  list  is  103,197,  or  an  average  of 
40j  tons  per  vessel.  There  are  37  steam  vessels,  which  aggr^^***  8,426 
tons,  or  an  average  size  of  227|  tons.  Adding  tiie  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  the  grand  ag^egate  is  111,623  tons.  The  number  of  new 
schooners  built  last  year  was  much  lai^er  than  usual,  and  there  is  now 
great  activity  in  the  same  direction.  'Hierc  are  more  reasons  than  one 
to  aceount  for  this,  but  the  pi-incipal  are  the  revival  of  trap  fishing 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  anticipated  mcrease  in  the  coastal 
freight  trade  by  the  deflection  of  the  steamers  from  the  headland  ports 
and  Days. 

*  Included  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  trade  reascoia.  o 
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The  quaotity  of  vodfish  now  held  here  i»  S^^iXX)  quintals.'  The 
utock  held  at  (Lis  seattou  la^t  year  was  380,0u0  quintals.  This  year's 
figures  ai-e  the  lowest  for  some  seasons,  and  as  the  markets  continue 
healthy,  ?ood  prices  are  looked  for. 

The  cod  oil  in  stock  in  the  city  at  present  is  very  much  in  excess  of 
last  year's  stock,  the  figures  being  about  800  tons  more  than  theamount 
held  here  then. 

Mabtim  J.  Cabte:b,  Votimd. 

St.  Johns,  January  15,  1901. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 


Trade  and  industrial  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  and 
prosperous  throughout  the  maritime  provinces  during  the  past  year, 
though  without  any  very  striking  development,  except  at  Sydney, 
where  the  construction  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Works  has 
been  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor  and  success. 

On  the  Z5th  of  November,  1899,  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  35  vessels  to  carry 
structural  steel  and  coke  ovens  for  this  plant  left  Philadelphia.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  will  have  com- 
menced, and  by  the  spring  of  1901  the  four  blast  furnaces  wiU  be  in 
operation,  with  an  anniial  capacity  of  about  400,000  gross  tons  of  pig 
iron.  The  company  is  also  building  10  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  bloom- 
ing and  rolling  mill,  machine  shops,  and  400  by-product  coke  ovens. 
I  am  informed  that  the  investment  of  capital  originally  contemplated - 
will  be  very  considerably  exceeded,  and  (hat  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
will  be  expended. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  of  New  Glasgow,  has  within  the 
year  purchased  the  mines  and  property  of  the  General  Mining  Asso- 
ciation, near  North  Sydney,  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  and  has  begun 
the  erection  there  of  coke  ovens,  with  a  view  to  still  further  extension 
of  its  business  in  the  near  future. 

The  growth  of  the  two  Sydneys  has  been  rapid  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  between  2,000  and  3,000  men  being  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tJie  industrial  works  aione.  There  has  also  been  great 
activity  in  outside  building,  and  every  kind  of  business  has  oeen 
greatly  stimulated.  The  Plant  Steamsuip  Company  has  during  the 
past  summer  given  a  weekly  service  from  Boston  directly  to  Sydney, 
returning  by  way  of  Halifax,  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway  has 
increased  and  improved  the  railway  facilities  between  Sydney  and 
western  points. 

COAL. 

The  coai  mines  of  the  Province  have  been  active  and  highly  prosper- 
ous during  the  year.  The  Inverness  and  Richmond  Railway,  to  con- 
nect the  Strait  of  Canso  with  the  Broad  Cove  coal  fields,  will  probably 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the  facilities  of  all  the 
tiie  coal  mines  in  the  Province  have  been  materially  increased.  The 
production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  year  1900  will  undoubtedly 
exceed  8,000,000  tons,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  still  larger 
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output  ID  the  future  for  export  as  well  as  for  home  coDsumption.  In 
thie  coDDection,  it  msy  be  of  interest  to  note  that  on  actwunt  of  the  diffi- 
culty the  coal  companies  have  experienced  in  filling  orders,  coal  mer- 
chants at  Halifax  have  recently  found  it  expedient  to  import  some 
1,200  tons  of  American  bituminous  coal  from  New  York  to  supply 
local  demauds.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  toat 
there  is  to  be  any  permanent  market  in  this  section  for  American  soft 
coal.  These  special  purchases  are  due  rather  to  a  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  markets  for  Nova  Scotia  coal  than  the  existing  facilities  of 
the  mines  here  have  been  able  to  meet.  These  facilities  will,  however, 
undoubtedly  be  so  increased  as  to  fully  supply  the  local  market,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  export  demand.  It  should  also  be  noted,  as 
of  perhaps  greater  future  significance,  that  the  British  Admiralty  have, 
wituin  a  few  weeks,  purchased  for  this  station  2,C>00  tons  of  Pocahon- 
tas coal  to  use  in  place  of  the  Welsh  coal,  which  is  ordinarily  used  by 
the  British  navy. 

GOLD   AND   OTF6UH. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Province  has  been  lar^r  than  ever  before, 
and  considerable  new  capital  has  been  invested  during  the  year  in  gold 
mining  and  in  improved  machinery  for  existing  plants. 

There  are  widespread  and  valuable  deposits  of  gypsum  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  greatest  development  of  gypsum  mining  nas  been  made 
in  the*  vicinity  of  Windsor.  The  annualexport  from  Miis  district  alone 
is  about  150,000  tons,  valued  at  about  $1  per  ton.  Numerous  deposits 
of  the  same  mineral  occur  also  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  following  table  gives  Nova  Scotia's  production  of  its  four  prin- 
cipal minerals  during  the  year  1899: 
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CROWN    I^NDS   AND   LU^EB. 

Nova  Scotia  has  about  1,500,000  acres  of  crown  lands,  much  of 
which  is  unsutted  for  cultivation  and  but  meagerly  timbered.  The 
price  of  crown  lands  is  $40  per  100  acres.  Since  18<)8,  the  Crown  has 
reserved  all  coal,  ^Id,  silver,  iron,  and  other  mines  and  minerals.  In 
1899,  it  was  provided  bv  statute  that  lands  for  lumbering  purposes 
should  be  leased  instead  of  granted  absolutely — the  lease  to  be  for 
twenty  years,  and  to  cost  40  cents  per  acre  and  40  centa  per  acre  for 
renewal. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  7,000,000  acres  of  nngranted 
lands  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  about  42,000  acres  in 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  lumber  export  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1899,  amounted  to  13,196,266.  The  lumber  export  from 
New  Brunswick  during  the  same  period  was  $5,987,650. 
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Two  more  pulp  mills  have  been  started  id  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
past  year,  makiog  aa  now  in  operation  in  the  Province,  wim  an 
^^IT^ate  output  of  about  60,000  tons  of  wet  polp. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

There  is  a  general,  though  not  especially  rapid,  improvement 
throughout  these  provinces  in  agricultural  metnods  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  products.  In  order  to  improve  the  horse  stock  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  government  has  recently  purchased  19  stallioos  and  mares  of 
Clydesdale — thoroughbred  and  hackney  breeds— and  secured  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  province.  The  last  available  Btatiatics  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  provineea  were  for  1891,  when  there  were  reported  to  be: 
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The  crop  returns  of  New  Brunswick  for  189!)  were: 
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The  crop  returns  of  Prince  HMward  Island  for  1898  were: 
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No  recent  crop  returns  for  Nova  Scotia  are  obtainable. 
The  creameries  of  these  provinces  produced  in  1899: 
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The  cheese  factories  of  these  provinces  produced  in  1899: 
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The  Nova  Bcotia  apple  crop  this  year  has  been  rather  inferior  in 
quality  and  ooly  about  an  average  in  quantity.  Owing  to  the  oonipar- 
atively  poor  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  abroad, 
there  will  pronably  not  be  more  than  200,000  barrels  exported  from 
the  province.  Flums,  pears,  and  small  fruits  were  an  average  crop 
and  of  good  quality,  but  were  practically  all  sold  in  Canadian  markets. 


FIBHERIES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  catch  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  fish  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  the  year  1898: 


Amrt^' 


Under  the  act  of  1891,  provision  was  made  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment for  the  distribution  of  $160,000  annually  among  the  fishermen 
and  vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Vessels  were  paid  in 
1898  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton  to  owners,  $6.60  each  to  vessel  fisher- 
men, $3. 50  per  man  to  boat  fishermen,  and  $1  per  boat  to  the  owners 
of  the  boats. 

The  total  number  of  fishermen  in  vessels  and  boats  to  whom  bounty 
was  paid,  the  number  and  tonn^e  of  vessels,  and  also  the  number  of 
boats  engaged,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  1898: 
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The  lobster  industry  io  C&iia<la  is  represeoted  by  the  following  tables 
for  the  year  1898: 

LOBSTER  PLANT. 
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LOBSTER  CATCH. 
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The  value  of  the  fisheries  export  of  the  niaritlme  proviDoea  was,  in 
1899: 

NovaBcoda ^4,838,679 

New  Brunswick 618, 414 

Prince  Edward  Island 536, 424 


Total 6,093,679 

TBADE   AND   COHUBBCG. 

The  tariff  preference  given  to  Great  Britain  has  been,  since  July  1, 
1900,  38t  per  cent;  for  toe  two  years  prior  to  that  date  the  preference 
was  25  per  cent,  and  for  the  fouiteen  months  prior  to  July  1,  1898, 
the  preference  was  12^  per  cent;  but  in  spite  of  this  adverse  discrimi- 
aatjon  the  imports  into  these  provincea  from  the  United  States  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  tne  imports  from  Great  Britain.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  I  give  below  tables  showjng  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  these  provinces  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  all  other  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  and 
also  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897  (during  ten  months  of  which 
there  was  no  British  preference). 

import  for  1899. 
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Intportt  for  1S97. 
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Theae  tables  show  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  inci-eased 
only  about  3^  per  cent,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
increased  over  17  per  cent.  This  increased  importation  from  the 
United  States  consists  entirely  of  free  goods,  the  aggregate  importation 
of  dutiable  goods  having  very  aligbtly  declined. 

The  exports  from  these  provinces  for  the  two  years  mentioned  are 
given  below. 
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The  exports  from  these  provinces  to  the  United  States  show  a  fall- 
ing off  nearly  equal  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
have  increased  over  11  per  cent. 

The  registered  ^ef^j^ing  tonnage,  carrying  cargo  into  and  out  of 
these  provinces,  was  in  1899: 

Nova  Scotia 2,  ««5, 508 

New  Brunswick 1, 2M,  226 

PrJDce  Edward  Island 118,187 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  Nova  Scotia 
registered  tonn^e  shows  an  increase  of  11.9  per  cent,  that  of  New 
Brunswick  5.6  per  cent,  and  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island  5.9  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  eng^ed  in  the  coaatitig  trade,  which  ariived  and  departed 
at  ports  in  these  provinces  during  1899,  was: 

NovaScoUa 6,065,893 

NewBranswick 1.627,042 

Prince  Edward  laland 1,117.660 

Under  Canadian  law,  no  goods  or  paBseogera  can  be  carried  br  water 
from  one  port  in  Canada  to  another  escept  in  Britinh  ships.  This  pro- 
vision may,  however,  be  declared  by  the  govemor-genwi^  in  council 
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not  to  be  applicable  to  the  vessels  of  any  country  that  allows  British 
vessels  to  participate  in  \tB  coasting  ti-ade  on  the  same  footing  as  itN,owti 
national  vessels.  By  different  oraers  in  councH,  the  ship  of  the'  fol- 
lowimr  countries  have  been  adnaitted  to  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada, 
viz:  Italy,  Germany,  the  Net^eilanda,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  Ai^ntiae  Republic. 

BANKINQ,    RAILWAY   AMD   LIOHTINO   STATISnOS. 

The  hanking  facilities  of  these  provinces  are  excellent  and  consist 
of  15  charterM  banks.  Thirteen  or  these  banks  have  their  head  office;- 
in  the  provinces;  the  other  two  are  the  British  North  American  and 
the  Banl.  of  Montreal,  which  have  their  head  offices  in  Montreal,  but 
have  three  and  six  branches,  respectively,  in  these  provinces. 

Banti  of  mariHme  provinea  and  brancha. 
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PORT  OF   HALIFAX. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  IdOO,  (he  different  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Halifax  were  classified  as  follows: 
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In  the  fiscal  year  of  189!>,  1,094  vessels  arrived  at  this  port,  but  the 
total  tonnage  of  tbefe  vessels  was  only  739,853,  showing  an  increase  of 
127,137,  or  17  per  cent,  for  1900. 

Daring  the  calendar  year  1899,  the  total  oank  clearings  of  the  city  of 
Halifax  were  $70,600,705;  in  1898,  they  were  $61,632,831.  For  the 
ten  months  of  1900  ended  October  31,  the  clearings  of  the  city  banks 
were  $63,458,966,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1899  they  amounted  to 
onh-  $57,110,515. 

The  total  imports  of  Halifax  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  amounU'd  to  $6,335,691,  of  which  $3,955,878  were  dutiable  goods 
and  $2,379,813  free  goods. 

Compared  with  the  imports  of  1899,  when  the  dutiable  goods 
amounted  to  $.3,313,289  and  the  free  goods  to  $2,019,217,  there  was  an 
increased  importation  during  the  year  amounting  to  19  per  cent  in 
total  imports,  tho  late  of  increase  in  both  dutiable  and  free  goods 
being  about  the  same. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  two  years  meutioiied  were 
as  follows: 


tiBble  goods... 


This  shows  an  increase  in  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  to 
$192,729,  or  about  10  per  cent — the  same  rate  of  increase  as  that  shown 
for  the  year  1899  as  compared  with  1898 — ^but  the  increase  for  the  year 
1900  is  chiefly  in  dutiable  goods,  or  goods  which  would  receive  the 
tariff  preference. 

Theimportsfrom  the  United  States  for  the  years  1899  and  1900  were: 


The  total  increase  of  impoiis  from  the  United  States  was  therefore 
almuf.  39  per  cent,  or  31  per  cent  in-  dutiable  goods  and  48  per  cent  in 
f  i-ee  goods. 

The  imports  from  all  other  countries  for  the  same  two  years  were: 


DntlBble  KOOdi. 
Pnxgoixa 

Total 


The  total  increase  in  imports  from  other  countries  was  $317,287,  or 
over  14  per  cent,  there  being  about  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  food) 
dutiable  and  free  goods. 

The  following  is  a  partial  itemization  of  the  imports  at  Halifax  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
30,  1899,  and  June  30,  1900: 
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ButlkennTe 
Qreenbnlt... 

OlAB 


BuEUr  and  chflflie  . . 


Sp[IlUmlld  wlDM 

]^Sluaa\v^'^'^v/".'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

Vegeubles 

Wood,  and  DunuIactDnB  ol . . 
Wool,  and  TnanafKcturwot  -  ■ . 
Other  dutUbls  goods 


Flowenand  ] 
Oreen  fruit... 


if  tobiusco . . , 


ISM.  1900. 


io;»i 

7.602 

"■«" 

l,lT4,;g(>  I    7i;,62t        N3,U3 


Uaea  U)d  twlnen '      13,610 

Jwon  and  iteel IW,  051 

Beltlem'  effect* I       8,  OSS 


Accordinjf  to  tha  cleamni-cs  at  the  customs  office,  tho  total  rxporta 
from  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  yetLv  ended  June  SO,  l!juu,  amimnted 
to  $6,357,106,  or  about  1  per  cent  increase  upon  the  amount  sent  out 
in  1899,  when  the  exports  were  given  aa  ¥*5,2S-t,027.  Thei^e  were 
cleared  for  tJie  following  countries,  though  a  very  consideralile  part  of 
the  exports  sent  to  the  United  States  was  intended  for  other  ultinuite 
destinationa: 
Exported  from  Halitez  to — 

Great  Britwn $2,107,160 

United  States 1,233,611 

Biitwh  West  Indies 825,584 

Cuba 502.058 

Porto  Rico 130,094 

All  other  countrieB 1,250,634 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899,  as  indicated  by  the  invoices  certifi(>d  at  thin  consulate, 
were  $480,189;  the  exports  to  Cuba  were  for  that  year  certitiod  to  the 
amount  of  $223,053,  andtoPortoRico  to  the  amountof  $98, (i25,  making 
a  total  of  $801,867.    The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  tiscfd 
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year  lyot),  for  wtich  thia  consulate  issued  certified  invoices,  amounted 
to  $631,990,  and  to  Porto  Rico  to  tl8,669,  malting  a  total  certification 
of  $650,659.  Consular  invoices  have  not  been  i^ued  during  the  past 
vear  for  Cuban  exports  and  only  a  short  portion  of  the  year  for  Porto 
lUcan  exports. 

The  digest  of  consular  invoices  from  this  port  shows  the  following 
values  of  articles  exported,  together  with  the  decreases  and  increases  . 
for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1899; 

Deereated  expmit. 


Artloles. 

bsjr 

^_ 

IM.171.15 

?srs 

a.«*.«i 

uie.u7.ei 

fSiS? 

i.m.a) 

"''i?|-S 

9ia.vi 

!,OB7.3S 

UD,HS.SZ 

, 

^,. 

TI.U1  value 

„^. 

C«bn 

ISi 

ees.u 

z,i)ea.<» 

,TO3.S0 

':S!:S 

18,S15.00 
9,0I>!60 

T«S.SS 

S:S 

^■rs 

?!K'S 

1S,M§.54 

NOBTH  avbbioa:  dohinion  of  oanada.  4oU 

The  dried  fish  and  potatoes  exported  in  1899  were  sent  lately  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  nonce rtification  of  invoices  for  the 
islands  explains  the  falling  ofF  in  these  items. 

The  digest  of  consular  invoices  for  the  agencies  of  this  district  shows 
the  following: 

Ikcreated  export*  ai  agenda. 


Artlolai. 

rotalnloeol 

iy«^. 

m.m.w 

1876, 987.  K 

!S:S 

177.  W 

i,iea.ab 

Inereated  impori*  at  agenda. 


VaiM  of  eertified  exports  at  the  agendei 

of  thU  diiinfi. 

Agen.;)-. 

ISM. 

WTO. 

Inoreue 

DecnMB. 

«e;Ki.M 

t8.0S2.7B 
»,3M.M 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1900,  amounted  to  $1,035,773;  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1899  they  were  *1,531,567. 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  for  the  three  months 
ended  September  30,  19O0,  as  certified  at  this  consulate,  amounted  to 
1193,635-07,  which  is  $9,977.09  more  than  the  exports  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1899.  The  invoices  certified  at  the  agencies  of 
this  district  during  the  same  three  months  amounted  to  $53,784.16, 
which  amount  is  $1,337.55  less  thao  the  amount  of  the  invoices  certified 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1S99. 

Lunenburg  has  a  large  fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Gloucester  of  Nova  Scotia;  it  has  formerly  sent  to  Porto  Rico  a 
large  proportion  of  its  annual  catch  of  fish,  the  retui'ning  vessels 
taking  cargoes  from  Porto  Rico  to  United  States  ports,  and  from 
UnitM  States  ports  bringing  cargoes  back  to  Nova  Scotia,  making 
what  are  called  triangular  voyages.  The  present  tariff  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  extension  of  united  States  navigation  laws  to  this  island  have 
adversely  affected  Lunenburg,  and  considerable  depression  is  felt  there 
on  this  account,  and  also  on  account  of  the  unusually  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  present  autumn  months,  which  has  prevented  the 
proper  curing  of  the  fish. 
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About  3,000  baleH  of  m&niU  hemp  are  annually  used  at  the  Dart- 
mouth rope  factory  of  the  Conaumera  Cordage  Company,  This  hemp 
is  chiefly  purchased  in  Manila  and  imported  by  way  of  England  on 
account  of  the  steamship  transportation  facilities,  which  are  such  an  to 
insure  satisfactory  delivery  of  purchases  made  three  months  in  advance 
of  requirements.  The  hemp  brought  to  the  United  States  by  sailing 
vessels  is  so  long  on  the  way  that  purchases  six  months  in  advance  of 
requirements  would  he  necessitated  for  hemp  ao  forwarded.  The  hemp 
imported  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  is,  therefore,  cash  hemp 
purchased  in  the  Unit«d  States. 

BRITISH   AUEBIOAN   BEOIPBOOITT. 

Trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  is  a  subject  considerably  dis- 
cas.sed  in  these  maritime  provinces,  and  British  American  reciprocity 
is  advocated  by  some  as  a  means  of  fostering  this  trade.  The  Halifax 
Board  of  Trade  has  passed  the  followiag  resolution  with  reference  to 
reciprocity  with  Trinidad: 

a  with  r^;ard  to  redptocity  between  thoae  uountriee 
have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  conSrmed. 

Therefore  be  it  rexolved  that  thie  board  communicate  at  once  with  the  honorable 
the  minisUr  of  finan(«,  Ottawa,  requeetinc  that  the  Government  loee  no  opportunity 
to  again  open  np  nesotiation^  with  Trinidad  with  a  view  to  reciprocity  between  that 
island  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  June,  1900,  blue  book  of  the  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  Canadian  commercial  agent  in  Jamaica  writes  as  follows: 
Aa  yoa  are  aware,  the  preferential  tarifi  of  25  per  cent  has  not  been  inHtnimental  in 
impreciably  improving  enipments  from  this,  or  I  might  eay,  any  other  West  Indian 
island,  of  any  one  product.  While  it  may  be  true  that  a  variety  of  causes  can  be 
aasigned  for  euch  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory  reeulte,  neverthelesa  I  am  satisfied 
that  what  I  may  term  with  some  justification  the  ancient  system  of  st«ftinahip  com- 
mnnication  between  the  two  colonies  is  more  directly  reeponsihle  than  any  other 

Many  of  those  engaged  in  the  West  Indies  trade  claim  that  the 
countervailing  duty,  imposed  by  the  United  States  upon  bounty-fed 
beet  sugar,  which  amounts  to  a  preference  of  2i  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or,  they  saj',  27  per  cent  in  favor  of  West  India  eahe  sugar 


imported  into  the  States,  gives  the  United  States  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  export  of  sugar  mim  these  islands  and  enables  it  to  lai^ely 
hold  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  trade,  in  spite  of  even  the  present  83^ 


JOBM   G.    FOSTEH, 

Consul-  Oenfmh 
Halifax,  Noiimnher  28,  1900. 


STIWET. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  shown  an  increase  over  pre- 
ceding years,  the  gain  largely  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  salted 
and  fresh  fish,  live  and  canned  lobsters,  lambs,  piling,  and  stone. 
'  '  ■■■■■■-.         ■  ^eain  a 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increaseain  a  very  marked 
degree,  a  large  proportion  being  iimteiial  for  use  in  the  erection  of 
the  large  plant  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  this 
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port,  And  railroad  engines  and  ateel  coal  cat's  for  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company.  There  haa,  however,  been  a  large  gain  in  other  merchan- 
dise imported  from  the  United  States,  consisting  of  boots,  shoes,  hats, 
c&ps,  s^tionery,  and  clothing  of  v&rious  kinds. 

The  following  itemized  statement  will  show  the  kind  and  classes  of 
goodB  received  at  this  port: 


I'mtulSrdney: 

AcTlcnltuntl  Implemeubi . . 
AitiflDUIInibii'. 


Balldli«.. 


BootbUcklng 

BrsH  and  coppor,  i 

Cotlon  Flutblng... 


Cornmul.. 

China  ware 

Chuich  bells 

OKtonwMM 

Clockaand  walcbn ■ 

Steel  CQ»1 

Wooden  box 

Dlunmiddrll'li!!''!!!:! 
Knglnes  and  bollen,  bIh 
Engines,  locomotive  . . . 
Eletlrical  mucblnery .  ■ 

Emery  vheeli 

PralL  green 

rumltare 


ae.eii.oa 
-3,  an.  00 


Port  of  Srdney— ConUnoad. 


S'" 

"■SIS 

SrEE£E;:yE 

tSS 

'gas 

iStoiii-i::::::::::::::::; 

"is 

SCO.  00 

«"&!i:::::;:::::::::::::::; 

W.-010.00 

SC'!^!":'.::;;:::::;:;;::;: 

fSS 

Rubber  goods 

Silverware 

3.  moo 

247.00 

Soap  and  ■tarch 

Totaltor  Sydney 

'■^■!SSS 

Port  Hawkeebory  and  Holgrave  . . . 

aOD,W4.00 

""  ** 

'      ' 

The  total  imports  into  this  consular  district,  a^  reported  last  year, 
amounted  to  $253,670.24.  The  imports  during  the  past  year  amount 
to  the  hii^  sum  of  11,417,348,  an  increase  of  J1,1(S7,677.76. 

As  stated,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  consists  of  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  steel  plant  at  this  port;  but  the  large  increase 
at  Pictou  and  Port  Hawkesbury  is  due  to  the  locating  at  the  former 
place  of  the  Copper  Crown  Mining  Company,  which  has  erected  a  plant 
for  the  reduction  of  low-grade  ores,  a  large  quantityof  which  is  obtain- 
able in  that  locality  and  in  New  Brunswick.  The  company  expects  to 
be  in  full  operation  in  a  short  time.  The  parties  interested  are  largely 
American  capitalists.  There  has  also  been  put  into  operation  at  Pictou 
a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  which  manufactures  goods  of  the  coarser 
qualities,  suitable  for  miners  and  fishermen. 

The  gratifying  increase  in  imports  at  the  agency  at  Port  Hawkes- 
bury and  Mulgrave  is  lartjeiy  due  to  the  construction  of  the  Richmond 
and  Inverness  Railway,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual 
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report.'  There  are  now  in  operation  about  30  miles  of  road,  and 
within  a  year  the  whole  tine  from  Portr  Hawkesbury  to  Cheticamp  will 
be  working.  The  equipment  of  this  road  has  mostly  been  pmrcnased 
in  the  United  States. 

Id  all  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  embraced  iu  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
consulate  and  ita  agencies,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity in  mining,  agriculture,  and  fisheries.  The  demand  for  labor, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply 
and  wages  have  been  remunerative. 

IBON   AND  STEEL   WORE8. 

The  eret^tion  of  the  large  iron  and  steel  plant  by  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Limited,  has  progressed  rapidly,  though  no  branch 
is  yet  in  operation,  with  exception  of  the  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
which  have  been  for  several  months  turning  out  material  to  be  used 
in  its  construction.  Delay  has  been  caused  by  reason  of  the  railroad 
not  being  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Shipments  of  ore 
from  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland,  have  begun  and  it  b  expected  two  of 
the  blast  furnaces  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  months.  There  has 
also  been  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  which  has  retarded  prepress.  A 
fuller  report  on  this  industry  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

COAI,   INDUSTftV. 

-  The  bituminous  coal  industry  has  largely  increased  during  the  year. 
The  product  mined  amounted  to  1,849,721  tons,  an  increase  of  338,262 
tons,  and  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply*  Daring  the  year, 
the  shipments  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  nave  been  as  follows: 


To  the  United  States:  Tf"^  to™- 

Runofmine 135,908 

Slack  coal - 410,497 

546,403 

Maritime  and  upper  Provinces  and  Newfoundland: 


Run  ol  mine 726,498 

Not 8,944 

Slack 122,191 

Dufi 36,749 

1,163,656 

Bunker,  trans- Atlantic: 

Screened 473 

Run  of  mine 43, 934 

Hut 29 

Slack 352 

44,788 

Other  bunker: 


Bunofmine 66,272 

Nut 1,522 

Slack 639 

69,192 

Total 1,824,048 

Number  of  pits  worked 4 

Number  of  niinere  employed - 1, 636 

Number  of  laborers  etHployed _ 5,-000 

'  t^-i!  Comuiiindsl  Ri'iations,  1899,  Vol.  1. 
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The  inureaue  of  milet^e  in  railroad  was  5  mileu;  iaorease  in  roUine 
Htock,  3  locomotives  of  80  tons  each,  1  of  115  tons,  1  of  60  tons,  1  ot 
50  tons,  and  50  st«el  cars  of  60  tons  capacity  each. 

The  new  pits  opened  during  the  year  have  a  present  and  prospective 
output  aa  follows: 

Dominion  No.  3  Colliery,  opened  last  June,  producing  400  tons 
daily;  capacity  to  I)e  reached  in  a  few  months,  1,5(X)  tons  daily. 

rfominion  No.  4,  opened  since  last  June,  producing  200  tons;  final 
caracity  the  same  as  No.  3. 

Dominion  No.  2,  shafts  down  420  feet;  total  depth  to  be  reached, 
850  feet.  This  shaft  will  develop  three  seams  of  coal  at  various  depths 
and  of  various  thicknesses,  and  the  dail^  output  will  not  he  short  of 
3,000  tons  when  the  shaft  is  in  full  operation. 

The  output  for  the  fiscal  year  whicn  closes  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  is  estimated  to  be  2,500,000  tons,  and  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  the  resident  manager  that  the 
output  will  l>e  3,500,000  tons,  as  the  new  shafts  and  pits  wiff  be  worked 
at  their  full  capacity  during  the  entire  year. 

GENEBAL. 

The  town  of  Sydney  during  the  past  year  has  had  an  almost  unex- 
amined era  of  prosperity.  The  increase  in  population  given  by  the 
most  conservative  and  careful  persons  has  been  upward  of  7,000.  The 
new  buildings  erected  for  domestic  purposes  are  stated  to  be  at  least 
350,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,200,  some  costing  as^high  as  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  number  of  large  brick  'and  wooden  build- 
ings for  business  purposes  have  been  erected,  some  few  of  which  have 
cost  $15,000  to  $20,000.  Alterations  have  been  made  in  many  others, 
increasing  their  size  and  modernizing  them,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  $750,000  will  be  expended  in  erecting  new  buildings  and  altering 
old  ones  during  the  year. 

Sydney  has  now  mercantile  establishments  carrying  lines  of  goods 
of  every  variety,  and  the  field  is  a  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate,  as  with  an  abundance 
of  money  in  circulation,  the  people  are  l)uying  a  better  clft.ss  of  goods 
tbanhoretofore,andourbootH,8hoea,hats,capH,  wearing  apparel,  under- 
clothing, furniture,  and  groceries  of  various  kindo  will  find  a  more  ready 
sale  than  formerly,  if  pnces  can  ha  made  and  credits  arranged  to  compete 
with  Canadian  goods.  FK4.:ilities  for  transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  eastern  Nova  Scotia  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Plant  Line  Steamship  Company  placing  a  steamer 
with  good  passenger  and  freight  accommodation  on  -a  direct  route 
between  Boston  and  Sydney,  making  weekly  trips.  I  am  pleased  to 
stat«  the  steamer  has  met  with  good  muccchs,  both  in  iU  passenger  and 
freight  business,  since  its  first  trip  in  June  last. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  attention  of  capitalists,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  has  been  attracted  to  Nova  Scotia,  more 
especially  to  the  eastern  portion,  commonly  known  as  "Cape  Breton 
Island  "  which  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  The  entire  island  is  being 
carefully  pi-ospected,  and  the  mineral  and  coal  areas  are  being  rapidly 
bonded  or  purchased.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prosperity  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

Geokoe  N.  West,  Ormevl. 

Stdnby.  -September  1^  1900.  ^lOOtjIc 
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ONTARIO. 

AMETERSTBUBO. 

Business  of  all  kinds  is  still  improving  in  thia  consular  district.  As 
stated  in  my  last  report,  this  district  in  purely  an  agricultural  one,  but 
manufacturing  is  on  the  increase.  Canning  and  evaporating  factories 
are  being  built  and  are  doing  a  good  business. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  fruit  jars  and  pickle  bottleK 
has  been  built  at  Kingsville  (employing  about  lOO  men),  and  it  finds  a 
ready  market  for  its  output  in  the  Province.  The  municipality  fur- 
nishes natural  gfm,  as  fuel,  free,  and  exempts  the  compar  y  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  five  years.  All  material  used  is  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  important  crops  with  the  farmers  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  pounds. 

The  following  is  from  excellent  authority: 

Iiewis  Wigle,  ex-member  of  Parliament,  of  Leamingtou,  in  on  interview  on  the 
tobacco  crop  of  South  Eemx  tliitt  year,  givee  some  very  interesting  tt^cte  and  figures 
in  regard  to  thia  new  indugtry  of  EHseJt. 

"The  tobacco  crop,"  said  Mr.  Wigle,  "never  was  eo  good  in  Essex  County  as  thia 
year.  The  spring  being  favorable,  the  result  was  the  plantagrew  without  replanting, 
and  the  crop  ia  uniform  in  size  and  color,  is  nenriy  all  harvested  and  without  beins 
hurt  by  frost.  Burley  is  the  variety  mostly  grown,  but  Mr.  Gregory,  of  the  Amen- 
can  Tobacco  Company,  haa  been  experimenting  with  Geoigia  1^,  and  caring  with 
artificial  heat,  a^  ia  done  in  the  Southern  States.  He  has  made  .a  auccen  of  it.  It 
comes  up  nicely  and  has  that  same  tulken  finish  that  the  southern  leaf  haa  when  cured 
in  the  some  manner.  Tliere  are  no  lc>ss  than  3,000  acres  of  tobacco  grown  in  South 
Essex  this  vear,  which  will  average  at  least  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  means  a 
crop  of  about  3,500,000  pounds  in  Eeeex  for  1900. 

"To  my  mind,  there  la  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  supply  her  own  market 
with  the  kind  of  leaf  suitable  for  manufacturing  chewingtotiacco,  but  the  fine  smoking 
tobacco  will  always  grow  hotter  farther  south.  Canada  manufactures  from  12.000,000 
to  14,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  this  could  be  supplied  by  Essex  Cotmty  farmeta. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Canada  for  1899,  there 
was  produced  inOntarioinl898, 10,560,590  pounds  of  raw  leaf  tobacco. 
Of  that  amount,  7,095,970  pounds  were  grown  in  this  district.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  was  1.395  pounds.  In  1899,  only  2,241,662 
pouDi^  were  grown  in  the  province,  this  district  producing  1,636,760 
pounds,  with  an  average  yield  of  1,160  pound9*to  the  acre:  There  are 
now  three  factories  in  the  district  manuratturing  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  and  using  exclusively  Essex  County  leal.  There  was  imported 
into  Ontario,  in  1899, 13,555,971  pounds  of  raw  leaf  tobacco  for  home 
consumption. 

The  county  is  building  a  house  of  refuge  at  Leamington,  which  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  January  1,  1901.  It  will  cost, 
induding  the  grounds,  about  jisO.OOO.  It  will  be  the  finest  in  the 
province  and  strictly  up  to  date  iu  every  respect. 

The  official  recoros  at  the  Canadian  custom-house  at  this  port  give 
the  imports  and  exports  as  follows: 

Import*  of  Arnhfrithurg  diMru^  from  the  Ihtited  Slata  in  1899. 

First  quarter ?21, 630 

Seuond  t)uarter SO,  973 

Third  quarter 26,863 

Fourth  quarter 40, 816 

Total  1899 127,881 

Total  1898 181,646 

Decrewe ,j..j...C.T.i.X>6S|eB4 
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Thiu  apparent  decrease  in  imports  ie  caused  by  a  heavy  importation 
in  1898  of  iron  pipe  for  a  natural-gas  line. 

ImporU  from  Hu  IMited  SlaUt  fint  half  of  1900. 

First  quarter $34, 8S4 

Second  quarter 36, 910 

Total 71, 7M 

Swne  period  1899 61,603 

Increase 10, 191 

Imports  from  all  other  countries  for  the  flflcal  year  ended  June  30,  1900 6, 360 

Imports  from  United  States  sMne  period -  138, 172 

Eiporti  to  the  UttUtd  Slate*,  1899. 

Fiiatqnarter $30,067 

fiecoDd  quarter 65, 953 

Third  quarter...  81,222 

Fourtrh  quarter 80, 250 

Total 263,492 

-   Exporto  to  United  States,  1808 214,224 

.  Increase 49, 268 

Expom  fo  lite  OiUed  Suae*  firtl  ha^  of  19O0. 

Hrat  quarter $17, 743 

Second  quarter 68, 321 

Total 81,064 

Same  period  1809 96, 020 

Decrease 14, 056 

Exports  toall  other  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900 29,600 

Exports  to  the  United  States  same  period 246, 636 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  agricultural  implements,  manu- 
factured products  of  iron  and  steel,  Kerosene  oil,  tropical  fruits, 
oysters,  high  grade  canned  goods,  hats.  caps,  millinery  goods,  cottons, 
and  cordage.  The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  are  staves, 
lumber,  and  fresh  fish-  There  nave  teen  no  new  means  of  communi- 
cation opened  in  the  past  year,  and  there  is  nothing  new  regarding 
freight  rates.- 

No  laws  or  rc<;ulations  of  a  discriminating  nature  exist,  other  than 
the  tariff: 

Chesieb  W.  Mabtin. 

Ckmmtl. 

Amhehstbubg,  October  H.  1900. 


BEOCKVlLXa:. 

During  tiie  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  Canada  has  enjoyed  her  full 
share  of  the  world's  prosperity. 

The  returns  of  this  consulate  and  the  statistics  kindly  furnished  by 
the  Canadian  customs  officials  show  how  intimate  are  the  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 
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The  ti{fures  of  this  cooeulate  indicate  that  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 
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+92.826 

Among  the  articles  not  specially  scheduled  in  1898  were  potatoes, 
$4,874;  raw  furs,  *600.  In  1899,  bones,  $530;  mica,  $1,819;  raw  fura, 
$500;  wood  ashes,  $300;  gold  bullion,  $530.  In  1900,  bones,  $300; 
fish,  $119;  raw  furs,  $1,054;  hay,  $707. 

Large  quantities  of  mica  are  mined  in  this  district,  but  the  certifi- 
cates are  filed  at  other  consulates.  The  tea  comes  via  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  Smiths  Falls,  where  it  is  plEiced  in  warehouse  until  sold; 
then  the  invoices  are  issued  from  this  office. 

Poultry  was  formerly  shipped  from  this  district  in  large  ouantities 
to  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  This  poultry  is  now  all  bought 
for  the  English  market. 

EXP0KT8. 

The  (Xnadian  customs  officials  have  furnished  the  following  report 
of  ex{>orts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 

Prodnct  ot— 

FiBheriee $732 

Foresta 73, 177 

Animalfl 262, 896 

b&Dufacturing M,  685 

Te» 25,743 

Total 458,917 

The  principal  articles  of  export  during  the  past  three  years  are  as 
follows,  the  mcrease  and  decrease  being  compared  with  1898: 

KXPOETS. 
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"Hie  increase  of  exporte  to  the  United  Statei^  is  3!),4  per  cent;  to 
Great  Britain,  13.7  per  cent;  to  all  other  countries,  IS.y'per  cent; 
increase  of  total  exports.  26.3  per  cent. 

All  the  bides,  lumber,  lamba,  and  cattle  were  exported  to  the  United 
States;  the  cheese  to  (ireat  Britain;  the  drugs,  nardware,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  to  other  countries. 

This  report  does  not  indicate  the  entire  exports  of  cheese  and  cattle 
from  this  district.  All  the  cattle  bought  for  export  to  Great  Britain 
are  shipped  by  way  of  Montreal,  and  appear  in  the  returns  of  the 
custom-house  there. 

Theexport8of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  although  very  lat^,  donot 
appear  at  all,  as  they  also  are  sent  by  way  of  Montreal. 

'  CANADIAN    IHPOBT8. 

The  imports  reported  by  the  Canadian  customs  for  the  Bruckville 
district  are: 
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The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are: 
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The  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  is  the  result  of 
the  preferential  tariff. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS. 

.  The  growing  importance  of  the  dairying  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  is  due  to 
the  very  perfect  system  of  cold  storage  which  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  becfl  developed  under  the  judicious  supervision  of  the  Cana- 
dian government. 

During  the  last  year  alone,  317  creameries  have  earned  the  bonus  of 
tlOO  offered  by  tfie  government  by  erecting  cold-storage  chambers 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  the  government. 

The  government  has  also  ei-ected  42  refrigerator  warehouses  at 
important  railroad  points.  From  these,  the  dairy  products  are  shipped 
by  refrigerator  cars  to  Montreal,  where  they  are  received  by  23 
refrigerator  steamships  for  quick  delivery  in  perfect  condition  to  the 
English  market. 

H.  Doc.  3«0,  Pt  1 32  V-  I 
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Id  cheese,  Canada,  ali'eady  provides  more  than  ono-half  the  total 
British  importation. 

The  amount  and  value  of  exporta  of  Canadian  cheese  for  recent 
years  are  given  below.  The  returns  for  1900  are  estimated  by  the 
president  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairyman's  Association. 


114,2113,002 
U'.61«'.219 


At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  Canadian  exhibit  of  dairy  products, 
including  butter  and  factory  and  cream  cheese,  was  awarded  the  highest 
possible  diploma,  the  grand  prize,  and  with  the  maximum  number  of 
points — honors  which  no  other  collective  exhibit  obtained. 

It  is  expected  the  favorable  impression  made  there  will  open  the  way 
to  large  importations  of  Canadian  cheese  into  France. 

The  Brockville  cheese  board  b  the  largest  in  Canada.  The  prices 
paidat  its  weekly  meetings  control  those  throughout  Canada,  and  largely 
determine  the  prices  in  northern  New  York,  as  much  of  the  cheese, 
there  is  bought  by  Montreal  buyers  and  by  them  exported  as  Canadian 


The  Brockville  board  has  a  membership  of  200  factories  or  combi- 
nations of  factories,  each  of  which  pays  a  membei-ship  fee  of  $1. 
The  meetings  of  the  boai'd  are  held  weekly  in  the  city  hall.  The 
auction  system  of  selling  is  employed.  A  large  blackboard,  contain- 
ing a  full  list  of  the  factories  having  membership,  is  placed  at  the 
b^k  of  the  stage.  The  blackboard  contains  separate  columns  for 
white  and  for  colored  cheese,  also  the  price  paid  and  the  name  of  the 
buyer.  The  number  otTered  by  each  factory  is  reported  to  the  auc- 
tioneer before  the  meeting  opens.  The  buyers  are  arranged  at  tables 
fi-onting  the  stage,  and  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  factories  fill  the 
body  of  the  hall  beiiincl  the  buyers.  The  auctioneer  calls  upon  the 
buyers  to  bid,  either  for  selected  factories  or  for  the  general  offering. 
Wnen  a  buyer  places  a  bid  upon  a  certain  factoiy,  the  auctioneer  asks 
the  factory  s  representative  for  an. acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  bid. 
If  the  pnce  is  accepted,  the  price  and  the  name  of  the  buyer  arc 
chalked  on  the  blackboard  opposite  the  name  of  the  factory,  and  other 
bids  are  called  for. 

Sometimes  the  bidding  is  very  spirited  and  the  prices  may  be  forced 
higher  than  the  market  will  warrant;  sometimes  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  registered  offering  is  sold  on  the  board,  when,  as  a  nde, 
the  curb  cleans  up  the  balance  left  unsold. 

The  board  has  adopted  a  special  brand  to  be  used  on  all  cheese  made 
in  the  Brockville  district,  which  guarantees  the  quality. 

In  1898,  the  sales  in  the  Brockville  district  were  about  250,000  cheese 
of  80  pounds  each,  valued  at  ^1,635,000;  in  1899  the  same  number  of 
cheese,  valued  at  12,125,000;  in  1900  the  number  is  estimated  at 
800,000  cheese,  valued  at  nearly  »3,000,000. 

C.  W.  Mehrimak,  (htund. 

Brockville,  Noveniier  1,  1900.  ,  -  i 
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Reviewing  conditioni*  in  the  consular  district  of  Guelph  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  in  comparison  with  the  last  three  years,  one 
realizes  that  there  existw  a  healthy  prosperity,  as  the  Canadian  cus- 
toms receipt*  show  an  increase  of  over  $15,000  as  compared  with  those 
of  1809,  when  they  increased  $20,000  over  those  of  1898.  Though  the 
Canadian  custom-nouse  at  this  port  does  not  keep  the  importations 
classified  .as  to  countries,  most  of  the  goods  imported  arc  of  American 
manufacture,  being  purchased  from  agents  or  jobl)ers  in  the  larger 
cities.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  the  trade  of  this  community 
is  constantly  increasing  the  revenue  of  our  manufacturers. 

The  business  done  at  the  United  States  consulate  shows  hut  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year,  the  principal  exportations  being  live  lambs  for 
slaughter,  which  are  sent  through  this  port  to  commission  houses  in 
Bufelo,  N.  Y. 

The  manner  of  marketing  goods  in  identical  with  that  employed  in 
the  United  States.  In  localities  where  the  averse  city  docs  not  exceed 
15,000  inhabitants,  commercial  travelers  representing  the  business 
houses  of  the  larger  cities  display  their  goods  at  the  hotel  sample 
rooms,  and  merchants  make  their  selections,  the  same  being  delivered 
dunng  the  succeeding  season. 

Though  the  vcar  ended  -Tune  30, 1900,  does  not  show  an  introduction 
of  any  new  inaustrics  in  this  district,  it  shows  the  growth  of  certain 
old  industries,  due  to  the  extra  demand  for  products,  and  all  the  facto- 
ries are  working  full  time  and  have  been  dome  so  for  the  past  eighteen 
months.  Just  at  present  importation  is  stimulftted  to  a  certain  extent, 
owing  to  the  approaching  election  and  the  possibility  of  the  present 
go^'ernment  (the  Liberal  party)  being  defeated,  a  Conservative  regime 
involving  a  higher  tariff. 

At  the  present  wilting,  thevicinitybf  Guelph  is  agitated  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  extension  of  a  through  trolley  system  from  Hamilton 
north-  The  trolley  system  of  Il&milton  is  now  controlled  by  American 
capital  (the  Cataract  Power  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.),  and  it 
is  the  belief  of  many  Canadians  that  it  will  be  extended  to  embrace 
all  the  smaller  towns  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  The  Cataract  Power 
Company  appears  to  be  able  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  to  all  districts, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  tradesmen  of  smaller  cities,  who 
believe  that  if  ftio  system  is  extended  the  purchasing  public  will  natu- 
rally gravitate  to  the  larger  cities  to  do  their  shoppmg. 

Apart  from  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  shown  by  the 
increase  of  importation,  it  is  npted  by  merchants  of  tliis  locality  (who, 
like  all  (Canadian  traders,  have  to  give  credit)  that  many  more  accounts 
have  been  paid  this  year  thau  formerly,  and  they  look  forward  to  even 
more  prosperous  business  this  winter  than  last,  as  the  crops  have  turned 
out  exceptionally  well,  as  much  as  45  bushels  of  wheat  being,  in  some 
instances,  thi'ashed  out  to  the  acre,  which  record  is  seldom  reached  in 
Canada,  except  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  in  the  European  market  has  been 
steadily  growing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  prompted  the  erection 
by  the  Raymond  Sowing  Machine  Company  of  an  addition  to  their 
factory,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cream  separators  of  aa 
American  design,  the  Canadian  patent  of  which  tbey  own. 
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o/'  Ok  Canadian  cuMonu  receiplt,  mtat}fe»l»,  and  frUria 
Chidph/or  Oit  year*  ended  June  30,  1898,  IS99,  1900. 
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QUBLPH,  Septeniher  1,  1900. 


KINGSTON. 


The  total  imports  at  the  port  of  Kington  for  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1900,  were  11,299,269,  against  $1,234,310  for  kat  year.  The  total 
imports  from  the  United  States  wore  Jl,015,938,  against  11963,150  for 
ttej'ear  preceding,  or  an  increase  of  $53,788. 

lie  total  exports  to  ^1  countries  were  $348,168 ;  to  the  United  States, 
$231,636,  showing  an  increase  of  $66,391. 

The  transshipment  and  transportation  business,  an  impoi-tant  factor 
in  the  commercial  lif  eof  Kingston,  has  changed  but  very  littfe  in  volume, 
although  to  some  extent  in  cnaracter.  Grain  transshipments  are  some- 
what fewer  than  in  previous  seasons.  The  movement  of  coal  from 
Ontario  Lake  ports  has  grown  largelvj  in  one  company  from  15,000  to 
100,000  tons.  The  increased  demand  is  from  Montreal,  for  use  on  the 
steamships.  Some  of  the  coal  goes  down  the  river  as  far  as  Quebec. 
The  transportation  facilities  between  Kingston  and  the  United  States 
are  good;  freight  rat«s  low  and  exchange  nominal. 

I  have  observed  no  Canadian  rule  or  regulation  which  seemed  unnec- 
essary for  a  faithful  collection  of  revenue,  I  believe  these  rules  and 
regulations  are  carefully  observed  at  Kingston.  Officials  may,  through 
too  much  zeal  or  from  other  cause,  exceed  their  instructions;  but  if 
our  exporters  would  promptly  report  these  cases  to  the  consul,  the 
error  could  doubtless  be  corrected. 

Trade  between  Kingston  and  the  United  States  is  more  hampered  by 
our  own  rules  and  regulations  than  by  the  Canadian. 

The  mineral  output  of  this  district  ma  been  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
previous  year,  the  mcrcase  being  largely  in  iron  ore  smelted  in  Canada. 
The  output  of  mica  has  increased  fully  50  per  cent,  and  indications  are 
all  in  favor  of  additional  gain. 

Large  quantities  of  feldspar  have  recently  been  discovered  and 
tested,  the  test  proving  so  satisfactory  that  an  order  for  300  tons  from 
a  tirm  in  the  United  Stotee  is  now  being  filled. 

A  bonus  was  voted  by  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ii'on-smelting  works,  lliere  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  back 
of  Kingstoiij  and  if  the  works  are  built  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
dcmanaof  Kingston  for  American  coal  and  coke. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  district  are  bright.  The  hay  crop 
is  short,  hut  all  the  other  crops  are  abundant  and  prices  are  good. 
The  timlrer  supply  of  this  district  is  nearly  exhausted.  Exports  of 
lumber  are  decreasing  io  quality  and  quantity. 
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The  manufacturing  interests  of  Kington  are  not  as  hopeful  as  last 
year  at  this  time.  'Hie  cotton  mill,  belonging  to  a  company  controlling 
mauT  other  establishments,  has  increased  its  works,  but  ut  the  expense 
of  closing  smaller  mills  elsewhere.  Other  manufactures  show  neither 
increase  nor  decrease,  with  the  exception  of  the  locomotive  works — one 
of  the  large.-^t  concerns  in  the  city — which  has  closed  down  and  ia  now 
waiting  a  purchaser  or  a  reorganization  of  the  company.  The  manu- 
facturers of  Canada  are  greatly  hampered  by  their  limited  market  and 
by  the  distance  their  wares  must  be  transported  to  reach  some  of  their 
patrons. 

For  a  time,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  market  in  Canada  for  United 
States  manufactures,  of  the  character  used  in  our  Northern  States. 
M.  H.  TwrroHBLL,  Qmsul. 

Kingston,  October  IS,  1900. 


General  conditions  of  trade  in  Canada  remain  about  the  same.  The 
preferential  tariff  with  Great  Britain  has  not  yetchanged  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  the  trade  with  the  mother  country,  while  the  United 
States  continues  to  increase  her  exports  to  the  Dominion.  There  was 
a  slight  falling  off  in  domestic  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1699,  the  amount  being  $7,182,348,  yet  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  increase  over  the  year  preceding  to  the  extent  of 
$391,608:  In  1898,  Great  Britain  took  63.92  per  cent  of  Canada's 
exports  and  the  United  StAtes  27.fiO  per  cent,  while  in  1899  Great 
Bntain  took  61.47  per  cent  and  the  United  States  29.30  per  cent. 

IHFOBTS  AND   BZFOBTS. 

Great  Britain  imported  into  the  Dominion  in  1898  goods  to  the 
value  of  *32,500,917;  in  1899,  goods  to  the  value  of  *37,OljO,123.  The 
United  States  imported  into  the  Dominion  during  the  same  years 
$78,705,590  and  $93,007,166  worth,  respectively. 

The  following  article,  .furnished  the  Canadian  Manufacturer  for 
October,  1900,  by  Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  Dominion  statistician,  is 
interesting  as  dealing  with  the  exports  of  Canada : 


e  122,000,000  in  1868,  in 


:refiaing  to 
00,000lut 


To  show  the  great  mureaee  of  onr  exports  in  et^le  lines,  the  following  table  Ib 
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im 
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Tbeaverage  increase  in  these  Imea  in  thirty-one  years  haa  been  177.2  per  cent. 

The  exports  oF  Canadian  manufactures  last  year  are  set  down  at  ^1,179,113  as 
compared  with  $15,675,274  in  1868.  Many  new  export  lines  have  lieen  developed  by 
Canadian  nianufai'tiirere  in  the  pavt  tiiirty'One  years,  including  a^cultural  iniple- 
menta,  bicycles,  clothing,  cottons,  musical  instrunienta,8ewinK  machines,  and  woolens. 
Tbis  shows  that  Canada  bas  gained  asubstantial  foothold  in  the  marketsof  the  world. 
The  greatest  success  has  been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  wood.  The  gro"*tb  of 
the  ex|X)rta  of  carriages,  agricultural  iniplemenis  and  musical  inatruments,  nothwith- 
Btanding  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  succeBsful  manufacture  of  these  articles, 
BU%geetB  that  the  development  of  exporte  in  these  lines  will  be  much  more  rapid 
when  once  we  are  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  all  our  wants  in  iron  and  steel 
through  the  development  in  (^ada  of  the  iron  industry,  to  which  capital  is  now 

of  rapid  growtli.     It  is 


.  219,458 

.  386,002 

.  547,217 

.  590,874 

.  675, 777 
741,959 

.  1,210,421 


The  returns  for  tlio  year  ended  June  ."iO,  1899,  show  an  extiort  of  H,275,820. 

The  census  returns  tor  the  census  year  1890-91  showed  that  in  April  1891,  there 
were  24  pulp  mills  in  operation  throughout  Canada,  with  a  capital  of  (2^800,000. 
Recent  returns  give  the  number  at  35,  and  tbe  capital  about  $10,000,000.  The  mills 
of  1891  employed  about  1,000  hands,  and  produced  somewhat  over  $1,000,000  worth, 
the  export  o£  which  waa  under  $200,000.  The  exponable  surplus  is  now  considerably 
more  than  the  whole  production  of  1891.  The  mills  of  to-day  have  a  capacity  ot 
more  than  1,200  tons  daily. 

Canada  was  never  more  proaperoua  than  now.  Her  pi-otective  tariff 
has  stimulated  and  encour^^d  manufacturing;  labor  is  actively  em- 
ployed, and  trade  in  all  lines  ia  booming;  prices  are  generally  good, 
especially  for  farm  products,  and  the  outlook  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  extremely  favorable,  increased  customs  .reccipta  indicate 
growing  purchases  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  latest  report  from  that 
department,  which  gives  the  receipts  of  the  Dominion  for  October, 
1900,  at  $2,48.3,951,  compared  with  12,460.010  for  the  .same  month  last 
year,  or  an  increa.se  of  J23,D41.  The  increase  in  cnstems  receipts  for 
the  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  over  the  same  period  last 
year  is  $372,907. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port,  the 
total  imports  into  this  fustoms  district  and  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  by  quarters,  foi'  the  year  ended  .Tune  30,  1900,  were 
stated  as  follows: 

Thlal  import)  for  year  ended  June  SO,  ISOO. 
For  .juarter  ended — 

September  30,  1899 1985,076 

December  31,  1899  . .  ^ 970, 7H 

March  31,  1900 1,110,522 

June  30,  1900 839,868 

Total 3,915,180 
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THal  imporU/i/r  gear  nukd  Jtme  SO,  1S39. 
For  quarter  ended — 

September 30, 1898 $1,021,209 

December  SI,  1898 779,239 

MarehSl,  1899 1,091,635 

June  30,  1809 991,732 

Total ■. 3,883,805 

Showing  an  increase  for  the  year  flnded  June  30,  190(),  of  (31,375. 

ToUd  importtfnrm  the  UniUd  ShOeaJiir  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 

For  qtutrter  ended — 

September  30, 1899 $689,366 

December  31,  1899 605,802 

Man:h31,  1900 586,176 

June  30,  1900 596,718 

Total 2,318,062 

Tolnl  impoTlt  JTom  the  IWiUd  tialft/or  Ike  yrar  ftided  June  SO,  189B. 

For  quarter  ended — 

September  30,  1898 $488,210 

December  31, 1898 4M,686 

Man*  31,  1899 639,964 

June  30,  1899 : 702,714 

Total 2,286,463 

Showing^  an  increase  in  the  last  fiscal  year  over  the  year  preceding 

of  $32,599. 
The  exports  from  thia  consular  district  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 

1900,  as  ^own  by  consular  recorda,  were  as  follows: 

For  quarter  ended — 

September  30,  1899 $68,237.69 

December  31, 1899 156,158.84 

March  31, 1900 70,460.22 

June  30, 1900 109,003.32 

Total 403,869.07 

Kxporltftyr  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
For  quarter  ended — 

September  30, 189B 105,072.09 

December  31, 1898 64,078.02 

March  31, 1899 86,956.75 

June  30, 1899 84,144.52 

Total  _ 309,251.38 

Showing  an  inci-eatte  for  1900  over  the  year  1899  of  894:,,617.69. 
The  leading  articles  of  import  into  this  customs  district  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  of  value:  Iron,  steel,  metals  and  manufactures  of: 
coal;  wool  and  manufactures  of;  cotton  and  manufactures  of;  hats  and 
caps;  woolens;  silks;  sugars;  tobacco;  tea;  seeds,  corn,  etc.;  dried 
fruito;  glass  manufactures;  leather  manufactures. 

Henbt  S.  CctVEB,  Conmd. 
London,  N'jventher  1,  1900. 
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EFFECT  OF  PEEFEEENTIAL  TARIFF  ON  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Consul  Culver  writes  from  London,  January  17,  1901:  The  general 
tariff  act  of  1897  greatly  improved  the  conditions  of  trade  in  Canada. 
It  stimulated  manufacturing  and  gave  such  an  impetus  to  domestic 
industries  that  each  year  since  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business.     It  is  believed  that  this  fiscal  year  will  show  a  similar  gain. 

The  effect  of  the  present  preferential  tariff  is  not  yet  wholly  apparent, 
for  the  reason  that  no  figures  are  obtainable  since  it  was  incr(«sed  to 
33i  per  cent. 

The  first  preferential  tariff,  giving  to  Great  Britain  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  went  into  effect  July  1,  1898.  This  applied  to  all  impor- 
tations from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda; 
the  British  West  Indies,  including  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Turks  and 
Caicos  islands,  and  Leewai'd  Islands;  the  Windward  Islands,  Barbados, 
British  Guiana,  and  any  other  British  colony  the  customs  tariff  of 
which  is  on  the  whole  as  favorable  to  Canada  as  the  preferential  tariff 
is  to  such  colony. 

This  rate  prevailed  up  until  July  1,  1900,  when,  by  an  order  pre- 
viously made  in  council,  it  was  increased  to  33^  per  cent;  that  is, 
imports  into  the  Dominion  from  the  British  possessions  pay  one-third 
less  duty  than  imports  from  other  countries. 

Whetner  this  increased  preferential  rate  will  have  the  desired  effect 
of  stimulating  impoiiations  from  Great  Britain  to  the  detriment  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  remains  to  be  seen. 

Taking  the  general  volume  of  our  trade  for  the  year  1899,  the 
highly  ^tisfactory  sum  of  $101,642,950  may  be  noted  as  the  total  of 
our  imports  into  the  Dominion.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  those  inter- 
ested in  Canadian  trade  and  commerce  to  compare  closely  the  different 
items  of  import  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  deter- 
mine whether  there  have  been  losses  with  coiTcsponding  gains  to 
Great  Britain.  I  have  prepared  the  following  table  of  imports  for 
the  years  ended  June  30,  1897  and  1899,  one  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  preferential  tariff  and  the  other  succeeding  it.  This 
table  is  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Canada  for  the  years 
mentioned,  and  contains  all  the  items  of  import  therein  mentioned: 

Imporli  into  Canada  from  Oreat  Britain  and  the  UhtUd  Sata. 


Article.. 

From  Orvat  Britain. 

From  the  U 

filled  Statcti. 

1887. 

1899. 

1897. 

1889. 

1 

66, 236: 00 

93,705.00 
100,910.00 

J7,8TO.o6 
440,386,00 

74l[683!00 

45,723.00 

'None. 

81,373.00 

8,837.819.00 

sss 

4,026,689.00 
778,901.00 
202,806.00 
47,780,00 
91,989.00 

cfll 

844.701.00 

380,046.00 
80,461.00 

«»:2.i.ao 

iSSS 

66,918.00 

17,376.% 

105.W7.00 
07,886.00 

gas 

270. 661. 00 

•■lis 

36,608.00 

98,410.00 

121.609.00 

1%,  800.  on 

'»s-s 

80,813.00 
109,*«7.00 

71,2^.00 
m,  778. 00 

Clock! 

166,888.00 
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Import*  mlo  Catmdajnm  Ortat  Briiain  and  the  United  Statet—CovixaxA. 
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The  following  detAile  are  added  by  Commercial  Agent  Johnson,  of 
Stanbridge,  in  a  report  dated  January  16: 

The  preferential  tariff  has  resulted  in  largely  increased  sales  of 
British  goods  in  Canada.  For  years  prior  to  its  adoption,  Great 
Britain's  exports  here  had  steadily  fallen  off.  The  preference  at  once 
arrested  the  decline,  and  the  trade  has  increased  ever  since.  In  1890, 
the  total  importation  for  consumption  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  $43,390,241,  while  in  1897,  the  last  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  preference,  they  had  fallen  to  $29,412,188.  The  first  year  of 
the  preferential  tariff  they  increased  to  $32,500,917,  the  second  year 
to  $38,060,123,  and  the  third  to  $44,789,730.  The  preference,  coupled 
with  the  development  of  the  cold-storage  facilities,  han  also  resulted 
in  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to  Great 
Britain.  The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  last  year  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  $96,562,875.  In  1899,  they  were  '$85,114,551;  in  1898, 
j^3,066,019,  and  in  1897,  which  was  practically  the  kst  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  they  were  only  $69,533,852. 


MOBRISBUKQ. 

This  consular  district  includes  Morrisburg,  the  town  of  Cornwall, 
Chesterville,  South  Finch,  Winchester,  and  a  number  of  Hmall  villages. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  runs  through  Morrisbui^  and  Cornwall, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Kailroad,  which  is 
alreadj;  built  and  in  operation  from  Ottawa  to  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y., 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  New  York  Central.  A  massive  bridge 
spans  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  gain  of  an  hour  is  made  over  the  rotias 
running  via  Montreal  from  Ottawa  to  New  York.  This  road  is  bound, 
in  a  short  time,  to  carry  an  immense  amount  of  freight  and  passengers. 

IBIPBOVEMENTS, 

An  electric  road  is  being  surveyed  to  run  from  Ogdensburg  to  Wad- 
dington,  N.  Y.,  just  opposite  Mornsburg,  and  it  in  proposed  then  to 
build  an  electric  road  from  Ottawa  direct  to  Morrisburg,  where  a  ferry 
will  transfer  the  cars,  as  in  Detroit.  This  is  about  the  only  point 
where  the  St.  Lawrence  does  not  freeze  during  tbo  winter,  so  tnat  a 
feriy  can  run  every  day  in  the  year.  This  proposed  road  will  pass 
through  a  rich  fanning  country,  and  will  more  than  treble  the  exports 
from  this  section. 

Morrisburg  is  improving  very  rapidly  and  the  town  is  now  putting 
in  a  complete  water-power  and  electnc- light  system.  The  waterworks, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Kapide  Plat  Canal,  are  owned  by  the  town 
and  are  complete  in  every  detail.  The  canal  ha"*  been  deepened  so  that 
vessels  drawmg  16  feet  of  water  can  pass  upand  down.  The  new  locks 
■  are  now  built,  and  the  Government  is  at  present  widening  and  straight- 
ening the  banks  so  that  vct^sels  can  pass  each  other  at  any  place. 

At  Iroquois  and  Cardinal,  the  canal  is  being  deepened  to  17  feet  and 
widened  to  250  feet.  The  new  locks  at  these  places  are  built  large 
enough  to  lock  a  large  number  of  barges  and  the  tug  at  one  time,  thus 
saving  great  delays.  At  both  canals,  wing  walls  are  being  built  to 
obtain  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  fully  completed  inside  of  next  3'ear.  ~  ■ 
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Morrisbur^  baa  a  number  of  manufacturing  industries,  including 
agricu)tui-ai  implement  works,  sawmills,  griatmilla,  planing  mills, 
machine  and  steel  shops,  sash  and  door  factories,  and  cneese  and  but- 
ter factories.  A  steam  ferry  also  runs  to  Waddington.  The  schools 
include  a  collegiate  institute,  with  specialists  in  every  department, 
high  and  grammar  schoolB,  and  two  public  Hohoob  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  600  pupils.  There  are  six  churches,  a  pubfic 
library,  two  largo  cold-storage  warehouses,  four  good  hotels,  with  all 
modem  improvements,  a  music  hall,  capacity  ^,000  persons,  and  one 
semi  weekly  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

This  p\&ce  is  quite  a  summer  i-esort,  with  good  fishing,  hunting,  etc. 
A  mineral  sprinj^  possessing  great  medical  properties  h^  ^ust  been  dis- 
covered on  the  outside  canw  bank.  People  from  all  directions  are 
carrying  away  the  water  from  this  spring,  and  next  season  the  town 
intends  to  boom  it. 

There  are  custom-houses  at  this  place  and  Cornwall,  with  agencies 
at  Iroquois,  Chesterville,  etc. 

The  custom  officei-s  here  say  that  exports  find  imports  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  last  year's;  that  tbe  shipments  are  being  made  mostly  to 
Montreal  and  thence  to  Europe,  and  that  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  also,  are  increasing,  owing  to  the  ferry  running  here  and  the 
bridge  over  the  St,  Lawrence  at  Cornwall. 


The  Molsons  Bank  has  a  branch  here  and  has  also  established  one  at 
Chesterville  this  year,  while  a  new  bank  will  probably  be  organized  in 
Morrisburg  in  the  near  future. 

The  Canadian  baokingsystemis  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  Amer- 
ican in  the  following  points: 

1.  The  branch  system,  by  which  a  chartered  bank  may  have  any 
number  of  branches  in  any  portion  of  the  Dominion,  enabling  it  to 
employ  the  surplus  funds  deposited  in  the  wealthier  districts  in  loans 
in  other  partij  wnere  money  is  in  demand.  There  is  also  the  advant^e 
of  being  able  to  have  the  operations  of  a  great  number  of  branches 
supervised  by  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  officers  at  the  head . 
office  of  each  bank. 

3.  The  note  issue,  by  which  a  bank  may  issue  its  own  bills  to  the 
extent  of  its  unimpaired,  paid-up  capital,  the  entire  assets,  uncalled 
capital,  and  double  liability  of  the  shareholders  being  iirst  applied  in 
redemption  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  a  failed  bank,  after  which  the 
remaining  assets  are  distributed  among;  the  depositors,  and,  when  they 
are  paid  in  full,  any  balance  is  handeaback  to  the  shareholders. 

3.  The  chartered  banks  of  Canada  are  also  obliged  to  deposit  with  the 
Dominion  government  gold  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  of  their  aver- 
age note  issue,  the  total  fund  ao  held  being  used  in  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  outstanding  of  a  failed  or  suspended  bank,  and  m 
the  event  of  the  fund  being  depleted,  the  solvent  banks  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  replenish  it  with  further  contributions  of  5  per  cent 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required.  The  great  fault  in  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  larger  and  wealthier  banks  become  sponsors 
for  the  circulation  of  the  smaller  institutions,  without  having  any 
effective  control  of  their  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute guaranty  that  the  public  shall  not  lose  by  the  bank  notes  in 
oir»u£tion.  .;oOglc 
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4.  A  bank  in  Canada  can  not  commence  operations  or  obtain  a 
charter  unless  $600,000  in  H^>l<i  is  deposited  with  the  ffovemment. 
When  that  is  done,  the  banE  may  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less 
than  8500,000;  and  upon  commencing  business  the  money  deposited 
with  the  e^vernment  IS  handed  back  to  it.  The  intention  is  that  no 
bank  shall  do  business  unless  with  an  unimpaired  capital  of  at  least 
1500.000,  and  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  a  new  bank  are  able  to 
deposit  BO  lai^e  a  sum  with  the  government  is  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  law  shall  be  observed  in  this  respect.  With  a  lar^e  capital,  the 
ability  of  a  bank  to  withstand  losses  is  ^eatly  increased  and  the 
liability  of  failure  diminished. 

There  are  minor  points  in  the  Canadian  bank  act  which,  taken  ' 
together,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  country's 
banking;  but  above  are  the  main  features  from  a  banker's  standpoint 
'  This  system  is  an  advantageous  one  to  the  public,  in  that  money  is 
loaned  as  cheaply  in  most  parts  as  in  the  chief  centers.  The  banks, 
by  the  issue  of  their  own  notes,  ai-e  also  enabled  to  very  lai^ely  expand 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  without  strain  "in  times  of  busi- 
ness activity,  which  is  a  point  worthy  of  note  by  American  bankers. 
When  business  is  quiet,  the  note  circulation  automatically  contracts 
through  the  daily  redemption  of  bank  notes  through  the  various  clear- 
ing houses  of  the  country. 

TRADK    AND   INDDSTKIBS, 

Being  on  the  border  line,  American  currency  is  taken  without  any 
discount  by  the  banks  and  the  people. 

Morrisburg  post-oflBce  is  a  distnbuting  point  for  the  mails  between 
United  States  ports,  between  Montreal,  and  Toledo,  and  also  for 
vill^es. 

I  believe  that  if  the  wholesale  merchants  in  the  United  States  sent 
their  travelers  through  Canada  regularly,  a  great  increase  in  the  trade 
would  be  noticed.  So  few  come  that  the  merchants  buy  from  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  and  a  number  of  them  import  direct  from  Bngland  and 
Belgium.  In  hardware,  Amenoan  goods  are  preferred  on  account  of 
.  their  fine  finish;  and  business  in  cotton,  boots  and  shoes,  bats,  caps, 
prints,  carpets,  etc.j  could  be  much  increased. 

The  united  counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry  are  prin- 
ci^lly  agricultural  districts,  the  land  being  very  rich  and  productive.  • 

The  chief  industry  is  the  dairy  business,  butter  and  cheese  factories 
being  scattered  all  over  the  counties,  and  lai^e  shipments  are  made 
every  week.  The  cattle  are  of  the  finest  breeds,  and  most  of  the 
grain  raised  is  fed  to  the  stock.  Nearly  every  farm  of  any  size  has 
its  silo. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  united 
counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry,  in  tne  Province  of 
Ontario,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  about 
200  cheese  factories  in  operation.  The  output  of  cheese  this  season 
will  not  be  less  than  225,0(X)  boxes,  weighing  about  80  pounds  each, 
the  value  of  which  will  exceed  ?2, 000,000.  The  system  of  marketing 
is  largely  through  the  medium  of  weekly  cheese  boards  held  at  Mor- 
risburg, Cornwall,  Finch,  Chestcrville,  Winchester,  and  Iroquois, 
attended  by  rem-esentatives  from  the  exporting  tirm8  of  Montreal  and 
other  places.  The  cheese  is  shipped  wcefcty  to  cold-storage  warehouses 
in  Montreal  and  resbipped  to  the  several  British  markets. 
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Cornwall  is  the  county  town  of  the  united  counties  and  in  n  hirj^ 
manufat^turing  center,  having  two  cotton  mills,  employing  about 
1,200  hands,  one  woolen  mill,  employing  alwut  175  hands,  two  flouring 
mills,  two  saw  and  planing  miiis,  one  pottery,  etc.  It  also  has  the 
court-house,  government  post-office,  and,  since  the  Ottawa  and  New 
York  Kailway  ie  in  operation,  will  do  a  greatly  increased  export  busi- 
ness. The  exporta  from  the  Cornwall  office  for  year  ended  .Tunc  30, 
1900,  were  $22,588,  and  the  imports  *53,594.  The  rear  villages  do 
quite  a  large  butter  and  cheese  trade  and  have  a  number  of  sawmills, 
flour  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  furniture  factories,  foundries,  etc. 

The  chief  exports  from  this  section  are  butter,  cheese,  grain,  bay, 
lumber,  hides,  sKins,  and  a  large  number  of  fancy  and  working  horaes, 
sent  annually  to  the  States. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  carpets,  wall  papers,  tobacco,  coal, 
coal  oil,  hardware,  etc. 

John  E.  Hamilton, 

C(jm.merGuU  Agent. 

MORKISBUKG,    OctdHT  S9,  1900. 


NIAGARA  FALLS. 


I  give  below  a  complete.schedule  of  the  imports  and  exports  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Niagara  district: 

Erporit  to  the  United  Slaiei. 


12,300.00 

5,018.00 

Appl« 

Iron ..." 

Iron  scrap 

Ume 

Lumber 

112.20 

StT^^T.::;::::: 

Coaches 

Coke  and  lime  refuse  . . 

SfSSi,"".;:::::-- 

330.00 
766,00 
248.40 

Ocean  wave  Bvring 

Paper  stock 

2,500.00 
142.66 

Dew 

330.00 

Eetumed  American  gi)o<lH. 
Roofing  paper 

Electric  ^emtor 

700.00 

Scrap  leather 

Saws 

Sheep 

Shoe  dressing 

Tobacco 

Whisky 

Wood  pulp 

Total 

«  IMUedaata. 

Breadgtufe 

Bricks 

Brushee 

CandleB 

as-::;;:::::;:;;::; 

Coal 

f^cy  goods 

Filler  fobact-o 

Rflh 

Fan 

Germaa-siiver  ecnp  . . . 
Green  willow  cuttings  . 

193.00 
2,341.00 

261:25 

219.25 
2, 774. 60 

502.20 

1,350.00 
IM.OO 
225.00 
299.40 
679.00 
167.  S5 
134,838.12 

243,982.44 

1,064.00 

329.00 

53.00 

571.00 

1,857.00 

4,067.00 

.  149,366.00 

Horses 

4,634.00 

Animala 

117.50 

Importt/romth 

Baskets 

!»;;::;:;::::::;;: 

Books 

Braces 

Braai 

658.00 

82.00 

77.00 

...        2,194.00 

5,192.00 

1,248.00 
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fniporU  from  Ute  United  StaUf—ConUnaed. 


Cocoft 

Coflee 

Cotton 

59.00 

80.00 

1,464.00 

1,069.00 

251.00 

.      ■       146.00 

4,814.00 

.         4.700.00 

1,073.00 

.         3,019.00 

1,019.00 

138.00 

2,(B4.00 

60.00 

2,044.00 

706.00 

488.00 

.     50.00 

.        5,539,00 

78.00 

219.00 

290.00 

250.00 

30,040.00 

«e.oo 

6,815.00 
B6.00 
446.00 
50.00 
183.00 
1,498.00 
907.00 

Oilfl 

Optical  instniiiieiito 

Package 

IWnts 

Paper 

Pens 

Plants 

Polish 

7,086.00 
308.00 
101.00 

hX::;:::::::::;::::: 

Electric-light  carbons. . . . 

i,a9i.oo 

57.00 

Printing  preaeeB 

Fieh 

Salt 

1,053.00 

Fruit 

Silk 

Spices 

4,412.00 
245.00 

Tin 

Gunpowder 

Hatfl 

Vegetables 

166.00 
831.00 

Iron 

Jewelri- 

Leather 

Webbing 

Wood 

Wool 

Zinc...... 

Miscellaneous 

19,161.00 

1,982.00 
112.00 

Marble 

894.00 

Mate 

Metal 

HubIcbI  ioatrumenlM 

Total 

.     807,472.00 

NiAHAHA  Falls,  Dvctjinhti;  1900. 


Haklan  W.  Brush,  Vontiil. 


The  commerciiil  and  industrial  interestfl  of  this  district  show  a 
marked  advance  over  those  of  any  preceding  year.  Lumbering  oper- 
ations have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  and  mining  U  an  industry  of 
growing  importance. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  promises  to  figure  in  tlie  industries 
of  the  district  in  the  near  future.  Agriculture  and  the  mising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  increasing.  Railways  are  improving  facilities, 
both  for  passenger  and  freight  transportation,  and  a  new  road  la  being 
built 

Work  on  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  is  prwressing,  and  the  route  of 
the  proposed  French  River  Canal  is  now  being  surveyed. 

The  telephone  service  is  bein^  improved  ana  extended.  The  famous 
Muskoka  Lake  district,  beginning  35  mites  north  of  Orillia,  was  visited 
this  past  Season  by  30,000  tounsta,  10,000  of  whom  were  Americans. 
The  influx  of  Americans  during  the  summer  months  greatly  increases 
the  demand  for  American  goods. 

I  give  below  a  more  extended  account  of  the  various  industries,  in 
the  relative  order  of  their  importance. 
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Lumtering  is  by  far  the  most  important  occupation  in  this  diatrict. 
During  the  winter  of  1900,  450,000,000  feet  of  pine  were  cut  in  thia 
district  and  on  the  Geoi^ian  Bay.  The  prices  were  higher  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  lumber  market.  At  least  one- 
half  the  cut  is  owned  or  controlled  by  United  States  firms.  The  pro- 
hibition of  log  exportation  by  the  Ontario  Goreinment  obliged  several 
American  firms  to  establish  mills  in  this  province.  The  present  winter 
will  see  no  reduction  in  the  cut,  and  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  men 
will  tind  employment  in  the  Georgian  Bay  and  French  River  districts! 


This  industry  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  this  section  of 
Ontario.  The  Canadian  Copper  Company,  at  Sudbury,  is  the  lai^est 
operator,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  the  output  of  its  mines. 

The  Victoria  mine  at  Whitetish  Station,  20  miles  west  of  Sudbury, 
is  owned  by  an  English  capitalist,  who  is  erecting  a  new  smelter  and 
ore  refinery,  and  already  quite  a  town  has  sprung  up,  with  waterworks 
and  electric- lighting  plant. 

The  Clergue  syndicate  is  erecting  a  smelter,  at  the  Gertrude  mine, 
about  15  miles  west  of  Sudbury.  The  Great  Lakes  Copper  Company 
is  preparing  to  operate  a  mine  8  miles  north  of  Sudbury,  and  will  erect 
a  smelter  in  the  spring.  The  Nickel  Copper  Company  is  operating  a 
mine  25  miles  west  of  Sudbuir.  A  large  smelter  hsut  been  recently  . 
erected  at  Midland,  a  port  in  this  district  on  the  Georgian  Bay.  Ore 
for  this  smelter  is  procured  on  the  island  of  Michipicoten,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Several  cargoes  have  already  arrived  at 
Midland,  and  operations  are  to  begin  shortly.  Besides,  there  are' 
innumerable  claims  now  being  explored  and  prospected,  many  of  them 
owned  by  Americans. 

The  principal  vein  of  ore  runs  northeast  from  Sudhury,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  rich  in  nickel,  nickel  matte  (copper),  and  iron. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  constantly  improving  the  roadbed  and 
rolling  stock,  and  the  facilities  for  passenger  and  freight  ti-ansporta- 
tion  are  excellent.  There  are  two  huge  grain  elevators  at  Midland, 
and  the  amount  transported  to  the  coast  via-  Midland  is  limited  only 
hv  the  capacity  of  the  road  during  the  season  of  lake  transportation. 
This  grain  nearly  all  goes  to  Portland  for  export. 

A  branch  li  miles  long  has  been  constructed  at  Midland  to  reach  the 
smelter,  which  has  just  been  established.  Another  branch  is  about  to 
be  constructed  at  Burks  Falls  to  reach  some  lumber  mills.  This  will 
be  several  miles  long. 

A  new  railway,  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore,  is  now  in  course 
of  construction.  This  line,  when  completed  next  year,  will  be  90  miles 
long,  and  will  connect  Manitoulin  Island  with  the  main  land.  From 
Little  Current,  on  Manitoulin  Island,  the  road  will  extend  to  Sudbury, 
touching  many  of'tlie  principal  mining  properties. 
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Work  on  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  i»progrej*aing,  but  acwrding  to  the 
general  estimate,  not  vPry  rapidly.  The  proposed  French  River  Canal 
IB  being  surveyed  under.the  aupervision  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
This  survey  ha«  been  under  way  for  two  years  and  is  nearly  completed. 
The  distance  from  the  Geoi^^ian  Bay  to  Montreal  by  the  proposed  route 
is  430  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  Montreal 
would  be  450  miles  less  than  via  New  York,  according  to  the  advocates 
of  the  canal. 

AOBICULTURE,  GilAZING,  DAIKY    PBODUCT8,  AND   POULTHT, 


Agriculture,  though  necessarily  restricted  to  certain  localities  owing 
to  the  i-ocky  nature  of  the  country,  Ja  in  a  thriving  condition  and  prices 
are  good.  The  farmers  insist  on  having  the  latest  improved  imple- 
ments, and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  satisfactory  farm 
machinery. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  extensively  and  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  England.  Beef  cattle  for  the  United  States  are  ship^d  to 
the  Buffalo  btock  yards,  stockeis  U>  Nebraska  and  Minnesota. 

Butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  are  sent  to  tlie  English  market. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  large  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  was  here  for  some  months  during  the 
■  summer  of  18!)9,  and  has  been  here  several  times  since.  Althou^  his 
prices  were  from  15  to  26  per  cent  higher  than  those  for  similar  articles 
of  Canadian  manufacture,  he  found  a  ready  market,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  our  goods. 

MANDFAOrUHES.      , 

There  are  few  manufacturing  industiies  of  any  importance  in  this 
district,  except  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  There  ia  ii  large  carriage 
factory  in  Orillia,  employing  200  hands;-  also  a  few  small  manufactories 
of  wood  specialties,  and  several  tanneries. 

WOOD   PULP. 

The  Imperial  Paper  Mills  Company  was  organized  three  years  ago, 
and  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Ontario  Government  covering 
3,000  square  miles  of  spruce  lands.  One  year  ago,  the  Lioyds  of 
England  purchased  the  property  of  the  company,  and  machinery  was 
impoi-ted  from  the  United  States  and  construction  was  commenced, 
but  litigation  has  put  a  stop  to  present  operations. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  organized  during  the 
present  year,  obtained  a  concession  for  the  solo  right  to  cut  spruce  on 
the  Spanish,  Vermillion,  and  Onaping  rivers,  with  their  tributaries, 
for  twentv-one  years.  This  includes  a  tract  of  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  splendid  spruce  country.  The  concession  requires  the 
company  to  spend  $500,000  on  the  plant  within  five  years. 


Lumber  is  the  leading  article  of  export,  and  goes  principally  to  the 
United  States.  Nickel  matte  is  nearly  all  exported  to  the  United 
States  at  present,  and,  as  I  have  before' stated,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
and  dairy  producta  are  sent  to  both  the  United  States  and  England. 
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Imports  at  the  Ortllia  custom-house  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  amounted  .to  $1,189,000.  Of  this,  $120,000  was  dutiable  and 
$l,0*i7,000  was  free.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  total  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  free  goods  imported  included  coal,  coke,  hides, 
extracts  used  in  dying  hides,  and  corn  for  feeding  purposes;  the  duti- 
able, carriage  factory  machinery,  hand  toolu  and  lathos,  saws  and  mill 
machinery,  watches,  clocks,  cameras  and  photographers'  supplies, 
umbrellas,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  canned  goods,  patent  medi- 
cines, silver  and  plated  ware. 

This  list  covers  the  principal  articles  imported  at  the  OrilHa  custom- 
house.   The  custom-house  at  North  Bay  was  established  on  July  1, 1900. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  imports  at  Midland  and  Sudbury,  but 
they  would  be  much  less  than  at  Orillia. 

The  wholesale  trade  at  Toronto  supplies  Orillia  merchants  with 
many  lines  of  American  goods,  whicli  are  entered  at  the  custom-house 
at  the  fir.st-named  place. 

Two  of  the  leading  firms  of  Orillia  have  this  year  installed  large 
stocks  of  American  boots  and  shoes,  and  they  meet  with  ready  sale  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  The  general  trade  in  American  good.s  has 
certainly  increased  during  the  past  year. 

In  closing,  I  would  call  attention  of  manufacturers  of  pulp  paper  and 
mining  machinery  to  the  opportunity  in  this  district  for  the  sale  of  the 
same.  If  present  indications  are  any  criterion,  the  demand  for  the 
next  few  years  will  be  constantly  increasing.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade 
also  can  be  increased  with  proper  effort. 

Now  that  business  is  branching  out  in  all  directions,  I  would  think  it 
advisable  for  manufacturers  to  endeavor  to  sell  directly  to  the  retailer, 
by  having  salesmen  establish  I'egular  routes.  In  this  way  satisfactory 
results  would,  I  think,  speedily  follow. 

E.  A.  Wakbfibuj,  (hnaiil. 

Okillia,  0<t<>ber  S9,  1900. 


ST.  THOMAS. 


yei 
bet 


Trade  conditions  in  my  district  remain  8ubBt«itially  the  same  as  last 
tar.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  any  line  of  trade 
itween  my  district  and  the  United  Stat«s.  There  have  been  no  new 
enterprises  de^■eloped,  except  that  a  section  of  the  line  of  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Detroit  Itiver  Bailroad  has  been  built  from  Ridgetown  to 
St.  Thomas,  which  will  give  that  company  a  direct  line  from  Walker- 
ville,  Ontario,  to  St.  Thomas,  where  it  will  connect  with  its  London 
branch,  from  London  to  Port  Stanley.  At  Fort  Stanley,  it  has  a  slip 
dock,  with  a  car  ferry,  connecting  with  Conneaut  and  Cleveland.  This 
ferry  has  a  carrying  capacity  or  27  cars,  and  since  its  establishment 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  transfer  of  merchandise,  particularly  coal, 
from  the  United  States  into  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada.  The 
establishment  of  the  new  line  from  Ridgetown  to  St.  Thomas,  with  ita 
connections,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  distribution  of  shipments  of 
merchandise  from  the  United  States  in  the  district  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Walkerville  to  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Port  Stanley,  and 
from  Rondeau  Point,  north,  skirting  the  shore  of  St.  Clair  River,  from 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 33 
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-  Fort  Lambton  to  Ssrnia.  I  think  that  these  increased  faciUtiea  will  be 
instrumental  in  increasing  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  western  Canada. 

M.  J.  BuBKE,  Oonavl. 
St.  Thomas,  F^trueury  9,  1901. 


BTRATFOKD. 

The  volume  of  business  done  at  this  consulate  during,  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Times  are  exceedingly  prosperous  throughout  Canada,  and  at  no 
place  is  this  more  true  than  in  Stratford.  The  municipal  authorities 
are  making  more  improvements  this  summer  in  streets,  pavements,  and 
sewers  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  city  is  constantlv  bidding  for  manufacturihg  plants,  offering 
bonus  privileges  by  indorsing  bonds  or  exempting  newly  established 
industries  from  taxation.  During  the  year,  they  Imre  been  successful 
in  getting  a  pork-packing  establishment  that  employs  500  men,  and  a 
furniture  plant,  to  make  the  best  grade  of  furniture  only,  that  will 
give  employment  to  300.  Exemption  from  taxation  for  twenty  years 
induced  a  syndicate  to  come  here  and  establish  a  factory  for  canning 
eg^.  In  my  annual  report  of  a  year  ^o,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  a 
train  load  of  ^gs  was  shipped  to  New  York  weekly  from  this  consulate 
previous  to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  tariff.  The^e  are  now  being 
converted  into  a  state  from  which  they  can  be  reconverted  into  the 
original  egg,  losing  neither  flavor  nor  nutrition.  The  process  is  a 
secret,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  a  great  success. 

In  addition  to  these  public  improvements,  a  $25,000  opera  house  is 
being  erected  by  a  private  individual,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  resi- 
dences, some  of  them  costly  and  handsome. 

The  plant  erected  some  10  miles  north  of  Stratford  to  convert  peat 
bog  into  peat  fuel  is  not  a  success.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  body  of 
peat  \soji  \xi  the  swamp,  from  which  millions  of  tons  of  fuel  could  be 
manufactured,  but  capital  is  wanted  to  develop  it.  The  machinery 
now  in  use  to  make  the  compressed  fuel  is  not  what  is  desired.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3'ear,  about  a  thousand  tons  was  made  and  put  upon  the 
market  at  from  f3  to  |^  a  ton.  The  new  fuel  has  not  lowered  the  price 
of  coal  or  wood  and  will  not  unless  manufactured  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
so  it  can  be  sold  for  half  of  its  present  prices. 

A.  G.  Setfert,  Conmil. 

SntATFOBD,  October  U,  1900. 


PBINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

The  trade  of  this  province  for  the  past  year  bas  not  been  noted  for 
any  rush  or  boom,  but  has  been  steady  and  generally  satisfactory. 

This  province,  with  the  exception  of  its  fiheries,  is  almost  entirely 
an  agricultural  district,  and  the  better  demands  for  the  products  of 
the  farm,  as  well  as  a  general  advance  in  prices,  have  stimulated  the 
people  to  greater  efforts  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  The  many 
steamers  culing  at  this  port  and  taking  supplies  and  tbe  development 
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of  the  iron  industry  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  together  with  the  foreign 
demand,  has  opened  a  market  to  the  farmeru  which  they  have  not 
heretofore  enjoyed.  All  this  has  caused  a  general  advance  in  farm 
products. 


The  Prince  Edward  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  justly 
entitled  to  praise  for  the*  splendid  results  achieved  during  the  past 
season.  That  apples  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  grown  and  put  in 
shape  to  commana  the  highest  prices  in  the  British  markets  has  been 
proven  by  trial  shipments  direct  to  Liverpool. 

DAIRY   INDUSTHT. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  increasing  yearly.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  pounds  turned  out  from  the  factories  and 
the  value  of  same  for  the  year  1899: 


Quanaty. 

V^u«. 

8,748,168 

iiTs,oao.u 

The  lobster  pack  continues  a  very  important  factor  in  the  exports  of 
this  province.  Prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  and  no  difficulty  is 
now  experienced  in  selling  all  goods  of  first  quality  for  spot  cash. 

The  oyster  catch  is  very  large  and  will  number  several  thousand 
barrels.    The  island  oysters  are  noted  for  their  fine  fiavor. 

RAILWAY  IMPBOVEUENTB. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  under  the  man^ement  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sharpe,  general  superintendent,  has  been  making  rapid  strides 
in  service  and  a  general  improvement  is  noticeable  in  all  ito  branches. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  during  the  past  year  on  roadbed,  sta- 
tions, etc.,  and  this,  with  the  many  additions  to  uie  rolling  stock,  has 
made  it  in  every  respect  an  up-to-date  railway. 

At  the  present  time,  an  extension  is  being  6uilt  to  the  Murray  Har- 
bor district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  This  extension  will 
be  75  miles  in  length.  The  southern  end  will  have  a  deep-water  ter- 
minus for  the  shippiujg  of  produce  and  will  also  be  a  direct  shipping 
point  to  Boston.     This  addition  ii 


i  being  built  through  one  of  the  ri 
farming  districts  of  the  island,  and  will  tend  to  open  a  very  fine  countiy 
for  the  many  tourists  visiting  this  province  who  enjoy  good  bathing 
and  fishing.  The  building  of  this  branch  necessitates  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Hillsboro  River  at  Charlottetown,  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  structure  when  completed  is  ^1,000,000.  A  new  station  is 
to'  be  built  at  Cliarlottetown,  estimated  to  cost  f76,000. 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

American  goods,  including  machinery,  farm  implements,  etc.,  are 
increasing  in  sale  yearly.  Goods  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade  will 
find  sale  on  this  island,  and  I  a^in  urge  our  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  to  work  this  Province  more  thoroughly,  as  United  States 
products  are  appreciated  and  sought.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
correct  values  of  merchandise  sold  to  this  Province  from  the  United 
States,  as  large  import^ions  come  via  Montreal,  Halifax,  and  other 
Canadian  ports.  At  the  present  time,  the  provincial  government 
demands  a  commercial  traveler's  license  of  $20.  This  law  ^plies  to 
all  commercial  travelers  outside  of  this  Province.  No  passports  are 
required.  According  to  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1899,  the  fmlowing  were  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
jprovince  of  Prince  Edward  Island: 


Oharlottetown,  October  25,  1900. 


1,289,659 

Delbur  J,  Vail,  Conaid. 


QUEBEC. 

COATICOOK. 

Coaticook  is  the  largest  town  in  this  consular  district,  having  apop- 
alation  estimated  at  3,500.  It  is  the  center  of  a  iai^  agricultural  dis- 
trict, containing  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  located  on  the  Coaticook  River,  which  furnishes  excel- 
lent water  power,  sufficient  to  run  more  ^an  double  the  amount  of 
machinery  now  in  use.  It  has  quite  a  number  of  factories,  one  of 
which  employs  200  hands. 

WAGES. 

The  price  paid  for  labor  is  about  the  same  as  formerly.  The  table 
below  shows  the  averse  w^es  paid: 

LaborCTB per  day-  fl.00to$2.00 

Domoitic  Bervantfl per  month . .    8. 00  to  12. 00 

Mechanics per  day,,     1.50  to    3.00 

Clei^tmd  bookkeepers per  month..  20. 00  to  40. 00 

TBANSPOHTATION. 

This  town  has  the  benefit  of  but  one  railixMid,  the  Grand  Trunk. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  run  through  a  portion 
of  this  consular  district.  This  being  an  inland  consulate,  there  is  no 
water  transportation.  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes  near 
here,  some  of  which  have  become  great  summer  resorts  for  pleasure 
seekers,  most  of  these  coming  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States. 
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CX>HMERCIAL   LICENSES — EXCHANGE. 

No  commercial  licenses  are  required  in  this  di^^trict.  Commercial 
travelers  from  any  ^art  of  the  world  can  come  here  and  compete  with' 
the  home  trade,  Lon^r  credits  are  given  here  than  in  the  United 
States.  Four  months" time  is  frequently  eranted  to  purchasers.  No 
change  in  the  currency  has  occurred  in  the  last  year.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  American  money  passes  at  par 
with  Canadian  currency. 

PRINCIPAL   PBODDCTS. 

The  principal  products  of  this  consular  district  are  lumber,  hay, 
wheat,  oatd,  barley,  Irish  potatoes,  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
pork,  and  some  buckwheat  and  some  fruit.  Theie  is  comparatively 
no  com  at  all  raised  here.  There  are  no  coal  mines,  but  some  copper, 
iron,  and  asbestus. 

AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  sale  of  American  goods  is  increasing  slowly.  More  commercial 
travelers  from  the  United  States  are  coming  here  than  hei"etofore,  and 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts  our  goods  are  being  introduced.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  regarded  as  greatly  superior  to  Canadian  articles. 


The  declared  exports  for  this  consitlar  district  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1»00,  amount  to  $116,792.38,  and  are  as  follows: 

Exportt  from  the  ctnvndar  dUtrict  of  Cootieook  to  the   Vniied  Siatei  of  Ameriea  during 
the  nx  moiUJis  ended  June  SO,  1900. 

Team  of  immlKTanta 12,205.00 

Lumber 10,822.00 

Household  effecta 6, 1 27. 00 

Pulp  wood 6,274.00 

Pure; 

D17 1,617.00 

Raw 200.00 

Hay 100.98 

Uoraea 6, 442. 00 

Betumed  American  goodu : 8,684.50 

BasBwood 1,135.00 

Hides  and  nkins SI,  340.  OO 

Cattle 2,275.00 

L(»H 38,852.00 

Railroad  tJea 2S5,00 

Rough  granite 107. 00 

ShinglM 240.00 

Sheep : 1,135.00 

Total 116,792.38 

The  following  is  an  approximation  of  articles  of  commerce  shipped 
from  and  received  at  the  several  railroad  stations  situated  in  this  con- 
sular district.  All  of  the  butter  and  cheese  was  shipped  to  Montreal, 
and  90  per  cent  of  it  reshipped  to  England,  A  great  portion  of  the  ' 
lumber  was  square  birch,  and  was  reshipped  from  Quebec  to  Kngland. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  other  lumber  went  to  tlie  United  Statee, 
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topfether  with  some  of  the  live  stock  and  hay.    This  is  simply  given  to 
show  the  local  commerce  and  industries: 


Hay 126 

Cattle  and  boge 1,100 

Butter  and  cheeee 500 

Lumber 5,000 

Pulp  wood 4,000 

Merehandiae 2,500 

Miscellaneous 3,000 


Grain  and  flour 3, 000 

Cotton 25 

Horses 50 

Coal 2,500 

Salt 500 

Lumber 250 

Coal  oil 3O0 

Sngfu-.  „ 600 

Iron 700 

Brick 150 

Agricultural  implements 400 

Beer 6,000 

Miscellaneous 7, 000 

The  articles  received  were  used  or  consumed  here  dunng  thesis 
months  ended  June  30,  1900.  After  conferring  with  the  custom- 
bouse  officials  and  other  authorities,  I  find  that,  approximately,  the 
amounts  stated  in  this  report  as  to  exports  and  imports  can  safely  be 
doubled  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

The  following  table  was  taken  from  the  records  of  the  two  Canadian 
custom-bouses  located  in  my  consular  district: 

VtdueofgoodimUiredattheportofSUjMtead,  Quebee,foT  the  nix  month*  ended  Jwie  30,  IIKKI. 


Artlcla. 

SS 

Great 

Ge^ny, 

From 

.UT,.„L.ooor«. 

i 

if 

7M 

X 

It 

tt.2[9 

^ 

66,  SM 

M,«a 

9,219 

VUtI  GOOM. 

m- 

4.m 

m 

313, 1«3 

6.IS1 

«s 

£8«,glT 

B«,T08 

9,«M 

Vtdue  of  good*  exported  to  the  Dailed  Slatetfor  the  eix  month»  ended  Jane  30,  1900. 

Produce  of  the  mine _  ..       ^,640 

Produce  of  the  forest 38,917 
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Animals  and  their  produce $26, 086 

Manubcturcs 314  ' 

Total  of  eiporta 74,957 

Value  oj  goodt  aiiertd  at  Oie  port  of  Coalicook,  QuAte,  during  tlu  tix   inontht  mded 
June  SO,  1900. 


ArtlclA 

FMiD 

Prom 

Beljiud.. 

DDTIABU. 

I.OW 

11,810 

ST7 
1,032 

2,216 
».»41 

« 

90 

L'SGO 

ToUl 

a.  080 

».. 

«,SS3 

I3,DGI 

.ta.MI 

liftH 

IS,  Ml 

F(i&«  qf  good*  exported  froi 


"^SS^ 

ToQreat 
BriUln. 

1J,«8 

Rl« 

lot 

10,082 

SSl.M 

This  country  is  in  ft  very  prosperous  condition;  crops  of  aJ!  kinds 
were  never  better.  The  climate  here  in  Bummer  is  fine  and  the 
country  beautiful,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  very  cold.  Most  of  the 
mpulation  of  this  part  of  Canada  are  French,  but  nearly  all  speak 
English.    The  sanitary  condition  of  this  country  is  good. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Cimsul. 

OoAiicooK,  Septemher  7,  1900. 
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OASp£  BASIN. 

The  fisheries  constitute  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  consular 
district,  and  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  excellent,  the  cat«h 
having  been  large  and  prices  above  the  average. 

Lumbering  has  been  carried  on  in  this  district  during  the  pa^t  year 
on  quite  a  large  scale,  the  mills  running  day  and  ni^t  and  hardly 
able  to  fill  orders. 

NAVIGATION, 

The  vessels  of  the  marine  police  force  are  composed  of  six  steamers 
and  two  schooners. 

Three  United  States  steam  yachts  called  at  this  port  dudng  tiie  past 


Gasp6  was  open  to  navigation  this  spring  on  the  12th  of  May,  having 
closed  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1899. 


BAY   OF   CHALEUR   RAILWAT. 

This  railway  has  not  yet  shown  any  sign  of  being  extended  to  Gasp6 
Basin.  The  part  built  between  Metapedia  and  New  Carlisle  is  under- 
going repairs — ^the  bridge  carried  away  by  the  freshet  last  spring  over 
Uie  Bonaventui-e  River  being  rebuilt — and  the  road  will  soon  be  in 
order  as  far  as  New  Carlisle;  out  its  immediate  extension  to  this  place 
does  not  seem  probable.  Last  winter,  a  new  com^ny  applied  for  a 
charter  to  build  a  short-line  railway  from  Gasp4  Basin  thraugb  the 
country  to  join  the  Intercx>lonial  Railway  at  Metapedia,  with  right  to 
acquire  the  Bay  of  Chaleurroada,  but  the  project  tell  through. 

PETROLEUM. 

An  extensive  reSnery,  built  about  8  miles  from  Gasp6  Basin,  is 
nearing  completion.  It  is  erected,  I  understand,  by  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Company  (which  has  acquired  certain  rignta  from  the  Petro- 
leum Oil  Trust  Company),  and  stock  is  held  largely  by  persons  in 
Manchester,  England. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  quantity  of  oil  held  to  be  refined  does  not 
exceed  500  barrels.  It  was  collected  by  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  and 
the  Canadian  Petroleum  companies  during  a  period  of  about  ten  vears. 

After  this  is  refined,  I  do  not  see  where  a  local  supply  of  oil  is  to 
be  obtained  to  keep  a  refinery  at  work. 

The  opinion  was  long  ago  expressed  by  oil  experts  that  oil  would 
be  found  in  small  quantities  in  Gasp^,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  commer- 
cial value. 

A  pipe  line  has  been  built  (as  I  mentioned  to  the  Department  in  a 
fepecial  report  under  date  of  December  4, 1899) '  as  far  as  the  refinerj-, 
and  can  easily  be  extended  to  Gasp^  Baisin,  only  8  miles  more  being 
needed. 

'  Bee  ConanUr  Reporta  No.  233,  Febrnary ,  1900:  Adv8n<re  Sheets  No.  81 7,  January  2, 
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0  the  IhtiUd  Stata 


Artlclea. 

'  QoanUtj'. 

Value. 

R«ld 

-—-^5^-                  2 

BoHo 

plec«*..!       IW.TM 

i 

«,181.T6 

iutrkl 

1900. 

hnporufrom  the  IMiUd  ShiUt  into  tht  eoimilar 
ended  June  SO 

o/  <7<wp^  Basin /or  ihefoical  year 

Artlclin. 

V«lue. 

' 

The  trade  with  foreign  countries,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was:  Exports,  $416,397;  imports, 
$35,617. 

Aluar  F.  DiCKaoN,  Gonmd. 

Qasp±  Basin,  Ati^^i  S^.,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  my  annual  report  of  August  24,  1900,  I  informed  the  Depart- 
ment tiiat  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Company  (doing  business  in  this 
place)  was  building  an  oil  refinery.  This  is  now  finished,  and  on  the 
39th  ultimo  the  crude  oil  belonging  to  this  commny,  amounting  to 
about  60  barrels,  was  put  through  the  refinery.  This  oil  is  the  result 
of  some  fifteen  months'  accumulation  and  is  of  three  grades — two  for 
burning  and  one  for  lubricating. 

The  highest  grade  of  this  oil  stood  a  test  of  139  degrees  flash  from 
the  still  without  chemical  treatment 

The  refinery  is  closed  for  the  winter,  and  the  work  is  reduced  to  the 
drilling  of  one  well  for  each  company. 

Alhar  F.  Dickson,    t'on»itl. 

Gasp^  Basin,  October  10,  1900. 
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±  am  unable  to  get  atatistics  from  the  collector  of  custoniB  here,  as 
tbev  are  dow  printed  at  Ottawa  for  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  I 
incfose  what  printed  matter  I  could  get  for  1S99. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  mentioned  that  a  company  had  been 
formed  to  build  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River  about  5 
miles  above  this  city.  The  contract  has  been  made,  and  the  contractor 
•  has  commenced  work.  It  is  expected  it  will  be  built  in  about  three 
years.  This  will  add  very  much  to  the  business  of  this  city,  as  it  will 
allow  the  Quebec  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Intercolonial  railroads 
to  enter  Quebec, 

A  railroad  is  being  constructed  to  connect  with  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
at  Hawkabury ,  on  theOttawa  River,  and  is  expected  to  beopen  for  traffic 
before  the  new  year.  This  wU!  give  a  direct  all-rail  route  from  Perry 
Sound  to  this  city. 

A  very  large  elevator  is  being  erected  here  to  meet  the  wants  of 
grain  shippers  on  the  (rreat  Lakes,  who  will  use  this  route  largely  for 
foreign  trade.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  more  particulars  when  the  road 
is  open  for  traffic. 

Wm.  W.  Henet,  Gmmd. 

Quebec,  Av^wt  ^1,  1900. 


Frinripal  oHiclei  of  mercAandwe  exported  from  QuAk  dwing  XS99,  alumntyg  Ihe  cliitf 


cataiirici  to  which  exporlt  are  tent; 

aim  a  comparaioK  Oatanentofthepremmui  yenr. 

Total. 

Great 
BrilaJn. 

United 

StaleiL 

Total 

Quantity. 

Value. 

"fir- 

™<«».. 

46 
44S 

n»7 

6,geo 

iS 

80,091 
21,067 

137,021 
2.600 
«,188 

» 

too 

"■S 

.. 

^^l^^ 

!S2,IH9 

Lobster,  salmon,  nuckerel,  etc.,  canned. 

4,oes 

st.  497 
3,386 

ANIMil*  iUB  THKIB  ItODVCZ. 

xa.m 

23,068 
2^066 
48.685 

108,070 
2.171 

136 

ulsao 

6o;o» 

19,229 

21,968 
10,976 

»,327 
25,696 

lirt,  pork,  beef ,  ham,  and  bacon,  .pounili. . 
Horecs^omcd  catOe,  sheep,  mrtne,  etc,. 

266,098 
10,767 

ib;ooo 

12,008 

1,7S» 

78,600 
6^686 

WhBtttfloiir.ana  flourof  all  klndj-bftrtBl..  . 
Grain     Indian   com,    beam,    peaa,    etc., 

&,S66 
7*1,016 

92,172 

s»;«e7 

g«r^ '^" 

IK 

'■Z 

other  artlcJei; '. ".." 

i.Gooi^le 
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Principal  arlicia  of  mtrchandite  exported  from  Qtubtc  ditrvig  1899,  etc. — Continued. 


'  Total. 

Great 

Suitei. 

T0UI 

QiunlltJ. 

Valne. 

Cotton  ftomca jrudi.. 

IMS  401 

.S;S 

tio 

13 

.as 

8,860 

Jio^M^ioMebiaeii.  ii\  Mher  h^- 

11.B81 

4.605 

lSe,648 
1.S2G 

4T,44& 

.& 

8,168 
ITU 

174,  «X 
!»,!» 

1,0U 

?r7<7 

i;B8S 

14a! e24 

23.Slfl 

7s;sM 
4iie,e« 

70.257 
1,299.4% 

SS 

29,980 

•125,912 

•■!£ 
■i;g 

I0,SB7 
830 

92.648 

i  Itb 

4,ZW 

8.688 

tea 

3,B28 
M,630 
l,9fiO 

18,218 
23,2)12 

\,m,m 

1  661 
81211 
"'It 
21,»S3 

472 

183.407 

••1!:S 

118,671 

1,292.350 

»,4B9 

!Sft,'Ss"ii":f'S„";.'S°Ssa: 

i,407 
72,358 

49,667 

6;240 

102,448 

74)747 

^^ 

IISiiHi.ii«ia««.v.v;-'.':"S^:: 

l^^ 

Focklns  boxed  Id  ehookii number.. 

11 

4GI.476 
70,257 

siote 

7,600 

Haple do.... 

"£,:::::::::::::.:::::t: 

All  other  so  lure  Limber do 

2,671 

\.ta 

Quantity.  |     Value. 


'"£•• 


Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  bottles  and   In 
casks gsllona. 

AnlmaU^  hoTHfl,   horued    cattle,   sheep, 


■nd  col- 
snafacturea  of,  oopper  and 


Gandlo,  tdiolhet,  Including  epenn  jiounde . 

Cement.  Portland  or  Roman barrelB.. 

Coffee,  neen,  roasled;  chtcorr,  green  or 
nastea pounds.. 


48,  >K 

93,  M4 
36,500 

33.066 


6!,8se  I 
35,759 
12,660, 
87,604  I 

15B,9S6 

2,166 
28,402  I 


26.023 
43,971 
8,892 


30,260  ' 
139,090 
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Principal  aTtidai  of  merchandiie  imparled  in/o  Quebec  liurinrj  1S98,  eir. — ( 


Total. 

Brllaln. 

SS 

■nital 

Artlclat 

Quantltr. 

Vab.«. 

'X'." 

SSS^J"S- 

e6.fax 

«!2,B78 

55,!S8 
81,801 
7»,696 

4,613 
48,128 

•as 

61,228 
18.668 
H«84 
82,618 

IS 

5*6,670 

as 

14.03K 

2,629 

■283.140 

68.345 
22.203 

2^826 

ll 

32|S38 
22,864 

82,388 
5.699 

103.180 

Is 
"■i 

3,747 
29. 129 

,.» 

19.132 

(22,478 

106,743 
141 

18.349 

24,883 

31.516 

697 

a^ 

6,590 
8,408 
2,978 

KOO 

30,670 
36.A17 

19;i21 

1)6, ooa 

16;  060 
10,627 

aa 

7.991 

9,uc; 

226,  WW 

4,626 

255,246 

66.623 
22,203 
R202 

S26.966 

7,128 

Eartlieiiware,    broim,   irblte,    etc.,   iSH 

Flub,  /resh,  Mlted,  dry,  pieserveii  !□  oil,  | 

6893 

"     664 

^Ju'jy.^'l.'lS'u'x:^'"^:'^!*';.'':::. 

i.isa 

4;«j 

13.814 

11  700 

»Ksr^^-Ms: 

218,740 

56,676 

31,913 

113[921 

232,023 

HE&-,»w,«iUdV<i^-v,v -.r"^" 

76,273 

13.  W7 

241.940 

26.440 

32S 

SiS"^"'.'*:'.-.-!'.*-:;;:;:^":: 

3;4i7 

3,470 

6,400 
2,701 

Jewelry,  watches,  plated  ware,  gold  and 

7030 

214  098 

Ui^Tk,  beef,  bac^n,  and  ii^,  ^  aU 
U»('£JbS^?uni«n«i^V,J^-;"^d?:- 

1.870,108 

190.708 

25,826 

i 

^MO 

a:aj'a~::::::::::::::SS:: 

G36.47! 

1.746 

■;:| 

'iS, 

298 
3.234 

70G 

2.SI8 

Ollx.mlnenU  vcKetabtc,Bndtteh..Kanona.. 
Olldnth,  for  floors.  In  fdece.  .K|iiare  yaida. . 

SiYor'ayrtVuiw^piH^-;::!*"^^:: 

Halt,  in  bull, in  tags bushel.. 

88;  OM 
'""!M,C60 

S:r 

5,113 
62,819 

33;  273 

gpliita:  Brundy,  Geneva  gin.wblBky  rum, 

Ba°(fSr'irfankliidi;m™tMndV;i:?Su^:: 
Tea,  blttcli,  green,  aniTJapan do. . . 

34,  Wl 

3, 64a,  812 

a;  409 

4,956 
91,  m 

Tin  and  manufkctii^aVf,  tiniW^Cd  all' 

6:441 
B8,013 

^™ 

1\33S 

Wood    and    maoufaetures  of,   furniture. 

um 

14.  m 

Goo<^lc 
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Prmeiptil  miidoi  of  mtrchandite  imporUd  into  Quebec  dvring  1899,  dc — Continued. 


,«,,« 

Total. 

Brttai^ 

as 

ti.oro 
i,ni2 

29:2,  lOG 

112,  MI 
III.BM 

To«»l 

Quantity. 

Vdlno. 

»4,iffr 

ar2,ios 

Whmt  flour;  flour  o( nil  kinds. ...barrels.. 

,,«, 

»..,. 

.,»,» 

130.368 

SM.M5 

256.306 

MM,  117 

J.  0*0,088 

a,»«,387 

*,1»,M0 

ST.  JOHKS. 

St.  Johns  is  a  towD  of  5,000  population,  separated  from  the  town  of 
Iberville  (population,  2,000)  by  toe  Richelieu  Eivcr,  and  situated  mid- 
way between  House  Point,  N.  Y.,  St.  Eibans,  Vt.  (the  largest  ports 
of  entry  in  this  section),  and  Mouti'eal.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  large 
E^ricultui-al  district 

The  imports  for  the  year  1899  were  as  follows: 

Fortltuid  cement tl7,2O0    Cottonwool.. 

Bituminoufl  coal "  ■  — 

Iron  castings 

Machinery 

Wire  manufacture 

Iron  manufacture 

Silkfobrics 

Stockinet  

Anthracite  ccial 

Baweilk , 

Wool  (waehed) 

^dian  corn 


21,227  !  Extract  logwood  . 
3, 304  Hatters'  bands  . . . 
6,982  I  Barbed  ft-ire 

Straw  plaits 

Rubber 

Settler  effects 

Nitrate  of  soda  ... 
Other  articles 


23,K38 
28,211 
33,294 
13,fl3fi 


1,974 


57, 9t 


Total 2,039,758 


The  imports  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1900,  were: 


Bituminous  coal t9,617 

IhiiBB 6,589 

Hachinery 38, 900 

Icon  manufacture 4,422 

Silkfftbrica  .-. 13,679 

Stockinet 8, 699 

Antbrecitflcoal 122,874 

Raw  silk 51,964 

Wool  (washed) 20,449 

Indian  com 26,101 

Tobacco , 13,128 

Cottonwool 293,113 


Extract  of  Icttwood $5,5 

Uatlera'  bands 6,5 

Barbed  wire * 5, 6 

Straw  plaits 16,2 

Rubber 179,8 

Settler  efiecU 14, 5 

Fire  clay 3, 4 

Nitrate  of  soda 11,7 

Other  articles 104,6 


Total 966,711 


The  exports  for  the  year  1899  were: 


AsbeetOB. 

Lumber 186,571 

Pulp  wood 17,721 

Fresh  fish 468 

HoTBse 3,648 

Ctttle 20 

Sheep 4,724 

Hay 126,668 


Strew $780 

Leaf  tobacco 4,900 

Household  effects 10, 618 
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The  exportfl  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1900  were: 


Straw $2,661 

Household  effects 6,655 

Other  artides 360 

Total 185.690 


Aebeetns $455 

Fi-edifleh 16 

Lumber 31,817 

Pulp  wood 6,185 

Horses 3,969 

Hay 134,673 

Owiag  to  this  coosiilate  being  so  near  the  frontier,  a  large  amount  of 
American  goods  is  sold  here. 

No  commercial  license  is  required,  and  many  commercial  traveiers 
come  here. 

The  advance  in  price  of  lumber  has  increased  the  export. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  include  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Central  Vermont,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  United  Counties, 
Richelieu  Valley,  S.  S.  and  C.  railrtmds,  and  the  Richelieu  Biver. 

The  principal  shipping  point  .is  St.  Johns. 

The  Rutland  and  Canula  Railroad  is  building  a  line  to  connect  wilii 
the  United  Counties  and  Richelieu  Valley  Railroads.  This  will  be  an 
be  an  additional  convenience  to  trade  for  this  section. 

A  branch  of  the  CorticelH  Silk  Works  is  located  here,  which,  with 
several  potteries,  felt  and  straw  hat  factories,  a  vinegar  and  canning 
factory,  a  knit-goods  factory,  and  the  establishment  or  the  Indo-Egyp- 
tian  Compress  Company,  makes  it  an  active  shipping  point. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  good  point  for  United  States  enterprise 
and  capital  to  establish  a  large  pottery  business. 

The  imports  of  coal  and  of  agricultural  implements  are  increasing 
every  year. 

The  export  of  pulp  wood  ia  gaining;  that  of  asbestus  is  decreasing. 

There  is  quite  a  large  emigration  from  this  district  to  the  UnJtoi 
States  every  year. 

The  reports  indicate  that  the  crops  of  this  section  are  fairly  good. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  far  above  the  average.  ' 

Ohablbs  Deal,  Consul. 

St.  Johks,  October  16,  1900. 


SHKBBROOICB. 

Sherbrooke  is  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern  townships,  with  a  popn-- 
lation  now  estimated  at  12,000.  The  agricultural  tradfe  from  the 
surrounding  country  centers  here  and  makes  the  city  among  the  most 
important  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  this  line. 

Its  splendid  water  power  on  the  Magog  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  a 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  unused  and  undeveloped,  gives  promise  of 
a  rapid  increase  in  population  and  business.  This  water  privilege  is 
known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  province,  if  not  in  the  whole.  Domin- 
ion, and  should  make  Sherbrooke  a  city  of  50,000  population  in  the 
future. 

TKADE. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consulate  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1900,  amounted  to  (584,669.66,  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Americoii  gooda  returned $16,350.94 

Animals: 

Sheep : 79,180.10 

Horeee 2,148.00 
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AflbMtufl $238,150.90 

Chrome  ore 18,835.00 

Chromennd 1,775.00 

Copper  cement 625.96 

Copper  rollB 7,235.00 

Effecta,  perBonal 12,720.00 

Hay 700.72 

Lumber,  manofBctiired: 

Ashbo&nJs 134.40 

Birch  bo&rde 460.00 

Cedar  Uee .•. 112.70 

ClapboanJa - 10,496.95 

Cnllboardfl ." 432.00 

Elmboarda 122.46 

Hemlock  ties ■     222. 4S 

Maple  boftrdB 142.  Ifi 

Rwiroad  ties 747. 9» 

Shingles 220.00 

Spruce  boards 10,119.10 

Tel^raph  poles 1,606.45 

Ijimber  (rough) 25,903.21 

Machinery 3,510.00 

Matte  copper .■ 15,486.56 

Mercury,  tnlminate  of 10,780.00 

MiacellaaeouB: 

Cheese  boxes 101.74 

Old  brass  wire  cloth 259.12 

Railroad  Iron 60.00 

Scrap  rubber 3,765.80 

Platinum  pan 16,537.50 

Pulp  chemical  (unbleached) 60,606.00 

Pulp  wood 945.00 

Sleigh  and  robe 117.50 

Sulphur  ore 33,855.00 

Team  of  immigrant 864.  GO 

Woolen  tweeda 8,549.93 

Total 584,669.66 

The  declared  exports  from  the  consular  i^ncj  of  Oookshire  for  the 

year  ended  June  30, 1900,  amouat«d  to  $141,143.58,  as  follows: 

Animals: 

Poultry $12.00 

Sheep 28,743.66 

■  Fur  skins 305.00 

Household  eHecta 796.25 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Clapboards 26,081.50 

Li«8 106.00 

Lumber 29,682.40 

Pulp,chemical 1,806.33 

Pnlp  wood 62,143.75 

Railroad  Ues 1,302.20 

Ship  knees 272.50 

Total 141,143.58 

The  declared  exports  from  the  consular  ^ency  of  Megantic  for  the 

year  ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted  to  $125,030.28,  and  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
Animals: 

Cattle $1,027.50 

Horses J 250.00 

Sheep 3,649.26 
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Farm  produce; 

Beef.dreeeed »90.(KI 

Hay 3,436.40 

Oata 60.00 

Potatoes ". 18.00 

Straw 39.56 

Honeehotd  goods 4, 770. 00 

Lumber: 

Rough  spruce 86, 233. 21 

Clapboards 11,834.00 

Laths 340.00 

Pulp  wood 10, 666. 00 

Rulroad  shims 268, 54 

Shinglee,  cedar 2, 392. 25 

Telephone  poles,  cedar 476. 45 

Ties,  cedar 826. 88 

Rail  braces 120.00 

Wood  pulp,  ground 194.24 

Total 125,030.28 

The  importe  into  this  district  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  June  80,  1900,  amounted  to  (6Sjr,790,  divided  as  follows: 
Quarter  ending — 

September  30,  1899 ^169,637.00 

December  31,  1899 193,125.00 

March  31,  1900 132,624.00 

June  30, 1900 189.404.00 

Total  imports  from  the  United  States — 

For  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1900 : . .    684, 790. 00 

For  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1899 632,486.00 

Increase 52,304.00 

WAGES. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  prices  psidfor  labor  in  the  last 
year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


OCCUpitiOT. 

O™p™-UOB. 

TRANfiFORTATION. 

Excellent  railway  transportation  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Que- 
bec Central  Railway,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  all  of  which  enter  the  city  and 
connect  with  each  other. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Grand  Trunk  are  competing  Ibes 
for  business  to  the  United  States,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  compete  for  all  Western  business.  Freight  rates  are 
low. 

OOMHEBCIAL   LIOSUSES — EXCHANOE- 

There  has  been  no  change  in  regard  to  commercial  licenses  in  the 
past  year:  none  are  required.     The  field  is  open  toall.  -  i 

.,ooglc 
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Tbe  rate  of  exchange  us  one-eigbtb  of  1  per  cent.  United  States 
money  passes  at  par. 

LUBfBEB. 

The  high  prices  for  lamber  held  till  about  May  1,  1900,  and  up  to 
that  time  an  immense  amount  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  was  shipped 
every  month  to  the  United  States.  Buyers  from  all  over  New  England 
were  here  competing  for  the  lumber  trade.  About  May  1,  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  lumber  occurred,  and  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
the  shipments  to  the  United  States  decreased  considerably. 

The  business  is  still  in  a  prosperous  cx)ndition,  and  a  large  cut  is 
expected  to  be  made  thin  coming  winter,  most  of  which  will  probably 
be  exported  to  the  United  States. 

ITMITED   STATES   GOODS. 

The  sale  of  our  goods  in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  increasing.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtam  statistics,  because  most  of  the  goods  are  sent  to 
the  cities  and  are  distributed  from  them  over  the  country.  More 
commercial  travelers  from  the  United  States  have  come  to  this  prov- 
ince than  hitherto,  and  more  advertising  is  done. 

A  persistent  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  to  introduce  their  goods.  When  once  a  foothold 
is  obtained,  their  sale  will  surclj'  increase,  because  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  manufactured  here. 

Paul  Lanq,  Consul. 

Shbebhooke,  October  18,  1900. 


STANBBIDOB. 

This  consular  district  includes  the  consular  i^ncies  at  Clarenceville, 
Frelighsburg,  and  Sutton.  Stanbridge,  7  miles  north  of  the  State  of 
Vermontj  is  located  6  miles  from  the  Missisquoi  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Champlain,  which,  during  the  open  season  or  summer  months,  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  hay  to  the  United  States, 
and  returning  laden  with  coalj  it  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  to  St.  Guillaume,and  is  one  of  the  important  towns  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Bailroad.  Business  carried  on  in  this  consular 
district  is  largely  ^ricultural;  hay  is  the  principal  product  exported, 
and  the  farmer  depends  more  on  this  crop  for  a  living  than  on  any 
other  product. 

EXFKESa   RATES. 

There  are  two  express  companies  represented  in  this  district,  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  (of  Canada).  Their  charges  for 
expressing  packages  arc  the  same  as  those  of  our  own  companies. 

The  United  States  Express  Company  issues  money  orders  payable  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  following  rates; 


(3  and  under 3 

»3to$5 4 

f5to$10 0 

fl0tof20 10 

$20  to  $30 12 
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These  orders  are  pavahle  at  any  bank  without  discount.  During  a 
portion  of  the  spring,  large  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  to  Stanbrt<&e 
and  expressed  to  New  York  and  Boston.  This  is  about  the  only 
article  of  export  tliat  ia  shipped  by  the  express  companiee. 


No  change  in  the  currency  has  occurred  during  the  past  year;  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  one-eighth  of  I  per  cent.  Stanbndge,  being  so 
near  t^c  border  of  the  United  States,  American  money  passes  at  par 
with  Canadian  currency. 


No  commercial  licenses  are  needed  in  this  district..  Commercial 
travelers  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  may  compete  with  the 
Canadian  trade.  While  under  this  heading,  I  desire  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  Canadian  commercial  travelers  have  formed  them- 
selves into  associations  known  as  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  Dominion  Commercial  Travelers' Association,  Western 
Ontario  Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  Northwest  Commercial 
Travelers'  Association,  and  the  Maritime  Commercial  Travelers'  Asso- 
ciation. Members  of  these  associations  are  accorded  a  special  rate  by 
the  railroads  in  this  country.  Conditions  of  sale  of  tickets  are,  on 
presentation  of  certificates  of  their  associations  for  1900,  properly 
signed  with  ink.  Baggage  allowed  is  300  pounds.  Special  rat«  of 
passage  is  3i  cents  per  mile. 


Freight  rates  from  this  district  to  the  New  England  States,  where  all 
of  the  exports  of  this  district  go,  are  as  follows,  per  100  pounds:  First 
class,  66  cents;  second  class,  50  cents:  third  class,  39  cents;  fourth  class, 
29  cents,  and  fifth  clflas,  18  cents.  This  rate  is  taken  advant^^  of  by 
the  hay  exporters.  Hay  is  also  shipped  by  way  of  Missisquoi  Bay  tio 
Rotises  Point,  N.  Y.  .A  wharf  and  a  warehouse  for  storing  hay  has 
been  built  by  American  capitalists  at  a  point  called  Venice.  Boats  are 
mostly  of  American  build.  I  have  not  oeen  able  to  ascertain  the  rates 
of  freight. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  has  branches  from  Farnham  and 
Waterloo  to  Sutton,  extending  thence  into  the  United  States  as  far  as 
Richford,  Vt.  The  branch  from  St.  Guillaume  to  Stanbridge  does  not 
pay,  as  it  haw  to  compete  with  the  Central  Vermont  Kailroad,  whose 
freight  rates  are  less  than  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Over  this 
branch  road  all  of  the  pulp  wood  coming  from  Sherbrook  was  shipped 
during  the  past  winter,  most  of  it  going  to  the  paper  mills  at  Corinth, 
N.  Y.;  but  since  the  Rutland  Railroad  obtained  control  of  the  United 
County  Railroad  from  Iberville  to  the  border  of  the  United  States,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pulp  wood,  as  well  as  the  hay  in  the  western  portion 
of  this  district,  will  in  the  future  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Rutland 
company.  The  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  which  has  a  line  from  St. 
Johns,  Quebec,  to  New  London,  enjoys  a  feir  portion  of  the  freight 
from  the  Stanbridge  district.  The  Dominion  government  built  a  road 
some  years  ^o  from  Stanbridge  to  Phillipaburg,  a  distance  of  7  milep. 
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The  principal  exporte  over  this  road  are  hay  and  hroken  marble,  quar- 
ried at  Phulipuburg.  The  Central  Vermont  has  in  contemplation  the 
huilding  of  a  road  from  Farnham,  Stanbridge  East,  Frelignsburg,  to 
the  Amenoan  border,  which  it  iu  claimed  would  .ihorten  uie  distance 
between  Montreal  and  Boston  by  at  least  20  miles.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  dbtrict  is  the  River  Richelieu,  on  which,  when  free  of  ice, 
heavy  traffic  is  carried  on  between  Rouses  Point  and  Plattwburg,  N.  Y. , 
and  Burlington,  Vt,  and  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  Montreal,  ana  Three 
Rivers.  Rates  of  transportation  are  nearly  one-third  less  than  those 
hy  railroad.  It  takes  these  boats  from  three  to  four  days  to  miike  the 
trip  from  Montreal  to  Rouses  Point.  A  great  portion  of  the  California 
fruit  destined  for  the  New  England  States  is  conveyed  over  the  (rrand 
Trunk  (via  Canada)  and  the  Central  Vermont  railroads.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  cattle,  meat»<,  and  grains  coming  from  Illinois  and  West- 
ern States.  The  freight  rates  on  these  lines  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  other  railroads.  Many  thousand  emigrants  from  Russia  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  coming  by  way  of  Canada  on  account  of 
cheapness  of  passage.  They  take  steamers  at  Livei-pool,  land  in  Que- 
bec, go  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  Montreal  and  Stanbridge. 
thence  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  to  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
by  steamer  to  New  York.  The  rat«s  of  passage,  I  am  told,  amount  to 
less  than  !(40.  Special  cars  are  being  used  for  these  foreigners,  called 
"colonist  cars." 


The  new  customs  regulations  which  went  into  force  recently  are  as 
follows: 

The  invoice  produced  for  entry  at  the  coBtom-honHe  in  respect  of  goods  purchaBBd 
by  an  importer  ehall  be  an  invoice  from  the  peraon,  firm,  or  corporutlon  eellinf;  the 
goods  to  BUth  importer.  The  invoice  ahall  be  properly  certified  wid  sluill  faithfully 
.represent  the  tnuimction  between  the  seller  of  the  gootlcand  the  importer  in  reepect 
of  sacii  gondp,  and  shall  truly  exhibit  tlie  actual  |>ri<-e  pud  and  to  be  paid  for  the 
Koods  by  the  iuipurter  inaklnf;  entry  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  coverings  of  any 
Kind  and  all  {rharge**  and  exi^nses  incident  to  placing  the  floods  in  condition,  packed 
ready  for  shipment  direct  tu  Canada,  lioods  bona  fide  exported  to  Canada  from  any 
country,  but  passing  in  transit  through  another  country,  snail  be  valued  for  duty  as 
if  they  were  imixirted  directly  from  such  first-mentioned  country,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions,  namely: 

(n)  The  bill  of  lading  for  the  transportation  of  the  (foods  toCanaila  shall  show  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  from  the  place  of  onginal  shipment  to  be  a  port  in 
Canada  without  any  contingency  of  diversion,  and  the  goodu  ithall  not  be  entered  for 
consumption  or  for  warehouse  or  remain  unclaimed,  or  remain  for  any  purpose  other 
than  their  transshipment  or  transit  in  any  intermediate  country. 

(b)  The  said  bill  of  lading  for  the  traneportatiun  of  the  goodn  from  the  port  of 
original  Bhipnient  to  Canada,  or  a  certified  cony  or  popiiw  thereof,  and  such  turther 
evidence  as  the  collector  may  rei|uire  to  eatablieh  the  direct  exportation  of  the  goods 
from  the  place  of  original  shipment  lo  a  port  in  Canada,  ax  hereinl)efore  provided, 
together  with  a  proper  invoice  of  tlie  goods,  shall  bo  pnidui'ed  by  the  importer  t«) 
the  collector  of  cUf-Umis  at  the  jMJrt  of  entry;  providwl,  that  a  cuBloms  cerlifii'ate 
showing  the  tmnsehipment  of  the  goodie  in  a  Bnlish  or  foreign  port,  without  entry 


tnnsportatiou  in  transitu  to  the  port  of  di'iit 
the  Baid  collector  an  hirther  evidence,  in  any  case  where  he  deeiiiw  it  necessary,  i 
addition  to  the  bill  of  lading;  provided,  also,  that  any  original  bill  of  lading  when 
90  produced  to  the  collector  and  marked  with  the  cuMtoraw  alamp  may  be  retumeit  if 

B.  "tmnHTjn  aiaiumpnt  "   iin  A.  fnrm  (mnrYiv*»d  hv  f.lip  minLHrf.r  of  Cll^tomnl  contAJnirifJ 


_  ' 'transitu  Btat«ment"  (in  a  form  approved  by  the  miniHter  of  customs)  containing 
the  material  facts  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  lading  respecting  the  consignment,  includ- 
ing package  marks  and  freight  charges,  be  filed  wiih  the  collector  and  be  by  him 
compared  with  the  particulars  in  the  original  bill  of  lading. 
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(c)  Goods  Bab}ect  to  an  ad  valorem  duly  not  imported  in  oonfiHiaitf  with  these 
regiiWiona  ahftll  be  valued  and  appraised  at  thur  [tur market  valoe,  aasold  forborne 
coneumption  in  the  principal  marketB  of  the  last  coontty  where  the  soode  were 
transported  into  Canada  at  the  lime  when  the  rame  were  exported  trom  sach 
coontrj'. 

TELBOBAFB. 

Moat  of  the  telef^pfa  lines  in  the  Dominion  are  controlled  by  the 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company  of  Canada  or  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  rates  for  sendinj?  ten  words  to 
the  United  States  are  as  follows;  To  Maine,  New  HampSiire,  and  Ver- 
mont, 40  cents;  to  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Mairland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvaniaj  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia,  50  cents;  to  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, 60  cents;  to  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colonulo,  Florida,  Oeorgia, 
Indian  Territory-.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  75  cents;  to  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  $1. 

F08TA6E   RATES. 

Letters  for  the  United  States,  2  cents  per  half  ounce;  United  King- 
dom and  British  Possessions,  and  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  5  cents;  registration,  5  cents. 

WAQES. 

The  average  rates  are: 

Laborers per  dav..  fl.OO 

Female  Bervantfl per  week..  '1.50 

Factory  operators per  day..    1.00 

Fafm  bhorers per  month.. '18. 00 

Clerks  in  storee,  nialee do '15.00 

Dressmakers per  day..      ,50 

Milliners do 1.00 

Office  clerks permont^..'50.00 

Carpenters per  day,.  $1.60  to  12.00 

Masons do..._    2. 50 to   3.60 

Laborers  on  railroads do l.lOto    1.26 

Bridge  carpentere do..,,    1.60  to    1.76 

Firemen  on  railroads do,...    1.50  to    1.75 

Br^emen ; per  day..     1.60 

Enfrineers per  ironth . .  |80. 00  to  f90. 00 

Machinists per  day,  ap. .     2. 60 

Conductors per  month . .  $76. 00  to  $80. 00 

Baggagemen per  month . .  $45. 00 

PainterB per  day..  $2.00  to  $2.60 


Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help  this  summer  during  the  harvesting  of 
hay,  farmers  offered  as  high  as  $2  per  day  for  laborers,  and  even  at 
these  figures  not  enough  men  could  be  had. 

The  aiffitulty  over  the  question  of  wages  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad  management  and  the  conductors  and  trainmen  in  its 
employ  has  been  settled,  and  the  men  will  get  a  substantial  increase. 
As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the  interested  parties,  the  Canadian 


'Board  inclnded. 
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Pacific  railroad  officials  yesterday  announced  that  it  wae  willing  to 
accept  the'  compromise  schedule  submitted,  which  gives  the  freight 
conductors  in  the  senior  class  $2. 70  per  100  miles,  and  the  yardmen  a 
raise  of  15  per  cent  over  the  old  scale. 

A  deputation  asked  for  a  flat  scale  of  3  cents  a  mile  for  conductors 
and  2  cents  a  mile  for  trainmen,  the  abolition  of  the  junior  scale,  and 
the  employment  of  a  third  brakeman  on  traius  where  over  40  cars  are 
handled.  This  was  not  granted,  but  the  agreement  that  was  reached 
is  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  passenger  conductors, 
brakemen,  and  other  tiammen  all  asked  for  an  increase,  out  the  officials 
were  unable  to  accede  to  their  demands. 

Prica  of  commoditUi. 

Steak,  porterhonee perpoond..  tO.  12 

Steak,  romid do .  10 

Steak,  Hamburg do .10 

Boiling  meatB do (VI  to  .  OS 

Ham do ,12 

HBm.Bliced do....  .12 

Bacon do 11  to  .12 

Mutton  chops do 10  to  .12 

Spring  lamb do ,10 

Laid do .10 

Cheese do .11 

Butter do....  .22 

Egga doEen. .  .18 

Fuel: 

Wood,  per  cord,  from 3. 00 

Chestnut  coaI per  ton..  5.60 

Store  coal do 6. 60 

Egg  coal do 6. 26 

Grate  coal do 5. 25 

Soft  coal do,...  6.00 

Nat  coal do —  6.60 

The  very  best  flour  costij  i|)2.50  per  bag  of  98  pounds.  Kerosene 
costs  28  cents  {>er  gallon.  The  Canadians  aave  imposed  a  heavy  duty 
on  American  oils,  in  order  to  protect  the  newly  discovered  wells  in 
this  Province. 

These  prices  are  net,  without  discount  of  any  kind.  Dwelling 
houses  are  mostly  all  frame;  rents  range  from  (5  to  $6  per  month. 

BATE   OF  TAXATION. 

Both  real  and  personal  property  are  assessed  at  about  two-thirds 
actual  cash  value.  Taxes  are  collected  at  different  times  in  the  year 
for  the  municipality,  roads,  schools,  churches,  and  railroads.  The 
church  tax  is  collected  only  from  those  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Koraao  Catholic  belief.  The  railroad  tax  was  made  bv  this  com- 
munity pledging  a  certain  amount  for  the  buildings  of  the  railroad 
through  this  puce.  The  rate  is  $1  on  (100  valuation.  Incomes  are 
not  taxed. 
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Artlclw. 

V«lue  in 

L'nited  StaUB 

gold. 

Articles. 

United  SUtes 
gold. 

AnlDiBl  hair 

1900.  (H 

769.30 

8,BCr7.W 
S17.00 

eo.oo 
780.  ro 

1:S 

,.™...™. 

li,*n.6o 

limbt. 

2,54S.2S 

BUTTON-. 

1,100.01) 

IX'' ^"' 

tkm.j,gnt£^. 

278.00 
B, 771. 00 

3,038.00 
t 171. 00 

T  Ul 

Bl.TStW 

T""' 

G.'MG.OO 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tirat  article  od  the  list  of  exports  declared 
from  this  consular  district  i.s  animal  hair,  shipped  from  Bedford  by 
Messrs.  Dunn  Brothers,  of  Stanbiidge  East.  This  article  is  free  of 
duty  and  is  used  by  a  Holyoke  firm  for  the  manufacture  of  horse 
blankets.  Cattle,  owing  to  the  high  tariff  duty,  have  steadily  decreased. 
Immigrants  are  constantly  leaving  this  portion  of  Quebec  for  the  New 
England  States,  whei-e  tney  obtain  employment  in  cotton  and  other 
mi^.  The  value  of  their  personal  effects  is  83,765.  Empty  barrels 
contained  extracts  used  in  tne  tannery  at  Stanbridge  East. 

Fi.sh  is  exported  largely  to  the  United  States  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  amount  stated  in  the  digest  of  invoice  booK  is  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total,  for  the  reason  that  the  customs  regulations  allow 
shipments  of  less  than  $100  to  go  without  a  consular  invoice.  Hay  is 
the  principal  shipment  from  Stanbridge.  During  the  past  year,  the 
export  haa  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  one,  the  conditions  of  the 
market  having  been  favorable  and  prices  good.  In  the  year  1898,  hay 
could  have  been  bought  for  Jvi  per  ton,  this  year,  the  ruling  price  is 
$10  and  the  prospects  are  that,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  rain  of 
some  of  the  July  crop,  prices  will  advance  to  $11  or  $12  per  ton. 


Number  of  veaeelH  reported  to  this  office 16 

Numter  of  veaeels  cleared 15 

CarjK)  inward,  coal,  value $3,500 

Cargo  outward,  hay,  value lO,80O 

The  above  vessels  are  owned  by  Americans. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  imports  into  this  consular  district  for 
the  year  189a  and  the  six  months  of  1!HH).     It  would  Ire  impossiblo  to 
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give  an  accurate  statement,  with  values,  from  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  merchandise  is 
brought  by  steamer  to  Montreal,  where  duties  are  assessed  and  paid: 

From  the  United  States,  year  1899 186,961 

From  Great  Briton 13, 210 

From  Cape  Colony , 61, 305 

From  France 605 

Total  importe  for  year  1899 161,081 

From  the  United  States,  aix  months,  1900 95,244 

From  Great  Brit^D 42,669 

Tot^  importH  for  six  montbe,  1900 137,913 

Exports  reported  to  Great  Britium: 

For  the  year  1899 14, 490 

For  the  Biz  months  of  1900 6, 000 

The  colonial  markets  are  growing  in  importance  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  because  of  the  increasing  volume  of  trade,  but  because 
exports  to  the  colonies  consist  almost  entirely  of  manufactured  goods. 
British  manufactures  have  been  shut  out  of  many  foreign  markets  by 
high  tariffs;  for  instance,  British  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
fallen  from  i:31,000,000  sterling  in  1894  to  ^28,500,000  in  1898.  More- 
over, of  this  £28,500,000  only  half  is  British  produce,  the  other  half 
being  colonial  and  foreign  goods,  which  are  brought  to  England  and 
reshipped.  France  sends  to  England  about  £50,000,000  of  goods,  all 
of  French  origin,  and  a  very  targe  proportion  of  them  manufactures, 
silks  and  woob  alone  being  responsible  for  nearly  half  the  total. 
England  sends  to  France  £20,000,000,  and  of  this  £7,000,000  are  colo- 
nial and  foreign  products,  which  simply  come  into  England  and  go  out 
^ain. 

So  with  Germany  and  Belgium.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  colonies 
it  is  a  vei-y  different  story.  From  1870  to  1898,  British  expoils  have 
decreased  14  per  cent;  the  exports  to  the  colonies  and  India  have 
increased  10  per  cent.  Inter-imperial  trade,  so  far  as  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  has  increased  from  one-quarter  to 
over  one-third  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  while  foreign  countries  send 
Great  Britain  manufactured  goods  and  take  back  raw  materials,  Can- 
ada sends  England  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  and  takes  back  manu- 
factured goods.  The  total  British  exports  to  the  colonies  amount  to 
about  £90,000,000,  and  of  this  £83,000,000  consists  of  manufactured 
goods  into  which  me  element  of  labor  enters  largely. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  articles  imported  into  this  con- 
sular district: 

Marble  and  granite  are  imported  from  the  New  England  States,  the 
Canadian  duty  on  marble  in  its  natural  condition  being  20  per  cent;  on 
granite  it  is  much  less.  New  Brunswick  is  a  competitor  of  America 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

Only  recently  has  it  been  practii'able  to  introduce  American  paint 
brushes,  and  this  was  done  by  the  Canadian  dealers  advancing  their 
prices  in  this  line.  Dealers  inform  me  that  they  can  sell  the  American 
bnishes  for  much  less  than  those  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

Our  coal  is  finding  a  market  here,  the  only  competitor  being  the 
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"Wood  sold  by  the  farmers,  which  is  a  little  cheaper.     The  following 
are  the  prices  of  our  coal  in  this  district: 

PerloQ,  I  Pet  ion. 

Chestnut 15.50     Grate  coal $5.25 

Stovecoal 5.50     Nut  coal 5.60 

Egg  coal - -  -  -     5.  26  I 

As  this  disti-ict  is  agricultural,  Canadian  and  United  States  manu- 
facturers compete  in  selling  agricultural  implements,  tools,  etc.  Two 
American  agricultural  implement  firms  are  represented  in  this  consular 
district — the  MeCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Deering  Agricultural  Company,  of  Chicago,  The  McCormick 
Company  has  oranch  houses  in  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  Sherbrpok,  and 
Ormstown,  with  the  main  office  at  Montreal.  The  line  sold  by  this 
company  in  Canada  cov(^rs  mowing  machines,  horse  rakes,  reapers, 
and  corn  binders.  The  Deering  selFs  the  same  line  of  goods.  During 
the  past  year,  4,000  machines  have  been  sold  in  Canada.  The  prices 
are  as  follows: 


A  dollar  advance  is  made  for  each  year  of  credit  asked.  Corn  bind- 
ers sell,  cash,  for  $135,  with  advance  of  (16  each  year;  notetj  are  made 
without  interest.  Reapers  cost,  cash,  J70,  with  an  advance  of  ?2  for 
each  year.  Com  harvester  and  binder  cost,  cash,  S135,  with  advance 
of  $5  each  year.  The  Deering  machine  sells  for  the  same  as  the 
McCormick. 

Dyes  and  extracts  are  imported  in  lai^  quantities  from  the  United 
States  (Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.)  hy  the  tannery  at 
Stanbridge  East,  Bicycles  and  tricyles  used  on  railroads  are  being 
employed  on  the  Central  Vermont  road.  These  machines  come  from 
factories  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Cotton  textures  are  mostly  all  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  woolen 
goods  come  from  Europe.  The  articles  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
import«d  direct,  but  many  goods  are  purchased  from  wholesale  dealers 
in  Montreal,     Our  barbed-wire  fence  has  a  market  here, 

I  have  received  many  inquiries  from  manufacturers  and  business 
houses  in  the  tlnited  States  m  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  goods  and  the 
chance  of  introducing  them  in  this  consular  district.  Letters  and  cir- 
culars to  merchants  here  receive  little  or  no  attention.  If  Americans 
wish  to  compete  with  the  Canadians,  they  must  send  aeentfi  with  sam- 
ples. There  has  only  been  one  commercial  traveler  tere  this  year, 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  amount  of  business  obtained  in  this  consular 
district  for  his  company  (McCormick)  has  been  satisfactory. 

Feijx  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Oomineroial  Agent. 

Stanbridge,  Septemher  iS,  1900. 
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MINING  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

In  the  aonual  report  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  year  1899,  mining  in  the  province  has  continued  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  investigation  has  shown  that  the  still  unexplored  sections 
may  contain  important  deposits. 

Certain  minerals,  such  as  asbestusj  mica,  copper,  chrome,  bw  iron, 
give  rise  to  well-established  industries,  while  me  work  being  done  in 
connection  with  others,  such  as  gold,  petroleum,  iron,  etc.,  may  lead 
to  the  same  result.  The  new  terntories  to  the  north,  which  have  been 
given  to  the  province,  have  not  yet  been  prospected,  but  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey  mention  the  presence  of  formations 
different  from  the  Caurentian  rocks. 

THE  IBON  DEPOSITS. 

There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore  in  the  province  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  shape  of  magnetic 
aand.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  this  sand  was  treated  on  a  Urge  scale  at 
Moistc,  where  the  Moisic  Iron  Company  had  erected  furnaces  for 
smelting  it  on  the  spot;  some  had  also  neen  shipped  from  Natashquan. 
Since  then,  nothing  had  been  done,  but  latterly  the  growing  demand 
for  iron  ore  has  again  drawn  attention  to  this  sand.  The  beach  sand 
has  been  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  ferruginous  rocks,  against 
which  the  Hea  has  broken  during  geological  periods  of  indeterminate 
length,  and  matter  so  produced  has  been  subjected  to  a  natural  con- 
centration slightly  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  an  ordinary 
stream.  The  waves  lift  both  the  heavy  and  the  light  elements,  but 
when  they  recede,  tbev  carry  away  chiefly  the  light  elements,  leaving 
the  heavy  ones  on  the  beach.  This  operation  repeated  a  great  number 
of  times  causes  deposits  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  waves.  The  wind  also  produces  an  effect  by  covering 
up  the  heavy  deposits  with  layers  of  lighter  sand.  All  these  facts 
may  be  ascertained  when  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  beach  and  the  layei's  of 
varying  thickness  and  with  different  percentages  of  metal  are  exam- 
ined. Nevertheless,  these  deposits  are  not  found  all  along  the  coast: 
they  are  chiefly  observed  about  the  low  points  denuded  or  rocks,  and 
their  number  is  limited.  It  is  very  proDable  that  the  sea  level  has 
been  lowered,  and  that,  as  the  same  phenomena  occurred  formerly,  the 
deposits  of  magnetic  sand  may  be  m  the  low-lying  spots  at  a  certain 
distance  from  uie  present  seasnore. 

From  the  Coleraine  chrome  mining  region  there  was  shipped  in  189S* 
1,768  gross  tons,  of  a  value  of  $20,867. 

In  copper,  the  mines  at  Capelton,  operated  by  the  Eustes  Mining 
Companv  and  the  Nichols  Chemical  Company,  produced  38,928  gross 
tons,  VE^ued  at  the  mines  at  $157,062,  of  which  2B,738  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  gold  production  for  the  year  was  not  heavy.  The  Gilbert 
Beance  Mining  Company,  with  an  average  of  seven  men,  during  eight 
months  took  out  52  ounces,  valued  at  $966.  The  Franco-Canacuan 
Company,  also  a  Beance  mine,  produced  230  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at 
$3,960. 

Of  asbestos,  23,266  tons,  valued  a  $598,736,  were  taken  out  during 
the  year  at  the  Black  Lake,  Thetford,  and  Danville  mines.    -  i 
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The  phosphate  mines  of  the  townships  of  Templeton  and  Bucking- 
bam  produced  1,375  tons,  valued  at  $9,157. 

Thirty-five  mica  mines  produced  571  tons,  valued  at  $186,863.  This 
branch  of  mining  showed  increased  activity  during  the  year. 

aAsrt  on.  piblds. 

The  petroleum  oil  trust  which  controls  this  region  has  organized  at 
different  periods  the  following  branch  companies: 

(1)  La  Societe  Beige  des  Petroles  du  Canada,  formed  about  1896, 
bored  some  wella  without  much  result. 

(2)  The  Irish  Proprietaiy  Comjjany,  since  called  the  Gaspfi  Oil  Field 
Company,  formed  in  January,  1898,  bored  three  wells  to  the  depths, 
respectively,  of  1.055,  2,815,  and  1,925  feet,  the  last  with  some  success. 
The  same  company  is  preparing  the  foundations  and  the  timber  for 
three  new  wells,  which  will  be  bored  in  the  same  district  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fwring  wells  of  the  Canada  Company  and  of  the  Petro- 
leum oil  trust.  Their  present  wells  are  pumped  and  the  Canada  Com- 
pany is  to  take  their  output  and  convey  it  to  the  refinery. 

(3)  The  Canada  Petroleum  Company  (limited),  London  and  Man- 
chester, capital  $1,500,000,  began  operations  in  June,  1899,  and  worked 
nine  wells.  At  present,  the  company  is  pumping  three  wells,  and 
appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  ootAined;  three  others  are 
regarded  as  not  so  good,  and  have  been  plugged;  one  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  two  are  ocing  bored,  depths  of  7(X)  to  800  feet  having  been 
now  reached.  The  same  company  has  laid  down  a  line  of  2-inch 
pipes,  11  miles  in  length.  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  and 
plant  for  the  refinery  has  arrived,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  in 
operation  during  the  summer.  The  total  capacity  of  the  reserviors 
wili  be  25,000  wirrels,  and  250  barrels  a  day  can  be  refined;  but  this 
quantity  will  naturally  be  less  at  the  start  Two  tanks,  one  of  500  and 
tne  other  of  2,500  barrels  capacity,  have  been  erected.  There  is 
already  at  the  different  wells,  in  wooden  tanks  or  in  barrels,  a  certain 
quantity  of  petroleum,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  reservoirs  as  soon  as 
tne  pipe  line  is  opened. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  yield  of  the  province  for  the  year  was 
$2,000,000;  the  number  of  men  employed  was  48,000,  working  for  an 
average  of  eight  months. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 

CtnnmercinZ  Agent. 
Stanbridoe,  Jutie  ^,  1900. 


FRENCH  NOUTH  AMERICA. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1899,  there  were  imported  goods  to 
the  amount  of  12,740,349  francs  ($2,458,887);  and  the  exports,  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  codfish  and  its  products,  amounted  to  15,418,467 
francs  ($2,975,764).  These  two  sums,  amounting  to  28,158,816  francs 
(nearly  five  and  one-half  million  dollars),  represent  the  total  business. 

The  exports  were  as  follows: 
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Drjrcodflnh 2,26- 

Oreen  codfish 8,09! 

Cod  oil aw 

Other  flab  praducts 2S! 

Total  ol  codOib  and  Ita  producu lO.SO 

Olher  merchRndige 4, 61: 

Total  eiport* |      16,  «l 

The  exports  of  dry  codfish  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$43,587.88;  other  merchandise,  J7S7. 95. 

Of  the  imports,  £7,951,270  ($1,534,595.10)— consisting  of  fats.mar- 
garin,  sea  bread,  sugar,  wines  and  liquors,  iron,  salt,  cordages, 
clothes,  cloths,  boots  and  shoes,  anchors,  chains,  cables,  and  manufac- 
tured articles— came  from  France;  and  4,789,079  francs  ($924,282,25), 
consisting  of  tobacco,  coal,  anchors,  fishing  lines,  lumber,  fresh  and 
salt  meat  of  all  kinds,  fiour,  potatx>es,  corn,  butter,  boots  and  shoes, 
furniture,  canvas,  etc.,  from  other  countiies. 

The  tobacco  and  gin  were  imported  from  Holland;  lumber,  coal, 
fresh  meat,  potatoes,  and  boots  and  shoes  from  Canada;  the  flour,  lard, 
salt  beef  and  pork,  corn,  anthracite  coal,  cotton  duck,  ropes,  kerosene, 
lumber,  fruits,  etc. ,  from  the  United  States.     The  trade  between  this 

E)rtr  and  the  United  States  is  nearly  all  handled  by  two  Boston  houses: 
elong  &  Seaman,  of  Central  wharf,  and  Newball,  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Commercial  street.  Persons  wishing  to  introduce  goods  into 
the  colony  would  do  well  to  consult  one  of  Uie  above  firms. 

There  are  no  openings  here  either  for  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  as 
all  sorts  are  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  place  is  full  of  shops.  It  is  an  island  of  shopkeepers,  but  for 
all  that,  many  whom  I  have  consulted  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  general 
store  conducted  on  the  lines  of  those  in  the  United  States  would  not 
only  succeed,  but  would  return  good  interest  for  the  money  invested. 
The  profits  exacted  by  the  merchants  are  something  enormous.  The 
stores  are  poorly  kept  as  a  rule  and  the  attendance  alow.  No  adver- 
tising is  ever  done,  even  when  it  would  pay. 

The  local  tariff,  in  addition  to  the  Taril  Generale  of  France,  operates 
to  keep  out  all  but  French  goods;  but  a  depot  displaying  samples  of 
American  goods,  corresponding  with  such  as  are  uBed  nere,  and  in 
charge  of  a  live  man,  would  materially  increase  the  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

TAXES. 

The  principal  taxes  are:  Three  per  cent  on  renting  value  of  land 
and  houses  in  town  yearly;  2  per  cent  on  renting  value  of  land  and 
bouses,  rural,  yearly.  Elxempt  from  the  above  are  houses  and  land 
whose  renting  value  does  not  exceed  200  francs  ($38.60);  houses  newly 
built,  until  January  1  of  the  year  following  their  completion  or  occu- 
pation; land  newly  granted  and  fitted  up  to  dry  fish,  for  three  years, 
and  property  of  the  state  or  colony. 
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Business  is  taxed  as  follows: 


lying  lea 


re  aelllng  gooda  direct. .. 


Marine  nil  ways. . , 

Doing  a)a,0infruuu(tli7,«D0)  or  oTer 

Doing  2eO,O0O  to  SDCDOO  fnncs  (U8.2Ga  to  K7,t)UU) 

Doing  200,000  to  a)0,MI0tnUicBit3B,aW  to  tW.'JM) 

DotngllO.OOO  to  200,006  tiaDCi(t2S.eeO  to  tSSieOO) 

Doing  100,000  to  UO,MI0tnmcsftl«,SO(l  to  tZS.WO) 

Dotiig^&.000  to  100,000  fnucsftlMTS  to  Sia.aW) 

Doing  fiO.OOO  to  75.000  fruicartii.eea  to  |lt.4T&) 

Doing 'd),DOO  to  50,000  franca  (tS,H60  to  te,S«l) 

Doing  iMs  than  20.000  IranRsUB.Seo)  who  sell  liquor 

Doing  Ie«  th&a  2U,0OO  fnuca  (13,860)  who  do  Dot  sell  liquor . . 
Otf^: 

Of  the  Brn  ola»a 


OI  Ibfl  fourth  cl 


MISCELLANiX]US  TAXES. 


Franca.     Dollara. 


2».» 
19.90 
14.47 


'*°^»ed  (or  draft  pnrpoM) perjoir.. 

6 
20 

1 

ao 
1 

"■S 

Auctions;  S  per  cent  ul  luli;  uiid  Oy  buyer;  3  per  cent  of  aale  paUhr  buyer  on 

h'm 

»» 

TAXES  D'OCTROl. 


..  perliGctoIltur  (2G.4  gallons)..! 


Alcoholic  Uquora  of  all  iwrlg: 

Perbectollter  (28.4  gallonn) I 

In  cuea  ol  12  bottlee per  case..! 

Cognac: 

In  barrels per  hectoliter  ('J<i.4gBllonB).. 

In  cases,  add  1  franc  [19.S  cents)  for  each  cane  to  4  fiuica  (77  cents)  per  hec- 

Alcohol perbectollter  (as.4 gallons) . . 


The  indirect  taxes  are  the  customs  duties — the  *'Tax  du  consomma- 
tion"^upon  alcoholic  bevei'agcs  of  a  strength  of  89  degrees  per  hec- 
toliter, 20  francs  (J3.86),  and  proportionately  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  strength;  the  tax  on  lighters,  per  ton,  2  fmncs  (10.39);  unused 
French  vessels  lying  in  harbor,  per  ton,  1  franc  ($0.193J;  unused  for- 
eign vessels  lying  in  harbor,  per  ton,  2  francs  ($0.39);  the  tax  for 
exploring  government  land  for  minerals,  peat,  and  stones  for  ballast; 
the  tax  for  bunting  permits,  per  year,  10  francs  ($1.93);  and  a  yearly 
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bicycle  tax  of  6  francs  ($1.16).  In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  tliere 
is  a  direct  tax  on  certain  merchanditie  in  cargoes  or  parts  of  cai^oes. 
This  merchandise  includes  nearly  all  the  articleu  of  everyday  con- 
sumption, and  this  tax  is  regulated  by  the  ch^ber  of  commerce. 


aO,OODItSDC8(tS,B«))  I 
l&MO  (nnia  (tS.MD)  t 
10,000  (ruicafn  ,930)  t 
G.(»orranra|t9fiA)  tol 
8,000  fr»nc«  (KTB)  to  B 

i,MnfiBnc8ft2e9)  loa 

Lea  than  1,^  fmcce 


'  W.OOO  Francs  (tB.B«>1. 
15.000  francs  JCMG). 
.DOOfrancBin^)..., 

oootrancB  (|6Tfl] 


The  working  of  this  tax  is  as  follows:  An  arbitrary  price  is  placed  on 
certain  merchandise,  and  if  there  is  any  of  that  merchandise  in  the 
cara-o  when  it  is  landed,  it  pays  the  ratio  of  its  value. 

-file  V  '      •   ' 


e  wharf  charges  are  as  follows: 


VenelB. 

Fraoc 

DolUn. 

Under  atom 

ZbO 

0.1W 

Over2andllndei-20toiu 

11 

00 

O'^l"  .97 

;::::::;;:::1S:::: 

80.00 

Over  800  t(m»(BU) 

60.00 

».« 

The  receipts  from  these  taxes  for  the  year  1899  amounted  to475,707.67 
francs  ($91,811.50),  and  the  expenditures  equaled  the  receipts.  In  the 
expenditures  are  noticed: 


Lteht-) 

OfflclHl 


L'ExpcadtloaUnlvenelle.. 


These  islands  are  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  all  supplies. 
Practically  notbine  is  grown  here;  and,  although  one  of  the  great 
fishing  ports  of  the  world,  fish,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  not  plentiful 
in  the  market.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  excessive  tariff, 
makes  the  cost  of  living  nigh.  The  rate  of  wages  is  low,  running 
from  $5  per  month,  with  b^rd,  to  75  cents  and  $1  per  day,  without 
board.  Ordinary  day  laborers  receive  75  cents,  mechanics  $1  to  $1.35, 
and  clerks  75  cents  per  day.  Fishermen  shipped  by  the  "  lay,"  ofttimes 
for  the  fishing  season,  average  more  pay  than  any  other  clas.^  of  work- 
men. With  Rving  high  andwages  low,  the  people,  naturally  econom- 
ical, not  only  make  both  ends  meet,  but  many  of  them  own  their 
homes.  The  assistance  given  to  all  classes  of  charity  for  the  year 
amounted  to  23,973  francs  ($4,626.80),  over  one-half  of  this  sum, 
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13,923  francs  (^2,687),  going  to  support  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an 
analjBJs  of  the  expenditures  shows  that  a  very  small  amount  went 
directly  to  support  the  indigent. 

The  l^al  money  of  tlie  colony  is  that  of  France,  but  there  being  no 
direct  communication  with  that  country,  and  the  colony  having  exten- 
sive dealings  with  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  the 
money  of  the  latter  (countries  is  in  circulation  here.  United  States 
silver  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  monej'  and  is  accept^^d  by  all 
merchants,  the  present  rat«  of  exchange  being  $1  equal  to  6.4t)  fi-ancs. 
All  monetary  transactions  with  any  branch  of  the  government  must  be 
made  in  French  silver  or  gold,  the  exchange  being  19.3  cents  equal  to 
1  franc. 

Atpresent,  there  is  no  direct  communication  with  the  United  States. 
The  French  subsidized  mail  steamer  Pro  Patria  makes  trips  to  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  twice  a  month;  and  the  New- 
foundland coastal  mail  steamer  Glenme  calls  twice  per  week,  once  on 
her  way  from  St.  Johns  to  Port  Aux  Basques,  connecting  there  with 
the  S,  S.  Bruce^  for  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  a^in  on  her  return 
trip  to  St,  Johns. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  dated  August  1,  1900, 1  gave  notice 
of  a  change  in  port  charges.  That  these  charges  may  l«  properly 
understood,  I  will  give  them  in  full: 

All  veaeela,  French  or  otherwise,  which  anchor  in  waters  belonging  to  the  colony 
shall  be  eubject  to  a  tax  of  navigation.  All  vessels  judged  to  be  from  15  to  20  tons 
shall  pay  an.  annual  tax  of  25  franca  ($4.83). 

All  vessels,  French  or  others,  of  more  than  20  tons,  landing  fieh  or  other  mer- 
chandise, shall  pay  an  anniml  tax  per  ton  of  2  francs  ($0.39) . 

All  vessels,  French  or  others,  anchoring  for  shelter  or  otherwise,  which  land  no 
merchandise,  shall  pay  on  annual  tax  per  ton  of  1.36  francs  ($0.26). 

Vessels  whose  cargoes  are  composed  exclusively  of  bait  are  exempt  from  all  taxes 
Ot  navi»^tion. 

Captains  of  all  vessels  liable  to  dues  must  make  declaration  at  the  custom-house 
within  twenty- four  hours  of  their  arrival. 

The  captains  of  foreign  vessels  may  be  represented  at  the  custom-house  by  local 
merchants,  but  these  merch)i.nts,  by  the  acceptance  of  this  act,  are  made  liable  to 
lie  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  vessels'  dues. 

Any  infnnt^ment  of  the  aforesaid  regulations  makes  the  vessel  liable  to  a  fine  of 
100  mmcs  ($19.30),  without  prejudice  to  the  payment  of  charges  due. 

Chakles  M.  Freeman, 

St.  Pierre,  S,-pt<^her  m,  1900. 


VEPaBS  FBOK  OOBBUI^TE-aBNEBAL  AT  OITT  OF  HEXICO. 

I  give  below,  under  sepai-ate  beads,  the  lists  and  values  in  United 
States  currency  of  the  imports  of  this  Republic  for  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1899  and  1900,  and  the  lista  and  values  of  the  exports  for 
the  same  period.  The  tables  also  show  the  countries  of  origin  of 
the  imports,  and  the  destination  of  the  exports,  with  the  respective 
increase  or  decrea^te  in  the  last  fiscal  vear.  It  will  be  seen  that  SO. 6 
per  cent  of  all  the  imports  into  this  Republic  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  increase  of  22,1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  is  cer- 
tainly very  gratifying,  and  though  decidedly  larger  than  in  previous 
yeai's,  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  healthy  growth.     In  valued!,  the 
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balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  Mexico.  Of  all  the  exports  from  this 
Republic,  77.4  per  cent  went  to  thellnited  States,  an  increase  over  the 
previoua  year  of  10. 8  per  cent;  and,  for  the  wake  of  comparison,  I  give 
here  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  valuing  the 
Mexican  peso  at  50  cents,  as  follows: 


Bullion,  ores;  coin,  matte,  and  other  mineral  products  compose  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  exports  from  Mexico,  other  articles  being 
cattle,  hides  (cattle,  deer,  goat,  alligator,  and  other  wild  animals),  cof- 
fee, bencquen  (ixtle),  oranges,  limes  and  other  fruits,  vanilla,  tobacco, 
woods  (principally  cedar  and  mahogany),  wild  rubber,  and  zacate. 

The  detail^  statement  of  imports  as  given  below  shows  the  net 
increase  or  decrease  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  190O: 


[V»lnen  in  Un 

KdStiHwourroncr.] 

»1. 020,166 

10,970,666 
6.768,207 
6.878:103 

lnereMB(+) 

orde- 
creuet-). 

+  1.377:766 

+  1.060,468 

+       08.748 

1    18W-1«00. 

189B-1S90. 

Dlflerenee: 
Increa«(+) 
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The  importations  from  the  United  States  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and,  in  fat^t,  all  live  animals,  amounted  to  $522,302  (in  United  Stateti 
currency),  an  increase  of  S!128,540,  and  in  animal  products  (packing- 
bou.se  products  and  for  industrial  and  medicinal  purposes),  to  «944,110, 
a  gain  of  $309,275  over  the  previous  year.  Of  shoes,  the  importation 
amounted  to  $383,207,  an  increase  of  "$166.62T. 

A  decrease  of  $176,896  is  shown  in  textile  fabrics,  the  whole  impor- 
tation amounting  to  $834,295;  but  in  fruits  and  cereals  the  net  increase 
is  $238,306  on  a  total  business  of  $821,669.  The  importation  of  \'arious 
vegetable  products  for  food,  medicines,  and  use  in  the  induetriee 
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amounted  to  *1,217,770,  a  net  increase  of  $822,948.  Of  lumber,  the 
total  importation  amounted  to  $1,608,217,  showing  an  increase,  of 
$543,447.  Furniture  shows  an  increase  of  $110,573  on  a  total  of 
$329,429.  In  copper  and  articles  made  of  that  metal,  a  total  of  $506,834 
is  shown,  an  increase  of  $78,530.  The  total  importation  of  tin,  lead, 
and  zinc  and  articles  composed  of  those  metals  was  $166,315,  an  increase 
of  $94,507.  In  all  classes  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  $5,874,147 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  $1,728,631  over  the 
previous  year. 

A  decrease  of  $17,864  is  shown  in  importation  of  wines  and  liquors 
on  a  total  business  of  $254,382. 

In  paper  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  thereof,  the  total 
importation  amounted  to  $654,564,  an  increase  of  $132,875,  and  in 
machinery  and  parts  thereof,  $6,287,850,  or  an  increase  of  $1,461,559; 
vehicles,  $1,280,392,  an  increa-te  of  $345,802.  Arms  and  explosives 
show  anotiier  large  increase,  $461,270  on  a  total  of  $1,422,566. 

The  large  majority  of  the  prominent  English,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  concerns  here,  controlling  the  steam  and  street  railways, 
electric-light  and  mining  industi'ies,  hardware,  grocery,  and  dry -goods 
business,  are  our  good  customei's,  for,  as  individuals,  being  in  business 
for  profit,  they  naturally  buy  in  the  best  market,  and  that,  in  most 
instances,  is  found  to  be  in  the  United  States.  Our  business  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  but  to  adopt  a  paraphrase,  '  ^  ^is  the  constant  '  drum- 
ming' that  wears  away  the  stone,"  and  if  our  present  rate  of  increase 
contmues,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  control  the  import  business  of  our 
sister  Republic, 

The  detailed  statement  below  shows  exports  for  the  year  ended  June 
80, 1900,  with  net  increase  or  decrease  over  previous  year: 

[HezlcoD  pcao  valued  at  SO  cents.] 
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As  shown  above,  Cuba  is  purchasing  in  Mexico  to  a  considerable 
extent,  principally  cattle,  com,  beans,  pease,  e^;s,  and  garlic,  which 
wantfi  sboald,  I  think,  be  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
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COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION. 
[Ueilcui  caneuc;.] 
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For  the  past  six  months,  the  exportation  of  cattle  hides  to  the  Unitdd 
States  has  declined  very  materially,  for  the  reason  that  the  dealers 
and  exporters  can  obtain  the  same  prices  for  their  goods  here.  The 
advance  in  local  prices  is  caused  by  the  greatly  increased  demand, 
occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  additional  shoe  shops. 
In  this  connection,  however,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  American  shoe  is 
much  superior  to  the  product  of  this  country,  and  the  value  is  so  well 
recognized  that  our  shoes  are  invariably  purchased  when  the  consumer 
can  afford  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  The  leather  used  in  the  Mexican 
shoe  is  not  as  well  tanned,  and  the  shoe  not  as  substantially  built,  nor 
as  well  finished. 

The  following  list  of  retail  piices  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to 
many: 
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TRAN8POBTATION. 

Referring  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  this  Republic,  I  beg  to 
call  attention  to  my  report  under  date  of  November  23,  J898,  as  pub- 
lished in  volume  1  of  Coramertiial  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1898; 
alBo  my  report  of  September  1, 1900,'  in  regnrd  to  a  new  steamer  line 
between  Mexican  and  American  ^If  ports;  and  wilt  add  that  constant 
improvements  and  extensions  are  being  made  in  railway  facilities,  the 
more  important  of  which  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

In  the  year  ended  Drcember  31,  1899,  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road Company  constructed  and  placed  in  operation  97.43  kilometers 
(60.55  miles)  of  new  track,  wbich,  addea  to  3,147.34  kilometers 
(1,955.66  miles)  previously  operated,  made  a  total  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  3,244.77  kilometei-s,  or  2,016.25  miles.  There  were  also  74.76 
miles  of  new  line  constructed  during  the  year,  but  this  was  not  placed 
in  operation. 

On  operated  lines,  6,790  tons  of  new  75-pound  steel  rails  were  used 
for  renewals.  There  was  expended  on  account  of  ballast  on  operated 
lines,  9331,362.  Four  thousand  live  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  of 
temporary  bridging  was  replaced  by  permanent  work. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1900j  operation  was  commenced  on  107 
kilometers  (66.4  miles)  of  new  line,  and  during  same  period  96 
kilometers  (59.6  miles)  of  new  line  have  been  built,  but  not  operated. 

The  company  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  very  extensive  repair 
shops  at  Aguas  Calientes.  This  plant  will  bq  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  machinery  and  appliances.  The  company  is  also  erecting  a 
hospital  at  the  same  place,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  $150,w0. 
The  hospital  will  be  modern  and  complete  in  every  particular. 

The  custom-house  at  Tampico,  which  the  company  has  for  some 
time  past  been  constructing  for  the  Mexican  Government,  is  nearly 
finished,  and  will  be  the  most  complete  custom-house  on  this  continent. 
The  company  has  also  commenced  reconstruction  of  the  fiscal  wharf 
ftt  Tampico. 

The  company  has  recently  erected  at  Ciudad  Juarez  (opposite  El 
Paso)  a  fine  passenger  station,  at  an  expense  of  135,000,  to  replace  the 
one  destroyed  by  fire.      Large  amounts  of   money  have  also  been 


expended  by  the  company  in  leveling  the  grades  for  a  distance  of  45 
kilometers  ^7.9  miles)  on  different  divisions  of  the  railroad,  to  avoid 
"  high  water,  and  in  providing  comfortable  houses 
!8  at  different  points  on  the  tine,  especially  at  A?ua8 
IS,  and  Tampico.    The  water  supply  has  also  been 
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materially  increased  by  building  large  "presas"  or  dams,  at  Encama- 
cion,  Velasco,  and  Las  Canoas. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  year  1899,  there  were  employed,  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  company,  men  of  the  following  nationalities: 

Mexican 8, 770 

Ameriaui 1, 207 


SpaniBh. . 

Italians 

MiscellaneonB . . 


Total 10,764 


Chin«8e.. 

Ennlieh  negroea 

English 

German , 

American  ntgtoee . . 

The  Mexico,  Cuemavaca  and  Pacific  Hailway  is  under  construction 
from  Mexico  Citf  south  and  west  to  port  of  Sihuatanejo,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  (State  of  Guerrero),  162  miles;  gauge,  4  feet  Sf  inches;  rails, 
steel,  TO  pounds. 

Ob  June  30,  1900,  182  miles  were  completed,  from  Mexico  City  to 
Balsas  River,  including  a  steel  bridge  across  the  river. 

Surveys  have  also  been  completed  to  ^ihuatan^o.  The  maximum 
grades  are:  Mountain  Division,  Mexico  to  Tres  Marias  (46  miles)  2i 

gir  cent;  Tres  Marias  to  Cuemavaca  (28i  miles),  3  per  cent,  and  Pacific 
ivision,  Balsas  to  Sihuatanejo  (280  miles),  30  feet  per  mile. 

The  new  construction  during  1899-1900  was  aa  follows:  Iguala  to 
Balsas  Kiver,  34i  miles  (with  a  steel  bridge  across  Balsas  River  of  two 
spans — 250  feet  and  150  feet),  and  shops  and  roundhouse  at  Cuernavaca. 

The  railway  traverses  the  rich  sugar,  rice,  and  fruit-gi-owing  Sia- 
tricts  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  and  t£e  grain,  cattle,  tim&r,  and  min- 
ings districts  of  the  Balsas  Valley  in  the  States  of  Guerrero  and 
Michoacan.  The  district  tributary  to  the  Balsas  Biver  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est mining  zones  on  the  North  American  continent,  abounding  in  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  It  is  especially  rich  in  copper,  tlie  area 
covered  by  this  mineral  being  very  extensive.  While  little  copper  is 
being  shipped  at  thia  time,  owing  to  distance  from  present  terminus 
of  railway,  much  prospecting  and  developing  is  being  done.  With 
the  completion  of  railway  transportation,  this  district  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  copper  producers  in  the  world.  The  Inguaran 
mine.%  owned  by  a  French  syndicate,  are  in  this  district. 

Extending  over  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  covering  the 
sides  and  crests  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  parallel  with  the  Bal- 
sas River,  is  an  immense  timber  district,  comprii^ing  many  fine  hard 
woods  indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  abounding  in  white  and  yellow  pine, 
oak,  sevenu  varieties  of  Spanish  cedar,  mahogany,  and  rosewood.  The 
pine  and  oak  timber  in  thiH  district  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and 

Sine  trees  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  and  from  30  to  40  feet  to  the 
rst  limbs  are  common.    It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  timber  dis- 
tricts in  Mexico. 
The  scenery  on  the  constructed  portion  of  tlie  line  is  surpassingly 

rand.  The  views  of  the  whole  valley  of  Mexico,  from  an  altitude  of 
,500  feet,  and  the  Cuernavaca  Valley,  from  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet, 
are  gems  of  scenic  beauty,  equaled  by  few  in  the  world  and  surpassed 
by  none.  They  are  alreadv  famous  and  attract  annually  large  numbers 
of  tourists  and  visitors.  Cuemavaca,  with  an  elevation  or  6,000  feet 
alK»ve  the  sea  level,  is  famed  as  a  health  resort,  owing  to  its  mild  and 
equable  temperature,  ranging  between  60  and  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
the  year  round.    The  climate  of  the  Balsas  Valley  is  uniformly  warm, 
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but  healthy,  aod  tbA  whole  district  is  especially  free  from  endemic 
diseases  anci  poisonous  insM-tM. 

The  completion  of  this  railway  to  the  Pacific  coast  will  open  up  a 
large  scope  of  virgin  territory  and  develop  the  many  resources  of 
this  section,  hitherto  dormant  owing  to  lack  of  railway  transportation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed  to  the  coast  within  the 
next  thre«  years. 

Under  this  head,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  improvement  in  the 
street-railway  service.  The  street-railway  company  of  Mexico  City 
and  the  Federal  district  known  as  The  Mexico  Electric  Tramways, 
limited,  with  some  150  miles  of  single  track  road,  is  converting  its 
road  from  steam  and  mule  cars  to  electric  propulsion.  It  is  an  English 
company  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  bc«ra,  held  in  London  June  20, 
1900,  it  was  reported  that  17  miles  were  then  operated  by  electricity, 
19  miles  by  steam,  and  125  by  animal  traction.  Up  to  this  date,  the 
manager  advises  that  some  16  or  17  kilometers  (9.9  or  10.5  miles)  more 
will  be  operated  by  electricity  within  a  week  or  two,  and  that  work 
has  been  commenced  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Dolores,  Colonia, 
San  Rafael,  Tacuba,  and  Santa  Maria  lines,  which  will  be  completed 
as  fast  a»  possible. 

The  annual  report  shows  a  gratifying  result-in  that,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1899,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was  declared  on 
the  preference  shares,  and  another  of  5  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
shares. 

The  report,  also  shows  that  during  the  year  1899,  there  were  carried 
23,423,527  passengers,  as  against  21,236,097  in  1898.  As  one  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  line  to  electrical  propulsion,  the  report  shows 
that  during  the  month  of  April,  1900  (the  last  month  for  which 
returns  had  been  made  up  to  the  time  of  rendering  the  report),  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  2,258,216,  or  more  than  400,000 
passengers  in  excess  of  the  number  carriea  in  April  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  plainly  indicates  the  favor  with  which  the  change  is 
received  by  the  public  generally. 

Funeral  service  is  rendered  over  the  street-railway  lines,  and  how 
extensive  and  profitable  this  service  is  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  sum  of  l|97,174.38  (Mexican  currency)  was  received  in  1899  from 
this  service  alone. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  all  of  the  new  electrical  equipment — 
engines,  dynamos,  rails,  cars,  wire,  etc. — for  this  system  (excepting 
the  boilers,  which  were  obtained  from  Glasgow),  were  purchased  in 
the  United  States. 


Banking  in  Mexico  has  during  the  past  vear  undergone  a  rapid  and 

healthful  advance,  both  as  to  mettiod  and  volume  of  business  transacted. 

Three  new  bank  organizations  have  come  into  existence  during  the 

?ear,  and  two  trust  companies  are  on  the  eve  of  being  established, 
he  influx  of  American  capital,  with  American  influences,  has  already 
had  a  stimulating  eflfect  on.  the  older  institutions,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  more  rapid  payment  of  checks  and  the  issuing  of  drafts. 
Some  steps  have  been  taken  by  certain  banks  to  encourage  the 
depositing  of  money,  by  ofi'ering  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  per 
annum  on  daily  balances,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  this  has  developed  the 
banking  idea  of  the  people  In  the  right  direction;  but,  as  there  is  no 
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clearing  house,  it  will  be  many  years  befom  depositing  and  (^becking 
here  becomes  as  ^neral  as  it  snould  be. 

The  general  industrial  and  commercial  development,  noticeable  this 

year  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  has  brought  with  it  a  consequent 

■  demand  for  funds,  and  the  genuinely  "tight-money  market"  has  caused 

the  rate  of  interest  to  advance  in  three  months  from  8  per  cent  to  12 

per  cent  per  annum. 

EXCHANGE. 

According  to  the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  quota- 
tions in  United  States  currency  of  the  peso  (Mexican  dollar)  have 
ranged  from  47  to  48i  cents,  thus  making  our  dollar  worth  from  $2.06 
to  92.12  in  the  currency  of  this  country.  This  unstable  condition  is 
due  solely  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  resultant 
disadvant^e  to  the  business  fraternity  especially  is  easily  recog- 
nizable, ana  in  every  transaction  of  a  monetary  nature  there  is,  aside 
from  the  usual  profit  or  loss,  a  shrinkage  or  gain  due'  solely  to  tliese 
fluctuations 


Under  this  head  1  include  herewith  a  translation  of  the  Mexican 
custom-house  tariff,'  revised  to  the  1st  of  June  last,  with  general 
rules  and  notes,  etc.,  bearing  upon  this  subiecC 

Our  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  that  changes  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  when  goods  are  sold  "delivered"  they  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  prevailing  rates  before  shipping,  and  thus  avoid 
misunderstandings. 

A  par^rraph  in  the  translation  above  mentioned  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  duties  hereinafter  mentioned,  foreign  goodB  are  liable,  on  impoi^ 
tation,  to  2  per  cent  tor  port  works,  7  per  cent  for  Btampe,  and  H  per  cent  for  mnnid- 
pal  taxee,  making  10}  per  cent  extra  att<^ether. 

Besides  an  import  duty,  there  is  also  chai^d  a  duty  on  the  several 
followJnjg  articles,  if  exported,  viz,  certain  Mexican  woods,  broom 
root,  chicle,  cochineal,  henequen,  istle,  and  bides  (cattle,  sheep,  goat, 
h<^,  deer,  and  alligator). 

PBICE   OP  GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

On  this  snbject,  which  is  of  much  interest  to  the  many  contemplat- 
ing investment  in  the  agricultural  lands  of  Mexico,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  tariff  published  on  the  6th  of  January  of  this  year  shows  that  no 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  prices  Kven  in  my  last  annual  report 
{see  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  Vol.  I).  It  is  understood  that  this 
schedule  refers  to  public  lands  of  all  classes  and  kinds,  and,  although 
much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  fertile,  I  would  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
advise  purchase,  as  in  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  quite  difficult 
for  the  department  of  encouragement  to  establish  exact  boundaries. 


This  obstacle,  however,  is  being  gmdually  overcome.  As  a  true,  clear 
title  is  absolutely  essential,  I  would  suggest  that  prospective  investors 
pay  a  larger  price  to  indiridual  owners,  if  by  so  doing  a  flawless  ,title 
can  be  obtained  and  peaceable  possession  assured.  No  investment 
should  be  made  except  after  a  thorough  personal  investigation. 

'  Filed  tor  reference  in  the  B«rcau  of  Pordgn  Commerce.  f~^  i  , 
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C»HlfEBCUL  TRAVELEB6. 


The  varioos  state  governments  have  enacted  laws  requiring  commer- 
cial travelera  to  paj'  a  tax  previous  to  soliciting  oi-dera  for  their  wares. 
This  tax  varies  in  the  different  states,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  deter- 
mined bj  the  departamento  de  timbres  (stamp  department)  on  tiie 
anticipated  volume,  character,  and  importance  of  the  business. 


FAB8FOKTS. 

Though  not  obligatory,  it  would  be  well  for  commercial  travelers, 
as  well  as  tuurists,  to  provide  themselves,  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  with  passports,  as  a  means  of  identification,  and,  in  addition, 
with  such  general  letters  of  introduction  as  they  can  conveniently 
procure. 

ADVICE  TO  8HIPPEB8. 

All  shippers  of  commodities  from  the  United  Stetes  to  Mexico  should 
see  to  it  that  their  shipments  are  properly  classified  and  entered  in 
accordance  with  the  Mexican  custom-house  tariff,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary Mexican  consular  invoice  is  taken  out.  Our  merchants,  not 
accustomed  to  shipments  to  a  foreign  country,  may  be  inclined  to  think 
such  work  superfluous  and  hesitate  to  take  time  and  care  in  the 
methodical  pacKing  and  listing  of  the  goods,  but  if  such  care  be  taken 
when  shipping  the  goods,  a  worid  of  delay,  and,  in  miany  instances, 
fines  by  the  custom-house  authorities  are  avoided. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  pai^king  by  the  American  jobber  is  the 
packing  of  the  English  and  German  shippers.  Boxes  of  glass  and 
other  fragile  commodities  come  from  England,  packed  and  traxed  in  a 
most  intelligent  and  substantial  manner,  with  the  result  that  breakage 
is  the  exception,  while  shippers  in  the  United  States  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  their  packing  that  breakage  is  common.  Anyone  will  readily 
understand  the  irritation  felt  by  a  consignee  who  receives  his  ship- 
ment in  a  broken  and  disordered  condition,  when  intelligent  packing 
and  listing  would  have  saved  both  breaki^e  and  delay.  A  merchant 
who  baa  goods  to  sell  will  make  a  friend  of  His  customer  by  forwarding 
^oods  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  listed  in  accordance  with  the 

WB  of  his  customer's  country. 

LAWS   OF   MEXICO. 

Contained  in  my  annual  report  of  1898  were  translations  of  the 
following,  viz:  Colonization  and  naturalization  law;  public-land  law: 
mining  code;  federal  stamp  tax  law;  new  banking  law;  commercial 
code;  extradition  law;  regulation  for  the  collection  of  the  coinage, 
stamp,  refining,  smelting,  assay  and  parting  dues,  ete.;  law  of  weights 
and  measures;  the  patent  law;  and  under  date  of  June  14,  1899,  as 
noted  in  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  i89, 1  forwarded 
a  translation  of  the  new  railroad  law. 

AMERICAN  CEMETEBT. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  National  Cemetery  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
this  city,  several  members  of  the  American  colony  have  formed  an 


ia^ 
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association  styled  '*TlieAmerican  Cemetery  Association,"  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  3to<^k  of  $50,000  (Mexican  curreni-y),  and  have  purcnajsed 
46^  acres  of  ground  near  Tacuba,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  his- 
toric suburbs  of  the  citv.  The  property  purchased  is  an  elevated 
tract,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  grounds 
have  been  walled  in  completely,  and  a  handsome  entrance  gateway  of 
the  native  white  stone,  coating  something  like  f8,000  in  this  currency, 
has  been  erected.  Street  cars  from  tlie  city  pasa  the  cemetery  gate 
every  forty  minutes,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  half-past  6 
in  tn^  afternoon.  No  graves  will  be  rented,  as  is  the  custom  m  the 
Dolores  Cemetery.  The  avenues  will  be  laid  out  with  gentle  curves 
on  established  grades,  and  I  am  told  that  no  expense  will  be  spared. 

This  Republic  has  6  men-of-war,  carrying  23  guns  total,  1  marine 
steam  tiansport,  and  1  sailing  vessel.  The  total  of  men-of-war  and 
merchant  marine  is  as  follows:  42  steam  vesaels,  with  a  total  of  6,72T.39 
tons;  225  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  of  10,413.81  tons. 

Andbew  D.  Baklow, 
Von»ul-  General. 

CiTT  OF  Mexico,  Nmsemher  £8, 1900. 


SUFPLEMENTABY. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  i-eport  by  the  secretary  of  public 
works  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  covering  the  improvements  now  in 
progi'ess  at  the  narbors  of  Manzanillo,  Saliua  4Jraz,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Tampico,  being  all  the  important  harbor  work  under  construction: 

HAHZANIU.O. 

On  May  23, 1899,  the  eecretary  of  communications  made  a  contract  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tne  Banitary  and  harbor  works  in  Manzanillo,  to  consiHt  of  the  following;  A 
breakwater  to  protect  the  port  on  the  weat  ride,  and  a  dike  to  be  placed  parallel  to 
the  eboTe,  and  dredging  neceatary  to  obtain  a  depth  of  8}  meters  along  the  aide  of 
the  flioresaid  sea  wall;  a  canal  for  the  introduction  and  storage  of  sea  water  in  the 
north  part  of  the  lagoon  of  Cuyutlsji,  dividing  it  in  half  from  the  i)art  occupied  by 
the  salt  beds;  the  drainage  of  the  lake  of  St.  Tedrito|  the  conBtruction  of  wharves 
which  the  Government  will  arrange  definitely,  at  nght  angles  to  the  breakwater 
already  spoken  of;  and,  finally,  whatever  additional  works  may  be  judged  necessary. 

HA  LIMA   CEtUE. 

For  the  construction  of  the  works  at  this  port,  a  contract  was  made  with  S.  Pearwin 
A  Son,  and  the  work  has  commenced,  the  improvemente  being  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Hawkshaw  &  Hayter. 


The  worts  at  this  port  have  been  pushed  with  activity,  the  remits  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  vessels  which  anciior  in  Ihe  bay  are  sneltered  from  tlie  strong 
north  winds,whi!e  the  work  of  loading  and  unloading  is  done  with  facility.  The 
dredging  of  the  canal  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  and  the  anchorage  has  been 
execntea  to  a  deptji  of  10  meters,  which  will  accommodate  all  of  the  veeseU  coming 
to  this  port. 


There  is  very  little  left  to  be  done  with  the  rocks  north  and  sonth  of  Tampico,  and 
the  contractors  are  now  finishing  the  work.  The  reconstruction  of  the  custom-house 
wharf  has  already  commenced,  the  new  onilding  being  placed  upon  the  site  of  the 
one  that  was  burned  in  February,  1898. 
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Mr.  Edrar  K.  Smoot,  ot  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  the  contract 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  improvements  at  ManzaniUo, 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  report: 

The  contract  entered  into  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  Mr.  Kdxar  K.  Smoot, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  provides  for  the  improvement  ot  the  port  of  ManzaniUo,  on 
the  Pacific  coaat.  The  tovn  is  situated  attheend  of  a  large  bay  and  is  well  protected 
by  hills  on  three  eidee  from  the  winds,  and  alao  partly  protected  on  the  ocean  aide  by 
a  headland.  The  contract  calla  for  a  breakwater  to  be  continued  out  from  the  head- 
land for  a  distance  of  over  400  meters,  and  this  will  give  a  secure  .harborage  for  60 
aet^ine  vessels.  By  additional  dredging  and  construction  ot  whuvee  at  any  time, 
the  harbor  can  be  made  to  accommodat*  safely  100  vessels.  The  plans  also  reqnire 
a  dike  to  be  built  along  the  water  front  and  the  space  lying  back  of  it  to  be  filled  in. 
Along  this  dike,  wharves  will  be  constnicted. "  The  harbor  is  to  be  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  8}  meters  below  the  mean  low  tide. 

Two  large  fresh-water  lagoona  lie  back  of  the  town,  and  these  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  canals  for  sanitary  pniposea.  The  level  of  the  ocean  at  high 
tide  being  higherthan  that  of  the  lagoons,  they  will  be  flushed  with  sea  water  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Active  work  has  been  now  going  on  for  ten  months.  Mnch  of  the  time  has  neces- 
sarily been  spent  in  erecting  housee,  warehouses,  shops,  etc.,  and  in  building  railroad 
lines,  opening  quarries,  ana  other  preliminary  work,  but  most  satisfactory  progr^s 
has  been  made  on  the  permanent  construction.  The  water-front  dike  has  been  com- 
pleted above  high-water  level  and  only  needs  the  capping  of  large  rock.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  land  behind  it  has  also  been  reclaimed.  A  large  rock  cut  has 
been  made  to  admit  of  access  to  the  breakwater,  and  work  on  it  will  now  commence. 

The  Ventanas  C^anal,  connecting  the  sea  and  the  Cuvutlan  l^oon,  is  almottt  com- 
pleted, and  a  dam  is  being  built  across  the  upper  end  of  the  lagoon  to  protect  die 
salt  works. 

Fonr  quarries  are  in  operation  at  present,  the  farthest  one  being  aboat  7  miles  from 
theport    One  or  two  more  will  soon  be  opened. 

The  force  at  present  couBists  of  about  40  Americans  and  500  Mexicans,  but  this  will 
be  doubled  before  long.    The  work  will  probably  be  completed  in  lees  than  two  years. 

AspREW  D.  Barlow, 

Oonettl- (General. 
CixY  OF  Mexico,  November  2i,  1900. 
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Consul-General  Barlow  sends  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  December 
24,  1900,  copy  of  the  Mexican  Herald,  giving  the  budget  estimates  of 
Finance  Minister  Limantour  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  following 
extracts  are  made  from  the  article: 

EtUmaUd  TeceipU. 
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The  chief  part  of  the  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  foreign  relations  depart- 
ment <K>nsiBt8  of  a  vote  of  $76,000  ($.17,.'>00)  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Pan-Amerimn 
delegates  who  will  visit  this  city  next  October. 

The  incrt^ase  in  the  appropriations  of  the  department  of  the  interior  is  slightly  in 
eK.-exa  of  «200,000  ((100,000).  Of  that  sum  (100,000  ($50,000)  ih  for  an  annual  eul^ 
sidy  to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  push  forward  the  city  sanitation  works,  and  (36,600 
($18,300)  for  an  incraued  force  of  city  gendarmes  in  the  federal  district 
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in  the  appropriations  of  the  departmoDt  of  communications  and  pnh- 

91,165,149.12  (t582,724),  is  the  moBt  coiiBiderable  of  all.  The  chit>f 
it«mB  in  tliiii  increase  are  $624,000  ($312,000),  in  order  to  pay,  according;  to  i^free- 
ment,  $12,000  (16,000)  per  week  to  the  contractors  of  the  harbor  works  at  Coatia- 
coalctn  and  Balina  Crus,  the  sum  of  $500,000  ($250,000)  for  the  completion  of  the 
wharf  at  Tampico,  and  the  necessary  amounts  on  the  co«t  of  the  wharves  at  Fron- 
tera  andlsladel  Carmen,  and  to  allow  a  small  subvention  to  a  line  of  steamers  plying 
between  Guaymaa  and  loe  Algodones  or  el  Medano,  on  the  Yaqui  River. 

The  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  public  debt  (under  the  finance  depart- 
ment) ia  explained  by  Mr.  LJmantour  in  the  following  aentence:  "It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  increhse  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  interest,  smkinsfund,  and  expenses 


constant  it 

are  being  actively  pushed.     This  increaae  has  been  introdnced  to  provide  for  the  pos- 
sible issuance  of  the  balance  of  the  bonds  of  the  fourth  aeries." 

The  increase  in  the  war  department's  appropriations  is  necessitated  by  the  plans  of 
the  war  minister.  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  for  completinft  the  work  he  has  Bo  ably 
initiated  for  making  the  Mexican  army  a  thorot^Jily  modem  and  up-to-date  fighting 
organization. 


CHIHUAUrA. 

While  this  ia  not  an  a^icultura.!  region,  the  ^rain  crops  for  this 
season  (corn  and  wheat)  are  above  the  average  and  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  distriet.  This  being  an  inland 
consulate,  I  have  not  the  opportunities  for  gaining  information  as  to 
importations,  customs  duties,  and  rates  that  frontier  and  seaport  con- 
suls possess,  but  I  am  convinced  that  importations  from  the  United 
States  have  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  alone  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $3,363,569,  gold  value. 


The  principal  industry  here  ia  gold  and  silver  mining,  silver  pre- 
dominattng.  As  the  output  of  some  of  the  old  mines  has  increased 
and  new  ones  have  been  developed,  and  as  no  mine  has  shut  down,  it 
is  certain  that  this  industry  ia  developing.  Nearly  all  ihe  machinery 
for  these  mines  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  ore 
mined  here  goes  to  smelters  in  our  country. 

A  lai^  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  mining  belongs  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  three  American  companies  mining  at  Santa 
Eulalia,  15  miles  from  this  city.  They  own  and  operate  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  to  this  city,  built  within  the  last  year.  They  employ 
about  400  miners,  and  the  output  is  100  tons  of  silver  ore  daily,  wortii 
$18  per  ton,  gold,  at  the  mines.  They  have  four  gasoline  and  three 
steam  hoists,  all  made  in  the  United  States.  James  1.  Long,  consular 
agent  at  Parral,  reports  the  following  concerning  mines  and  railroads 
at  that  place: 

The  Hidalgo  Minii^  Company  owns  18  mines  and  2  reduction  plants,  with  an 
output  of  over  200  tons  per  day  from  the  mines,  and  160  tons  per  day  in  the  mills. 
The  mills  are  Itiiviation  plante.  Two  gasoline  hoists  and  four  steam  hoists  are  being 
tised  on  the  mines.     This  company  employs  over  1,000  men. 

The  Farral  and  Dnrango  Railroail  Company  has  a  standard  gauge  line  from  Parral 
to  Mioas  Nuevas,  about  7  miles,  and  over  14  miles  of  track  are  finished  on  the  40- 
mile  line  into  the  mountains,  where  it  owns  150,000  acres  of  timber  lands.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  railroad  company  is  $1,000,000  ^Id,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the 
mining  company  is  $1,100,000  gold,  all  owned  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ,  -~  ■ 
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LABOB   AMD  UCSNSEB. 

Skilled  laborers  or  intelligent  Americans  with  small  capital  may  find 
employment  here,  but  unskilled  laborers  should  not  think  of  coming. 
In  this  capital,  commercial  travelers  pay  a  tax  of  from  $10  to  $200;  in 
smaller  towns  it  is  much  leas.  The  total  tax  on  sales  by  merchants  is 
3  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  customs  duties. 

BAILWATS. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  been 
completed  to  Miiiaca,  125  miles  southwest  of  this  city. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway  Company  has  recently 
been  formed-by  American  and  Mexican  capitalists,  to  build  a  standura- 
gauge  railroad  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  border  of  Mexico  and 
Texas,  130  miles  northeast  of  Chihuahua,  to  this  city.  It  will  take 
over  the  125  miles  of  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific,  now  completed, 
and  build  300  miles  southwest  to  Topolobampo,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Mexican  Government  gives  a  subsidy  for  this  last  300  miles  equal 
to  $6,600  gold  per  mile  on  the  plains  and  $9,600  gold  per  mile  in  the 
mountains.  From  Presidio  del  Norte,  the  eastern  terminus  of  this 
road,  it  is  intended  to  form  connections  with  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
Surveying  parties  are  now  in  the  field,  and  the  pi-ospects  are  that  this 
road  will  be  completed  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  few  years. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Next  to  mining,  the  principal  industry  is  stock  raising.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  one  Mexican  gentleman  of  this  city  sold  36,000  head  of 
beef  cattle,  that  being  only  the  increase  of  his  many  herds.  Many 
cattle  are  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United  States.  These 
Mexican  cattle,  which  are  small  in  size,  are  being  greatly  improved  by 
the  importation  of  blooded  breeding  animals  from  the  United  States. 
Recently,  a  company  has  been  formed  and  work  commenced  on  on 
extensire  beef -packing  establishment  near  this  city. 

rapBOVBMEHTB. 

The  new  theater  in  this  city  will  be  completed  about  January  1, 
1901.  The  cost  will  be  equal  to  $260,000  gold.  The  building  is  222 
feet  long  by  140  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  situated  near 
the  statehouse  and  Plaza  Hidalgo,  and  is  constructed  of  stone,  brick, 
and  iron.  The  iron,  lumber,  and  all  material  except  the  brick  and 
stone,  came  from  the  United  States.  The  seating  capacity  is  2,600. 
I'he  stage  is  88  by  75  feet.  The  government  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
pays  the  cost  of  this  munificent  Duilding. 

W.  W.  Mills,  Omsul. 

Chihuahua,  Octd>e)'  S4,  1900. 


CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

The  shipments  of  United  States  commodities  to  Mexico,  through 
the  port  of  Oiudad  Juarez,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
showed  a  decided  gain  over  the  sales  for  the  year  ended  June  i3p, 
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1899.  In  1898-99,  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  the 
Uoited  States,  according  to  figures  furnished  me  by  the  collector  of 
customs  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  was  1|2,048,712  ((Jnited  States  currency). 
The  total  value  of  the  importations  for  1899-1900  was  $2,496,315, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  Uoited  States  products  through  this 
port  alone,  in  one  year,  to  be  ?i47,60S.  For  the  year  1897-98,  the  total 
value  of  merchandise  imported  was  ljl,938,675.  Itwillbe  seen, there- 
fore, that  while  our  exports  were  only  1|110,()37  more  in  1898-99  than 
in  1897-98,  they  were  $447,603  more  in  1899-1900  than  in  1898-99.  That 
is  a  showing  that  should  be  most  gratifying  to  United  States  merchants 
and  exporters. 

The  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  through  Ciudad 
Juarez  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  according  to  figures  given  me  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  ElPaso,  aggregate  in  value  the  sum  of  $11,195,334. 
Of  this  amount  ores,  bullion,  and  coin  compose  $9,936,769,  otner  mer- 
chandise free  of  duty  $241,583,  and  dutiable  merchandise  $1,016,982. 
The  aggregate  value  of  exports  the  year  previous  (1898-99),  as  fur- 
nished by  uie  collector  of  customs  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  was  $6,545,721, 
showing  a  gain  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  over  the  year  ended 
June  80,  1899,  of  $4,649,613. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1900,  was  $18,691  j$49;  flbe  total  value  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1 899, 
was  $8,594,483.  This  shows  a  commercial  gain  for  the  year  past  of 
$5,097,216. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPOEIS. 

The  importations  at  Ciudad  Juarez  of  live  animals  amounted  to 
$60,100  in  1899;  in  1900  to  $109,600.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  desire 
of  ranciimen  in  Mexico  to  improve  the  grade  of  theirstock.  Fine  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes  were  more  extensively  imported  than  ever  before- 
Mexican  cattle  nave  heretofore  been  inferior  in  quality  and  size  to  the 
stock  of  the  Western  States,  and  Mexican  ranchmen  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  their  herds  by  importing  blooded  animals. 

In  1899,  the  importations  of  United  States  boots,  shoes,  and  leather 
amounted  to  $27,980,  and  in  1900  to  $50,400.  The  AmeriL-an  shoe  is 
preferred  to  all  others  by  those  who  can  afford  to  wear  it.  The 
tariflf  duty  on  a  pair  of  American  shoes  is  from  50  cents  to  $1.50. 
As  yet,  this  product  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Mexican  masses, 
who  buy  cheap  native  shoes  for  less  money  the  pair  than  the  customs 
duty  on  the  United  States  product.  For  neatness  and  durability,  the 
European  shoes  do  not  seriously  compete  with  those  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Mexico  would  offer  a  rich  field  to  our  shoe  manu- 
facturers, if  it  were  not  for  the  high  rate  of  tariff  duties.  Conditions, 
however,  are  rapidly  improving  in  Mexico,  and  each  year  there  will 
bo  an  increased  number  of  people  that  can  buy  American  shoes. 

In  1899,  Mexico  imported  at  Ciudad  Juarez  $34,290  worth  of  timber; 
in  1900,  $66,567  wortii.  This  increase  was  due  to  railroad  construction, 
and  a  greater  demand  at  the  mines  for  building  material  of  wood. 

Furniture  of  United  States  manufacture  was  imported  in  1899  to 
the  extent  of  $17,475,  and  in  1900  to  the  extent  of  $83,570.  Mexico 
is  a  fairly  good  field  for  this  trade.  The  duty  on  furniture  is  from  2 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  Our  manufacturers  of  light  modern  furniture 
ought  to  be  able  to  materially  increase  tltelr  traide  in  Mexico  in  this 
product  Google 
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The  importatioQ  of  quicksilver  in  1899  was  1J76,400;  in  1900  it  was 
»87,753. 

In  1899,  coal  importations  amounted  to  $53,300,  &nd  in  lyOO  to 
*77,282. 

In  1899,  the  importations  of  iron  nails  were  $12,500;  iron  pipe, 
$16,744;  iron  rails,  $134,160;  in  1900,  iron  and  steel  ^eeta  and  bars 
imported  amounted  to  $30,874,  and  iron  rails  to  $147,977. 

Glassware  importations  in  1899  were  $12,770,  and  in  1900,  $33,508. 
The  duty  on  glaaaware  runs  from  3  to  10  cents  per  pound.  There 
ought  to  be  considerable  increase  in  this  trade  with  Mexico. 

In  1899,  machinery  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  $327,663,  and  in 
1900  to  the  amount  of  $561,637.  This  gain  is  largely  due  to  the 
increased  development  of  mining  in  Mexico.  Many  new  mines,  as 
well  as  old  and  abandoned  ones,  are  now  being  developed.  During 
the  last  year,  a  great  deal  of  American  capital  has  sougnt  and  found 
investment  in  Mexican  mining  properties.  There  are  still  many  dis- 
tricts in  the  Republic  where  out  little  prospecting  and  exploitation 
have  occurred.  Mining  apparatus  and  machinery  are  purchased  almi^t 
exclusively  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for  productions  of 
this  kind. 

There  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  the  demand  for  American  provisions 
and  canned  goods,  especially  packing-house  products;  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  cold-storage  plants  and  canning  and  packing  estab- 
lishments in  various  Mexican  cities,  which  will  probably  operate  in 
the  future  to  diminish  or  at  least  prevent  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  these  products  of  the  United  States.  An  extensive  packing  estab- 
lishment IS  now  noaring  completion  at  Chihuahua. 

The  following  list  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico 
through  the  custom-house  at  Ciudad  Juarez  was  furnished  me  by  the 
collector  of  coBtoms  at  this  frontier  custom-house: 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  diatrict,  which  embraces  the  northern 
half  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  the  iiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  declared 
exports  of  this  district  amounted  to  $1,119,710  gold.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1900,  the  declared  exports  amounted  to  Jl,433,352. 
lldfl  is  a  eain  over  the  previous  year  of  IfSll-liiJ.  ,  -,  , 

,,   I   Google 
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The  principal  productioDs  of  this  district  are  gold,  silver  and  lead 
ores,  bullion,  conee,  straw  hattt,  hidej4  and  akins,  and  live  animaU. 

Live  animals  (beef  cattle)  exported  in  1B()9  amounted  to  ^86,6(>5 
and  in  1900  to  (419.720,  an  increase  of  $:^3,055.  Almost  all  the  land 
in  northern  Chihuanua  that  is  available  is  used  for  i-anching  purposes. 
The  rainfall  is  alight  and  the  crop  of  grass  necessai-il^  meager.  From 
5  to  20  acres  oi  land  are  necessary  to  sustain  one  anini&l.  There  will 
not,  therefore,  be  a  very-  great  increase  in  live-stock  exportations. 
But  the  ranchmen  are  improving  their  herds  by  the  introduction  of 
blooded  animals,  and  in  this  way  will  add  to  the  value  of  theii-  stock 
without  materially  increasing  numbers. 

Hides  and  skins  exported  in  1S09  amounted  to  (9,855  and  in  1900 
to  (15,198,  an  increase  of  (5,343.  New  York  is  the  principal  market 
for  this  product. 

A  decided  increase  is  shewn  in  the  exportation  of  ores  from  the 
mines  in  this  district.  In  1899,  they  were  valued  at  (247,787  and  in 
1900  at  (725,569,  an  increase  of  (477,782.  Not  many  new  mines  have 
been  opened,  but  the  output  of  those  already  in  operation  has  been 
increased.     The  ores  are  chiefly  low-grade  silver  and  lead. 

The  following  list  of  exports;  is  taken  from  the  books  of  this 
consulate. 
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HORHON   OOLONIE8. 


The  Mormon  colonies  in  this  district  have  developed  rapidly  during 
the  past  year.     There  are  now  seven  of  these  communities,  with  a  tot^ 
population  of  5,000  persons.     Dublan,  situated  near  the  feiminus  of 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 36 
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the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madro  and  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  Largest, 
numbering  about  1,100  inhabitants.  A  new  colony  ostablished  ]a»t 
May  on  the  Bavispe  River,  called  Morelos,  has  now  more  than  200 
population.  This  colony  promises  to  become  larger  than  any  of  the 
others  in  a  short  time.  Here,  the  Mormons  have  about  9,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
President  A,  W.  Ivins,  head  of  the  Mormons  in  Mexico,  informs  rae 
his  people  are  prosperous,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  Mormons  from 
the  United  States  will  come  to  Mexico  as  soon  as  suflScient  land  for 
settlements  can  be  secured. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  August  last,  the  Mormons  held  a  fair  at 
their  capital  colony,  Colonia  Juarez.  Fruits,  cereals,  furniture, cheese, 
and  all  Sinds  of  foreign  producrs  were  displayed.  The  fair  was  attended 
by  Governor  AhumSia,  of  the  State  of  Chituahua,  who  exprejjsed  him- 
self as  greatly  pleased  and  surprised  witb  the  progresw  made  by  the 
Mormon  people.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  develop  the  resources 
of  northern  Mexico. 


Several  new  railroad  projects  and  extensions  have  been  proposed  in 
this  section  of  Mexico,  but  as  yet  nothing  very  definite  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  Rio  Grande,  Sien-a  Maore  and  Paciiie  i-oad  running 
southwest  from  this  city,  is  contemplating  an  extension  to  Nacosan, 
Sonora,  where  the  extensive  copper  smeltmg  plant  of  Phelpw,  Dodge 
&Co.  has  been  recently  placed  in  operation.  This  extension  would 
penetrate  the  heart  of  a  very  rich  mining  c-ountrv,  and  would  add  im- 
measurably to  the  business  of  Ciudad  Juarez  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

A  road  nas  also  been  projected  south  from  Deining,  N.  Mex.,  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  This  line,  which'  would  be  local,  would 
open  up  a  good  mining  and  cattle  country. 

The  most  important  railroad  project  is  that  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mex- 
ico and  Orient  Railroad  Company.  The  following  arc  the  concessions 
obtained  by  Mr.  A,  E.  Stillwell,  of  Kansas  City,  ror  this  line: 

First.  CJonceesion  transferring  thereto  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific 
Railway  and  carrying  a  liberal  subsidy. 

Second.  Concession  for  a  railway  from  Presidio  del  Norte  to  Chihua- 
hua. This  will  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  Republic,  but  it  is  under- 
stood the  State  of  Chihuahua  will  grant  a  subsidy  of  1(13,000  (Mexican 
currency)  per  kilometer, 

Thira.  Concession  for  the  purchase  and  control  of  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  a  portion  of  Sinaloa,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sonora.     This  land  is  estimated  at  l,300,(KKl  acres. 

Fourth.  Concession  for  a  railway  from  Durango  to  Gutierrez,  on 
the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  This  line 
will  receive  a  State  subsidy. 

When  completed,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway  will 
I*  the  shortest  line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Mexico, 
the  road  will  traverse  an  exceedingly  rich  cattle  and  mineral  country. 
It  will  also  make  available  some  coal  deposits  and  hard-wood  timber. 
On  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  road  will  pass  through  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  of  Mexico,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
oranges,  and  lemons. 

The  following  statement  of  comparative  distances  will  show  this 
road  to  be  the  shortest  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  coast:  ,,^n|,. 
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The  Bhorteet  line  in  existence  from  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  is 
2,091  mileii;  Kansas  City  to  Portland,  2,048;  Kansas  City  to  Seattle, 
2,078,  This  road  places  Topolobampo  within  1,500  miles  of  Kansas 
City.      - 

The  roads  now  in  operation  in  this  district  are  ihe  Mexican  Central 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific.  Their  earnings  have 
been  materially  increased  during  the  past  year. 

NEED  OF  IBBIOATION. 

Ciudad  Juarez  has  made  do  progress  in  population  and  local  business 
for  the  past  several  years.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The 
principal  drawback  to  local  growth  and  development  has  been  a  lack 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Formerly,  the  Rio  Grande  supplied 
enough  water  for  the  farms  in  the  valley  below  this  city,  but  now  all 
the  water  except  the  flood  or  extra-seasonal  water  coming  down  in  May 
and  June  is  taken  out  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  Kio  Grande 
at  this  place  is  now  drj'  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  On  this  account, 
i^riculture  has  languished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Mexii-an  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  nave  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere. '  Fopuration  has  dwindled  to  half  its  former 
number. 

In  the  valley  below  this  city,  there  are  98,000  acres  of  amblc  land. 
When  irrigated,  the  soil  produces  abundant  crops  of  fruits,  <'creals, 
vegetables,  and  grasses.  Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  all 
local  demands  for  fami  and  garden  produce  have  been  satisfied  by 
farmers  here;  now  almost  nothing  is  produced. 

The  citizens  of  this  city  and  valley  came  to  the  conclusion  iwme 
time  ^o  that  their  only  salvation  lay  in  the  constru'ition  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  an  international  dam,  to  impound  the  flood  waters  that  now 
go  to  waste. 

FKEE   ZONE. 

A  movement  was  recently  started  by  the  business  men  of  Ciudad 
Juarez  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Free  Zone.  Governor  Ahumada, 
of  Chihuahua,  is  now  in  the  City  of  Mexico  with  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens from  Ciudad  Juarez  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  Federal 
authorities  the  abolition  of  the  zone.  They  hope  to  at  least  secure  the 
right  of  the  producta  of  the  zone  to  enter  Mexico  without  paying  cus- 
toms duties.  Tlie  people  realize  fully  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
industries  in  this  city  as  long  as  they  have  a  tariff  wall  on  both  sides 
of  them. 

Concerning  the  movement  to  abolish  the  Free  Zone,  Sefior  Don  Fran- 
cisco Mallen,  Mexican  consul  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  says: 

The  Fnso  Zone  u-sa  esUbliebed  when  there  were  no  milroaila  or  e»nimunii.»tiona 
with  the  border,  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  buy  ttooda  where  they  could  get 
them  the  cheapeat.  At  that  lime  it  was  a  net^eiwity.  Sidit  then,  however,  tiinee 
have  changed,  and  there  ie  no  loniperany  need  of  theEone.  The  ritizetin  are  working 
quietly  for  the  final  and  total  abolition  of  the  law,  but  it  will  take  Beveral  years  to 
aocompliBh  it.  The  interior  Slates  hold  tif  the  original  idea  of  protec^tion,  and  never 
think  of  the  fact  that  they  are  a^kitifi;  for  protection  ^^inst  a  part  of  their  own 
country.  1  think  there  is  no  qpeatioii  but  that  the  zone  will  be  aiM)liehed,  if  the 
Ckingreffi  of  the  Republic  once  tnoroughly  underetand)-  the  real  condition. 

Northern  Mexico  ie  now  reallynearer  thereet  of  the  world  than  the  interior  Statea, 

and  the  taw  has  become  a  diead  vantage  instead  of  a  protection.     Govern  ~~  ' ' '" 

is  friendly  to  the  movement,  and  I  believe  other  gover     ""  "  ------  '^' 

lend  their  » 
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Ciudad  Juarez  is  one  of  the  five  most  important  ports  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  WithanintemationalconmiGrceof  more  than  $13,000,000, 
it  has  decided  advantages  in  becoming  an  important  city.  The  cboli- 
tion  of  the  Free  ^ne  and  the  construction  of  the  international  dam, 
affording  an  ample  water  supply,  together  with  the  excellent  state  of. 
the  cattle  and  mining  business  and  the  pi-esont  and  prospective  rail- 
way facilities,  woula  make  it  a  large  city  in  a  very  short  time. 

All  figures  and  prices  quoted  above  are  in  the  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

Chaules  W.  Kimdrick,  Otm/tid. 

OlUDAU  JUAKEZ,  N(tveiiiher  5,  1900. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PRECIOUS  METAU5  IN  MEXICO. 

Consul  Eindrick  sends  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  February  12,  1901,  a 
statement  of  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  Mexico,  published 
in  the  Mexican  Herald,  as  follows: 

COINAGE  FIOUBES  PROU  EBTABLIBHM ENT  OF  MINT  TO  IWO. 

The  following  JDterestinp  Btateineat  of  the  prodact  of  gold  and  eih'er  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  from  1877  to  1900,  ie  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Ihe  product  of 
prcpioua  metals  iesued  by  Welia  Fargo  A  Co.; 
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CICTDAD  PORFIBIO  DIAZ. 

Trade  bere  has  increased  notably,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  this 
consulate. 

The  area  of  agricultural  lands  has  been  almost  doubled.  Where,  last 
year,  one  could  .drive  over  the  country  in  every  direction,  he  uow 
encounters  miles  of  barbed-wire  fence  inclosing  land  yielding  large 
crops  of  cotton,  beans,  and  corn,  which  formerly  was  little  better  than 
a  desert. 

Two  years  back,  the  merchants  only  handled  about  IS  per  cent  of 
American  goods;  now  about  60  per  cent  of  their  stock  is  of  American 
manufacture.  Still,  this  condition  can  be  further  improved.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  while  looking  through  two  of  the  largest  stores  here, 
I  remarked  upon  their  line  or  shoes,  and  asked  why  they  did  not  carrv 
a  stock  of  high-grade  products.  The  proprietors  became  interestea, 
and,  after  getting  some  circulars  from  the  consulate,  they  now  carry 
high-grade  American  nhoes,  whereas  before  they  carried  only  the 
cheapest. 

I  keep,  on  £le  all  papers  received  that  are  valuable  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  such  as  papers  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums,  El  Econoinista,  Mercantile  Adjuster,  etc, ,  and  it  is  not  infre- 
quent that  the  local  merchants  mte  them  for  '-eference,  and  the  ball 
of  the  consulate  is  almost  a  public  reading  room  at  times. 

KAILSOABB. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad,  with  its  headquarters  in  this 
city,  put  into  operation  lu^t  year  a  branch  from  Duiango  west  toward 
the  Pacitic  Ocean  to  a  point  called  Guanacive.  This  branch  is  120 
kilometei-s  (7i  miles)  long.  The  road  has  under  consideration  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  Mazatlan,  which  when  completed 
will  open  up  a  vast  amount  of  trade  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
through  this  port. 

IHDDffTEIEa. 

Mining  and  cattle  raising  are  the  main  indnstries  of  this  consular 
district,  the  chief  exports  to  the  United  States  being  coal  and  cattle. 
The  cattle  are  in  finer  condition  than  they  have  been  in  for  years, 
owing  to  the  superabundance  of  grass,  more  rain  having  fallen  this 
year  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  alone  than  for  uie  last  eight 
years  together.  The  coal  fields  here  are  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  and  the  output  has 
increased  about  10  per  cent  over  last  year.  New  coal  fields  have  been 
opened  up  at  Barataran  by  an  American  company  and  have  become 
quite  an  item  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  district. 

TRADE    WITH   THR   UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1899,  the  United  States  exported  through  Ciudad 
Porlirio  Diaz  about  $4,000,000  of  merchandise,  machinery  and  dry 
goods  being  the  chief  items.  Drugs,  furniture,  and  explosives  were 
also  imported  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  American  furniture  in  the  past  year,  especially  that  manu- 
&ctared  of  the  so-called  cheap  woods.  I  c 
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QUARANTINE. 

For  a  while  during  the  past  year,  there  was  strict  quarantine  against 
most  pointK  in  Mexico,  and  it  in  atill  in  effeot  against  part»  south  of 
tile  City  of  Mexico.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  railroad  and  the 
quarantine  officials  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Dr.  L.ea  Hume,  assistant 
United  Statos  Marine  Hospital  surgeon  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  put  into* 
operation  a  complete  and  tnoi-ough  system  of  inspection  of  passengers 
and  disinfection  of  baggage  bound  for  the  United  States  from  infected 
ix)ints  in  Mexico.  All  health  certificates  were  required  to  be  signed 
by  the  consular  officer,  this  office  issuing  about  150  during  last  je^r. 

ANTI-FREE   ZONE  SENTIMENT. 

There  is  considerable  talk  of  doing  away  with  the  Free  Zone. 
Men  of  note  here  seem  to  think  it  wonldadvnnce  this  section  of  Mexico 
100  per  cent.  The  present  laws  tend  to  keep  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments out  of  the  Free  Zone,  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
duties  on  their  products  both  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

IMPBOVEHENTS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  has  improved  and 
remodeled  several  of  [ta  general  office  buildings. 

The  ayuntamiento  (city  hall)  has  been  completed  and  is  in  use,  having 
been  furnished  throughout  with  furniture  of  American  manufacture. 

The  city  school  also  has  been  supplied  with  American  desks,  chairs, 
boards,  etc. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  past  six  months  is  the  com- 
plete change  undergone  oy  the  largest  stores  here,  they  being  remod- 
eled after  our  lai'ge  AmeE-iean  department  stores.  Where  fonnorly  they 
were  narrow,  crowded,  and  "stuffy,"  with  various  galleries  and  low 
halls  losing  back  from  them,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  show 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  stock,  now  they  are  large,  open  stores,  in 
which  the  stock  is  fully  displayed  in  a  way  familiar  to  American  eyes. 
This  is  a  result  of  several  trips  taken  to  the  United  States  by  the 
largest  merchants  here,  who  are  men  of  advanced  ideas  and  are  always 
read}'  to  learn. 

MEXICAN  TRADE   AND   HOW  TO   SECURE  IT. 

This  subject  is  of  wide  extent  and  no  one  person  possesses  the' 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  each  branch  of  trade  which  would 
enable  hini  to  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly  and  intelligently.  The 
cooperation  of  merchants  dealing  in  articles  about  which  information 
is  sought  is  necessary,  and  this  coopei-ation  is  seldom  possible  to 
obtain,  particularly  here,  as  few  Americans  are  in  business  in  this  city. 
The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mexican,  German,  Frencn, 
and  English  houses,  and  these,  although  not  apparently  gainst  us, 
are  not  enthusiastic  advocates  of  trade  expansion  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Mexican  merchants  are  ready  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  best  markets. 

The  population  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  the  better  t-lass, 
of  Spanish  descent,  and,  second,  those  of  aboiigiiial  descent,  who  are 
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nearly  full-blooded  Indians.  The  latter  class  is  largely  in  the  majority. 
The  well-to-do  classes  have  refined  tastes  and  are  not  at  all  adverse  to 
adopting  foreign  plans  and  customs.  This  is  aoticeable  upon  their 
return  from  frequent  trips  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  when 
they  bring  back  foreign  ideas  and  wants.  They  readily  buy  anything 
that  suits  their  taste  or  catches  their  fancy,  the  sole  restriction  being 
their  ability  to  buy  the  desired  articles,  tne  cost  of  which  in  Mexico 
is  nearly  double  that  at  place  of  production. 

'  It  can  bo  said  that  the  oetter  classes  in  Mexico  in  their  requirements 
are  much  the  same  as  similar  classes  in  our  own  country.  The  poorer 
classes  are  a  primitive,  simple  people,  of  few  wants  and  tastes,  con- 
suming verj'  few  articles  oi  foreign  manufacture,  their  wants  being 
supplied  by  their  home  production. 

After  going  among  these  people  carefully  and  studying  them  thor- 
oughly, one  IS  led  to  belipve  that  lack  of  education  is  princir»lly 
responsible  for  the  verv  small  demand  for  the  luxuries  of  mankind. 
By  lack  of  education  is  meant  lack  of  knowledge  that  these  things 
exist.  New  desires  are  quickly  acquired,  and  the  American  merchant 
and  manufacturer  seeking  Mexican  trade  should  come  here,  establish 
his  warehouses,  salesrooms  and  stores,  and  show  his  goods,  explaining 
their  uses  and  advantages.  He  should  not  expect  to  go  too  fast;  new 
fields  of  trade,  commerce,  etc.,  are  not  created  in  a  day. 

The  great  commercial  countries  of  Europe  long  i^o  began  to  seek 
outside  markets.  Their  agents,  especially  the  Germans,  settled  here 
in  Mexico,  learned  the  customs  and  language,  and  entered  into  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  They  brought  just  what  was  salable  and 
nothing  else,  and  now,  as  the  people  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
discovering  new  wants,  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  other  comers- 
All  European  houses  trading  wiui  Mexico  have  clerks  who  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  langua^  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  tariff,  and  this  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  ability  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  in  Spanish,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  for  the  preference  given  to  European  goods  by  Mexican 
buyers.  Too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  this,  and  if  Mexican 
trade  is  worth  competing  with  European  merchants  for,  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  additional  salary  paid  to  one  who  understand^  Spanish. 

MEXICAN  CUSTOMS  BE0m.ATI0N8  AND  TARIFF. 

The  lai^est  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government  is  paid  by 
the  importer.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  imports, 
sale  of  stamps,  and  occupation  tax.  Every  man  seeking  trade  in  Mexico 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  Mexican  tariff.  The  present  tariff 
has  the  advantage  of  having  explanatory  notes  to  guide  tne  importers 
and  customs  officers  in  tlin  classification  of  the  importations. 

The  duties  are  specific,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  all  importa- 
tions pay  duty  by  weight. 

Weights  are  of  three  classes — gross,  net,  and  Iwal.  The  first  two 
are  self-explanatory,  but  le^l  weight  is  especially  a  feature  of  the 
Mexican  tariff,  and  is  the  weight  of  the  article  with  the  wrapper,  box, 
bottle,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  next  to  the  uticle,  i.  e.,  not  the 
main  outside  covering,  but  that  inside. 

As  importers  generally  pay  upon  gross  and  legal  weight  the  impor- 
tance of  making  packing  as  light  as  possible  is  rewlily  seen.     When  ^t 
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weight  is  considered,  the  necessity  of  li^ht  packing  is  not  so  groat,  as 
then  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  n  little  less  railroad  freight. 

Each  package  should  bear  its  mark  and  number,  so  it  can  be  dietin- 
guished  easily,  and  old  marks  and  numbers  should  be  erased,  for  thei'e 
IS  a  fine  for  each  pack^:e  having  more  than  one  mark,  or  number,  or 
if  these  do  not  correspond  with  those  indicated  in  the  consular  invoice. 

They  have  a  practice  here  of  examining  one  tenth  of  the  number  of 
packages,  and  tnesethc  inspector  designates  by  mark  and  number;  and 
for  this  i-eason,  also,  they  should  be  carefully  marked. 

Consular  invoices  and  manifests  should  be  carefully  prepared,  as  the 
slightest  error  involves  the  liability  of  a  tine. 

CUSTOMS   FINES. 

The  Mexican  tariff  is  very  severe  in  the  matter  of  fines,  hence  it  will 
be  well  in  all  cases  to  have  importations  made  by  experienced  customs 
brokers. 

Fart  of  the  fine  is  given  to  the  officer  discovering  the  cause  thereof, 
and  this  naturally  incites  bim  to  find  any  possible  errors. 

Castoms  officials  will  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  datiee  any 
given  import  should  pay  or  the  classification  of  said  import,  and  when 
goods  are  not  plainly  specified  in  the  tariff,  and  there  is  the  least  doubt 
of  the  proper  declaration  and  classification,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  send 
samples  or  cuts  in  advance  of  importation  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, City  of  Mexico,  and  have  them  properly  classified. 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEA8ITRRS. 

The  metric  system  is  the  legal  .<<tandard  for  weighta  and  measures  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Our  English  weights  and  measures  are  stumbling  blocks  to  the  Latin 
countries  whose  trade  we  seek.  The  persistent  use  by  our  merchants, 
in  their  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.,  ot  our  old  Knglish  weights  and 
measures  causes  us  to  lose  considerable  trade  with  Mexico  and  the 
other  Latin-American  countries,  on  account  of  their  being  unintel- 
ligible to  many  foreign  buyers. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  desiring  to 
extend  their  trade  to  Mexico  and  other  countries  using  the  metric 
Hvstem  to  base  d<?.scriptions  of  their  goods  and  estimnte  prices  upon 
this  metric  system.  After  doing  this  they  should  put  the  circulars, 
price  lists,  etc.,  in  the  langu^c  of  the  buyer  and  not  in  English. 

UOBIUBROIAL  TRAVELERS. 

The  commercial  traveler  or  agent,  to  be  successful  in  Mexico  in 
soliciting  trade  orders,  should  1^  a  gentleman  in  every  respect  and 
speak  Spanish  fluently. 

The  Mexicans  are  an  formal  and  polite  in  their  business  houses  as  in 
their  homes,  and  do  not  as  a  general  thing  understand  the  free  and  easy 
manner  of  some  Americans.  Politeness  and  tact,  together  with  trade 
knowledge  and  ability  to  speak  Spanish,  will  sell  goods  in  Mexico. 
Goods  can  not  be  sold  quickly;  many  questions  must  be  asked  and 
clearly  answered.  The  commercial  traveler  must  know  the  weight, 
size,  etc.,  his  goods  may  present;  manner  of  packing,  sometimes  the 
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measurements,  rates  of  freight  to  town  where  he  sells  thera,  cuBtoma 
duties,  rates  of  exchange,  etc.  In  short,  he  must  be  able  to  figure 
quickly  how  much  the  goods  he  desires  to  sell  will  cost  laid  at  the 
customer's  door,  making  all  allowances  for  possible  additional  customs 
charges,  brokerage,  and  municipal  taxes.  All  these  requirements  are  ' 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but,  nerertheless,  the  man  who  cau  figure 
the  cost  of  bis  goods  quickly  will  get  the  order  in  preference  to  the 
one  who  can  not. 

Every  prominent  merchant  in  Mexico  keeps  a  "  book  of  costs,"  in 
which  he  has  figured  the  prices  of  all  his  goods,  and  he  can  tell  very 
quickly  how  much  the  article  has  coat  bim  at  different  times,  from 
different  sources,  and  at  different  rates  of  exchange. 

UCENSR-  TAX. 

Some  towns  have  a  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  commciTial  travelers, 
but  a  considerable  reduction  can  be  ootained  by  promptly  applying  to 
the  town  anthorities  for  a  permit  to  exhibit  samples  and  solicit  orders 
for  a  specified  time. 

If  samples  brought  to  Mexico  can  be  sold  as  merchandise,  they  ai-e 
dutiable,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  officials  to  deface 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  while  tney  are  still  available  as  samples 
they  are  unsalable,  or,  again,  by  giving  bond  foi-  double  the  duties,  to 
run  six  months;  within  this  time  the  samples  must  be  returned,  when 
the  bond  will  be  canceled. 

COHHERCIAt.   CREDITS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  affecting  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. The  credit  svstem  prevails  throughout  the  Uepublic.  Merohan- 
diue  is  bought  and  sold  on  credit  from  the  large  wholesale  merchants ' 
down  to  the  consumer.  One  of  the  great  advantages  otfered  to  Mexi- 
can buyers  by  European  houses  is  the  credit,  sometimes  as  long  as 
twelve  months,  and  with  interest  never  exceeding  8  per  cent  and  at 
times  as  low  as  i  per  cent.  American  houses,  as  a  rule,  insist  upon  cash 
payment,  sight  draft  to  bill  of  lading,  and  often  goods  are  mM  for 
before  the  Mipment  is  received.  The  practice  of  giving  credit  is  so 
firmly  fixed  all  over  Mexico  that  only  a  few  commodities  can  be  sold 
upon  a  cash  basis.  Business  houses  have  to  give  from  four  to  six 
months'  time  on  the  most  trivial  sales,  the  time  given  varying  with  the 
class  of  goods.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buyer  of 
a  bill  of  goods  upon  long  time  has  a  large  cash  outlay  to  make  for 
freights,  customs  duties,  etc.  When  a  mercnant  can  not  meet  hiri  pay- 
ments at  maturity,  an  extension  of  time  is  easily  secured,  generally  at 
about  1  per  cent  interest  per  month. 

By  this  custom  of  credits,  the  merchant  is  enabled  to  give  the  three 
to  four  months'  time  invariably  asked  for  by  his  customers. 

A  Mexican  merchant  wishing  European  credit  gives  as  reference 
some  merchant  in  his  own  town,  or  some  other  well-known  Mexican 
bouse  or  a  European  house  in  the  country  he  wishes  to  buy  from. 

A  banking  bouse  is  seldom  given  for  reference,  as  the  merchants 
are  hardly  ever  large  depositors,  and  for  this  reason  the  banks  would 
not  indorse  their  swvency. 

Alban  G.  Sktdee,  Viee-Omaul.  i 
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' 

The  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  pxisttng  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia are  pnu-ticallj-  identical  with  those  of  last  year,  and  to  refer  in 
detail  to  them  again  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous  report. 

Now  that  a  c^hunge  in  the  administration  has  been  effected  ana  new 
ufhcers  of  high  reputation  have  taken  possession  of  the  Government 
iiiid  courts,  hopes  are  entertained  of  development  in  the  resources  of 
this  district. 

Ja8.  Viosca,  Vtce-Conmil. 

La  Paz,  SepUinhi-  U,  1900.  .  -  ■ 

-^  '  LnOOgIC 
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KAZATI^AM'. 

There  is  a  broad  and  steady  expansioti  of  trade  throughout  Mexico, 
and  especially  in  this  true  ot  the  pearl  of  the  Pacific  coa»t,  Mazatlau. 
It  hat>a  beautiful  location,  close  to  the  ocean,  protected  bj  a  su)istantial 
stone  wall,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  promenade,  where,  twice  a  week, 
concerts  are  given  by  local  military  bands. 

NEW    ENTEBPRI8EB. 

Brewery. — A  new  brewery  is  now  being  constructed,  which  will  be 
three  stories  high,  massively  built  of  brick,  inttemed  after  our  own, 
and  equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  including  a  complete  outfit  for 
the  manufacturing  of  ice.  The  enterprising  manager  will  have  a  great 
novelty  for  Mexico,  in  the. shape  oi.a  roof  gar&n,  where  imported 
American  refreshments  will  be  served. 

IHstUlery. — The  stock  for  a  new  distillery  for  the  manufacturing  of 
all  kinds  of  Mexican  liquors  has  been  subscribed,  the  capital  being 
$50,(>00.     The  building  will  soon  be  erected. 

Bnck  factory. — A  large  and  complete  yard,  owned  and  operated  by 
American  and  English  capital,  is  turning  out  good  building  and  paving 
bricks,  French  tiles,  and  nollow  bricks. 

8oaj>  factory. — Notwithstanding  the  numerous  soap  factories  in 
operation,  capital  for  another  lai^e  plant  has  been  subscribed,  and  it 
is  now  under  construction. 

Fumitwe factory. — There  being  nO  furniture  factories  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  all  not  made  by  local  carpenters  has  had  to  be  imported  from 
Europe.  Labor  being  very  cheap  here  and  dut'cs  on  furniture  high, 
a  prosperous  future  tot  this  new  enterprise  is  predicted. 

Sedt  and  dried  fish. — This  is  now  a  large  and  prodtable  business.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  nands  of  Chinese  firms,  which  send  their  products  to 
San  Francisco. 

BATH  house;  proposed  electbic  boadb. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Felton,  who  has  long  been  established  in  Mazatlan,  in 
January  last  acquired  a  hill  lying  between  the  principal  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  ocean.  It  i-ises  from  the  ocean  300  feet,  over- 
looking the  city,  the  harbor  with  its  extensive  shipping,  the  inland 
estuaries  reaching  to  the  horizon,  and  the  flat  surrounding  country 
back  to  the  Sierra  Madre.  Mr.  Felton  at  once  put  a  large  force  of  men 
at  work  making  roads.  The  summit  has  been  leveled,  and  in  the  middle 
is  a  covered  reservoir,  100  by  80  feet  square  and  10  feet  in  depth. 
About  halfway  up  the  hill  there  is  already  installed  a  100-horptepower 
boiler  and  pumping  plant  for  supplying  fresh  water,  and  near  the 

Eumping  station  a  public  bath  bouse  has  teen  built  on  a  beautiful  little 
ay,  where  one  ha^  fine  ocean  bathing  and  well-ari'anged  fresh-water 
showers.  Mr.  Felton  has  already  invested  nearly  $60,000  in  his  project, 
and  an  electric  road  will  probably  cost  as  much  more;  but  thei-e  is  now 
under  consideration  the  formation  of  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  to  carry  the  works  to  full  completion,  and  to  put  up  the 
electric  power  house,  not  only  for  the  1\  nitles  of  hill  service,  but  abo 
for  an  additional  10  miles  of  street  and  suburban  lines. 


Goot^  Ic 
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OCEAN   TEAN8POKTATION. 

The  Pacific  Navigation  Companr,  with  a  capital  of  J500,000,  for  the 
coast  tradft,  is  doing  an  Rxcelleut  business. 

The  Lower  California  Steamship  Line  waa  oi^anized  by  Mazatlan 
capital,  and  will  attend  to  all  business  bctweon  Lower  California  and 
Mazatlan,  largely  benefiting  the  wholesale  trade  of  this  city.    ' 

The  Eosmos  Steamship  Line  has  been  doing  a  very  large  and  pros- 
perous business. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  reduced  itd  freight  tariff 
for  Mexican  ports  almost  50  per  cent. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steatnnhip  Company  has  a  steamer,  the  Couracao, 
now  making  regular  monthly  trips  between  San  FrancLsco  and  Mazat- 
lan, as  welTas  teking  a  share  in  Lower  California's  trade. 

The  Mexican  Coast  Steamship  Company  was  started  about  four 
months  ago,  with  the  steamer  Marlml  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Mazatlan,  as  well  as  going  up  the  Colorado  Biver  and  trading 
along  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  management  has  reduced  rates  to 
all  points,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  business,  and  it  is  intended  to  add 
more  steamers  to  the  sei'vice. 

About  12  American  sailing  vesaels  come  from  San  Francisco  annu- 
ally, loaded  with  general  merchandise  for  the  larger  Mexican  porta. 

Foreign  tramp  ships  are  chartered  by  and  consigned  to  the  diflerent 
large  business  houses  here.  They  cqme  niostlv  from  Germany  and 
England,  the  number  being  ten  qr  twelve  annually. 

'file  Pacific  Mail  steamers  leave  their  dock  at  San  Francisco,  Cal,, 
for  Mazatlan  on  the  18th  and  28th  of  each  month.  Steamers  leaving 
there  on  the  8th  run  through  to  Panama,  making  no  stops  at  Mexican 
porta.  Steamers  arrive  here  on  the  4th  and  2ith  of  each  month.  The 
steamer  Couracao,  of  the  Pacific  ("xjast  Steamship  Company,  leaves  her 
dock  at  San  Francisco  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  arriving  here  on  the 
13th,  and  departs  for  San  Francisco  on  the  20th.  The  Kosmos  Line 
lioats  doing  mcstly  a  freight  business,  their  time  of  arrival  and 
departure  (^an  not  be  given  accurately.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Mexican  Coast  Steamship  Company. 

FREIGHT  BATES. 

The  Kosmos  Steamship  Line  charges  from  Germany  to  Mazatlan  $86 
or  $35  in  Mexican  silver  {$11.90  or  $10.66)  per  ton,  or  1,000  kilos 
(2,204  pounds)  in  weight,  and  from  Mazatlan  to  San  Francisco  $6  gold 
per  ton,  40  cubic  feet.     From  England  here,  freight  rates  ai-e  the  a 


to  Mazatlan  per  ton. 
.  Kates  of  sailing  vessels  from  Germany,  England,  and  France  aver- 
age 25  shillings  ($6.08)  per  English  ton,  which  is  equal  to  35  cubic 
feet;  American  vessels  charge  from  San  Francisco  here  $6  to  $8  Mexi- 
can silver  ($2.85  to  $3.80)  per  ton. 

PASSENQEB  RATES. 

Rates  from  San  Fmnciscx)  to  Mazatlan  on  the  different  lines  are  aa 
follows;  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  tirst  cla^is,  $40  and  $21 
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United  States  coin,  or  $75  uid  ^0  Mexican  ailvor;  Pacilic  Mitil  Steam- 
ship Company  or  Kosmos  Line,  ^5  and  ^'26  gold;  Mt!xicaii  Coast 
Steamship  Company,  first-class  passage,  $30  and  (15  gold. 

NSW   HAHBOB. 

Good  pr<^ress  is  being  made  in  the  harbor  improvements  in  this 
port,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fedcrul  Government.  The  eon- 
Htnictors  at  Manzanillp  are  arranging  to  move  all  their  machinery  to 
tiazatlan,  and  work  will  commence  am  soon  as  it  is  finished  at  Manza- 
n^lo. 

BAILBOAD8. 

The  latest  news  from  the  office  of  the  International  Railroad  Com- 
pany confirins  the  report  of  some  monthij  back,  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  ft  line  from  Durango  to  Mazatlan.  The  company  is  determined 
to  finish  this  within  three  ye^rs. 

A  concession  for  a  new  street  railway  as  well  as  for  a  suburban 
railway,  costinfr  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  haa  t>een  granted; 
officers  are  elected  and  the  majority  of  the  stock  subscribed. 

Mr.  John  Bradbury,  president  of  the  Tnjo  mines,  the  lurgcst  in  the 
Kepublic,  is  now  constructing  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  Cabesa  de 
Cabiillo,  ncur  Mazatlan  and  13  or  18  miles  from  Kosario.  Thir>  rail- 
road will  make  connection  at  Ca^iesa  de  Caballo  with  a  i>oat  line 
to  ?^Iazatlan.  This  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  developing  the 
interior. 

POBT-OFFICB   HONET   ORDEBS. 

Since  January  1.  190U,  all  largo  post-offices  in  Mexico  issue  money 
orders  from  $1  to  $100,  payable  in  the  United  States.  This  opens  up 
a  new  field  for  our  large  stores,  and  a  very  profitable  buslnens  can  be 
built  up  with  catalogues  printed  in  Spanish. 

Mexican  ladies  are  like  their  sisters  in  the  States;  they  want  some-  ■ 
thing  different  from  what  everybody  can  buy  at  home. 

VEBCBASTB  OF  HAZATLAM;.  TBADE   CONDITIONS. 

The  principal  impoTters  and  oxpoiters  of  this  city  are  ait  follows: 

Department  stores^  wh/ilemle  and  ivtait. — J.  C.  Charpentier  &  Co.; 
Heymann,  successors;  Francisco  Echegnren  linos.  &  Sons. 

1/ry  gouda,  ■whulenale  and  reinil. — Hernandez  Mendia,  successors; 
Wohler  Baiining,  successoi-s;  Melchers,  successors;  Gmo.  Haas  &  Co, ; 
Marcilino  Hcrrerias. 

Gror-ers,  whc^atu  and  retail. — J,  Maxeiiiine;  Goldschmith,  succes- 
sors; AntoniodelaPena;  Elorza  Lejarea&  Co. 

Importers  and  exporters. — J^uis  Keyanud. 

Importers  and  exportem  and  boat  o^f/^/v'.— Careaga  Hnos.  &  Co. 

hnporters  and  exportern  and  tanners. — Somellcra  Hnos. 

ManufadAiTern  ofwagwi^  and  carrUiges^  furniture,  fiariteM,  Iw,  and 
matches. — Felton  Bros. 

Importer  amd  exporter,  dealer  in  lumber,  paints,  and  machinery. — 
Pablo  Hidalgo. 

Importers  and  eatporters,  dealers  iu  leathers  attd  trwnks.  — Coppel  Bros. 

Importer  of  typetoriters  and  agent. — J.  H.  BJeder.  ,  -  . 

Ji(>U%.— Loubet  &  Co.  LnOOgIc 
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IhiKjffists,  wholesale  and  retail.  — L.  B.  Qinobbio  &  Co. ,  J.  J.  Valadez, 
M.  G.  Rubio. 

Expartin'ti  of  »alt  wnd  dried  fish. — Quortg  Wah  Sing  &  Co.,  Tong 
San  Fo  &  Co.,  Cbong  Yuen  Lee. 

The  above-named  hinm  are  large  concernu  and  do  most  of  their  busi- 
nesa  with  Germany,  England,  and  France.  If  the  right  methods  were 
employed,  a  larger  share  of  thia  business  would  be  secured  in  the 
Unit«o  Statctj.  Merchants  should  be  acquainted  with  the  salesman, 
and  he  must  have  their  confidence  and  esteem.  Mexican  business  men 
are  very  couileous,  and  they  expect  the  same  treatment  in  return. 
The  present  consumption  of  many  Hues  rcpresenta  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  business  that  could  be  done.by  a  first-class  agent  famtliar 
with  the  detaik  of  the  goods  he  sells,  and  able  to  give  such  explanations 
as  will  convince  the  merchants  that"  it  will  pay  then  to  deal  with  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  effective  advertisements  (c(»ting  but  very  little 
money)  is  for  every  consular  officer  to  have  a  busmess  directoiy  of 
our  lai^  cities.  The  exporters'  associations,  as  well  as  the  boards 
of  trade,  should  take  this  matter  in  hand.  The  board  of  trade  of  San 
Francisco  issues  a  classified  business  list  of  its  largest  houses,  covering 
only  10  pages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  wholesale  merchants  have 
not  devoted  the  attention  to  the  customs  and  business  methods  of  Mexi- 
can merchants  that  is  given  by  manufacturers  of  other  nations.  The 
business  of  Mexico  can  be  made  of  great  pecuniary  benefit,  if  our  busi- 
ness men  will  study  the  trade.  One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks 
is  the  high  rate  of  freight  from  the  United  States,  against  the  cheap 
rates  from  Germanj',  England,  and  France. 

To  the  many  Icttei-s  requesting  information  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Americans  coming  here  to  better  their  condition.  I  would  answer  tiat 
only  those  who  can  speak  the  Spanish  language,  have  a  good  trade,  or 
capital  enough  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business 
should  come.  Wages  for  common  labor  are  so  low  that  no  American 
-  could  make  a  living  at  that.  The  business  men  can  find  an  extensive 
territory  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  building  irrigation  works, 
water  supply,  and  sewerage  systems,  which  Mexican  cities  are  desirous 
of  establishing;  also,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  of  all  kinds,  of  oils, 
of  furniture,  of  doors,  etc.  There  are  opportunities  throughout 
Mexico, 

A  complete  system  of  sewerage  for  Mazatlan  is  now  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  city  council.  The  necessary  preliminary  woA  has 
been  completed  by  the  city  engineers. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  exports  of  Mazatlan  to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1900,  were  13,490.584.59  (United  States  coin),  and  con- 
sisted mostly  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  concentrates,  pfecipitatea, 
copper,  gold  ana  silver  ore,  Mexican  pesos,  alligator  skins,  salt  and 
dried  hides,  dried  shrimps,  salt  and  dried  fish,  green  vegetables,  raw 
eurar,  and  different  varieties  of  woods. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  •600,000  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  and  the  total  imports  reached  nearly 
$2,000,000,  an  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year  of  $699,283.21. 
Louis  Kaiser,  Conmd. 

Mazatlan,  Augtuit  i,  1900. 
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MONTERKY. 

According  to  statistics  just  received,  the  value  in  gold  of  imports 
into  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ,1<J(K>,  amounted  to 
$61,304,914,  while  during  the  year  preceding  they  were  only  $50,H69,- 
194  in  value,  an  increase  of  nearly  »10,000,00l).  Of  this  $fJl,304,&14, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  $40,000,000  passed  through  this  district. 
The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  period  wa«  $149,902,y25 
Mexican  'silver  (over  $70,000,000),  while  it  was  only  $138,478,137 
($65,916,593)  during  the  previous  year,  anincroaseof  $11, 514, 758  Mexi- 
can—a very  satisfactory  exhibit,  it  is  thought.  The  exports  from  Mon- 
terey to  the  United  States  during  the  period  named  amounted  to  about 
$32,000,000  Mexican  ($15,232,000).  The  imports  into  Monterey 
amounted  in  value  to  about  $11,000,000  gold,  of  which  about  $8,000,01)0 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  embraced  nearly  every 
article  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities.  The  exact  value  of  the  imports  from  our  country 
can  not  be  ascertained  now,  but  it  is  safe  to  sa^  that  the  greater  por- 
tion came  therefrom,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in  the  very  near  future 
the  United  States  will  be  the  only  field  of  supply  for  Mexico,  not  only 
because  of   the  contiguity,   but  because  of  the   superiority   of  our 

f products  to  those  of  other  nations.  Mexico  is  in  the  incipiency  of 
ife,  vigor,  and  prosperity.  She  will  be  able  to  use  every  product  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  her  great  and  projected 
railroad  system,  theue  products  will  be  able  to  reach  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  Republic. 

The  district  of  Monterey  is  probably  the  richest  in  minerals  in  Mex- 
ico, In  a  territory  covenng  a  very  wide  range  around  this  city  min- 
ing is  verj'  extensive  and  the  strides  made  are  surprising,  silver,  gold, 
copper;  coal,  lead,  and  graphite  being  found  in  abundance. 

Dn>DBTBlBS. 

Manufactories  are  steadily  increasing  in  number.  A  new  steel  plant 
is  in  course  of  construction  which  will  cost  $10,000,000.  This  eatub- 
lishmeut  will  give  employment  to  4,000  men.  A  large  smelter  is  being 
erected  at  Torreon,  which  will  employ  1,(100  men.  In  all  directions 
new  industries  are  springing  up  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  .'Steadily 
increasing.  A  new  salt  mdustry  is  gaining  headway  near  Monterey, 
which  bi^  fair  to  be  of  importance  in  the  near  future.  The  only  salt 
now  used  here  is  that  obtained  from  the  sea. 

The  opening  of  agricultural  lands  proceeds  slowly.  Products  of 
the  soil  bring  good  prices,  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  give  such 
remunerative  returns  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  proprietors  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil.  In  a  few  places  water  for  irrigation  is  plentif ul^  but 
elsewhere  considerable  capital  is  requisite  for  irrigating  a  plantation 
of  any  size.  Hence,  agriculture  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
in  other  directions.  Sugar,  which  is  extremely  profitable,  is  attracting 
attention,  and  the  movements  under  way  will  result  in  a  greatly 
increaaed  output  in  the  next  few  years.  Sugar  planters  who  can  refine 
their  sugar  get  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

In  localities  where  water  is  plentiful,  fine  rice  is  being  raised  and  is 
very  remuoerative,  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  plantation. 

The  industries  represented  in  this  mstnct  are: 

Silver,  lead,  gold,  and  copper  emeltii^;  iron  uid  steel  works;  flourine  mille,  cotton 
and  oil  milk;  soap,  candle,  match,  hat,  and  ^rt  ItM;toriee)  ice  planta;  electric  plants; 
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starch  fuctoriee;  saddlery  and  shoee;  tanneriwi  breweries;  vartrid^  factoriee}  dis- 
ttlleri«fl;  botlling  works;  railroad  repair  shops;  rope  and  cordage;  HU(jar  refineries; 
tile  and  cempnt  works;  Inick-makii^  plant;  stone  workti  and  qiisrnea;  bakeries; 
candy  factories;  tailor  ebops;  safe  factory  (projected) ;  furniture  factory;  stove  fac- 
tory; tin  and  galvaimed-iron  works;  coffin  factory,  wino  factory;  salt  plant;  and 
planing  mills. 

The  number  of  operatives  (unskilled)  employed  in  Monterey  ia  8,000. 
W^es  average  eomething  leea  than  ?1  Mexican  silver  (47.6  cents)  per 
day.  The  increase  in  output  pant  year  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent. 
Reliable  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  can  be  stated  with  Bafety 
that  the  output  of  the  manufaetuiing  establishments  of  this  city' 
amounted  to  *20,IX)0,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1000,  and  tiiat 
the  entire  trade  of  the  city  amounted  to  $40,000,000. 

OENEBAU 

No  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  United  States  method  of 
packing  goods.  Dealers  here  seem  satisfied  with  our  methods  in  all 
things,  banking  included.  Exchange  fluctuates,  but  causes  no  more 
inconvenience  than  that  which  obtains  in  any  place  where  such  condi- 
tions exist.  (Commercial  travelers  enter  Mexico  at  any  port  of  entry, 
giving  bond  for  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  the  goods  brought  with 
them,  which  is  canceled  upon  return  to  the  United  States.  In  many 
cities,  these  travelers  are  required  to  take  out  a  litiense  before  they  can 
exhibit  their  goods  or  solicit  trade.  The  charge  for  this  license  varies. 
In  Monterey  it  ia  $13  for  thirty  days'. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  while  this  part  of  Mexico  seems  to  be 
an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  American  <tipital,  and  gener- 
ally returns  handsome  dividends,  there  is  no  opening  for  the  American 
workiugman,  as  corporations  and  caoitalists  cancel  their  obligations 
to  labor  in  silver,  and  the  average  daily  wage  reduced  to  Unitea  States 
money  amounts  to  less  than  48  cents.  This  is  evidently  an  advant^e 
to  the  capitalisbj  who  have  occasion  to  employ  many  men  to  operate 
their  properties,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  men  who 
labor.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  in  different  countries,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  laborers  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  hotised, 
and  better  paid  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  Our  workingmen 
living  in  these  countries  arc  almost  invariably  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  and  often  make  pitiful  appeals  to  the  consul  to  help  them  'back  to 
the  land  where  the  laboring  man  can  hope  to  liecxime  a  property 
owner. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  C'lnmil-fJ-fnerai. 

MoNTEBiST,  Septoiiihfr  IJ,  1900. 


NOGAtES. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this 
consular  district  during  the  past  year.  The  most  important  one  is  the 
proposed  building  of  a  pier  at  the  port  of  Gua^ymas  to  enable  the 
mrgest  ocean  steamers  to  discharge  their  cargoes  directly  into  the  care  • 
of  tiio  railroad  company.  The  surveys  have  been  made  and  much  of 
the  material  for  the  pier  is  now  on  the  ground.     It  is  not  a  Govem- 

.,1  .1   Goo»^lc 
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ment  enterprise,  but  is  beiug  built  by  the  Southern  Pacitic  Kailroad 
Compauy  to  enable  it  to  cheaply  transport  itH  coal  from  the  mines  at 
La  mrranca  to  Pacitic  coast  markets.  The  company  is  also  building 
a  railroad  about  90  miles  in  length  from  the  mines  to  connect  with  its 
main  line.  The  coal  is  anthracite,  and  experta  have  pronounced  it 
equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania  coal.  When  devcloped^Jiese  mines 
will  revolutionize  the  trade  in  this  class  of  coal  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
Natural  coke  also  has  been  found  near  the  Barranca  mines,  but  as  yet 
in  insufficient  quantities  to  affei't  trade.  The  mines  at  San  MarciaJ  are 
also  being  developed,  and  a  (-ontract  for  a  iOO-foot  shaft  has  been  let. 
Several  strata  similar  to  those  at  La  Barranca  have  been  struck,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  immense  bodies  of  coal  in  these  mines. 

COPPER   MINES. 

The  development  of  the  copper  mines  at  La  Cananea  has  been  retarded 
by  lawsuits  between  the  different  claimantH.  These  suite,  however, 
are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  and  the  minus  will  shortly  hf,  again 
productive.  A  large  smelter  is  now  being  built  there  and  another  one 
18  in  prospect.  La  Cananea  will  be,  in  a  tew  years,  one  of  the  largest 
copper-producing  districts  in  the  world.  So  far  only  surface  work 
has  Deen  done,  but  it  is  bolieved  that  immense  bodies  of  copper  ore 
exist  that  need  only  capital  for  their  development.  The  copper  mines 
at  Nacosari  also  are  being  i-apidly  developed  and  smelters  are  being 
erected  as  fast  as  the  material  anci  machinery  can  be  hauled  from  the 
mlroad  at  Naco. 

A  new  railroad  line  is  being  built  to  connect  these  mines  with  Bisbee, 
in  the  United  States.  The  railroad  will  cross  the  international  line  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  while  now  being  built  to  connect  with  the  main 
line  by  way  of  Bisbee,  it  will  eventually  be  extended  east  from  San 
Bernardino  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

AGRICULTURE   AND  TRADK. 

The  orange  crop  of  Sonora  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year 
and  of  inferior  sizes,  owing  to  the  exceedir^ly  dry  summer,  which 
will  also  somewhat  retard  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

There  will  be  a  serious  loss  of  cattle  during  the  coming  winter  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  pastui'e,  caused  t»y  drought.  The  prospective 
loss  is  estimated  at  50  per  cent  in  many  portions  of  the  State. 

The  imports  of  American  goods  have  not  greatly  increased,  except 
in  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
favorable  for  a  further  increase  in  tnis  Imc.  The  importation  of  beer 
from  the  United  States  has  nearly  ceased,  owing  to  the  building  of 
breweries  in  several  States  of  Mexico,  including  one  at  Hermosulo, 
SoDora. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  still  retarded  by  practices  referred 
to  in  my  report  for  last  year.  Salesmen  still  come  here  who  can  not 
speak  a  word  of  Spanish;  many  come  without  even  samples  of  their 
goods,  and  very  few  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  doing  business  peculiar  to  Latin  Americans,  without  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain  their  confidence  and  trade. 

J.  F.  Dabnall,  Ofmsul. 

NofJALEB,  S'-J>teiiiher2'>,  1900. 

H.  Ooc.  380,  Pt.  1 37  '  „,,„„,GoOgle 
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SAXiTILIiO. 

In  my  last  annual  report, '  I  ventured  the  prediction  that  the  exports 
from  this  contsular  district  to  the  United  Stat«8  would  annually  increase 
for  some  yeara  to  come.  That  my  expectation  was  warranted  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  total 
exports  from  this  consulate  were  ^1,553,000.09  Mexican  (1734,569),  an 
compared  with  $1,056,737.52  Mexican  (|1495,141)  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  showing  an  increase  of  |497,262.57  Mexican  ($239,428) 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  increase  ia  due  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country  contiguous  to  this  district.  I  believe  that  this  development  of 
resources  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  is  a  large  area 
of  arable  land  suitable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  fruits, 
which  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  many  square  miles  of  mineral 
deposits  which  have  not  been  worked,  nor  even  examined  by  experts. 

arPBOVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
city.  An  excellent  new  public  market,  covering  an  entire  block,  has 
been  built;  also  a  new  slaughterhouse,  controlled  by  the  city  author- 
ities. A  modem  system  of  sewerage  and  waterworks  is  oearing  com- 
pletion. The  new  hotel,  which  is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$200,000  Mexican  ($94,600),  is  well  under  way,  the  basement  being 
finished  and  stone  laid  for  the  first  storv-  It  is  to  be  a  5-story  edifice, 
modern  in  its  appointments,  and  shoula  be  ready  for  occupancj'  within 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  projected  railroad  to  Torreon,  to  which 
I  referred  last  year,  which  opens  up  a  rich  cotton,  fruit,  and  mining 
country,  is  in  process  of  construction,  nearly  60  kilometers  (37,2  miles) 
of  track  being  laid  at  the  present  time,  and  engines,  cars,  and  machin- 
ery necessary  for  the  prompt  completion  of  the  road  having  been 
imported.  Orold  bonds  for  this  road,  issued  by  the  State  of  Coahuila, 
amounting  to  $752,000  Mexican  ($355,696),  bearing  6  percent  interest, 
were  sold  at  par  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  remark  that  the  city  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  market 
bouse  and  the  installment  of  the  sewerage  and  waterworks  system, 
amounting  to  $235,000  (gold),  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  were  also 
sold,  practically  at  par,  in  the  United  States,  these  being,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  first  Mexican  municipal  bonds  which  have  been  taken 
there. 

TRADE. 

As  rMjfards  the  trade  and  industries  of  this  district  for  the  six  months 
ended  .Tune  80,  1900,  there  is  a  gratifying  increase.  This  being  an 
inland  consulate,  I  am  unable  to  give  figures  as  to  imports,  but  it  is 
well  within  the  limit  of  safety  to  state  that  thei'e  has  been  an  excess  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  first  six  montlis  of  1899,  there  having 
been  very  large  importations  of  plumbers'  supplies,  railroad  construc- 
tion material,  and  rolling  stock. 

Annexed  is  statement  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30, 1900,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $267,329.64  Mexican  cur- 
rency ($126,447). 

*See  Commercul  Relatloiie,  1899,  VoL  1.  C^nnolp 
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Nearly  all  of  tbe  improvementa  which  have  been  and  are  being  made 
in  this  city  are  bnder  tno  supefvisioQ  of  American  contrai-tora.  There 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  field  here  for  the  judicious  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  for  the  establishment  of  a  varied  line  of  manufactures. 


SAumio,  Ifmiemier  12,  1900. 


CHAa  BuBB  TowLE,  Conevl. 


Owing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  present  collector  of  tbe  port,  no 
statistics  of  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  through  Tampico 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  can  bo  obtained  here. 

Shipments  of  tne  local  products  have  decreased  in  every  branch 
except  cattle,  and  general  business  from  this  poH  is  not  making  tbe 
advances  it  made  some  few  years  back. 

One  line  of  English  steamers  has  stop^^ed  calling  at  Mexican  Gulf 
ports,  and  another  is  considering  the  advisability  of  doing  the  same. 

Shipmentsof  metal  from  the  interior  bold  theirown,  and  tbe  receiptsof 
coal,  coke,  lumber,  and  crude  coal  from  the  United  States  are  increasing. 

Mexico,  thanks  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  is  largely  increasing  her 
manufacturing  interests,  and  to  just  that  extent  is  enabled  to  do  with- 
out foreign  goods.  In  this  respect,  my  information  would  indicate 
that  Europe  suffers  more  than  America. 

Tbe  completion  of  the  splendid  new  custom-house  has  not  given  the 
impetus  to  ousiness  it  would  were  the  wharf  for  it  completed,  work 
tbereon  having  just  commenced,  although  the  old  wharf  was  destroyed 
by  fire  over  two  and  one-balf  years  ago. 

The  greatest  need  of  Tampico  is  a  complete  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem, which  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  satisfied,  as  the  firm  of  Pearson 
&  Son,  authorized  by  the  Federal  Government  to  survey  the  tield,  has 
had  its  engineers  'lere  and  their  report  has  recently  bee  submitted. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  shows  an  averse  depth  of  27  feet, 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  past  year,  and  would  seem  to  prove  the 
permanent  value  of  the  jetty  work — E^s  system — completed  here  in 
1893. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Tampico  is  but  a  few  miles  farther  from 
Mexico  City  than  is  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  a 
direct  railroad  between  the  two  cities  has  not  been  constructed.  Sev- 
eral surveys  have  been  made,  and  the  route  is  entirely  feasible.  Rumors 
to  the  effect  that  the  Monterey  and  Gulf  Railway  will  continue  its  line 
from  Tampico  to  Mexico  City  by  this  direct  route  are  again  heard, 
but  the  rcwd  under  its  present  management  is  not  apt  to  undertake 
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anything  so  enterprising.  After  four  years  of  continued  effort,  this 
same  railway  has  been  induced  to  rua  its  passenger  train  through  from 
Monterey  to  Tampico  in  one  day,  a  distance  of  800  miles.  It  had  for- 
merly tasen  two  aays. 

Judging  by  the  correspondence  of  this  consulate  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  information  concerning  this  district  most  desired  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  relates  to  the  land  in 
this  vicinity,  its  cost  and  capabilities;  therefore,  in  lieu  of  port  statis- 
tics, which  at  beat  do  not  concern  this  city,  but  the  whole  Republic,  as 
Tampico  ia  but  a  port  of  entry  and  shipment  for  the  interior,  tbis 
report  will  deal  principaliy  with  the  natural  resources  of  this  locality 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of  informing  many  who  are  looking 
toward  Mexico  aa  a  place  for  investment  in  lands,  mut^  as  the  Ameri- 
can of  two  generations  ago  looked  upon  the  then  new  West 


That  the  soil  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  much  is  evident  to 
those  who  have  only  casually  examined  it.  From  a  sandy  loam  to  rich 
'  gumbo,  all  kinds  are  found  between  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  second 
ridge  of  hills,  60  miles  inland.  Just  in  from  the  coast  heavy  forests  of 
Chiiol,  ebony,  and  other  hard  woods  are  met,  indicating  strong  soil; 
farUter  on^  the  trees  are  smaller  and  the  land  is  covered  by  under- 
brush, indicating  less  strength,  until,  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  rainfall  is  more  reguhir  and  abundant,  and  the  gumbo  soil 
is  found,  vegetation  is  of  great  luxuriance  and  the  trees  are  lai^: 


The  eariier  products  of  this  region  were  dye-wood,  cedar,  honey,  and 
cattle.  The  two  former  are  now  seldom  shipped,  as  these  trees  have 
almost  all  been  cut  down;  honey  remains  about  the  same,  while  the 
shipment  of  cattle  has  greatly  increased.  As  the  forest  has  been  cut, 
pastures  have  taken  its  place,  and  to-day  this  region  is  an  excellent 
cattle  country. 

CATTLE. 

The  rich  soil,  sown  to  Para  gra^,  easily  sustains  and  fattens  one  head 
per  acre  the  year  round,  compared  with  the  3  to  10  acres  necessary  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Numerous  rivers,  with  abundant  water,  come 
from  all  directions  to  form  the  P&nuca  and  Tamet^l  rivers,  which,  unit- 
ing at  Tampico,  make  this  splendid  harbor.  Along  the  banks  of  all 
these  streams  are  vii^n  lands  which  can  be  purchased  for  from  $1  to 
|5  (gold)  per  acre,  which,  when  cleared  and  sown  to  Para  grass,  will 
become  the  finest  pasture  lands.  The  labor  question  does  not  enter 
seriouslv  into  a  cattle  enterprise,  as  a  native  on  horseback  ia  happy 
and  seeks  nothing  better,  being  willing  to  work  aa  a  cowboy  for  20 
pesos  fabout  $10)  per  month  and  keep  himself. 

With  barbed  wire,  costing  here  about  J7.60  (Mexican)  per  roll,  fenc- 
ingis  cheap,  as  posts  can  be  put  up  for  about  2  cents  apiece. 

The  market  for  cattle  has  never  been  better  than  it  now  is,  owing  to 
the  demand  from  Cuba,  shipments  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
(gold)  having  been  made  to  tnat  island  from  Tampico  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.    While  this  market  may  not  last  much  longer,  there  will 
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always  be  a  ready  sale  of  cattie  for  shipment  to  Yucatan,  which  imports 
all  the  cattle  coasumed  there. 

I  recommend  the  cattle  husiness  to  the  investigation  of  our  people, 
and  further  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  this  city  and  narooi' 
as  the  locality  for  the  establishment  of  stock  yards  and  meat-mcking 
plants  for  the  foreign  shipment  of  canned  meats  will  result  m  these 
being  ei-ected  here. 


Two  crops  a  year  arc  possible  if  rainfall  is  timely.  American  seed 
brings  good  results  if  water  is  abundant;  native  seed  is  surer. 

Com  IS  the  iirst  crop  planted  aft«r  the  land  ih  cleared,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  demand,  as  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  native. 

Pnces  always  advance  between  crops,  owing  to  inadequate  means  for 
storage  and  protection  from  the  weevil,  which  insect  destroys  a  large 
percentage  ot  that  not  quickly  consumed.     The  only  native  system  of 

Erotection  against  the  weevil  is  to  store  the  com  in  the  nusk  on 
amboo  poles  across  the  rafters  of  the  house,  so  that  the  smoke  from 
the  family  fire  can  coat  it  with  soot;  this  the  weevil  does  not  care  to 
penetrate. 

In  connection  with  corn,  some  system  that  would  successfully  store 
and  preserve  this  grain  would  be  highly  remunerative  all  through  this 
di.strict,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  season  in  which  the  price  of  corn  does 
not  advance  200  per  cent. 

BDQAB  CAKE. 

Cane  grows  well  in  almost  all  parts  of  this  district,  better  in  the 
mountains  and  foothills  than  nearer  the  coast,  though  there  is  a  field 
of  cane  just  outside  of  this  city  which  has  been  cut  yearly  for  the  past 
ten  v^i*^  without  replanting. 

The  lai^est  and  richest  cane  fields  are  in  the  mountain  district, 
moisture  being  surer  there,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  to  the  pound 
of  cane  higher  than  near  the  coast. 

Until  now,  mills  run  by  horsepower  have  been  exclosively  aaed  in 
this  district,  but  a  French  company  ia  erecting  a  large  modem  refinery 
60  miles  inland  from  Tampioo,  and  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  cane 
growing  which  will  be  ready  for  grinding  in  a  few  months,  by  which 
time  it  is  expected  the  mill  wilt  be  ready. 

This  business  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Americans,  for  the  retail 
price  of  poorly  refined  sugar  is  16  cents,  Mexican  (8  cents  gold),  per 
pound,  and  the  demand  is  increasing.  Mexico  still  imports  some 
sDgar,  although  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  produced  here. 


Oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pineapples,  aguocates,  etc.,  are  grown 
here,  but  in  the  most  indifferent  way. 

A  Chicago  company  has  recently  begun  active  work  under  intelli- 
gent supervision  on  a  large  tract  of  knd  7  miles  west  of  Tampico, 
expecting  to  make  a  specialty  of  oranges  and  bananas,  but  experiment- 
ing with  other  fruiU  as  well.  Through  such  earnest,  careful  work 
this  countiT  will  some  day  be  properly  developed. 

An  old  C^lifoiTiia  fruit,  grape,  and  olive  grower,  who  has  made  two 
trips  to  this  region,  tells  me  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate 
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near  Tampico  are  prime  for  olive  and  grape  culture.  I  know  of  no 
olive  trees  near  here.  There  are  some  private  grape  arbor«,  with  sev- 
eral varietit^s,  which  produce  bountifully. 

When  one  considers  the  illimitable  market  for  olives  offered  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the  opportunity  to  rai/<e  them  ao 
near  that  market  would  be  worthy  of  investigation.  Of  the  lai^ 
quantities  produced  in  California,  few  are  shipped  outside  of  the  State, 
the  demand  is  so  great. 

VEQETABLBa 

All  kinds  are  grown  here,  but  require  more  care  in  cultivation  than 
in  a  northern  locality,  owing  to  the  numerous  insect**  and  birds  which 
feed  on  the  seed  and  the  young  shoot. 

Tomatoes  of  great  size  and  splendid  flavor  and  quality  are  grown 
here,  and  readily  find  a  market  in  the  Northern  cities. 

Frost  has  severely  injured  the  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
danger  of  the  tomato  freezing  while  in  transit  to  Chicago  or  Kansas 
City  is  apparent,  when  the  crop  is  packed  and  shipped  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  But  if  the  risk  is  great,  the  profit  from  a  success- 
ful shipment  is  also  great. 

There  are  Americans  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  tomato  business 
here  for  the  last  five  years,  and  are  still  in  it,  but  as  to  their  success  I 
can  not  speak. 

ASPHALT. 

Numerous  beds  of  asphaltum  arc  found  along  this  coast,  and  have 
been  investigated  by  experts  from  the  United  States,  None  has  Ijeen 
worked  to  any  extent,  except  one  at  Tuxpan,  SK)  miles  south  of 
Tampico, 

Analyses  show  the  quality  to  be  of  the  finest,  but  the  quantity  is  so 
uncertain  that  no  company  has  yet  put  up  the  necessary  machinery  for 
getting  it  out  in  large  lots.  Several  small  opera  tors  have  shipped  some 
to  Mexico  City,  where  it  is  used  for  paving  in  connection  with  a  cargo 
of  asphalt  brought  here  from  Trinidad  in  1898. 


It  is  believed  that  oil  will  be  found  underlying  this  region,  the  indi- 
cations being  similar,  I  am  informed,  to  those  which  snow  near  Los 
Angelfe'',  Cak  At  any  rate,  large  tracts  of  land  have  recently  been 
purchased  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railwav,  west  of  here,  by 
Americans  who  arc  interested  in  oil  lands  and  in  the  by-products  of  oil. 

GRNERAIi   HEALTH. 

There  have  been  times  (the  last  in  189S)  wheii  this  was  a  good  country 
to  keep  out  of,  but  though  the  surrounding  country  is  low  and  malarial, 
being  swampy  and  subject  to  overflow  in  parts,  an  American  can  live 
here  the  usual  span  of  life  if  he  takes  proper  care  of  his  health  and 
conforms  his  manner  of  living  to  the  peculiar  conditions  found  here. 
As  a  rule,  this  r^ion  is  no  more  unhealthy  than  the  Lower  Mississippi 

Persons  from  the  North  living  here  should  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  North  or  to  the  high  tableland  of  the  interior. 
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The  namerous  mounds  and  broken  pottery  met  with  in  thia  district 
indicate  that  at  one  time,  the  population  hereabouts  was  larger  than  it 
is  at  present.  I  mention  this  not  as  a  discovery,  but  only  as  an  ai^u- 
ment  to  prove  that  thia  reg^ion  is  not  doing  what  it  could  toward 
furnishing  the  world  with  its  products.  I  nardly  expect  that  the 
improvement,  which  I  believe  will  come,  will  be  brought  about  bj' 
the  native  without  the  help  of  outside  capital  and  experience.  That 
he  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  advance  I  also  believe,  as  he 
learns  readily  and  is  willing  to  work  when  properly  directed,  but  no 
advance  in  the  commercial  value  of  this  district  may  be  expected  untjl 
foreign  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  on  its  natural  wealtlt. 

Sabo-  E.  Magux,  CormA. 

Tampico,  October  19,  1900. 


TUXPAN. 

Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $T29,03ff.45,  an  excess  of 
$154,528.63  over  the  previous. year. 

Bates  of  taxation,  State  and  municipal  combined,  on  real  estate  are 
2i  per  cent;  on  sales  of  merchandise,  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  on  invoices, 
goods  sold  to  purchasers,  drafts,  etc.,  one-half  or  1  per  cent.  There 
are  two  banking  agencies  here — one  for  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico, 
the  other  for  t^tional  Mexican  and  Mercantile  of  Vera  Cruz.  Loans 
and  discounts  are  so  small  at  present  that  I  can  not  ascertain  amounts 
or  rates,  being  confined  to  local  merchants.  All  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements  from  the  United  States  have  been  and  are  gradually  being 
introduced,  as  well  as  hardware  generally.  Calicoes  and  cotton  cloths 
are  mostly  the  product  of  the  country,  and  are  sold  at- low  prices. 
Finer  goods  and  fancy  articles  generally  come  from  foreign  countries. 
United  States  boots  and  shoes  are  gaining  ground,  but  the  duties  are  so 
high  that  the  merchant  can  not  compete  with  the  native  products,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  rapid  advance  has  been  made. 

TRe  New  Jersey  and  Mexican  Asphalt  Company  has  resumed  work 
since  Marehof  1900  on  the  mines  atChapapote,  importing  lumber  and 
nails  for  50,000  boxes;  also  railroad  iron  for  2  miles  of  railway,  with 
10  cars  for  transportation  from  mines  to  river.  They  employ  from  70 
to  100  laborers.  It  is  expected  that  another  extension  of  railway  to  the 
mines  at  Santa  Teresa,  some  9  miles  in  the  interior,  will  be  made,  and 
from  Cbapapote  to  Tumbedero,  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tuxpan 
River,  some  10  miles  more.  This  would  give  the  company  facilities  for 
shipping.  Prior  to  the  hcavv  rains,  6,4(X)  boxes  of  asphalt  were  ready 
for  snipment,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  river  only  4,996  boxes 
were  shipped,  amounting  to  565  tons.  One  thousand  boxes  were  lost 
on  the  bar.  These  mines  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  a  further  outlay 
will  make  them  remunerative.  Work  will  be  resumed  after  the  rainy 
season  in  the  fall. 

A  new  and  powerful  tugboat  has  been  brought  here  from  New 
York  for  towing  launches  over  the  bar.  All  efforts  to  have  the  bar 
deepened  and  the  jetties  completed  have  so  far  failed.  Agricultui'al 
products  have  been  abundant;  corn  and  beans  have  been  shipped  in 
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large  quantities  to  Campechc,  Vei-a  Cruz,  and  other  points,  where 
crops  were  a  failui'e.  Weekly  sbipmcnt8  of  bananas  and  plantalsn 
have  been  made  to  Tampico.  tbrouga  the  Lagoon. 

Coffee,  vanilla,  and  rubber  are  now  recovering  from  the  freeze  of  • 
1898,  and  promise  well.  The  supply  of  chicle  will  be  small,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  zapote  tree.  Cedar  is  now  loaded  at  Cazones 
and  Tecolutla.  tributaries  of  this  port,  although  the  high  waters  will 
bring  some  timber  down  the  Tuxpan  Hiver  that  baa  been  inaccessible 
for  the  past  two  years.     Rains  have  fallen  for  the  past  thirty  days. 

The  whole  country  is  prosperous,  although  merchants  complain  of 
short  sales. 

Edwin  R.  Wells,  Yuse-Gonmd. 

Tdxpan,  Auffutt  S8y  1900. 


VERA  CRUZ. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  not  a  manufacturing  country  so  far  as 
exportation  is  concerned;  especially  is  this  true  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, the  exports  of  whioh  consist  principally  of  agricultural  products. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Spain,  and  Belgium  passes  through  this  port,  the  cus- 
tom-nouse  statistics  here  give  a  fair  idea  of  Mexico's  commerce  with 
those  countries.  These  statistics  might,  however,  create  the  impres- 
sion that  this  consular  district  was  ^  great  mining  center,  because  of 
the  amount  of  silver  bullion  and  ores  shipped.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Mining  in  this  section  is  developed  but  little,  and  ie  confined  to  the 
counties  of  this  district  adjoining  the  plateau  or  highlands  of  the  States 
of  Fuebh^  Tlaxcala,  and  Hidalgo. 

The  products  of  the  cotton  mills  and  other  factories  located  at  Orizaba, 
Jalapa,  and  other  towns  are  consumed  at  home;  and  while  the  Republic 
can  grow  cotton,  nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  consumed  in  these  mills  ie 
imported  from  the  Unitei?  States. 

The  importations  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  per  subjoined 
table,  show  a  small  increase  in  value  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in 
favor  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Unit<?d  States  in  the  order  named. 
The  increase  of  importation  from  France  may  be  due  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  French  mer- 
chants (located  in  this  country),  as  well  as  by  wealthy  Mexicans,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  made  purchases. 

DNITED   STATES  TRADE. 

I  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  the  fact 
that  the  importation  from  the  United  States  through  this  port  during 
the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  shows  an  increase  in  textile  fibers,  grain 
and  other  raw  vegetable  produclB,  coal,  liquor  and  f  ermentedproducts, 
paper  and  manufactured  products  of  paper,  and  vehicles.  Woven  and 
manufactured  textiles  were  about  the  same;  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  chemical  products  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  machmery.  The 
large  gain  in  the  importation  of  arms  from  the  United  States,  I  pre- 
sume, IB  due  to  purcnaaes  made  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  out  of  nearly  tfi.000,000  worth  of  woven 
and  manufactured  textiles  imported  into  Mexico  through  this  port, 
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tha  United  Stiites  furnished  less  than  $130,000  worth,  although  it  is 
conceded  that  our  goods  are  as  good  as  if  not  better  than  those  made 
elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  our  merchants  do  not  understand  and  comply  with  the 
customs  rules  and  regulations  here  is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  condition.  I  was  called  on  within  the  last  month  to  adjust  a  mat- 
ter between  a  ChicAjgo  and  a  Vera  Cruz  merchant.  The  latter  had  pur- 
chased from  the  Chicago  merchant  men's  furnishing  goods,  lipon  wnich 
the  regular  duties  were  $800;  but  the  exporter  shipmd  the  goods,  and 
through  ignorance  of  the  law  failed  to  present  to  the  Mexican  consul 
in  Kew  York  the  invoice  for  certification  until  after  the  ship  had  sailed. 
The  result  was  that  double  dutv  was  assessed,  and  the  Mexican  mer- 
chant refused  to  take  the  gooas  out  of  the  custom-house  unless  the 
export«r  would  allow  bim  a  credit  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  duty 
until  it  could  be  recovered.  Although  the  credit,  after  some  delay, 
was  granted,  I  doubt  if  he  will  buy  there  again,  as  the  Mexicans  claun 
they  nave  no  such  trouble  with  exporters  from  other  countries. 

If  American  manufacturers  would  employ  a  man  who  understands 
the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  needs  of  the  merchants  to  solicit 
orders,  they  would  sell  many  times  the  amount  of  merchandise  sold  at 
present,  and  would  expend  no  more  money  than  is  wasted  m  sending 
catalogues  printed  in  English.  When  they  receive  an  order,  care 
should  be  taken  to  pack  and  ship  as  directed  by  the  salesman,  so  as  to 
cause  no  delay  when  the  goods  reach  the  port  of  entry. 

HARBOB  WOBKB. 

Tlie  improvement  of  this  harbor  is  progressing.  The  principal  work 
under  construction  is  the  large  stone  pier.  The  outside  walb  are  now 
several  feet  above  the  water  une.  The  breakwater  walls  inclosing  the 
harbor  have  also  been  considerably  advanced.  During  the  last  year, 
the  contractors  have  transferred  a  great  number  of  their  foreign  engi- 
neers to  Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  where  work  has 
already  begun  and  is  bein^  pushed  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  The  harbors  of  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Coatzacoalcos, 
on  the  Atlantic,  will  both  be  improved,  so  as  to  be  easier  of  access  and 
safer,  with  all  facilities  for  vessels  to  discharge  and  take  on  cargo.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Tebuantepec  Railroad  will  be  reconstructed  and 
put  in  go(3  condition.  At  present,  there  are  about  2,000  laborers  em- 
ployed along  the  line  and  at  the  termini. 


A  sewen^  system  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  many  years 
has  at  last  been  begun.  The  main  canal,  into  which  all  the  lateral 
sewers  drain,  and  the  pumping  station  are  now  about  completed;  and 
while  the  work  involved  is  not  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  harbor 
improvements,  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  not  only  to  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  but  to  our  Gulf  ports,  for  it  is  conceded  that  Vera  Cruz, 
with  a  proper  sewerage  system,  will  no  longer  be  the  home  of  yellow 
fever;  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  a  complete  protection,  it  will  surely 
prevent  such  epidemics  as  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  as  there  will  be 
no  swamps  or  cesspools  in  or  near  the  city  to  breed  mosquitoes. 

The  yellow  fever  last  year  did  not  develop  into  so  violent  an  epi- 
demic a«  in  the  preceding  season,  and  nearly  all  the  cases  were  of  a 
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much  milder  type.  The  history  of  yellow  fever  along^  the  Gulf  coast 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  is  interesting.  In  1897,  the  yellow 
fever  was  pronounced  epidemic  in  the  island  of  Jamaica;  in  1898  it 
entered  Tampico,  spreading  to  Monterey  and  other  cities  back  of 
Tampico.  In  the  meantime  it  developed  in  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
and  especially  in  Merida,  and  while  travel  was  regular  and  continuous 
hetween  Vera  Cruz  and  all  these  ports,  only  a  few  sporadic  cases 
appeared  in  this  city  during  this  period.  In  1897,  Vera  Cruz  quar- 
antined all  vessels  coming  from  New  Orleans  and  other  American 
Gulf  ports  on  account  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  prevailing  in  those 
cities.  However,  in  August,  1898,  cases  of  yellow  fever  appeared  in 
this  city ;  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  was  the  first  to  contract  it,  and  died. 
Thereafter  cases,  though  not  numerous,  occurred  during  the  entire 
cool  season  of  1898  and  1899;  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899 
the  epidemic  proved  the  record  breaker  of  tne  last  thirty  years. 
While,  as  above  stated,  in  the  summer  of  1900  the  fever  in  Vera  Cruz 
was  rather  of  a  mild  form,  the  tvpe  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
in  the  cities  of  Tehuantepec  ana  Coatzacoalcos,  and  in  several  little 
interior  towns  between  here  and  the  isthmus,  was  malignant.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  Orizaba  for 
the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  its  severity  was  alarming. 
It  was  confined  to  a  low  part  of  the  city,  near  the  railrcwd  station,  com- 
posed of  wooden  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bric:k  and  stone 
houses.  The  Government  ordered  every  building  infected  or  sus- 
pected destroyed  by  fire,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  force. 
The  fever  disappeared,  and  there  has  not  been  a  ease  in  Orizaba  since. 
In  the  county  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  102,263  inhabitants,  there  were  644 
deaths  of  yellow  fever  in  1899  and  268  in  1900,  which  were  distributed 
through  the  months  of  the  year  as  follows: 


UodUu. 

im. 

IWO. 
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ISM. 

WBO. 

i 

1 

i 

J 
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The  census  of  1900  showed  for  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  a  population 
of  960,570,  an  increase  of  97,350  during  the  five  preceding  years. 
Vera  Cruz  has  at  present  a  population  of  32,000  against  27,100  in  1895. 
Besides  Vera  Cruz,  the  cities  of  Orizaba,  with  33,540,  Xalapa,  with 
:^2,300,  and  Cordoba,  with  18,900,  are  to  be  mentioned. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Oemgul. 

Veba  Cbuz,  Jwnvary  30y  1900, 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^le 
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a7;5M 

IS 

ra|933 
17K,H8 

11 
IS 

2.742 

T29,BM 

H'^ 

28,668 

^°f^l900 

872 

916. 61» 

810.667 
■J68.6Se 

3,127,161 

2.464,478 

v» 

bU 

Cargo. 

Steam. 

sail. 

Tonm^c. 

,  Tons. 

Bales. 

Steam. 

Ball. 
367 

Steam. 

8a 

1. 

Steam. 

403.647 
333,216 
m406 
7*,  691 
13,2HZ 
266.668 
72,061 

Sail. 

Amirlcan 

lie 

M 

1 

10s|l27 
B'JlIm 
168,  HI 1 

82|t09 
63, 186 

IS 

27,W 

14;  164 

6,863 
2^266 
15^960 
41768 

1,203 

12, 009 

Total: 

803 

88 

as 

24.717 

68;  8M 

"2,  WO 

;,  035, 546 

Nationality. 

Total. 

VenelB. 

CaiXO-      - 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Bales. 

. 

1 

i 

1 

401871 

1 

TO 

333,216 

76,691 

"^m 

?«» 

ToUl: 

388 

ss-sit 

S'S;? 

l'??fS? 

i.Gooi^le 


.^ooi^le 
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ExparU  to  "tilher  emmtriet,"  in  deiaU. 


Qu.«m>. 

Vine. 

CounttlnBndHrtlclex. 

quHiitlty. 

VBlae. 

't^ 

*ao.wD 

'^cJ^"!'r^-"- 

m 

e.tn 
usisio 

^<,. 

I'm 

ilsie 

Si^:;;;::;; 

irit^ 

7,M2 

8,817 

I>enniKk:Cig«i».el.;.... 

107 

■00 

7,«,.M» 

"•■w 

Holland: 

30 

sao 

3,  MO 

»;m4 

3i«;«D 

«M,»17 

?4,018 

18,665 

3,  AGO 

Ub,-SS 

1l>,991 

112 

^FS^i^-SSidooin 

£2,801 
20,788 

QKDdtooa 

8,«8,7a6 

Ul,»8 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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HONDURAS. 

The  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Utilla  for  the  »ix  months 
ended  June  30,  1900,  wer«: 


Artlclss. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles 

QnaDlily. 

Valoo. 

Baoanai bonohea.. 

Cattle,  beevoi.'.'.  ...do..'.'. 

I,M9.20tt 
I.OOO 

1 

16.000 

IS.HI.N) 
14. 7%.  GO 

lOD.OO 

1.92 

1,086.00 

28. 8» 
IGOioO 

M™1^W nmnber.. 

Tuttlas  V.V.'.'.V.nnmber! '. 

11,834 

tm.sso 

K.0O 

287. « 

til 

Uangoes do.... 

All  were  to  the  United  States.  Aa  to  imports,  it  ia  impossible  to 
obtain  correct  iofomiation,  as  merchandise  is  entered  through  the 
custom-house  at  Ruatan,  this  port  (Utilla)  being  closed  to  direct 
importetions. 

AU  imports  are  of  United  States  origin,  except  a  few  articles  of  iron 
manufacture,  principally  ^U-anized  corrueated  roofing  for  shades  and 
houses,  Dutch  ovens,  sad  irons,  etc,  which  are  of  British  make. 

The  estimated  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
six  months  was  $45,000  gold. 

The  packing  of  goods  from  the  United  States  is  satisfactory,  as 
every  merchant  here  in  ordering  articles  directs  how  he  wants  them 
packed.  At  times,  there  is  some  little  carelessness  in  nailing  tags  to 
boxes  of  canned  meats,  allowing  the  nails  to  enter  the  contents. 

Monev  is  bought  and  sold  through  the  agents  of  fruit  companies  at 
New  Orleans.  I 

The  sol  and  peso,  which  constitute  the  currency  of  this  country,^ 
vaiT  in  value  from  40  to  46  cents  United  States  currency. 

dommunication  with  the  United  States  is  by  means  of  steamers  in 
the  fruit  trade,  and  occupies  from  three  to  four  days. 

There  are  no  obatructiona  to  -carrying  on  business  of  any  kind,  but 
encouragement  is  rather  offered.  Commercial  travelers  have  only  to 
take  out  a  license,  together  with  a  guia  franco  (frec-of-duty  certificate), 
from  the  custom-house  of  the  first  port  they  enter. 

There  are  no  differences  in  treatment  of  vessels  built  here  and  vessels 
purchased  from  other  countries,  but  the  coast  trade  is  reserved  to 
those  under  the  Honduran  flag.  All  shipping  is  owned  by  foreigners, 
yet  some  boats  are  under  the  Honduian  Aug. 

Quarantine  regulation  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant 
of  the  port. 
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The  existing  postal  rates  are:  First  olase,  1  to  15  grams  (jV  to  i 
ounce),  15  cents;  second  class,  1  to  50  grams  (jV  to  IJ  ounces),  3  cents; 
third  class,  1  to  250  grams  {^  to  Bi  ounces),  15  cents;  fourth  cla^, 
1  to  100  grams  (jV  to  3i  ounces),  6  cents. 

Internal  rates  are:  First  class,  1  to  15  grama  (Vv  to  i  ounce),  6  cents; 
second  class,  1  to  50  grams  (]\r  to  IJ  ounces),  1  cent;  third  class,  1  to 
SCO  grams  (sV  to  6|  ounces),  10  cents;  fourth  class,  1  to  100  grams  (^^ 
to  3f  ounces),  2  cents. 

The  tariff  on  imports  has  been  changed  to  a  much  higher  rate,  iind 
went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  import  tariff  lates,  one-half  cent  per  pound  bond- 
house  fee  is  charged  on  all  goods  imported,  whether  bonded  or  not, 
and  if  bonded,  one-balf  cent  per  pound  for  eaeh  month  in  bond. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  mark  goods  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
or  manufacture. 

R.   WOODVILLB,    Viri:-Vrrn«vl. 

Utilla,  October  6,  1900. 


NIOAEAGTJA. 

SAX  JUA2T  JDEIi  NORTE. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  May  10  last,'  relative  to  the  exports  and 
imports  of  this  consular  district,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  sup- 
plemental data  pertaining  to  the  general  export  and  import  movement 
tor  the  entire  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1899.  I  am  unable 
to  state  what  rate  of  exchange  was  used  by  the  Nicaraguan  customs 
officials  in  the  conversion  of  the  dollar,  pound  sterling,  franc,  and 
mark,  in  which  the  invoices  for  importations  were  expressed,  to  pesos; 
but,  inasnmch  as  I  have  bad  to  deal  with  pesos,  I  have  reduced  the 
same  to  gold  upon  the  basis  of  $0,438. 

EXPONS,   IRm. 

Corinto '. $1,107,091.50 

SftD  Juan  del  Snr 93,633.82 

Caatillo 413,081.19 

BloefieldB 1,4*1,348.38 

3,057,042.89 
To  which  must  be  added: 

Oreytown '. 146,147.00 

Cabo  Graciaaft  Dice  (eatimated)  50,000.00 

Total 3,253,171.89 

Of  which  the  United  States  received  $1,946,412,  which,  with  the 
Greytown  and  Cabo  Gracias  amounts,  makes  a  total  of  12,142,559,  or 
about  65  per  cent,  as  against  some  35  per  cent  for  all  other  countries 
combined. 

IHPORTS,    1899. 

Corinto $1,217,544.00 

San  Juan  del  Snr 38, 977. 94 

CaatiDo 66,612.00 


1,313,133.94 
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To  whitrh  must  be  added: 

Greytown ?188,641.00 

Bluefields  {estimated) 432,000.00 

Cftbo  Graciaa  a  Dice  ( estimated )  60, 000. 00 

Total 1,983,674.94 

'Of  which,  upon  the  basis  of  my  report  of  May  10,  1900,  the  United 
States  furnished  i$674,557  for  Bluefii'ldH,  Cabo  Graciaa,  and  Greytown, 
which,  with  the  $331,720  credited  for  Oorinto,  ISan  Juan  del  Sur,  and 
Caetillo  by  the  Governiaent,  makes  a  total  of  l|l, 006,277,  or  about  51 
per  cent,  as  against  49  per  cent  for  all  other  countries  combined.  The 
fault  in  thiu  estimate^  as  relates  to  the  amount  or  percentage  of  imports 
from  the  United  States,  is  that  the  data  obtained  from  GovernmRnt 
sources  fail  to  give  any  imports  whatever,  not  alone  for  Blucfields, 
but  also  for  Cape  Gracias;  and  while  my  estimate  for  Cape  Graciaa  is 
approximately  correct,  tl^t  made  for  and  used  by  me  for  Bluefieldu 
falls  probably  fully  50  per  cent  short  of  the  actual  value  or  amount  of 
importations.  This  would  make  the  total  of  the  imports  92,395,674 
inKtead  of  $1,963,674.94,  and  the  total  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  $1,438,277  instead  of  $1,006,277,  and  the  percentage  for  the 
United  States  of  the  entire  country  60  per  cent  instead  of  51  percent. 
The  apparent  difference  of  $312,449  in  my  report  of  May  10,  1900, 
and  that  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  volume  of  the  exports  from 
Btuefields  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  shipment  of  mahogany,  stated 
by  the  Government  to  have  been  18,436  logs,  valued  at  397,000  pesos 
(^129,886  gold),  in  the  transshipment^  to  th<>  interior,  and  in  the  exports 
.  to  OoKta  liican  poi-ta,  of  which  I  have  no  data. 

WlLLXAM    B.  SOBSBY,    t'onHul. 

San  Juan  del  Norte, 

Oct'iber  .i,  1000. 


Export*  hy  the  port  of  fhrittl 


Anlrlw. 

Englsnrt poundii.. 

Germuij"!.'.'"!''"  ";■";;!  "'''."do;'' 

0I^lte<iBtaMi9"!!!;;^!";!!^^'!"^";lJo!!! 

ChllB do... 

Qiwntlty. 

i.m.m 

W5.TW 

S,39^:a)h 

n.wi 

«6,866 
7*5,  SW 
1»,0B2 
10,270 
■A  921 

V«ll». 

2J,09?.M 
9fi.WJ.St 
IST.GOS.TIi 

""-■■ 

United  Statai 

Colombia 

SSk:::::::::::::. 

11:11 

i,«a.67j 

10,000 

no,  mi.  60 

'A  079. 20 

1T2,(5«7.M 

[TnltedStma 

Vnnce... '.'.'.'.' ".'.'".'.'.'.'. 
CoMaRi™ 

EEEl;;; 

'1;g 

ii 

M.  871. 05 
2.071.38 

^1) 

380. 

Fmni'? 

Pt.  1  -    — 3K 

ponndH.. 

CMttle's  hair  (rrlnkl 

mi 

14.00 

H.  Dw 
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ExjmrHi  hij  thf  pfiTl  of  Oirlnl"  in  ;«W— Continued. 


Ar«ol«. 

Oinintrin. 

'^^ 

ViUoo. 

United  Staled 

K1,287.M 

|Ger™ny 

do... 

111.16 

S2,Sa.67 

....   HonduiM 

,  Costa  Bira 

:::::::::::':-3S:: 

«^"" 

sm 

2BO.0O 

3»i.aa 

1  n» 

^ &■ 

1,396,&9& 
W.fitt 
90,986 

CwUrwiiln 

nhngani 

B,0»K.80 
1.993.01 

pSm;:::;::::::::::::: 

;::::::::;:::::3;::: 

;::::::::::r3S:: 

do... 

900 

<60 
4S0 

"  ■  Sr^";;;;;;;r 

x.m 

U   lied  SCBt« 

=;—;; 

H.680 

''J«0 
2,74i 

jSS.:;::::^^-::: 

40; 'moo 

296.807.00 

16.«U,0» 
IS.  880. 00 
1,020.  to 
2,100.00 
7:590.00 

^""■"■" 

ulber^-. 

■!»::::::::;:::::;:: 
ISBIis:::::::;;::;;: 

p^g^" 

::::::'.:::::"'.doi:: 

&2,K9« 
no, 218 

34:021 

:  Gerroimy 

do... 

:::;::::::::;;:dil::: 

'''H 

'  Htrndura* 

_7M.S0 

■iglKI^-.::::-.:-.:; 

France 

:::::::::::y:'.^:: 

KUbbfT.... 

lOMiBU 

S2..SS4.02 
4fl.aiO.W 
m  794.20 

Itoly-."..-' 

108,888.84 

--|;'rdr„Cr.::-.:::::;::: 

;::::::::::!r^*'-- 

BtMHi. 

10.4-1? 
23,000 

i,mto 

745.00 

oe^ 

'  Chile 

14,000 

■j.i:ooo 

1  United  StaU. 

OlngiT  mnt 

1»4 

1         do 

'S^ 

eo.oD 

^ 

2,400 
1312011 

98.00 

19,099.% 

4,&T5.«a 

132,06 

'  Oium-mala 

do.... 

TcilHl 
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FjT>0rt»  hy  the  ;wrt  »/  Cminfo  In  1899 — Continued. 

Conatilea.  (JiuuiUtr. 

I  It«l)r poDOda.. 

!  EnglUd do.... 


T»h1e«ll 

Enirland :. 

0«UKI<« 

PODlrf... 

do.... 

do.... 

m.ia 

9.«7.16 

^•"""^ 

"IS 

■as 

Carta  RlM 

ponnd... 

*s 

swioft 

4  717  30 

Co««Rl 

Hlnernl  wslrr  rmm  IIIJupH  . 

m 

§3^"k.«::::::;:: 

■;:::::::::::&:::: 

ADwIfwmMM  nwNl 

2.5IS 

HU.  425.(0 
15,7S0.I» 

K&SUMfe  OF  EXPORT ATIONH. 


Countr)-. 

QD.ntltj'. 

V«1uo. 

8.I23,W! 

2,471.  MM 

!:S!:!S 

^.137 
777:278 

7li:i77 
114, 9M 

K.ZJO 

„-.. 

13,880.00 

13.««S,7S1 

1,  let,  seen 
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Import*  by  Ihe  port  of  Corailo  fur  Hit  year  1899. 


\  — - 

VUne. 

Pnmilt. 

effi.eu 

74aft4S 

«;i8i 

US 

MO.TU 

«| 

ass 

U. Hit.  19 

S.!S4.I» 

\il 

aS:!! 

ia.3Kt.U8 

Or  t1 .217,640  Bold. 

Erp/irl*  by  Ihe  port  of  fian  Junn  M  Sur/irr  Ihr  ymir  IS9S. 


ATtlcle*. 

aHinlrie*. 

SSr-:::::::::::::::::::::::::l«S-;. 

Qowility. 

v«i..... 

IndlB. 

.,g 

,0 

fl,874.«) 

Effi,?."-.::::::::: 

'^';^" 

HIto 

81,8(1 

'm» 

7,W1.S7 

g,ZI0.S7 

KnilMd 

'"X"' 

":::":::;::cio::" 

7.650 

'"SI 

is60.oo 

c;^,;;.'": 

29 

'•i 

OwtaRIc* 

ee:^i. 

UiutenuUk 

umteasuta 

do.... 

.....do.... 

"ffi 

4l>.tH2.l» 

;:^ 

KllSiri- 

szss 

::::::;:::!""£:;:: 

2i«) 

UDlled  SUten 

pound... 
wn«..... 

pOUDd... 

Lrnnbcr 

4.871 

W.OO 

I1T,S».72 

CceURlo 

(iurm»iij 

do.... 

::::::::::::£::: 

ciir«~ 

850 

48D.I» 

"'i 

lOLSB 

S.3K.Bft 
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E^IKirU  ligllu'iHiii  of  San  Jturndfimur  for  lilt  year  /SiW— fontinued, 

QuutllT.  Vklue. 

...pODIMll..  t,»t  I  D.SU.KI 


BklTBdor.... 
.  BalnAor.... 


Total.. . 


tu,n<i.2i 

n.Tvo.io 


OriaS,G33tnto)d. 

ImporU  hy  the  port  i^  >Slm  /uon  tM  Sur  /or  At  year  IS99. 


HauMlf. 

Value. 

1:S 

1^1, 

2,IKh01 

I,««.4» 

' 

£ijwrf»  ^  lAe  ]mH  of  El  OuHtlo/or  the  yrar  1899. 


Coantrtn. 

ArtlclM. 

Hu«itlty. 

Value. 

United  SMtm 

5S!2t.fci, ::::::::: 

CoSm 

;;;::;;;;;;;£:;; 

p«  ..^ 

^^=. 

=m: 

86 

K,  090. 00 

iae,Tos.a 

loreioS 

^t 

6o... 

24'iSS 

■SOtMi 

3W.4M.M 
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ErpurU  by  the  juirt  tif  El  QutiUofor  the  year  1899 — CoDtinued. 


Cauntria. 

j   QianUty. 

v.,... 

'^awi 

^SiS 

»12,«T.IM 

; 

ImpoTtx  by  Oie  port  of  El  Cattiiiofor  the  ytar  lay). 


ConnWi*.                                                       1    Qd.nUtj. 

V&llU!. 

MS,1W.4V 

e;  572!  02 

]i;ws.«i 

Etporlt  by  the  purt  of  BlwfUldiifor  tlm  year  isyy. 


a™.i» 

],489.D00 

64^119 
18,795 

''75 

V.,... 

B.„.n.. 

ll,'2Z7,8«5.St 

fSS 

Or|l.MS,S4fl80ld. 


MANAGUA. 


The  business  outlook  in  Nicart^ua  is  continually  improving.  The 
crops  for  tiie  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  have  been  generally  good,  and 
the  coffee  crop  excellent,  snaounting  to  about  200,000  sacks,  which  is 
over  double  tnat  of  the  year  previous.  The  crops  for  1898  exceeded 
those  of  1897  by  10  per  cent,  1899  exceeded  1898  by  about  23  per  cent, 
and  1900  has  exceeded  1889  by  about  W)  per  cent. 
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Thu  bundu  on  the  public  debt  are  wuilh  duublv  what  thuy  wcie  u 
year  ago,  and  public  landa  have  riocn  from  $1  tu  $5  per  niatizana 
(l-iSftcrea). 

Entire  peace  and  quiet  roi^n,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  desire 
of  the  people  to  reelect  President  ZcHya  for  his  third  term. 

Below  in  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1900:' 
Imports  from — 

■United  SUtes 1663, 586. 20  (about  47  per  cent) 

England 429,609.40  (aboat  30  percent) 

France 193, 938. 75  (about  14  per  cent) 

Germany 34, 357. 64  f about  Spercent) 

Italy  and  all  otbere 72,261.61  (about  6percent) 

Total 1,393,763.60 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were: 

Fiour $140,384.00 

Eice &5,2d4.00 

Keroeene 38, 592. 90 

Silk 25,164.00 

Caitrid^ieB,  eKploaivee,  *tc 25, 000. 00 

Drugs  and  medicines 24, 000. 00 

MantB  drill 22,000.00 

Wine 22,000.00 

Locomotivea,  etc 15, 616. 00 

Machinery 14,160.00 

Tallow  lor  soap  factorieu 14, 000. 00 

Beer 13,984.00 

Shoe  leather 3,460.00 

The  exports  from  Nicaragua  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  to  all 
countriea,  amounted  to  $3,080,897.40.  Id  1899  thev  amounted  to 
*1, (140,280.64.     They  are  divided  as  follows: 

United  States $S77, 446. 50  (about  29   percent) 

Germany Sio,  »38. 10  (about  27    per  cent  J 

France 44(i,340. 14  (about  14*  per  cent) 

EiiBlsnd 416, 540. 08  (about  1 34  per  cent) 

Il^y  and  all  othere 4W,  632. 60  (about  16   per  cent) 

Total 3,080,887.40 

The  principal  articleij  exported  were: 

Cofiee $1,787,458.73 

CJold 367,500.00 

Rubber 201, 091. 50 

Hides 182,630.24 

8i^... 81,400.00 

The  coffee  crop  was  exported  as  follows: 

Germany $894, 368. 23,  about  50  per  cent 

England. 245, 007. 30,  about  14  per  cent 

France 227, 078. 10,  about  13  per  cent 

United  States 218, 210. 06,  about  12  per  <-ent 

Italy  and  all  others 202, 785. 04,  about  11  percent 

Of  the  other  articles  exported,  the  United  States  received  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  gold,  hides,  and  sugar,  75  per  cent  of  the  rubber,  and  all  of 
the  deer  skins. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  notable  difference  between  these  flgurea  of  trade 
and  those  given  in  the  report  from  San  Juan  de5  Norte.  It  ic  priilmhle  tlisl  Consul 
Donaldson  omilo  the  figures  for  Bluetlelds,  San  Juan  del  None,  and  Obo  GrBci«, 
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Taking  into  consideration  that  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  the 
exports  exceeded  the  iniports  by  50.  per  cent,  and  in  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1900,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  over  100  per  cent, 
while  for  several  years  previous  the  imports  had  exceeded  the  exports, 
the  figures  certainly  speak  well  for  the  prosperity  of  Nican^^a. 

Exchange  for  Government  paper  fluctuates  from  150  to  20(J  per  cent 

Sremium  for  United  States  gold,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
nifts  placed  upon  the  market.     During  the  coffee-shipping  season, 
exchange  went  down  to  130  per  cent  for  Bight  drafts  on  new  York  or 
San  Francisco,  but  since  then  there  has  neen  considerable  demand 
again,  and  excnange  has  gradually  risen  to  190  and  200  per  cent. 
Chester  Donaldsok, 

Congvl.    - 
Managua,  OcttA-r  15,  1900. 


SALVADOB. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power  it  abolished, 
among  other  institutions,  the  bureau  of  statistics,  on  the  ground  of 
economy. 

It  has  found,  however,  that  such  economy  was  not  conducive  to  the 
well  being  of  the  country;  therefore  the  bureau  ha.s  been  reestablished 
with  a  view  to  increaaing  its  former  usefulness.  It  has  issued  a  state- 
ment showing  the  weight,  in  pounds,  of  exportations  to  the  different 
countries  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  but  no  values  are  given. 
A  copy  (corrected)  is  given  hei-ewith;  also  a  statement  showing  the 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  according  to  the  consular  records 
of  this  district  for  the  same  period.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment statement  shows  11,791  pounds  of  indigo  as  having  been 
exported  to  the  United  States,  whereas  our  consular  records  do  not 
indicate  that  any  indigo  was  exported  during  that  period  to  the  United 
States. 

The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1898  were  »1,110,167.19; 
in  1899,  $1,284,880.36:  increase,  $17-1,713.17. 

The  gain  is  probably  due  to  the  very  heavy  coffee  crop  of  1899, 
The  values  of  exports  to  the  Uuited  States  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  are  as  follows: 

Baimm $18,138.fi0 

CoSee 649,849.85 

Deer  skine 997.  K8 

Dry  hiiiea 31,235.35 

Oree 880.00 

Rubber 14,030.12 

Silver .600.0<) 

Rii(»r 1,510.51 

Siindriea 2,894.92 

Total 620,037.23 

For  tltp  Mtne  period— 

1899 1,036,848.07 


The  only  obtainable  statistics  as  to  importation  are  as  follows: 


.  47,387,441 
,  30,013,079 


CENTRAL    AMERICA:    SALVADOR. 


Inquiries  bavo  frequently  been  made  at  thin  conmilate  im  t<)  dutictj  on 
lmport«d  ^ooda  at  the  custoai-howtes  of  this  Kepublic. 

The  executive  power  ha£  by  law  the  right  to  change  and  modify  tiio 
revenues  whenever  oi:casion.  demands  it,  by  meaoB  of  decrees  taking 
effect  from  the  date  of  their  official  publication,  and  the  published  tariff 
uimplj^  serves  as  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  tax  to 
be  levied.  For  instance,  the  customs  receipts  for  a  certain  period  are 
estimated  at  so  much,  and  the  Administration,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
needed  amount,  imposes  a  tax  of  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  total  receipts. 
Bond  issues  are  guaranteed  by  this  surtax,  and  whenever  an  exigency 
arises,  an  additional  percentage  is  levied  without  any  warning,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  properly  estimate  the  amount  of  duties.  This  system 
is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  importer,  who  may  have  goods  in 
transit  to  be  delivered  on  contract. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  ad  valorem  duties  are 
not  charged  here,  but  the  gross  weight  of  the  package  is  dutiable 
according  to  the  cla-is  of  goods  it  contains.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
prime  necessity  t«  reduce  the  packing  to  the  lowest  possible  weight 
consistent  with  safety. 


BOUNTY  ON    COTTON    GROWING. 

On  June  2,  1900,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  granting  a  bounty  of 
$1  silver  ^.438  gold)*  per  cental  on  the  first  cotton  to  be  exported 
from  the  Kepublic.  Persons  who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  business  will  be  supplied  with  seed,  and  full  instructions 
will  De  furnished  by  the  (Jovemment  for  their  guidance,  even  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  practical  men  from  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

John  Jenkins,  Cotund. 

San  Salvador,  J^eptemhr  S3,  t900. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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E^firU  fniia  the  Kfpabli-  of  flalvarUir  during Jir*l  tU  vionllit  i>f  1! 


AMiclH. 

AdMclB. 

Belglmn. 

BDglanil. 

Fnliov. 

«on««„. 

A.»«b. 

1 

Ck 

i^»,l.. 

I.S3&.SZ0 

ffliSTS 

\^ 

I,lKt 

I4.«G4 

gKsr'"' 1 

100,«» 

117 

S,4« 

ToUl 

l,SS6,62e 

210,83* 
BpUn. 

4,  SIT,  OK 
and  South 

33,001,929 
Unllsd 

8,759,062 

ArOolce. 

T«,. 

I\nmd». 

fMUKit 

A-* 
17,681 

■■1:!!! 

22,200 

lis 

300 

14,030 
S.028 
l^OOt 

1  tiiOOS 

48.  MO,  88a 

2^gS 

iW 

T>.«6e 

79.106 

«,,2» 

63 

n2,mo 

line 

586,087 

ax> 

4,316 

ToUl 

i.ta.«B 

3S,Wi 

.WO,  080 

7,oas,oi6 

18.329,139 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


WEST  INDIES. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
BAHAMAS. 

OENERAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  tbe  BahamttH  showB  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  during 
the  past  few  years,  as  appeal's  from  the  following  statement: 

ExpoTit  and  imparlt. 

11,630,740.06 


This  somewhat  large  increase  of  $400,000  for  the  past  year  Is  made 
up  entirely  of  imports,  since  the  exports  for  1899  are  less  than  those 
uf  1S9»  by  about  $28,000.  One-half  of  this  $100,000  is  estimated  as 
being  made  up  of  materials  imported  for  the  building  of  the  hotel 
erected  during  the  year,  and  for  the  furnishing  thereof.  This,  how- 
ever, still  leaves  a  good  increase  in  the  way  of  ordinary  businej^, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  colony.  The  gain  has 
beea  entirely  in  trade  with  our  country. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  business  relations  that  exist  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United 
States  are  most  satisfactory.  The  volume  of  trade  is  shown  by  the 
followiug  table: 

Trade  with  the  United  StaUt. 


The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  during  181J9 
were  as  follows:  Beer,  $7,000;  butter,  $28,000;  live  cattle,  $14,000; 
corn  mea!  and  hominy.  $42,000;  electrical  appliances,  $37,000;  earthen- 
ware, glassware,  and  furniture,  $265,000;  flour,  $122,000;  hardware, 
iron,  and  tinware,  $80,000;  lard,  $13,000;  lumber  and  shingles,  $40,000; 
meat,  salted,  $60,000;  machinery,  $30,000;  manures,  $10,000;  kero- 
sene, $13,000;  vegetables,  $10,000;  rope  and  canvas,  $15,000;  sugar, 
$13,000;  specie,  $70,000;  tobacco,  $26,000;  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  goods,  $160,000;  preserved  fruits,  fish,  etc.,  $56,000.  The  increase 
in  the  importation  or  beer  was  at  least  100  per  cent,  corn  meal  and 
hominy  25  per  cent,  machinery  100  per  cent,  preserved  fruit,  fish,  etc., 
50  per  cent,  tobacco  20  per  cent,  while  the  importation  of  electrical 
appliances,  to  the  value  of  $37,000,  was  an  entirely  new  item.    Woolens, 
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cottons,  linens,  silka,  furniture,  glassware,  and  tinware  increased  from 
$287,000  in  1898  to  $500,000  in  1899. 

Among  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  are  pineapples  and 
other  fruit,  valued  at  $150,000;  preserved  fruits,  $30,000;  sisal  hemp, 
$82,000;  sponges,  $'235,000,  and  turtle-shell,  $50,000. 

No  douht,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  will  continue  to  steadily 
increase. 

rHTirrs, 

The  fruit  crop  of  1899  was  a  good  one  and  satisfactory  prices  were 
realized.  The  value  of  the  pineapples  shipped  during  the  year  was 
$137,995.10,  as  against  a  value  of  $118,548  In  1898.  The  preserving 
factories  were  very  busy  and  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  canned  was 
above  the  average.  In  fact,  much  more  would  have  been  canned  had 
not  the  supply  of  fruit  fallen  short  toward  the  end  of  the  seasoo.  The 
crop  of  oranges  was  t^mall,  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  August  having 
practically  ruined  it,  not  over  50  per  cent  in  prices  being  realized  com- 
pared with  1898.  The  orange  crop  might  be  greatly  increased  in  this 
colony  if  proper  care  and  attention  were  paid  to  that  industry,  which, 
to  speak  plainly,  is  sadly  neglected.  In  fact,  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Bahamas  generally  is  of  much  less  value  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  shows  no  special  indications  of  development,  the  entire  value  of 
the  crop  seldom  exceeding  $150,000  per  annuQi. 

SISAL  OR  BAHAMA    HBHF. 

This  industry  shows  a  steady  growth.  Old  plantations  are  being 
extended  and  new  ones  started.  The  shipments  for  1899  show  an 
increase  in  quantity  and  value  over  those  of  1898,  the  crop  of  1899 
bringing  about  15  per  cent  more  in  value  than  tiat  of  1898.  The 
industry  is  now  well  established,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
substantial  and  paying  ones  of  the  colony.  It  is  nearly  all  controlled 
by  foreign  capitalists,  most  of  them  being  Englishmen.  But  little 
American  capital  has  yet  been  invested. 


The  business  of  gathering  and  shipping  sponges  continues  to  be  the 
main  support  of  the  colony,  altbough  1899  was  less  prosperous  in  this 
direction  than  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  gatherea  fell  off  from 
1,209,685  pounds  in  1898  to  994,585  pounds  in  1899,  and  the  declared 
values  fell  from  $474,543.15  in  1898  to  $408,800.60  in  1899.  This 
serious  decrease  in  the  industry  was  entirely  owing  to  the  severe  hur- 
ricane which  swept  over  the  Bahamas,  coming  up  from  Porto  Rico  in 
Ai^ust,  di-owning  several  hundred  sponge  fishermen  and  sinking  scores 
of  vessels.  No  (foubt,  another  year  wul  show  the  business  restored 
to  its  former  proportions.  The  trade  in  sponges  with  our  country 
decreased  in  1899,  as  was  to  have  been  expected^  but  we  still  take  the 
largest  part  of  the  sponges  shipped,  having  long  since  practically 
monopolized  the  business. 

A   WINTER  RB80RT. 

My  extended  comments  last  year  upon  the  work  accomplished  by 
and  Uie  plansof  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler,  of  New  York  and  Florida,  in  con- 
nection with  his  steamship  line  oetween  Florida  and  this  colony,  and 
his  hotel  system,  have  been  entirely  justified  by  the  events  of  the  year. 
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The  magnificent  new  hotel,  styled  the  "Colonial,^  built  during 
1899,  was  opened  early  in  January,  1900,  and  had  a  successful  season. 
The  Southern  steamahip  line  furnished  an  excellent  triweekly  service 
between  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Nassau,  resulting  in  over  2,000  Americans 
and  Canadians  visiting  this  city  during  the  winter. 

The  long-continued  efforts  of  the  Bahamians  to  make  of  their  capital 
city  one  or  the  leading  winter  resortB  of  the  Western  Continent  seem 
at  last  to  be  crowned  with  success,  the  superior  climate  of  this  colony 
being  now  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  tourists  and  invalids, 
who,  with  accommodating  lines  of  travel  and  choice  hotel  conveniences, 
will  no  doubt  hereafter  visit  this  city  every  season  in  increasing 
numbers. 

From  $500,000  to  $760,000  of  American  capital  has  been  invested  in 
this  island  and  its  steamship  service  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
steamship  line  having  secured  a  ten  years'  contract  from  the  colonial 
government  for  a  winter  service  at  an  annual  subsidy  of  $17,000.  The 
effect  of  all  this  will  be  to  substantially  convert  Nassau  into  an  active, 
bustling  American  town.  The  character  of  the  city  is  already  chang- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  unquestionably  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
widespread  development  that  will  end  in  the  entire  colony  being  dom- 
inated and  controlled  by  American  capital,  influence,  and  business 
activity  in  the  comparatively  near  future, 

Thos.  J.  McLaim.  Qmrnd. 

Nassau,  May  10,  1900. 


Import*  at  tht  Bnhamn  T»landt/iir  the  yenr  ended  Tkeemher  SI,  1S99. 


poDndi-.i 

Flour,  wheat,  and  rye.Mrrele.. 
GInuid  other flplrith  ..galkiiu--| 


Amo.«,t^' 

B,07B.TB 

l,M4.7ft 

319.112.82 

M,3n.*B 

2.4SS.2B 

IKI.«S 

OKttt  Btttdn,  Dniled  State*. 
Do. 

United  atateik 


Do. 
Omt  Britain.  United  SUM*. 
Halted  Slalou 

Do. 
United  gtateii,  West  IndlpK. 

I>o. 
United  sulfa.  Oreat  Brllsln. 


Do. 
United  Statex,  Om 


Untied  Sta'm. 


United  fitat«fc 

»-     Google 
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TmporU  at  Ihe  Bahama  Itlandtfor  the  ytnr  ended  Dteemher  SI,  1899 — Ctondnaed. 


Laths  aitd  crate  ends,  .bundles. 
Mat: 


Nalli>,lnm .poondii.. 

OstaBDd  brui bnabels.. 

(Ml: 

KetiMenc gmllona. . 

PotalOM  Bnii  other  vegetables, 


UDrtAned  .. 


TnrtlMbell 

Wblakr gallora, 

Wlilal^ dmeD  qnutt. 


Quantity 
(Untied 
eialea 


80,800. 
97|380.' 


Cmmtrlea  whence  Imported. 


Uulted  States. 


QreBt  Brilaln,  United  RtalcH. 

Do. 
United  States. 
I  UtilledRtateK.Orcal  Britain. 
United  Stales.  West  lndl». 


United  8t«tea.  Oreat  BrIUin. 

West  Indies. 
United  gtate*. 

United  States.  Great  Britain. 
Variolu  coumrlt*. 
United  States.  Oreat  Britain. 
Do. 

Do. 
United  Slates,  West  Indiw. 


ExportM  from  the  Bahamn*  for  Qu  year  ended  Deeemher  SI,  1899. 


C-iuntrics  whither  cxpiirlcrt. 


Curios,  marine 

Dr;  Boods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc 

Fruit  and  vegetables: 

Grape  fnill ntunber.. 

Ulzed 

HaHKoea number.. 

Oraocea do... 

Pineapples do. . . 

Preserved  gnavaa casea. 

Preserved  plneapplea do. . . 

Hemp,  Bahama pounds. 

Bides number. 

Bait bushels. 

Shells 

Bhells,  turtle pounds. 

Bponges do... 


11,600.  Of 
1,9M.1C 


i3;.9».ia 

7».9Q 
17,796.26 


United  SUCop, 


Unitt-d  gUI<-4.  Great  Bi 


)t;lc 
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it  OieporU  of  the  Bahamn  Itlnndt  for  the  ymr  enrUd  Dfcembrr  St,  1899. 
ENTERED. 

Bleiunera.     |  SalUog  Tcnel& 
<o.  I   Tona.    |  No.  I   Toat. 


Untied  Statot. . . 
Soath  America. 
Amerlon  oaan 
Indlea. 


poaoBioDi  In  WeM 


I  Amcriisn 
I      Indies. 
Dauiiih United  Kingdom. 

Bpanlnh 


AmeTl<*D  poaenlona  In  Wen 


121,001 

s,a«) 


131.  \» 
48,922 


23.1*1 

10,340 


'    S13  I    «ig,9Tl  I    S46  I      !6,lTnl    S&7  '      4m,M> 


Fl«. 

From  or  lo- 

SteamenL 

BftlllOKvemrl*. 

TOWI. 

NO. 

T^IU. 

No. 

Ton.. 

No. 

Tons. 

Britlph 

rmiHl  Ktnidnm 

11 

B 

8fi,«ft 

IS 

10,188 
"354 

n 

'sar"™-"""- 

10 

m,8e« 

81 

10,846 

171 

'KSr —*"■»»■'" 

27 

*5,4I» 

M,eag 

* 

m 

\ 

48.073 

■; 

1.191 

2ft 

BriMfw«rtIndJ«. 

1 

428 

238 

1 

BpKntah 

India. 

1 

*» 

12 

Bl 

Is 

15,™ 

is;  861 

•KS--— '°""""'"" 

■" 

46^813 

341 

24,81.7 

•» 
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ImpOTli  and  exporlM  betioeen  the  Bahama  Itland*  and  the  I'niled  SUUft/nr  Iheytnr  1899. 


BlcyclcB number. 


Electrical  applluicea 

Earthenware,  sUmrare,  u 


...pouiula. 


Hardware  and  tlDwai«,dDtlalde... 


Palatoea  and  other  vegetables bairels. 

"•—  poonda. 


Shingli 


Uninanuhuitured ponnda. 


TnttlMhell _ 

Wooleii,  cotton,  llDen,  aiid  illk  goods 

PreieiTedtrulta,fldi,meBlii,eto 

Bnrk  pounds. 

mil  la: 

OrapelrDlt nombcT. 

Pineapples do... 

Sundry  klndB 

Preaerved casv. 

Shells 

Slaal  hemp pouods. 

Spongea do... 

1^1  rtS.  live <lo... 

Turtle-ehell do. . . 


28,724.06  :. 

2.MD.S0  . 

2, 833. SO  :. 

2.0M.B0,. 
13, 47*.  15  . 

%H&.oa  . 

S0,9?7.05  . 
29,267.16  ,. 
10,151.00  '. 

T,0S6.I»  j. 

8,^5.60   . 

13,018.32   . 


8,837.80  ... 
19,ESa.»  ... 
1,172.90  .. 
2,2B.ai  ... 
181,114.80  ... 
SS,SIS.Ml.. 


82, 448. 26 

236,771. 1» 
2. 389. 06 
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gUPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

In  answer  to  Department  circular  of  July  25,  1900,  the  following  in 
submitted : 

The  general  report  foi-warded  in  May  last  on  the  buBinesd  of  this 
colonv  for  18ii9  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  added  for  the  lu^it  alx  months  of  1899,  and  reliabk  Htatiutics  for  the 
tirat  half  of  1900  are  not  yet  obtainable. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is  small  and, as  a  rule,  remains  steady,  the 
principal  exports  being  agricultural  products,  fruits,  salt,  shells, 
sponges,  and  sisal.  The  total  value  of  exports  and  imports  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  Mnounted  to  about  »2,000,000. 

Tne  exports  were  made  up  of  sponges,  pineapples,  sisal  hemp,  grape 
fruit,  oranges,  shells,  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  ana  salt  while  the  imports 
consist«d  of  bicj'cles,  beer,  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes, 
hardware,  furniture,  lurabei-,  live  cattle,  machinery,  ice,  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  ready-made  clothing,  and  tobacco. 

There  is  little  sale  of  agricultural  machinery,  as  the  soil  is  too  rocky 
for  ita  use.  There  are  no  railways  or  hoi'se  cara.  A  small  amount  of 
shipbuilding  goes  on,  the  vessels  built,  however,  averaging  only  25  or 
30  tons,  and  being  used  for  fishing  and  turtling.  The  material  used 
in  their  construction  are  imported  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  machinery  used  in  the  sisal  industry. 

The  Bank  of  Nassau  supplies  all  needed  banking  facilities  and  is 
liberal  in  its  dealings  with  customers.  It  issues  i24,000  of  its  own 
bills,  which  find  general  circulation.  American  gold  makes  up  one- 
half  of  the  money  used  in  the  colony.  American  paper  money  and 
Bntish  silver  represent  the  rest.  All  American  money  is  at  par  with 
British  gold,  except  silver  coin,  which  is  at  4  per  cent  discount. 

There  have  of  late  been  no  changes  in  customs  and  port  regulations, 
tariff  rates,  telegraphic  service,  harbor  facilities,  nuarantine  regula- 
tions, freight  or  passenger  rates,  patent  or  copyright  laws,  trade-marks, 
or  laws  requiring  goods  to  show  country  of  origin,  except  that  the  fee 
for  filing  an  appfication  for  a  patent  has  been  increased  from  f  10  to  ^48. 

No  fault  is  found  by  the  merchants  in  the  way  American  goods  are 
packed,  and  the  present  methods  can  be  safely  continued. 

The  export  and  import  trade  of  this  colony  has  for  many  years  been 
slowly  but  steadily  drifting  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
until  we  have  now  nearly  80  per  cent  of  it.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many.  The  Unit«d  States  is  much  nearer  the  Bahamas.  We  have  three 
steamers  per  month  to  New  York,  and  numerous  sailing  vessels  ply 
between  the  two  countries.  Exchange  is  low  and  plentiful  and  freight 
is  cheap.  Xew  York  merchants  have  studied  the  wants  of  the  colo- 
nists and  fill  orders  accordingly. 

Again,  the  United  States  furnishes  a  good  market  for  all  exports 
from  the  Bahamas,  the  proceeds  being  naturally  invested  in  American 
goods  and  manufactures. 

About  the  only  lines  of  trade  that  require  the  taking  out  of  a  license 
are  the  drug  and  liquor  businesses.  Commercial  travelers  need  no 
special  permits.  No  passports  are  required.  There  are  no  regulations 
of  n  discriminating  character  affecting  American  vessels  or  trade. 

ThOS.  J.  Mc^AIK,  C'oJIJful. 

Nassau,  OeUher  8,  J900. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 an  D.qit.zeaovGoOQlc 
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BARBADOS. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  depreission  which  existed  in  Barba- 
dos in  1898  was  not  dispolled  in  1899,  it  ia  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  island  passed  tbrough  the  year  without  any  serious  financial 
collapse.  The  drought  in  1899  was  unparalleled,  the  total  rainfall  for 
the  year  being  only  49  inches,  and  the  growing  crop  auffered  severely 
in  consequence. 

RKVENrK   AND   RXPENDITURK. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  $1,080,110,  as  against  $914,410  in 
1898.  This  inci-ease  was,  however,  due  to  specific  receipts,  such  as 
imperial  grants  made  hy  the  British  Government  in  aid  of  the 
sufferers  from  the  hurricane  in  September,  1898,  and  to  ennhle  the 
sugar  planters  to  carry  on  the  working  of  their  estates.  If  these  amounts 
were  deducted,  the  revenue  would  show  a  deci-eaae  of  about  $11,815  on 
that  of  1898.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $1,039,414,  as  against 
$929,300  in  1898.  This  increase  I  learn,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  disbursements  from  the  imperial  grants  before  mentioned  had 
to  be  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grant  was  included  in  the  revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  various  departments  in  1899.  The  actual 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $95,875.  During 
the  year,  the  taiiff  was  rearranged,  and  it  is  doubtful  wnether  the 
decrease  in  the  re\-enue  was  due  to  that  fact  or  to  further  depression  in 
trade,  involving  a  continued  loss  of  purchasing  power.  Keceipts  from 
excise  duties  show  a  steady  decline.  In  1896,  the  excise  duty  on  rum 
was  increa£ed,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  advanced  duty  would 
realize  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $250,000  a  year.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  a  marked  falling  off  in  excise  receipts  has  taken  place.  The 
adoption  of  the  penny  postage  in  1899  did  not  cause  the  loss  expected, 
the  actual  I'cceipts  at  the  post-office  for  the  year  being  $80,433.84. 

REClPttOOlTT. 

The  question  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  hat  cn^^j^ed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  I  have  already  reported  on  this  subject 
in  my  supplementary  report  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899.' 
The  convention  still  remains  unratified.  The  people  here  are  of  opin- 
ion that,  as  sugar  is  bought  in  bond,  any  change  in  the  tariff  levied  in 
the  United  States  will  make  hut  little  difference  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
planters  here.  They  also  believe  that  in  the  event  of  ratification,  labor 
will  o))tain  some  slight  advantage  at  the  expense  of  capital.  After  the 
tariff  had  beenmodifiedtomeet  the  exigencies  of  the  convention,  it  was 
found  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  alx»ut  $125,000.  How  this  was 
to  he  met  presented  a  serious  problem,  as  all  the  usual  branches  by 
which  taxation  could  be  increased  were  fully  utilized.  In  this  quandary, 
it  was  evident  that  capital  would  have  to  furnish  the  amount,  but 
whether  it  was  to  be  raised  by  a  police  tax  on  land  or  by  a  stamp  duty 
the  legislature  was  unable  to  decide.  Eventually,  after  great  opposi- 
tion, bills  increa.sing  the  tax  on  land  by  75  per  cent  and  levying  a 
stamp  duty  were  passed,  but  it  was  determined  that  this  new  form  of 
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taxation  should  not  come  into  operation  until  the  convention  was  rati- 
fied, and  there  would  now  appear  to  be  a  desire  nut  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention. It  may,  however,  t>e  pointed  out  that  the  remodeled  tariflf 
has  been  put  into  force  in  the  sanie  manner  m  if  the  convention  v&a 
already  an  accomplished  fact. 

COMHBBCB. 

The  imports  for  1899  amounted  to  »4.990.030,  as  against  J5,156.i71.63 
in  1898.  Of  this  amount,  |2,039,O35.U8  came  from  the  United  States, 
being  an  increase  of  $79,217.92  on  1898. 

The  total  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  14,229,960,  as 
compared  with  $3,745,134.54  in  1898.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  1899  amounted  to  $2,325,235.82,  giving  an  increase  on 
1898  of  $321,537.08.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  composed 
chiefly  of  food  stuffs,  and  under  this  head  can  be  included  all  the  arti- 
cles whicl^  comprise  the  necessities  of  life.  Only  a  very  small  (quan- 
tity of  provisions  is  grown  in  the  island,  and  this  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  which  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  one-tenth  of  the  population.  The  laboring  man, 
if  bo  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  proprietor  of  one  acre  of  land, 
immediatelv  plants  sugar  cane.  Food  has,  therefore,  to  be  procured 
from  outaiae,  and  in  this  respect  the  United  States  holds  tne  entire 
market.  In  the  words  of  a  former  report  made  from  this  consulate, 
"There  is  probably  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  dependent  on 
an  alien  country  for  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  as  Barbados  is  on 
the  United  States."  Canada  has  evidently  become  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a  footing  hei-e.  At  present, 
however,  intercourse  between  the  two  places  is  infrequent  and  freights 
abnormally  high,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  immediate  danger, 
although  any  laxity  on  the  part  of  United  States  exporters  will  be 
promptly  made  use  of  by  our  Canadian  neighbors.  The  textile  mar- 
ket is  confined  almost  solely  to  Great  Britain,  and  clothing  of  good 
quality  can  be  purchased  at  particularly  low  rates.  One  or  two  Ameri- 
can houses  have  lately  made  an  effort  in  this  direction  and  sent  repre- 
sentatives with  samples  to  this  place.  In  conversation  with  these  gen- 
tlemen 1  gathei-ed  that  in  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  and  fancy  articles 
the  United  States  can  easily  supply  better  and  cheaper  articles,  and 
that  in  several  instances  American  goods  are  being  sold  in  the  stores 
without  the  fact  that  they  were  American  being  advertised.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  this  branch  appears  to  be  the  system  of 
credit  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  houses  are  too  closely  connected 
with  English  firms  to  be  desirous  of  starting  another  venture.  About 
5(M>  United  States  bicycles  are  in  daily  use,  and  appear  to  stand  the 
climate  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

AOBICULTUBB. 

A  department  of  agriculture  was  established  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year,  and  is  doing  good  work.  The  main  objec^ts 
are  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  capabuitiea  of  the  land,  to  assist  in 
introducing  the  necessary  improvements  in  ^riculture,  and  to  encour- 
age the  starting  of  other  industries  as  a  supplement  to  the  grawth  of 
the  cune  and  as  a  sulistitute  in  those  pUces  where  the  sugar  industry 
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can  no  longer  be  economicsllj  carried  on.  The  Department  also  pro- 
poses to  make  arrangements  for  founding  agricultural  scholarships, 
for  providing  agricultural  teaching  in  primary  schools,  and  for  hold- 
ing agriculturafexhibitions. 

A  couple  of  English  capitalists  visited  the  island  in  1899  to  investi- 
gate prevailing  conditions,  with  a  special  view  to  the  sugar  industry. 
A  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  planters  by  which  thev  were  to  be  V^d 
t2.40perton  for  canes,  to  be  worked  in  a  factory  to  be  erected.  The 
scheme  was  considered  and  rejected,  as  it  was  not  believed  to  present 
any  advantage  to  the  planter. 


The  total  number  of  vessels  which  called  here  in  1899  was  1,559, 
being  a  decrease  of  384  on  1898.  Of  this  number,  128  were  American. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shipping  trade  of  Barbados  is  decreas- 
ing every  year.  Since  the  Spanish- American  war,  a  number  of  vessels 
which  formerly  stopped  at  this  port  for  orders  now  proceed  direct  to 
ports  in  Porto  Bico  and  Cuba.  With  this  yearly  decrease  in  sailing 
vessels,  no  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  steamers  to  call  here,  and 
the  people  have  the  daily  mortification  of  seeing  the  latter  pass  through 
the  harbor  on  their  way  to  St.  Lucia  to  coal.  The  harbor  of  Bridge- 
town is  an  open  roadstead,  and  vessels  drawing  more  than  13  feet  can 
not  lie  alongside  the  docks.  A  jetty  at  which  steamers  could  ooal 
could  be  easily  erected  at  moderate  cost.  This  scheme  has  been  mooted 
for  some  time,  but  the'  Government  does  not  appear  willing  to  take 
steps  in  this  (Erection,  and  1  am  informed  that  it  has  been  left  for  a 
German  steamship  line  to  take  the  initiative.  Thb  company  has  pur- 
chased a  spot  of  land  on  the  seaboard  of  the  harbor,  and  intends  to 
erect  a  pier  at  which  three  steamers  can  coal  at  the  same  time.  Opera- 
tions have  not  yet  been  commenced.  Should  they  be  carried  through, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable  venture  to  the 
promoters  and  a  boon  to  the  island. 

Quarantine  regulations  are  rigidly  imposed,  and  ships  from  Brazilian 
ports  are  quarantined  with  very  few  exceptions.  This  may  hamper 
steomers  desirous  of  coaling  here,  but,  doubtless,  remedial  measures 
will  be  adopted. 

EBnORATION. 

With  the  overabundant  population  in  the  island,  emigration  is  always 
a  matter  of  consideration.  With  the  laboring  classes,  however,  tne 
idea  is  not  popular,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  persuaded  to 

Suit  the  island.  Those  that  do  so  are  generally  the  industrious,  while 
le  idlers  remain.  With  the  middle  classes  there  appeal's,  however,  to 
be  a  mania  for  emigration  to  the  United  States.  With  that  object 
they  diligently  acquire  (18  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  passage  and 
t30  to  show  on  arrival  at  New  York,  and  joyously  set  forth  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  Und  of  promise.  Nearly  every  steamer  to 
New  York  takes  an  avera^  of  twenty  of  these  passengers,  most  of 
them  young  women  who  nave  no  idea  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  sole  capital  lies  in  the  $30  they  carry  with  them. 
It  roust,  however,  be  confessed  that  they  appear  to  succ^,  as  I  am 
informM  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  obtain  situations,  and  few 
ever  return.  This  stream  ot  emigration  to  the  United  States  shows 
no  signs  of  waning,  but  is  rather  on  the  increase. 
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The  BaLTbados  Bailvay  Company  recommenced  operations  in  1899 
with  a  narrow-eauge  line,  care  and  engines  being  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  ruling  stock  works  satisfactorily  and  traffic  is  success- 
fully carried  on. 

lite  Barbadoe  Oil  Comj^ny  has,  I  am  informed,  expended  about 
$100,000  on  itx  works,  but  the  flow  of  petroleum  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  shipment. 

The  health  of  the  island  was  excellent  last  year. 

Abthur  B,  St.  Hill,  Vice-Gmsul. 

Barbados,  Au^fv^t  £^  1900. 
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SirPPLEUENTARY. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Department's 
circular  of  July  25,  last,  I  present  herewith  the  following  supplemen- 
tary report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Barbados  during  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1900. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  from  January  1  to  Jtine  80  was  $441,508. 
The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  $438,240.  The  baunce 
in  the  treasury  on  June  30  was  $99,140.  The  imposition  of  a  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  largely  responsible  for  these  figures. 

The  sugar  crop,  which  was  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  in  1899, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  be  about  5,000  tons  less  than  in  1898.  The  mar- 
ket price  of  sugar,  however,  has  been  steady  during  the  past  six  months 
and  nas  averaged  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
preceding  three  years.  This  increase  in  the  price  of  the  staple  product 
nas  prevented  any  serious  financial  collapse,  and  has  enabled  many  of 
the  mhabitants  to  tide  over  their  pecuniair  embarrassments.  The  out- 
look for  the  next  season  may  be-said  to  bo  decidedly  cheerful,  as  the 
growing  crop  is  estimated  to  be  one  of  the  finest  the  island  has  ever 
producM,  and  the  market  remains  firm.  In  1889,  the  island  produced 
85,261  tons  of  sugar.  Next  year's  crop,  it  is  thought  by  many,  will 
exceed  these  figures.  Hot  suns  and  heavy  rains  have  alternated,  Mid 
the  canes  are  .fine  and  healthy,  while  in  many  places  their  growth  is 
equal  to  that  usually  expected  about  December. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  quantity  of  the  imports  during  the 
six  months,  but  the  indications  are  that  they  reached  an  aver^i^  figure. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1899,'  I  mentioned  that Cftnada  was  making 

'See  preceding  report.  ii     i     VTt.)OQIC 
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an  effort  to  obtain  a  firoi  footing  in  the  West  Indian  market.  During 
the  past  six  months,  these  efforts  have  been  increased,  and  are  now 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  has  lately  granted 
ft  subsidy  of  (1135,000  to  a  steamship  line  to  run  steamers  regularly 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  greatest  drawback  to  Cana- 
dian trade  in  these  waters  h^  hitherto  been  the  scant  conamunication 
between  the  We^t  Indies  and  Canada,  and  with  this  obstruction  removed 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  Canada  being  a  serious  rival  of  the  United 
States  for  the  foodstuff  market.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  people 
here  would  heartily  welcome  any  measure  to  bring  about  improved 
commercial  relations  with  Canada.  The  most  serious  hindrance  in  this 
connection  appears  to  be  the  fact,  which  West  Indians  recognize,  that 
Canada's  su^r  consumption  is  about  125,000  tons  per  year,  wbiic  the 
West  Indies  annually  produce  over  250,000.  Thus,  only  a  partial 
market  would  be  afforded  in  return  for  talcing  Canada's  foodstuffs,  and 
the  problem  would  be  how  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  125,000  tons  in 
an  antagonized  American  market.  Canada  already  grants  a  preferen- 
tial duty  of  25  per  cent  on  colonial  produce. 

The  health  or  the  island  has  been  good. 

Arthur  B.  St.  Hill,  Tlcu-  Cotund. 

Barbados,  ikstiih-r  16,  1900. 


BBRMUDA. 

I   submit   below  statement   of   the  comnien-ial   movement  of   the 
colony  in  1891*: 

Impitrttfiir  the  twdve  numOtt  nidrd  Uefember  SI,  18S9. 

From  tlie  United  States $1, 11I9,.S;M.33 

Fnim  till;  Cniiwi  KidK-lnm $508,101.53      ' 

From  the  Dominion  of  Canwla 101,173.81 

From  the  Weet  I  ndiea 42, 815. 46 

712,  OHO.  BO 

From  Germanv 705. 64 

From  Holland' 535.32 

From  Teneritle 7, 684. 20 

8,92,Mfl 

Grand  total 1,920,360.09 

From  the  United  Statw 1,1(»,334.33 

From  all  other  couiitrieH 721, 015. 76 

1,920, 350.  OS 

StalemetU  in  ilttilt  •,/  Ihr  im/iom  irdii   Itermuda  _/i(r  Oir  ye<it  1S99,  m  /umitliM  by  the 
auiomf  nrithnrihet. 

Aaricnltuntl  im|>lementK |1, 245. 82 

iftrdwwre 24,064.84 

Bicydee 28.770.75 

Bicyde  litlinKB 4, 404. 18 

Klectrica!  Roods 1,450.22 

Photograph  goods 2, 660. 84 

Rope 4,151.12 

Funiitur« 36, 975. 67 

™atf 2,627.91 

^rriafcea 7  eS8. 60 

Earthenware 1,065.76 

rertihaeTB..., , 28,548.89 

. J143, 852.60 
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Building  materialH $U ,  334. 08 

Bos  materials 15, 884. 79 

Lumber 21,563.46 

$4S.  762. 33 

Leather  roanufacturen 45, 117.32 

Metal  m&nufacturae II 1 ,  851).  66 

Machinery 22, 429.  70 

34, 28tt.  36 

Glaaaware 5, 022. 23 

Jewelry— plated  ware 11, 008. 22 

C%arB,  cigarelfa,  and  tobowo 15, 509. 56 

Drugs Ill,  305. 41 

Coar. 25.889.78 

Butter $61,021.04 

Cheese , 12,808.63 

Coffee  and  «K»a 4, 885. 97 

Tea Il,«i5.(» 

Sugar 15,013.15 

Hard  bread— blBcuit 11,373.01 

Candles 433.11 

Confectiouery 4, 822. 71 

Flour 78,472.32 

Eggs 5,431.02 

Fruit: 

Dried 8,998.16 

Freeh 10,015.26 

Canned  goods 38, 941. 73 

Groceries 26,300.83 

l«rd 6,782.20 

Potatoes 7,533.35 

ProvUons 8e,3!«.74 

Rice 749.44 

Soap  and  starch 11, 3.34. 08 

Vtaetablee 3,022.10 

406, 882. 9.^ 

Beef,  qaart«rH 36, 795. 61 

Poultry 3,647.68 

Sheep 13,163.88 

Oxen  and  cows a3,I03.64 

186, 610. 81 

Maltliiiuora 3,474.68 

Whtoky 3,557.41 

Wire 1,713.01 

8, 745. 10 

Oil: 

Kemsene 26,181.77 

Paint 3,440.«1! 

Clothing $14,258,86 

Cotton  goods 41,219.26 

Klkgowls 3,7ia01 

WooUMgoodH 2,116.93 

Fluicy  goods 6, 482. 18 

67, 7i«.  2:* 

Bran 19,174.01 

Hay ; 7.985.93 

Meal : 8.808.37 

Oats 23,724.19 

Com 21,651.06 

81,343.56 

Homes 10.6.96.57 

Paper 4,248.46 

Stationery 4, 190. 06 

B[)oka 8, 163. 23 

Uiscellaneoaa 47,279.17 

1,190,334.33 
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616  COSDCEECIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

KrjiorU/or  tlir  yeiir  1899. 

To  the  United  Stotea 1675,220:30 

To  the  United  Kinjtdoni 10, 03S.  60 

To  the  Dominion  ol  Canada 12, 448.  ft2 

ToWestlndiea 14,580.01 

Total 612,288.43 

Kxportfi  lo  the  I'nilfd  Slalcn,  tu  per  return  of  lite  incoire  txnii-. 

Net  values $525, 017.64 

Charges 27,133.66 

Total 552,151.30 

Differences  are  atx^ounted  for  by  iupruhandiMfl  shipped  via  New  York 
to  England — speeie  and  other  items — not  passing  through  the  consulate. 
W.  Maxwell  Greene,  OorumL 
Hamilton,  .huie  30,  1900. 


Digeti  nf  the 

Arrowroot 1307. 44 

Banana  bnlbe 4. 87 

Barrels,  empty,  keroeene 496. 50 

Brandy 985.46 

Bric-a-brac 87. 60 

Cedar  boArde 3. 54 

Cherry  juice 62. 45 

Cigarette  paper 91.25 

Fruit 16.78 

HogBbeade, empty,  for  Cuba.  510. 87 

Household  efiecta 772. 66 

Lily  bud«,  as  cut  flowers 1, 074. 90 

Lily  bulbs 58,3.52.51 

Old  metals 101.46 

Onions 316,766.75 


Imok/'rr  the  yrnr  1899. 

Onion  seed 

E^lm  leaves 

Planle 

Potatoes 

Ketumed  American  goods. . .      4,  < 

Rum 

Spirits  and  wine 2, 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 5, 

Wfiieky  14,. 

Net  totalH 525,1 

Charges 27, 

Totals 562, 


145.29 
136.74 

767.90 


KjjxitI'  fn/m  Mermwl'i  /•• 

ll.r 

ymr  IS99 

,«,*,, 

~ 



«.. 

To  Pnlttd  Klngrtom: 

371 
1,509 

t2,23R.W 

'866.23 

Tallow 

.-.hackk'^: 

To  nnmlnion  of  Ciinada; 

Amiwroot 

Bulbs 

C«b1»,  empty 


Bpedi 
Veset 


'egeMUce. 
'rolal.... 


BRITISH   VEST   INDIES:   BERMUDA. 

Krparlf/n/m  Jirrmudafur  the  i/ear  1S99 — Continued. 


Value,  IQ- 
clodlns  oota 
uid  cluisea 
(reddCMlo 
AiMrlGaD 
I    doJIkn). 


West  IndinlBtanrtn.  etc.: 

a.  an 

'!« 

S 

^Ss 

LSKW 

Total 

1*,  680. 01 

Untied  Statoiol  AmertpH^ 

1 

B,i<a.ii 

P~=5||f«*- 

Hi 

so 

lOT 

4:| 

ilil 

8;4«.*8 

ImpvrtK  III  Bermiulafiir  Oir  year  1S99. 


SS'.'.r'.'r'r'".";:;::; 

".":...™b,„.. 

2 

Building  material 

^m 

ckrthini;:::.:.:::;;:::.:::. . . 

'"^''g^- 

^^^■:^EE£ 

"-.mbet.. 

::::::'^'5r- 

1 

Ss^:::::::::;:::: 

do.... 

4S3 

gSI^::::::::::::::: 

t- 

333 
261 

SBp^-e; 

:::::::::::t::: 

do.... 

m 

OHiandpalDU 

OHmen-Hslom 

::::::::::|:::: 

S03 

i:S 

Kik  goods 

Soap  and  slareh 

;Ei"*r 

NN 

7,4I1.C8 
1I.«I3.9T 

10,«I3.S4 

i.mss 

i,eei.T4 

6.E1S.M 

'483.11 

s,tm.ta 
T^mai 
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COMMEBCIAL  8BLATI0N8 — AMMUAL  BBFOBTtS. 
ImpvrtK  lit  Hemaulu /or  the  year  ISyO — Coutimiwl. 


DmerlpUon. 

QuanUty. 

Value 
dollan). 

raoH  iKiTKn  KlNenoH— vo 

tinned. 

3« 
46 

1«,900 

:l 

wo 

Ill 

:li 

8.T22.87 

S^ZIr!  12 
11,781.80 
12,«».W 

1.017.10 

Do. 

Free. 

laeaTperM. 

{-.pergallon. 

gsS" 

.-■•S.'SJS:: 

coi3tai«.. :::":;:::::::::::;::::' 

■■■"■jr 

Malt  liquor 

.'.rSS^:: 

ton».. 

30b.  per  hogitivad. 

an  per  ccotad  vulcireia. 

508,101.63 

... 

St4 

456, 8W 
*2 

i.sas 

28 

181 
188 

!:a 

6.940 

'""  ■"""»"  '■' "" 

a;  042: 88 
14,180.  SB 

6,  mile 

IB4.W 

,,Si 

.::Si 

a,a».9S 

5.246.0* 
B.M8.20 

elm.  45 

III 

'744:67 
2,Bi8S.9B 

'■S:S 

091.04 

'l83.«» 

822.44 

788.  S7 
1,051.10 

5,.rc«ntH.vaU™n. 

laWiiiiiii::.;;:.;;::::::: 

wot.. 

Do. 
Do. 

ffi: 

s-e;;ee;e;;;;;:  '""' 

::"r'5r:: 

Do. 

sa^^""^ 

Do. 

HardwMO 

Har 

Jewelry  and  pUled  ware 

fctiii:::::::::::::::::::: 

do.... 

fcet.. 

117,000 

ifi.-m 

641 

1 

15.B60 

4' 

m 

1 

FOUtOKB 

..t«taj».. 

KS" 

r^pcr 

£ 

5r^;;;:;;;;:;;;:;:::::::;::::;:: 

..(MClUKea.. 

:;..::.r:: 

Do. 

ffi: 

..pavkagea.. 

Free. 

Cigarettes 

5b.  per  gallon. 

Toh^!S^""" 

,;*>-■■ 

4b.  each. 

Whtaky 

ai;\-;--.v:.vr-v.v:.v 

..packages.. 

101,173.61 

1,1W,S84.S2 

■-■ 

.-.piaiSS:: 

82.73  1          Do. 
2.869.08  .         Do. 

"■il',:,„l. Google 

-paokago... 

.w 

BRITISH    WEST   INDIIO*:    BEUHUDA. 
Jm]M,rU  at  lirrmud-ijiir  llu-  yiir  WW' — ('ontiliued. 


— 

(iiuuiUly. 

V«lue       1 

American 

dollan). 

""-— ™' 

"•""■"'"»"■>■ 

•:B39 

1 
*1»}.0S 

42, 816. « 

JiANV. 

:::::::::::'T^r\: 

do«n.. 

C[«Hni 

Mmlt  liquor 

"■i 

ma) 
m.«e 

70S.M 

.^™, 

vum  H.> 

...lnmn6er..| 


I  An.  per  tlioUBiid. 


"""  '■'""" 

"^-"'r:^::! 

1 

10 

ITMS 

Iiaimrlt  iiinl  rjiHirU  lieliivm  limittuUt  ittul  Ihe  Viuled  StiUrtJirr  llif  f/fir  U 


Aerlcnltaisl  Imptementu pnvkiiKcs. 

Wi-ycle  fltiing?! do... 

BiTf.  qimrUTs  (il do. . . 

Hmti do,.. 

Bicul do... 

Bill  I'l  lug  materiulK do... 

Box  malerlalii boxee. 

fioHU Dumbei. 

ClBndlcN packages. 

ChrsK. . .  .■.'.'.■.■.■.".■.'■.■■.'■     ■.■.'■.■.■  ■.■.'.■.■.■.■.'.'.■.'■.■  ■,'.(on«; 

Clothing jiwliaKeB. 

CoSeeandcuciH tans. 

Com biiEfheln. 

Confectionery piK-kageg. 

Cotton  gooil- do... 

Dnipi do... 

Era do... 

Electric goinlri... .-.- — .....do,,. 

Fcrtiiiieni,.'.  i!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!^ "!"";;  ;!;!l!!!do!!! 
nincygoodn do... 

Fnilt.dricd"l^i!l!'''";'!!!"""''!-""!!'"!do!!! 

Fnillii«ndini9it.i-niim-il do... 

Furniture do. .. 

Olasware - -..-... -  —  -..-.. do... 

Gmrerles do. . . 

tia»llneanilimi>l>thn Knilons. 

Hkt imckageB. 

Hardware do. .. 

Jewelry  and  plated  wan; do... 

Lard tons. 

Leather  mAnufactunK imckaireii. 

Lumber feet. 


13, 3U 
IW.218 


ll>,»IM.T9 

'■mlii 


1».-Jfi7 

aHlsM-BS 

•(.\      t.Mi' 
.0  I       21,  H! 
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620  COMMEECIAL  BELATI0H8 — AKNUAL  BEPOBT9. 

Impnrln  and  exports  Mireen  Sermudn  and  the  VniUd  SUUex/nr  Ihr  year  IS99 — ContM. 


AtUclex. 

impocl.. 

Amounl. 

porta. 

Amoonul       V.lue. 

V«luc. 

;ee;;3^: 

1,(07 
46S 

22.429.70 
8,8(8.88 
8,085.36 
31^620.3^ 
Sa,181.77 

7:bS».84 

"ill 
..!S:E 
,!:ffi:i 
'iS:8! 
'S;?il:!! 
■!:£$ 

Siffii 

1:S:iS 

B,474:» 
I3S,l<S.e4 

S,43fi,8H 

BiS 

i,«aB.« 

Ssr^:::::::::::::::::::: 

200 

^^EEEE. 

»0,178 

"a 

M 

s 

67 
1,116 

l.&H 
SS 
B31 

S28.M0 

S3 
1.949 

i,es9 

asii 

SSS^EEEE}}} 

&;;:;;;;;;;;;;;:;:;;;;;;;■ 

::;;::::::ir:'3Sf;. 

Sfe.:;:.:;;.::;.:;:::: 

] 

aSIS*;:..::::::::::::: 

::::::::::.r:'Sr:: 

1,604 

8."a4i"i6 

galloDg.. 

gST"" £"■■ 

tons- 

aofen.. 

be»d.. 

SS'SKii.:;:;::::: -:::• 

SSJ? 

::;::::::::i«S:: 

Aww»o« v'^- 

430 

s,iea.23 

SSSiia;;;;;";:;;:;;;.;.- 

*.*;SI:i; 

SSSSS&s 

'-^sr- 

BpStt :::;:::::;:::::;;::;;;::: 

1«S 

•sS 

sa 

Jo-- 

312!  MOW 

119,316.85 

l,199,8S4.a2 

675,220.30 

yarigaliim  nlihe.  }iort  11/  Beniatdnftir  the  Iweliie  mmUfor  ended  Dfceml>fT  31,  1899. 


!  Number. 

Tonnage. 

Prom  Ihfl  UDlted  SUIm: 

187 
26 

,m 

232 

To  the  United  BtatM: 

1»9 

_ 

270,  NT 

TOBllodieTcountriea: 

229 

461 

BBITIBB   WEST  INDIES:   BERHTIDA.  631 

DetaUtd  tiatemera  n/ mwigalion  lU  the  part  of  Btrmtida  for  the  year  ended  Deeember  SI, 


Finr- 

Enwred. 

Cleared. 

S.e«n™ 

^iT™"|    '^'■ 

leunen. 

«^u^^ 

Totkl. 

Js...j    T 

No.  1  Tont  '  No. 

To™. 

No 

G,5U 

18 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

289.  DM 

■i 

8.107 

iiis 

3,G8> 

1 

8.H* 
1,436 

187 

t^T^ 

13       ^36 

S 

""i\"\-z 

2      i.w 

a:  171 

S,5S» 

8,307 

V^ 

Entered. 

Cleared.      ' 

Prom  or  U>- 

No.     ToniL 

s»"^'"-|    -niui. 

»«™.,. 

S^Un^v^ 

TOUI. 

No.|  Ton^  JNo. 

TODI. 

Ko.    Ton.. 

No. 

Todit 

No. 

Tom. 

AnaDU 

1       ;    ' 

W  1  W.776 
1  1    4,106 

6 

2.887. 

19     B2,t«l 

67    «e,«M 
1         u 
10   a].«4 

2           848 

71 

as 

4fll 

? 

.1,28! 

81,  U« 

1  '    l!«>4 

1 

llfiSS 

\<vs 

■    ' 

V  !:S2 

1  1  i,a«i 

1    } 

1 

\Z 

%  JiS 
'i  'SS 

.Ms 

1 «;«« 

'    4,M2 

8]  ^saa 

1 

1C8 

1 

Si; 

S  1    4,7M 

I  1    2,617 

'•S 

T     11,014 
t\    6,882 

1 

771       i 

■TlTm 

Jl  J-K 

IG 

10.4ffl 

.«.«. 

1 

SUPPLEMENTA  R  Y. 

I  inclose  statement  of  exports  declared  to  the  United  States  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  1900,  incluaive  of  the  usual  chai^fes,  such 
as  consular  fees,  »hed  tax,  and  oommisaionB. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  customs  officials  any  fieures  of 
importa'for  these  six  months,  but  it  is  stated  that'they  will  exceed 
somewhat  those  of  the  same  period  in  1899. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  seems  to  be  increasing.  This  consulate 
receives  a  large  number  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  asking 
for  commercial  information.  To  all  these  letters  prompt  attention  is 
given,  although  many  show  great  ignorance  of  geography,  some  even 
being  written  in  Spanish. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Bermuda,  the  area  of  which  is  only 
19i  square  miles,  and  only  2,440  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation, 
has  no  manufactories  nor  railroads;  that  its  sole  industry  is  agriculture, 
and  that  itt^  trade  \a  restricted  to  the  wants  of  some  20,000  people,  to 
whom  may  be  added  some  2,000  tourists. 
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COMMKBClAt   BELATTifSS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


To  meet  the  wants  of  this  trade,  local  dealers  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Groat  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

■The  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States  can  be  accounted  for 
primarily  hy  the  accessibility  of  ouv  American  market,  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  orders  can  be  executed,  and  also  the  f  Eict  tnat  Afnerican 
dealers  are  year  by  year  showing  increased  activity  in  finding  outlets  for 
the  products  of  our  country. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1899,  show  an  increase 
of  ¥209,906.84,  the  exports  for  the  same  period  an  increase  of 
$57,979.46. 

The  leading  industries  have  suffered  in  the  last  season  from  extremely 
low  prices,  especially  for  the  great  staple,  the  onion.  A  fairer  price  for 
this  product  means  an  increase  in  the  importations  from  the  United 
States,  What  the  outcome  may  be  for  the  season  now  approaching 
can  not  yet  be  predicted. 

Planters,  under  the  instruction  of  the  superintendent  of  agriculture, 
are  employing  better  methods  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production, 
and  more  effective  plans  for  making  sales  are  l>eing  considered. 


No  longer  time  is  given  by  sellers  than  is  customary  in  the  United 
States.  American  merchants  are  willing,  however,  in  their  desire  to 
extend  trade  relations  outside  of  their  own  country,  t^>  offer  reason- 
able tei-ms  and  accommodations  to  buyers. 

Bermuda  enjoys  a  good  reputation  for  prompt  payments  and  fair 
dealing. 


™. 

EagUsb 

ITnlled  suiiai 

^^r"^""^ 

10    Q 

ajpercentttd  VBlortm 

Vm 

BananMCJuneiioDeo.!) 

On  other  fcoods,  5  per  cent  tui  valorem,  with  certain  exceptionw;  U<  protwt  Rritieh 
authors  on  books,  1^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PasBengere'  ba^age,  books  {not  reprints  of  British  authors),  coat,  freeh  fniit  (except 
bonauaa),  official  soppliee  for  consulates  and  public  offices,  paintinjcs,  cnjiravinfES, 
photoKni^hs,  sculpture,  specimens  of  natuml  history,  trees,  plants,  bulbs  and  shrubs 
lor  planting,  bolUon  luid  coiu,  free. 
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BRITISH   WEST  INDIES:    BERMPDA. 

W)iaTfiige  rhiiTgen  ;ht  ihiy  en  nailing  reseeiK. 


t™,u*.. 

English 
carrencf. 

UDltod  8Uta 
currency. 

11 

OENERAL  RATE?  OP  WHAErAOX. 


Bofpiheiids 

Boi«H  and  bw*  -  ■  ■ 

UniD I*rl00  Wifhclii. 

Lumber per  1,000  feet. 

Od  merchant  vtwsels  ntUing  for  onlera  or  for  cob,!  anil  provieioiiB  for  H)ii[)'M  iwa  only, 
one-half  penny,  or  1  cent,  per  ton  net  retjipter. 

On  rtvular  steamerB  (freight  and  pasBenger),  2d.,  or  4  cente,  ptr  ton  net  reftieter. 

On  all  other  ve«eel8  not  apeeitied  by  law,  3d.,  or  6  («nta,  per  ton  net  raster. 

Tlieee  iluee  in  no  caee  ex(«ed  £25,  or  $120. 

fixnnpti(/n*.—Bhipe  of  war  oi  all  natiouB,  yaphta,  ahipe  engaged  in  scientific  exjie- 
ililionB,  Her  Majesty's  Ehips  of  war  and  tiansports. 

Li);ht  dues  on  veseels  calling  to  land  sick  or  dietreeeed  seamen  or  for  medical  aid. 
Kat««  not  yet  published. 

BXCHANGE. 

Dr&fte  and  chocka  are  yahied  according  to  market  conditions,  but 
the  cuiTency  of  the  United  States,  either  in  gold  or  bank  notea,  ia  taken 
at  the  hotelu  and  stores  at  the  rate  of  $i.SQ  to  the  pound  sterling.  It 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  colony,  and  is  remitted  to 
New  York  as  accumulated. 

W.  Maxwell  Uhee^e,  Consul. 

Hamilton,  Ovtoier  23,  1900. 


Arrowroot 

H66.84 

Potatoes 

Returned  American  goods. 

.  (109,830.73 
3, 770. 42 

It  randy 

Bulba 

2,036.63 

1S4.93 
.    36.50 

Crockery 

T^low 

^Tr-::;::::::::;::: 

Total 

■Charges 

Total 

163.43 
.         6,490.04 
.        6,174.63 

Fmita 

4.38 

662.75 

207,146.52 
167.28 

Palm  leaves 

383, 397. 28 
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JAMAICA. 

Prosperity  in  the  ti-ade  and  industries  of  this  in]&nd  of  late  years 
reached  its  zenith  in  1896,  when  overtrading,  extravagance  in  liviny, 
etc.,  naturally  followed,  causing  a  i-eaction  and  gmdual  depression  in 
all  business  affairs.  About  one  year  ago,  the  climax  in  the  downward 
tendency  waa  reached  through  a  destructive  tornado  which  swept  over 
the  island  and  danu^^  and  ruined  the  entire  fruit  crop.  The  people, 
however,  rose  to  the  emergency  and,  through  strenuous  efforts  in 
different  directions,  -restored  a  fair  degree  or  prosperity,  which,  I 
believe,  is  now  gradually  increasing. 

The  Vere  irrigation  scheme,  carried  out  successfully  on  the  formerly 
dornoant  St.  Catherine  Plains,  baa  brought  under  cultivation  10,000 
acres  and  provided  labor  for  a  lai-ge  number  of  people.  Another 
promising  feature  of  the  coming  year  is  the  reversion  of  the  Jamaica 
Kailway  to  the  government,  which  it  is  expected  will  cheapen,  facili- 
tate, and  adequately  provide  for  the  transportation  of  produce. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  new  steamship  line,  to  give  semimonthly 
service  to  start  with,  has  been  established  between  Bristol  and  this 
port.  In  addition,  three  or  four  smaller  companies  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  year  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  principally 
with  their  capital,  to  manufacture  cocoanut  oil,  to  preserve  fmits  and 
manufacture  orange  marmalade,  chocolate,  etc.,  and  to  grow  india- 
rubber  plants  and  manufacture  india-rubbei-  goods.  These  products 
will  mostly  lind  their  markets  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  industrial  organization  in  the  island  is  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  a  United  States  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  about 
»13,000,000.  This  company  was  founded  in  1870  by  Capt.  S.  D.  Baker, 
of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  now  not  only  owns  and  carries  about 
three-fourths  of  the  fruit  grown  in  this  island,  but  has  vast  interests 
in  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  in  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras. 


it  is  gratifj^ing  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  collector-general  of 
the  island,  which  has  just  been  published,  that  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  supply  of  raw  materials  imported  from  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  statement: 


iBst-iwo.     uw-ve. 


"srSi 

FrrtaU. 

The  importation  of  coal  from  the  United  States  has  materially 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  advance  in  the  prices  paid 
for  it.  Heretofore,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  been  far  in 
excess  of  ours,  but  the  present  official  returns  show  for  the  past  year 
37,500  tons  from  the  United  States  as  against  24,400  from  Great 
Britain.  I  attribute  this  increase  not  only  to  the  fact  of  our  collieries 
being  nearer  to  Jamaica,  consequently  commanding  lower  freight,  but 
to  the  better  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  our  coal. 

I  .,1  .1   Goot^lc 
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There  in  every  reaaon  to  expect  an  increaiHe  in  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ic&a  agricultural  implemeDta  and  fertilizers,  as  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  soil  than  hitherto.  The  agricultural  societies  nhicb  are 
springing  up  in  every  parish  tend  to  advance  the  methods  of  huebandry 
and  to  increase  the  tilled  acreage  each  year. 

Bee  culture  is  quite  a  profitable  business  here  and  should  be  largely 
increased,  which  would  benefit  our  shippers,  as  all  apiary  supplies 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  tropical  flora  of  this  country,  ming 
practically  in  perpetual  bloom,  offers  to  the  apiarbt  advantages  for 
honey  gathering  unknown  elsewhere. 


The  United  States  is  also  the  great  general  market  for  Jamaican 
exports,  taking  more  than  one-half  of  me  whole  of  the  products  of 
this  island,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  for  the. fiscal  year 
ended  31st  of  March  last,  as  comparea  with  the  two  former  years: 


v^uj. 

!  18W-W00. 

laes-w. 

P^r^. 

Ar«ni. 

The  principal  items  of  export  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  bore 
the  following  proportions  to  the  total: 


Article. 

189»-1»00. 

lan-w. 

1897-98. 

4^8 
It  7 

PtTcent. 
10.5 

PiraM. 

Fruits,  principally  bananas,  amount  to  nearly  50  per  c«nt  of  the 
total  exports,  the  oldi  established  staples — sugarand  rum— taking  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  respectively,  ana  the  once  important  item  of  dye- 
woods  having  been  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  United  Sutes  will  continue  to  attract  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  of  this  island,  even  in  view  of  the  direct  line  of  steamers  to 
Great  Britain,  especially  established  and  subsidized  to  draw  the  exports 
'  from  this  colony  to  the  mother  country. 


BUSINESS   CBBDIT8. 


As  a  rule,  until  comparatively  recently,  European  manufacturers 
and  manufacturers'  agents  gave  no  credit  to  foreign  merchants,  whose 
orders  were  obliged  to  be  sent  through  the  merchants'  commission 
house  in  Europe,  which  indorsed  them  and  placed  them  in  the  fac- 
tories, charging  5  per  cent  commission  for  sucn  services.  In  ten  days 
after  the  bUl  of  laHing  was  made  the  manufacturer  was  settled  with. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 iO 
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Generally  speakiDg,  the  commission  house  would  hold  Becurities  from 
the  foreign  merchante  for  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  for  the  manufacturer  or  hia  agents,  especially  of  dry 
goods  ana  hardware,  to  sell  direct  to  merchants  and  to  allow  time 
credits  of  from  six  to  nine  months,  great  care  being  taken  always  to 
gire  such  credits  only  to  good  and  responsible  firms;  and  upon  this 
point,  I  would  seriously  warn  our  shippers  to  be  most  particular 
and  cautiouM.  Another  custom  in  vogue  here  is  to  ship  goods  (except 
textile  fabrics,  which  are  never  so  shipped)  on  consignment  to  a 
responsible  bouse,  on  the  basis  of  a  "del  credere"  commission,  i.  c., 
for  a  commission  of  7i  per  cent,  the  payment  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  is  guaranteed  to  the  shipper.  This  system  enaoles  the 
manufacturer  to  find  outlets  for  his  goods  at  the  commission  man's 
risk,  which  apparently  works  satisfactorily.  Beer,  sprits,  condensed 
milk,  groceries,  teas,  etc.,  are  largely  so  shipped.     Foodstuffs  have 

Cierally  been  shipped  to  commission  houses  and  solely  on  a  cash 
is.  A  notable  change,  however,  in  this  respect  has  tieen  broi^ht 
about  in  the  past  year  by  an  enterprising  flour-mill  owner  appeanng 
here  in  his  own  interest,  selling  flour  in  barrels  direct  to  dealers  and 
consumers,  and  in  some  cases  giving  credit  on  payments,  thus  saving 
the  commission  to  middlemen.  Generally  speaking,  the  low  price  <u 
an  article  is  much  more  considered  in  this  market  than  the  quality 
of  it,  and  the  higher  grades  of  goods  are  in  very  light  demand;  conse- 
quently German  manufacturers,  producing  the  cheapest  grades  of 
goods  in  the  world,  perhaps,  find  a  ready  market  here  for  their  prod- 
ucts. As  an  instance  of  ttiis,  a  short  time  ago  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  ladies'  full  length  cotton  hose,  in  two  colors,  at  18s.  the 
dozen  pairs,  lid.  (3  cents)  per  pair,  and  leather  boots  with  wooden 
soles  at  29id.  (59  cents)  per  pair,  both  made  in  Germany. 

CXIHMEBCIAL  TRAVEI^EBS. 

Under  a  recent  law,  a  tax  has  been  placed  on  all  commercial  travel- 
ers selling  goods  from  samples,  whether  resident  in  the  isluid  or  from 
abroad.  This  tax  amounts  to  £2^  10s.  (¥109.50)' per  annum  for  those 
dealing  in  spirits  and  £12  10a.  ($60.82)  for  those  dealing  in  any  other 
cbisa  01  merchandise.  There  is  a  great  complaint  made  about  this  tax, 
and  I  learn  that  commission  houses  in  Great  Britain  have  taken  steps 
to  induce  the  colonial  government  to  repeal  it,  as  they  argue  that  as 
the  duty  is  abnormally  nigh,  they  can  not  afford  to  add  this  tax  to  their 
expenses  in  placing  goods  in  tbia  market. 


Under  the  local  patent  laws  of  the  island,  an  inventor  to  whom  let- 
ters patent  have  been  gi'anted  must  bring  his  invention  into  actual 
working  opei'ation  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  auch  letters 
patent,  otherwise  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years  the  patent 
shall  be  forfeited.  This  provision  prevents  many  inventors  from 
applying  for  letters  patent  nere,  and  ^a^<  formed  the  subject  of  some 
correspondence  between  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Patent  Agents  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  local  governnient,  as  under  the  imperial 
ai'.t  of  Great,  Britain  no  working  of  a  patent  is  requisite.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  clause  willoe  repealed  shortly.    ~0(~to|(" 
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VEW   DIRECT   LINE   OF   STEAMERS   FBOH   ENOLAND  TO   JAMAICA. 

TUe  establishment  of  this  line,  with  a  subsidy  of  ^20,000  ($97,830)  per 
ftonum  from  the  Imperial  Government  and  a  bke  sum  from  this  colony, 
under  the  control  and  man^ement  of  the  well-known  shipping  firm  of 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  has  been  fully  concluded,  and  the  first  fast- 
fiailing  steamship,  built  specially  for  thiu  trade,  is  advertised  to  make  her 
initial  trip  in  February  next,  ari  thereafter  semimonthly  sailings  will 
regularly  take  place.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  open  up  a  new  market 
for  Jamaioao  bananas  and  oranges  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  the  .prices  ror  these  fruits  will  necessarily  advance 
in  consequence  of  this  new  venture,  as  there  are  large  areas  now 
under  cultivation  with  tlfe  special  object  of  meeting  this  demand.  The 
demand,  however,  for  barrel  and  box  shooks,  I  anticipate,  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  bv  this  new  market  for  citrus  fruits,  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the 
increased  opportunity  for  profit  in  this  business.  In  this  connection,  I 
may  remark  that  I  understand  that  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  England, 
from  which  port  this  direct  line  will  hail,  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  induce  shippers  of  sugar,  coffee,  pimento,  and  other  staple 
Jamaican  products  that  now  go  to  the  markets  in  our  country,  to 
divert  their  course  from  the  United  States  to  Bristol,  putting  forward 
the  fact  that  the  rates  of  freight  by  the  new  line  will  oe  cheaper  than 
they  have  ever  been  hitherto  and  that  the  voyage  will  be  covered 
witliin  twelve  days,  as  against  seventeen  by  the  now  existing  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Comrany,  which  gives  semimonthly  service 
between  Southanipton  and  Kingston.  Special  credits,  I  am  informed, 
have  also  been  offered  by  the  Bristol  merchants  as  a  further  induce- 
ment. To  what  extent  all  this  may  divert  trade  from  the  United  States 
to  the  new  market  in  prospect  is  rather  problematical.  I  venture, 
however,  to  think  that,  judgine  from  the  apathy  shown  by  shippers 
in  sending  samples  at  the  speciar  invitation  oi  an  influential  deputation 
of  Bristol  merchants,  who  recently  visited  this  island  to  encourage 
this  trade,  the  Jamaican  exporters  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  t£e 
results  at  present  obtained  in  our  markets  for  the  products  1  have 
mentioned.  On  the  whole,  I  have  no  cause  to  fear  any  serious  ioter- 
ference  with  our  trade  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  this  new 
line,  but  would  caution  receivers  of  consignments  from  this  island  not 
to  n^lect  to  give  every  facility  to  shippers  in  shape  of  advances,  and 
to  aid  in  getting  cheaper  storage  and  transportation  facilities,  so  as  to 
counteract  ao  much  as  possible  the  present  effort  to  divert  the  volume 
of  trade  from  American  to  English  ports. 

BEdFROOITT  TBEATT  BETWEEN   THE   UNITBD  STATES  AND  JAUAIOA. 

The  basineas  community  of  this  island  is  anxiously  awaiting  a  deci- 
sion on  this  vital  question,  particularly  sugar  planters  and  owners  of 
orange  groves,  andT  they  look  to  the  coming  Congress  to  ratify  this 
treaty.  Should  it  be  ratified,  it  will  leave  in  the  pockets  of  these  peo- 
ple about  $150,000  per  annum,  which  now  contributes  to  our  revenues 
in  the  shape  of  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  help  oui'  people  who 
are  largely  interested  and  eng^ed  in  the  trade  of  this  island,  employ 
ing  American  ships  principal^'  to  carry  its  products  to  our  shores,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  we  will  get  from  it.-   i.Anl,-. 
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The  markets  of  the  United  States  are  the  natural  ones  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Jamaica,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  its  exports 
from  April  1  to  October  7,  1899,  and  from  April  1  to  October  6, 1900, 
to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  viz: 


1  Uiill*d  Kingdom. 

™»1B«0» 

C«i*l.. 

Producu. 

From 

Oct,  8, 

From 
18M. 

7,  OBI 
M.Eff? 
2,741 

■si 

8,182 

6  CW(  '         f.  m            »  Ml 

S30 

471,001) 
300 

TBI 

1:3 

2,570 

»,» 

1,683 

14, 708 

■1 

,!:S 

20.BS3 
8S,g42 

6.  lis.  463 
4:213 

i!:S 

13,668 
MB 

Drewoodi tone. 

B«naii«. bunohe*. 

2£S 

i'iis 

356 
6.118 
3.HS 
1,063 

1,472 

Z».!SO 
381 

Rum galloni. 

I.TSS 

28, see 

Clgareti^' '.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'...  Ao..'. 

7« 

''46« 

2M' 

108 

Kingston,  November  17,  1900. 


Ethelbebt  Watts,  (hnsyl. 


TAXATION  IN  JAMAICA. 

Commercial  Agent  Snyder  writes  from  Port  Antonio,  February  7, 
1901,  in  regard  to  the  tax  law  intended  to  be  enacted  during  the 
approaching  session  of  the  legislative  council. 

It  has  been  considered  expedient  by  the  Government,  says  Mr. 
Snyder,  to  lift  the  island  out  of  the  financial  difficulty  under  which  it 
has  labored  for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  An  increase  of  the  revenue 
ia  the  only  natural  course,  and  as  the  import  duty  now  stands  at  an 
extremely  high  rate,  it  was  decided-by  ttie  committee  appointed  to 
deal  with'  the  matter  to  increase  the  revenue  by  advancing  tiie  house  . 
and  property  tax. 

The  new  rate  is  from  two  to  four  times  more  than  the  existing  one. 

There  will  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  as  a  result  of  this  advance, 
he  continues,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  amount  will  be  paid  by 
the  larger  cultivators,  among  whom  are  enterprising  Americans.  The 
proposed  scale  is  as  follows: 

PROPERTY  TAX. 


Acre. 

Propoed 

Yield. 

B«niin» 

!;i 

«7,6n 

122.822 

1 

.202 

f 

!os 

:S 

G.Ifi8.m 

sImH 

Total 

1,766,118 

Tt,H7.84 

' 
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The  sugar  crop  for  1898  and  1899  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfac-  ■ 
torv,  although  the  yield  whs  not  up  to  expectations.  The  totel  output, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  12,000  tons,  amounted  only  to  8,300  tons, 
as  follows:  Muscovado  sugar,  hogsheads,  26;  tiers,  20;  barrels,  l,989i; 
bftgH,  60,065.  Vacuum  pan  sugar,  barrels,  112;  bags,  3,911.  To 
average  this  decrease,  however,  nigh  prices  prevailed  in  New  York, 
with  die  result  that  the  figures  obtained  showed  a  material  advance  over 
the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year.  Wt^es  for  labor  remain  on  the 
same  basis  as  during  the  years  1897  and  1898,'  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  several  hundred  workmen  bad  departed  for  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  during  the  year,  and  that  nearly  two 
hundred  had  obtained  employment  on  the  rep-.^rs  to  the  waterworks  at 
Wallings.  The  fact  is  that  the  island  is  overrun  with  surplus  labor, 
and  it  would  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  a  third  of  such  labor 
before  any  material  advance  of  w^^s  might  be  expected. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  crop  is  much  further  advanced  than  that  of 
last.  If  the  rainy  weather  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  crops  of  1900  and  1901  reached  a  total 
of  14,000  tons. 

IHGBEAfiS    IN    IB1POBT8. 

It  was  not  aurprising,  considering  the  fact  that  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy  bad  been  pursued  for  two  or  three  years,  that  the  imports  for 
the  year  from  the  United  States  should  show  a  considerable  increase. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  actual  increase  has  amounted  to  $30,000,  the 
figures  beiu^  $183.68  for  1898,  against  $211,486  for  1899.  Some  of 
the  articles  in  this  category  show  a  slight  felling  off;  in  the  others  the 
advano«  has  been  pronounced.  Com  meal,  ^r  instance,  shows  an 
increase  of  $2,600,  m  round  figures;  oleomargarine  was  increased  by 
$600;  hams  and  bacon  by  $742;  pork  b^'  $758;  pitch  pine  lumber  by 
$4,500,  and  white  and  spruce  pine  by  $4,600.  Oil  meal  and  cake  show 
an  import  of  $13,000;  shingles,  $2,000;  shooks,  $1,400,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

ZiOcal  merchants  report  large  additions  of  goods  from  the  United 
States,  covering  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  canned  goods,  corned  beef, 
biscuit  beef  ana  veal  loaf,  bovinine,  assorted  confectionery,  plums, 
cherries  in  sirup,  filtrene  machine  oil,  cornshellers,  patent  skick  feed, 
sewing  ouichines,  ducks  and  drills,  sisal  and  manila  ropes,  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  shoe  dressing,  iodide  of  mercury,  gall  cure  for 
horses,  store  furniture,  Fairbanks  scales^  Werghmasters  beams,  Chat- 
tanooga sugar  mills,  chemicals,  and  chemical  apparatus.  It  is  too  earlv 
vet  to  say  whether  this  large  increase  will  or  will  not  be  maintainea, 
rmt  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  falling  back  to  the  figures 
of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  return  is  gratifying  in  a  marked 
degree,  as  showing  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  uiat  Imve  been  made  to 
induce  the  storekeepers  to  give  a  trial  to  American  products.  Canned 
com  and  a  score  oi  other  articles,  which  a  year  a^  had  never  been 
seen  in  this  island,  now  fill  the  shelves  of  many  stores  and  command  a 
ready  s^e. 


<  See  detaUed  ststeux-ut,  C<>ri>i»er<-iBl  ReUtJoiiH,  1S«8,  VoL  l! 
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EFFORTS  TOWARD   KSTABLlBHINd    UENTRAl,   FACTORIKS. 

The  event  of  the  year  1899  wan  the  nrriv&l  from  LoiidoD  of  Sir 
Alfred  Quilter  and  Sir  W.  Colter,  representing  the  secretary  of  state 
for  Uie  colonies;  Mr.  George  Harvey,  confidential  representative  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  Mr,  Thomas  Wilkie,  representing  an  exten- 
sive financial  firm.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  look  over  the  ground 
with  the  view  of  learning  what  the  prospect  was  for  the.  erection  and 
profitable  employment  of  one  or  more  central  factories.  The  first 
named  remained  on  the  Island  about  six  weeks,  making  extensive  pil- 
grim^es  to  the  principal  cane-growing  districts  and  interviewing  the 
managers.  The  results  of  theirinquiries  and  investigattoos,  however, 
were  evidently  not  of  a  reassuring  character,  as  word  was  subsequently 
received  from  Great  Britain  that  notliing  definite  could  be  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time.  Several  meetings  of  proprietors  wore  held 
at  which  the  matter  was  discussed  at  length. 

The  delegates  laid  particular  stress  upon  two  points:  First,  that  the 
majority  of  the  governing  board  must  necessarily  be  English  capitalists; 
second^  that  ample  ^aranty  should  be  afforded  not  only  in  maintaining 
a  maximum  of  cultivation,  but  upon  the  cane  crop  itcielf.  Between 
these  meetings  the  matter  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  the 
final  gathering  the  view  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  proprietors  And 
managers  that  a  majority  of  the  managers  should  be  Antiguans  rather 
than  British  financiers,  and  that  mortgages  on  the  me^inery  and 
properties  from  which  the  cane  supplies  were  derived  would  fully 
meet  the  equities  of  the  case.  Since  that  time,  more  than  a  year  a^. 
a  desultory  correspondence  between  the  two  parties  has  been  main- 
tained. A  month  or  more  ago  the  governor,  Sir  Francis  Fleming, 
who  is  now  temporarily  in  London,  addressed  a  communication  to 
Hon.  Francis  Watts,  a  prominent  official  of  the  federal  government, 
asking  for  an  immediate  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  owners 
of  sugar  estates  were  prepared  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  the  much- 
needed  sugar  factories.  After  communicating  with  the  proprietors 
and  representatives  of  every  cane-growing  estate  in  the  island,  the 
following  was  telegraphed  as  the  views  of  all  concerned: 

(1}  In  order  U>  obtain  sugar  factories,  the  ownere  u(  grou{ie  iif  eOMee  are  desirous 
of  borrowing  money  tor  the  erection  o£  niachiDery. 

(2)  They  are  willing  to  give  as  security  tor  this  loan  mortgagee  on  the  machinery, 
etc.^  procured  by  the  loan,  and  the  properties  from  which  the  cane  supply  'is 
derived. 

(3)  They  are  prepared  to  guarantee  to  maintain  certain  areot)  in  cultivation  in 
Htisar  cane  ta  supply  the  tactor^-, 

(4)  They  are  prejiared  to  sell  such  csne  to  the  tactory  at  12b.  per  ton  delivered  on 
the  railway,  reasonable  railway  facilities  being  given. 


nof 

(6)  It  is  suggested  that  the  directorate  of  any  factory  bo  obtained  should  be  chosen 
partly  by  the  government  and  partlv  by  the  ownew  of  cane-contiibuting  estates. 

(7 )  There  are  possible  instances  where  an  individual  owner  or  group  of  owners  may 
poaeess  a  sufficient  area  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  amall  factory;  in  these  instances 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  iu  arranging  terms  tor  a  loan  and  its  payment.  In 
this  direction,  Antigua  presents  unusual  bcilities. 

I  am  informed  that  within  the  last  week,  a  telegram  has  been  received 
from  the  governor  to  the  effect  that  the  proposition  is  not  satisfactory, 
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and  therefore.,  if  it  is  insisted  upon,  all  the  negotiations  may  be  c«n- 
Hidered  off.  Either  the  ciuie  growers  must  accept  British  terms  or 
they  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  island  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it 
practically  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  sugar  supply. 

IMFBOVHBIEMT   IN    MAIL   8BBVIOK. 

As  result  of  a  new  contract,  in  which  the  British  Government  lakes  a 
part,  there  have  been  important  changes  on  the  line  known  as  the  Kek- 
tord  &  Black  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  The  steamcihlps  Lamouth 
Castle  and  Dua/rt  OaeUe  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  refitted, 
and  have  been  renamed,  respectively,  Ocama  and  Oruro.  The  service 
is  now  every  twenty-eight  days  outward  and  every  fourteen  davs 
homeward.  The  Danish  islanOH  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  and  tne 
French  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  are  omitted,  and  the 
Enfflish  islands  of  Montserrat,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  are 
included  in  their  stead. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  running  between  New  York  and 
Demerara,  and  touching  at  all  islands,  has  made  a  desirable  innovation 
by  the  issue  of  quarterly  time  cards,  ^ving  the  date  and  time  of  each 
vessel  leaving  New  York.  The  change  enables  one  to  know  within  a 
few  hours  when  a  vessel  is  expected,  while  from  the  other  end  ample 
information  is  afforded  by  the.  dispatch  of  news  when  the  vessel  leaves 
Barbados.  By  these  two  systems  the  matters  complained  of  in  previous 
reports  cease  to  exist. 

KATES   OF   F.XCHANQK. 

United  States  monev  continues  to  be  received  at  the  Colonial  Bank 
and  the  local  stores  wittiout  serious  trouble.  Loans  remain  unchanged. 
The  rate  of  exchange  in  London  for  the  year  1899  was  $4.85  per  £100, 
and  the  rate  on  New  York  varied  from  1  to  IJ  per  cent  for  demand 
bills. 

IMPOBTa   AND  SHIPPING, 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  anH  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900.  As  a  result  of  a  change  in  the 
English  method  of  official  bookkeeping,  the  returns  are  brought  up  to 
the  31st  of  March  of  each  year,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  three  following  months  will  hereafter  be  obtainable.  The  record 
also  includes  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  movement  of  shipping. 

Henry  M.  Hunt,  Con»ul. 

ANTionA,  Septeinbtn-  29,  1900. 
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'o  Antiffua  during  tiie 


Beef  (nited  uid  dried), 


lluuitltT.     ValDe. 


Ptoh:    

Dried,  hundredvelabt 
Plokled  mackerel. 

Herrbis barreli. 

HUUB,  btcooB do. . . 

Lard ponnde.. 

OleomugwiDe do. . . . 

BBUttgeBaiHl  longaee.do . . . . 

Frulta  and  legeiableB: 


t,  emnrroot,  eta., 


Halt  In  bottles.. ..gallons. 

ClgatB pouDds. 

dsarettea do. . . 


Itaantltr.     Value. 


Cartrli^es 

Books  and  printed  maRei 

Boots  and  uioei 

Cairlagee 

Butben  ud  glav  ware. , 
Fancy  gooda 

India-rubber  gooda 

Hay  and  forage 

Leather  and  laddlery 


Parlumery 

Pilch  and  tai ,, 

Rope  and  cordage .........  . 

EtatlonetT  and  paper i. 

Btniw  and  bamboo  work  ..'. 
Candles  (talknt). ponnde... 

itber) gallon*.. I 


ajloff 
blngles: 


Cedar bundles.. 


Cypreaa 

Other  wooden 


iie.ae 


Aracle. 

aaantliy. 

Value. 

Arltole. 

UnanUty. 

V.l«. 

K"-"-""'™"- 

B,TBli 
S16 

'11 

Be;  800 

SMJaoo 

nS,M9.M 

Z7,86«.0O 
11,370.94 

Zf, 

820.  M 

BS1:T2 
2.1«.06 

4SG.M 

66G.S5 

74:62 
2S.6T 
2.2S 

VermlcelU  and  macaRtnl. 

12 

^" ■»■■ 

Malt     in     bottle*,    do^ 

2e 

Pease  and  beans do — 

Beer,    salted    and    drifd, 

c^p!^„.v.v.Vp.;und;;: 

16.822 

^Is 

Dried  flih' qidnlaii.. 

Hj^andbacon..po^^a... 

Pitch-pine  lumber.... (eet. 
■■  WUte  and   eproce   pine. 

"%S''.'ff"Si.«. 

"i 

Tea pounds.. 
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AiOcle, 

<,^..y 

S3. 97 

ArUCe. 

Hiurotlty. 

V«lDe 

^Ksar.^";;.-''.""^:: 

«),000 
3,300 

Sf. 

(HI  meal  and  cike. pounds. . 

686,750 

268.68 
977.  M 

8B0.% 

i^rSbWri,^'"."!.'";: 

31 

Whlsiy galloni.. 

,,, 

gs^-^'-^Sis^:-- 

1,330 

IS 

OllH.  other poimdB.. 

' 

ImpoiUfrom  the  fniled  ftlatetfTtn 


I,  1900,  to  Jiuie  SO,  1900.  ■ 


Article. 

Quinllly. 

Value. 

,  Article. 

auantlty. 

Value. 

2,30CH 

AS 

8,tt73 

soe 

«,On.M 
28^724.  M 

11,7M.M 
5,131.« 

M7:m 
3».oa 
sae.n 
416. 10 

moo 

403.18 
1, 0*8.34 
344,00 
11,830.30 
38.00 
6B.36 

|i 

U«l do.... 

10 

gStieV '""d"?"" 

HanigaDdlia<»n....poondi.. 

MatchBB groM., 

«K> 

011^nj«^.udckc..pound.. 

as4.ooo 

'■^o-r, 

O^-'^-'^'" f- 

8aiincoiu>dlongae....do... 

i 

HS^";;:;;;;"rr 

^Z 

I'Zfi 

8Mg^(refliied) do.... 

SMbl  bono,  and  all  art  re- 

s 

181.  »2 

6.  so 

27:20 

1,MB.74 

■'ii 

1,«T.(E 

5.880 

Halt     llquon.     Id   \otUe., 

^y=5!s;- 

Ceduind  pine  ..bnndlea.. 

48,488 
^B0& 

xB& 

PItch-plDe  lomber le«t.. 

WWt.a5djjxu0eplne.do... 

Total 

94,793.08 
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BrftUh. 

Comlbrles  wlience 

VltbwrgoM. 

IntMllu,. 

Total. 

Mjt 

Tom. 

Cremi. 

nU 

t™u 

Crew. 

i!t 

T.,» 

Crews. 

s 

i 

1,MM 

1 

S3& 

'•1 

4S 

as 

4W 

S 

S.811 

6 

663 
116 

882 

,^1 

SO 

im 

160 

«0 

:| 

'•a 

American  W(«t  lDdl«i... 

187 

2,67! 

16 
687 

8K 

9.817 

2.SS9 

2,M> 

21,624 

7,861 

1,210 

U,a84 

8,6M 

3,669 

82,  Me 

' 

Foreign 

ConnlTleB  whence 

muiougoei 

Total. 

a 

Tom. 

CrewB. 

mu! 

Tom. 

Crewt 

a 

Tom. 

CrewB. 

nnlled  Klngikm 

BrlUsb  Weat  IndlM 

4 

28S 

265 
2»S 

Ifig 

i 

40 
820 

9 

i:«sT 

640 

78 

1,4S 

g 

IB 

i'KO 

1»6 

364 

8 

1 

763 
l,OM 

4oe 

i 

Amertcui  Wen  Indies... 
Haiti  and  S4D  to  Domingo 

!7 

1.066 

w 

Ifi 

410 

TB 

4,3 

7.8W 

!,*» 

•" 

6,784 

867 

602 

18,098 

'^'"SfvS''"" 

Wlthcargoed. 

lnt»llast. 

Total. 

a 

Tom. 

Crew. 

a 

Tout 

Ore™ 

a 

Tom. 

Crewi. 

United  Kln^m 

6 
217 

.1 

8,917 

1 

846 

867 

4,«)2 

J 

,,i 

7 

!66 

6^908 

•a 
■J 

M^w'enlndS^'!'!*.:: 

46 

480 
182 

16 

2,490 
i;446 

'640 

1,396 

American  WeM  Indira... 

■m 

10,902 

18 
2,796 

™ 

!02 

82 
6,086 

16 
760 

.i 

Total 

2,762 

26.988 

9,270 

1,8M 

17,018 

4,616 

4,161 

46,<»6 

I3.78S 
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BBnrsH  WEST  indies:  leeward  islands. 


BritldL 

CoontriM  to  which  de- 
puted. 

•mtheugon. 

lnb«lIuL 

W 

i^itoi. 

St 

IVMlt 

t;nnn. 

iK 

Toiu. 

c™. 

™» 

Crc-. 

Brltiah  North  America.. 
BrtdehW«itIIidt« 

19 

<82 

JS 

1,801 
1.037 
4,024 

8.  AM 

4,822 
2.451 

40 
2W 

12 

Ml 

■'1 

S.fl(H 

IB 

46 
1,002 

1 

I 
■'1 

ill 

12,  BM 

33 

6" 

Mac 

a.s3J 

airsjfflSio 

'i" 

S4.672 

8.81» 

«()2 

7,«W 

'■"• 

3,Gea 

S2,sn 

FMOl»IL 

Ooontric  to  which  dc- 
P4itad. 

Wlthoujo* 

InbiJUW.- 

To»l. 

a 

Tom. 

ci«™. 

St 

Ton.. 

Crews. 

s 

Tons. 

Crewa. 

BrfdBhWMtlDdlca 

fiS 

'■1 

••a 

«G 
42 
214 
MM 

48 

B2 

8 
2S 

'1 

290 
84 

28 
29 

1 

J 

&.146 
600 

S 

1,710 

91 

i« 

&7G 

« 

*BJ 

g.4U 

1,U2 

ISS 

4,«0 

704 

800 

12,838 

TotU. 

Total. 

Wlthcargow. 

In  inllul 

a 

'- 

1 
0B& 

!:J| 

2,  MB 

g 

Tona. 

CrewB. 

Kit. 

Tona. 

Crewa. 

BiltWi  Noith  AmeiKK.. 

SSSSrtS^^^::::;: 

81S 

Is 

8,  MM 

1104 

;i 

'290 
6,OB7 

TO 
1,081 

1,078 

87 
88 

88 

,i 

21 

7W 

i.^ 

3.668 
7,084 

'bbo 

178 
14.541 

38 
805 

gssa^tSda""^"^ 

75 
42 

■■•" 

SZ,IW) 

8,881 

1,0» 

12,418 

B.848 

4,162 

45,409 
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<»«...„„ 

WttbCUSOOL 

Inb<UI»t 

Tolal. 

^    '^"^ 

c^ 

IZ' 

Tom. 

Cr-» 

a 

Ton*. 

c™. 

BrttiahWatlndiM 

18 

464 

'7S2 

B 

6.m 

101 

10 

46 

387 

21, MO 

8,648 
68.  H7 

mm 

666 

io 

16.314 

436 

iJ 

.!;!!! 

60 
S7J 

tw 

TW.SM 

-» 

" 

«1,4S0 

l.lBfl 

M7 

760,4m 

Forelgii. 

WIChO^DM. 

TnMlut. 

ToI»l. 

■eU' 

r^ 

Crew*. 

^ 

..«». 

Cram. 

10 

,«« 

Cx™ 

I 

1,566 
10,701 

i;m8 

27 

1,668 
10,704 

19 

,      1,509 

804 

■" 

U,We|       460 

19 

1,609 

..  8M 

s» 

17,  m 

To«^. 

,      CoUDtrtea  wtranre 

Wllbcuioa. 

iDbttllUl. 

Total. 

S     " 

Tc^ 

c»wa. 

Ves- 

toDI. 

era™. 

Ve* 

T^ 

c™ 

BriUtli  Weat  Indies 

14 

ao 

46 
266 

6StS? 

7,«S 

8 

5. 221 

10! 

39 

i 

II 
ii 

696 

« 

17.  aa 

789 

S^fSih^SSw' 

1 

,tS! 

^ 

IntenuiftSdi; 

18:066 

ToUl 

M. 

716,902 

ai,2SB 

46 

41,»»9 

1.478 

SM 

167,901 

36, 7W 

CoDiitTlea  to  whlrh 
departed. 

BritHh. 

Inb«llML 

TM>1. 

It 

TODB. 

Crews, 

UlB. 

T.^ 

Crews. 

Ves- 
•ell. 

Totu. 

CrewB. 

1 

46 

9 

773 

■IS 
4s 

9,260 

67 

773 
87,799 
263,079 

tss 

337.632 

BriUrti  West  Indies 

39 

74,162 

2,6W 

%m 

396 

666,822 

19,628 

121 

"*■- 

8,W 

617 

760,434 

24.131 
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RXMB- 

.  ""■StSd-""' 

WIthcaiso. 

». 

iDbkllHt.                   [ 

Total. 

».. 

VSJTco. 

c™-. 

Vm- 

1^ 

C««. 

BrIttahWatliidlH 

1             lOD 

8         en 

*0 

1 

B,«0 
1,568- 

29 

10 

8,781 

i.wa 

1,588 

fJS 

•l     •■"" 

U8 

H) 

16.W 

m 

IS 

17.4T7 

TWW. 

'^".'lisr:'^ 

Wltiioaiiaa. 

InlxUlwt 

Total. 

a|.».. 

Cram. 

Sr 

Toiu. 

Gram. 

it 

Tod.. 

Crein 

SS^gaiSaii:::::: 

1       y„ 

7,M4 

t5 
28» 

45, 3M 
270,  T8B 
B5,50B 
25,2S1 

iliso 

» 

5™ 

?! 

Tile?! 

7,»46 

a.  MB 

Z,fi2S 

b'mI 

K^s'SS'iiiiiiii- 

ll,»ffl 

w 

KT.MS 

IS,  096 

151 

aaa,ose 

8,012 

556 

787,001 

WlthC«KO«. 

kIT 

inbllut 

Total. 

2.8*9 

TW». 
I,  ISA 

i 

Crewft 

106 

Ton*. 

c™.. 

■eU. 

Totu. 

c»~ 

1,M0 

97 
2S 

11,  »4 

w 

8.666 
1 

"I 

m 

& 

I1S 

365 
SIS 

1 

is 

16 

"": 

38,  MS 

9,270 

I.8X. 

17,.l. 

,,». 

4.161 

K.OK 

1           Wlthcugo 

.1. 

lnh.ll«t. 

Total. 

"la 

Tom. 

cram. 

•ell. 

' 

Crem. 

setoT 

Tom. 

Cram 

BrltUi 

Ameii«aB 

SS?.:;:::;::::::: 

;;;:  '■X 

*.m 

8,SI9 
978 

M2 
H 

1 

7,9»e 

1,7» 

68 
265 
255 

81 

3.189 

i 

w 

S9> 

H 

11 

«2,571 
26fi 

U.M8 

828 

V, 

^^^ 

....   >,06G 

82,925 

rm 

1,0<7 

u.m 

■■■"i*-" 

«,«M 

1S.71M 

.'.oogic 
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WMhOUBOM. 

Id  ballast 

Total. 

a 

Tons.. 

Crew*. 

is 

T^ 

Crewi. 

S. 

Tons. 

c™. 

IS 

'^g'SS 

38,™ 

^ 

M,490 

1.100 

1 

1i 

660,        112 

19 

OH 

eio 

« 

U.M» 

1,478 

BEd 

TOT.Wl 

WlthOMgOBg. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

V»- 

•els. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

£t 

'»" 

Cram. 

St 

Tom. 

CM.I 

BrtUib 

SBO 

HO 

19,1^ 

m 

m 

181,102 
1.420 

5.090 
288 

38 

'?i 

"•■a 

4oe 

6«7,8K 

1»,0»8 

IM 

300.080 

8,012 

5H 

787,  MI 

».™ 

Bridsh. 

Name  o(  port. 

With  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Si 

Tom. 

Crews. 

a 

Tim*.    1  Crews. 

J^      Tons. 

c™ 

331?'^;:; 

1 

■    M 
40 
70 
78 

398 

754 

5,U0 

'« 

2SS 

4,400 

3,025 

B8T 
100 

1 

1,149 

'1 

0,290          142 

'Si    -S 

11 

1:| 

1 

S8 

1'    1 

870  1       120 
S75  ,       221 

I3.!i^°*:::: 

■g 

S2G 

4«4         648        740  1       1,843        3,068 

Total 

2,840  1      31.034 

7.881 

1,310 

11,284      8,666     8,069  |      X^OOS      11,517 

Name  of  port. 

itr 

iihomOT. 

lnball«t 

Tot&l. 

Ttou. 

Crews. 

sels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

a 

Tons. 

CrewB. 

ltife,%1"Bf„-::-.;; 

Bandy  IViiDI,  HI. .KltU... 

IS 

1 

■5 

50 

86 
65 

i 

373 

82 

868 

19 

1 
i 

S 

^'  W 

12 

186 

■s 

876 
40 

■1 

178 

Portmnoiitb.  Domlii'lii ! ! 
W^'S^.vi^^Idai^: 

■JO 

68 

J. 

164 

88 

827 
96 

" 

7,S«4 

1,409 

189 

6.JS4 

S57 

003 

1B,0M 

2,»> 

BRITISH    WB8T   INVIES:    LEEWARD    ISLANDH. 


Total. 

Name  o(  port. 

Wltbaacsoes. 

In  ballad. 

Total. 

^ 

0^ 

C^ 

Kta. 

Tow. 

Crewj. 

St 

Tooa. 

ere™ 

Budy  Fotnt  Bt  Kltts . . . 

1 

■  i 

,T. 

MS 

B,B72 

•73 

1,«61 
224 

220 

2ie 

2,411 
1:688 

2S 
221 

tl 

7S6 
42 

71» 

1 

422 

» 

S8& 

1,100 

772 

1 
J 

a.™ 

268 

48 

m 

Mb 

1 

z 

704 
1.075 

S88 

1,681 

Bandy  Hin.AiwnUlt.... 
Roaeaii,  Dominica 

Plymouth,  tlontBenst.. 

Weirt  End.  Virgin  fatond.. 

2.164 

2,7« 

28,968 

S,170 

1,S9> 

"■" 

t.m 

4.181 

46,008 

i».7e8 

Biltlih. 

Nanus  of  poiti. 

Withoaigoe*. 

Inballait. 

Total. 

S 

TonK 

c™. 

Ves- 

Tona 

craw. 

V» 
wis. 

Tona 

Cram. 

iS! 

60 

J 

% 

m 

m 

646 

1,B18 

ISO 

s 

644 

46 

a 

48 

81 

1,»7 
987 

288 

182 

288 
837 

17 

389 

Z 

"760 

1 

1.430 

'« 

162 

,s 

106 

4»7 

216 
2,611 

212 

1 

687 
271 

tt.SSrr:::: 

B«!^„Town.    Virgin 
We>tBiid,vi^Utand<' 

984 

267 

!,H)0'      24,672 

8.82» 

M2 

7,099 

3,189 

8,662 

„„!„,«. 

ForelgD. 

Totair"^^ 

Ham«  01  porta 

WIlbcargoeB. 

mballul. 

a 

Ton*. 

1 

a 

Tons.    1  Gram. 

V8«- 

•eU 

Tons. 

Crem. 

SarSaS^"-:::: 

10 

16 

1 

i 

10 

IS 
M 

'•^     1 

!      \ 

688           70 
876          160 

426,         92 

586,       211 
28  .         21 

1 

i 

30 

2.664 

106 

Knail     Town,     Virgin 

Island...... !.... 

WertBnd.ViiglnWMiaB 

02 

270 

60 

118 

■■i|    ffi 

807  1         329 
la.             90 

Total 

46T 

"■"• 

1,682 

188 

4,420          704 

"• 

12,888  1     2.268 
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GL&.^KKD-'ConflniMd. 


ToW. 
InbAllMt. 

St 

Names  of  pocBs. 

WitbcMgoo. 

Total, 
Tons. 

m 

li 
li 

Tom. 

CrewB. 

2t 

t™. 

CrewB. 

c..^ 

Sl.Johni,  AntlgUR 

ITS 

J 

2.0B6 

1 

230 
44 

'260 

1:1 

2.SS7 
1.228 

2g» 
43 

220 

848 
2K 

84 

1 

11.112 
2.110 

332 

eo 

9aiid]'Hin,  Anguilla.... 

BoBem.Domtnrc* 

PortamouUi,  Lomlnlea . . 

Road    Town,    Virgin 

we 

■  1 

3.ST1 

■,"»' 

u.m 

9,881 

.,» 

"«• 

a,«4tt 

4,lffi 

<6.J» 

TUoJ  numftw,  tonnage,  ond  cr«(is  o/  fi(<ani  swMb  er 


.■e.atVKltiB... 

Cbaileslown.  Neris. . . 


l«e.TeS  6,063 
31.682  -  ■'■ 
225, 46« 


NamraofpoiW. 

With  cargoes. 

in  ballast. 

Total. 

oelt 

T«^    'Cxew. 

Ve» 

Tons. 

Ciews. 

selT 

1 

1,668 

Crewi. 

SLJahna.AiitlpUi 

■i 

1,MS  j         27 
13.840          841 

1 

Roseau.Dominica 

IB  1       1,509 

804 

41S 

" 

U.efiB         480 

19 

.,» 

804 

37 

17,477 

Total, 

Name*  of  ports. 

1 

nth  caigoe..          1 

InbdlUn 

Total. 

a 

Tom.      CTOws.[Sr 

T.„ 

Crews. 

a 

Tom. 

Crews. 

BtJohi»,AnaKna 

BuBetem,  StTKllUi 

148 

100.447 

207,075 
78,325 

6,898 

\ 

!:S! 

60 

1* 
179 
66 

20B.S60 
Sl!6SZ 

^» 

plymoulh,  MonlBemt!!: 

H 

S:S 

746 

7.861 

MO 

"■- 

1.473 

556 

767,901 

25.708 

' 

' 
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BBinSH   WEST   UTDIES:    LEEWARD   ISLANDS. 


Brtttab. 

KuoeaofporU. 

WithewBow. 

InbttlUM. 

Total. 

iz 

Tona. 

CrewB. 

a 

Tons. 

Cre™. 

a 

Too*. 

Crews. 

St.Johaa.Aiitteiut 

vn 

177, 4TS 

2,068 

88 

S:!!! 

I,fi88 

S 

68 

igsi^ 

e,S2Z 

SSffSSSisii::: 

29 
28 

«,998 
SS.S47 

i^aoo 

8,S4S 

«« 

t«e,322 

19,628 

121 

184,  ice 

6,8W 

•" 

m424 

34.  n. 

I^^elgn. 

^      Nunoiofporw. 

WUhOUgOM. 

Inh*ll«t 

TotaL 

a 

T(MUL 

Crews. 

a 

Tom 

Crew.. 

a 

Tmw.     CrewB. 

18 

1,HB 

SS8 

y 

Bo«»u.Domlnlo* 

B 

WO 

840 

12E 

18,840  1         841 
2:0«B  ,         418 

» 

1,640 

IBS 

SO 

16,  K7 

816 

89 

17.477  ,         784 

Tol»l. 

NunmorporU. 

Wltfacvsoes. 

InlHlIut. 

Total. 

a 

TO.^ 

CfBWB. 

Ves- 

Tons. 

ere™ 

V» 

TODl. 

c™,. 

Chulotown,  Nevla! ! ! !  11 
Roae«i.Do^lil<!a 

107 
104 
24 

11 

g 

».Si 

1,456 

179 

208,880 
227,636 

6,919 

£ 

as 

1,402 

7,861 

B,648 

*» 

5S7.W2 

200,039 

6,012 

S66 

767,001 

dummig  lotaiage  ofvatdt  entered  catd  deared. 


Britlab. 

Fortm- 

StaunTE^ls. 

S<illIiiSV«Mll. 

Stnm  Tends. 

8>mnrT«KiB. 

1 

i 

1 

iS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
a 

ii 

a>7,2B2 

107,292 

SSI! 

88,264 

10,400 
6,1138 

10,466 

sloe: 

4,771 

.B 

.•■.ffi 

•1 

i 

12 
2 
B 

6 
1( 

HI 

!!;SS 

1!S 

174,490 

l«. 

2,069 

4,1W 

W0,4« 

760,424 

1,600, 8« 

82,808 

32,671 

17,477 

84,964 

ia,09s 

™^ 
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642  COHUEBCIAL   BEL ATIUNS— ANNUAL   BEPORT8. 

8T.  CinUSTOPHEH. 

The  imports  of  this  inland  &i'e  about  the  same  as  last  yeui',  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  cominj?  mainly  from  Great  Britain;  food  supplied, 
MUch  as  breadatuffs,  poi-k,  salt  beef,  and  kerosene  being  imported 
exclusively  from  the  United  States;  boota  and  ahoes  also  coming  from 
the  United  States. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  a  few  hides,  and  skins  constitute  the  unly 
exports. 

The  hurricanes  of  1899  destroyed  so  much  of  the  »unir  cane  that 
the  financial  depression  of  the  island  has  been  greatly  felt  by  all  classes, 
there  being  but  a  short  crop  of  sugar;  but  if  there  are  no  blows  this 
month,  and  no  disease  in  the  cane,  the  coming  crop  promises  to  be 
Uie  bestin  years.  The  hard  times  havedriven  many  of  the  best  work- 
ing people  to  Porto  Rico,  Bermuda,  and  the  United  States,  in  search 
of  employment. 

Tmnsportation  is  mainly  over  the  Quebec  Steamship  Line.  There 
is  groat  need  of  ice  all  the  year  in  these  islands,  though  the  demand  is 
not  enough  to  warrant  selling  for  less  than  i  cents  per  pound  at 
present  If  some  enterprising  American  could  brtnff  an  ice  plant  and 
combine  with  it  some  other  interest,  possibly  electric  lighting,  it  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  this  region. 

I  inclose  schedule -of  wharf^fe  rates. 

Joseph  Haven, 
Com/nuirciai  Ag^nt. 

St.  Cheistophkk,  Septembvr  JO,  1000. 


fkluiiuk  of  wharfage  r/Ua  U>  be  coiUcUd  on  ait  animaU,  artidet,  and  thtngi  whtn  the  fame 
are  imfKrrUd  or  e.i'portM  or  landed  at  or  ihij^ied  fro'n  any  pier,  wharf,  ihore,  or  beach 
or  any  place  idtat^oaxr  within  thU  praideriq/.    ( Ordinance  .Vo.  s  of  1899. ) 


Awea  aud  taJvee,  eiwh 

BIi«ep, Koato, swloe, and  tnnlLv. uuli 

Horees.  mules,  and  cattle,  Mcb 

C^m.pcBBe,  beana.  Mil,  o«a,  rice— 

Nut  eii-eedln8  2bualielscach 

Over  ^boHhelB  each 

Hraii.piillard,  coffee,  cocoa,  oil  meal,  cottun-aeed  m«l,  llnBced  m«Kl— 

Not  exceeding  100  poiindaewli.,,. ..,,....„.,.,.... ,....,-.... 

Over  100  pouqiIb  each 

Su(tai,and  other  n.ptiipeclfled.each 

Barrels;  Ploiir,  bread.  in«al,  pork,  beef,  falmim,  pick  led  flah.and  other  notupecl- 

fled.each 

BaHkt'Is:  (laieiue.  Oil.  potatoes,  each 

Iiricil  fluh,!  hDDdredwelKht  or  under 

timoked  fluh,  crate  contaUiIng  10  boxen  not  exceeding  DO  poiinda 

Bread  or  biwulls  (not  nwoetr.  each 

Cla;  plP^  cheese,  candlen.  florlda  water,  each 

Butter, laid,  oleoniarnnnc,  in  packaea  of  IX  pounds  or  under,  each 

BrtckaaiiU  tiles, l,00f T.-!^. „. 

Wlnea  and  Kquon,  cases  not  t'xceedlng  1  down  qoarta 

Petroleum,  cases  not  exceeding  8(talliins 

Malt  or  aerated  waters,  caivK  lint  excecditif  8  dMen  pints 

<:Bak,  uxeecdlng  In  alic  a  barrel  and  being  not  kpuDcheon  or  tierce 

CbeMln:  Tub,  ramia,  or  splcci',  each 

fToal.mke,  patent  fuel,  ton 

Kork»,  spades,  shovels,  per  ilumn 

(^rl  greHiH'.  tallow,  and  almllHrmnipoiiltloiui,  per  ISO  pounds 

Uriiidsioneii.  each 


,xiglc 
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HifJm,  tU:. — Contiuued. 


Sugar,  wue.Kiid  oUicrnotapeclfled,  eavli 

Tob««co,  eacb 

Milt,  wine,  Bplrlu.eauli 

HiiMwue:  Alt  metal  artJclea  or  tblug*  not  packed  In  boiea,  cnleii,  bairela,  01 

wuks.  per  100  pounds 

KOTiCBCh 

PaintB  Id  drums,  lOO  pounds 

Oil  meal,  lime,  nim.  molasses,  each 

CoDlalnlna  otncj  goods,  each 

Rope  and  cordage,  per  packiss  not  exceeding  lOD  pauads 

Taycbes  and  carron  panx,  each 

Tlercen,  whatever  contalnlng.each , 

ahlnetea,  i.OOO 

Slaves,  f!M).'!!!!!;!;;!i"!!!;i!!; "!!";;;;!!;"!!!  !!!;!!!!1^I!;;;!;!"!!";!1!! 

Wood: 

While  pine  and  pilch  pine  and  all  sole  wood.1,000  feet  superflcla] 

Hardwood,  l,IXWIuet  siiperflctal 

Wood  or  truss  hoops,  per  bundle,  bundles 

All  packages  not  enumeralcd  containing  goods  or  articles  not  enumerated  (01 


Ex  EMFriONS.— Poultry  whjen  not 


1;  personal  baggage;  empty  packagei. 


BAKISH  WEST  IXDIES. 

Each  year  of  late  gives  a  smaller  total  in  both  exports  and  imports. 
,The  terrible  hurricane  of  last  year  is  responsible  for  the  redaction  of 
exports,  and  the  hard  times  for  the  reduction  of  imports.  It  ih  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  United  States  has  not  lost  any  ground,  relatively, 
in  the  commerce  of  these  islands.  The  increase  of  imports  into  St. 
Thomas  from  the  United  States  is  $33,733  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1900,  and  Amerir;a  is  the  natural  market  for  the  raw  mat«rial 
raised  in  the  West  Indies,  these  islands  being  the  nearest  producers  of 
purely  tropical  products. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  is  the  irregular  service  of  the  Quebec 
steamers.  It  may  be  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  are  such  that 
this  can  not  be  "helped.  Cei-tainty  and  regularity  of  mail  service, 
speedy  deliverj'  of  freight,  and  rapid  and  coinfortahlc  conveyance  of 
passengeru  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community.  Such  a 
service  would  facilitate  and  enlarge  business  for  all  parties  concerned. 
A  change  for  the  better  is  expected. 

Whenever  our  wholesale  dealers  in  dry  goods  choose  to  place  their 
goods  on  this  market,  using  the  means  employed  by  European  dealers, 
they  will  have  the  success  the  quality  of  the  goods  deserves. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  representative  of  an  European  house,  in  describ- 
ing his  goods,  declared  that  it  was  not  poswible  for  the  same  quality 
to  oe  made  in  the  United  States.  When  asked  why,  he  said  they  did 
not  know  how  to  make  the  goods.  My  answer  was  that  very  mauv  of 
the  best  cloth  weavers  of  Europe  were  iu  America  working  at  tcieir 
trade.  The  t«st  can  be  amde  by  placing  the  goods  side  by  side,  and  in 
every  case  here  where  such  a  t*>st  nas  been  made,  American  goods  have 
held  their  own  or  have  been  pronounced  superior. 

CiOOt^lc 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIOHS — AHKUAL   BEFOBTti. 


It  is  true  that  a  g^reat  many  cheap  goodu  are  on  the  market,  and  even 
in  thiB  cla»B  our  articles  are  popular. 

There  ia  a  decided  preference  for  the  American  shoe.  The  one  com- 
plaint is  that,  03  a  rule,  it  should  be  made  a  little  broader.  For  the 
money,  the  common  verdict  is  that  the  shoea  have  better  style  and  wear 
loi^r. 

"Die  commercial  outlook  of  the  West  Indies  ia  still  gloomy.  Sugar, 
that  has  been  the  mainstay  of  commerce,  finds  a  most  formidable  foe 
in  the  beet-root  product  that  ia  now  fostered  and  protected  by  bounty 
by  almost  all  civilized  governments,  and  produced  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world. 

The  wants  of  the  people  in  these  quarters  are  increasing.  Thie  is 
especially  true  of  the  masses.  Better  homes  are  sought,  better  food 
eaten,  and  better  clothes  worn. 

Mahlon  Vas  Hobne,  Coti^. 

St.  Thomas,  Jtily  19, 1900. 


g  the  year  ended  March  St,  1900. 


OoDUtiT. 

u.^ 

Oonoiu. 

Woolen*. 

BDka. 

Hlied 

tlty. 

Valoe. 

tlty. 

Valoe. 

■sr 

Value. 

W 

Valne 

r- 

■Value. 

ftip.. 

Pcko: 

88 

BOS 
76I> 

7.se6 

n 

i 

* 

■•1 
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20 

S 

2 
82 

i.TM 

B,2«0 

4 1    tm 

1 

' 

80 

' 

IS 

18 

%m 

i,eai 

GI>.H8 

S,OM 

i.8n 

CoontTT. 

Clothing. 

Wheat  aoxi. 

Rye  float. 

COn,,ne.l. 

Qn«.ai7 

V«liie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QiuiDUly 

Va 

!^'"_ 

(iuantlly. 

Valoo. 

1 

31 

1,230 

''1 

1 

Bar»l,. 

Bom*.. 

BarreU. 

14,  «M 

IW 

IBS.m 

1,293 

14.  K» 

2.7« 

*■"*: 

I 

278 

?£.r'*rT.:::::::: 

SB,  770 

*, 

- 

6,000 
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ImpoTit  into  Si.  Tluiuuu  during  the  year  ended  Marek  SI,  1900 — OontiDued. 


»„„. 

Beef,  salted 

Tongue*  UM) 

■wuesee. 

Fork,Mlled 
uidanoked. 

B^ 

B«t^r.„d 
maiBarlD. 

X!- 

™-^ 

is- 

Value 

tr 

Vtlae. 

•c- 

VklOS 

«■ 

Value. 

BU. 

"US 

IS 

tl,C78 
4M 

Out*. 

11 

ns 

2M 

•■s 

1 

K 

s 

f.S 

1,B09 

a* 

11.410 

G19 

44SS 

206 

4.661 

G,MS 

1 

8 

(') 

1 

4 

1,*18 

a,aia 

.4. 

4,glJS 

16,487 

Cbttae. 

UM. 

BeflnedlDgv. 

FKh.  Hlted  and 

aiantltr. 

Value. 

amntltr. 

Value. 

auantltr. 

Value. 

Huantl^. 

Value. 

^1 

i 

u 

SIB 

m 

Outt. 

Outt. 

Outi. 

» 

^ 

•" 

r,»4 

«7 

8.661 

ha 

77 

4,607 

•SoS'wSfaii;::: 

T.2M 

7.3M 

a,m 

5,S44 

' 

Owntrj. 

PiBh,  pickled. 

BeuuBod 
peue. 

Whertmd 
mm. 

OMb. 

QroatB. 

W 

V*lne 

"ST 

Valne 

w- 

Value 

tr 

Valoe. 

r- 

Value. 

Bomb 

Borreb 

Outt. 

»-s 

ISO 

K^v- 

82 
IB 

7M 

»,717 
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I2,l«6 
90 
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m. 

G 

22 

10 

SB 
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Imporit  inlii  fS.  Thomat  during  tht  genr  eniitd  March  XI,  1900 — Continued. 


Ooontry, 

Tea. 

Canned 

good.. 

auanaiy 

Value.    [Quantity 

Value. 

Quanlily 

Value. 

quantity 

Value. 

'^ 

mo 

Rirreti. 

a^.  \ 

Ouo, 

1 

661 

w 

S 

KM 

2,697 

70 
TO 

661 

1 

s. 

1,1(76 

to 

"1 

™J 

1.075 
H 

s 

13 

North  AroerioM  Wem 

1 

> 

J 

1 

11,680 

1,866 

1,SS1 

Country. 

Co 

ks. 

Copper.  ■ 

Iron. 

Casttoes. 

quantity 

Value. 

Quantitj- 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

BW.,^ 

1 

IK 

PlKbVt*. 

Podtoga 

UO 

•1 

Foaaga. 

\ 

2,410 

164 

H>4 

10 

Korlh  American  West 

■ 

IS 

72 

S90 

610 

4,oes 

Country. 

llB. 

Blcy 
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Tln,«l 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qoantltj. 

Value. 

QuanUtj. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OaJa. 

Pw*aga. 

IM 

Oua. 
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16 

4SK 

6 

S 

•^ 

20 

181 

274 
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2 

68 

la 

86 

S 

10 

1,0» 

m 
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DANISH    WEST   INDIES.  ' 

Imparl*  inln  M.  Thumiu  dnrhii/  the  i/mr  rniied  March  :lt,  toiio — t^intinued. 
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' 
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* 
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77 
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87 
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' 

■ 
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1>CT,                         C«d^ 
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Value. 
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Va 

UoaDUty. 
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t8 

Piaa. 

Pitea. 
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1 
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2& 
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Impcrlt  into  iSf.  Thimtax  during  Ihe  year  ended  March  SI,  1900 — ContiDiied. 


Mineral  vater 

whiAr. 

CODDtlT. 

**^' 

""■■ 

(Josn- 

Vd»e 

«^- 

"S"- 

Va<ne. 

'^■ 

value. 

PUta. 

ftte.. 

«:^, 

1 

•S8S 

Pcks.. 

87 

W 
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«10 
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30 

m 

u 
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i 

Coontrr. 

Wine. 
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(jnantlty 

Value. 

Qnanaty. 

Valoe. 

tlnantitj. 
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QnanUty. 

Valoe. 

l.MB 

PlKibWO. 

Focbw». 

4,«6 
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<1.M0 

8,B44 

•B,001 

» 
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»' 

70 

& 
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10 

1 

T,SH 

4,961 
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Beer. 
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Valae 

Uty, 
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Valne 
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Value. 

QjjUl- 
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,,«0 

m 
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2S& 
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4S 
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/tnporiji  inin  .SI.  Thomn*  iliiring  the  ymr  ended  Mardi  .^1,  1900 — Con  tin  tied. 
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1.  Thtima*  during  the  year  ended  Marfh  SI,  1900 — Contitmed. 
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3<,S1S.I» 

SHIPPING  AT  ST.  THOMAS.— EEVENUEB. 

I  inclose  Btetiatica  of  the  harbor  for  the  September  quarter.  The  ■ 
tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  is  very  large  compared  with 
the  amount  of  cargo  landed  at  or  shipped  from  this  port.  Coal  alone 
maintains  its  own  and  advances  in  bulk.  The  finglish  Royal  ii&W  Com- 
pany is  now  using  American  coal  exclusively  at  this  point. 

Mahlon  Van  Uobnb,  Conaullc 

St.  Thohab,  October  £7, 1900. 
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B«Teniiee  from  direct  taxation $28,700 

Beveaaee  from  indirect  taXBtdon 56, 790 

Sondrj  rereuoM 3,500 


Local  adminiBtration ¥12,400 

Upper  coart 2,125 

Colonial  council 1,398 

Sanitary  department IS,  900 

Poor  deparbneot 5, 800 

Prieon  deportment 8,850 

Pnblic  btuldingsand  rep^ra 11,906 

PenaionB -•,-.  8,417 
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Harbor  and  pilot  department -..  $9,371 

Postal  and  t^egraph  department 16, 700 

Military  expenses .• 29, 339 

Fire  department .■ 8, 042 

Streets  and  public  roadu 10, 932 

Department  ot  pnblic  schools,  etc 18, 473 

Judiciary  and  police 29, 980 

Clerical  department 3, 388 

CuBtom  department 5, 400 

Total 183,420 

Under  date  of  February  21,  the  consul  says  the  imports  at  Chris- 
tansted  in  1899-1900  were  valued  at  (120,908,  and  the  exports  at 


DIJTCH  WEST  rNT>IE8. 

Tbe  business  depression  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  continues. 
It  is  due  primarily  to  political  troubles  and  consequent  business  stag- 
nation in  Venezuela,  and  has  been  ag^^vated  by  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox  in  Maracaibo  for  six  months,  in  mild  form,  but  necessitating 
a  quarantine  against  that  port.  Property  has  depreciated  fully  50  per 
cent.  Another  year  of  almost  total  absence  of  rain  has  resulted  jn  an 
entire  and  very  discouraging  failure  of  crops.  This,  however,  has 
caused  increased  importations  of  food  from  the  United  States,  and  trade 
with  our  country  has  suffered  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  has  been  toward  an  increase  of  importe  from  the  States. 
Among  the  products  not  formerly  known  now  finding  a  market  here 
are  prmts,  Doot^  and  shoes,  and  whisky.  American  boots  and  shoes 
have  practically  displaced  those  from  Austria  and  France,  whence  the 
supply  fonnerly  came.  White  shirtings,  however,  still  come  mostly 
from  England,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  American  shirtings  are 
better.  The  English  give  a  certain  finish  to  theirs  which  is  liked  nere, 
but  the  price  mainly  controls  the  matter.  I  will  cheerfully  procure 
samples  and  prices  of  these  English  goods,  if  they  are  wanted  by  any 
manufacturer. 

There  has  been  considerable  export  of  salt  to  Porto  Bico,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  salt  works  tnere  by  the  great  hurricane  and  the 
reduction  by  two-thirds  of  the  duty  on  salt  imported  into  Porto  Rico 
by  the  application  of  the  United  States  tariff  thei-eto;  also  an  increased 
export  of  salt  to  Colombia,  owing  to  the  revolution  in  that  country. 

The  electric  li^ht  plant,  inaugurated  and  hitherto  owned  by  an 
American  citizen,  is  just  passing  into  other  hands,  but  is  to  be  increased 
largely  by  machinery  from  the  United  States,  already  ordered.  A 
new  boiler  has  been  ordered  from  America  for  the  water  works. 
Almost  everything  in  this  line,  in  fact,  now  comes  from  the  United 
States. 

Out  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and  the  blockade  of  Havana  has 
grown  quite  a  little  business  in  the  making  of  cigarettes.  This  con- 
tinues and  will  continue,  the  tobacco  being  all  American. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  growth  in  the  proportion  of 
American  goods  con.«<umed  here,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
foiintries,  following  the  cstablishnipnt  a  few  years  ago  of  service  by 
the  Red  D  Line  steamers.    This  growth  seems  likely  to  continue. 
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No  coal  other  than  American  wan  imported  here  during  the  year. 
While  formerly  the  Dutch  naval  station  here  would  not  take  American 
coal  into  consideration,  and  the  first  cai^  of  our  coal  received  was 
unfortunatelv  of  [>oor  quality,  the  station  lately  took  1,000  tons,  and 
it  is  reported  that  it  has  placed  an  order  for  10,000  tona. 

The  local  currency,  almost  exclusively  need  in  business  transactions, 
but  supplemented  with  a  little  Spanish,  French,  and  Venezuelan  silver 
at  par  therewith,  consists  of  poor  paper,  badly  printed,  worn  and 
dirty,  issued  by  three  or  four  leading  business  houses  without  any 
guarantee  whatever.  It  is  not  taken  oy  the  government  in  payment 
for  customs  or  postage,  and  the  government  money  that  is  so  taken 
and  required  is  scarce,  often  at  4  and  never  at  less  than  2  per  cent 
premium,  and  usually  to  be  obtained  only  at  considerable  inconvenience. 
The  Dutch  guilder  is  here  only  in  name;  it  is  never  seen.  United 
States  gold,  greenbacks,  national-bank  bills,  and  silver  certificates  are 
receiv^  at  any  counter,  more  than  gladly,  at  6  per  cent  premium  over 
this  currency;  but  it  is  a  curious  and  possibly  an  instructive  fact  that 
the  silver  dollar  and  the  fractional  currency  of  the  United  States  are 
received  only  at  par — a  difference  of  6  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  silver 
certificate  over  the  silver  on  which  it  is  oased. 

Tariff  rate^  continue  merely  nominal — 3  per  cent — save  on  a  few 
articles  on  which  they  are  somewhat  higher.  There  are  no  changes  in 
ocean  lines,  save  that  service  is  more  regular  than  lust  year,  ooats 
leaving  New  York  every  Saturday.  Passports  are  not  needed  unless 
one  is  going  to  South  American  countries.  In  thatcase,  this  consulate 
is  authorized  to  issue  them.  The  postal  rate  is  6  cents  per  half  ounce 
from  the  United  States;  10  cents  frorn  here  to  the  States.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  exceed  this  weight,  as  double  post^fe  is  charged 
the  receiver  for  the  excess. 

No  special  care  is  needed  in  packing  or  marking,  other  than  that 
necessary  for  all  goods  to  be  sent  by  sea.  There  are  no  discriminating 
laws  or  regulations.  Any  honest  .importer  is  fairly  treated  by  the 
custom-house  officers. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  goods  imported  for  consumption  into 
CunK»o  are  from  the  United  States. 

I  inclose  a  statement  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1899. 

J)lus  H.  Cheney,  (Jonmil. 

CuBApio,  JVovemler  7,  1900. 


ImpoH»  mill  Cttm^n/or  the  i/enr  J899. 


Aloea »1,071.20 

Beer 3,023.20 

Brandy 7,660.00 

Cheeoe 6,311.60 

Cigars  and  cisaretteB 9, 843. 20 

Coal 10,537.60 

Coifee 16,628.00 

Com 10,883.60 

Divi-divi 26, 098. 00 

DrvgoodB 3^,055.60 

Gin 7,659.20 

GoatekinB 8, 970. 40 

Hides im.eO 


Lrnnber $13,006.40 

Meal  (wheat, rye, and  com).  104,688,40 

Merchandise 146,280.80 

Palm  leaf 2,608.00 

ProvisioDB 41,581.60 

Bum 21,714.80 

Sundries 229, 450, 00 

Sugar 33,242.40 

Tobacco 20,160.40 

Wine 4,435.60 

Wood  (m^c^aiiy  and  hard).  80.00 

Dyewood 8,407.60 

Total 788,166.8 
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HAITI. 

Haitian  commerce,  which  haa  been  suffering^  great  depression  for 
some  years  on  acco  int  of  the  long-continued  financial  crimes  reigning 
in  the  country,  reached  ite  lowest  figure  of  the  past  twenty  years— 
$12,443,872.74— in  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  nearly  one-third  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  the  beginning  or  this  year,  however, 
it  has  taken  a  slight  upward  movement  and  is  slowly  improving.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  certain  fioani-ial  measures  on  me  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  reduction  made  in  its  budgetary  expenses  and  an  under- 
standing arrived  at  with  local  creditors,  by  which  these  debts  have 
been  consolidated  into  two  categories — one  the  Grande  Consolidation, 
the  other  the  Petite  Consolidation,  paying,  respectively,  12  and  6  per 
cent  annual  interest  instead  of  the  high  rates  p^id  before,  absorbing 
the  entire  customs  revenue  of  the  country.  This  arrangement  haa 
freed  these  revenues,  leaving  them  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the 
Government.  To  this  may  be  added  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of 
Haitian  coffee  in  the  European  market,  which  has  greatly  contributed 
toward  relieving  the  distress  prevailing  among  coffee  growers,  in 
enabling  many  if  not  to  entirely  cancel,  at  least  to  pay  off  a  part  of, 
the  mortgages  on  their  fields  or  crops,  incurred  during  the  past  years 
by  the  depreciation  of  price. 

A  still  further  amelioration  is  expected  through  the  Haitian-French 
commercial  treaty,  as  under  this,  Haitian  coffee  enters  France  paying 
the  minimum  duty,  which  is  a  reduction  of  20  franca  ($3.86)  per 
hundred  pounds  from  the  duty  paid  heretofore. 

The  Haitian  coffee  is  of  excellent  flavor  and  is  much  esteemed  in 
France,  which  takes  at  least  40,000,000  of  the  60,000,000  to  70,000,000 
pounds  annually  produced  in  Haiti.  The  balance  is  divided  between 
other  European  countries.  Very  little  finds  its  way  into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  the  low  price  of  the  Brazilian  coffee,  which  leavett  a  larger 
profit  to  the  importers,  being  a  drawback  to  the  sale  of  the  Haitian 
article.  However,  a  slight  augmentation  in  the  exportations  to  the 
United  States  is  notic^  during  the  past  year,  principally  for  the 
Western  market. 

The  importations  have  much  augmented.  It  is  said  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
exceeded  the  total  amount  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  snip- 
ments  from  other  countries,  principally  France  and  Germany,  have 
also  slightly  increased. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  made  with  France,  by  which  merchan- 
dise of  French  ori^n  is  exempted  from  paying  the  50  and  33J  per 
cent  additional  duties  levied  on  merchandise  coming  from  all  other 
countries  (French  sailing  vessels  are  freed  from  the  same  additional 
dues  on  their  tonnage  and  French  steamers  from  the  dues  on  the  goodu 
of  French  origin  landed  by  them),  will,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  somewhat 
augment  the  importations  from  France,  which  have  recently  Mien  off 
to  one-fifth  the  figiire  of  ten  years  ago. 

American  provisions  have  no  competitor  in  this  market.  The  impor- 
tation of  table  butter,  which  at  one  time  seemed  promising,  has  been 
blasted  by  the  failure  of  the  manufacturers  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
quality. 
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The  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1891),  were: 

From— 

United  StflteR _ *2,218,712.25 

France 896,083.00 

England ; .- 222,209.02 

Germany 167,147.51 

Other  conntries 192, 496. 74 

The  oxportatioDs  to  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  $612,162. 

DRY   OOOD6. 

All  the  dry  goods,  et«.,  used  in  this  country  beine  imported,  this 
nat-jrally  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  for  a  population  of  1,200,000 
people.  Very  little,  excepting  blue  denims  and  checks,  comes  from 
the  United  States.  The  importations  in  these  lines  of  goods  show  an 
encoui'agiiig  increase  during  the  past  year. 

.'mmenso  quantities  of  calicoes,  printed  goods,  and  white  cotton 
cloth  are  used  in  the  country,  very  little,  if  any,  coming  from  the  United 
States.  So  much  has  already  been  said  in  precedmg  reports  from 
this  consulat*,  as  well  as  by  our  consular  officers  in  the  South  and 
Central  Amencan  States,  regarding  the  indifference  shown  by  our 
manufacturers  to  foreign  tastes  and  preferences  as  to  packing  and 
measurement  of  goods  of  this  and  other  classes,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  more  than  refer  to  this  matt&r. 

AGKICUT.TURAI,   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  hoe  and  machete  are  the  two  agricultural  implements  used  by 
the  natives  in  the  cultivation  of  their  tields. 

There  is  a  vast  lield  open  for  the  introduction  of  American  machinery 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  for  sugar  making.  Sugar  cane 
grows  everywhere  on  the  island,  and  is  made  into  sirup  and  tafia,  the 
former  replacing  sugar  among  the  country  people,  as  veiy  little  sugar 
is  manufactured.  Last  year,  large  sugar  works  were  established  at 
Mon  Repos,  about  5  miles  from  this  city,  "making  the  second  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  at  or  near  Port  au  Prince,  and  a  third  one  is  being 
organized.  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  these  factories 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  considerable  impwrtations 
of  coffee-cleaning  machinery,  principally  of  American  make,  for  pre- 
paring the  coffee  after  delivery  to  the  merchants.  The  native  custom 
IS  to  hull  coffee  with  a  pestle  in  lai^e  wooden  troughs. 

AORICULTOBE. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  (which  ^ows  here  luxuriantly  and  with 
little  care),  but  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  has  received  new  life  and  vigor  from  the  encouragement 
given  to  producers  by  the  present  secretary  of  state  for  agriculture, 
who  has  sent  for  South  Sea  Island  seeds  for  distribution  among  the 
planters.  He  also  strongly  advises  the  culture  of  cacao  and  castor-oil 
beans  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  being  the  intention  to  introduce  the  cultivation  for  export  of  nut- 
megs, cardamon  seeds,  pepper,  cinnamon,  pimento,  cassia,  vanill^,  etc., 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 i2  GoOtjIc 
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provision  ia  made  for  those  articles  in  the  new  commercial  treaty,  by 
which  they  will  enjoy  the  minimum  custom  duties  paid  in  France. 

A  contract  has  been  made  between  this  Government  and  the  Railway 
Society  of  the  North,  whereby  for  a  period  of  twenty -five  years  bananas, 
pineapples,  orancfes,  cedrats,  limes,  etc.,  are  exempted  from  export 
duty,  as  well  as  uie  vessels  coming  here  in  ballast  to  load  them.  The 
company,  on  its  part,  engages  to  cultivate  bananas  on  the  lands  adja- 
cent to  its  railway,  and  to  begin  exports  within  thirty  months. 

The  cultivation  of  toba«co  baa  been  introduced  on  a  more  or  less 
extensive  scale  and  the  product  grownand  prepared  at  Diquini  U  <'om- 
peting  favorably  with,  and  bi(£  fair  to  supplant  in  this  market  the 
Frenen  imported  article,  "Tabac  Caporal." 

LICENSES. 

The  license  law  of  1876  was  modified  during  the  kst  session  of  the 
legislature,  greatly  increasing  the  tax  to  be  paid  for  exeiciaing  any 
branch  of  commerce,  industry,  or  trade. 


All  of  the  large  exporting  and  importing  houses  here  do  a  banking 
business,  more  or  less,  in  selling  and  buying  gold  and  bills  of  exchange 
on  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Heretofore,  they  have   paid  a 


license  of  $300  for  their  import  and  export  trade,  but  by  the  modifi- 
cation made  in  the  law  all  such  houses,  apart  from  their  license  as 
importers  and  exporters,  must  pay  a  tax  of  $600  as  bankers. 

Clerks,  excepting  Haitians,  in  the  past  paid  a  tax  of  $50;  Ity  the  new 
law  they  pay  $100.  Haitians  aa  well  as  foreigners  pay  this  tax,  except- 
ing sucn  of  the  foruTer  as  belong  to  a  military  corps. 

Traveling  clerks  heretofore  untaxed  must  now  take  out  a  li<vnsc, 
paying  $100  for  the  same. 


EXPORT   DUTIES. 


Skina,  gum  guaiac,  cattle,  horses,  goata,  and  sheep  paid  no  export 
duties  up  to  October  1.  The  exportation  in  these  lines  having  assumed 
considerable  importance,  the  legislature  during  its  late  session  plat^ 
alight  export  tax  thereon,  and  intends  later  to  leyy  a  higher  one  on 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 


The  Government  has  authorized  explorations  for  mines,  and  a  con- 
cession has  been  granted  to  some  parties  to  work  a  mine  of  lignite  sit- 
uated near  Mas.-'iade,  and  also  an  iron  mine  in  the  Beckly  Mountains. 
Several  other  mines  have  been  discovered,  it  ia  said,  and  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Government  for  concessions  for  workmg  them. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Railway  Society  of  the  North  has  a  railroad  under  construction 
near  Cape  Haiti,  some  10  or  15  miles  being  already  built. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  a  company  in  this  city  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  from  Port  au  Prince  to  the  Salt  I^ake,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  through  the  plains  of  Cul  de  Sac,  Thia  road  will  open 
up  to  commerce,  it  is  reported,  rich  forests  of  logwood  and  mahogany 
heretofore  inaccessible  for  want  of  means  of  transportation,  as  well  as 
n  new  source  of  supply  to  this  city  of  provisions,  such  as  bananas, 
potatoes,  etc.  -,  , 


WEST   indies:   HAITI. 
STBAHSHIP   LINES. 


By  a  change  in  its  schedule,  the  Cameron  Steamship  Line  now  makes 
weekly  trips  between  New  York  and  Haiti.  The  Koyal  Dutch  West 
Indian  Mail  Company,  as  well  as  the  Atlas  Line,  (xintiuues  to  run  two 
steamers  per  month.  The  competition  between  these  lines  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  freight  charges  to  about  one-half  of  tbe  former  prices. 
Alexander  Battiste,  D^mtp  Consul. 

I'onTAU  Prince,  October  W,  1900. 


Port  au  Prince $986, 988.  70 

CapeHaitJen 510,943.05 

AosCaye* 277,291.20 

Jacm^ 171,286:08 

GonuTes 193,981.00 

Jeremie 238, 677. 49 

etliart- 182,516.25 

Itiyxyrtt  from  (lie  Unlud  i^atet  iyiio  Port  an 


Petit  Goave 68,816.00 

Port  de  PaiJt 130, 035. 39 

Aquin 19,476.61 

MiragoaJie 38. 334.46 


Total 2,817,346. la 

Praux  from  July  1,  1899,  to  JuTie  30,  1900. 
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T<^al  exporitfrxm  OctoUr  1,  1898,  to  SepUsaAer  SO,  1899. 


PortBU 
Prince. 
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9,770.000 

. 

.^  J 

_ 

_ 

_      
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TbKil  expOTttfnim  October  J,  18»S,  to  Seplemjitr  30,  ifiS9— Continued. 
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Navigation  tU  the  port  of  Port  aa  Prince,  HaOi,  for  tlie  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
ENTERED. 
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■ 
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1:S 

REPORT  FROM  AUX  CAYES. 
Imports  from  the  United  Slaleefrom  July  1,  1893,  to  June  SO,  1900. 


Articles 

Aloobol nlloi 

Apples .liun 

A"l« iBTO 

Bua  (cirtlcel '.,1. '.'.'.'.'. 


Beer  U  bottles) dozen.. 

Belting b>le.. 

BUnd* .nelr,, 

BakiDS  powder dollus. . 

Blacking , .,,. doien,, 

Beet» burela.. 

Blacolla pounda. . 
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Importijroni  Iht  Vniled  Slate*  from  Jvly  1,  li 


lo  Jvm  SO,  1900 — Continued. 
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IinporUfrom  the  United  Slaletjrom  July  1,  1899,  to  Jraxe  SO,  1900— Continued. 


Aitlclee. 

QnMtlty. 

ArUclai. 

Uiuuititr. 

i 

Wardrobes 

ffiraswiioivv-v. 

■■■«■■ 

3M,«» 

W}'^!:::::::::::::::fX".:: 

...g^™... 

Aux  Gates,  Juli/  m,  1900.- 


H.  E.  Roberts, 

Con»ulaT  Ag<mt. 


REPORT  FROM  JACMEL. 

It  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  trade  statistics  of  this  district 
with  last  year's,  that  business  in  general  has  improved  during  tlie 
twelve  months,  thanks  to  the  abundant  delirveries  of  coffee,  exceeding 
the  forgoing  crop  by  Bome  2,500,000  pounds.  This  fortunately 
obtained  remunerative  prices  on  foreign  markets,  thua  enabling  mer- 
chants on  thi9  side  to  negotiate  more  freely. 

The  import  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  shows  an  increase  of 
$20,000  in  value  as  compared  with  the  year  ended  June  80,  1899,  and 
busines  may  be  still  more  satisfactory  this  season  if  the  rate  of 
exchange  remains  easy,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of  these  goods  on  this 
market;  but  as  the  currency  of  Haiti  fluctuates  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  coffee  markets  abroad,  no  stat«ment  as  regards  future 
prospects  can  as  yet  be  safely  made. 

Apart  from  provisions  received  regularly  from  the  United  States, 
the  import  of  dry  goods,  such  as  denims,  checks,  printa,  etc.,  and  that 
of  lumber-for  buDding  purfjoaes  (pitch  and  white  pine  of  all  sorts) 
would  increase  considerably  if  circumstances  woultf  allow  it;  as  for 
dry  goods,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  English  manufacture  competes.with 
marked  advantage,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people  here. 

A.  Vital,  Consular  Agent. 

Jacmel,  September  6,  1900. 


Erport  and  import  of  the  port  of  Jaand  {Haiti)  during  the  year  ended  June  .10,  1900. 

Value  of  import: 

Dry  kcmmIs  from  all  purta $71,399 

ProvidoDS  from  the  United  Stati* 184,241 

'  255,640 

Articles  exported: 

Coffee poondB..  14,231,121 

Logwood ;do 1,040,000 

Breaillet do 60,000 

Goat  hides do....  13,996 

Oxhides do....  810 

Ox  horn do 18 

Orange  peel do "    364,836 

" do....  22,131 
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Articles  exported— ^ntinned. 

Cotton poundd..  110,203 

Cotton  !*r(iH do 49, 40S 

GocoH do 9,636 

Sheila do.,,.  .    291 

Copper do 2, 917 

Kth do....  800 

MahoBsny feet,.  1,608 

Honey fcallone. .  131 

Cocoaniit .- bags. .  3, 853 

Export  dutirat  puiil 1, 276, 221. 89 


B^^r. 

i2°' 

^°™E 

Tonji 

l8nrt,-d. 

M  1    152,000 

n. 

60.000 
UISOD 

„ 

2>6,000 

!.W.fiS 

RER)RT  FROM  ST.  MARC. 

In  1898,  the  country  went  throujjh  a  severe  crisis,  which  waa  not 
only  of  a  couiiuerciul  cbai'UL-t^^r,  but  al»o  iinancitil  and  ccoDomical,  The 
Dew  president  who  came  into  power  found  many  obii^tions  and  nearly 
all  ton  export  duties  eng^od  as  security,  not  only  for  the  external 
delits,  but  also  for  private  [oaiis. 

Business  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition  and  a  great  number  of 
houses  failed  on  account  of  losses  in  coffee  or  high  exchange. 

Last  year,  the  minister  of  tinance  made  an  arrangement  with  some 
of  the  creditors  and  consolidated  some  of  the  loans,  which  put  in  his 
hands  a  small  part  of  the  export  duties  on  coffee.  This  year  ^aio, 
owing  to  the  amelioration  which  this  tirst  consolidation  had  brought, 
■the  minister  decided  to  demand  other  concessions  of  the  creditors, 
which  he  obtained  after  having  made  some  sacrifice,  and  effected  a 
general  consolidation  of  all  the  I'est  of  the  floating  debt.  This  will 
permit  the  Government  to  pay  current  "expenditures,  which  for  a  long 
time  the  import  duties  have  not  sufficed  to  cover. 

In  the  meantime  the  Haitian  Government  entered  into  arrangements 
with  tlie  French  Kepublic  concerning  a  commercial  treaty,  which  has 
been  lately  signed.  This  treaty,  miich  deducted  20  francs  of  the 
French  customs  dues  on  cotfee,  caused  evervone  to  expect  a  rise  in 
this  product  of  10  francs  per  100  pounds,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
realized. 

The  increased  consnuiption  of  coffee  in  all  the  world  has  also  amel- 
iorated conditions. 

Business  at  St.  Marc  has  been  fairly  acti\'o  during  the  last  two 
.  years,  and  importation  as  well  as  exportation  has  shown  a  gradual 
mcrease. 

lUFOBTATION. 

Importation  is  represented  for  the  givater  jmrt  by  provisions  from 
the  United  States,  and  dry  goods  from  France,  Enguuid,  Germanv, 
and  the  United  States.  fc 
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Merchants  prefer  to  order  these  goods  from  Europe,  because  they 
obtain  a  longer  credit  there  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  future, 
France  will  send  mo8t  of  these  articles,  on  account  of  the  treaty  which 
will  t^ke  effect  this  month, 

EXPORTATION. 

I  give  below  the  exportations  of  St.  Marc  for  last  year,  from  Octolwr 
1,  1898,  to  September  30,  1899: 

Cotfee bBgH,.  10,000 

Logwood 125,000,000 

Logwood  roots 818, 000, 000 

Cotton balCH..  1,T50 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures  for  this  year,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  Ist  of  October,  1899,  to  this  <mte,  but  returns  will  be  still  better. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  October  1,  1899,  to  date  aniounfto  2,500 
bales,  representing  1,000,000  pounds,  while  the  1,750  bales  of  last  year 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  800,000  pounds. 

There  is  also  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  logwood.  Kearly  all 
of  this  and  also  the  roots  exported  have  been  sent  to  Europe,  only  a 
tunall  part  going  to  the  United  States. 

industry;  shipping. 

Industry  in  Haiti  is  still  in  a  primitive  condition.  Practically  no 
machinery  is  used  as  yet. 

Navigation  this  vear  has  been  represented  by  a  great  many  sailing 
ships  carrying  the  French  and  Norwegian  fl^;s;  there  were  only  three 
from  the  United  States. 

SANITARY   CONDITIONS, 

The  sanitary  condition  continues  very  good.  For  a  good  many 
years,  there  has  been  no  disease  of  an  epidemic  charactei*. 

Charles  Miot,  QmsvJ'ir  Agent. 
St.  Makc,  Aiiffust  31,  1900, 


ECONOMIO  CONsmoirs  TXt  HAITI, 

I  present  below  a  statement. descriptive  of  the  commercial  ritlations  ■ 
of  this  Hepublic  with  other  countries. 

Ah  this  government  doe^  not  keep  statistics  of  such  matters,  I  can 
not  make  this  statement  as  full  as  I  would  like.  I  am  indebted  to 
many  of  the  lai^e  commercial  houses  here  for  the  information  1  am 
able  to  impart  in  regard  to  the  importations  from  other  countries, 

Haiti  is  essentially  an  agricultural  island,  It«  unsurpa.sMed  fertility, 
its  remarkable  climate,  and  its  continuous  wunshine,  even  during  what 
is  known  as  the  rainy  season,  make  it  remarkable  in'  more  ways  than 
one.  Its  soil  far  8urpas.scs  in  fertility  that  of  any  of  its  sister  islands 
in  this  archipelago.  What  it  sadly  needs  is  an  impi-oved  system  of 
agriculture,  modern  farming  utensils  and  instruction  m  the  use  of  them, 
and  good  roads  from  the  mterior  to  the  seacoast  in  order  that  ita 
products  may  readily  reach  a  market.  At  the  present  time,  the  people 
are  virtually  unacquainted  with  the  resources  of  its  soil.  Whatever  can 
be  grown  in  either  the  temoerate  or  tropical  regions  can  be  successfully 
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propagated  here.  In  view  of  the  limited  means  at  the  agticultnrist's 
aispoaal~the  crude  implemeote  in  use,  the  difficulty  in  reaching 
market  with  the  produce — one  is  surprised  to  find  the  revenue  of  the 
country  as  large  as  it  is.  Undes  a  dinerent  sj'stem  than  that  pursued, 
and  with  improved  farming  implements,  Haiti  would  yield  from  her 
soil  such  product*!  that  she  would  soon  become  the  "Queen  of  the 
Antilles."  There  is  no  other  island  of  this  group  where  the  manu- 
facturer has  a  larger  field  to  introduce  his  goo<b  than  here,  nor  is  there 
one  where  the  capitalist  can  invest  his  money  and  be  as  certain  of  il£ 
yielding  to  him  such  returns  as  in  developing  the  resources  of  its  virgin 
soil. 

The  principal  products  exported  from  this  country  are  coffee,  log- 
wood, cacao,  cotton,  mahogany,  lignum-vitaB,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
the  quantities  being  so  small  that  they  scarcely  form  an  item  in  ita 
commerce. 

The  United  States  receives  logwood,  skins,  honey,  wax,  lignum- 
vitse,  and  mahogany,  the  first  being  the  principal  article  of  export. 

A  few  of  the  above  products  need  a  brief  comment. 


Coffee,  from  which  they  derive  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
for  the  state  and  which  is  to  be  fbund  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  con- 
sists of  two  varieties,  one,  which  is  erown  on  the  side  of  the  steep 
and  rocky  hilis,  known  as  the  "  upland  coffee,"  the  other  as  the  "  low- 
land coffee."  This  dispensation  at  the  bands  of  Providence  always 
insures  about  the  same  quantity  yearly.  If  the  want  of  rain  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  upland,  the  lowland  coffee  yields  abundantly,  and 
the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  frequent  rains.  Again,  the  rainy 
season  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  sections  of  the  Republic — one  section 
may  have  abundant  rains  while  the  other  suffers.  When  it  rains  in 
the  north,  there  is  no  rain  in  the  south,  and  the  same  is  true  when  this 
order  of  things  ia  reversed,  though  this  section  of  the  island  is  much 
better  watered  than  the  eastern  end,  where  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  drought  prevails.  There,  the  rainfall  is  husbanded  in  the  con- 
fitniction  of  large  wells  to  serve  as  reservoirs  during  such  periods. 

The  coffee  of  Haiti,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  superior  to  any  other  coffee 
produced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Java.  Mocha,  and  that 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Blue  Mountain  "  coffee  of  Jamaica.  Darolles, 
one  of  the  largest  coffee  merchants  in  Europe,  says:  "  Haitian  coffee  is 
complete  in  itself,  possessing  ajl  the  vigor  (strength)  that  is  to  be  found 
in  otner  coffees,  and  an  aromatic  flavor  that  is  unsurpassed,  and  equaled 
by  but  few."  For  this  reason,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  other  coffees 
heretofore  used  in  the  French  and  German  armies— both  Governments 
consuming  it  largely. 

At  one  time,  this  coffee  was  largely  exported  to  the  United  States, 
but  of  late  years  this  trade  has  talfon  off  on  account  of  the  large 
importations  of  Brazilian  coffee,  which  is  very  much  milder  and  also 
cheaper.  In  the  French  markets  it  commands  twice  the  price  tbatis 
paid  or  offered  in  the  States,  while  lar^e  quantities  are  yearly  sold  in 
the  New  York  market,  to  which  place  it  has  been  reshippod  under  the 
title  of  French  coffee,  or  selected  Mocha  or  Java.  Efforts  have  recently 
'  been  made  by  some  of  the  leading  merehants  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
cities  to  reopen  this  trade. 

I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  following  statistics  of  the  quantity  of 
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coffee  exported  for  a  period  of  nine  years.    The  exportations  from 
1890  to  189&  were  as  follows: 

PduihIe. 

1889-1890 78,213,445 

1890-1891 : 66,692,039 

1891-1892 : 67,831,893 

1892-1893 : 70,829,779 

1893-1894 68,426,100 

1894-1895 75, 374, 865 

1896-1896 , 47,643,451 

1896-1897 '..  73,057,397 

1897-1898 67,437,693 

1898-1899 61,622,484 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximuni  exportation  was  In  1890,  when 
it  reached  78,213,445  pounds,  and  the  miDimum  in  1896,  when  it  was 
■  47,643,451  pounds.     In  the  figures  presented  this  year,  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  of  3,815,109  pounds.    This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  high 
exchange  prevailing  m  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

LOGWOOD. 

Kext  in  importance  is  the  exportation  of  logwood.  This  industry 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  States,  though  shipments  of  the 
same  are  made  to  France  and  Gennany,  On  account  of  the  use  of 
anilines,  the  demand  for  logwood  is  gradually  falling  off.  In  1897, 
there  was  exported  66,736,100  pounds,  and  of  logwood  roots  46,021,125 
pounds.  Reports  for  the  past  year  show  an  exportation  of  111,651,756 
pounds  of  logwood  and  114,096,900  pounds  of  roots.  This  shows  a 
gain  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  60  per  cent  for-tbe  former  and 
40  per  cent  in  the  shipment  of  the  roots. 

CACAO. 

Cacao,  known  to  trade  aa  "  cocoa,"  tlie  third  product  in  importance, 
is  largely  cultivated,  and  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  its  production 

S early.  The  quantity  of  the  bean  is  not  equ^  to  that  grown  in  Santo 
*ommgo,  yet  the  demand  for  it  in  the  French  and  German  markets  is 
largely  increasing.  This,  unlike  the  coffee,  can  only  be  produced  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Republic:  There  was  exported  in  1898, 4,782,372 
pounds;  this  year,  6,237,423  pounds. 

COTTON. 

Cotton,  next  in  importance,  is  expoi-ted  principally  to  England  and 
France.     This  product  calls  for  more  than  a  passmg  notit-e. 

Cotton  has  to  be  planted  but  once  in  seven  years.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  15  feet,  and  needs  but  little  care.  It  commences  to  yield 
the  first  year,  gradually  increasing  each  year.  Some  trees  have  Dt'on 
known  toproducB  18  pounds.  There  are  three  varietiea  of  this  cot- 
ton— white,  with  a  long  silky  fiber,  resembling  in  appearance  the 
sea  island  cotton;  another  variety,  yellow,  and  the  tnird,  pink  in 
color.  The  last  commands  in  the  French  market  several  fi-ancs  more 
than  the  other  two  varieties. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1838  was  946,631  pounds;  in 
1899,  1,679,800  pounils.     Very  little  attention,  however,  Is  paid  to  its 
culture.     With  a  more  improved  system  of  cultivation,  the  soil  would  . 
yield  a  hundredfold  over  the  quantity  produced  the  present  year, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  country  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 
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OTHEH  PRODUCTS. 


Among  other  exports  may  be  named  bides,  skins,  honey,  wax,  cop- 
per, yelfow  wood,  lignmn-vitse,  and  mahogany.  These  articles  are 
exported  in  such  limited  quantities  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  of 
them  in  detail. 

Sugar  is  largely  raised,  but  none  is  exported,  it  being  principally  used 
for  home  consumption  or  else  in  the  manufacture  of  rum.  Very  little 
of  this  rum  is  exported.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  is  considered 
superior  to  that  produced  in  Jamaica,  being  the  pure  juice  of  the  cane, 
and  not  adulterated  with  any  foreign  ingredients. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  within  the  past  year  has  received  consid- 
erable attention,  but  the  industry  is  too  young  to  call  for  any  special 
comment  at  this  time. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  another  industry  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Thia  will  at  no  distant  day  become  one  of  the  leading  products  exported 
from  the  Republic.  Large  areas  are  being  planted  with  young  trees. 
The  »oi1  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  class  of  fruit,  and  in  a  few  years, 
the  production  will  surpass  that  of  Jamaica. 

A  Belgian  syndicate  is  endeavonng  to  secure  a  lease  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  tot  the  cultivation  of  the  india-rubber  tree.  It  ia  said  Siat  the 
8o0  is  well  adapted  to  such  culture. 


From  the  statistical  reports  published,  I  am  able  to  compile  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  seven  rears,  from 
1892  to  1899: 


ISK. 

1898. 

m,. 

1««. 

-A^f, 

•10,847,153.85 
7:]l«;e83.10 

7;  aS?:  817. 91 

ISK. 

1W7. 

««. 

1899. 

118,788,662.20 
8, 2*2,836.55 

•iSSS 

■13,548,  M8. 85 
6,47B,lSg.49 

Impo^ 

S,»«a,786.76 

As  I  have  stated  above,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  export  trade  is 
with  Europe,  principally  with  France,  Germany,  and  England,  in  the 
order  named,-  while  the  United  States  fumishes^  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  imports. 

From  the  same  source,  I  have  been  able  to  compile  a  tabic  of  the 
value  of  the  importation  during  the  same  period,  from  1892  to  1899: 


Omntfj. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

•5.878,601.12 

■■Sil 

64]  071. 24 

604.382.28 

"3«l 

292!  013.09 
■        56,808.97 

1,772,223.72 

Ti-.m.^ 

g.  828, 77a.  01 

7,115,603.18 

7,677,818.91 

7,fia0,llffl4.44 

Cninlry. 

189(1. 

1897. 

1S9S. 

1899. 

•4,021,581.92 
1,601, 37i  29 

25b[0M.62 
62:788.80 

•4.133,726.61 

'8m|098:7« 
206, 133.  Oa 
89,434.19 

ta.u».9«.ae 

629,  m  27 

Iti,  833, 191,91 

6.232,38!>.65 

6,OH.832.S3 

6,475.188.49 
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Per  ceal  of  imporUfnm  Oa  UnUed  Stata. 


Od  account  of  the  high  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  for  the  past  two 
years,  t^e  import  trade  has  fallen  off  nearly  $2,000,000.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  however,  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  njain- 
tain  its  ascendancy,  having  66  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  during 
the  past  year  to  its  credit,  or  an  average  of  nearly  6*  per  cent  for  the 
eight  years  ending  18SJ9. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  control  the  trade  in  flour  and  meal^  the 
gi-eat  staff  of  life,  and  in  all  salted  provisions  and  fish ;  also  in  kerosene 
oil,  wagons,  soap,  denims,  the  coarse  class  of  calicoes,  shirting,  and 
cooking  butter. 

France  leads  in  all  classes'  of  wines,  silks,  jewelry,  shoes,  women's 
hats,  perfumes,  potatoes,  and  toilet  articles  m  general;  Enc^land  in 
linens,  muslins,  tweeds,  and  all  other  woolen  goods,  white  shirtings, 
handkerchief 9," underwear,  and  cutlery;  Germany  in  rice,  all  kinds  of 
hardware,  lamps,  glassware,  machetes,  matches,  drugs,  and  patent 
medicines  in  general;  Holland  in  fine  table  butter.  Many  articles  not 
named  are  from  Italy  and  other  European  countries. 

Our  trade  would  greatly  increase  if  our  merchants  would  cater  more 
to  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  should  send  agents  conversant  with  the 
language.  These  agents  should  also  study  the  tastes  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  color.  The  Haitians,  like  people  of  all  tropical  countries, 
are  fond  of  highly  colored  goods.  Again,  our  manufacturers  ai'e 
unwilling  to  make  the  goods  of  a  length  that  merchants  can  sell  to 
advantage.  When  goods  are  not  sold  by  the  yard  but  bv  the  piece, 
these  pieces  must  be  in  such  lengths  that  the  people  will  buy  them. 
Again,  the  home  merchant  in  selling  this  class  of  goods  is  not  willing 
to  assort  the  colors  as  requested  by  the  Haitian  merchant,  but  the 
purchaser  must  take  just  what  is  sent  him,  whether  such  goods  are 
salable  or. not  The  method  of  parking  dry  goods  by  the  American 
merchant  also  causes  much  discontent  As  a  general  thing,  this  class 
of  goods  reaches  here  in  boxes  of  such  dimensions  that  wey  are  not 
eaMly  handled.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  but  few  roads, 
and  those  bad,  and  that  the  systems  of  transportation  are  of  the  most 
prunitive  character,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  matter  of  packing  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  Haitian  merchant 

The  European  merchant,  l)eing  conversant  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
•encountered,  packs  this  class  of  goods  in  bales  of  such  a  size  that  they 
are  easily  handled. 

Allow  me  to  return  to  this  subject  of  color  in  goods.  The  American 
manufacturer  and  merchant  consider  only  the  tastes  of  their  clients  in 
the  States,  and  think  such  should  be  the  taste  of  the  people  here.  TJiey 
invariably  use  their  own  judgment,  instead  of  making  the  condition  of 
the  market  where  their  go<xla  is  to  be  sold  a  subject  of  study.  The 
English  and  German  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  respect  the  taste 
of  the  Haitian  people  in  regard  to  color,  assortment,  and  length,  and 
pack  their  gootf^  in  such  form  that  they  are  easy  to  transport,  and  thus 
secure  a  tr^e  that  would  naturally  be  ours. 
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Lately,  ooe  of  the  leading  merchants  here  iiifurnied  me  that  tho  nailf<, 
hinges,  locks,  and  other  oardwaroin  his  Htorc  wore  bought  in  the 
European  market  for  the  reason  that  the  American  manufacturers  would 
not  make  the  class  of  goods  that  his  trade  called  for,  nor  would  they 
pack  goods  like  the  European  seller.  •  Another  stated  he  had  sent  for 
a  line  of  samples  of  a  citms  of  goods  largely  advertised  in  an  American 
commercial  paper,  in  order  to  select  therefrom  such  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  this  market.  lie  received  a  reply  from  the  manufacturers 
that  they  did  not  send  out  samples,  but  tbut  they  would  l>e  glad  to 
furnish  or  fill  any  order  sent  for  goods  selected  from  the  printed 
price  list. 

Another  article  that  is  largely  consumed  and  in  which  we  should 
have  the  trade  comes  almost  entirely  from  France.  It  is  the  potato. 
Although  the  American  potato  is  far  superior  to  the  French,  and  the 
dbtance  of  transporting  the  same  much  shorter,  these  Haitians  prefer 
the  French  potatoes  to  the  American,  from  the  fact  that  the  i  ronch 
pack  theirs  neatly  in  crates,  as  we  do  tomatoes,  while  tho  American 
merchant  will  only  send  them  in  bags  or  barrels. 

Another  article  is  table  butter.  All  of  this  class  of  butter  comes 
either  from  Holland  or  Denmark.  An  American  firm  introduced  a- 
very  fine  article,  and  the  people  commenced  to  like  it  and  demanded 
more  of  it.  Several  shipments  were  made  with  ,e(|ually  good  results, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  fast  obtaining  a  control  of  the  market, 
when  they  commentred  to  send  here  a  cla*s  of  goods  that  no  one  would 
buy,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  have  lost  this  trade. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  patent  medicine  used  here.  In  the 
introduction  of  tnis  class  of  goods,  the  Germans  are  fast  taking  the 
lead.  They  place  it  in  line  wrappers,  label  it  in  the  French  language, 
and  many  who  l)uy  the  same  thinlc  they  are  pro<;uring  French  prcjtti- 
rations.     In  the  same  manner,  they  send  their  toilet  articles  here. 

If  some  of  our  large  firms  that  deal  in  agricultural  implements 
would  establish  an  agencj'  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Kepublic,  place 
their  various  farming  and  agricultural  utensils  on  exhibition,  and  show 
the  people  how  they  are  used,  it  would  create  a  demand  for  this  lino  of 
goods  tnat  would  eventually  lead  to  au  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, the  benefits  of  which  would  accrue  to  us  in  the  increased  sale 
of  such  goods. 

The  imports  for  the  market  of  this  Republic  should  naturally  come 
from  the  United  States,  and  would  do  so  if  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers would  give  more  attention  to  the  matter. 

W.  F.  Powell,  Ministtr. 

Port  au  Prince,  May  S6,  1900.  '  . 


SAJ^TO  DOMENQO. 

I  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  the  official  figures  showing  the  exports 
of  this  consular  district,  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1900,  or  the  imports  of  the  Kepublic 
for.  the  same  period.  But  from  observations  made  and  inquiries 
among  the  leading  exportand  import  merchants,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  m  either  line. 
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Tbe  following,  clipped  from  the  Listin  Diario  of  October  11,  l&OO, 
giyei:^  the  articles  and  the  quantity,  but  not  the  value,  of  the  exports 
of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1899: 


Article. 

aa^nm. 

ATdeie. 

Quantltj. 

W,SN) 
11 

;:;^;: 

ffiS^Siii.:.".- 

j^" 

M,6Se 

as-:' !■.?•'■■;.■■.■■■■ 

SS^:::::::::::::::: 

■•■SS; 

^^y;£^ 

I^no'p*!™ 

YeHowwsi 

'••"•'" 

The  amall  shipment  of  cat  skins  (cueroe  de  gatos)  mentioned  above 
affords  but  little  hope  that  the  abundant  supply  here  will  be  materially 
decreased  during  the  present  year. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The  cultivation  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cacao  continue,  as  heretofore, 
to  be  the  leading  industries  of  the  Dominion  portion  of  titia  island. 
Considerably  more  attention  is  being  given  oi  late  to  the  growing 
of  coffee  than  in  former  years.  iSis  article  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  of  the  neighboring  Republic,  Haiti.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  superior  quality,  and  finds  a  refuly  sale  in  the  European  markets. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  localities  of  this  Republic  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  indus- 
try lately  increased.  There  have  been  no  new  industpies  or  enter- 
prises estAblished  during  the  year. 


The  financial '  condition  of  the  Republic  is  better  and  more  hopeful 
than  when  I  last  reported  thereon.'  A  considerable  amount  or  the 
paper  bills  issued  under  the  former  administration,  and  which  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  has  been  redeemed  and  burned.  The 
decree  of  the  National  Ck>ngress.of  July  2,  1900,  fixing  the  value  in 
American  gold  of  the  metal  currency  or  the  Republic,  has  been  well 
received  by  the  people,  and  the  ratio  of  value  as  fixed  has  been  steadily 
maintained,  so  that  merchants  have  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  gold 
drafts  for  their  remittances.  The  revenues  for  1900  will  largely 
exceed  those  of  any  recent  year,  and,  alt<^ther,  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  future  appear  brignter  and  more  hopeful  than 
for  some  years  past. 

■     C.  L.  Maxwell, 

Consul-  General. 

Santo  Pominoo,  October  31, 1900. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


ABGENTTNE  REPUBLIC. 

BITEN^OS  A.TRES. 

I  Mubmtt  the  following  report  on  the  commerce  and  iDdustries  of  my 
cousular  district,  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  statistics  will  show  that 
our  trade  with  this  country  is  steadily  iticresfiing. 

While  the  friendship  and  comity  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  bare  always  been  of  the  most  cor- 
dial character,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  their  commercial  relations 
are  not  more  intimate.  It  may  lie  said  that  the  difference  of  language 
is  a  bar  to  settlers  from  the  United  States  or  to  the  investment  of  the 
capital  of  that  country  here,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation, 
since  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany  have  large  communities, 
not  only  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  Nearly  all  the  largest  sheep  farmers  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  while  the  railways,  tramways,  and  other  public  works  are  not 
only  owned  but  operated  by  British  subjects.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  are  2,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
counti-y.  The  ihost  of  these  are  sojourners,  engi^ed  temporarily  in 
commercial  pursuits. 

The  udvance  which  the  Ai^entine  Republic  has  made  during  the  last 
few  year::*  in  public  improvements  ana  the  occupations  of  peace  is  a 
matter  of  general  remark.  The  administration  of  President  Roca, 
which  has  busied  itself  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
building  railways,  establishing  telegraph  lines,  establishing  and  main- 
taining public  schools,  fostering  immigration,  and  encouraging  the 
investment  of  capital,  shows  a  periuanent  record  of  enlightened  states- 
manship. 

Import*  and  exporU  fur  1S99. 


Distributed  as  follows; 


Countrtes. 

import*. 

Eiportfl. 

CoUDlrlm. 

nnpcit^ 

Eiporto. 

Genii.nr 

$12,978,93' 

M  098 

9,  410,  4T9 

«,8ae,116 
142,309 
8,1B7,»«J 
Vi.4K,M6 
S82,«6S 
18, 780, 072 

W,*78,370 
882,129 

7|fl87|s2S 
41,446,747 
4;»^B12 

tl4S.0M 

tl.«lt,«S 

UnilS  KlnBdoiQ  .... 

116,860,071 
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The  countries  showing  increase  in  the  import  and  export  trade  i 
1899  over  1898  have  made  the  following  gains : 


Countrlw. 

Importa. 

Eiporta. 

Cduntriia. 

Import*. 

Eiporta. 

SW»,821 
1B496 

31,  m 

ti.sn.m 

1(»,U2 

BS,i7fi 

tl,15(i,3H 
33,  gW 

2S,019 

4,8SS,B21 

103,  IXH 

10,628,019 

,i;Si 

ij^Hrii- 

69,681 

4,331,781 
Sffi,96& 
84,S3I 

9.421,771 

61,068.073 

. 

'  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  our  manufacturers  have  sold 
$4,337,781  more  goods  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1899  than  in  1898, 
which  is  certainly  very  encoumging. 

The  following  are  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1900,  compared  with  same  period  of  1899: 
Total  imports  for  first  »x  moutlis—  1°'^- 

1899 157,462,942 

1900 56, 527, 693 

Total  exports  for  first  six  months — 

1899 : 89,050,762 

1900 ■ .' 94,099,151 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1900  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Conntrira. 

Import*. 

Eiporta 

Coonlriea. 

Importa. 

ExpoMB. 

«2. 042,617 
13, 70S,  ROT 

166^673 
13,06»iS.*i 

880.682 

1,072:447 
3,63^,460 
12,560,390 

t7.838,2Sa 
100,  »5 

'  S3;S44 

United  ftiiifdom.... 

V»rfou»pirt« 

w,a!7,69a 

While  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  show  a  Joss  of  $928,355  from  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  we 
are  still  to  be  congratulated  as  standing  second  among  all  nations 
exporting  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  wnereaa  three  years  ^o,  the 
United  btates  ranked  fourth. 

The  values  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  my  consular 
district  during  the  year  1899  were  as  follows: 


Bones 

$162,106.58 

4,368.05 

■  40,102.63 

281, 593. 63 

4,622,601.46 

36,025.46 

40,014.98 

37, 007. 14 

176,264.10 

48,069.36 

567.40 

37,363.30 

91,873.09 

■  49, 668. 27 

21,183.92 

Sawdust 

Salted  tripes 

Sinews 

Oold. 
20.00 

lidea,  dry.  ox  and  cow. . . 

iidefl.BftIted 

jide  cuttingo 

Jerked'w  (toHatanij .' 
Linseed 

Nerves 

SkivingB 

Skins: 

Call 

Goat 

Can>inpho 

Nutrii '.!".; '.".'. ".'.". 

Stag 

Lamb 

Sheep 

Wool...:. 

2,864.00 

82,442.81 
213,093.58 
10,778.01 
23,342.10 
55,907.53 

l!  528. 16 

Qaebracho  extract,  dry.. 

6,488.43 
9S0,D34.29 
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The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Repuhlic  to  all  conntries,  for  the 
fii-st  seven  months  of  1900,  were  as  follows: 

16,366 

15,861 
24,611 
38,832 
14, 616 
,  399, 676 
6,fil9 
1,549 
88,737 
80,516 
25,048 
1,315 
17,195 


Oi  hides: 

&:::::: 

Dumber. 

893,625 

Tallow 

do... 

674,444 

Howe  hides: 

BrtD  (in  bagB)  . 

tons.. 

&::::.:: 

38,957 

do.... 

fl,060 

Sheepekins.... 

do... 

24,  :«i 

Tobacco 

bales.. 

bales. 

■2,206 

Ouatitkins 

do.-.. 

Wheat 

....bushela. 

l,6Sl,i83 

Pollwd-8 

bags.. 

Maiw 

bafffl. 

376,  469 

Oilseed 

195, 237 

Butter 

boxee.. 

Wool 

bales. 

1,027,653 

Sugar 

tons.. 

Hay 

do... 

210,464 

Flour 

....barrels.. 

The  imports  of  lumber  for  the  year  1899  and  first  six  months  of  1!)0H 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

V«luc(gol<])- 

SSSr.r;::::::::::: 

cubic  metpre. . 

13.963 
1«,110 
13^818 

l:is 

2.60«,4(11 

' 

The  imports  of  lumber  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  were  i 
follows: 


11 

12,393  j 

QCEBRACHO   WOOD  AND    1T8   FRODUCTB, 

The  export  of  qaebraebo  wood  for  the  year  18D9  was  159,376  tons, 
with  a  value  of  $1,593,761  gold,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900, 
137,361  tons;  value,  $1,373,613.  The  export  of  sawdust  of  quebracho 
wood  for  the  year  1899  amounted  to  about  500  tons,  with  a  value  of 
I|14,960,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  10  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$100.  Extract  of  quebracho  wood  exported  during  the  year  1899  was 
3,172  tons,  with  a  value  of  $317,156,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1900,  2,955  tons,  with  a  value  of  $295,532. 

POPULATIO.V. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  December  31,  1899,  amounted 
to  795,323;  it  ia  therefore  the  eleventh  largest  city  in  the  civilized 
world.     To  appreciate  in  all  its  magnitude  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1 13 
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population  of  BuenoB  Ajres,  it  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
1869,  when  the  first  national  census  was  taken,  the  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres  amounted  to  177,787  inhabitants;  that  eighteen  years  after,  in 
1887,  it  had  increased  to  437,000.  On  the  10th  of  May,"  1895,  the  <h,te 
of  the  second  national  census,  this  city  had  663,000  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  226,000  in  eight  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  28,000  per  annum. 
Finally,  between  the  years  1895  and  1899,  the  Increase  was  132,000, 
which  repreeenta  an  annual  increase  of  33,000. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  into  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  during  the  year  1899 
was  as  follows: 

Auguflt 8, 965 

September 12,515 

October 15,811 

November 18, 211 

December 17,899 

Total : 145,699 


April 10,  Z64 

May 8,144 

June 7, 877 

July 9,412 


This  influx  came  from  Italy,  France,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  United  States  (127). 


FETROLEOH. 


During  the  year  1899,  328,394  hectoliters  of  petroleum  were  im- 
ported, of  a  value  of  $985,179  gold.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1900,  192,706  hectoliters  were  imported,  of  a  value  of  ^78,117  gold. 


This,  the  largest  railway  in  the  Ai^ntinc  Republic,  both  in  regard 
to  ita  mileage,  its  earningo,  and  its  capital,  has  now  open  to  traffic, 
{inclusive  of  the  Ensenada  section)  a  length  of  2,233  miles,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  a  further  length  of  175  miles  will  soon  be  in  course  of 
construction. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  railway  consists  of  a  main  line  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  via  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca  (426  miles),  to  Neuquen  (770  miles), 
an  eastern  loop  from  Temperlej',  following  more  or  le^s  the  line  of 
the  coast  to  the  same  port  (463  miles),  and  awestcrn  loop  from  Canuelas 
to  Saavcdra  (343  miles),  with  two  connecting  links,  between  the  main 
line  and  eastern  loop  lines,  one  from  Altamirano  to  Las  Flores  (75 
miles)  and  the  other  from  Las  Flores  to  Tandil  (94  miles).  There  are 
also  branches  off  the  eastern  loop  to  Maipu  and  from  there  to  Mar  del 
Plata  (80  miles),  from  Yaycucho  to  Nccochoa  (120  miles),  and  from 
Grunbein  to  the  military  port  (5  miles),  and  branches  off  the  western 
loop  from  Lobos  to  Merlo  (western  railway),  Navarro,  and  General 
Alvear  (139  miles).  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  small  though 
important  branch  to  the  Boiia.  dei  lliachuelo  and  Central  Produce 
Market  (5  miles),  with  several  short  stone-quariy  branches  near  Tan- 
dil, Hinojo,  and  Olavarria  (25  miles). 

Owing  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ensenada  port 
line,  which  runs  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Ensenada,  and  from  Eli^lde 
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to  Alvtirez  Jonte,  with  a  branch  to  Atelaya  and  from  Ringuelet  to 
Ferrari,  the  open  mileage  of  the  railway  has  been  incrcaHed  by  114 
miles.  In  addition  to  this,  a  further  length  of  40  miles  is  being  worked 
by  the  company,  consisting  of  the  line  between  Teraperley  and  La 
Plata,  belonging  to  the  (Jreat  Western  Railway,  and  a  connecting  link 
from  ToloHS  to  Elizalde,  with  a  branch  from  iJa  Plata  to  Kio  Santiago, 
known  as  the  Government  port  lines. 

The  equipment  of  the  tine  in  the  matterof  passenger  car.i,  sleeping 
and  restaurant  cars,  and  indeed  in  everj'thing  pertaining  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  pa-ssengers,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

There  are  210,  for  the  most  part,  welland  substantially  built  stations 
on  the  line,  whit^h  will  compare  very  fa^'orably  with  the  country  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  capital  one  being  the  terminal  station  at 
Plaza  Constitucion. 

The  total  capital  of  the  company  is  alightly  over  $100,()00,iKK>  gold. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  on  the  railway  is  10,250.  The 
company  owns  248  engines,  246  passenger  cars,  with  seating  capacity 
for  13,750  persons,  including  commodious  and  convenient  steeping 
cars  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  some  1 ,200  passengers.  It 
also  poseessea  129  passenger  and  113  goods  brake  vans,  and  8,486 
wagons  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  81,330  tons. 

During  the  year  18it9,  nearly  5,400,000  passengers  were  cairied, 
while  the  goods  traffic  totaled  up  to  1,915,760  tons,  37  per  cent  of 
which  is  represented  by  general  goods,  8  per  cent  i)y  wool,  18  per  cent 
by  wheat,  13  per  cent  by  maize,  and  12  per  cent  by  stone,  the  remain- 
ing 12  per  cent  being  principally  potatoes,  hay,  flour,  lime,  posts, 
skms,  and  hides.  The  traffic  in  live  stock  during  the  same  period  was 
a  little  over  4,000,000  head,  of  which  94  per  t'ent  consisted  of  sheep. 

There  ai-e  no  more  fiivorit*  suburljs  than  those  of  Lomas  de  Zamora, 
whose  gentle  undulations  afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  general  flatness 
of  the  country.  Temperley,  with  itj)  Santa  Catalina  woods  in  close 
proximity,  and  Adrogue,  with  their  electrically  lighted  streets  and 
roads  and  splendid  local  service  of  toxins,  are  being  more  than  ever 
sought  by  the  workci-s  in  the  great  city.  Quilmes,  too,  with  its 
fre^  air  and  beautiful  barranca  on  the  shore  of  the  River  Plate,  offers 
residential  advantages  as  yet  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  land  through  which  the  line  passes  is,  generally  speaking,  most 
fertile.  It  is  chiefly  pastoral,  but  the  area  of  land  placed  under  agri- 
culture increases  eveiy  year. 

There  is  a  capital  service  of  trains  in  summer  to  Mar  del  Plata.  In 
the  season  it  is  crowded  with  the  ^lite  of  Argentine  society,  who  tind 
its  delightful  bathing  and  bracing  air  a  pleasant  invigorative  after  the 
trying  heat  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  Necochea  is  also  growing  in  popularity 
as  a  seaside  resort. 

The  Great  Southern  Railway  sen'es  three  ports,  viz,  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Etisenada,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  at  which  places  a  very  consider- 
able business  is  done.  They  are  furnished  with  extensive  wharves, 
equipped  with  steam  and  fiydraulic  cranes,  and  indeed  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  with 
sheds  for  their  storage  when  desired. 

The  line  is  chiefly  a  single  one.  A  double  track,  however,  exists 
between  Buenos  Ayres  ana  Altamirano  and  between  Ban-acas  and  IjB 
Plata.  Stone  ballast  is  gradually  replacing  the  black  earth,  so  that  the 
parts  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest  will  be  proofagainst  the  heavy  rains. 
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which  would  otherwise  make  their  satisfactory  maintenance  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  at  times  altogether  impossible. 

The  company  has  extensive  workshops  at  Sola,  but  these,  having 
become  inadequate  for  the  service  of  the  rapidly  growing  system,  wifl 
shortly  be  removed  to  more  suitable  and  commodious  quarters  between 
Banfield  and  Lanus,  where  a  start  has  already  been  made. 

Frequent  and  well-appointed  trains  run  from  Fiaza  Constitucion 
and  from  Casa  Amarilla  to  the  provincial  capital,  La  Plata,  and  I  may 
say  with  truth  that,  ^nerally  speaking,  the  towns  on  the  system  are 
extremely  well  servea,  the  long-distance  trains  being  run  on  an  average 
of  25  miles  an  hour,  and  the  fast  local  trains  attaining  a  running  speed 
of  from  iO  to  50  tnilee  an  hour, 

I  will  conclude  my  review  of  this  railway  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  magnificent  terminus  and  goods  sheds  at  Plaza  Constitucion,  where 
a  passenger  can  step  from  his  train  into  the  tram  cars  or  cabs  without 
loss  of  time,  a  station  so  favorably  known  an  one  where  nothing  has 
been  omitted  that  could  be  desired  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  traveling  public,  as  to  need  no  further  description. 

CSITBAL   ARGBNTtKB   RAILWAY. 

On  the  20th  of  A^ril,  1863,  the  first  sod  of  this  important  railway 
was  turned  at  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

The  concession  gave  the  company  the  right  to  buUd  a  line  from 
Rosario  to  Cordoba  through  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba, 
a  distance  of  246  miles,  nearly  tne  whole  of  which  would  then  pass 
through  lands  inhabited  only  by  marauding  bands  of  Indians. 

The  line  was  completed  and  opened  throughout  for  public  traffic  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1870. 

The  effect  was  magical;  industrious  immigrants  flocked  to  the  lands 
that  had  been  opened  up  and  what  a  few  years  before  was  a  desert 
became  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Towns,  such  as  Belle  Ville,  Villa  Maria,  Canada  de  Gomez,  sprang 
up  along  the  line;  colonies  were  founded,  and  the  vast  natural  resources 
ot  the  interior  of  the  country  began  to  be  developed. 

It  is  difficult  te  say  what  can  not  be  grown  on  the  fertile  lands 
through  which  this  railway  runs.  Lucerne  (alfalfa),  which  with  care 
only  lasks  some  seven  years  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  flourishes 
in  ftie  province  of  Cordoba  for  an  indefinite  period,  although  cattle 
and  sheep  graze  on  it.  Cereals  of  all  classes  and  vegetabfes  grow 
luxuriantly. 

The  Cordoba  hills  give  the  beat  of  lime  and  are  known  to  contain 
minerals  of  all  classes,  which  in  time  will  be  developed.  The  scenery 
in  the  Cordoba  Mountains  is  very  fine,  making  the  district  a  favorite 
resort  for  tourists. 

The  Central  Argentine  Railway  Company  had  a  prosperous  time  for 
some  years,  and  by  constructing  branches  and  acquiring  existing  rail- 
ways, either  by  purchase  or  lease,  the  length  of  its  lines  was  increased 
to  510  miles  in  the  year  1890,  Then  the  crash  caused  by  overspecu- 
lation  came  on  the  country  and  changed  general  prosperity  into 
comparative  poverty. 

The  traffic  of  this  line  dwindled  down  and  for  four  or  five  years  do 
dividend  waa  distributed  te  the  shareholders.  -  ^  ^  ,  I  > 
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The  company,  nevertheless,  continued  to  extend  its  system  and  con- 
structed a  direct  cnti-ance  to  BuenosAyresand  branches  and  extensions 
to  Villa  del  Rosario.  Melincue,  etc ,  which  have  brought  ita  total  lenf^ 
to  845  miles. 


This  section,  which  formerly  extended  from  the  central  station  to  the 
Tigre  and  now  from  Retiro  to  Tigre,  is  beat  known  as  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Northtirn  Railway.  It  was  constructed  by  an  English  company, 
under  whose  management  it  was  worked  until  purchased  by  the  Central 
■Argentine  Railway.  On  February  14,  1897,  the  central  station  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  result  tnat  the  Government  prohibited  ita 
reconstruction  and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  rails  between  Retiro 
and  Central,  thus  stopping  direct  passenger  traffic  between  the  southern 
and  northern  suburbs  and  giving  rise  to  serious  complaints  of  the 
public.  This  section  has  probably  the  largest  passenger  traffic  of  any 
railway  of  the  Republic,  58  Central  Argentine  trains  arriving  and 
departing  from  Retiro  daily.  Luxurious  vestibule  cars  form  the 
suburban  trains. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  1899  was,  lirst 
class,  2,001,010;  second  class,  1,659,813;  total,  3,660,823. 

The  gross  earnings  during  1899  were  Ji6, 433,275  gold. 


The  present  ±itle  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rasario  Railway  is  some- 
what or  a  misnomer,  for  it  has  long  overgrown  itn  name,  and  is  now 
the  direct  trunk  line  from  the  capital  to  the  north  of  the  Republic  and 
may  justly  be  called  the  Argentine  Great  Northern. 

The  Rosario  Railway  takes  the  lead  with  its  symmetrical  trains  of 
splendidly  equipped  modern  cars  and  in  point  of  accommodation  and 
attention  to  the  personal  wants  of  its  passengers. 

The  line  has  a  length  of  915  miles,  namely — the  main  trunk  line 
from  Buenoa  Ayrea  to  Tucuman,  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  Santiago 
del  Estero,  and  Tucuman,  with  the  following  branches:  Local  line, 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Tigre,  14  miles;  small  branch  to  port  of  Corana,  3 
miles;  branch  to  Santa  Fe,  48  mites;  branch  to  Las  Morteros,  117 
miles;  branch  to  Santiago,  4  miles:  branch  to  EI  Chanar,  10  miles. 

The  total  capital  of  the  company  is  ^8,750,000  gold.  The  company 
finds  employment  for  over  4,300  men  and  owns  109  engines,  173  pas- 
senger cars,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  11,487  persons,  mcluding  com- 
fortable sleeping  cars  suffitdent  for  486  passengers;  also  147  brake 
vans,  and  4,409  wagons,  with  a  carrying  ttapaiity  of  46,263  tons. 

There  are  110  stations  on  the  line,  and  during  the  year  1808,  2,935,945 
passengers  and  1,231,093  tons  of  cargo  were  carried. 

The  land  in  the  provmce  of  Buenos  Ayres  through  which  the  line 
passes  is  richly  f  ertile,  being  almost  entirely  alluvial  soil  and  admirably 
adapted  for  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes,  the  principal 
cereal  grown  being  maize,  of  which  over  74,000  tons  was  transported 
by  this  company  during  the  year  1899. 

The  potato  district  deserves  remark,  an  extensive  area  being  devoted  . 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  of  which  produce  the  railwaj'  com- 
pany carried  over  60,000  tons  during  1899. 
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A  number  of  saw  mills  have  been  started  ^lonc^  tbe  line,  giving  a 
new  impetus  to  this buainess.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tucuman,  sugar-t-ane 
pl&ntationH  abound  on  every  side  (the  irrigation  of  which  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  through  innumerable  small  canals),  the  raising  of  cane 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  boing  the  staple  industry  of  tTip  prov- 
ince. The  branch  to  Cbanar,  10  miles  long,  runs  through  the  heart  of 
the  sugar  district,  convenient  sidings  connecting  the  factories  with  the 
line,  some  of  which  are  quite  "  up  to  date,"  bemg  illuminated  by  elec- 
tric light  and  furnished  with  the  most  modern  machinery.  During 
18i)9,  Qiis  railway  carried  37,346  tons  of  sugar  cane  and  43,300  tons  of 
sugar. 

Immense  quantities  of  wood  ai-e  consumed  by  the  factories  as  fuel,- 
bi-ought  by  i-ai],  and  84,000  tons  of  firewood  were  carried  fortliis  pur- 
pose during  1899.  A  by-product  of  sugar  is  alcohol,  of  which  this 
company  carried  26,000  tons  during  1899. 

The  company's  enterprise  is  again  manifest  in  the  new  overhead  line, 
now  finished,  entering  the  city  along  the  shore  of  the  Kiver  Plate, 
which,  with  its  complement,  the  extension  to  the  Buenos  Ajyres  docks, 
will  place  the  company  in  s^  most  advantageous  position  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city  ana  complete  the  splendid  system  so  carefully  built  up. 


This  line  was  constructed  bv  the  Government,  and  the  last  section 
opened  to  public  service  on  May  6,  1885.  On  June  14,  1887,  it  wa.s 
taken  over  by  an  English  company,  by  which  it  is  at  present  worked. 

The  line  runs  from  Villa  Mercede**,  in  the  province  of  San  Luis, 
to  the  city  of  San.  Juan,  a  distance  of  513  miles,  passibg  through  the 
important  wine-making  ai:rt.ricts  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  whtcn  con- 
stitute its  chief  source  of  traffic.  Most  of  its  intermediate  stations  are 
of  little  importance,  as  extensive  tracts  of  "pampa"of  an  entirelj' 
barren  nature  are  crossed. 

At  Villa  Mercedes  junction,  the  railway  ia  connected  with  Buenos 
Ayres  by  the  Pacific  line,  and  with  Rio  Cuarto  and  Rosario  by  the 
Andine  and  Central  Argentine  railways. 

Passengers  and  other  traffic  for  Chile  pass  over  the  Great  Westen* 
as  far  as  Mendoza,  where  a  change  is  made  for  the  Transandine  Rail- 
way Company's  narrow  gauge  line. 

The  company*^  headquarters  (management)  are  at  Mendoza,  the 
principal  city  served  by  the  i-ailway,  and  memorable  for  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  completely  destroyed  the  town  in  the  year  1861. 


This  railway  of  the  5-foot  and  6-inch  standard  broad  gauge  of  the 
country  serves  the  western  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  stretching  from  the  city  or  Buenos  Ayres  to  Toay 
in  the  Pampa  Central,  where  it  connects  w.ith  the  Bahia  Blanca  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  thus  affording  through  communication  with 
the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca. 

A  branch  has  also  been  constructed  in  recent  years  from  Bra{»do  on 
the  main  line  to  the  fifth  meridian,  the  limit  of  the  provioce  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  first  rails  of  this  important  concern  was  laid  in  tJie  year  1857 
by  the  provincial  government,  which  was  the  owner  of  the  line  up  till 
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1890,  wtien  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietors,  an  English 
company  foruied  for  the  purpose  in  London,  where  iU  head  offices  arc 
permanently  established. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  ia  569  miles  and  the  principal  towns 
through  which  it  paeses  are  Lujan,  Mercedes,  Chililcoy,  Bragado,  9  de 
Julio,  Pehuajo,  Trenque  Laucjuen,  General  Lagos,  Toay,  Lincoln, 
Pinto,  and  Villegaa, 

The  working  capital  of  the  company  ia  $43,500,000  gold,  and  laat 
year  a  6  per  cent  dividend  was  declared  on  both  the  ordinary  and 
prefeiTed  shares. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  company  comprisea  116  locomotives,  201 
passenger  saloons  and  brake  vans,  and  3,K87  wagons. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  which  thelind  serves  are  cereals 
and  alfalfa,  while  the  goods  traffic  in  an  average  year  exceeds  1,000,000 
tons.  The  average  number  of  passengers  carried  annually  is  about 
3,600,000,  and  of  live  stock  of  all  descriptions,  750,000  head. 

An  accommodating  local  train  service  exists  between  the  Once  de 
Seticnibre  station  (the  Buenos  Ayres  terminus)  and  the  western 
suburbs  of  the  city,  the  more  important  among  which  are  Flores,- 
Kamos  Mejia,  Moron,  and  Merlo.  Lujan  is  an  interesting  town  on 
the  Western  Kail  way,  distant  some  40  miles  from  Buenos  Avres,  the 
attraction  it  offers  being  the  Shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  by 
8  of  tl 


thousands  of  pilgrims  cuiring  c«rtain  seasons  of  the  y 

A  short  branch  has  recently  been  constructed  by  the  company  from 
the  main  line  station  at  Lujan  to  a  new-station  called  Basilica,  situated 
within  a  few  squares  of  the  cathedral  itself,  so  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
journev  in  the  hot  oppressive  weather,  when  the  principal  pil^im^es 
generally  take  place,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  main  line  night 
trains,  which  run  twice  a  week  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Toay 
and  Villogas  terminus,  are  provided  with  commodious  sleeping  care, 
and  to  the  long  distance  trains  are  attached  well  appointed  restaurant 
cars,  which  contribute  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the  ti-aveling 
public. 

Ijastly,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  Once  station,  built  in  18d6  and 
designed  to  afford  ample  accommodation  for  passengers  of  all  classes. 


This  company  was  formed  in  London  in  the  year  1886  to  take  over  a 
concession  with  a  7  per  cent  guarantee  for  twenty  years,  granted  origi- 
nally by  the  Argentine  Government  in  1874,  for  the  construction  and 
worsing  of  a  meter  gauge  line  from  Mendozatothe  summit  of  the  Coi-- 
dillera  do  los  Andes,  via  the  Uspallata.  Pass,  to  connect  with  a.  similar  con- 
<ression,  to  start  from  Santa  Rosa  dc  los  Andes,  granted  by  the  Chilean 
Government.  The  works  were  commenced  early  in  1887,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  the  first  four  sections,  Mendoza  to  Uspallata,  92  kilo- 
meters (57  miles),  were  opened  to  public  service.  In  May,  1892,  the 
fifth  section  to  tie  Rio  Blanco  was  opened  to  service.  In  December, 
1893,  the  sixth  section  was  also  available  for  trains  from  Mendoza 
up  to  Funta  de  Vacas. 

On  the  Chilean  side,  the  works  were  commenced  and  carried  up  to 
the  Salto  del  Soldado,  27  kilometers  (16.5  miles)  from  Los  Andes, 
up  to  which  point  trains  now  run.  The  total  length  of  the  line  to 
connect  Mendoza  and  Los  Andes  is  som«;  243  kilometers  (149  miles), 
so  there  remains  73  kilomct^irs  (40  miles)  to  be  constructed.-   >,-,q|,-. 
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Unfortunately,  since  1892,  but  little  has  been  done  to  advance  the 
road,  hut  it  is  hoped  that  work  may  be  shortly  resumed  on  the  Arj^n- 
tine  side,  whilst  on  the  Chilean,  the  GovernmeDt  has  decided  to  com- 
plete the  line  a^  part  of  the  state  system. 

The  works  involved  in  the  construction  of  this  line  are  of  a  heavy 
nature,  and  the  railway  offers  more  points  of  interest  than  probably 
any  other  in  the  Republic. 

Throughout,  there  are  many  elaborate  works  in  cuttings,  both  in 
gravel  and  rock,  and  extensijre  defenses  have  been  requirea  to  protect 
the  line  against  river  floodi$.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of 
all  is  the  Abt  system  of  rack  railways  which  is  already,  working  in  the 
last  10  kilometers  before  reaching  Punta  de  Vacaa  on  the  Argentine 
side. 

The  works  remaining  to  be  done  will  also  be  of  a  most  interesting 
nature,  involving  tunnels  of  considerable  length  at  the  summit.  As 
to  the  scenery  that  this  route  offers,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
gigantic  masses  of  the  Andes  by  the  following  table  of  elevations  above 
sea  level,  viz: 


HendoEa _ -„...,..... ......,..,...............,.......,._,...... 

CUbeuu  Station 

UsiKllata , 

Punta  do  Ian  VaSas 

Pueote  del  Inca  Batha 

lAHCucTaaCamv _..._ 

Summit  of  mil  way 

Bummll  o(  Mge  of  Paw  La  Cumbre 

laCalavera  Valley 3.022 

EIFoitUlo  Plain 2,810 

Eljunoa i.il8 

()nardiaVf»jB I       l.eea 

SaltodelSoldadu i        l.aTS 

LcaAndea B80 


S|B7CI 


The  nlxive  elevations  are,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  summit 
ridge,  all  levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  which  throughout  are 
bordered  by  great  mountains  rising  from  3,001)  meters  (9,850  feet)  near 
the  lower  extremities  to  5,500  metera  (18,000  feet)  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  line,  while  those  heights,  great  as  they  are,  are  dwarfed  by 
imposing  masses  of  the  Aconcagua,  7,300  meters  (24,000  feet),  and 
Tupungato,  7,000  metei-s  (23,000  feet),  which  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  pass  respectively  flank  the  valleys. 

In  the  incomplete  state  of  the  undertaking,  but  little  idea  of  its 
importance  can  do  formed,  though  the  route  is  already  used  by  some 
8,000  persons  a  year,  who  by  its  means  can  travel  between  the  cast 
and  west  coast  in  three  days,  against  at  least  ten  da^s  that  the  passage  , 
by  the  Magellan  Straits  involves,  besides  economizing  two-thirds  of 
the  cost.  The  steamship  companies  appear  to  have  quickly  recognisw^d 
this  transcontinental  route  as  a  serious  opponent,  as  through  tickets 
are  already  obtainable. 

The  pass^c  of  the  73  kilometers  that  still  have  to  lie  constructed 
have  been  greatly  simplified  of  late  years  by  the  construction  by  the 
governments  of  excellent  twach  roads  on  both  sides  and  by  hotel  accom- 
modation, which,  if  not  luxurious.  Is,  considering  the  temporary 
nature,  very  fair.  Passengers,  too,  by  the  competition  between  two 
express  companies,  are  transported  over  tlie  gap  at  reasonable  rates, 

I  .,1  .1   Goo»^lc 
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all  of  which  has  tended  to  popularize  this  route  and  make  the  number 
of  people  osin?  it  an  ev^r-increasing  one,  both  for  buainew  and  pleas- 
ure, for  which  latter  purpose  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  South 
America. 

To  the  invalid,  also,  this  railway  is  not  without  interest.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  Andine  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially 
(<f  tbemountains,  is  suited  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases,  and, 
uioreover,  there  are  two  establishments  on  the  route  of  the  railway. 

Of  course  at  present,  with  the  line  incomplete,  snow  interferes  with 
the  route  in  the  winter  months,  but  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  May  it  is  always  opi^n  and  offers  no  danger  whatever. 

When  completed,  this  line  will  be  very  popular,  and  in  fact  the  only 
road  between  the  countries  of  the  River  Plate  and  those  of  the  west 
coast,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overcKtimate  its  political  importance, 
as  tending  to  produce  a  better  understanding  between  tbesie  countries 
by  providing  rapid  intercommunication. 


This  company,  registered  on  October  10,  1882,  was  fomied  to  carry 
out  a  concession  for  a  5  foot  6  inch  gauge  railway  from  Villa  Mercedes 
(San  Luis)  to  Mercedes  (Buenos  Ajres),  57b.358  kilometers  (859.393 
miles).     Opened  for  public  traffic  on  OctotK>r  8,  1880. 

An  extension  from  Mercedes  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayers,  about  108 
kilometers  (67  miles),  was  opened  March  20,  1888.  A  junction  from 
Chacarita  to  Colegiales,  with  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway, 
was  opened  on  April  1, 1898.  A  branch  from  Rufino  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  Italo,  117  kilometers  (72.7  miles),  will  be  opened  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  railway  senses  rich  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts.  The 
chief  towns  atwfaich  it  touches  are  Pilar,  Mercedes,  t'hacabuco,  Junin, 
Vedia,  Orellanos,  Ruiino,  and  Villa  Mercedes. 

It  connects  with  the  WcMtern  Railway  syHtem  at  Chacarita  and  Mer- 
cedes; with  the  Rosario  Railway  at  Colegiales;  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway  at  Junin,  the  Villa  Maria  and  Kutino,  and  the  Great  Southern 
of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  Companies'  lines  at  Kufino,  and  with  the 
Andine  and  the  Argentine  Great  Western  Companies  at  Villa  Mercedes. 
The  last-mentioned  connection  gives  through  communication  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  Mcndoza,  and  Sati  Juan, 
known  as  the  Cuyo  provinces,  the  great  wine-producmg  districts  of 
the  Republic. 

The  only  direct  route  to  Chile  is  via  the  Parific  Railway  f  roin  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  passes  over  the  Andes  are  as  a  rule  open  from  Decem- 
ber to  April,  and  the  journey  from  Buenos  Ajres  to  Valpaiuiso  and 
Santiago,  Chili',  including  transport  by  mule  and  coa<!h  over  t!  *■  unfin- 
ished course  of  the  Transandine  Railway  from  Puntude  Vina-  to  Salto 
del  Soldado,  is  accomplished  in  seventy-two  hours. 

With  the  addition  of  the  branch  lino  from  Rufino  to  Italo,  the  total 
length  of  the  company's  systcji  will  be  500  miles. 

The  principal  workshops  and  store  deposits  are  at  Junin,  '2^0  kilo- 
meters (155,3  miles)  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  furnish  employment  to 
about  600  men. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  during  the  twelve  month.s  ended 
June  30,  1899,  was  480,1198,  and  tor  the  hall"  year  to  December  31, 
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1899,  253,381.  The  goods  traffic  carried  during  the  same  year  was 
447,169  and  312,995  tons,  respectively,  the  following  being  some  of  the 
priQcipal  items: 
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The  gross  earnings  of  the  line  during  the  last  tive  years  gi\'(!  iin  idea 
of  the  rapid  progress  made: 

Gold.         I  tiold. 

1895-96.. »1, 791, 980     1898-99 $2,.t94.«tlO 

1896-97 - 1,992,300     1899-1900  (9  mimtha) 2,03.1,830 

1897-98 1,791,670  I 

That  this  rate  of  progress  wiU  bo  maintained  for  some  time  to  come 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  Families  are  steadily  settling  on  the 
land  near  the  railway  and  there  are  yet  vast  unoccupied  tracts  await- 
ing settlers.  To  the  agriculturist  with  a  small  capital,  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Pacific  Railway  offers  extmordinai-y  advanti^es. 


In  October,  1887,  the  construction  of  the  Dean  Funes  to  Chile- 
cito  and  Ohumbicha  to  Catamarca  Railway  was  commenced.  On  the 
29tb  of  March,  the  line  was  opened  to  the  public  between  Dean  Funes 
and  Tuciame,  in  tlie  pi-ovince  of  Cordoba,  and  on  July  11,  1S91,  the 
Tuclaiiio  and  Santa  Rosa  section.  The  remainder  of  the  dlstuneo 
traverses  the  province  of  La  Rioja. 

The  Chumbicha  and  Catamarca  section,  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
marca, was  opened  to  the  public  service  in  Septemoer,  1899,  witti  66 
kilometers  £41  miles)  extension.  The  Santa  Rosa  section  to  Chilecito 
and  the  Santa  Ro.sa  to  La  Rioja,  both  in  the  province  of  La  Rioja,  were 
opened  to  the  public  service  in  July,  1889,  iind  November,  1897, 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  cxinstruction  of  these  lines  amounted 
to  $14,979,337. 

The  name  of  this  line-  was  "The  Dean  Funes  to  Chilecito  and 
Chumbicha  to  Catamarca  National  Railway,"  but  it  was  changed  in 
January,  1898,  to  "ThcNorth  Argentine  Railway,"  Riojaand  Catamarca 
section.     The  gauge  of  this  line  is  1  meter  (3.28  feet). 

The  rails  employed  are  the  Vignolles  system  of  rolled  steel,  for  the 
most  pari,  and  all  other  constructions  are  of  "quebracho  eolomdo" 
(hard  wood),  the  sleepers  also  being  of  quebracho  Colorado,  and  placed 
at  the  rate  of  1,250  per  kilometer  (0.63137  mile).  The  telegraph  posts, 
which  are  of  two  wires,  are  also  of  quebracho  Colorado,  and  are  placed 
at  the  rate  of  14  per  kilometer. 

The  starting  point  of  the  Rioja  section  is  Dean  Funes,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  height  of  596  meters  (1,955  feet)  above  sea  level.  The 
Srincipal  line  is  terminated  at  Chilecito,  at  the  height  of  981  meters 
(,217  feet)  above  sea  level.     The  branch  to  La  Rioja,  which  is  situated 
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at  a  height  of  404  meters  (l,it25  feet),  starts  from  Santa  Rosa,  at  the 
height  of  838  metcra  (1,108  feet).  The  greatest  height  reached  l)y  the 
line  in  the  Bioja  section  is  981  meters  (3,217  feet)  aTiove  the  sea  level, 
and  the  least  112  meters  (367  feet),  which  point  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Salinas  Grandes,  which  are  pointed  to  the  south. 

The  steepest  grades  on  this  railway  are  13  per  cent. 

The  rollmg  stock  and  motive  power  with  wnich  the  line  is  equipped 
are  as  follows: 

Passenger  locomotives,  15;   freight  locomotives,  3;   wagons,  249; 
tirst-class  carriages,  11;  second-class  carriages,  18;  sleeping  carnages, 
3;  special  carri^es,  6;  combination  first  and  second  class  carriages,  2; 
water  tanks,  23;  gas  deposit,  1. 
■  The  carri^es  and  wagons  are  all  of  four  axles. 

The  water  tanks  are  of  wood,  placed  upon  platforms  of  four  axles, 
and  the  gas  deposit  consists  of  six  steel  cylinders. 

The  country  which  the  railway  runs  through  is  very  unproductive; 
On  both  sides  of  the  line  are  found  woods  and  mounbiins  which  only 
produce  "Quebracho  bianco." 

The  mountains  show  signs  of  minerals,  but  the  real  importance  of 
the  mines  is  not  known  yet,  as  the  capital  invested  in  Chem  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  explore  tbero. 

Owin^  to  the  small  population  of  the  villages  and  to  the  infancy  of 
the  few  industries  which  are  being  developed,  business  is  very  limited. 

The  exportff  are  as  follows:  Grapes,  379  tons;  wine,  ?64  tons;  dry 
fruits,  796  tons;  firewood  and  posts,  7,000  tons;  mineral,  886  tons; 
gi-ain,  8,500  tons;  animals,  1,332. 

Imports,  12,000  tons,  more  or  less,  of  sundry  goods. 

Passengers  transported  in  the  year  1899,  35,715. 

GUXTTRICAI.   KNTERPRI8B   OF  ARQENTINA. 

.  Electrical  enterprise  has  received  great  impetus  in  this  country  dur-. 
ing  the  past  three  yeai's,  and  there  is  still  a  large  field  open  to  it;  but 
before  proceeding  fai-ther,  1  wish  to  drawattention  to  a  pointwhich  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  its  further  development. 
This  point  is  taxation. 

It  IB  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand  the  opposition  which  is 
.shown  throughout  the  country  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  such' 
public  enterprises  as  electric  light  and  traction.  They  are  to-day  fully 
recognized  as  factors  necessary  to  the  civilization  of  large  cities;  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  such  corporations  are  encouraged  rather 
than  impeded  by  heavy  taxes. 

The  ptiocipal  complaint  of  these  corporations  here  is  that,  having 
obtained  their  concession  and  having  invested  large  sums  of  money, 
they  are  unmercifully  taxed. 

I  may  cite,  as  an  instance,  the  light  companies  in  Buenoa  Ayres, 
which  are  compelled'  to  hand  over  5  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts, 
whilst  the  tramway  companies  have  to  pay  ti  per  cent.  This  taxation 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantages  conceded  by  the  authorities. 

The  reason  why  there  are  not  more  electric  tramways  in  this  city  at 
present  is  that  the  city  authorities  imposed  upon  eat^h  company,  after 
It  had  obtained  ibj  concession,  the  unreasonable  demand  of  lighting 
every  street  through  which  it  may  pass,.  Fortunately,  this  tax  was 
repealed,  but  only  when  the  authorities  were  convinced  that  if  it  were 
put  into  force  the  existing  electric  tmmways  would  have  to  disappeaf. 
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The  telegraph  system  of  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  includes  ntitional, 
provincial,  railway,  and  private  companies'  linea,  and  all  belon?  to  tJie 
"Argentine  Convention,  which  also  indudes  those  of  neighboring 
provinces. 

The  tariff  is  uniform  over  the  different  systems.  The  linea  are  all 
aerial,  and  the  construction  is  on  iron,  palm,  or  quebracho  poles.  Now 
that  the  foreata  of  quebracho  are  brought  within  easy  transport  by 
means  of  the  railway,  quebracho  poles  are  coming  largely  into  use,  as 
they  ai-e  the  most  durable  of  any  yet  known. 

The  wire  is  generally  No.  7  galvanized  iron,  although  the  cable  com- 
panies employ  copper. 

The  insulators  are  of  the  Bell  pattern.  The  cost  of  construction 
varies  from $155  per  kilometer  to  fooo  and  more  in  outlying  districts. 

The  tariff  for  national  and  private  lines  which  form  part  of  the 
Argentine  convention  is  as  follows,  the  minimum  number  of  words 
being  taken  as  ten:  For  each  word  up  to  ten,  5  cents  per  word,  and  3 
centa  for  each  of  the  following  words  (paper  currency). 

lliere  are  also  special  tari£  for  urgent  messages,  telegraj^ic  con- 
ferences, ete.,  but  these  need  scarcely  be  dealt  with  .here.  The  cable 
companies  which  do  not  have  land  lines  can  only  send  their  messages 
over  the  lines  of  the  nation  to  any  point  within  the  country. 

All  telegraph  material  for  existing  lines  is  imported  duty  free;  the 
usual  tariff  ranges  from  5  to  25  per  cent. 

All  supplies  for  the  post-office  are  called  for  by  tender,  and  are 
principally  sent  by  British  and  German  firms. 

In  1899,  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  introduced 
with  a  view  of  revalidating  the  patents.  This  system  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  adopted  by  the  Ai^ntine  Government  for  the  far  south 
and  also  between  Martin  Garcia  (an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana 
River)  and  the  mainland. 

The  first  telegraph  line  constructed  in  this  country  dates  back  to 
August  30,  1857,  and  belonged  to  the  Western  Railway  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  first  railway  built  in  the  country,  which  was  inaugurated 
on  the  same  day.  This  line  belonged  te  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  its  length  was  onlv  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles).  The  instru- 
ments used  were  those  of  the  Sreguet  pattern.  From  this  date  to  1869, 
the  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  did  not  increase  much,  but  on  Mav  7 
of  that  year  a  line  was  opened  to  Rosario,  with  a  length  of  410  kilo- 
meters (255  miles).  The  province  of  Buenos  Aj'res  built  the  line 
up  to  Arroyo  del  Medio,  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces, 
and  the  National  Government  continued  the  line  to  Rosario.  About 
the  same  time  the  towns  of  Mercedes,  Carmen,  Sal  to,  Rojas,  Pergamino, 
and  San  Nicolas  were  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
capital. 

The  instrundents  used  were  of  the  Morse  pattern.  All  the  early  lines 
were  constructed  by  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  was  only  in 
1870  that  the  National  Government  commenced  the  construction  of 
lines.  This  was  due  to  President  Sarmiento,  who  saw  how  essentml  it 
wa-s  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  have  the  different  parts  of  this 
vast  territory  connected  by  the  electric  telegraph.  He  had,  however, 
to  fight  hard  for  hia  object,-and  on  being  interpellated  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  for  having  used  some  of  the  money  provided  in  the  But^^t 
for  "bridges  and  roads"  for  the  ctinstruction  of  the  lines,  he  replied 
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that  he  had  spent  the  money  in  building  "  the  bridge  of  the  world," 
He  brought  out  a  telegraph  engineer  from  Europe  ana  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  national  telegraph  system  of  to-day. 

At  the  end  of  1897,  which  id  the  latest  data  to  hand  from  the  tele- 
graph department'^  annual  report,  the  length  of  line  waa  1^,531  kilo- 
meters (11,!)15  miles)  and  of  the  conductors  41,038  kilometers  {25,510 
miles).  The  number  of  offices  was  383  and  the  number  of  telcgntms 
sent  was  5,290,184.  which,  for  a  population  of  4,029,641  inhabitants, 
gives  an  average  of  1.314  telegrams  per  inhabitant. 

To-day,  the  length  of  line  is  19,609  kilometers  (13,185  miles)  and  of 
conductors  44,578  kilometers  (27,701  miles),  with  465  offices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  development  of  the  national 
lines,  viz: 

KtloiaMen.    Hlles.       l  KllometeiK    MUta. 

1870 600=      372.H      18tH 11,200=  6,960 

1871 2.200=  1,367      I  1885 11,800=  7,333 

1872 3, 600=  2, 237       '  1889 14, 600=  9, 072 

1873 4,200=  2,610      '  1893 14,600=  9,072 

1874 4,400=  2,734       i  1894 15,100=  9,383 

1878 4,800=  2,982.7  '  1895 18,400=10,191 

1880 6,000=  3,728      1  189« 18,100=11,247 

1881 7,200=  4,474       ■  1897-98 18,800=11,682 

1883 8,600=  5,344 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  tliat  from  1880  to  1889,  the  system  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  it  was  not  until  1S94  that  any  further  construction 
was  undertaken,  this  being  on  account  of  the  crisis. 

In  Ju^e,  1808,  there  were  1,544  telegraph  offices  in  the  country,  of 
which  432  belonged  to  the  nation. 

Attached  to  the  central  office  in  Buenos  Ayrcs  there  is  a  school  of 
telegraphy,  and  the  department  has  also  a  very  well-equipped  work- 
shop for  repairs  and  also  for  manufacturing  instruments. 

The  instrument  in  use  on  the  national  line  is  the  Morse,  which  has 
been  reformed  in  the  workshops,  and  is  known  a^  the  ' '  Modelo  Argen- 
tino,  1898"  (Argentine  model,  1898),  the  defects  noted  in  the  imported 
instruments  having  U'cn  remedied  and  the  machine  made  stronger 
and  therefore  more  serviceable.  The  principal  modifications  are  in 
the  clockwork,  which  is  hermetically  ctosed.  The  contacts  for  the  bob- 
bins are  much  stronger.     The  ^Ivanometers  have  also  been  modified. 

At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  the  lines  are  being  placed  in  a 
thorough  state  of  repair,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  rapid  transmissions. 

After  the  national  departmentcome  thoseof  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayies  and  Entre  Rios,  which  are  the  only  two  that  have  undertaken 
the  construction  of  telegraph  lines. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  I  have  alreadv  stated,  was  the  first 
to  construct  a  telegraph  line  in  the  cxjuntry,  and  it  has  continued  to 
improve  and  increase  its  system  until  to-day  it  has  4,471  kilometera 
(2,778  miles)  of  line,  with  6,941  kilometers  (4,313  miles)  of  conductors. 

The  instruments  are  Morse  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  There 
are  104  offices,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three,  all  the  districts  of  the 
province  have  a  station.  These  three  will  shortly  be  connected,  as  the 
lines  have  been  surveyed  aud  the  material  purcbai^ed. 

The  average  cost  of  the  lines  in  this  province  is  J1347  (paper  currency) 
per  kilometer  (0.6214  mile),  using  palm  poles.  The  total  numlter  of 
employees  is  478.  In  189S,  the  telegrams  numbered  1,430,483  and  the 
revenue  was  $527,959  (paper  currency).  ,   n    ,,     OoOqIc 
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The  telcgiuph  department  of  this  province  has  since  ita  formation 
been  well  or^nized,  and  it  in  due  to  thi»  that  to-day  it  is  so  well 
advanced. 

The  total  longth  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic  to  date  ia  as 
follows: 

Kllomelen.    lilies. 

National 19,609=12,186 

ProvincUl 5,682=  3,  Ml 

BwlwayH 16,408=10,176 

Private.. 2,720=  1,690 

Total 44,419=27,682 


After  the  telegraph  comes  the  cable,  but,  aa  far  as  regards  Ai^n- 
tina,  this  country  really  had  cable  communications  with  the  outer 
world  before  it  had  any  telegraphs  to  speak  of.  The  pioneer  of  sub- 
marine cables,  not  only  in  Argentina  but  also  in  South  America,  was 
the  River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  formed  to  work  the 
conceflfflon  for  a  land  and.  aubmarme  line  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Monte- 
video. 

lu  lSi^2,  the  cables  via  Galveston  were  extended  to  Chile,  and  this 
gave  a  second  route  for  cablegrams  to  Europe,  but  it  was  not  until 
1892  that  the  Galveston  company  took  over  the  ^nd  linea  and  opened 
an  office  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

With  the  advent  of- this  company,  the  virtual  monopoly  that  had 
been  held  by  the  European  company  via  Brazil  was  broken  "and  the 
cost  of  cabling,  which  was  then  about  $5  gold  a  word,  has  now,  by 
means  of  this  competition,  been  reduced  to  $1.12  gold  per  word.  In 
those  days,  a  message  took  about  five  hours  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
London  and  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  forty  minutes  ana  under. 
In  1894,  the  Pacific  and  European  cable  companies  extended  their 
cables  to  Valparaiso  and  constructed  land  lines  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


The  introduction  of  the  telephone  for  the  public  service  dates  back 
to  the  year  1881,.  This  was  put  up  by  the  Fan-Telephone  Company. 
In  1883,  the  Pan-Telefonica  Compjuiy  joined  with  the  Compania  Amer- 
icana de  Boston  and  became  the  Union  Telefonica.  The  opposition 
companies  amalgamated  in  1886  and  were  purchased  by  an  English  com- 
pany, which  to-day  is  known  as  the  River  Plate  Telephone  Company, 
"The  two  companies  were  further  working  Kosario,  and  these  were 
also  bought  up  by  the  London -company. 

In  the  year  1886,  a  cooperative  company  was  started  in  Buenos  Ayres 
under  the  name  of  Sociedad  Cooperativa  Telefonica. 

From  the  years  1883  to  1890,  private  companies  were  being  estab- 
lished in  all  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  country;  some  of  these 
provincial  exchanges  are  to-day  of  considerable  importance,  but  the 
majority  do  not  number  more  than  100  to  150  subscribers- 
According  to  the  census  return  of  1895.  there  were  41  telephone 
companies  working  in  the  Republic,  the  subscription  varying  from  $8 
to  mis  per  month.  Of  these  companies,  33  were  Argentine  and  8  were 
foreign.  The  capital  was  fl0,918,740  (paper  currency);  subsoriberB, 
10,379;  stations,  123;  employees,  639.  ^H^OqIc 
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Twenty-nine  w)mpanies  used  thr.  Bell  instruments,  with  Berliner, 
Blauk,  Breguet,  Gower-Bell  iinprovemeiits;  five,  Berliner  with  Siemena 
'mprovemeiita,  Aden,  Morse,  Ericson  &  Co.  -  Ninety-two  towna  were 
connected  (not  necessarily  with  each  other). 

The  .telephone  system  throughout  the  country  ia  in  the  handi)  of 

Srirate  enterprise  and  not  under  Government  or  municipal  control, 
oncessions  are  obtained  by  application  to  various  municipalities  to 
run  overhead  lines  or  wires.  Although  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
panies come  under  no  control,  attempts  are  now  being  made  by  the 
telegraph  and  post  department  to  obtain  control  over  the  telephone 
companies  worfting  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  ground  tnatas 
their  lines  run  into  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  they  should  there- 
fore come  under  national  supervision. 

The  duty  on  telephone  material  is  from  5  to  S5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  service  rendered  bv  the  companies  in  Buenos  Ayres  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  very  high  standard,  which  is  principallv  due  to  the 
fact  that  subscribers  have  ovei^own  the  system,  and  tBe  companies 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  although  it  must  now  be  said  to 
their  credit  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  place  their  system  on  a  more 
modem  basis. 

The  cost  of  Butecription  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  high  when  compared 
with  that  charged  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  longest  di:jtances  over  which  talking  is  done  are  as  follows: 
Buenos  Ayres  t'>  Montevideo,  315  kilometers  (lyti  miles)  by  the  sub- 
marine cable,  a.^  already  mentioned,  and  fi-om  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  fol- 
lowing parte  of  the  province:  La  Plata,  60  kikMneters  (37  miles);  Mer- 
i-edes,  98  kilometers  (61  miles). 

The  longest  distance  over  which  talking  is  carried  on  ia  from  Mer- 
cedes to  I^  Plata,  15^  kilometers  (!>8  miles). 

A  concession  has  lately  been  granted  by  the  national  (Jovernment 
for  a  telephone  line  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bosario,  a  distance  of 
305  k:ilometci-s(190miles),  which  will  be  constructed  by  the  telegraph- 
telephone  company  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  majority  of  the  lines  are  galvanized  iron,  although  some  of  the 
trunk  lines  are  of  copper.  Several  of  the  trunk  lines  are  worked  on 
the  metallic  circuit  by  means  of  translators,  and  these  give  very  satis- 
factory results,  besides  enabling  variou-s  combinations  to  be  made. 
A  description  of  these  will  be  given  later  on. 

All  the  sutecribers  are  ou  the  single  circuit  with  earth  return,  but 
the  Union  River  Plate  Telephone  Company  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  now 
installing  a  metallic  circuit  system  with  underground  mains. 

Telephone  companies  in  tlie  city  of  Buenos  Ayre^  have  to  pay  the 
foUowmg  taxes:  National  taxes— nead  ofBce,  lf5o6  per  annum;  branch 
office,  $50  per  annum.  Municipal  taxes — posts,  $'2i  per  annum, 
according  to  district,  and  for  underground  work  the  following:  Street 
boxes  $5  per  year,  pit>(  $15.  Cable  laying,  $100  per  square  and  $5 
per  annilm,  besides  various  other  taxes  for  repairs  to  pavement,  etc. 

Considerable  trouble  has  l>een  experienced  ny  the  telephone  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  from  the  electric  and  traction  compa- 
nies, and  the  method  adopted  has  been  to  establish  an  earth  circuit 
common  to  all  subscribers.  This  has  partially  improved  matters,  but 
in  Rosario,  where  the  electric-light  company  uses  roctitioi-Sj  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope  of  improvement  until  underground  mams  are 
employed.  C  i  O  Ci<^^  I C 
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The  total  capital  represented  by  telephone  companies  is  $5,300,000 
gold. 

In  connection  with  long  distance  telephony,  and  in  particular  the 
line  between  Mercedes  and  La  Plata,  I  tjiink  it  will  be  interestinC^  to 
know  how  it  is  done,  as  I  believe  that  the  point  in  question  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  telephony.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  trunk  lines  were  worked  on  the  metallic  circuit  and 
that  these  were  connected  up  to  the  single  lines  with  earth  returns 
by  means  of  translators.  This  line  has  the  following  systems.  Grand 
Dock  to  La  Plata,  single  iron  line,  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles),  tJien 
through  translators  to  the  metallic  circuit  (copper)  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  50  kilometers  (31  miles);  through  another  translator  to  single 
line  (iron)  to  Flores,  5  kilometers  (3.1  miles);  through  another  trans- 
lator onto  the  metallic  circuit  (copper)  to  Mercedes,  93  kilometers 
(58  miles);  then  through  another  translator  onto  the  single  lines  (iron) 
of  the  subscribers.  This  line  ha»  therefore  three  single  lines  of  iron, 
two  metallic  circuits  of  copper,  and  four  tranttlators,  and  it  is  wortb-y 
of  record  that  the  talking  over  this  distance  of  158  kilometera  (98 
miles)  is  perfect,  and  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Be\- 
grano,  a  distance  of  6  kilometers  (3.7  mile.-*). 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  La  Plata  there  were  formerly  eight  lines  of 
copper  wire,  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  single  circuits  of  this  length, 
talking  was  very  difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ticking  of  the 
tel^raph  line  running  parallel,  but  also  because  all  the  conversations 
being  carried  on  by  other  lines  could  bo  overheard,  sometimes  more 
plaimv  than  one's  own  correspondent,  should  his  instrument  be  a  little 
out  oforder.  This  being  so,  two  circuits  were  joined,  which  worked 
so  silently  that  subscribers  could  not  believe  they  were  talking  to  La 
Plata,  but  notwithstanding  the  gi-eater  facilitics'it  was  found  that  four 
circuits  would  not  suffice  for  the  traffic,  so  special  transformers  were 
wound  with  a  double  wire  on  the  secondary  winding,  taking  out  the 
central  point,  so  that  a  current  entering  there  woula  traverse  the  two 
halves  in  opposite  directions  to  reach  the  extremities,  and  consequently 
produce  no  effect  on  the  primary. 


Early  efforts  in  electric  lighting  in  thiscountrj'  were  rather  spasmodic. 
The  first  in  the  field  was  the  Edison  company  in  the  year  1882. . 

Before  going  further,. I  might  mention  that  one  of  the  first  two 
electric-li^t  sbitions  constructed  outside  of  New  York  was  established 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  but  that  owing  to  the  heav^  running  expenses  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  competent  electrical  engineers,  the  com- 
pany failed. 

With  respect  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  experiments  were 
made  in  the  years  148^  and  1883,  when  a  lapse  of  four  years  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1887  that  a  permanent 
plant  waa  erected  in  the  city.  The  system  was  low  tension  with  two- 
wire  distributions,  and  the  output  was  about  100  incandescent  lamps 
of  16  candlepower. 

In  1889,  the  fiiison  Electric  Company  commenced  work  in  Buenos 
Ayrea,  using  the  three-wire  system  with  underground  mains.  This 
company  was  in  difficulties  before  its  materials  arrived  in  the  country, 
and,  like  many  other  concerns,  it  went  under.  i^(~tn|r 
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The  year  1889  saw  a  coDsiderable  spurt  in  electric-lighting  work  in 
the  country,  as  several  of  the  up-country  cities  adopted  it,  these  being 
Sosario,  dordoba,  Tucuman,  Santiago  del  Estero,  etc. 

Id  1890,  the  Government  established  a  high-tension  arc-lighting  plant 
at  the  Buenos  Ayree  port  works.  From  1890  to  1893  very  little  prog- 
ress was  made  on  account  of  the  crisis,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  first 
high-tension  alternating  plant  was  established.  In  this  same  year,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  by  fire  through  defective  gas  installations  of 
two  tkeaters  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  municipality  decreed 
that  all  theaters  must  be  illuminated  in  future  by  electric  li^nt,  and  to 
meet  this  decree,  extra  plant  was  laid  down  in  the  opera^ouse  sta- 
tion and  current  was  given  to  twelve  theaters.  Until  the  year  1896, 
Florida  Was  the  only  street  lighted  by  arc  lamps,  or,  in  fact,  by  any 
system  of  electric  light,  and  m  that  year  the  municipality  erected  a 
small  plant  of  its  own  for  lighting  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  and  tne  Avcnida 
de  Mayo,  the  machinery  for  this  station  being  the  old  plant  that  was 
laid  down  in  1889  at  the  Palermo  Park,  and  after  the  street  lighting 
was  given  over  to  the  private  companies,  this  plant  has  again  been 
instated  in  Palermo  Park. 

The  following  short  history  of  the  public  lighting  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  of  interest: 

The  first  record  of  the  introduction  of  public  lighting  in  Buenos 
Ayi'es,  and  therefore  the  first  in  the  country,  was  during  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Juan  Jose  de  Ortiz,  who,  in  1778,  decreed  that  the  streets 
be  lighted  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night.  The  tax  on  the  house- 
holders was  2  reales  per  month  on  every  door  to  the  street  which 
was  made  daily  use  of.  The  next  mention  that  is  made  of  the  lighting 
is  made  in  the  archives  of  1794,  when  it  appears  that  the  conti-actors 
did  not  keep  the  city  lighted  up  to  the  mark,  with  the  result  that 
orders  were  given  to  the  city  authorities  to  see  that  the  contractor 
complied  with  his  obligations.  The  first  lighting  was  done  by  means 
of  tallow  candles  placed  in  old  lanterns.  After  several  yeai-a,  oil 
lamps  took  the  place  of  the  candles,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  sub- 
stituted by  gas  in  1856.  -  In  1888,  some  streets  were  first  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  to-day  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  lighted  oj  means 
of  702  arc,  13,415  gas,  and  8,307  kerosene  lamps,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000 
(paper  currency)  per  month. 

The  public  arc  lighting  is  done  by  three  companies,  two  by  direct 
current,  with  two  or  more  lamps  across  the  outers,  according  to  volt- 
^e,  and  the  other  by  alternating  current,  with  a  step-down  trans- 
former to  each  lamp  placed  across  the  outer  and  middle  wires  of  the 
system. 

The  following  are  the  taxes  that  the  electric  companies  have  to  pay 
to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  exceed- 
ingly heavy:  National  Government  tax,  $500  to  $1,000  per  year;  tmns-  • 
former  pita,  $15  per  year;  street  boxes,  $5  per  year;  boiler  tax,  $100 
to  $400  per  boiler;  seal  for  same,  each,  $10;  opening  of  street  to 
make  house  connection,  $10  each  time;  for  use  of  subsoils  with  mains, 
5  per  cent  of  year's  gross  revenue;  tool  carts,  each,  $5  per  year;  lay- 
ing cables,  per  square,  $100;  opening  up  of  streets  within  first  year 
of  paving,  $200  each  time;  inspection  or  .sidewalk  after  removal,  50 
cents  per  meter;  permission  to  construct  transform  pits,  $30;  per- 
il. Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 44  .^  , 
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mission  to  construct  street  boxes,  $10.  Users  of  electric  motors  havi; 
to  pay  from  $15  to  $45  per  annum,  according  to  size. 

The  muDicipallty  also  fixes  the  maximum  price  per  kilowatt  that  the 
companies  may  charge. 

Material  for  public  lightine^  and  power  stations  is  allowed  into  the 
country  duty  free;  other  material  paytta  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  . 

In  the  year  1896  there' were,  according  to  the  national  census 
returns,  15  electric-light  stations  in  the  country,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$1,650,000,  gold,  and  (.■mploying  3,805  estimated  horsepower;  to-diw^ 
there  are  36  stations,  witn  an  approximate  capital  of  $9,000,000,  gold, 
and  an  output  of  21,000  estimated  horsepower.  Of  the  stations  to-day, 
26  are  direct  current,  8  alternating,  and  2  use  both  systems.  Outside 
of  the  public  stations,  there  are  also  all  the  private  plants  in  the  various 
industrial  concerns  throughout  the  country,  but  it  has  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  any  data  concerning  these.  Their  number  can 
not  fall  far  short  of  300  to  400. 

With  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  all  the  electric-light 
mains  in  tbe  different  towns  are  overhead. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  present  time,  four 
public  companies,  one  private  firm,  three  municipal,  and  two  govern- 
ment stations  supplying  electric  light  for  public  and  private  lighting, 
and  the  total  length  of  underground  mams  is  not  far  short  of  1,200 
kilometera  {746  miles). 


The  first  experiments  for  lighting  railway  carriages  by  electricity 
were  made  in  this  country  in  1888,  and  were  on  the  "Timmins"  sys- 
tem, which  consisted  of  a  dynamo  in  the  guard's  van  driven  off  the 
axle  and  accumulators  in  the  various  coaches.  The  ari-angemente  did 
not  work  well  and  modifications  were  made  by  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  Company,  of  Santa  Fe  and  (Jordoba;  and  these  have  been  so 
successful  that  the  cars  of  this  company  have  been  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity since  1888. 

In  this  system,  the  dynamo  is  in  the  workshops  and  the  accumulators 
are  chai^d  as  may  bo  required.  This  system  would  not  do  on  a  line 
where  the  cars  were  a  long  time  away  from  the  terminus,  but  it  works 
very  well  on  this  line,  which  is  only  186  miles  in  length. 


The  first  experiments  in  connection  with  electrical  traction  were 
cari'ied  out  at  La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  1893,  so  as  to  revalidate  the  patents,  and  a  car  was  kept  running 
for  several  months.  No  one  connected  with  the  tramway  companies 
.  in  this  country  had  then  any  confidence  in  electric  traction,  and  it  was 
not  until  1897  that  the  first  line  was  constructed  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  total  number  of  concessions  granted  by  the  municipality  to 
date  is  about  twenty-five.  Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for 
underground  electric  railways.  Of  the  concessions  granted,  only  three 
are  working — i.  e..  La  Capital,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Belgrano,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  Electric  Tramway  companies,  although  work  has  just 
been  commenced  on  the  converting  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  Tramway 
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Company.  The  number  of  concessions  granted  was  nothing  to  the 
numDer  of  applications  made  as  the  concession  fever  seized  the  public, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  so  much  harm  was  done  to  legitimate 
entci-prise.  It  appears  that  some  would-be  concessionaire  offered  aa 
a  bait  to  the  municipality  that  he  would  give  free  lighting  in  all  the 
streets  through  whicn  his  line  ran,  and  the  result  was  that  this  clause 
was  tacked  on  to  all  the  concessions  already  taken  up  and  to  all  future 
concessions.  As  was  only  natural,  those  who  meant  business  did  their 
utmost  to  have  this  clause  removed,  but  the  city  council  refused  at 
first,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was  definitely  shown  that  the  companies 
already  running  intended  shutting  down  that  the  councilors  finally 
discovered  that  the  clause  was  impracticable,  and  it  was  removed.  The 
damage,  however,  bad  been  done,  as  events  happened  which  upset  the 
financial  market  in  London  just  as  money  was  required  for  several 
first-class  enterprises,  all  of  which  have  had  to  delay  progress. 

There  is  a  very  large  field  open  in  this  country  for  electric  traction, 
especially  in  the  leading  cities.  In  Buenos  Ayres  itself,  a  city  of  800,000 
inhabitants  and  more,  which  is  rapidly  extending  electric  traction  and 
has  a  large  field,  rapid  transit  is  needed  to  prevent  the  population,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  classes,  firom  crowding  into  a  very  limited  area  as 
they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Taxes  paid  by  tramway  companies. — A  tramway,  operated  electri- 
cally, pays  the  following  taxes: 

On  being  opened  to  public  service,  f500  paper  currency  per  square 
of  single  track  within  a  radius  of  8  squares  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo, 
where  the  Government  house  and  other  public  buildings  are  erected; 
from  8  to  20  squares,  $400  same  currency  per'square  or  single  track; 
beyond  20  squares,  in  paved  streets,  J20O  per  square  of  single  track; 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  municipality  of  6  per  cent  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  tramway  company  (that  is  to  say,  on  value  of  tickets 
and  special  passages,  but  not  on  rental  that  may  be  received  from  other 
companies  for  joint  use  of  track,  oto.).  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
cause  the  companies  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  all  receipts,  such  as  rental, 
advertisements,  eto.,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  6  per  cent  was  created 
as  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement. 

A  monthly-  payment  to  the  municipality  of  $300  for  the  service  of 
.  municipal  inspectors. 

A  yearly  tax  of  $50  per  square  of  single  track  for  all  linos  laid  on 
paved  streets. 

National  tax  of  5  per  cent  as  '*  contribution  directa  "  on  the  valuation 
of  the  properties. 

Also  municipal  taxes,  such  as  2  per  cent  monthly  on  estimated  rental 
of  buildings  and  lands,  taxes  on  engines,  stables,  cleaning,  eto. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  before  now  been  called  the  city  of  tramways. 
There  are  ten  horse  and  electric  lines  working  to-day,  which  represent 
a  capital  of  about  $35,(:K>0,000  gold.  There  are  222  miles  of  horse  and 
22  of  electric  lines. 

The  passenger  returns  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  last,  were 
111,820,364  horse  and  16,584,631  electric,  making  a  grand  total  of 
128,404,940  passengers.  The  returns  for  1898  were  106,964,631,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  about  one  year.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 
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Among  the  smaller  electrical  enterprises  are  the  city  messenger 
service,  which  dates  back  to  1888  and  has  to-day  6  offices,  49  circuits, 
and  3,312  call  boxes. 

In  1899,  the  calls  numbered  262,000. 

The  "ticker,"  which  was  inaugurated  in  1889,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  banks  and  large  business  houses. 

During  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  considerable  movement  in 
the  medical  profession  m  connection  with  the  application  of  electricity, 
and  to-day  there  are  several  very  large  laboratories,  wcll-fitted-up  with 
all  the  latest  inventions,  to  be  founain  the  city. 

Electrical  railway  signaling  is  also  another  enterprise  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  every  year  it  is  coming  more  into  use  on  the  railways. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  there  are  now  to  be  found  several  large  electro- 
pkting  establisnments. 

Before  long  it  is  probable  that  electric  smelting  works  will  be  estab- 
lished. Up  country,  there  are  already  two  carbide  of  calcium  factories 
in  course  of  erection. 

In  fact,  the  uses  to  which  electricity  is  bein^  put  in  this  country  are 
extending  daily  in  the  lar^e  field  open  for  their  development. 

The  foUowing  ia  a  description  of  a  small  private  power  plant — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  countrv — that  has  lately  been  installed  in  a 
wool-washing  establishment.  The  generating  jMant  consists  of  two 
200-horsepower  compound  steam  engines,  working  at  250  revolutions 
a  minute,  made  by  the  American  Engine  Company,  of  New  York. 
These  are  direct,  coupled  to  two  150-kilowatt  dynamos,  generating  cur- 
rent at  220  volts.  The  dynamos  are  compound  wound,  with  8  poles. 
The  motors  are  of  different  power,  according  to  the  machine  that  they 
have  to  work.  Two  are  of  60  horsepower,  with  6  poles  and  390  revo- 
lutions per  minute;  two  of  40  horsepower,  at  420  revolutions;  and  two 
of  25  horsepower.  Special  circuit  breakers  are  employed.  Each  motor 
is  provided  with  a  resistance.  The  motors  and  generators  are  of  the 
C.  and  0.  Electric  Company  of  New  York. 

Oajntal. — I  have  endeavored  to  estimate  the  capital  employed  in 
electrical  enterprises  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

Electric  light:  <*«"- 

Public  companicB $9,000,000 

Private  installaUone 500,000 

Tram  lighting 100,000 

Telephones 5, 300, 000 

TelQjraphfl  (cables  not  inclwied ) 6, 000, 000 

Tramways 15,000,000 

Various  companies 200, 000 

Importera,  contractors,  etc 3, 000, 000 

Total 30,100,000 

MANUPACTUHE  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

There  are  three  paper  mills  in  the  Argentine  Republic — one  in  Zarate, 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres;  another  in  berodino,  on  the  river 
Oarcarana,  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  BaUway;  and  the  third 
in  the  province  of  Cordoba. 

The  mill  in  Zarate  was  started  in  the  year  1884.  It  carries  the  record 
of  all  industrial  undertakings  in  this  country. 
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During  several  years,  it  has  distributed  a  yearly  dividend  of  15  per 
cent  to  ^e  shareholders  of  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  paper  currency.  At 
tlie  same  time,  it  has  reduced  all  the  unproductive  accounts  to  a  mini- 
mum. Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  for,  furniture  only  figures  in 
the  balance  sheet  for  1895  with  ^72.10  paper  cun-ency.  This  result 
haa  been  obtained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  manu&ctory,  being  a 
steam  plant,  works  with  heavy  expenses  of  coal,  oil,  wear  of  machineiy, 
personal,  etc. 

The  profit  for  the  year  1896  was  1624,000,  after  deducting  for  bad 
debts,  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc. ,  or  81.20  per  cent  of  f£e  capital. 
Notwithstanding  its  large  capital,  the  company  is  unable  to  supply  the 
market. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  introduction  of  paper  during 
the  last  three  years  amounted  to — 
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Besides  a  quantity  of  paper  for  other  purposes. 

The  falling  off  in  the  introduction  of  wrapping  paper  is  due  to  the 
Andino  Mill,  which  is  situated  in  Serodino,  on  the  Carcarana  River, 
and  started  work  in  1895, 

The  introduction  of  raw  material  for  the  manufactory  of  paper  was: 
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The  company  is  very  reserved  in  its  annual  reports,  and  gives  no 
data  at  all  as  to  the  quantity  of  paper  made.  Juc^ng  from  uie  num- 
ber of  machines  ana  their  capacity,  however,  the  product  must  be 
about  20  or  25  tons  per  day. 

The  motive  power  of  the  Zarate  mill  consists  of  11  steam  motors  of, 
in  all,  970  horsepower,  the  annual  expense  to  coal  being  about  $30,000 
gold. 

The  other  mill  existing  in  the  republic  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Carcarana,  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway,  10 
kilometers  (26  miles)  to  the  north  of  Rosario,  between  the  Aldao  and 
Serodino,  about  1  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  from  the  line. 

The  mill  owns  the  banks  of  the  river  for  about  5  kilometers.  The 
dam  cost  the  owner  about  $50,000;  the  building  and  machinery  were 
also  expensive. 

The  now  of  water  of  the  river  Carcarana  at  this  place  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  is  equal  to  about  2,000  to  3,000  horsepower;  diir- 
ingthe  rcmainfng  three  months,  it  falls  to  about  500  to  600  horsepower. 

The  mill  pays  no  contributions  to  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe  during  ten  years,  to  count  from  the  year  1896.    ^i  )oq|c- 
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An  eminent  firm  of  engineers  in  Kosario  has  valued  the  mill  and 
gives  Uie  following  results: 

QtM. 

BuildinM $22,146 

Dam..; * 14,600 

Machinery 35,940 

land  C675hectiireB) 24,000 

Kver 190,000 

Total 286,685 

The  mill  prodncee  vri-apping  paper  at  present  and  ia  always  fully 
occupied.  There  in,  however,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  make 
printing  and  writing  paper,  if  fitted  with  Buffictent  machinery. 

In  the  vicinity  oi  the  mill  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material — 
esparto,  coarse-grass  herbage,  grass,  wheat,  straw,  and  flax,  all  of 
wnich  can  be  brought  to  the  mm  for  the  expense  of  carriage.  The 
coarse-grass  herbage  reaches  to  the  province  of  Cordoba,  and  the 
wheat  straw  and  £ix  are  not  used  by  the  colonists,  but  arc  burned 
^ter  thrashing.  At  the  present  time,  the  paper  is  made  from  cellu- 
lose and  wood  pulp,  old  paper,  and  coarse-grass  herbage.  If  tiie 
mill  had  the  necessary  machinery,  a  better  and  cheaper  paper  could 
be  made  from  the  raw  material.  The  mill  can  work  about  1,100  to 
1,500  kilos  per  day  of  twelve  hours  of  work,  and  the  profit  is  calculated 
to  be  15  per  cent  on  the  invesbnenL 

NAVIQATION. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  movements  of  maritime  navigation  in 
the  porta  of  myconsular  district  for  the  year  1899,  as  the  statistics 
can  not  be  secured  from  the  Government  for  another  month. 

There  are  now  the  following  steamship  lines  plying  between  Euro- 
pean and  United  States  ports  and  Buenos  Ayres,  viz: 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  from  Southampton,  England,  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  via  Kio  de  Janeiro,  twice  a  month. 

Lampoii;  &  Holt  Line,  from  Liverpool,  England,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
twice  a  month. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  from  Liverpool  for  the  west 
coast,  Chile,  touching  at  Montevideo,  whence  passengers  and  freight 
are  transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres  twice  a  month. 

The  French  Mail  Line  (Messf^eries  Muritimes),  from  Bordeaux, 
France,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  via  Rio,  twice  a  month. 

The  FrGnchUeneralNavigationCompany,from  Marseilles  and  Naples, 
France  and  Italy,  respectively,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  via  Rio,  twice  a  month. 

The  Italian  General  Steamship  Company,  from  Naples,  Italy,  to  Bue- 
nos Avres,  once  a  month. 

La  Veloce,  Italian  steamship  company,  from  Genoa  and  Naplee,  Italy, 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  twice  a  month. 

The  Hamburg  and  South  American  Line,  from  Hamburg,  Germany, 
to  Buenos  Ayres  direct,  twice  a  month. 

North  German  Lloyd,  from  Bremen,  Germany,  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  from  Southampton,  England,  twice  a  month. 

Nelson  Line,  from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Ayres  direct,  once  a  month. 

Houlder  Line,  from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Ayres  direct,  twice  a  month. 

Houston  Line,  from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Ayres  direct,  twice  a  month. 

The  Norton  Line,  Prince  Line,  Houston,  and  Lamport  &  Holt  lineB 
of  steamers  are  plying  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres,  each 
company  having  a  steamer  departing  once  a  month. 
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COHHERCE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  mortifying  fsct  that  whil^  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
are  thus  comj[>eting  for  the  ti-ode  of  the  River  Plate,  the  United  States, 
whose  maritime  commerce  is  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  does  not 
support  a  single  line  or  steamer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  the  United  States  could  be  very  greatly  extended  and 
made  more  profitable,  had  we  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  steamship 
navigation.  The  increasing  amount  of  imports  from  the  United 
States,  already  showing  a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  is  s 
sufficient  proof  of  a  demand  for  American  manufactures  by  the  people 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  while  their  disposition  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  steam  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres '  and 
New  York  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  Congress,  as 
early  as  1865,  voted  a  subsidy  of  820,000  gold  for  eight  years—  which, 
I  am  assured,  it  is  willing  to  increase  to  {50,000  gold — a  thing  which 
it  has  never  done  for  any  other  nation.  Besides  the  increase  of  our 
tiommerce,  the  passenger  traffic  would  be  large.  Not  only  would  the 
Argentine  people  pre^  to  travel  and  put  their  children  to  school  in 
Reunited  States,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  European  traders 
and  tourists  returning  to  their  native  countries  would,  oy  way  of  a 
change,  take  the  route  via  the  United  States.  The}'  do  not  do  so  now 
on  account  of  the  delays  and  expense  and  diffit^ulties  of  the  transship-, 
ment  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  laws  on  patents  remain  the  t»me  as  i-epoi-ted  by  nie  for  1898. 

AaRICTULTEJRR. 

Prmeipal  Argentine  export*  for  the  year  1899  imil  Hiejinit  nil  mmUh*  of  1900. 
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THE   LOCUST   PROBLEM. 

la  apUe  of  alt  scientific  iovestig&tions  and  official  commissions,  one 
•  of  the  most  irrepressible  enemies  of  agricultural  enterpinse  in  this 
country,  the  locust,  still  threatens  it  with  his  devastating  terrora. 
Kuenckcl  d'HerculaiH,  Brenner,  and  other  experts  have  devoted  their 
time,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  money,  toward  the 
extinction  of  this  costly  pest;  but  up  to  the  present  all  these  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  I'efatively  scanty  success. 

At  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  as  fatal  as  the  prophetic  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  the  bucolic  world  reads  with  a  shudder  of  the  ravages 
of  these  innumerable  swarms,  scanning  with  a  rather  satirical  smile  the 
reports  of  scientific  investigations. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  country 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  locusts.  The  British  colonies  in  SoutL 
Africa  know  from  hitter  experience  what  the  presence  of  these  fatal 
guests  means,  and  as  their  topographical  and  climatic  conditions 
resemble  in  many  points  those  of  this  country,  any  steps  taken  toward 
the  extinction  of  tne  locust  plague  in  those  regions  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  agi'iculturiiitB  in  this  republic.  The  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  has  received  a  note  from  the  colonial  government 
in  Cape  Town,  inclosing  an  interesting  report  by  Dr.  R,  Sinclair  Black, 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  morphology  and  conditions  of  growth 
of  a  fungus  rarasttic  locust  in  South  Africa,"  with  an  appendix  by  Mr, 
Arnold  W.  Cooper,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  "On  the  disease  among  locusts  in 
Natal,  caused  by  a  fungus  Empitsa  acridu^''  all  of  which  documents 
have  value  as  tar  as  tEey  can  tend  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
question. 

It  appears  that  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Grahams  Town 
received  for  study  some  locusts  which  had  been  found  dying  or  dead  in 
great  numbers  in  a  maize  field,  many  of  them  attached  to  the  maize 
stalks  in  a  dying  condition.  On  investigation,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  all  attacked  by  a  fungoid  growth,  and,  on  a  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  the  tLssues  of  the  dead  locust,  it  was  observed  that  the  mycelium 
of  thefunguswaspenetratingthetissuesandwasgrowingin  them.  The 
locust  was  of  a  large  red  variety,  which  had  not  appeared  in  those 
regions  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which  was  lamentably  destruc- 
tive both  from  its  numbers  and  its  voracity. 

The  fun^s  appeared  on  the  dead  locusts  as  a  gray  or  buff  colored 
fur,  short  and  of  a  velvety  appearance,  and  circumstances  lead  me  to 
believe  that  it  was  spread  over  a  large  area  in  South  Africa.  This 
characteristic  fungus  can  be  cultivated  in  "glycerin  agar,"  and  is 
pathogenic. 

The  well-known  experts  consider  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus, 
which  are  very  numerous  when  grown  in  proper  media,  may  be  easily 
obtained  from  cultivation  and  spread  on  a  mrge  scale  by  means  of 
spray  pumps,  and  thatthe  locusts  thus  sprayed  would  carry  and  spread 
the  disease.  There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
experiments,  as  a  good  pump  would  throw  the  medium  wiUi  ^^ch  the 
spores  should  be  mixed  to  a  considerable  distance. 
_  These  investigations  are  recommended  to  this  and  other  countries 
infested  with  this  pest,  and  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large.  Anvpractical  remedy  against  an  insect  which  annually 
coetM  the  Argentine  Government  millions  would  be  tuuled  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  innumerable  victims  of  its  mvt^res.  Ic 
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VOOT-ANI>-'HOTITH   DISEASE. 

The  origin  of  the  outbreak  in  this  country  is  oot  yet  known,  and 
until  the  department  of  agricultare  settles  this  very  obvious  and  ele- 
mentary point,  it  is  idle  to  suggest  what  could  or  could  not  have  been 
done  at  the  first  sta^  of  its  Introduction.  The  disease  radiated  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  estancia  El  Moro,  in  the  Loberia,  Par- 
tido.  It  appears  to  *>ave  started  in  its  travels  about  the  middle  of 
January  last.  From  the  Loberia  it  traveled  north  and  west,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  cattle  traffic.  It  was  not  officially  authenticated  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  until  six  weeks  after  it  had  assumed  an  epizootic 
character  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  outbreak  in  cattle,  dating  back  to  last  spring,  of  an 
ulcerous  sore  on  the  skin  of  the  throat.  'Hiis  sore  can  be  successfully 
treated  with  any  disinfectant,  and  heals.  It  is  called  a"llag;a"in 
Spanish,  and  as  the  same  name  is  applied  by  the  country  folks  to 
designate  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  two  disorders,  so  dissioiilar  in 
nature,  have  been  regarded  as  the  same. 

When  the  disease  nas  run  its  course  through  the  live  stock  of  an 
eetancia,  th'e  breeder's  chief  interest  lies  in  seeing  that  the  animals 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  If  he  has  overstocked  his  land,  he 
will  suffer  for  it.  If  his  camp  is  full  of  good  herb^^,  the  animals 
will  be  fortified  to  resist  another  attack,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  occur. 
The  clear  frosty  weather  of  the  winter  will  probably  do  more  than 
any  other  agent  to  sterilize  the  germ  of  contagion. 

When  the  disease  has  lost  its  present  epidemic  character  and  has 
become  endemic,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  the  department  of 
agriculture  to  drive  it  out  of  the  country.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, any  steps  in  that  direction  are  useless,  but  this  condition 
will  not  always  continue.  After  the  outbreak  of  18il  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  disease  in  that  country  was  so  effectively 
stamped  out  that  it  is  reported  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  This 
was  done  in  a  country  three  times  greater  in  area  than  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  with  a  total  cattle  stock  four  times  as  numerous. 

NATIONAL  REVENUE. 
Bueaoa  Ayra  cuilomt  receipt*. 
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CODE   OP   LEGAL  PBOCEDtTHE — CITIL  AND   COMMERCIAL. 

Licenses  to  trade, — Every  merchant  or  trader  must  aonually  pay  the 
license  cx^rreapondiDg  to  the  class  of  busiDess  in  which  he  may  be  occu- 
pied. The  amount  of  the  license  may  change  from  year  to  year,  but 
a  list  of  licenses  pertaining  to  all  the  different  trades  and  professions  is 
annually  published  by  the  Crovernment,  and  merchants  can  thus  ascer- 
tain the  category  under  which  their  business  is  classified  and  the  amount 
payable  as  license.  A  business  must  not  be  commenced  without  notice 
being  given  to  the  license  office,  and  in  case  part  of  the  year  has  expired 
the  license  will  be  payable  on  the  months  yet  to  run.  In  case  of  a 
trade  not  classified  per  list,  the  license  will  oe  fixed  by  the  authorized 
employee  ol  the  Grovemment.  Traders  should  be  careful  to  aaoertain 
the  latest  date  for  paying  their  annual  license,  otherwise  they  are 
fined  for  nonpayment  the  double  amount  payable,  exclusive  of  the 
payment  of  the  license.  In  case  a  merchant  may  consider  the  license 
excessive  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  his  business,  he  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  jaxy  appointed  annuallv  to  consider  the  classifications 
fixed  by  the  office,  wno  will  make  sucn  modifications  to  the  appellants 
as  they  may  deem  just.  In  the  case  of  a  firm  established  in  the  capi- 
tal and  having  a  branch  house  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  sep- 
arate license  must  be  taken  out  for  the  provincial  branch,  or  in  case, 
even,  of  no  branch  existing  the  merchant  must  pay  license  for  all  com- 
mercial travelers  he  may  send,  with  samples,  in  search  of  orders.  In 
the  provinces,  itinerant  sellers  of  goods  should  present  themselves  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  on  entering  a  district,  in  order  to  have  their 
license  examined  and  approved  prior  to  effecting  sales;  otherwise,  they 
may  be  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience  ou  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Stamp  cuA  and  stamped  paper. — ^In  each  province,  the  law  relating  to 
the  stamp  act  is  votea  upon  annually  b^  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  every  inhabitant  should  provide  himself  with  the  text  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  province  in  which  he  may  reside. 

The  national  law  governs  all  stamp  duty  referring  to  documents 
extended  within  the  national  juiLsdiction.  Certain  acts  verified  in  the 
province  partaking  of  an  international  character  must  carry  the  pro- 
vincial stamp  and  also  the  national,  or,  in  other  words,  pay  double 
stamp  duty,  which  hardly  seems  equitable,  but  nevertheless  is  law. 
The  following  are  theprincipal  cases  requiring  payment  of  stamp  duty: 

(1)  All  contracts,  documents,  and  obligations,  according  to  scale 
determined  by  law  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  money  involved. 
If  the  document  does  not  express  any  amount,  a  fixed  duty  of  $10  paper 
is  payable  for  each  page, 

(2)  On  contracts  relating  to  penodical  payments,  such  as  rent,  the 
ateonped  tax  payable  must  correspond  to  naif  the  value  of  the  total 
obligation.  If  the  documents  do  not  state  the  dates  for  payments,  these 
will  oe  estimated  over  a  pei'iod  of  two  years,  and  half  the  stamp  duty, 
aa  per  scale,  payable  in  respect  thereto. 

(8)  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  and  payable  in  foi-eign  countries,  accept- 
ance to  bills  of  exchange  coming  from  foreign  countries  payable  here. 
Such  documents  not  properly  stamped  can  not  be  admittm  as  valid  in 
the  law  courts. 

(4)  Checks  on  bankers  carry  a  stamp  of  5  cents,  paper  money,  also 
ordinary  receipts  5  cents,  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  passing  the 
sum  of  f40. 
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(5)  Petitions  to  judgea  in  (be  coarta  should  carry  a  stamp  of  50  cents, 
paper  money,  upon  each  sheet  of  writing. 

(6)  Deeds  of  sale  or  any  document  expressing  a  charge  upon  prop- 
erties must  be  extended  and  recorded  in  the  register  of  a  notary  pubUo 
upon  stamped  paper,  aa  per  scale  on  the  first  sneet,  and  with  a  TS-ceot 
stemp  upon  every  following  sheet. 

Stamped  paper  hearing  an  impressed  stamp  serves  odI;  for  the  year 
in  whicb  it  is  issued.  Parties  holding  paper  of  the  year  concluded,  can 
change  same  for  stamps  of  equal  yatue  during  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year. 

Trade-jnarks. — The  law  relating  to  trade-marks  was  passed  upon  in 
August,  1876.  Before  its  promulgation,  trade-marks  were  only  pro- 
tected under  the  general  commercial  laws.  The  law  of  1876  defines  the 
various  styles  of  trade-marks  as  follows,  viz:  Objects  or  names  of  per- 
sons arranged  in  a  special  form,  monogiums,  engravings  or  embossed 
impressions,  vignettes,  letters  or  numbers  specially  drawn,  coverings 
or  wrappings  of  merchandise,  or  any  other  sign  by  which  the  goods  or 
manufactures  of  commerce  may  be  distinguished. 

The  law  has  for  its  object  to  guarantee  the  ownership  of  a  trade-mark 
and  the  right  to  oppose  any  similar  mark  apt  to  prejudice  the  interests 
of  its  legal  owner.  Further,  it  provides  for  transmission  of  the  mark 
to  the  heii-s  of  the  proprietor.  Although  the  law  guarantees  protec- 
tion to  a  registered  trademark  for  all  time,  it  is  well  to  renew  every 
ten  years,  as  the  omission  to  do  so  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the 
mark  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  may  so  cause  confusion  and  prejudice 
to  its  owner. 

To  obtain  the  right  to  use  a  trade-mark  application,  upon  the  requi- 
isite  stamped  paper,  must  be  presented  to  the  patent  office.  This 
must  be  accompanied  b}'  two  copies  of  the  mark  or  sign  proposed  to  be 
Used,  with  a  clear  description  of  same  indicating  its  object.  Further, 
the  receipt  for  the  duty  of  $40,  payable  to  the  patent  office,  milst  also  be 
attached.  Should  the  mark  be  for  account  of  a  firm  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  countn",  the  representative  of  such  firm  must  produce  a  power 
of  attorney  duly  legalized  and  translated  in  Spanish.  The  right  of 
preference  to  a  mark  counts  from  the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  appli- 
cation asking  for  it  may  have  been  presented.  Once  the  formauties 
as  above  have  been  complied  with,  the  patent  office  will  extend  a  cer- 
tificate fully  detailed  as  to  the  mark  and  its  ownership. 

The  transfer  of  a  trade-mark  can  be  made  at  any  time  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $20.     For  further  information  relating  to  patents  and  trade-  ' 
marks,  see  my  annual  report  for  1898, 

Partnership. — A  partnership  whose  capital  passes  $300  should  have 
its  conditions  determinated  by  contract  in  proper  form,  otherwise  it 
will  not  have  status  before  the  law  courts.  Partners  in  a  business  are 
jointly  liable  in  case  of  failure,  according  to  the  conditions  of  their  con- 
tract. The  acts  of  each  and  every  partner  are  binding  upon  the  firm. 
In  case  a  partner  may  advance  funds  to  the  business  other  than  those 
he  may  have  delivered  as  his  stipulated  share  of  working  capital,  he  will 
rank  as  an  ordinarj'  creditor  for  such  advances  in  case  of  the  firm's  stop- 
page. The  sleeping  partner  has  no  luibility  beyond  the  amount  tie 
undertakes  to  invest  in  the  business.  The  profit  and  loss  account  of  a 
partnership  should  be  made  up  at  least  once  a  year  and  the  results 
divided  as  may  be  determinated  by  the  social  contract  of  the  members 
of  the  firm.     In  ease  of  death  of  one  of  the  partneis,  the  firm  must  at 
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once  liquidate  and  the  deceased  partner's  share  in  due  course  be  paid 
over  to  bis  legal  heirs.  A  new  pwrtnership  may  be  formed  by  the  sur- 
viving members,  but  the  liquidation  must  be  entirely  distinct  nom  such 
new  partnership. 

Mortgage. — ^The  mortgage  must  be  noted  duly  upon  the  title  deeds 
of  the  property  and  registered  in  the  public  registry  of  mortgages  in 
the  district  where  the  property  m&.y  be  situated,  which  must  oe  done 
within  six  days  after  effecting  the  loan.  All  mortgages  are  made  before 
a  notary  public,  and  the  rights  of  the  mortg^^e  against  the  mortgagor 
exist  for  ten  j'ears.  No  canceling  of  the  mortgage  can  be  authorized 
unless  interest  and  capital  have  been  repaid  in  tull,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagee  by  public  deed. 


Sto<^  exchange, — In  the  Buenos  Ayres  Exchange  purchases  and  sales 
^re  effected  of  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  gold,  and  ouier  negotiable  securi- 
ties.    Certain  sales  are  made  for  ca^  and  others  for  settlement  at  a 


fixed  date.  These  last  are  called  "time  bargains,"  and  partake  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  nature  of  gambling  operations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  a  tune  operation  has  been 
effected  merely  as  a  gambling  transaction,  to  be  settled  by  receiving 
or  paying  a  difference  at  a  specified  date.  It  may  happen  that  a  mer- 
chant sells  a  security  to  take  advantage  of  a  high  market  price,  engag- 
ing to  deliver  at  a  nxed  period  with  the  bona  fide  intention  to  dufy 
deliver  same  to  the  buyer  in  exchange  for  the  value,  as  agreed  upon, 
at  such  fixed  date.  This  would  not  then  be  a  gambling  operation.  If 
it  can  be  proved  before  a  judge  that  a  time  bargain  has  oeen  effected 
merely  to  receive  or  pay  a  difference  and  not  to  deliver  or  receive  the 
security  itself,  then  tne  operation  is  considered  as  a  gambling  one  and 
can  not  form  the  subject  of  a  claim  in  a  law  court.  The  general  mode 
of  deciding  is  when  it  is  patent  that  the  amount  of  money  value  is  sut^ 
that  the  operator's  standing  financially  makes  it  evident  that  he  can 
not  have-been  in  a  position  to  provide  the  entire  value  of  the  securities 
dealt  in,  and  had  only  the  intention  of  receiving  or  paying  a  gambling 
difierence  on  the  day  contracted  for  settlement,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  a  judge. 

The  commission  or  broker^e  recognized  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  com- 
mercial community  is  as  follows: 

One  per  cent  upon  sales  of  general  merchandise,  produce,  live  stock, 
and  landed  property,  payableTialf  by  the  buyer  ana  half  by  the  seller- 
One  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of  ships,  payable  by  the  seller. 
Two  per  cent  upon  sheep  by  the  cut,  payable  half  by  the  buyer  and 
half  by  the  seller. 

Five  centa  (national  money)  per  head  upon  sheep  selected   from 
flock,  half  payable  by  buyer  and  half  by  seller. 

One  per  cent  upon  money  taken  on  mortg^e,  with  right  to  claim 
brokerage  on  eacQ  renewal,  half  payable  by  mortgagor  and  half  by 


One  per  cent  upon  bar  silver  or  silver  coin,  half  payable  by  the 
buyer  and  half  by  the  seller. 

One-eighth  per  cent  upon  purchase  or  sale  of  gold,  and  one-quarter 
per  cent  upon  stocks,  shares,  bonds,  etc.,  payable  upon  the  actual 
amount  produced. 

One-quaiier  per  cent  upon  purchase  or  sale,  ordered  by  tJie  law 
courts,  of  gold,  stocks,  shares,  or  bonds,  payable  upon  the  actual 
value  realized.  .  \H~Kj|r 
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Two  per  mill  on  discount  of  bills,  purchase  or  sale  of  bills  of 
exchfuige,  payable  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the  taker. 

Five  per  cent  upon  charter  of  a  ship,  calculated  upon  the  amount 
of  freight,  payable  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  agent  or  captain  of  the 
vessel. 

One  per  cent  for  purchase  at  public  auction  of  landed  property, 
payable  by  the  buyer. 

One  per  cent  for  renting  camp  or  estates  upon  the  total  amount  of 
rent  to  run,  payable  half  by  each  of  (be  interested  parties. 

Moratoria,  or  temporary  miepen«i<m  of  payment. — In  times  of  severe 
financial  crisis,  merchants  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  for  the  time 
being  apply  to  the  courts  for  what  is  known  as  a  moratoria,"  or,  in 
other  words,  a  permission  to  suspend  payment  for  a  certain  fixed 
period,  with  a  view  to  gain  time,  arrange  their  obligations  in  the 
mterval,  and  thus  avoid  actual  failure. 

To  obtain  such  moratoria,  the  merchant  must  present  himself  to  the 
judge  in  good  faith,  with  a  clear  and  exact  statement  of  his  position, 
with  the  accounts  and  balance  sheet  proving  that  within  a  certain  time, 
say  one  year,  he  wilt  be  able  to  pay  all  outstanding  debts;  otherwise 
the  moratoria  will  not  be  granted,  and  the  merchant  will  then  have  no 
remedy  but  bankruptcy. 

A  moratoria  will  only  be  granted  to  traders  duly  inscribed  in  the 
register  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  and  whose  hooka  have  been  kept 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  law. 

To  obtain  a  moratoria  an  app^  must  be  made  to  the  commercial 
judge,  explaining  fully  the  circumstances  which  have  compelled  the 
debtor  to  ask  for  time,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  appeal  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  following  documents: 

(!)  A  full  statement  of  the  debtor^s  assets  and  liabilities^  with  all 
proof  relating  thereto  attached,  together ,with  a  detailed  inventory  of 
all  his  property  or  goods  destined  to  meet  the  liabilities  in  reference 
to  which  he  asks  for  time. 

(2)  A  complete  list  of  creditors,  containing  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  owin?  to  each. 

The  judge,  Mving  examiued  these  documents,  will  then  decide 
whether  he  may  consider  the  case  one  likely  to  warrant  the  granting 
of  a  moratoria,  and  if  his  opinion  is  favorable  he  will  decree  the 
suspension  of  all  executions,  or  embargoes,  pending  against  the  debtor 
till  the  question  may  have  been  definitely  decided. 

A  commission  of  two  creditors  and  a  deputy  judge  will  then  be 
named  to  examine  fully  and  verify  the  statements  of  accounts  made 
up  by  the  debtor.  The  creditors  will  then  be  summoned  to  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  deputy  judge,  and,  having  heard  his  report,  will 
vote  upon  the  petition.  If  two-thirds  of  the  creditors,  representing 
three-fourths  of  the  liabilities,  or  three-fourths  of  the  creditors,  rep- 
resenting two-thirds  of  the  debts,  oppose  the  granting  of  the  mora- 
toria, it  will  be  refused  and  the  executions  proceed. 

Should  the  creditors  ^ree  in  favor  of  a  moratoria,  the  deputy  judge 
will  report  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce  as  to  the  state  of  the  creditors 
afilairs,  and  the  moratoria  will  then  be  granted  or  refused,  as  may  be 
decided  by  die  government. 

A  morateria  is  never  granted  for  more  than  one  year,  but  in  special 
circumstances  it  might  be  renewed.  During  the  existence  of  the  period 
of  moratoria,  no  creditor  can  petition  for  bankruptey,  and  the  debtor 
during  such  period  of  suspension  will  be  assisted  lu  bis  operations  by 
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two  creditors  appointed  to  safe^ard  the  interests  of  the  general  bodj. 
The  names  of  these  two  creditors  must  be  published  with  the  edict 
announcing  the  conceding  of  the  moratoria. 

The  direct  effects  of  a  moratoria  are: 

(1^  Suspension  of  all  embai^es  or  executions. 

(2)  The  debtor  can  not  borrow  on  his  property,  pay  debts,  or  in  any 
other  way  deal  with  his  affairs  except  with  the  intervention  of  the 
commiasion  of  investigation  appointed  by  the  creditors. 

(3)  The  liabilities  can  not  be  discharged  except  on  pro  rata  scale 
among  all  the  creditors. 

(i)  MoTt^igea  pending,  rent  due,  salaries  and  wf^es  of  employees, 
and  claims  due  for  the  debtor's  living  expenses,  six  months  prior  to 
the  granting  of  the  moratoria,  are  not  affected  and  must  be  paid. 

(5)  If  the  debtor  proceeds  in  bad  faith  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cred- 
itors, or  does  not  respect  the  conditions  grantea  him  by  the  law,  then 
the  moratoria  will  be  immediately  revoked  and  his  estate  declared  in 
bankruptcy. 

Bamkruptcy. — The  stoppage  of  payment  on  the  part  of  a  trader  con- 
stitutes an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  although  a  merchant  may  show  that 
his  assets  exceed  on  paper  his  liabilities,  still  if  he  doea  not  poxBess 
resources  immediately  available  to  meet  an  obligation  already  due,  he 
has  practically  stopped  payment. 

A  formal  declaration  of  bankruptcy  stops  all  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  creditor  with  the  debtor  suspends  all  proceedinga  pending  for 
the  recovery  of  his  rights,  and,  in  a  word,  leaves  everything  in  the 
hands  of  the  syndic,  the  only  person  with  whom  the  craditor  may 
deal,  whibt  by  private  arrangement  much  expense  is  saved  and  prob- 
ably a  better  result  obtained  by  the  creditor  compounding  or  accept- 
ing what  may  seem  the  best  and  most  equitable  arrangement  the  debtor 
may  be  able  to  make,  whether  for  settlement  in  whote  or  part  in  cash. 
If  the  creditors  can  not  Mrree  upon  a  basis  for  private  settlement, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  courts,  then  a  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy must  follow. 

The  bankrupt  upon  finding  himself  unable  to  meet  his  engagements 
should  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to  the  commercial  ]»age,  and 
duch  declaration  should  contain: 

(1)  A  general  statement  showing  the  position  of  his  affairs,  espe- 
cially a  list  of  creditors  and  debtors  and  the  balances  of  each  account 
appearing  in  bis  ledger 

(2)  The  explanation,  as  full  as  possible,  of  the  causes  which  hare 
led  to  his  failure. 

l^is  document  shohld  be  made  in  the  customary  form  of  applica- 
tion and  upon  the  stamped  paper  required  by  law.  The  statement  of 
affairs  or  balance  sheet  should  be  made  separately  and  attached  to  the 
ap^icatJon. 

The  petition  for  bankruptcy  having  been  presented  in  form,  the 
notary-secretary  to  the  commercial  Judge  will  record  at  the  foot  of 
same  the  day  and  hour  of  presentation.  This  is  important  as  deter- 
mining the  moment  when  payments  have  been  suspended,  and  so 
annulliDg  all  embargoes,  executions,  or  other  proceedings  pending 
^^inst  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The  notary-secretary  should  then 
immediately^  present  the  petition  to  the  judge,  who  will  in  torn  decree 
the  declaration  of  bankruptcy  and  resolve  Uie  following: 

Designation  of  deputy  judge  for  the  purposes  of  the  tailure  and  of 
a  provisional  syndic  or  trust^  of  the  estate; 
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Decree  the  arreut  of  the  bankrupt  ae  a  precautioD&iy  measure,  com- 
pelling him  to  be  at  the  constant  order  of  the  judge  when  called  upon 
to  appear; 

Order  of  intervention  of  the  law  in  all  the  bankrupt's  affairs  and  the 
delivery  of  his  books,  papers,  and  documents  generally  to  the  author- 
ities appointed  as  trustees  of  the  bankruptcy; 

Order  the  postal  officials  to  remit  all  the  bankrupt's  correspondence 
to  the  judge; 

Fix  a  term,  which  should  not  exceed  sixty  days,  during  which  the 
creditors  should  prepare  and  present  to  the  trustee  a  statement  of  their 
claims,  with  pixmfs  of  same  attached. 

If  the  bankruptcy  petition  has  been  made  by  a  creditor  and  not  by 
the  debtor  himself,  then  such  creditor  must  accompany  it  with  clear 
proof  of  the  debt  due  him  and  also  pi'oofs  that  the  debtor  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  suspending  his  payments.  It  might 
happen  that  a  creditor  presents  himself  to  the  judge  with  a  protested 
"jp^;are,"  or  note,  and  although  this  would  seem  to  imply  a  stopjMge 
of  payments,  still,  in  case  the  debtor  may  have  had  motives  of  a  juBti- 
fiable  nature  for  declining  to  pay,  the  judge  will  first  cite  htm  to  appear 
and  to  explain  the  nonpayments     Should  the  debtor  not  appear  nor 

five,  in  the  judge's  opmion,  .satisfactory  explanations,  then  his  (the 
ebtor's^  bankruptcy  will  be  duly  declared. 

The  direct  conseQueuce  of  a  failure  is  that  everything  passes  to  the  - 
administratioD  of  tiie  syndic  or  trustee,  and  the  debtor  nas  absolutely 
no  voice  in  resolving  his  affairs. 

In  the  case  of  a  failure  of  great  importance,  involving  much  detail, 
tlie  judge  may  appoint  more  than  one  trustee;  but  the  number  in  no 
case  can  exceed  three. 

It  is  at  the  option  of  the  judge,  should  he  consider  the  bankrupt 
cnlpable  for  his  failure,  to  decree  punishment  for  a  period  not  leas 
Uian  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  If  the  failure  be  fraud- 
ulent, the  bankrupt  will  then  be  brought  before  the  criminal  judge, 
and,  if  sentenced,  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  ooe  year  nor  more  than  five. 

The  trustee,  prior  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend  from  the  estate, 
must  prepare  a  full  statement  of  all  claims  proved  and  solicit  from  the 
judge  permission  to  summon  the  creditors  to  a  meeting.  The  resolu- 
tions taken  at  such  meetings,  W  the  majority,  are  binding  upon  cred- 
itors who  may  not  attend.  Creditors  who  may  not  have  presented 
their  claims  may  do  so  at  the  general  meeting,  and,  if  in  order,  they 
will  then  be  admitted  by  the  trustee  and  partake  in  the  dividend  then 
available. 

The  administration  of  the  syndic  ends,  once  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate  have  been  realized  and  divided  amongst  the  creditors.  The 
moneys  to  be  distributed  by  the  trustee  must  first  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  designated  for  the  safeguarding  of  judicial  deposits.  Prior  to 
dividingamonsst  the  creditors,  fifteen  days  raustelapae  and  anannounce- 
ment  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  to  admit  of  any  objections  being 
ppesentea  to  the  liquidation  as  proposed  by  the  trustee.  No  opposition 
being  forthcoming,  the  judge  will  then  order  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  accruing  to  each  creditor,  and  should  they  represent  the  only 
or  final  dividend,  the  bankruptcy  will  then  be  closed. 

D.  Matesl,  Oonsal. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Septemher SO,  1900.  ^ii,^0<?lc 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

YINEYARDS. 

In  1885,  the  area  under  vineyards  in  this  country  vse  about  33,000 
hectares  (56,833  acres) ;  to-day  the  area  is  about  36,000  hectares  (88,956 
acres).  A  person  well  informed  in  these  matters,  resident  in  Mendoza, 
places  the  cost  at  (3,135  ior  eaeh  hectare  (2.47  acres)  planted  with  vines, 
which  makes  a  capital  of  $41,000,000  for  the  13,000  hectares  (32,123 
acres)  cultivated  since  1885.  According  to  the  national  census,  the 
number  of  vintners  in  the  country  are  949,  with  a  capital  of  f  25,530,000. 
These  utilized  in  1895,  331,348  tons  of  grapes  to  produce  674,000  hec- 
toliters (15,153,600  gallons)  of  wine.  In  1890,  the  province  of  Mendoza 
had  3,500  hectares  (8,648,6  acres)  of  vineyards,  and  to-day  these  amount 
to  about  16,000  hectares  (39,636  acres).  The  total  capacity  of  the 
36,000  hectares  (88,966  acres)  can  be  estunated  at  about  650,000  hecto- 
liters (17,160,000  gallons)  of  wine. 

BUOAB. 

In  1885,  the  area  under  sugar  cane  was  20,000  hectares  (49,420  acres), 
and  the  sugar  produced  from  this  was  40,000  tons;  in  the  same  year  the 
sugar  imported  amounted  to  34,900  tons.  In  1897,  the  production  of 
sugarwasestimated  at  120,000  tons,  and  the  cost  of  production  was  fixed 
by  the  mill  owners  at  #20,278,200  paper  currency,  and  the  capital  of 
the  34  mills,  the  Rosario  refinery,  and  the  cane  fields  amounted  to 
about  (100,000,000  paper  currency.  In  1881,  the  sugar  industry  only 
existed  in  Tucuman,  and  there  was  only  one  railroad  to  transport 
sugar.  Since  then,  1,844  kilometers  (1,146  miles)  of  line  have  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  162,422,814,  gold,  which  gives  all  the  sugar 
districts  an  easy  outlet  to  the  consuming  markets. 

MACHINES. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implemeute  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  been  as  follows: 

OoM. 

1885-1889 f6, 428, 616 

1890-18W 9,075,427 

189&-1899 5,419,H7 


On  Sunday  last,  alarming  telegrams  were  received  from  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe  to  the  effect  that  severe  frosts  had  occurred,  causmg  great 
damage.  This  news  was  at  once  cabled  to  Europe  by  those  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  sensations.  Telegrams  received  on  Tues- 
day were  to  the  effect  that  no  damf^^e  had  been  done  by  the  frosts. 


The  following  is  the  weekly  timber  report: 

The  demand  keeps  quiet,  tne  recent  holidays  and  festivities  having 
considerably  interfered  with  business. 

Owing  to  great  scarcity,  prices  for  pitch  pine  are  advancing  rapidly^ 
to-day's  quobitioDS  being  about  $2,  gold,  higher  tjian  a  fortnight  ago. 

A  scarcity  is  being  also  felt  in  No.  5  white  pine,  which  is  quoted  %2, 
gold,  higher.  ,^^,     ,    Coogic 
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The  supply  of  spruce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abundant. 

During  the  past  fortnight,  only  one  ship  entei-ed,  the  Oaetcmo  Causa- 
bona,  from  Pensacola,  mth  a  cargo  of  pitch  pine.  Following  are  the 
quotations: 

Rtch  pine:  Assorted  sizes,  $i^  gold  per  100  square  meters.  White 
pine:  No.  5,  $88  to  JSO  gold  per  100  square  meters;  No.  7,  $66  to  $67 
gold  per  100  square  meters;  No.  8,  $54  to  $56  gold  per  100  square 
meters;  without  mark,  none  in  the  market:  deck  pine,  $48  gold  per 
100  square  meters.  Spruce:  Bails,  $39  gold  per  100  square  meters; 
scantling,  $39  gold  per  100  scguare  meters;  boards,  $45  gold  per  100 
square  meters. 

Hard  and  fancy  woorfs.— There  has  been  rather  more  movement 
during  the  l^t  few  days.  There  have  been  some  important  consign- 
ments. 

Cedar. — The  arrivals  have  been  much  restricted,  and  at  present  there 
is  but  one  vessel  discharging — from  Paraguay. 

Logs  are  quoted  at  $100  paper  currency,  per,  1,000  square  feet. 

TTw/i-u*.— -The  demand  is  quiet  and  but  few  parcels  are  coming  for- 
ward. Quotations:  Logs,  $125  to  $129,  and  planks,  $165  to  $170, 
paper  currency,  per  1,(W0  square  feet. 

U^  QuAracho  ^y».— These  are  quoted  at  from  $34  to  $40,  paper 
currency,  per  1,000  kilograms,  according  to  quality  and  dimensions. 

R^  Qiiebrac}io  posts. — For  export  there,  is  little  being  done,  on 
account  of  difficulties  in  freight.  For  consumption,  $26  to  $27  per 
1,000  kilograms. 

Fendnq  posts  are  steady  at  $125,  $135,  and  $140  for  half  posts,  short 
posts,  and  whole  posts  per  100  on  w^^n.  River  wood  on  wagon  at 
the  docks,  $5  more. 

NOTES. 

At  Bahia  Blanca,  a  port  in  my  consular  district,  the  stock  of  wheat 
is  12,000  tons,  and  it  is  calculated  that  80,000  tons  are  yet  to  arrive, 
which  means  about  20,000  tons  of  last  year  s  crop  to  ship.  The  wheat 
of  the  coming  crop  promises  well,  and  the  general  calculation  is  that  it 
will  exceed  last  years  by  about  30  per  cent.  No  wool  shipments  have 
taken  place  yet,  owing  to  low  prices,  but  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  private  deposits  and  Victoria  Market  in  Bahia  Blanca. 

The  custom-house  receipts  since  January  1  up  to  October  30,  1900,* 
amounted  to  $67,851,781  paper  currency,  and  $773,256  gold,  against 
$39,941,347  i>aper  currency,  and  $14,234,179  gold  lajjt  year  during  the 
same  period. 

D,  Mayer,  ConmiL 

Buenos  Aykes,  Movemhvr  2,  19(Xi. 


As  previously  stated^  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anv  official  statistics 
of  the  territory  comprising  my  district  alone,  and  tnose  I  submit  are 
compiled   from  eztraoeoua   souroes,  personal  research,  and  private 


The  commerce  of  a  district  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  transporta- 
tion abroad  of  such  of  its  products  as  are  not  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  importation  of  such  of  its  requisite  supplies  as  it 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1- 
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does  not  produce.  Ite  chief  indaatrieB  are  those  that  from  the  natore 
of  the  tiou  and  climate  promise  the  most  remuneratiye  employment  of 
ibi  labor.  From  theue  premises,  it  will  appear  that  tbe  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits  are  the  ones  for  which  nature  has  here  provided 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  products  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
with  those  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  of  the  vast  forests,  form  the  prin- 
cipal portion — in  fact,  almost  the  whole — of  the  exportS'  from  this 
district. 

A  writer  has  recently  said  of  this  rich  region: 

When  we  come  to  think  of  the  immeDse  aretu  of  land  and  water  to  which  the 
AiKentine  Itepul)lii;  gives  its  name,  when  we  reflect  that  in  point  of  fertiUty  o(  soil 
and  benignity  of  clioiate  it  ie  one  of  the  meet  favored  by  nature,  the  question  arises 
within  us,  instinctively,  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  beautifn]  country 
being,  as  it  were,  a  desert — tliat  is  to  say,  almost  void  of  population.  The  smiling 
plains  waving  with  luxuriant  gra»es,  the  verdant  forests  darkened,  even  at  midday, 
Df  the  trees  which  have  existed  for  t.'enturies,  or  the  lofty  mountain  ranges,  whi^ 
hide  in  their  unexplored  interiors  the  richest  ores  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  all 
speak  with  an  unmistakable  voice  of  invitation  for  pioneeis  to  throw  themselves 
with  energy  into  the  task  of  development  Wealth  is  bere  beyond  the  posaibility  of 
a  doubt^  and  merely  calls  for  the  exercise  of  energy  and  industry  to  yield  it«elt  to  the . 
enterprising  pioneer.  For  the  rest,  free  life  in  the  open,  and  a  climate  unequaled 
for  healthf  and  temperate  equality,  should  offer  inducements  for  the  young,  stroi^, 
and  ambitious  to  come  and  settle  lu  such  glorious  surroundings. 

At  this  period,  the  prices  here  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
are: 

Wheat  per  ton,  gold $28. 80 

Com  per  ton,  gold 16. 84 

linseed  per  ton,  gold 50. 00 

QuebrachA  wood  per  ton,  gold 17.60 

Hay  per  ton,  gold 15.40 

Woof,  per  10  kilos' 2.30 

Dry  hides,  per  10  kilos 1.02 

Ball  per  10  kilos 6. 63 

I  am  unable  to  get  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  imports,  the  major 
portion  of  the  gooos  for  this  province  and  for  those  to  the  north  and 
west  being  entered  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  there  reshipped  without  any 
obtainable  record.  From  my  register  of  landing  certificates  for  the 
same  period,  I  am  able  to  compile  the  following  transcript: 

7VaTi*mp(,  fnrni  rongutitT  reguttr  of  landing  (wfificalet,  of  goodt  imported  into  llie  port  of 
Romriofrom  the  Ihiiled  Slalfi/</r  thejiril  mite  monlhg  of  1900. 


JiS^ 

Rope. 

,„.. 

"^S-- 

"tr- 

This  does  not  include  t^ricultural  implements,  railway  and  electri- 
cal material,  wire  fencing,  and  machinery,  which  form  by  far  Uie 
greatest  bulk  and  value  of  the  im^rtations  from  the  United  States. 

I  give  a  few  memoranda  of  shipments  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Ayrew  and  Rnsario,  as  follows: 

'  The  one-hundredth  part  of  a  ton. 

iiq,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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14  valued  at  |il58,300  United 


One  for  week  ending  August  38,  last,  14 
Statea  gold.     The  principal  items  were — 

HarveetJnR  machinea ?21,908  I  Steel  rails (13, 14ft 

Sewing  toBchinea 10,591      Manufactnred  inm 9,499 

Hardware 9,309     Curiagee 8,664 

Hewlen 8,060  | 


For  week  ending   September  4,  valuer,  $417,204. 
being — 


Among  tbem 


Bindertwine._ 961,640   ' 

Motor  cam 26,250 

Steel  rails 34,230 

Manufactured  iroo 13, 350 


For  week  euding  September  18,  valuett,  1N:24,71'J,  aiuung  them 
being — 


Electric  machinery  . . 

Car  material 

Spirits  turpentine  . . . 


Binder  twine 160,954 

Steelraila 43,978 

Tabing 21,710 

Locomotive  partM 13, 416 

Hardware 9,441 

Macfaineiy 8, 154 

Gartridgee 7.488 

Bope 6,591 

Spirits  turpentine 5, 697 


Harveeting  marhinen- (58, 848 

Kerosene .' 24,594 

Electric  madiiiHTv 14, 643 

Leather 9,546 

Manti&ctured  iron 8,499 

Hayforks 8,428 

Shovels 5,766 

Agricultural  machinery 5, 477 

Cotton  goods 5, 092 


QDEBRACHO. 

As  will  bo  seen  by  the  report  of  exports,  the  quebracho  wood  iadus- 
try  ia  progressing  rapidly,  and  promises  to  be  an  importaat  article 
of  export.  It  comes  principally  from  the  vast  forests  of  the  Gfan 
Chaco  and  Formosa,  though  all  the  lands  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Parang  and  its  ^reat  tributaries  furnish  this  valuable  wood.  By  rea- 
son not  alone  of  its  inaccessibility  in  the  dense  interiors,  but  of  its  iron- 
like hardness,  ita  great  weight,  and  its  crooked  growth,  the  handling 
of  it  and  its  prejjaration  for  economical  shipment  are  quite  a  problem, 
and  the  difficulties  so  presented  add  greatly  to  its  cost.  If  modern 
and  suitable  appliances  were  brought  to  bear  to  ^vei'come  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  handling  of  the  wood,  I  feel  certain  that  importers  would 
find  it  a  remunerative  investment  There  have  been  shipped  within 
the  past  month  from  the  port  of  Colastin^  38,000  tons  of  produce, 
valued  at  $2,300,000,  two-thirds  of  which  consisted  of  quebra(^o  wood 
and  it«  extract. 

AORIdJLTCBB. 


The  areas  under  culture  for  wheat  and  lii 

seed  on  June  30  were: 

"" 

UnSN^. 

Aari, 

s.tea.en 

704.678 
1,726,6*2 

m'.-m 

145,236 

8.367,869 

In  the  upper  portion  of  this  district,  and  especially  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Bios,  i-eports  from  the  wheat  crops  are  not  the  most  encour- 
aging.    Excessive  rains  have  caused  weeds  to  grow  and  smother  the 
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wheat.  The  hailstonn  of  September  20  did  much  damage  to  the 
growing  crops  of  wheat  and  linseed,  especially  the  former.  The 
maize  ^rn),  however,  was  too  young  to  have  been  much  affected. 
East  of  the  Parang  especially,  the  storms  have  been  very  destructive 
to  crops  as  well  as  to  stock.  However,  notwitlistaDdiiig  all  the  hin- 
drances, the  linseed  crop  promises  well,  both  for  (Quantity  and  quality. 
Its  harvest  began  the  latter  part  of  October  and  is  now  in  progress. 
These  crops  have  been,  in  all  parts  of  my  district,  seriously  threatened 
by  invasions  of  locusts  as  well  as  other  destructive  agencies. 

Under  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  new  minister  of  agriculture  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  (SeBor  Garcia  Mrfeou,  late  Argentine  minister 
at  Wasbington),  delegations  of  bright  young  men  have  recently  been 
sent  abroad  for  education  in  agriculture  and  its  allied  sciences.  From 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  five  students  have  been  sent  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute  and  Mechanical  College  of  St.  lx>uis,  Mo.  The  minister 
has  also  caused  to  be  sent  to  the  Argentine  consuls  in  the  various 
important  commercial  ports  of  the  world  some  very  pertinent  and 
pointed  queries  relafive  to  the  condition  of  Argentine  grains  on  ar- 
rival at  tacir  port,  quality  compared  with  others,  means  necessary  to 
improve  quality  at  shipment,  etc. ,  showing  that  this  nation  is  seriously 
intending  to  ta^e  its  place  well  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  grain  pi-oducers 
of  the  world. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  locusts  are  that,  while  they  prevail  in 
great  numbers  in  many  paits  of  the  district,  they  have,  owing  to  the 
mild  winter,  arrived  at  the  laying  period  quite  early,  before  the  crops 
were  at  a  point  to  receive  great  injury  from  them,  and  the  well-oroan- 
ized  commissions  in  the  different  centers  for  their  destruction  have 
done  such  effective  work  that  the  fear  of  lose  through  their  incursions 
is  minimized.  As  to  the  extent  of  their  destruction,  I  may  note  that 
from  one  station  (Freire)  it  is  repoiied  that  in  two  days  2i  tons  of 
flyers  and  3  tons  of  eggs  were  destroyed.  In  another  section,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  within  the  past  three 
months,  232  tons  of  eggs,  579  tons  of  flyers,  and  8,996  tons  of  hoppers 
have  been  destroyed.  Similar  results  nave  been  reported  from  other 
stations. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  my  district  are  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  annually,  and  increasing  acre^e,  as  well  as  more  care- 
ful and  precise  methods  of  sowing  and  planting,  of  harvesting  and 
cleaning,  of  storing  and  shipping,  will  certainly  result  in  the  yearly 
increase  of  Argentina's  contribution  to  the  world's  store  of  foods. 
Besides  the  crops  of  cereals  under  cultivation,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  also  raised,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  consumed  in  the  country — the  barley  and  rye  in 
the  breweries  and  distilleries  (of  which  there  are  many  in  my  district) 
and  the  oats  as  part  of  the  food  for  the  dwellers  hemn.  Much  atten- 
tion is  also  being  given  to  rice  cultivation,  for  which  much  of  the 
marshy  lands  in  me  valleys  of  the  Bermejo  and  Pilcomayo  rivers  and 
throughout  the  low  places  of  Formosa  are  peculiarly  adapted.  In  fact, 
there  is  now  in  process  of  establishment  in  Formosa  a  large  colony 
(20,000  men  ana  women)  of  Japanese  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cultivating  this  grain.  The  colony  has  fine  concessions  (including 
some  1,800  square  miles  of  land),  and  the  climate  is  mild  and  Dealthfof, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  venture  will  be  a  success  from  every 
pomtofview.  'hxH^Ic 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  care,  almost  unlimited  as  to  expense, 
ffiven  by  the  wealthy  estancieros  to  the  stockiog  of  their  vast  pampas. 
This  care  and  pride,  vear  after  year,  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
herds  of  as  fine  stocE  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  If  reliable  processes 
for  the  sterilization  of  meats  for  shipment  shall  ever  be  developed, 
tiiis  industiy  will  provide  another  channel  tbrougb  which  the  world's 
dollars  will  flow  into  Argentine  coffers. 


Among  the  industries,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  may  be  named 
those  of  tobacco  and  sugar.  In  1885,  the  aiea  under  sugar  cane  was 
4,940,000  acres,  and  the  sugar  produced  from  this  was  40,000  tons. 

In  the  same  year,  the  sugar  imported  amounted  to  84,900  tons.  In 
1897  the  production  of  sugar  was  estimated  at  120,000  tons  and  the 
cost  of  production  was  fixed  by  the  mill  owners  at  $20,278,200  pa{>er 
money  (about  16,750,000  gold),  and  the  capital  of  fbe  84  mills  for  its 
extraction,  the  sugar  refinery  in  Rosario.  and  the  cane  fields  amounted 
to  about  8100,000,000  gold.  In  1900,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
country,  to  August,  was  49,675  ton's;  Tucuman,  to  September,  22,712 
tons;  further  crops,  17,610  tons;  total,  89,997  tons.  In  1881,  the  sugar 
industry  existed  only  in  Tucuman,  and  there  was  but  one  small  and 
inadequate  .railroad  to  transport  its  products.  Since  then,  the  prov- 
inces of  Salta,  Santiago  de  EsterOj  and  Catamarca  have  opened  plan- 
tations, and  about  ljl50  miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  162,500,000,  nave 
been  built,  which  gives  all  the  sugar  district  easy  outlet.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  small  refineries  of  sugar  throughout  this  district, 
out  the  principal  one  is  here  in  Rosario.  Its  output  since  the  Ist  of 
January  has  t«en: 

Powdered  coffee  angar 2,470} 

Cruebed  coSee  sugar 308} 

Cnbeeogar , 66 


Very  little  has  been  produced  for  export. 


Of  the  tobacco  culture,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  statistics 
for  tbis  report,  though  I  am  informed  that,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
quality  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  northern  portion  of  my  district,  much 
success,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  leai.  Of  its  manufacture,  1  am  able  to  report  only 
in  regard  to  the  principal  "factory  in  my  district,  the  proprietors  of 
which  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  figures: 

ApproximaU  figurei  o/  monthlj/  cmtamptum  for  the  production  of  the  ftutory. 

Klli». 

Tobacco  of  the  country 46,000 

Tobacco  of  BraiillBahia) : 20,000 

Tobacco  of  Virginia 3,000 

Tobacco  of  Sumatra.. 1,000 

in  the  following  proportions,  viz: 

Thirty-five  thousand  kilos  in  making  fine-cut  tobacco,  on  which  the 
duty  is  $1,  national  money  (44  cents  gold)  per  kilo;  total,  (115,400  gold. 
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Twenty  thooBand  kiloa  Bahia  in  making  1,000,000  packaf^ci^a- 
rettes,  on  which  the  duty  is  6  cents  per  packi^e;  total,  f22,000  gold. 

Eight  thousand  kilouTucunian  in  making  400,000  packages  cigarettes, 
on  wnich  the  duty  is  3  cents  per  package;  total,  $5,380  gold. 

Six  thousand  kilos  Tucuman  and  f^raguayan,  in  making  800,000 
cigars,  imitation  Italian,  and  various  classes  of  wi^ppers,  paying  a 
duty  of  1  cent  for  each  cigar;  total,  $3,520  gold. 

For  this  production,  there  are  employed  i  tobacco-cutting  machines, 
2  hydraulic  prciiHeH,  2  heated  rollers,  6  machines  (Bousack)  for  making 
cigarettes,  with  a  capacity  of  250  per  minute;  1  machine  (Werner)  for 
making  cigarettes,  with  a  capacity  of  500  per  minute;  1  machine 
(Comas)  for  making  cigarettes. 

There  also  are  in  use  2  stills  for  condensing  the  water  of  the  tobacco, 
from  which  there  are  obtained  monthly  6  Iciloe  of  merino  aatissmac 
for  s(^ab  in  sheep. 

There  are  employed  in  the  establishment  250  personB.  -The  products 
are  consumed  principally  in  the  Republic,  though  during  the  Anglo- 
Boer  war  quantities  of  cigarettes  have  been  sent  to  ^uth  Africa. 
Some  of  the  goods  have  al^  been  sent  to  Switzerland  as  samples. 


Eegarding  the  wool  crop  of  Argentina,  a  late  report  says: 
The  wool  tteaeon  for  1S09  and  1900  is  now  over,  as  tbe  retuniB  for  each  seaaon  com- 
mence on  October  1.  The  arriviUH  have  been  175,000,000  kilos  (386,tt06;000  pounds) 
against  IS5,6.<!0,000  kiloa  (40e,239,S9S  pounds)  in  1898-09,  and  202,460  000  (446,343,316 
pounds)  in  1897-08.  Thia  season  ends  with  a  sto<^k  of  iuferior  wooIh  amounting  to 
about  10,600,000 kitoe  (23,148,300  pounds),  which  will  remain  a  dnigou  the  market 
The  floods  and  wet  weather  will  make  Uie  coming  season  a  late  one.  The  exports 
have  beea  424,224  bales,  as agunst  461,201  in  1898-99,  and 482,071  in  1897-98.  From 
these  tisuree,  it  is  seen  that  onr  wool  exports  have  been  gradually  declining,  and  the 
approai^ing  eeaeon  does  not  offer  any  favorable  outlook. 


A  comparison  of  wool  movements  shows: 

Kiloc»m>. 

p™.n*. 

™™.«. 

1 

which  was  sold  at  an  average  of  $1  gold  per  10  kilograms  {2'2  pounds). 
For  the  year  1900-1901,  the  head  for  shearing  numbered  80,000,000; 
losses  due  to  floods,  lambing,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  15,000,000, 
leaving  65,000,000.  Thus  the  new  clip,  averaging  3  kilograms  each,  will 
produce  195,000,000  kilograms  (409.439,000  pounds);  from  this  muat 
be  deducted  for  scab  and  rain  washings,  say  10  per  cent,  19,500,000  kilo- 
grams (42,989,700  pounds),  leaving  175,500,000  kilograms  (366,447,300 
pounds),  which,  if  realized  at  actual  prices  (taking  into  consideration 
that  30  per  cent  are  lambs  and  bellies)  at  an  average  of  $2  gold  for  10 
kilograms  (22  pounds),  will  give  $35  (100,000  kilograms=220,460 
pounds)  plus  stock  of  20,000,000  kilograms  (44,092,000  pounds)  at  $2.20 
per  10  kilograms  (22  pounds),  $4,400,000.  This  makes  the  total  value 
of  the  existing  stock  $39,500,000,  and  shows  a  delicit  as  compared  with 
the  production  of  the  preceding  year  of  $44,500,000  gold,  a  loss  partly 
due  to  loss  of  animals,  as  well  as  to  reduced  prices.  -,  , 
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MINING — BAILWAT  TO  BOLIYIA. 

In  the  northern  and  mountainous  regions  of  my  diatrict  are  many 
mineu  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  together  with  rioh  deposita  of 
borax  and  mica,  none  ot  which,  however,  are  now  being  exploited  on 
a  profitable  acale.  With  increased  railway  facilities  and  better  national 
and  State  protection  to  the  operators,  vast  mineral  riches  will  undoubt- 
edly be  developed  in  these  regions. 

There  is  a  plan  to  extend  t£e  railway  system  of  Argentina  through 
those  r^ons  and  into  Bolivia.     I  inclose  a  clipping  whit;h  treats  of  it 

POBT  IHPKOVElfBNTS. 

At  the  port  of  Cola.stin€,  the  shipping  port  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of 
this  province,  about  250  miles  nortli  o?  Kosario,  the  erection  of  docks 
and  general  improvements  are  in  contemplation.  This  ia  dc^^tined  to  be 
one  of  the  principalports  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  dominating  as  it 
does  the  immense  affluent  territory  tuljacent  the  great  river  Paran&  and 
its  tributaries  to  the  north,  northwest,  and  northeast. 

If  there  should  l>c  a  shipping  port  established  for  the  northern 
portion  of  Ai^entina  above  Bosario,  this  seems  to  be  an  indicated 
point.  It  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Faran&  and  would  serve  as  an 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  magnificent  provinces  of  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  and  Misiones.  It  has  connections,  by  light  craft,  with  the 
productive  markets  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Formosa, 
and  the  Chaco.  Last  year,  230,000  tons  of  timl>er  and  250,000  tons  of 
cereals  were  exported  from  Colastin^.  In  September  la.'jt  alone,  21,000 
tons  of  quebi-acho  were  exported  from  this  port,  besides  $150,000 
^Id)  worth  of  extract  of  quebracho  and  much  otner  produce.  The 
scheme  of  improvement  includes  the  construction  of  new  wharves,  30 
squares  in  length,  and  an  estimated  expenditure  of  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  gold.  In  preparation  for  this  work  the 
Paranfi  River,  at  its  bend  above  this  point,  is  being  thoroughly  dredged. 

The  work  on  the  river  front  in  Rosario,  of  wnich  I  treated  at  some 
length  in  my  report  last  year,"  has  been  steadily  but  not  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. The  fill  is  about  four-fifths  completed  and,  ad  soon  as  it 
settles  sufficiently,  paved  streets  are  laid,  with  little  parks  containing 
trees  and  tropical  plants,  fountains,  statues,  and  electnc  lights.  When 
all  is  completed,  and  the  unsightly  hills  which  frown  on  the  nver  are 
graded  down  to  make  accessible  the  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands, 
and  all  of  the  streets  leading  thereto  are  finished,  Rosario  will  present 
from  the  river  one  of  the  prettiest  views  of  any  city  in  South  Amerii.'a. 
This  improvement  of  the  levee  and  its  approaches  will  in  good  season 
be  supplemented  by  permanent  and  valuable  port  installations,  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  which  are  now  publicly  called  for. 

COHUEKOAI,  CONDITIONS. 

Much  is  being  done  by  foreign  nations  to  develop  trade  with  this 
Republic,  but  little  is  aone  by  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
steamers,  and  but  few  sailing  ships  (a  large  proportion  of  these  being 
in  private  hands)  that  make  regular  trips  to  and  from  any  of  our 
porta.    We  sell  these  people  good  products  (and  they  fire  commg  more 


'See  CommerciEkl  EteUtione  1899,  vol.  1. 
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and  more  to  recc^nize  their  superiority),  but  when  ready  for  ship- 
ment, they  must  lie  in  the  doclc  warehouses  of  our  home  port  until, 
forijooth,  some  foreign  line  or  tramp  steamer  comes  along  from  a 
European  port  to  take  them  to  their  consignees,  not  handling  them 
too  carefully  en  route,  habitually  decrying  Uieir  quality  and  manner 
of  piK^king  (the  latter  is  too  often  open  to  criticism),  and  sneering  at 
what  they  term  our  impracticable  business  methods,  in  the  vain  hope 
(and  vain  it  is,  in  view  of  quality  and  price)  of  stemming  the  current 
of  trade  that  is  setting  away  from  them  and  toward  our  country. 

From  this  port  and  from  Colastinfi  (the  two  principal  porta  in  my 
district),  steamers  of  several  lines,  English,  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  sail  regularly  for  Brazil  and  then  to  European  ports,  whence 
they,  in  many  cases,  repair  to  the  United  States  for  freight  for  their 
return  trip. 

The  railroads,  centering  in  Bosario  are  all  busy,  and  pay  good  divi- 
dends, especially  those  in  the  hands  of  private  companies;  the  Gov- 
ernment roads  not  being  so  economically  managed.  Their  equipments 
are  almost  entirely  of  British  make,  though  a  small  proportion  has 
been  purchased  in  the  United  States.  More  judgment  in  packing 
these  articles  would  be  advisable.  A  shipment  of  railway  supplies 
arrived  here  from  the  United  States  a  few  months  ago,  and  white  the 
heavy  trucks  and  strong  shafts  were  heavily  boxed  and  almost  need- 
lessly secured  from  possible  injury  in  transit,  the  boxes  which  cap  the 
axles  of  light  iron  castings  were  not  covered  at  all,  and  many  of  them 
were  smashed  and  destroyed. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  is  now 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  price  of  gold  continues  to  be  steady  under 
the  legislation  that  fixed  ttie  premium  on  gold  at  1.2727,  i.  e.,  making 
the  legal  value  of  a  paper  dollar  44  cents  gold.  AH  the  efforts  of  the 
broke'rs  who  proSt  ny  violent  fluctuations  have  been  unable  to  break 
this  lock.  The  rate  of  exchange  here  is  :  London,  48i'i;  Paris,  5.035; 
Belgium,  6.05;  Germany,  1.74;  New  York,  1.05. 

The  country  is  rich  in  resources,  but  lavish  in  expenditure.  Withal, 
it  is  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  a  sound  financial  basis,  when  its 
paper  will  be  worth  more  than  the  amount  now  legally  fixed.  A  lato 
writer  ha9  very  justly  said; 

Argentina  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  abase  that  was  lanehed  upon  her  after  the  break- 
down of  1890,  very  honestly  and  very  puhlie  spiritedly  endeavored  to  fulfill  her  obli- 
gations to  her  foreign  creditors.  In  all  faimeBs,  it  must  be  aaid  that  her  treatment 
of  them  haa  been  honorable.  •  •  •  Argentina,  besides  keeping  faith  with  her 
creditors  and  making  great  efforts  to  fulfill  all  her  obligations,  nas  made  very  cott> 
idderable  progress  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  greatly 
extended;  the  population  has  grown;  mdustriee  ar«  more  considerable.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  lor  a  long  time  she  spent  too  much  upon  naval  and  military  prepara- 
tions against  some  of  her  neighbots.  It  is  also  true  tnat  locusts  did  Immense  damage, 
and  that  she  suffered  much  in  consaquence.    Lastly,  it  is  true  that  recently  pli^e 


The  area  of  the  10  provinces  and  territories  which  compose  this 

consular  district  is  562,798.8  square  miles,  and  its  population  (census  of 

1895)  1,519,782.     The  populatioD  of  Rosario,  by  the  census  of  this 

'  year  (enumeration  having  been  made  in  one  day  last  week),  is  given  at 

112,461,  an  inci-ease  since  1895  of  20,792  (23  per  cent).     This  does  ii^t 
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include  the  outlying  suburbs,  which,  added,  would  make,  with  a  fair 
perceuta^  of  allowance  for  unavoidable  omissions,  very  nearly  12d,000 
as  the  net  population. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  ia  good,  and  is  constantly  and  rap- 
idly improving.  A  lat«  table  shows  a  marked  decrease  within  the  last 
ten  years  in  deaths  from  the  diseases  which  are  due  to  a  lack  of  proper 
sanitary  meaeures,  Ijad  draini^e,  foul  wells,  etc.  The  total  deaths  here 
were: 

In  1890,  from  typhoid  (ever 2f>4 

In  1899,  from  typhoid  fever  (with&lmoet  20  per  cent  iniiresse  of  population)...  75 

In  1890,  from  diphtheria 164 

la  1890,  from  diphtheria 8 

In  1890,  fromamallpox 433 

In  1899,  from  amallpoi 29 

Other  infectious  diseases  decreased  in  like  proportion,  the  rate  for 
all  this  class,  per  thousand  of  population,  having  fallen  from  15.91  in 
1890  to  2.69  in  1899,  and  the  general  death  rate  from  50.80  in  1890  to 
21.70  in  1899.  Since  this  report  was  completed  (about  one  year  ago) 
constant  improvoment^  are  being  made  in  the  ventilation  of  dwellings, 
purity  of  drinking  water  supply,  and  drainage,  each  house  having  been 
rigidly  inspected,  and  its  owner  compellea  to  ventilate  and  drain  it 
under  municipal  surveillance.  All  the  main  streets  have  I>eea  taken 
up  and  larger  sewer  pipes  laid,  and  many  other  sanitary  improve- 
ments effected.  So  one  may  look  for  still  greater  progress  within  the 
next  decade. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  in  the  customs  duties  or  regulations 
of  this  port  or  of  my  district,  nor  are  there  any  commercial  or  official 
rulings  or  regulations  of  any  character  that  tend  to  discriminate  against 
Unitm  States  merchants  or  mannfacturers  or  their  representatives,  nor 
against  our  merchant  marine. 

The  same  hindrances  to  the  extension  of  our  trade  with  this  people 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  reportr  still  exist,  viz,  lack  of 
an  American  steamship  line,  properly  subsidized,  to  handle  our  mail 
and  shipments,  and  absence  ot  United  States  banking  facilities.  The 
Americans  here  continue  to  hope  that  something  tangible  in  these 
directions  may  soon  be  accomplished. 

.Tahes  M.  Atebs,  C'munil. 

BoBARio,  Xwtmher  1,  1900. 
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[Extract  from  theRtani)nrd,n 


era.] 


We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mesere.  Guillermo  Aming  4  Co.j 
atives  of  a  strong  Bynrlicate,  had  mibmitt*^  to  the  Uovemment  of  Bohvia  a  propoeal 
lor  the  construction  of  a  t«ilway  from  the  I.aguna  Gaiba  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
with  Bome  branches,  and  for  the  colonization  of  2,000  Bqiiare  leagues  of  public  land, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  entitles  it  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail,  and  the 
information  thug  given  may  he  interesting  to  our  readers,  relating,  as  it  doe»<,  to  an 
aJmoetunknownantl  uninhabited  part  of  the  Bolivian  Kepublic.  The  Gaiba  lagnna 
is  an  inlet  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  whicli  river  there  and  lo  a  Tittle 
farther  north  forms  the  boundary  line  between  eastern  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The 
lagoon  is  situated  in  latitude  17°  fi/  south  and  longitude  57°  45'  west  of  Greenwich, 
and  ^nta  Cruz  is  in  very  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  its  longitude  is  about  63°  10*. 
The  length  of  the  line  between  the  two  points  will  be  612  kilometers  (380  miles). 
There  will  be  branches  to  Huguerones  on  the  Rio  Grande  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  to 
the  gold  region  between  the  siitty-second  and  sixty-third  degrees  of  longitude  from 
Coruroba,  and  from  Port  Pacheco  on  the  Paraguay.  The  Bolivian  Government 
intends  to  form  a  port  on  the  Gaiba  I.agoon,  and  the  syndicate  offers  to  execute  the 
works,  and  in  any  case  to  advance  to  the  Government  $100,000  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  jiort.  The  traffic  of  the  railway  is  expected  to  be  derived  from  placinff 
the  commerce  of  the  extensive  territory  of  tJie  departments  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Bum 
in  connection  with  three  ports  on  the  Paraguay;  also  from  the  development  in  the 
province  of  Vclasco  of  the  above-mentioned  gold  region  and  of  a  vast  foresfal  regii>n 
in  which  the  india-rubber  tree  flourishes,  and  from  the  general  progress  of  the  coun- 
try ariaii^  from  the  establishment  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  agricultui«l 
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colonies  in  that  i)royince  and  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Chiquitos,  tiiron^h  which 

the  main  line  will  pass.  Pending  the  conetmction  of  thia  line,  the  syndicate  will 
aerast  the  Uovemmeut  iu  makioga  cart  road  from  the  Gaiba  Idgoon  to  the  town  of 
San  Ignacio,  a  distance  of  about  320  kilometers,  and  in  establishingcoionies  along  the 
road.  The  colnniate  would  be  obtained  chiefly  from  the  departments  of  Santa  Cms; 
and  Cochabamba,  the  people  of  which,  from  their  indnatrious  character,  ate  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Tne  ayndicate  aaka  tor  the  gratuitoua  conceeaion  of  the  public  landa  necessary  for 


annum  for  twenty  years  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  lines,  accord- 
ing to  plana  to  be  approved  by  the  (iovemment.  Thecapitalis&xed  at  {24,000  gold 
per  kilometer  and  the  guaranteed  interest  would  be  repayable  out  of  the  net  profitfl 
of  the  railway  above  6  per  cent,  but  the  liability  for  the  repas'ment  would  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  twentv  years.  The  guaranty  would  be  made  a  charBo  upon  the  net 
receipts  of  thecuatom-nouaeaatGaiba  lagoon  and  Port  SuareE,  upon  ue  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  departments  of  Bajita  Crux  and  Boni,  and  if  theae 
resources  should  be  insufficient,  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  nation.  The  plans 
would  be  presented  within  eighteen  montna  from  the  completion  of  the  concession. 
Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  approval  the  works  would  be  commenced 
and  the  miun  line  to  Santa  Cruz  would  be  completed  within  the  period  of  four  years, 
being  opened  to  the  public  aerviceiu  successive  sections  of  50  kilometeta.  The  gauge 
of  a  meter  is  fixed  for  the  railwav.  All  materials  for  the  construction  and  esploila' 
tion  are  to  be  free  from  dut^  ana  the  company  la  to  have  the  right  of  cutting  wood 
for  such  conatruction  and  is  to  be  eionerated  for  twenty  years  ffom  national  and 
municipal  taxes.  For  thirty  yeara  from  the  completion  of  all  the  lines,  no  other  con- 
cession for  a  railway  from  the  Pan^ay  or  from  any  point  of  the  proposed  lines  is  to 
be  granted.  Altogether,  the  interests  of  the  syndicate  appear  to  be  well  protected,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  succete  of  the  scheme  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  p 


[Newap«per  clipping.  ] 


A  decree  of  the  ministry  of  public  works  has  been  iaaued'calling  for  tenders  for  the 
construction  and  exploitation  of  port  installations  in  the  city  oiRosario,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  general  plans,  conditiona,  and  speciflcationa  prepared  by  the  inspectOP- 
general  of  navigation  and  porta  and  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  ministry. 

Tenders  may  be  }>reeented,  in  duplicate,  closed  ana  sealed,  on  or  before  April  10, 
1901,  in  the  Argentine  legation  in  London,  and  on  or  before  May  10,  1901,  in  the 
said  ministry.  On  the  last-mentioned  day,  at  3  p.  m.,  the  tenders  will  be  opened  in 
the  said  ministry.  The  plans  and  formulas  may  be  obtained  in  the  offices  of  the 
nunistry  or  at  the  Argentine  legations  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Wafdiington,  and 
tenders  not  in  accordance  therewith  will  be  rejected. 

The  tenders  will  be  studied  by  a  committee  compoaed  of  Kr.  Corthell,  conenlting 
engineer  of  the  ministry,  and  the  engineers  Emilio  Mitre,  James  Bobson,  Lais  A. 
Huergo,  Luis  Luiggi,  directing  engineer  of  the  military  port,  Otto  Kraose,  and  Gre- 
gorio  Machajn,  preeideDt  of  the  Popular  Anociatlon  of  Navigation  and  Porta  of 
Boeario.    The  insp^^tor-general  of  navigation  and  ports  vrill  act  as  secretary  of  the 

o  make  its  report  within  two  months  from  the  day  of  the 


BRAZIL. 

KBPORT  KROK  COirSXrLATE-aKHBRAI.  AT  BIO  DE  JANEZBO. 

The  few  statistical  facts  and  figures  obtainable  from  official  sources 
concerniog  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Brazil  are  arranged  so  bj^  to 
cover  the  fiscal  year,  coincident  in  Brazil  with  the  calendar  year.     Id 
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the  following,  I  have  arranged  the  available  information  so  as  to  cover 
our  fiscal  year: 


Dutlible. 

Free. 

i 

8.6S 

SI! 

H,61. 

79 

I 

40 

|»,gB*m 

£».S91,9T0 

Equlvrient  In  Englii*  mon 

km:s»s 

In  the  above,  the  value  of  the  milreis  is  estimated  at  12  pence,  or  20 
milreis  per  pound  aterling.  The  free  goods  include  imports  for  the 
Central  Bailway,  such  as  coal,  material,  etc.,  and  those  for  other  Gov- 
ernment departments;  for  various  companies  that  under  their  conces- 
sions have  the  right  of  free  entry,  ana  also  the  articles  imported  by 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

ImpoTlx  frirm  the  United  StaUt. 


-.■UbK 

Fr, 

■■. 

, 

l,314,0&at8ll 

ijaiMwi 

13i 

( 
19 

"■"S 

Jitc^lymr. 

Import  duUes. 

Tou,. 

Decani* 

g:!S:?S 

H«MH«W9 

80,300,  CCSSSZ49 

Of  the  total  amount,  there  was  received  in  gold  or  i^ 
eentinggold: 

aills  repre- 

,9U,309$613 
, 196, 298$137 

.110,607*766 

Total :. 
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During  the  first  semester,  10  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  were  col- 
lected in  gold  and  durin?  the  la^t,  15  per  cent.  Some  port  chai^^  are 
also  collected  in  gold,  which  exp^ins  the  differences. 


UDlledSUtH. 
1,0«0 

1SS,012 
405,  ]» 

S4,(Xt 

•s 

S.0S1 

8.016 

665 

4 

Tooa 

Mckaaa 

40,680 

22,406 

"1i„ 

"-i^^ 

lUoeiptt  of  coffee  into  £m  dmrag  the  crop  year  (JiUy-Jane)  1899-1900. 

E^lwayB 1,650,999 

Coaetwise 825,569 

Ineide  the  bay 1, 299, 097 

In  transit 119,672 


Total ^ 3,395,337 

At  60  kilos  per'bag  (132.2  poundB). 

The  coffees  received  "  inside  the  bay"  comprise  the  receipts  by  the 
Leopoldina  Railway,  which,  dischsi^ed  on  the  Nict«rohy  side  o'^  the 
bay  of  Rio,  are  lightered  to  the  city. 

The  vessels  which  sailed  with  coffee  during  the  same  period  carried 
the  following: 

B.««. 

United  States 2,365,477 

Eorope 694,328 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 116,910 

lUver  Plate  and  Pacific  coSbI 94, 02D 

CoMtwi«e(BrMil) 245,028 


Totil '. 3,515,763 

(BagBateokiloe.) 

Approximate  monOdy  arerage  ipiottOvmt  in  Rio  Jot  nffee,  type  No.  7,  per  lO  tUot. 

105120 


July 

SepteiiilKr 
.October... 


.  6$910  I  Januarj 

.  6J450     February 

.  6$360  I  March 99600 

.  7«50  I  April g$360 

.  8$920  I  May 8(620 

.  9f600  I  June 8(510 
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Average  rate,  official,  for  bank  draJU  at  90  dayt"  tight  on  London,  durirtg  fiscal  year 


[Pence  per  mlltets.] 

July 8.10  I  January 7.46 

August 8.05  I  February 7.87 

September 7.67  |  March 8.36 

October 7.19  i  April 8.24 

November 7.0O     May 8.62 

December 6.06  |  June 0.68 

AmoanU  of  paper  laoney  in  circiiialwn. 


Withdrawn  under  conditions  of  the  momtorium  of  June,  1S98 ...    84, 689, 9e0$500 

By  Station  throD^h  the  Rio  press  and  through  individual  efforts,  I 
hare  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  considerable  increase  in  the  impoi'ts 
of  coal  from  the  United  States.  This  modest  commencement,  however, 
will  soon  assume  larfrer  proportions,  and  I  am  sure  thut  the  time  is 
near  when  the  United  States  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  coal  used  in 
Brazil. 

The  financial  and  commercial  crisis  prevailing  in  Brazil  has  been 
intensified  and  has  now,  in  October,  almost  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
a  general  panic,  accompanied  bj  violent  fluctuations  of  the  Brazilian 
currency  (irredeemable  paper  money)  and  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
greatest  and  heretofore  most  influenual  "  native,"  not  to  say  nationid, 
Bank  of  Brazil. 

Mistakes  made  bv  former  administrations  in  the  management  of  the 
national  finances,  the  inability  of  the  majority  of  the  conee  producers 
to  adjust  their  mode  of  living  to  the  great  reduction  of  their  former 
enormous  profits,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  in  introducing  econo- 
mies and  reforms  corresponding  to  the  present  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  the  injury  caused  to  the  Brazilian  trade  by  the  prolonged 
quarantine  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  due  to  the  bubonic  plague,  the  dangers 
of  a  "fiat"  money  system — these  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  eco- 
nomic calamity  under  which  Brazil  is  now  suffering.  The  import 
trade,  of  course,  suffered  most  and  is  at  present  almost  paralyzed. 
This  13  partly  due  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Brazilian  people, 
and  partly  to  the  tariff  system,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
importation,  not  so  much  to  protect  home  industries,  of  which  there  are 
but  few,  but  to  create  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  Brazil.  In  order 
to  provide  against  the  deficit  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  import  trade, 
a  very  elaborate  system  of  internal  revenue  has  been  created.  All 
goods  imported — such  as  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  wines  and  liquors,  etc. — must  pay  a  stamp  tax, 
and  the  articles  manufactured  in  Brazil  and  sold  there  as  well.  In 
some  cases,  these  taxes  have  actually  prohibited  import.  American 
matches  have  been  driven  from  the  market.  Of  beer,  there  are  only 
a  few  hundred  cases  of  the  higher  class  of  English  marks  importeo, 


and  foreign  candles  are  also  rapidly  disappearing.     On  January  1, 
1899,  the  proportion  of  import  duties  payable  in  gold  was  raised  from 

■""■""  .        1       .     ..         .  int  is  almost 

nyGoQt^lc 


10  to  15  per  cent,  and  a  further  advance  to  25  per  cent  is  almost 
certain. 
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The  official  values  of  imports  at  Rio  during  the  past  twelve  months 
were: 


1     Monej.. 

Dotted  StaM 

1       EBBB,   j™ 

w.mjn 

Of  which  Ihe  United  BUt«a  fumidied- 

1 

3,8<n,2n 

1 

'     ' 

As  far  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  concerned,  coffee  is  the  only  staple  worth 
mentioning  that  is  exported.  The  effect  of  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
abroad  during  the  latter  mouths  of  1899  and  the  early  months  of  the 
cun-ent  year  was  quickly  felt  here,  as  coffee,  with  rubber  from  the 
Amazon  States,  furnishes  the  means  with  which  Brazil  settles  its 
foreign  indebtedness,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  expenses  of  the  home 

fovemment.  The  excessive  depreciation  in  1899  was  not  only  felt 
nancially  and  commercially,  but  had  also  a  very  dangerous  political 
effect.  This  depreciation  m  price  was  principally  caused  by  over- 
production, but  the  native  Brazilians  ascrioed  it  mainly  to  the  specula- 
tion of  the  foreign  coffee  houBes  domiciled  in  Brazil,  and  a  consider- 
able prejudice  was  caused  thereby.  In  October,  the  coffee  prices, 
probably  owing  to  the  presumption  that  the  new  harvest  would  oe  less 
abundant  than  the  previous  one,  advanced  rapidly,  while  the  Brazilian 
Exchange  did  not  accompany  this  advance.  This  depreciation  of  the 
currency  prices  of  coffee  lasted  through  February,  1900.  The  lowest 
price  toucned  in  Rio  was  about  6$360  ($1.52)  per  10  kilos  (22  pounds) 
lor  type  No.  7  in  September,  and  the  highest  was  10$580  ($2.54)  in 
February,  but  in  March,  the  foreign  markets  began  to  decline  and  the 
gold  value  of  the  Brazilian  currency  to  improve;  a  sharp  decline  in 
prices  ensued,  and  as  the  coffee  packers  had  been  unduly  influenced  by 
the  high  prices  with  which  the  year  opened,  rather  severe  losses  were 
caused  to  the  trade  in  Kio,  which  held  considerable  stocks  of  high- 
priced  coffees.  Later,  in  April  or  May,  there  were  large  transactions 
made  for  future  delivery,  and  the  liquidation  of  these  still  continues, 
and  it  is  said  that  packers  again  have  lost  money.  The  present  crop, 
which  covers  the  period  from  July  to  June,  was  this  year  at  least  a 
month  later  than  the  preceding  one,  which  also  had  its  influence  on 
prices  ruling  in  May  and  June.  The  present  harvest  (1900-1901)  is 
estimated  at  about  500,000  bags  less  than  that  terminated  on  June 
SOlast 

EXCHANGE. 

Before  the  Brazilian  Government  made  the  agreement  with  its  foreign 
(English)  creditors  in  June,  1898,  the  violent  fluctuation  in  the  gold  v^ue 
of  tne  Brazilian  currency  was  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  from  time  to  tune,  at  short  intervals,  entered 
the  market  of  foreign  exchange  for  payment  of  foreign  indebtedness. 
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At  the  time  tiie  above  arrangement  was  made,  which  includes  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  paymente  for  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  during  the 
Eiriod  ending  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  next  year,  it  was  hoped  that  specu- 
tion  in  the  Brazilian  currency  was  put  to  an  end,  inasmuch  as  die 
Government,  by  virtue  of  the  ''moratorium"  and  a  new  law  provid- 
ing for  the  collection  of  a  percent*^  of  the  customs  in  gold,  was  not 
obliged  to  buy  up  London  exchange  in  the  Bio  market.  But  against 
all  expectation,  the  speculation  in  exchange  and  currency  contmued 
unabated.  The  spirit  of  gambling  is  prevalent  in  Rio  among  a  large 
faction  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  this  spirit  is  nourisned  and 
fostered  by  the  prevailing  system  of  irredeemable  currency.  Aa  the 
' '  foreigners  "  were  held  responsible  by  the  natives  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  coffee,  so  now  the  foreign  banks  and  foreign  exporters  of  coffee 
were  blamed  by  all  those  who  lost  money  in  the  currency  gambling 
and  by*  the  natives  for  the  violent  ffuctuations  in  Brazilian  exchange, 
which  render  nearly  all  business  in  Brazil  at  present  hazardous  and 
dangerous. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  moratorium  of  June,  1898, 84,698,960  mil- 
reis  of  the  Brazilian  currency  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  seems  that  this 
fact  has  offered  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  a  combination  of  specu- 
lators (probably  backed  by  foreign  banking  interests)  to  corner  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  Brazilian  currency  to  create  a  scarcity  when  it  is 
most  wanted  for  the  movement  of  the  coffee  and  rubber,  and  to  that 
extent,  the  popular  prejudice  prevailing  at  present  in  Brazil  against 
foreign  battEers  and  speculators  seems  to  be  justified.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  difficult  to  understand,  that  while  the  present  conditions 
of  Brazilian  finances  and  trade  are  decidedly  worse  than  they  were 
two  years  ^o  and  while  there  is  practically  no  branch  of  business  at 
present  prosperous  in  Brazil,  the  gold  value  of  the  Brazilian  currency 
la  now  at  least  40  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  This 
fact,  however,  has  had  no  influence  on  the  prices  of  commodities  sold 
in  Brazil.  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  now  even  higher  than 
then,  on  account  of  increased  duties  and  taxation.  Many  people 
engi^ed  in  official  or  commercial  pursuits  in  Brazil,  such  as  bank- 
ing, insurance,  and  telegraph  service,  the  agents  and  employees  of  for- 
eign houses,  the  diplomats,  consuls,  etc.,  are  paid  in  foreign  coin,  and 
this,  owing  to  the  flnancial  manipulations  above  alluded  to,  has  lost 
over  40  per  cent  of  its  purchasing  power,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  These  in  most  cases  had  to 
be  correspondingly  increased  through  their  home  offices.  As  to  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  ffuctuations  in  l^e  Brazilian  currency,  I 
would  mention  that  in  July  rates  advanced  from  ll^r  to  14|  pence 
(22.4  to  29.1  cents)  per  milreis  in  a  few  days  and  declined  to  the  origi- 
nal starting  point  very  soon  afterwards. 

Influenced  by  the  wild  speculation,  by  the  above^nentioncd  bank 
failures,  and  by  public  opinion  aroused  to  fever  heat,  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  now  in  session,  is  considering  a  lawwhich  is  mainly  directed 
against  foreign  banks  domiciled  in  Rio  and  against  the  speculation  in 
futures.  The  law  is  so  radical  and  severe  that  it  would  make  the 
bufiineas  of  those  institutions  in  Rio  practically  impossible,  and  it  will 
most  likely,  after  the  present  excitement  has  subsided,  be  amended  so 
as  not  to  injure  this  indispensable  branch  of  Brazilian  commerce. 

Gloomy  as  the  present  economic  condition  of  Brazil  now,  secniB, 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1^ 46  ^nOOglc 
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there  ta  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of  that  country.  The  states- 
men  at  present  at  the  helm  of  the  National  Grovernment  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  important  States  of  the  Brazilian  Union  are  patriotic  and  abie, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  save  the  country  from  those  precarious  conditions, 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  The  countiy  has  ^eat  resources, 
which  will  be  developed  with  renewed  vi^r  and  energy  as  soon  as  the 
present  crisis  is  over,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  uiat  for  the  next 
lew  years  there  will  oe  a  not  inconsiderable  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  Brazil.  The  minister  of  finance  estimates  the  exports  of  Brazil's 
two  great  staples,  coffee  and  rubber^  for  the  current  calendar  year  at 
$166,161,000,  which  smn,  however,  is  generally  believed  here  to  be  an 
exB^eration.  It  is  assumed  that  the  coffee  export,  might  realize 
£20,000,000  (197,330,000),  and  the  rubber  export  about  halt  that  sum. 
About  half  the  quantity  of  those  two  articles  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  as  regards  the  imports  of  Brazil,  the  United 
States  ranks  fifth. 

KuoENE  Sbeobr, 

Consul-  Oeneral. 
Bio  db  Janeiro,  Oetoh&r,  1900. 


aVPtaxt  INIIITSIBIBS  IN  RIO  DX  JANXIBO. 

Consul-Gcneral  Seeger  transmits  from  Bio  de  Janeiro,  May  2, 1900, 
copy  of  a  report  made  some  time  ago  by  the  British  consul-general. 
As  the  industrial  conditions  described,  according  to  Mr.  Seeger,  are 
practically  the  same,  the  following  extracts  are  quoted: 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  cotton  iodus- 
try  in  Bio.  Ita  extent  may  be  better  appreciated  by  a  Hli)^ht  deecriptioa  of  the 
various  milk.  It  ehould  also  be  stated  that  aa  no  other  raw  i;ottou  is  available  than 
that  received  from  Brazilian  porta,  the  very  beet  has  to  be  used  for  yains.  and  this 
baa  bronght  white  abirtinga  into  favor  in  preference  to  sirailar  imported  goods  oo 
account  ot  their  better  wear.  The  principal  prodnctiona  ore  fine,  mediom,  and 
coaxee  gny,  fine  and  coarse  colored  goods,  white  shirting,  and  simfje  prints.  The 
high  duties  on  drugs,  for  dyeing,  etc.,  considerably  handicap  them. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Government  would 
extend  to  all  materials  employed  in  the  factories. 

The  valoe  ot  the  annnal  production  of  the  following  mills  may  be  estimated  at 
abont  £1,500,000  (|7,299,000). 

Compankia  de  FiacOo  Teddot  Alivin^. — Steam  power.  Spinning,  wearing,  dyeing, 
and  bleaching;   1,265  looms  and  spinning  machinery  for  all  yam  required.     Fine 


Companhia  Bra^  indvOriaL — Water  power.  Spinning  and  weaving;  800  looms 
and  spinning  machinery  for  all  yam  required,  fine  and  medium  grays.  Nine 
thousand  balea  per  annum  (bales  76  to  96  kiloe— 166  pounds  to  209  ponnda).  Value 
of  production,  abont  X120,000  (^S3,980)  per  annum.  Hands  employed,  over  SCO, 
Uafing  extensions  for  400  looms  with  spinning. 

Com^nhia  Frogreeeo  Induatrial. — Steam  power.  Spinning  and  weaving,  bleachinK 
and  printing;  1, 000 loomaand  spinningmachinery  forall  yarn  required.  Fine  and 
medinm  grays,  white  ehirtings,  and  pnnts.  One  tbonsand  balea  per  annum.  Value 
of  production,  about  £150,000  ($729,975)  per  annum.    Hands  employed,  over  r.OOO. 

Oomparihia  Confiani^  /ndurfnni.— Steam  power.  Spinningaod  weaving;  SOOIooms 
and  spinning  machinery.  Fine  and  medium  grays.  Six  thuusand  bales  per  annum. 
Value  of  production  about  £90,000  ({437.966)  per  ^irmnm,  Hands  employed,  over 
600.    Making  extension  for  500  looms  with  spinning.  C 
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Companhia  de  J/^a^ao  Tecdagan  Cafxoax. — Steem  w)wer.  Six  hundred  looms  with 
spiiminfc  machinery,  Vma  and  medium  gn,ja.  Nine  thousand  boles  per  snnuin. 
Value  of  production  about  £100,000  ((486,650)  per  annum.  Hands  employed  over 
700.     Mounting  6O0  looma  with  spiniung  macliinery. 

Oompojihiade  Fia^and  Tecidoe  Corcmado, — Steam  power.  Spinning  and  weaving; 
600  looms  with  spmnlng  mschinerr.  Fine  and  medium  grave.  Seven  thousand 
bales  per  annum.  Valueof  production  about  £90,000  (1437 ,985)  perannum.  Hands 
employed  over  600.     Buildine  ready  for  500  looms  and  spinning  machinery. 

Qimpanhia  Petropolitana. — Water  power.  Spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  bleach- 
ing; 860  looms  with  spinning  machinery.  Fine,  medium,  and  coarse  grays,  fine 
and  coaree  colored  goods,  and  coarse  ahirtings;  10,000  bales  per  annum.  Value  of 
production,  about  £150,000  ($729,975^ 

Coinpanhia  S.  Pedro  de  Alcantara. — Water  power.  Spinninp,  weaving,  and  dyeing; 
300  looms  with  spinning  machinen'.  Coarse  grav,  coarse  colored  goods.  Six  thou- 
sand bales  per  annum.  Value  of  production  about  £100,000  (NS6,650).  Hands 
employed  over  400. 

Con^nhia  S.  Itabd. — Steam  power.  Spinning  and  weaving;  200  looma  and  spin- 
ning machinery.  Fine  and  mecTium  grays.  Four  thousand  bBlee  per  annum.  Value 
of  production  about  £40,000  ((194,660)  per  annum.     Hands  emploj'ed  over  260. 

Oampanhia  Indvetrial  Mitieira. — Water  power.  Spinning,  weavuig,  and  dyeing; 
300  looms  and  spinning  machinery.  Coarse  grays,  coarae  colored  goods.  Six  thou- 
sand bales  per  annum.     Value  of  production  about  £100,000  ($486,660)  per  annum. 

Qmipanhia  Pan  Grande. — Water  power.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing.  Coarse 
grays,  coarse  colored  goodsj  300 1  oomsandspmning  machinery.  Six  thousand  bales  per 
annum.  Valueof  production  about  £100,000  ((486,660)_  perannum.  Handsemptoyed 
over  500.  Thiamillalso  makes  stockings  and  undershirts.  Mounting  new  mill  with 
500  looms  and  spinning  machinery. 

OompaTihia  S.  Joaquim,  Ntdh^rry. — Steam  power.  Spinning  and  weaving:  200 
looms  and  spinning  machinery.  Coarse  grays,  coarse  colored  goods  (coatse  colored 
yarn  imported).  Four  thousand  bales  per  annum.  Value  of  production  about 
£60,000  ($243,326) .    Hands  employed  over  300. 

Oomparihia  S.  Sebnttiao. — Steam  power.  Cotton  mill'  for  coarse  grayand  colored 
goods;  400  loomsand  spinning  jute  mill  for  jute  bagging  of  all  kinds.  Thomanf^ers 
have  also  a  number  of  small  mills  for  lace,  trimmings,  etc. 

Gtm^iMa  ATidoririhae  BagL — Steam  power.  Mounting  factory  for  200  or  300  looms 
and  spinning  machinery  for  fine  and  medium  grays. 

Ompanhia  [Smith  ana  Youle). — Steam  power.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching; 
400  loomsand  spinning  machinery;  white  shirtings.  Five  thousand  Dales  perannum. 
Value  of  production  about  £90,000  ($437,986)  per  annum.  Hands  employed  over  500. 

At  Petropolia  there  is  a  small  silk  mill  prodncing  very  nice  goods.  Yam  is 
imported  from  Italy  and  the  mill  is  worked  and  mani^ed  by  Italians. 


As  forecasted  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  promiaed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  any  for  the  last  few  ypais. 
This  was  to  be  expected  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall  throughout  that 
section  of  the  country,  vrhich  had  been  rendered  barren  and  desolate  by 
two  years  of  drought,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Brazilian  products 
seemed  on  the  rise  in  foreign  markets.  Whatever  hope  this  encour- 
aged was  more  than  blotteoout  in  the  light  of  future  developmenta, 
for  so  great  and  frequent  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  that 
bosiness  has  suffered  rather  than  been  benefited  by  tho  conditions 
which  should  have  brought  prosperity. 

This  constant  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  milreis,  which  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about  entirely  through  speculation,  is  bad  for  the 
business  and  prosperity  of  any  country,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
minister  of  finance,  there  can  be  no  hope  that  speculation  will  be 
eradicated  until  the  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  has  been  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  paper  can  be  converted  into  gold  and  the 
country  put  upon  a  gold  basis.  Cit^t.1<?  Ic 
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One  out  of  the  couDtry  can  hare  do  ideft  what  the  fluctnations  mean 
to  thoee  resident  or  doin^  business  here.  Of  course,  the  foreigners 
and  others  on  gold  salaries  are  the  £ret  to  feel  the  fluctuations,  be- 
cause each  month  they  have  to  change  their  gold  for  roilreis  at  a  con- 
stantly different  rate,  while  they  find  themselves,  irrespective  of 
exchange,  paying  the  same  amount  in  milreis  for  rents,  clotbine, 
board,  servant  hire,  post-office,  gas,  and  telephone  rente,  and  such 
things  as  are  of  national  production,  while  even  imported  articles, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  like  kerosene,  codfish,  flonrj  ana 
lard,  have  remained  the  same  in  milreis  as  they  were  when  the  milreis 
was  worth  11  cents,  while  to-day  it  is  worth  21  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  purchasing  power  of  tae  milreis  has  not  increased,  while 
its  value  has  about  doubled — indeed,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  its 
^ue  was  more  than  double.  Prices  went  up  in  milreis  as  the  milreis 
decreased  in  value,  but  with  the  increase  in  value  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  milreis  reduction,  nor  can  one  be  hoped  for  for  some 
time  to  come. 

As  there  is  little  manufacturing  done  here  (Bahia  having  to  import 
nearly  all  of  the  articles  consumed,  even  butter,  lard,  flour,  potatoes, 
dried  beef,  corn,  and  hay),  and  since  the  district  exports  the  greater 
part  of  its  products,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  nides,  skins,  etc., 
any  decided  movement  in  the  value  of  the  milreis  can  not  help  but  be 
of  great  interest. 

Everyone  feels  exchange  fluctuations  more  or  less,  but  undoubtedly 
the  one  who  suffers  most  is  the  producer,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  the 
interior.  The  weather  may  have  favored  him,  and  the  market  price 
abroad,  and  consequently  at  home,  may  be  all  he  wishes;  but  through 
some  sudden  upward  movement  in  exchange,  he  finds  that  the  milreis 

Erice  of  his  produce  has  so  decreased  that  instead  of  making  a  profit, 
is  produce  coats  him  more  to  get  to  the  market  than  he  obtams  for  it, 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  his  milreis  is  unaltered.  It  might  be 
reasoned  tnat  if  he  is  a  plantation  owner  be  can  cut  down  wages  to 
meet  the  decline  ia  prices;  but  as  the  people  work  for  a  steady  milreis 

Erice,  high  or  low  exchange,  or  work  on  shares,  the  owner  frequently 
ises  all  that  is  lost.  Exclmnge  can  hardlv  starve  him,  as  he  has  enouen 
of  native  fruits  and  other  products;  yetnis  lack  of  money  to  buy  me 
superfluities  of  life  affects  Bahia  City,  which  is  dependent  upon  his 
trade  for  support. 

The  importer  suffers  also  fr<Mn  these  fluctnations.  A  jeax  back, 
he  was  uafortunate,  as  exchange  seemed  to  be  dropping  atl  the  time, 
and  as  he  buys  on  from  one  to  six  months  time,  before  he  could  pay  a 
draft,  exchange  had  frequently  so  dropped  that  it  required  many  more 
milreis  to  pay  his  account.  This  not  only  lessened  hia  profits,  but 
often  wiped  them  out  entirely,  as  he  was  forced  to  remit  more  in 
milreis  than  he  had  obtained  for  tbe  goods.  This  year,  the  conditions 
have  been  reversed  as  to  exchange,  there  having  been  an  upward 
tendency,  and  he  would  profit  were  it  not  for  several  new  conditions 
which  have  arisen. 

First,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  on  hand  a  considerable 
stock,  bought  at  a  lower  exchange,  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  sell,  because  the  conditions  in  the  interior  were  not  favorable  for 
prompt  payment.  In  fact,  be  had  bills  which  had  been  outetanding 
Tor  almost  two  years,  and  did  not  care  to  increase  credits.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  importers  in  the  dry  goods  and  hardware 
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line,  who  are  forced  to  cany  a  la^e  stock.  With  the  increaaed  exohange, 
they  have  frequently  to  mark  &wn  wholesale  prices  to  a  point  below 
cost,  because  competitors  who  have  just  imported  are  selling  at  a  lower 
price,  or  because  custOTners  in  the  interior  refuse  to  carry  much  stock, 
or  even  to  bay,  as  tliey  hare  an  idea  that  exchange  is  going  higher  and 
they  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

It  is  true  that  the  importer  has  a  way  of  charging  a  price  sufficiently 
high  to  indemnify  him  jigainst  ordinarjr  fluctuations  of  exchange,  and 
can  offer  large  discounts  for  cash  in  thirty  and  ninety  days,  but  ne  can 
make  no  provisions  for  fluctuations  of  a  penny  a  day,  nor  for  long- 
deferred  pay  men  bi. 

Duties  remain  the  same  in  milreis,  and  commencing  January  1, 1900, 
these  were  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  15  percent  (payable  in  gold), 
which,  with  an  average  exchange  for  the  year,  makes  an  increase  of 
9.1  per  cent;  and  with  this  has  come  the  tax  requiring  stamps  of  vari- 
ous denominations  on  all  receipts,  checks,  documents,  etc.,  and  many 
imported  or  home  produced  articles,  such  as  beer,  whisky,  mineral 
waters,  patent  mraicines,  perfumes,  hats,  shoes,  umbrellas,  hams, 
bacon,  matches,  salt,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Besides,  there  has  been  a 
yearly  increasing  percentage  tax  on  business,  and  for  1901,  the  ratenow 
assessed  is  to  be  doubled.  All  this  tends  to  make  the  burden  of  the 
merchant  almost  intolerable,  and  his  lot  anything  but  a  happy  one. 

The  exporter  can  regulate  his  business  better.  He  usually  buys  in 
Bahia,  or  some  center  with  which  he  has  telegraphic  communication, 
and  regulates  his  buying  price  by  the  cable  oflfers  he  receives  from  for- 
eign markets.  If  ho  is  content  with  small  profits,  he  closes  exchange 
at  once  upon  making  sale. 

With  a  variation  of  a  thirty-second  of  a  penny  to  a  quarter  of  a 
penny  a  month,  there  would  be  a  confidence  eetablished  which  would 
put  business  on  a  proper  ba^is,  but  with  a  fluctuation  of  from  9  to  15 
pence  in  less  than  two  week.s,  everyone  becomes  panic  stricken,  and 
I^itimate  business  comes  to  a  standstill.  At  such  times,  many  of  the 
large  exporters  devote  their  time  entirelv  to  buying  and  selling 
excimnge,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  tnere  have  not  been  more 
failures. 

NAVIGATION. 

As  a  result  of  the  decreased  trade,  there  have  been  fewer  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  than  usual.  Seldom  have  there  been  in  the  bar-, 
bor  at  one  time  more  than  three  or  four  vessels,  while  in  pi-oaperous 
years,  they  came  in  great  numbers. 

Regular  packet  navigation  has  been  much  impeded  on  account  of 
quarantine  restrictions.  First  therein  the  plague  in  Oporto;  then  it 
broke  out  in  Santos,  and  quarantine  was  enforced  against  boats  from 
there  touching  other  Brazilian  ports  and  before  Santos  was  declared 
clean,  Buenos  Ayres  was  infected  and  quarantine  enforced  against  it 
Then  the  plague  appeared  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  has  now  been  there 
for  several  months. 

Brazilian  regulations'  require  vessels  proceeding  from  or  touching 

Elague  infected  ports  to  ^o  to  the  Federal  quarantine  station  at  Uha 
frande,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  to  be  disinfected  and  undergo  ten 
days'  observation  before  they  are  given  free  pratique  for  otiier  Brazilian 
ports.  The  regulations  alsis  allow  vessels  whicn  have  come  from  or 
touched  infected  ports  to  enter  noninfected  ports  and  load  or  take  on 
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passengers  and  mail,  but  does  not  permit  them  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  the  shore,  either  by  lanaing  passengei-s  or  freight.  As  the 
trans- Atlantic  steamers  can  not  carry  coastwise  freight,  their  only  losa 
has  been  the  coastwise  passenger  trade,  the  extra  expenses  occasioned 
by  loading  in  quarantine,  and  the  delaya  caused  by  having  to  use  their 
own  crews  to  load.  As  a  result,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the 
largo  mail  boats  have  been  very  irregular. 

The  national  boats,  which  carry  the  coastwise  freight  and  the  mails 
to  the  more  northern  ports,  are  all  forced  to  undei^o  disinfection  and 
observation  at  Ilha -Grande,  and  are  now  the  only  boats  conducting 
passengers  from  Rio  to  other  ports  in  Brazil.  The  accommodation  a 
and  service  of  these  boats  leave  much  to  be  desired.  They  are  oft«n 
full  with  passengers  and  freight  before  they  get  to  Bahia,  which  is  the 
second  port  of  call  from  Bio,  yet  the  company  does  not  seem  to  be 
making  money,  as  the  line  was  recently  sold  at  suction  because  of  its 
inability  to  meet  obligations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steamship  and  st«amboat  communica- 
tion this  district  has  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  of  the  lines  touching 
Bahia  City  except  that  navigating  the  San  Francisco  River. 

iSeamtkip  a)xd  deamboat  liiu*  which  touch  Bohia. 


RojalUidit^UMmshlp 
Co. 

Navigation  Co. 
Narddeutwher  Lloyd. 

Huubuig  tiudamer 

A.  C.  de  Fraltas  A  Co., 

BneUUne. 
Uoji  JuatriKt 


CBinpaDla    Penuun- 

bucona. 
Campania    Naclonal 

deNav.Cosieira. 
Etnpreza    iDdiiMiial 

BiBzlleln. 

Uojd  Brazllelra 

Enmrvza    bt-enitiGii 

Campania    Paraeuae 
de  NnvHHacAO- 
»I1  FmnclsooKlver: 
EmpMia  Vtftcaodo 


Belglan- 
BrfUsh. 

English.'.;; 


n^IlaD.. 


Maiaelilai"; 


BordMui 
Bahia  '.'.'.'. 


FartDlKhtly 
Freqaently . 


Liverpool... 

Bremen  .... 
Hambuig... 


Manelllca.. 


penumbDm 


BuenoaAJ 


Rio  Grande. 


a  Abo  baa  other  sBUIi]EB,noppliig  hei 
to  fourboatfl  per  month  Irom  England. 

Jsua.    Tuesday,  Thiinday.  and  Mtiirday  Fur  Nazareth.  BaDIo  Amaro,  Valencia,  and  Cai^hMdim,  am 
ieturiiliiKUoiiaay,Wudiiewlay,  and  Fnday. 


re  en  imle  for  New  York  when  cugo  la  oflered.  and  [rom  three 
returning  from  KloloNew  Yorkwhennocei^laoSerMlhece. 

dsilrtor  ItapaTlca,3BllneB.Uadi«I>eQi,Banlo  Eatay&o.and  B 
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RAILROADS. 


There  has  been  no  new  railroad  started  during  the  year.  The  rail- 
road from  San  Mi^el  on  the  Tram  Road  de  Kazareth  has  been  com- 
pleted to  a  point  about  14  kilometers  (8.7  miles)  from  San  Mignet,  and 
IB  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  October.  Work  la  propressine  upon  the 
other  sectdon;  in  fact,  the  roadbed  has  been  prepared  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance.  The  rails  of  this  road  were  imported  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  boom  in  the  early  nineties,  and  having  never  been 
used,  were  sola  cheap  to  the  State  of  Bahia.  There  have  already  been 
purchased  from  the  United  States  two  engines,  and  these,  with  a  few 
secondhand  cars  purchased  Jn  Bio  de  Janeiro,  comprise  the  present 
equipment.  It  will  donbtlees  be  all  that  the  revenues  of  the  State  will 
permit  for  some  time  to  come,  if  indeed  more  will  be  necessary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  road  to  date,  the  amount 
due,  and  the  estimate  until  the  end  of  this  year: 
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As  predicted  in  last  year's  report,  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  San 
Francisco  was  let  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  Bahia, 
and  was  by  the  latter  sublet  to  a  private  company  under  State  protec- 
tion. Already,  the  service  has  been  improved  and  considerable  worn- 
out  material  replaced.  The  road  is  now  being  operated  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Heretofore,  this  road  burned  coal  imported  from  Cardiff;  but  on 
account  of  the  high  prices,  new  grate  bars  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States,  so  that  coal  or  wood  may  be  burned,  and  the  wood 
growing  along  the  line  ia  now  being  utilized. 

During  this  year,  there  have  been  7  complete  locomotives  imported 
front  the  United  States,  and  17  cases  of  parts  to  repair  those  already 
in  service. 

DICKEAS&D  NEED   FOR   AMERICAN   8TEAHSRIP  LINE. 

In  former  reports,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  great  need  of  an 
American  line  of  steamships  to  Brazil,  and  this  need  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  the  service 
has  become  worse  instead  oi  better.  The  regular  passenger  and  mail 
boats  to  the  States  are  anj'thing  but  speedy,  but  with  the  plague  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  and  the  passenger  boats  sailing  from  there  direct  instead 
of  touching  here  as  usual,  !mhia  has  had  to  rely  for  sending  mail  to 
the  States  upon  the  uncertain  sailings  of  slow  cargo  boats  coming 
from  Santos.     There  has  been  no  passenger  service  whatever. 
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It  H  impossible  to  create  commerce  without  a  speedy  and  regular 
mail  service,  and  when  our  roerchauts  have  this  la<^  to  contend  with, 
tx^ther  with  the  higher  outward  freight  charges  frmn  New  York,  it 
in  not  to  be  wonder^  that  Europe  obtains  the  urger  share  of  Brazil's 
trade,  and  that  year  by  year,  our  export  trade  thimer  is  decreasing. 

There  uever  was  much  passenger  traffic  from  here  to  the  United 
States  by  the  present  line,  many  preferring  to  go  via  Europe,  chiefly 
because  of  the  faster  and  more  commodious  steamers,  and  also  because 
they  can  see  something  of  Buropeau  countries  and  only  pay  a  slightly 
increased  amount  for  pass^^.  let  I  am  persuaded  tn^  a  line  from 
New  York  with  fast-going  cargo  boats,  having  a  limited  accommoda- 
tion for  passengers  (boats  like  those  at  pEesent  on  the  Hamburg  Suda- 
mer  Damp,  service  from  Hamburg  to  Brazilian  ports),  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  g<K>d  investment,  particularly  if  they  catered  to  the  coastwise 
passenger  trade  and  stopped  at  the  principal  ports  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Para  and  some  port  in  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  give  the  present  freight  rates  from  the  princi- 
pal centers  to  Bahia,  especially  as  these  are  much  less  than  those  from 
New  York. 

The  rates  out  of  Bahia  continue  to  be  pooled,  those  lines  carrying 
freight  to  New  York  and  those  going  to  Southampton,  Liverpool,  and 
Hamburg  being  together.  It  lb  impossible  to  give  exact  rates,  as  some 
large  shippers  obtain  large  rebates.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
true  that  1  have  heard  of  shippers  who  frequently  control  the  market 
because  they  can  jjay  foreign  delivery  prices  for  products,  their  profit 
on  the  business  being  the  freight  remte.  The  present  schedule  rates 
are  as  follows: 

Pretent  freight  mU*  imt  of  Bahia. 
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Commencing  October  1,  1900,  the  above  rates  to  Southampton  and 
Liverpool  are  to  bo  increased  5  shillings  (C1.22),  those  to  Hambai^ 
6  marks  ($1.19),  and  those  to  Havre  5  francs  (97  ceofaa). 
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Momganese. — A  year  i^,  maneanese  mining  g»ve  prcMuiBe  of  becom- 
ing quite  an  important  industry,  out  at  present, little  ore  is  being  taken 
out. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places  near  where  the  first 
mine  was  located  and  samples  have  been  suomitted  for  assay,  but  with 
the  present  high  exchange,  it  beoomea  impossible  to  work  the  mines 
profitably,  and  then^  too,  the  State  has  hurt  the  industry  with  a  high 
exQprt  tax.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  work  all  of  Che  mines,  there 
.  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ore  to  market,  as  the  railroad 
which  brings  it  to  the  head  of  navigation  has  very  little  rolling  stock 
and,  in  fact,  could  not  handle  the  daily  output  of  one  mine;  but  as  this 
road  is  without  competition,  it  does  not  buy  more  cars  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  mine  owners.  The  last  vessel  to  load  was  a  st«amer  of 
2,700  tons,  and  the  demurrage  due  to  delay  in  furnishing  ore  more 
than  ate  up  the  profit.  The  charters  of  one  or  two  sailing  vessels  had 
to  be  abrogated  Because  of  lack  of  ore  and  the  conditions  of  the  mai'ket. 

6^0^.— Some  American  rock-crushing  machinery  has  been  imported 
during  the  year  and  sent  into  the  interior  to  amine  which  has  been  Boated 
with  English  capital.  The  mine  is  located  where  an  ancient  mine  had 
been.  It  is  now  to  be  worked  with  modern  machinery  and  methods, 
and  promises  to  have  a  profitable  output.  There  seems  to  be  no  gold 
mining  done  elsewhere,  except  placer  work  when  the  rivers  are  low. 

Canons. — During  the  year,  there  has  been  considerable  investigation 
in  this  line  on  the  part  of  our  firms,  particularly  of  those  making  dia- 
mond drills.  The  idea  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  that  the  carbon 
mining  and  dealing  is  here  in  the  hands  of  a  "combination  "  and  no  less 
than  Siree  people  have  been  sent  here  to  investigate.  They  all  went 
to  the  mines,  and  returned  to  corroborate  my  various  reports  on  the 
industry. 

It  is  true  that  carbons  are  higher  than  they  were  before,  but  the 
increased  price  is  due  purely  to  trade  reasons,  lessened  supply,  and 
increased  demand,  togetner  with  the  fact  that  as  this  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  carbons  are  found,  and  ^s  they  are  bought  from 
the  miners  in  milreis,  when  there  is  an  upward  flunctuation  in  exchange, 
the  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  demand  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  g^d 
price  to  cover  the  milreis  cost  and  profits.  Unless  some  new  prtSuc- 
ing  district  is  discovered  and  some  more  modern  method  of  mining  is 
inaugurated,  the  price  promises  to  be  higher.  Carbon  mining  pays  only 
because  of  the  diamonds  found  in  conjunction  with  the  few  carbons, 
but  these  are  seldom  of  good  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  mining  reported,'  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  one  large  property  owner  has  constructed  a  sluice  from 
a  mount^n  stream  ana  is  conducting  water  therefrom  to  a  section  of 
countrywhicbbeforewas  unproductive  because  of  lack  of  watertowaah 
the  carbon  and  diamond  producing  gravel. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  carbon 
output,  because  so  manv  people  are  buying  them  or  taking  them  in 
trade,  though  they  finally  fina  their  way  here  to  four  large  exporters, 
who  for  various  Veasons  are  reticent  as  to  the  amount  they  handle. 
From  the  State  export  bureau,  I  learn  that  874.95  grams  paid  duty  for 
export  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  though  the  actual  amount 

'  See  Consular  Beporto,  No.  219,  Dei*inl>er,  1898;  Advance  Sheets,  No.  246,  Oct  H. 
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exported  was  doubtless  in  excess  of  this,  as  the  export  tax  is  so  high 
that  carbons  are  said  to  be  frequently  smuggled  out.  They  are  all 
shipped  to  Europe  on  conaigoment.  The;  would  be  sent  to  the  Statea 
on  the  same  terms,  but  our  buyers  demand  picked  carbons  of  certaio 
size. 

Monasite  samd. — ^The  monazite  sand  is  now  all  controlled  by  one 
party,  as  stated  in  one  of  my  special  reports.'  As  a  result,  it  is  shipped 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  market.  During  the  year,  there 
bate  been  shipped  608,901  kilos  of  this  sand,  all  of  which  has  gone  to 
Germany. 


In  a  special  report,*  I  called  attention  to  the  coal  trade  here.  Con- 
ditions are  now  even  more  favorable  for  the  introduction  of  our  best 
st«am  coal,  as  the  local  prices  have  advanced  to  52  shillings  a  ton  to 
those  not  having  contracts. 

Not  long  since,  a  United  States  traveler  passing  through  here  called 
at  the  consulate  to  inquire  as  to  coal  prospects.  He  was  told  of  two 
praspective  purchasers  who  wished  prices,  and  though  he  said  that 
there  was  no  imperative  reason  why  he  could  not  stop  over  a  boat  to 
see  them,  be  thought  that  be  would  wait,  as  ho  would  probably  pass 
through  here  again  in  a  couple  of  mouths.  Meantime,  the  people 
went  elsewhere. 

INFORMATION   FOE   OOMMBRCIAL   TRATEI.BR8. 

It  is  necessary  that  commercial  travelers  coming  to  Brazil  should 
study  the  tariff  and  be  able  to  give  a  merchant  some  idea  as  to  what 
prolably  would  be  the  classification  of  tiie  goods  which  be  is  repre- 
senting. He  should  a)ao  be  able  to  keep  bis  firm  advised  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  invoicing,  packing,  etc.,  to  facilitate  entry.  It  is  true 
that  one  can  never  tell  just  what  duty  many  things  will  pay,  as  the 
classification  frequently  varies  and  is  often  arbitrary.  I  am  told  by 
commercial  travelers  tnat  seldom  are  things  classed  the  same  way  in 
any  two  custom-houses. 

The  importer  is  required  to  know  the  proper  custom-bouse  classifi- 
cation when  he  applies  for  entry,  and  if  ne  declares  an  article  under 
a  clarification  other  than  that  in  which  it  subsequently  passes  the 
inspector,  he  is  subject  to  double  duties  and  a  fine  of  10  per  cent  as 
well.  To  guard  against  this,  I  hear  that  the  Rio  clerks  of  commercial 
houses  are  about  to  establish  a  museum  of  samples  which  will  show 
tiie  accepted  custom-house  classification,  and  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily  rulings.  This  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  Rio  do  Janeiro,  but  other  points  will  suffer  a.s  usual. 

The  more  remote  a  port  of  entry  is  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  better 
it  is  to  pay  duties  and  fine  and  withdraw  the  goods,  and  subsequently 
take  the  case  to  Rio,  as  there  are  always  months  of  delay  and  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  attending  appeals.  If  the  goods  were  left 
in  the  euatom-housc,  not  only  would  there  be  the  loss  of  the  interest 
on  the  money  which  they  represent,  but  there  would  be  an  increasing 
monUily  cost  for  storage,  which  would  make  that  item  alone  cost 

'  See  Coniular  Reports,  No.  224,  May,  1899;  Advance  Shoeta,  No.  379,  March  21. 
'  See  Special  Consular  Reports,  Foreign  M&rkets  for  Americaa  Coal. 
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more  than  the  difference  in  duty,  and  added  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  goods  would  be  unsalable  when  withdrawn. 

Commercial  trayelera  should  know  that  samples,  'unless  rendered 
worthless,  pa;  duty  as  merchandise.  It  greatly  expedites  dispatch 
apoD  entering  the  country  to  have  a  complete  list  showing  name  and 
classification  ^y  tariff  of  each  article,  upon  which,  if  worthless  samples, 
a  small  tax  is  assessed  to  cover  expenses  of  examining,  and  if  consid- 
ered of  value,  duty  is  paid.  It  is  useful  to  know  that  any  sample  is 
considered  merchandise,  the  missing  part  of  which,  if  imported,  would 
complete  it.  Thus  one  of  a  pair  of  socks  is  treated  as  merchandise, 
but  a  sock  with  a  piece  cut  out  so  as  to  render  it  useless  would  be 
classified  as  "sample  without  value." 

Goods  once  dispatched  from  any  custom-house,  it  is  well  to  carefully 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  complete  list  furnished  the  custom-house, 
together  with  its  receipt  for  the  dispatch  of  the  same.  For,  upon 
leaving  one  port  foi'  another — though  only  national  boats  engaged  in 
coastwise  tntde  can  be  taken — -it  becomes  necessary  to  again  submit  s 
list  to  the  custom-boose  and  get  a  dispatch  therefrom  before  ^ents  of 
boats  will  receive  the  goods,  and  upon  arriving  at  destination,  the  goods 
will  be  tBkeu  to  the  custom-house  and  another  petition,  setting  forth 
full  information,  will  have  to  be  made,  and  perhaps  the  goods  will  be 
examined  in  accordance  therewith  before  thdy  can  be  removed. 

With  the  goods,  should  always  go  the  certified  list  sent  by  the  custom- 
house of  departure,  but  woe  to  him  whose  list  does  not  go  by  the  same 
boat,  as  then  he  will  have  no  end  of  annoyance,  with  no  recourse  for 
the  delays  occasioned. 

It  is  true  that  duty  is  paid  but  once,  but  each  time  the  samples  are 
dispatched,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a  custom-house  broker,  pay  various 
stiunp  taxes,  and  spend  considerable  time  in  getting  the  samples  under 
way  or  in  withdrawing  them.  Boats  are  fcied  if  they  take  samples 
wimout  proper  dispatch  and  other  than  as  freight,  and  this  also  causes 
great  inconvenience,  as  frequently  a  boat  arrives  without  space  for 
cargo,  but  with  room  for  passengers  and  their  baggie,  yet  the  drum- 
mer has  to  wait  until  a  boat  arrives  which  will  take  cargo. 

I  have  spoken  in  other  reports  about,  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing an  agency  at  any  one  Brazilian  city  and  filling  -orders  from  there 
for  other  ports  in  tne  same  country.  I  would  further  state  that  the 
restrictions  mentioned  above  as  to  samples  also  apply  to  general  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  one  district  to  another,  and  the  State  and  munici- 
pality frequently  step  in  and  demand  an  export  tax  on  foreign  and 
home  produced  articles.  These  taxes  are  frequently  nominal,  yet  they 
hamper  business  by  causing  delays  and  not  aUowing  one  place  to  have 
free  trade  intercourse  with  another. 

It  is  hard  for  foreigners  to  understand  why  any  article  once  in  the 
country  and  presumably  having  paid  duty,  as  it  is  free  from  the  cus- 
tom-house, can  only  be  shipped  by  national  boats,  which  do  only  coast- 
wise business,  and  has  to  be  entered  and  cleared  from  the  custom-house 
as  if  it  were  carried  by  foreign  boats. 

PEESENT  BUSKfESS  PH08PECT8. 

It  is  thought  that  business  will  be  considerably  better  with  the  new 
year.  Crops  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  the  yield  promises  to 
be  much  greater  and  the  prices  higher  than  for  some  time.    -  ^  -,  ,  I  -, 
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Coffee  is  more  than  3  cents  higher  than  it  was  titis  time  last  year, 
and  the  crop  will  be  larger;  cocoa  is  15  ahillings  per  bag  of  sixtymlos 
higher;  Uiere  has  been  a  good  yield  of  sugar,  with  prices  high  enough 
to  export,  while  last  year  Behia  had  to  import  for  her  own  consuiDption. 

The  oro{)  of  tobacco,  doubtless  Babia's  greatest  staple,  will  be  euor- 
mous  ami  of  good  quality.  The  price  will  of  necessity  be  low  on  account 
of  overproduction. 

At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  the  advances  abroad  in  prices  of  the 
articles  mentioned  make  the  milreis  prices  about  the  same,  if  not  a 
trifle  better,  than  they  were  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco, 
and  the  increased  production  will  make  up  for  the  loss  in  this  article. 
The  farmer  will  consequently  have  no  cause  to  complain  if  exchange 
would  remain  stationary,  but  that  is  beyond  prognostication. 

The  few  orders  which  drummers  have  recentiy  received  are  asked 
by  the  buyers  to  be  billed  at  once.  Word  has  gone  forth  that  the 
Government  intends  to  elevate  the  duty  payable  in  gold  to  20  per  cent, 
and  perhaps  to  even  25  per  cent,  and  it  behooves  mose  buying  to  get 
their  goods  through  the  custom-house  before  this  becomes  effective. 

OONSULAB  INVOICES. 

In  a  special  report  at  the  close  of  Ust  year'  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  with  the  going  into  effect  of  toe  new  customs  law  for  1900, 
consular  invoices  would  be  required  for  aU  imports  to  Brazil.  This 
law  was  enforced  for  a  timej  out  caused  so  much  confusion  in  the 
various  custom-houses  that  its  operation  was  soon  suspended.     At 

E resent,  the  Government  has  under  consideration  a  ^an  for  the  simpli- 
cation  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  these  invoices,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  perfected  and  promulgated,  the  law  will  ^ain  be  enforced. 

OTHER  TABIFF   BEOCI^TIONS. 

The  enforcing  of  the  section  of  the  recent  tariff  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  articles  containing  thereon  words  in  Portuguese 
unless  from  Portugal  and  requiring  the  language  thereon  to  be  the 
language  of  the  country  from  which  shipped,  has  been  delayed  from 
time  to  time,  mainly  tiirough  the  protest  of  various  Governments, 
though  it  may  be  enforced  at  any  time. 

This  would  hardly  affect  many  of  our  export  merchants,  because 
thev  have  never  realized  that  there  is  any  language  other  than  ours, 
and  for  that  reason  have  lost  trade,  but  it  will  hurt  great  trade-getting 
nations  like  England  and  Germany  and  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  local  importer  and  user. 

The  idea  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  force  the  consumption  of  many 
home  products,  which  alone  would  have  the  names  or  curections  in  a 
langu^e  known  to  the  common  people,  and  this,  with  the  high  duty 
whidi  decreases  the  demand  for  many  articles  of  foreign  mantmtcture, 
will  lessen  the  letters  of  exchange  bought  by  Brazil  and  consequently 
elevate  the  gold  value  of  the  milreia. 

With  a  high  exchange,  the  tariff  ceases  to  give  that  protection  to  the 
local  manufacturer  which  is  necessary  for  his  existence.  As  an  exam- 
ple, I  am  told  by  those  who  should  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods,  an  exchuige  of  10  pence  makes  foreign  competition 
possible,  and  14  pence  would  almost  close  the  national  miUs. 

■See  Consular  Keporls,  No.  234,  March,  ISOO;  Advance  Bheeta,  No.  64&''Febimilv  7- 
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I  have  several  times  pointed  oat  the  advantae^  which  would  accrue 
to  the  United  StAtes  by  having  banks  alone  thiB  coaat 

The  present  foreign  nanks  aU  seem  to  make  a  eood  dividend  for  their 
shareholders,  thouKii  they  do  little  of  banking  Susiness  as  we  know  it. 
They  are  concerned  chiefly  in  operations  in  exchange.  If,  in  the  fluc- 
tuationa,  a  branch  at  one  city  can  quote  a  slightly  different  i-ste  from 
otlier  branches,  their  profite  oecome  larger,  as  they  buy  or  sell  through 
that  branch  by  cable.  Of  course,  rapid  movements  in  exchange  can 
affect  even  banks,  but  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  oover  their  oper- 
ations than  are  private  iodividuals. 

The  banks  do  the  collecting  for  foreign  firms  selling  to  Babia,  and 
also  undertake  to  give  information  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  local 


rASSPOHTS. 

Passports  are  never  requested  by  Brazilian  authorities,  but  it  is 
always  well  for  anyone  coming  hero  to  have  one,  to  prove  identity 
should  any  trouble  arise. 

COHBIEBCIAL   TRAVELERS'   TAX. 

By  law,  the  municipality  exacts  a  tax  of  Rs.  50$000  ($8)  and  the  State 
a  tax  of  Rs.  150^000  (t34)  on  every  agent  or  commercial  traveler  com- 
ing here  to  do  business,  the  tax  to  m  paid  but  once  during  any  one 
fiscal  year.  As  most  of  the  travelers  have  commercial  houses  "here, 
said  to  be  acting  as  local  agents,  and  the  travelers  claim  to  be  showing 
goods  only  under  the  direction  of  these  agents,  the  tex  is  seldom  col- 
lected.    In  fact,  littie  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  enforce  payment. 

PENALTT  POSTAGE. 

Our  firms  continue  to  send  letters  addressed  to  Brazil  with  only  a 
2-cent  stemp  thereon  and  postals  with  a  1-cent  stamp,  and  as  a  result, 
double  postage  due  must  be  paid  at  t^is  end.  Often  the  letters  contain 
requests  for  mformation,  but  merchants  refuse  to  reply  on  account  of 
the  expense  to  which  they  have  already  been  put,  and  many  even  refuse 
to  take  penalty-postage  letters  from  uie  post-office. 

HOW   TO   DO   BUSINESS. 

Firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  Brazil  need  first  to  study  the  mar- 
ket and  become  acquainted  with  its  wishes  and  peculiarities.  A  good 
traveler  who  can  speak  Portuguese  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  circu- 
lars or  catalogues,  which  are  seldom  read  when  printed  in  Portuguese, 
the  language  of  the  country,  much  less  when  in  English,  which  is 
unknown.  It  is  surpiising  to  see  that  some  of  our  largest  firms  do 
not  realize  these  facts,  ana  also  the  fact  that,  though  the  consul  can 
and  will  furnish  specific  information,  it  is  outride  of  his  province  to 
act  as  drummer,  as  many  would  have  him  do.  If  our  firms  intend  to 
try  to  do  business  by  correspondence,  they  can  always  get  full  list^  of 
dealers  in  their  lines  from  the  consuls.  They  should  not  expect  firms 
to  write  them  first,  unless  for  some  novelty  unknown  elsewhere. 
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Competition  ia  really  too  strong,  with  the  great  number  of  Enclish 
and  Qerman  travelers  always  on  me  ground,  to  expect  to  do  mucE  by 
correspondence  except  along  a  very  few  special  lines. 

UGHTEBAOE. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  trade  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
wharreson  which  goods  from  trana- Atlantic  porta  can  be  landed.  All 
goods  must  be  put  into  lighters.  These  lighters  are  anchored  before 
the  custom-house  to  await  their  turn  to  discharge.  On  account  of  the 
decreased  volume  of  business  entering  the  custom-house,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  erection  of  two  new  hydraulic  cranes  permits  more 
work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  there  has  recently  been  little  demurrage  on 
lighters,  and  this  should  have  lowered  freight  charges,  as  it  is  now 
possible  to  get  a  lighter  alongside  of  the  custom-house  and  discharged 
upon  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  port. 

Extra  expenses,  though,  accrue  to  ships  by  their  not  putting  together 
such  things  as  are  required  to  be  dischaiged  at  the  castom^iouse 
instead  of  mixing  them  with  articles  which  must  be  discharged  at  the 
c^uays,  thus  causing  two  or  three  tripe  to  the  custom-house.  Each 
tune  a  lighter  goes  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  the  following  fees 
per  meter  len^rui  of  the  lighter  is  charged:  600  reis  gold  (33  cents),  if 
immediately  in  front  of  the  custom-house  or  the  quays,  and  100  reis  gold 
(5.4  cents)  for  each  workday  per  ton  register  if  discharging  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  regular  lignter  companies,  and  a  fourth  firm  with  a 
few  lighters  to  let.  The  companies  are  all  Independent  of  the  steam- 
ship lines,  except  that  one  national  company  is  preparing  to  do  its  own 
lighterage,  and  has  already  bought  a  tug  and  a  few  lighters  to  start 
with, 

The  cost  of  lighterage  is  paid  by  vessels  discharging  and  by  the 
exporter  for  vessels  loading.  The  present  tariff  is  as  follows,  the 
prices  being  in  the  fluctuating  paper  milreis: 
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All  lighters  for  loading  or  discharging  pay  Rs.  lOlOOO  ($1.60)  for 

Towage  of  lighters  from  the  custom-house  to  Agua  de  Meninos,  Re. 
lOtOOO  $1.60)  each,  and  to  the  jetly  of  the  Bahia  and  Sao  Francisco 
Railway  or  Cantagallo,  Rs.  20^000  (98.20)  each. 

Other  towage  is  done  by  special  arraDgement. 

1,  Exporters  are  allowed  three  daya  for  loading  on  shore  and  discbardng  on  hoard, 
and  Ht^smers  and  sailing  veeeels  are  allowed  three  days  for  loadii^  on  board  and  dis- 
char^ug  on  shore,  after  which  a  charge  of  Bs.  409000  (16.40)  demunage  per  dayand 
per  lighter  will  be  made. 

2.  Coneignees,  merchante,  or  individuals  who  order  lighters  will  be  held  r«A)on- 
rible  for  all  loBsea,  damages  to  lighters  or  cargo  which  may  arise,  not  only  nom 
defective  Htowage  or  from  overluadmg,  but  also  for  allowing  heavy  goode  to  be  thrown 
from  a  height  into  the  lighters,  thereby  dama^ng  the  same. 

3,  The  company  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  damage  caused  by  wind  or 
rain,  or  by  heat  of  the  son,  or  by  the  ligbtere  going  alongside  in  rough  weather,  or 
for  any  damage  caused  by  force  majeure. 

4.  An  extra  charge  of  its.  201000  {(3.20)  will  be  made  for  each  lighter  required  to 
work  after  6  p.  m.  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 

CUSTOM-HOUSE   WAREHOUSE   TAX. 

All  goods  entering  the  Bahia  custom-house  have  to  pay  a  warehouse 
tax,  and  this  tax  is  increased  in  per  cent  according  to  the  time  the  goods 
remain  io  the  warehouse.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
goods  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Heretofore,  it  has  taken  con- 
siderable time  to  get  anything  dispatched  from  the  custom-house,  but 
now,  on  account  of  the  decreased  volume  of  business,  it  is  possible  to 
remove  goods  within  two  weeks,  and  often  io  less  time. 

The  tf^  differs  at  different  custom-houses,  but  the  following  shows 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  collected  here:  Not  more  than  two  months,  1  per 
cent  per  month;  not  more  than  four  months,  2  percent  per  month; 
more  than  four  months,  3  per  cent  per  month  until  removed. 


The  health  of  Bahia  last  year  was  better  than  for  some  time.  There 
has  been  no  epidemic  except  that  of  measles.  The  improved  condition 
is  doabtiess  due  to  the  frequent  and  copious  rains(which,  on  account  of 
the  hilliness  of  the  place,  are  always  a  great  cleansing  agent)  and  also  to 
the  increased  attention  paid  by  the  authorities  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city. 

The  health  department  has  had  a  house-to-house  investigation,  and 
in  many  cases  has  ordered  sewer  connections  and  modern  water-closets 
and  forced  owners  to  paint  and  whitewash  premises  in  bad  condition; 
yet  there  is  chance  for  even  greater  improvement. 

During  the  year,  the  state  government  set  up  a  quarantine  station 
and  a  m^ern  disinfecting  plant  in  anticipation  of  tbe  arrival  of  the 
plague,  but  fortunately  it  has  not  had  to  be  used. 

A  municipal  bacteriological  laboratory  has  also  been  authorized,  but 
may  not  be  installed  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
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EXCHANQE. 


In  spite  of  the  predictioDs  made  last  year  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
there  nas  been  a  great  deal  of  Suctuation  in  exch&nge,  though  this  has 
been  brought  about  chieHy  by  speculation.  In  this  year's  report,  the 
minister  gives  the  plans  uf  the  gOTernment  for  the  elevation  of 
exchange,  and,  though  they  will  doubtless  accomplish  the  result 
intended,  opinion  seems  to  be  at  variance  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  policy  upon  the  people.  The  plan  is  to  decrease  the  supply  of 
coffee  and  increase  itsconsumption,  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  money 
outstanding,  and  increase  exports,  reduce  expenses,  and  increase 
revenue. 

The  minister  seems  to  think  that  already  the  policy  is  bearing  fruit, 
and  points  with  pride  to  the  commercial  treaties  recently  entered  into 
with  Italy  and  France,  whereby  Brazil's  coffee  is  given  special  privi- 
leges. He  also  calls  attention  to  the  already  incre^ed  pnce  of  coffee 
and  to  the  fact  that  duties  have  been  elevated  and  a  stamp  tax  put 
upon  most  articles  of  foreign  and  home  manufacture  untU  there  is 
considerable  revenue  flowing  into  what  had  heretofore  been  an  empty 
treasury. 

In  speaking  of  the  rise  in  exchange,  he  says:  "The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  and  the  expansion  of  the  value 
of  our  exports  are  the  material  factors  in  that  rise,  the  moral  factors 
being  rehabilitation  of  credit,  confidence  inspired  by  the  faithfulness 
with  which  our  obligations  have  been  met,  and  a  programme  of  honest 
and  economical  government  which  has  been  realized. ' 

The  minister  &rure»  that  the  present  coffee  crop  will  be  worth  at  least 
£84,000,000,  and  states  that  there  is  outstanding  Rs.  703,000,000$000, 
paper,  and  that  therefore  exchange  should  naturally  be  at  11.6  pence 
within  a  short  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  elevation  which 
confidence  in  the  government,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  gold 
duties,  should  produce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  ex<^nge 
for  each  month  since  July,  1900,  and  is  worthv  of  stud}',  showing,  m 
it  does,  the  extra  hardships  to  which  business  nas  been  subjected: 
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The  qaotatioDS  on  London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg  ar«  tho  bankti'  sell- 
ing rate  for  ninety  days'  sight  bills,  the  sight  rate  being  about  one- 
eighth  pen^  per  milreis  lower,  while  the  rJrte  on  New  York  is  always 
at  sight.  The  banks'  buying  rate  averages  about  one-eighth  penny 
per  milreis  higher  than  the  selling  rate. 

Any  attempt  to  review  the  exchange  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  would  De  incomplete  without  mentioning  the  mark^  changes 
which  the  great  fluctuations  brought  about,  beginning  with  the  close 
of  June  and  extending  through  July,  1900,  when  exchange  rapidly 
went  up  from  9^  pence  (18.3  cents)  to  14f  pence  (29.5  cents).  This 
for  a  fame  paralyzed  legitimate  busitiess,  ana  so  marked  was  the  rise, 
without  any  reduction  in  local  living  expenses,  that  banks  and-  other 
establishments  paying  gold  salaries  were  forced  to  reimburse  their 
employees  at  9  pence  (18  cents),  as  otherwise  their  actual  expenses 
would  have  exceeded  their  incomes.  This  was,  of  course,  the  same  as 
an  increase  in  the  gold  salaries,  which  would  already  have  seemed  high 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  plan  is  to  be  continued  until  rat«s  become 
more  settled. 

EXPORT   TAX. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  and  municipality  of 
Bahia  is  derived  from  the  export  tax.  The  st^e  has  inspectors  on  all 
vessels  to  see  that  nothing  goes  on  board  without  having  paid  duty. 
Besides  the  Bahia  state  and  city  tax,  each  exporter  has  to  pay  munici- 
pal taxes  at  the  point  of  origin  of  his  goods,  and  frequently  has  to  pay 
several  municipel  export  texes  before  he  gets  his  goods  afloat  for  a 
foreign  port. 

The  following  table  shows  the  basis  on  which  this  tax  is  this  year 
collected,  t^^ther  with  the  tax  decreed  for  state  purposes  for  1901 : 
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" 
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Other  prodocW  nol  men- 

Precloua  Mooes,  caibon. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tho  state  collects  2  per  eent  on  all  exports 
for  statistical  purposes,  and  another  small  fee,  which  varies  and  is 
called  "capatasia." 

The  value  upon  which  the  above  tax  is  assessed  is  published  each 
Saturday  at  noon  by  the  State  export  department  and  becomes  effect- 
ive the  following  Monday  at  the  commencement  of  business.  If  the 
value  is  a  decided  increase,  merchants  often  pay  for  dispateh  before 
business  closes  on  Saturday  and  have  until  tne  end  of  the  month  in 
which  to  embark  their  products.     If  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  have 
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not  embarked  everythiag  in  ftccord&nce  with  their  dispatch,  they  munt 
either  take  out  a  new  dispatch  or  petition  for  a  refund  of  such  part  as 
has  not  been  used,  or,  if  the  value  has  increased, '^y  to  the  State  the 
difference.  If  it  has  decreased,  they  lose  the  difference.  In  case  a 
refund  of  the  part  unused  is  desired,  the  State  deducts  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  for  expenses. 

The  value  given  by  the  State  is  ascertained  very  irregTilarly,  and  is 
frequently  so  much  m  advance  of  the  true  value  that  goods  can  not  be 
shipped  with  a  profit,  and  exporters  are  forced  to  wait  for  a  lower 
valuation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  State  from  exports  for 
the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1900,  inclusive: 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Ra.  17,451*504  (*2,792)  were  collected  on 
monozite  sand,  being  the  special  tax  at  £1  per  ton. 


STATE   FINABOES. 


In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Babia, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  on  May  28,  1900,  when  the  new 
governor  was  inaugurated,  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  State 
owed: 
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PORT   CHAROBS. 


All  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port  to  discharge  o 
ir  passengers  are  required  to  pay  the  following  fees: 


take  on  cargo 
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The  following  fees  are  payable  in  paper  milreiu:  Hospital  dues,  for 
each  member  of  the  crew,  £s.  l$t>20  (31  cents);  lazaretto  dues,  for 
each  member  of  crew,  640  reis  (10.2  cents);  a  tax  of  Rs.  6$000  (9.6  cents) 
for  each  maat;  a  stamp  tax  of  Rs.  7$900  (12. 6  cents)  for  cloarance  cer- 
tificate; and  if  thereseel  takes  cargo,  a  tax  of  Rs.  4|000(6.4ceQte),  and 
10  per  cent  for  each  Bs.  1,000|000  ((16)  of  freight  chafes. 

POBT  BDUia   AND   BXlOITLATIdNa 

The  following  are  the  latest  port  rules  and  regulations,  and  should 
be  observed  by  all  vessels  entermg  the  fiahia  harbor: 

AancLi  1.  No  nuuter  abidl  allow  any  creit  to  go  alongside  hie  veeael  before  it  baa 
beCD  visited  by  bealtb  offlcera,  police  of  port,  and  cuBtom-house  officere,  after  which, 
and  until  leaving  port,  only  the  following  crafts  mbject  to  flecallEation  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  alongside: 

Fint.  Ciafte  for  the  purpose  of  tAking  off  pBesen^rB. 

Becond.  Crafts  beloi^iing  to  men-of-war  of  the  ship's  nationalitT. 

Third.  Ci&fts  beloi^mK  to  Brazilian  nten-of-war,  as  detcrmisea  by  law. 

Fourth.  Crafts  belong&g  to  tbe  harbor  master,  health  department,  and  those 
having  cnstom-hooao  permits. 

Abt.  2.  On  entering  the  port  at  anv  hour,  day  or  night,  masters  should  anchor  at 
the  inner  port  near  the  guard  boat,  which  lies  in  the  anchorage  gronnde,  or  wherever 
he  may  be  ordered  to  anchor. 

Art.  3.  Masters  sliall  keep  during  the  night,  in  a  prominent  place,  a  lighted  lantern 
at  the  hcdsht  of  6  meters,  more  or  less,  above  the  deck. 

AsT.  4.  Masters  shall  present  to  the  guarda-mor,  or  his  assiBtant,  or  the  officer 
snbstituting  him,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  visit,  his  clearance,  manifests,  and  a 
list  of  any  merchandise  that  he  may  have  on  board  not  mentioned  in  the  manifest, 
a  list  of  passengers  and  their  ba^foge,  together  with  the  (dgnature  of  each  passenger, 
a  list  of  surplus  stores  and  provisions  t^at  he  has  on  boud,  and  any  other  papers 
that  may  be  retguired. 

Abt.  5.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  deliver  the  list  of  stores  at  the  time  of  visit,  it  must 
be  presented  within  furty-eight  houra,  and  must  contain  all  the  provisions  and  ship's 
stores  requisite  tor  the  vessel,  the  crew,  or  the  passengers,  and  specif  the  quality 
and  quantity,  number,  weizht,  or  dimensionB  and  description  of  eocn  package  as 
well  as  of  its  contents.  In  this  listmust  not  be  included  articles  notint«nded  for  the 
use  of  the  ship  or  the  maintenance  of  the  crew  afld  passengers. 

Abt.  6.  Consolar  seals  must  not  be  broken  nor  the  closed  manifests  opened. 

Abt.  7.  The  master  is  subject  to  fines  for  any  falsification  or  substitution  of  any 
sheet  of  the  manifest  for  erasures  or  corrections  made  after  receiving  the  same  from 
the  consnlar  agent,  in  addition  to  being  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  forgery 
under  the  penal  law. 

Abt.  8.  Vague  or  false  declarations  made  at  the  time  of  visit,  with  a  view  of  justi- 
fyii^  errors  or  faults  in  the  manifest,  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Art.  9.  Veeeels  carrying  powder  or  dynamite  will  have  to  discharge  in  the  outer 
anchoring  ground,  and  must  keep  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  foremast  a  red  flag  as 
long  as  the  explosive  articles  remain  on  board. 

^rr.  10.  On  the  same  day,  or  within  twenty-four  working  hours  of  entering,  the 
master  must  appear  before  the  inspector  of  the  custom-house  to  confirm  the  decla- 
rations that  he  may  have  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  visitinK  entry. 

Abt.  11.  At  the  tJme  of  confirming  bis  declarations,  as  specified  in  article  10,  the 
master  will  be  allowed  to  make  any  further  declarations  relating  to  any  difference  in 
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caieu,  and  each  declontiona  will  at  the  proper  time  be  considered  by  the  inspector 
and  allowed,  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumetsnces  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  Within  thiee  days  of  the  ship's  entry,  translations,  or  true  copies  of  the 
manifest  in  duplicate,  in  Portuguese,  must  be  presented  to  the  inspector  of  the  cua- 
tom-house,  in  accordance  with  the  foima  anpphed.    Such  translatioDB  must  be  made 

>n  the  part  ol  the 
cnstom-house  must  be  obeyed. 

Art.  14.  The  masters,  omceis,  and  crew  must  pass  the  gnard  boat  when  gcdng  on 
shore,  or  when  going  from  their  vessel  to  another  that  may  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  custom-house,  Doth  when  going  and  returning. 

Art.  16.  Vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  must  have  the  jib  boom  r^ged  in. 

Airr.  IS.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  seals  placed  by  the  custom-houae  officers  on 
the  hatches  and  any  other  places  remain  intact 

Akt,  17.  Ship's  iJoats  are  not  allowed  oat  after  gun  fire  unless  for  some  extraordi- 
nary reason  that  ma;  be  justified. 

.^jTr.  18.  Boats  are  not  allowed  to  pass  among  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  after  gun 
fire. 

Art*.  19.  All  vtwsels  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  gnna  or  salute  without  permission 
of  the  (nptain  of  ^e  port.  . 

Art.  20.  In  the  loaning  and  discharging  ground,  no  fires  on  board  are  allowed  after 
gun  fire,  except  the  light  in  a,  closed  Ifuitem  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel. 

Art.  21.  The  masters  must  be  pereonalty  present  at  the  nnloading  of  their  vessels 
or  be  represented  by  some  competeniperson  who  can  give  any  Deceeearr  explanation. 

Art.  22.  Masters  must  not  allow  the  shipment,  transshipment,  or  unloadmg  of  any 
mercbandlae,  package,  or  ballast  without  an  order,  dispatch,  or  permit  from  the 
cuatom-boose. 

Art.  23.  Masters  must  advise  the  custom-house,  either  personally  or  by  repreeeota- 
tive,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  have  finished  the  discharge  of  their  vessels 
in  order  that  the  neceseary  visit  may  be  immediatelv  made.  On  this  occasion,  amas- 
ter  or  his  Tepresentatdve  must  be  present  and  have  all  of  the  compartments  of  the  bold 
and  cabin  open. 

Art.  24.  The  master  or  his  icpresentative,  on  receiving;  on  board  any  package  or 
merchandise  for  exportation,  will  pass  a  receipt  on  the  dispatch  which  accompanies 
the  goods,' and  on  the  same  day,  or  on  the  foUowuuday  at  the  latest,  he  will  send 
this  dispatch  to  the  port  guard  tuid  take  his  recdpt  for  same. 

Art.  26.  Masters  can  not  receive  on  board  goods  intended  or  digpatched  for  other 
vessels. 

Art.  26.  For  the  violation  of  any  of  these  instructions,  there  will  be  imposed  fines 
from  Its.  101000(16  cents)  to  Rs.  5001000  ($8),  loss  of  merchandise  and  other  penal- 
ties, according  to  the  circumstances,  conditions,  and  nature  of  the  case. 

ANCRORIKO  OBOUNDS. 

Akt.  27.  ThereareintheportofBabiatwoanchorin^grounds  for  merchant  vessels, 
viz:  One  for  vesels  entering  the  harbor  or  putting  ih  from  necessity  or  maritime 
accident,  another  for  vessels  discharging  and  loading. 

Art.  2S.  The  anchoring  ground  for  foreign  venels  entering  the  port  is  between  the 
Fort  Gamgoa  and  that  of  B.  Mareello. 

Artt.  29.  In  the  loading  and  discharging  grounds  vessels  must  drop  two  anchors. 

Art.  30,  All  vessels  in  the  different  anchoring  grounds  must  give  moturiassigtanoe 
in  takineup  and  leaving  their  berths,  such  as  taking  a  tow  hne,  slackening  chains 
in  case  of  some  unforeseen  event,  etc. 

06«erraJtoru. — In  case  of  sickness  on  board,  the  master  will  hoist  the  flag  of 
nationality  of  his  vessel  on  the  top  of  the  foremast  until  the  doctor  of  the  port  attends 
to  the  matter. 

All  guards,  tally  clerks,  and  officers  of  the  custom-house  are  forbidden  to  receive, 
under  any  pretext,  fe«s  or  pay  from  captains,  ship  oonaigneee,  steamer  agents,  or 
other  persons  interested  in  ship  clearance  and  dispatch  of  goods. 
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Export*  from  January  I  to  Jiate  30, 1. 
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During  the  past  six  months,  Para  has  undergone  a  serious  crisis,  and 
the  forward  movement  in  every  line  of  enterprise  and  industry  haa 
been  checked.  The  Brazilian  banks  have  closed,  leaving  a  clear  field 
to  the  British  banks,  which  immediatelv  stiffened  money  rates. 

The  Brazilian  Grovernment  promised  relief,  but  refused  to  permit 
the  issue  of  paper  monej^.  As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  it  is 
said  that  the  price  of  city  property  has  been  reduced  more  tbaa  one- 
half.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  golden  opportunity  to  purchase  rubber 
lands  at  a  very  considerable  reduction  from  old  prices.  Osish  to-day 
will  go  ten  times  as  far  as  I  have  ever  known,  mnk  rates  range  from 
6  to  7  per  cent  per.  month. 

Exchange  is  very  unsteady.  In  July,  it  touched  the  highest  for  the 
year,  14i;  the  lowest  was  7;  at  present  itis  about  10. 

IBOaGBATIOII. 

There  arrived  this  week  an  Italian  steamer  Harger  than  any  steamer 
1  have  seen  in  this  harbor)  with  over  thirteen  hundred  immigi-ants  for 
the  rubber  belt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Purus  and  its  affluents.  The 
rush  to  the  extreme  Upper  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  has  been  marked 
of  late;  and  if  the  large  inflow  of  immigration  can  be  accepted  as  a 
guide,  an  increase  in  the  next  rubber  crop  should  be  expected.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  France  are  sending  a  number  of  the  immigrants; 
others  come  from  southern  Brazil. 


The  scarcity  of  coal  throughout  this  consular  district  is  noticeable, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  an  inflow  of  coal  at  this  port  from  tlw 
United  States.  This  is  becoming  quite  a  prominent  coal  station. 
Some  400  steamers  ply  between  Para,  the  tipper  Amazon,  and  the 
outer  world.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  here  to  handle  coal  on  a 
large  scale. 

POOr-WEAB. 

Well-informed  foreigners  here  are  quick  to  recognize  the  superiority' 
of  our  shoes.  These  are  sold  in  Pai-a,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale. 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  general  line  of  foot-wear  would  be  successful, 
provided  some  concerted  effort  were  made.  Patent-leather  and 
enamel  oxfords  would  have  a  sale,  if  they  were  of  light  weight. 
Novelties,  not  necessarily  the  finest,  are  the  goods  to  select  for  this 
market.  The  very  cheapest  shoe  here  brings  30  milreis  (equivalent  to 
¥6),  and  the  prices  range  up  to  80  milreis,  or  fl6. 

TEXTHiE   HABKET. 

Quiet  prevails  in  the  dry  goods  and  dress  goods  lines.  What 
activity  exists  in  textiles  is  centered  at  the  mills,  not  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Para.  I  give  below  a  list  of  dress  goods  and  hosiery  popular 
in  this  market,  as  xurnished  by  a  leading  Para  merchant: 

Rough-faced  goods  have  shown  the  most  popularity  for  fall.  Plaida 
have  had  markwi  success.  Cr^pons  are  looked  upon  as  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  vogueindefinitely.  Plainfabricshavesecured  an  excellent  foot- 
hold.    Fancy  backs  are  wanted.     Buyers  are  searching  the  nuu-ket 
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for  rough  ^oods  and  are  willing  to  pav  stiff  prices.  Ladies'  fancy 
hosiery  lias  been  popular;  also  !l^nch  plaids  and  embroidered  clocks. 
Medium  flashy  grades  are  worn. 

It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  remark  on  the  part  of  observers  that 
United  States  dry  goods  are  steadily  gaining  m  favor  with  the  Para 
merchants,  to  the  disadvantt^e  of  European  products.  A  quaotity  of 
our  goods  is  exhibited  by  one  of  the  leading  establishmeats,  labeled 
"Americano,"  Among  other  articles  are  ducks,  prints,  ginghams, 
plaids,  and  dress  goods. 

The  strong  foothold  American  mannfacturers  have  secured  in  this 
consular  district  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  the  carrying  camc- 
i^  of  the  two  steamship  lines  now  plying  between  Para  and  New 
York,  which  three  years  back  made  one  trip  only  per  month.  In  1898, 
they  increased  it  to  two  trips,  and  in  189d,  our  commerce  necessitated 
another  increase  to  three  monthly  trips.  In  order  to  meet  the  present 
requirements,  they  have  established  a  weekly  service,  with  freight- 
carrying  capacity  five  times  as  large  as  two  years  ^o. 

CATTLE   INDUSTBT. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  arrival  of  several  shiploads  of  cattle 
from  the  United  States.  This  waa  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bubonic  plague  cut  off  Buenos  Ayres  trade.  It  is  said  that  American 
beef  is  very  much  dearer  than  Buenos  Ayres  meat,  though  the  latter 
ia  not  nearly  as  good. 

FLOUR  AND   FOOD   PBODUCT8. 

While  the  competition  in  flour  is  sharp,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  is  all  from  the  United  States,  flour  from  no  other  country  being  usied 
in  this  market.  We  have  a  broad  field  here  in  this  line,  with  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  typewriting  machines,  refilled 
petroleum  oil,  firecrackers,  and  canned  preserves.  Shiploads  of  lum- 
ber are  coming  this  way  constantly,  and  there  are  (quantities  of  Amer- 
ican drugs  in  this  market,  including  patent  medicines,  etc  Most  of 
the  hardware  merchants  carry  a  genei"al  line  of  our  products.  There 
are  no  sales  at  all  of  bicycles.  Whiskies,  brandies,  and  beers,  of 
American  manufacture  take  well,  but  no  wines.  American  stationery  is 
being  introduced.  Sawmills  and  sugar  mills  are  winning  the  trade, 
and  the  demand  for  them  has  just  begun  to  be  supplied.  There  is  a 
good  market  for  leather;  also  for  door  and  window  frames.  Our 
plows  and  reapers  as  well  as  labor-saving  implements  are  very  popular. 


The  four  ice  factories  in  Para  are  under  the  man^ementof  one  com- 
pany, and  the  price  has  been  doubled,  which  places  tne  product  beyond 
the  reach  of  many. 

A  project  for  a  cooperative  ice  company,  to  furnish  artificial  ice  at 
reasonable  prices,  would  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  this  com- 
munity. .  Tne  citizens  of  Para  are  ready  to  patronize  a  schooner  selling 
ice  OD  the  piers.  I ,-. 
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RENTING    LI6HTBRS. 

The  lack  of  epace  at  the  Fara  custom-house,  which  prevents  goods 
being  received  as  they  arrive,  has  created  a  demand  for  lighters. 
Twenty-five  lighters  conld  be  kept  in  constant  use  at  this  port  alone,  to 
say  nothing  about  Manaoa,  where  the  same  conditions  prevail.  At 
present,  quantities  of  goods  are  unloaded  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  exposed  to  rain  and  other  damage,  entailing  ^eat  loss  to  the 
owner.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  flour  and  other  Ainencan  products  are 
at  this  moment  lying  without  shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  wharf. 

RDBBEB  CBOF. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  rubber  sold  at  the  highest  figure  ever 
attained.  After  exhibiting  strength  for  a  long  period,  the  market  weot 
to  pieces. 

The  new  rubber  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year's. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  there  entered  this  port  26,881  tons 
of  rubber,  against  25,374  in  1898-99,  and  of  this  amount  12,474  tons 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  14,407  to  Europe. 

The  city  oJE  Maoaos  promises  to  compete  sharply  with  Para  as  a  ship- 
ping point  to  the  outer  world.  The  repairing  or  the  cable  is  nearing 
completion,  and  it  is  said  that  two  banking  institutions,  with  English 
capital,  are  soon  to  be  established.  If  the  scheme  whicn  has  been  on 
foot  for  some  time  past  is  realized — the  building  of  the  short  though 
important  railway  from  the  Guianas  to  Manaos,  with  branches  to 
Venezuela,  a  distance  of  only  some  77  miles — the  movement  of  traffic 
would  be  immensely  facilitated.  One  of  these  roads  is  well  on  the 
way  to  completion,  but  the  promoters  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
continue  the  work  on  a  large  scale.  I  think  this  could  be  purchased 
on  advantageous  terms. 

This  project  would-  be  more  widely  appreciated  by  the  outer  world 
if  it  were  known'what  benefite  would  accrue  from  opening  up  this  rich 
territory. 

The  railway  will  pass  through  thick  belts  of  unexplored  forests  ot 
rubber  and  of  valuable  woods,  mcluding  acapu,  pao  amarello,  cupiuba, 
mackaranduba,  jacaranda,  mahogany,  eoony,  walnut,  cedar,  rosewood, 
hickory,  red  oatc,  white  oak,  black-jack,  ete.  The  products  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  will  also  be  carried  by  the  road. 

With  this  new  line  of  railway,  saving  seven  days  in  transit,  Manaos 
will  capture  the  Upper  Amazon  trade. 
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ISLAND  RCBBER. 
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K.  K.  KENNEDAr,  C<mKul. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

I  have  to  report  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  which  is  said  to  be 
controlled  chiefly  by  foreign  capitalists,  to  be  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Amazonas,  with  a  capital  stock  of  500  contos — 
equivalent  to  $100,000  in  United  States  gold.  The  object  of  this  com- 
pany is  to  erect  four  large  steam  laundries,  with  headquarters  at  Para 

<  Of  2,205  pounds. 
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aod  with  braDcb  offices  located  at  Maranham  aad  Maoaos,  Brazil,  and 
at  Iquitos,  Peru,  some  three  thousand  miles  above  Para. 
Toe  most  ioteresting  feature  in  regard  to  tins  scheme  is  that  the 
-  contract  to  build  and  put  the  machinerr  in  working  order  was  placed  in 
the  United  States.  Ground  was  broken  some  two  weeks  since,  and 
the  work,  which  is  well  under  way,  is  being  pushed  with  energy  mider 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Wilhelmi,  a  skilled  mechanic  from  Phil- 
adelphia. 

FINANCIAL   CRISIS  IN   PAKA. 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the 
financial  condition  of  Para  merchants. 

The  price  of  rubber,  the  chief  product  in  the  Amazon  valley,  con- 
tinues steadily  downward,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  exchange  is  risinc. 

Nine  leading*  houses  closed  their  doors  in  one  day  recenuy,  and  toe 
situation  is  becoming  alarming. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  convincing  illustration  could  not  well  be 
given  of  the  paralyzed  financial  condition  of  Para  and  Manaos  than 
13  revealed  by  a  glance  at  the  existing  state  of  affairs  at  the  custom* 
house  here. 

I  am  informed  by  high  authority  that  merchandise  ^gregating 
upward  of  5,000  contos-— equivalent  to  $1,000,000— is,  by  force  m 
necessity,  held  for  duties. 

In  strict  accordance  with  custom-house  regulations,  duties  on  al! 
merchandise  must  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the  time  received, 
otherwise  it  is  sold  at  public  auction.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  the 
officials,  after  advertising,  offered  all  these  goods  for  sale,  but  failed  to 
find  any  purchasers.  This  is  one  reason  given  for  not  being  able  to 
discharge  steamers  promptly  as  they  arrive.  I  am  pleased  to  report, 
however,  that  this  congestion  will  probably  be  relieved  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  days  ago,  a  trained  custom-house  inspector  was  sent 
here  by  the  federal  government,  with  instructions  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  goods  by  the  custom-house  officials  to 
merchants  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  to  inaugurate  an.  up-to- 
date  system,  which  will  enable  port  officers  to  receive  cargoes  promptly 
upon  the  discha^e  of  steamers. 

The  State  of  Para  is  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  i;i,000j^000 
sterling,  or  $5,000,000,  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  government  offers 
6  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  the  loan  not  to  extend  beyond  twenty 
years.  The  credit  offered  will  be  the  mortgage  or  actual  transfer  of 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  improved  lauds  and  the  practical  control 
of  complete  custom-house  returns,  or  as  much  thereof  as  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest.  Full 
particulars  of  this  loan  may  be  had  from  the  governor  of  this  State. 
K,  K.  Kenneday,  Oonmil. 

Paha,  Novettiher  ^,  1900. 


PBRNAMBUCO. 

The  consular  district  of  Pernambuco  embraces  the  States  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Ceara,  Kio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahiba,  and  Alagoas,  the 
capitals  and  porbj  of  entry  for  the  several  States  being,  in  order,  as 
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followa;  Pernambuco  {or  Recife),  Ceara,  Natal,  Parahiba,  aud  Maoeio. 
There  are  at  present  United  States  consular  agents  at  all  of  these  ports 
except  Parahiba,  Tvhere  no  agency  exists. 

Pernambuco,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  is  most 
favorably  situated,  lying  at  latitude  8°  3'  37"  south  and  longitude 
34*^  51'  64"  west.  The  real  name  of  this  city  is  not  Pernambuco,  but 
Recife,  taking  ita  name  from  a  great  reef  which  extends  along  the 
ocean  for  many  miles  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast,  this  reef  being 
sufficiently  elevated  at  this  point  to  form  within  a  beautiful  harbor. 
On  top  of  this  reef,  which  is  of  coral  formation,  and  which  rises  barely 
above  the  water  at  high  tide,  has  been  built  a  wall,  the  latter  having 
been  constructed  by  the  Dutch  at  the  time  this  part  of  Brazil  was  pos- 
sessed by  that  nation,  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  The  breakwater 
thus  formed  reaiata  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  waves,  and  gives  absolute 
security  within  to  vessels  visiting  this  port. 

The  city  of  Pernambuco,  or  Recife,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  or  oldest  portion  is  that  nearest  the  harbor,  and,  as  stated,  took 
the  name  of  Recife.  This  part  of  the  city  lies  on  a  long  tongue  of 
land,  or  peninsula,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  Brazil.  Two 
good-aized  rivers,  spanned  by  handsome  and  well-constructed  bridges, 
trisect  the  city.  The  mean<lerings  of  these  rivers  give  Pernambuco  a 
picturesque  appearance,  and  it  has,  on  this  account,  been  given  the 
name  of  the  South  American  Venice. 

Santo  Antonio,  another  section  of  the  city,  is  an  island,  being  con- 
nected with  the  other  portions  of  the  town  by  bridges.  This  section 
cont^ns  the  governor's  palace,  law  courts,  engineering  schools,  theater, 
State  prison,  and  public  gardens.  The  third,  or  southern  section,  ia 
called  Boa  vista,  meaning  good  view. 

Recife,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  is  much  more  foreign  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  other  sections.  Its  streets,  for  the  most  part,  are 
very  narrow,  many.of  them  being  not  more  than  15  or  20  feet  in  width. 
The  city  has  a  very  fair  street-car  service  and  the  cars  are  nearly  always 
crowded.  They  are  drawn  entirely  by  mules,  electric  power  not  yet 
having  been  extended  to  the  transit  system  here.  The  rare  charged  is 
300  reis,  equivalent  to  about  3  or  4  cents  of  United  States  money. 


Aside  from  three  suburban  lines  of  railway  (all  steam),  employed 
principally  to  transport  business  men  residing  outside  the  city  limits 
proper  to  and  from  the  city,  there  are  three  lines  of  I'ailway  reaching 
into  the  interior,  each  about  150  miles  in  length.  Theseare  the  Recife 
and  San  Francisco  Railway,  jointly  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment and  English  capitalists;  the  Great  Western  Brazilian  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  controlled  exclusively  by  the  English;  and  the  Per- 
nambuco Central  Railway,  running  through  the  center  of  the  State. 
-These  railroads  pass  through  the  cotton  and  sugar  belts  and  generally 
do  a  flourishing  freight  and  passenger  business. 

BAKKlNQ   INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

Pernambuco  has  five  banking  institutions,  some  of  them  very  large 
concerns.  These  are  the  London  and  River  Plate,  Ijondon  and  Bra- 
zilian (both  English  iostitutions),  Bank  of  Pemambaoo,  Brazilian 
Savings,  and  Baim  of  Recife.  /  -  r 
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There  are  numerous  fine  wholesale  houses  in  the  old  section  of  the 
city,  this  portion  of  Pernambuco  being  devoted  nearly  entirely  to 
large  commercial  business.  It  is  here  tfiit  the  banks,  telegraph  offices, 
brokers,  ship  companies'  offices,  sugar  and  cotton  warehouses,  custom- 
house, post-office,  etc.,  are  located,  the  great  majority  of  the  retail 
business  being  conducted  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridges,  in  the  newer 
portions  of  the  city. 

SUBUABINE   TELEGKAPH  3UNBa 

Pernambuco  undoubtedly  now  takes  first  rank  as  a  cable  station  in 
South  America,  and  has  lately  made  material  improvements  in  its  sub- 
marine telegraphic  service.  It  now  has  no  less  than  eight  cable  lines 
to  various  parte  of  the  world.  There  were  formerly  three  cable  com- 
panies here,  but  recently  two  of  them  were  consolidated.  The  present 
companies  are  the  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Limited  (English),  and 
the  South  American  Cable  Company. 

The  first-named  company  has  a  veiy  complete  system,  and  is  just 
completing  two  or  three  new  lines  to  Brazilian  ports.  One  of  these 
is  a  through  line  to  Para;  another  to  Para,  touching  at  local  points; 
and  still  another  to  Bio  de  Janeiro.  It  now  hasdistinct.lines  running 
to  Para,  Ceara,  Bio,  Bahia;  two  to  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Veixie  Islands, 
and  one  to  Europe  via  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Several  of  these  cables  are 
duplexed,  while  another  line  to  Rio  will  .be  triplicated  to  Montevideo, 
These  lines  are  constructed  according  to  the  latest  scientific  improve- 
ments, and  some  of  them  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  200  letters  a 
minute  both  ways.  The  rate  for  messages  from  here  to  New  York,  via 
Europe,  is  about$1.15  per  word.  The  Western  company  has  an  office 
force  of  about  fifty  people  constantly  employed  here.  The  South 
American  cable  line  touches  several  South  American  points,  going 
thence  to  the  Canary  Islands;  Cadiz,  Spain;  and  Africa. 

OTHER  DI^rBICI  FOBT8. 

Ceari,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ceari  and  an  im^rtant  seaport,  is 
a  beautiful  and  healthful  city  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  boasts 
of  a  fine  trade.  It  has  an  electric-light  system  and  is  well  to  the  hont 
in  all  improvements. 

Natal,  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
is  a  town  of  about  10,000  population,  and  is  an  important  trade  center. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Biver  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  a  tributary  of  tiie 
ocean,  and  is  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

Parahyba,  the  capital  and  most  populous  town  of  the  State  of  Para- 
hyba,  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  Parahyba  River,  13  miles 
south  of  Cabcdcllo,  which  is  the  seaport  and  which  also  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Biver  Parahyba.  Cabedello  is  one  of  the  finest  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  is  connected  with  Parahyba  by  a  line  of  railway. 
The  custom-house  is  located  at  Parahyba,  although  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  its  transfer  to  Ciibedello. 

Macei6,  the  capita)  and  leading  city  of  the  State  of  Alagdas,  is  an 
enterprising,  thrifty  place  of  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
a  short  distance  from  the  port  of  Jaragu&,  between  which  pUces  there 
is  coDunimication  by  botu  steam  railway  and  horse  cars.  It  is  an 
unportant  commercial  and  trade  center,  its  chief  enMrts  being  sugar 
and  cotton.  Macei6  has  several  fine  pablio  buildings  and,  on-  (he 
whole,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Brazilian  cities.  ^' 
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CHIEF   PBODnorS  OF  DISTRICT. 

The  chief  prodacte  of  this  comular  district,  of  which  shipmente  are 
made  to  home  and  forei^  ports,  are  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  sheep 
and  ^oat  skins,  all  of  theue  industries  being  carried  on  extensively  ana 
furnishing  a  large  export  trade.  Other  articles  of  export,  though  to 
a  comparatiTely liinited  extent,  are  rum,  alcohol,  manicoba,  and  manga- 
beira  rubber  (differing  from  the  Par&  rubber  and  produced  extensively 
in  the  state  of  Cear£),  cai-nadba  wax,  gum  copal,  coffee,  and  orchids. 
The  products  last  named  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  exports, 
but  iQ  some  of  them  there  is  a  growing  trade  and  a  consequent  tendency 
toward  increase  of  production. 

.  Other  products  raised  in  abundance,  but  mostly  consumed  as  home- 
food  supply,  are  vegetables,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  radishes,  mandioca  (which  latter  is  tne 
chief  staple  food  article  of  this  section  of  Brazil),  quiabo,  machiche, 
■■  bread  fruit,  etc.  Tropical  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  grown  here, 
consisting  of  bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  cocoanutfi,  mangoes,  aba- 
cates,  guavas,  sapotilhas^  and  many  others.  !None  of  these  are  exported 
in  any  quantity,  except  pineapples,  which  areof  particularly  fine  quality. 

Beef,  mutton,  porlc,  and  poultry  arc  produced  in  suMcient  quantity 
for  local  needs,  though  enormous  shipments  of  codfish  and  jerked  beef 
are  received  here,  these  articles  being  used  extensively  by  the  poorer 
classes,  both  in  the  city  and  country. 

■      LOCAL  BUNDFACrUItEB   OF  PBBHAMBDCO. 

The  city  of  Pernambuco,  while  in  no  sense  a  large  manufacturing 
center,  has  a  number  of  well-appointed  and  thrifty  industrial  concerns 
of  various  kinds,  giving  employment  to  many  jKXjple  and  turning  out 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year  products  that  aggregate  millions  of  dollars. 
Chief  of  these,  of  course,  are  the  sugar  factories,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  located  in  the  city  proper,  but  in  the  outlying  sugar  dis- 
tricts, and  cotton  presses  and  factonee,  the  latter  for  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  bags,  waste,  etc.  Other  industries  are  two 
large  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  with  improved  machinery;  two 
factories  for  making  playing  cards,  in  which  1,200  people  are  said  to 
be  employed;  a  large  glass  factory,  turning  out  good  table  and  domes- 
tic glassware;  two  st^m  shoe  factories,  as  well  as  many  smaller  fac- 
tories, the  shoe  industry  being  an  important  one  here,  4,000  work 
people  subsisting  by  it;  one  stocking  factory;  two  hat  factories;  one 
watch  factory,  tte  material  for  which  is  imported;  one  anuff  factory; 
two  perfumeiT  factories;  one  powder  factory;  six  soap  factories; 
twelve  liquor  factories;  four  distilleries;  one  furniture  factory;  three 
cotton -seed-oil  factories;  five  candle  factories;  two  small  glove  fac- 
tories; one  animal  charcoal  factory;  one  picture-frame  factory;  one 
ice  factory;  one  cardboard  factory;  one  necktie  factory;  one  biscuit 
factory;  one  cement  factory,  lately  startedj  three  tomato  canning  fac- 
tories: one  glazed-tile  factory;  brick  and  tile  works;  two  lithographic 
establishmente;  several  machine  shops  and  foundries,  and  railroad 
shops. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 48 
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OOnON-BEED   OIL. 

A  compar&tively  new  industry  established  here,  and  one  that  promises 
to  develop  into  considerable  importance,  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  for 
several  years,  butwithoutmodernmethodsandmachinery.  Recently, 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cottou-seed  oil  was  started  here  by  a 
New  York  firm,  the  plant  being  installed  with  the  most  improved 
machinery,  all  irom  the  United  States,  and  experienced  men,  who 
were  engi^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  one  of  our 
Southern  States,  being  placed  in  chaise.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
has  been  ^eatly  increased,  and  the  quuity  of  the  oil  much  improved 
by  the  euhstitutiou  of  the  American  for  the  English  methods.  The 
bulk  of  the  product  is  shipped  to  Liverpool. 

POPUI^TION,  HBALTHFUTJJESe,  ETC. 

The  estimated  population  of  (be  city  of  Pernauibuco  and  suburbs  is 
190,000,  though  a  careful  census  would  hardly  substantiate  that  esti- 
mate. Few  buildings  are  being  erect«d,  either  for  business  or  resi- 
dence purposes,  this  being  accounted  for  by  the  general  dullness 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  city,  as  registered  in  the  shade,  is  about  S'l'^  F.  during  the 
summer  or  dry  season,  and  81°  during  the  rainy  or  winter  season, 
which  latter  usually  extends  from  April  to  August.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  70  inches,  but  this  greatly  varies. 

Pernambuco  enjoys  the  'reputation,  and  undoubtedly  deservedly  so, 
of  being  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  healthful  seacoast  city  in 
Brazil,  it  being  least  subject  of  any  of  the  large  cities  to  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever  and  other  dangerous  maladies  l£at  infect  many  of  the 
seaports  of  South  and  Central  America.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  character  of  the  harbor,  which  is  being  constantly 
washed  and  flushed  by  the  ocean,  being  separated  therefrom  only  by 
the  reef,  over  and  inside  of  which  the  ocean  tide  has  free  access.  Id 
addition,  the  two  rivers  or  estuaries  which  wind  about  the  city  are 
daily  purified  by  the  ocean  tide,  greatly  conducing  to  the  sanitary 
conditions.  Although  in  close  proximity  to  the  equator  the  heat  is 
seldom  oppressive,  owing  to  the  cooling  oreezes  from  both  land  and 
sea,  the  tmde  winds  having  much  to  do  toward  neutralizing  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  materiwy  contributing  toward  the  equability  of  the 
climate. 

In  past  years,  the  ravages  of  smallpox  have  been  considerably  felt 
here,  as  in  other  Brazilian  port«,  yellow  fever  also  having  claimed  some 
victims.  The  past  year,  however,  has  been  one  of  general  healthful- 
ness,  very  few  deaths  having  been  due  to  above  causes.  Malaria, 
influenza,  and  pulmonary  troubles  are  the  principal  diseases  to  be  con- 
tended with  at  this  time. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  18(i9,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
this  city  from  all  causes,  as  officially  reported,  was  6,243.  Of  this  total, 
645  deaths  resulted  from  malaria  and  991  from  tuberculosis. 

The  citv  of  Pernambuco  has  a  fairly  good  waterworks  system,  oper- 
ated by  tne  Beberibe  Water  Company,  Brazilian  and  English  capital 
being  behind  the  euterprise.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  at  Dons 
Irmaos,  several  miles  distant  from  the  center  of  the  city,  whence  the 
water  is  pumped  to  a  standpipo  on  a  high  elevation  for  distributuw 
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thron^bout  the  city.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  good,  as  shown  by 
aaslysifi.  The  averse  daily  supply  of  water  to  the  city  is  1,800,000 
gallons. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  street  illumination  is  wholly  by  gas,  supplied  by 
the  Pemambuco  Gas  Company  (English),  this  company  also  furnishing 
light  for  a  majority  of  the  public  and  private  buildings.  Under  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  city  and  the  gas  company  three  years 
ago,  it  was  stipulated  that  electric  illumination  of  a  part  of  the  city 
and  of  some  bridges  should  be  introduced  and  gradually  replace  the  old ' 
method  of  street  lighting.  Up  to  this  time,  uowever,  this  provision 
of  the  contract  has  not  been  carried  out.  There  are  at  present  two 
electric-ligbt  plants  in  the  city,  one  at  the  State  prison  and  another  at 
one  of  the  leading  hotels. 

The  telephone  system  in  operation  here  is  conducted  by  a  Portuguese 
syndicate.  The  company  has  a  large  number  of  subBcribcru,  but  much 
complaint  is  made  of  the  service. 

The  drainage  system  in  operation  here  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
an  English  syndicate. 

PEBNAMBUCO   AS   A    SHIPI'INO   POET. 

Occupying  as  it  docs  a  northeasterly  position  on  the  Atlantic,  Per- 
nambuco  is  a  natural  port  of  call  for  south  sea  trading  vessels  and  is 
the  first  port  of  entry  for  European  ships  coming  by  way  of  Lisbon 
bound  for  Brazilian  and  other  South  American  coast  cities.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  Pemambuco  is  the  greatest  sugar  and  cotton 
market  of  Brazil,  making  it  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  and 
trade  cities  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  The  city  possesses  good  har- 
bor facilities,  permitting  all  ocean  vessels  to  enter  and  leave  the  port 
except  those  of  deepest  draft,  which  receive  and  discharge  their  cargo 
in  the  outer  roads.  Vessels  drawing  from  20  to  22  feet  experience 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  coming  across  the  bar  and  into  the  harbor  at 
high  tide.  Pilotf^  is  compulsory,  vessels  paying  according  to  ton- 
nage and  draft  of  water.  Loading  and  discharging  of  cargo  is  done 
entirely  by  means  of  lighters,  except  in  occasional  instances  when 
coasting  vessels  are  permitted  to  anchor  alongside  the  quay.  There 
has  been  no  systematic  effort  during  the  past  year  to  deepen  or  other- 
wise improve  the  harbor,  although  dredging  is  going  on  in  a  desultory 
sort  of  a  way.  Extensive  harbor  improvements  are,  however,  con- 
templated in  the  near  future,  being  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
report. 

•        UaHTERAOE. 

Lighter^e  in  Pernambuco  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  Brazilian 
company,  whose  charges  for  loading  and  discharging  merchandise  are 
as  given  below: 
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The  lighter  company  is  not  reEponeible  for  any  loas  or  dtunage  that 
may  result  is  looaing  or  discharging  merchaBaise.  The  towage  of 
lighters  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Bbip  or  cai^o,  the  cost  of  towage  roing 
%5  within  the  ouatom-house  radius;  outside  it  is  double. 

OTHEB  POBT   B^GUI^TIONS. 

Vessels  coming  into  thb  port,  whether  with  cargo  or  in  ballast,  or 
calling  for  orders,  must  be  provided  with  a  sealed  manifest  from  the 
port  of  sailing  for  the  custom-house  here,  or  be  liable  to  a  fine.  Thej 
are  also  liable  to  a  fine  for  the  nonproduction  of  a  bill  of  health  from 
the  last  port  of  nailing.  Ships  remaining  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads 
over  BIX  days  without  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  custom-house,  to 
be  renewed  every  six  days,  are  sub]eot  to  fine. 

Vessels  bringing  coal  to  this  port  are  not  charged  lighter^;e,  the  con- 
signee taking  same  from  alongside.  Stevedore  laborers  charge  from 
t6  to  $7  per  day. 

.  Water  can  be  obtained  from  the  quay  by  small  craft  at  a  trifling  cost 
Vessels  in  the  outer  roads  have  to  make  special  arrangements  for  water 
supply. 

Tne  price  for  sand  ballast  free  alongside  from  dredgers  i^  $2  per 
ton  and  $S  per  ton  put  on  board. 

OoaUng  can  be  accomplished  either  in  the  harbor  or  outer  roads. 
The  present  price  for  best  Cardiff  coal  or  its  equivalent,  f.  o.  b.  inside 
the  reef,  is  fl5  per  ton;  delivered  f.  o.  b.  outside  the  reef,  $17.50  per 


QUARAJmNR   ARKANGBHSNT8. 

The  Tamandar^  quarantine  station,  located  near  the  village  of  the 
same  name  about  50  miles  down  the  coast,  was  officially  opened  some 
months  ago,  but  has  since  been  abandoned.  There  are  at  present  no 
arrangements  for  infected  ships  coming  to  this  port  or  for  dealing 
with  snspect«d  cases  of  infection,  the  nearest  quarantine  station  along 
this  coast  now  open  for  use  being  at  Ilha  Grande,  in  the  vicinity  m 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

8TEAMBHIF  LINES. 

The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  of  steamers  (English)  is  the  only  line  hav- 
ing stated  sailings  between  this  port  and  New  York,  and  these  have 
been  much  interrupted  during  the  last  few  months  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  bubonic  pest  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  regular  line  of  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  calling  at  this  port  only  on  the  downward  passage. 
'  In  tneir  stead,  occasional  cargo  steamers  have  sailed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals from  this  port  to  New  Xork.    The  usual  time  employed  in  the 
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possi^  of  these  steamerB  from  Pemambaco  to  New  York  ia  from  fifteen 
to  eiehteen  days.  There  are,  in  addition  the  above  line  of  ateamers, 
vessels  of  the  Prince  Line  (English)  and  the  Sloman  Line  (Gennan), 
these  having  little  or  no  provision  for  carrying  passengers  and  no 
regnlar  times  of  sailing.  There  is  no  other  direct  commanication 
between  Pernambuco  andUnited  States  ports  except  by  means  of  sail- 
ing vessels,  which  are  nearly  all  of  other  nationality  than  oar  own. 
There  are  two  English  lines  of  passenger  steamers  rnnning  regularly 
between  Pernambuco  and  European  ports,  these  being  the  Koyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
There  are,  besides,  two  French  lines,  one  Gennan,  one  Austrian  line 
from  Trieste,  and  one  Hnn^rian  line  fromFiume,  all  carrying  cargo. 
The  coastwise  trade  is  all  m  the  bands  of  Brazilian  steamship  com- 
rnnies,  foreign  ships  being  prohibited  from  engaging  in  local  traffic 
The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  line  runs  between  the  extreme  northern  and  south- 
em  ports  of  Brazil,  and  the  Companhia  Pernambucana  does  service 
between  Ceara  on  the  north  and  Aracaju  on  the  south. 

FKU6HT  SATSB. 

Freight  rates  from  this  port  vary  greatly,  the  fluctuations  depend- 
ing in  &  largo  measure  upon  the  movement  of  crops  and  other  con- 
ditions. As  an  instance,  the  freij[ht  on  sugar  to  New  York  one  year 
a£o  was  $2.50  per  ton,  while  %5  ts  now  asked.  The  present  rate  for 
shipment  of  skins  from  tliis  port  to  New  York  is  91S.75  per  ton;  hides, 
dry  salted,  $12.50  per  ton. 

RAILWATS  AND   WAOON   BOUTES. 

The  only  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  this  State  during  the 
year  has  been  the  opening  in  May,  1900,  of  the  first  section  on  the  line, 
the  uncompleted  Dranch  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  system, 
between  Timbaliba  and  Filar,  uniting  the  States  of  Farahyba  and 
Pernambuco.  So  far  as  known,  no  new  w^on  routes  have  been 
established. 

EXCHANGE. 

There  have  been  marked  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  Brazilian  cur- 
rency daring  the  past  jear,  particularly  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
business  has  been  seriously  affected  thereby.  In  July  of  last  year  the 
value  of  tbe  milreis  reached  its  highest  point,  being  then  worth  8^ ,  or 
16i  cents,  closing  in  December  at  "i-Jt^-  The  year  1900  opened  with 
exchange  at  6ffa.,  and  at  the  end  of  May  had  reached  9ia.  During 
June  there  was  a  steady  rise,  the  month  closing  at  lO^^d.  July  saw 
the  most  pronounced  rise  of  all  in  the  milreis,  there  being  a  jump 
within  six  days  of  more  than  3d.,  or  from  11-jVd.  to  li^d.,  attamingthe 
latter  and  highest  figure  for  the  year  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  rapid  rise,  business  was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
Iliere  seemed  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  this  phenomena  rise  in  exchange, 
and  it  is  geneially  thought  to  have  been  uie  work  of  certain  banking 
institutions  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  There  has  since  been  a 
gradual  descent  from  that  topmost  ngure,  the  month  of  August  closing 
with  exchange  at  lO^d.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  there  is 
f^in  an  upward  tendency  in  the  market,  but  what  it  may  be  at  the 
end  of  the  year  no  one  ventures  to  opine.  i^(lol(" 
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POSTAL  RATES. 

Following  are  ezistuig  postal  rates,  domestic  and  foreign : 
National  letter  postage,  per  15  grams  (ioz.)j  200  reiu(4cts.)i  foreign 
letter  post^e,  per  15  grams  (i  oz,),  300  reis  (6  ct^.);  circulars  and 
pamphlets  (interaal),  20  reis  for  50  grams  (If  oz.);  circulars  and 
pamphlets  (foreign),  100  reis  (2  cts.)  for  50  grams  (If  oz.i;  merchan- 
dise (samples,  internal),  150  reis  (3  cts.)  up  to  50  grams  (If  oz.),  200 
reis  np  to  100  grams  (3i  oz.),  and  100  reis  (2  eta.)  for  each  60  grams 
(If  oz.j  additional ;  merchandise  (samples,  foreign),  according  to  rate 
of  exchange;  newspapers  (internal),  10  reis  (.002)  for  100  grams  (3f 
oz.) ;  newspapers  (foreign),  100  reis  (2  cts.)  for  100  grams  (3^  oz.); 
manuscripte  (interior),  160  reis  (2  cte.)  for  50  grams  (]f  oz,);  manu- 
scripts (foreign),  100  reis  (3  cts.)  for  50  grams  (If  oz.);  parcels  (in- 
terior), 150  reis  (3  cts.)  for  50  grams  (If  oz.). 

There  ie  at  present  no  parcel-post  system  in  force  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  although  treaty  proTision  has  been  made 
for  one.  The  carrying  out  of  this  arrangement' will,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  facilitate  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  afford- 
ing, as  it  will,  a  convenient  and  cheap  method  of  sending  articles  of 
merchandise  in  small  quantities.  The  parcel-post  syst^  is  now  in 
force  between  Brazil  and  Portugal. 


In  the  f oUowing  tables  will  be  found  a  complete  record  of  the  ship- 
ping at  this  port  tor  the  year  1899,  and  for  the  six  mont^  ended  June 
30,  1900,  giving  arrivals  and  dejirtures  of  vessels,  nationality,  ton- 
n^e,  etc.,  together  with  arrivals  and  departures  of  passengers.  For 
the  information  contained  in  these  tables,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joaquin 
Albuquerque,  chief  of  maritime  police  of  this  port 
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Table  of  arrivaU  and  dcporfurea  of  veudt  in  the  port  of  Peraatnbdoo  dwring  tlie  year 
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ArrivaU  and  deparluret  o/panengen. 
Amvala: 

National 8,973 

Foreign 776 

Total 9,748 

Departurea: 
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Foreign 736 
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TEADE    CX>NJ>ITIONe. 


ComiDg  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  cooditioD  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  local  buijine^s  in  many  lines  has  suffered,  by  reason  of  the 
scarcity  of  seasonable  rains  in  the  upper  country  and  the  cooseauent 
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Bborta^e  of  crope  in  those  localitlea,  and  attio  because  of  ihe  almdst  con- 
stant Ductuation  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  causing  a  certain  d^^e 
of  timidity  among  retail  dealers'and  importers,  the  volume  of  the  biisi' 
ness,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
that  of  other  years,  in  some  lines  showing  material  gains. 

As  is  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report,  sugar  and  cotton  are  the  chief 
products  of  t^is  section,  and  constitute,  outside  of  hides  and  skins,  the 
main  articles  of  ejroort.  Pemambuco  is  well  known  to  be  the  largest 
sugar  port  in  Brazil  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  this  portion  of  Brazil  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  success- 
ful raising  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  turned  ont  annually 
reaches  enormous  proportions. 


Sugar.— The  sugar  crop  of  1899-1900,  as  shown  by  the  entries  here, 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  250,000  bag»,  the 
total  entries  at  this  port  for  the  year  just  closed  being  1,712,826  b^s. 
Although  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  area  of  cane  planted, 
the  annual  product  has  hardly  risen  above  1,750,000  bags  since  1896-97. 
This  deficiency  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  irregularity  in  the  sea- 
sons, but  another  reason  advanced  for  tne  shortage  is  that  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  the  production  of  white  sugar  has 
been  increased,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  muscovado  and,  conse- 
quently, lessenine  the  number  of  bags.  The  coming  yield  of  sugar 
is  estimated  at  anout  1,650,000  b^;s.  The  estimated  sugar  stock  in 
packers'  bands  at  this  time  (September  15)  ia  from  50,000  to  60,000  bags. 

Cotton, — ^The  cotton  crop  for  the  past  year  was  the  largest  since 
1893-94,  bat  the  prospects  are  not  flattering  for  the  coming  season. 
Below  will  be  found  tables  giving  the  entries  of  sugar  and  cotton  at 
Pemambuco  for  ten  years,  from  1890  to  1900,  also  snowing  the  ship- 
ments of  cotton  and  sugar  from  Pemambuco  from  September  1,  3899, 
to  August  31,  1900. 
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HIDEK  AND  SKISS. 


Tho  hide  and  skin  ioduatry  htire  ftnd  throughout  this  oonsul&r  dis- 
trict, always  an  importaot  oue,  shows  a  slight  decrease  ia  the  declared 
value  of  exports  for  the  last  year  as  compu^  with  the  previous  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  hides  and  stdns  are  shipped  to  the  united  States. 
The  value  of  these  shipments  will  be  foona  uoder  scparat^t  heads  In 
the  tables  of  declared  exports.  Tlie  falling  off  in  this  industry  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  drought  which  has  prevaUed,  limiting  the  pastur- 
age and  reducing  the  Dumber  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes.  Nearly 
tJl  the  hides  are  arsenic  cured  before  shipment. 

TE&DE   WriH  THE  TTMiTED   STATES. 

The  trade  sod  commercial  interests  geQerally  of  the  United  States 
are  at  a  disadvanta^  here  by  reason  of  the  fact  tnat  all  of  the  tdegraph, 
railroad,  and  banking  institutions,  aa  well  as  many  other  enterprises  of 
large  capital  and  employing  many  people,  are  controlled  and  operated 
by  capitalists  and  syndicates  from  other  countries.  Concerns  of  this 
kind  under  American  control  would  not  only  offer  employment  at 
lucrative  wages  to  scores  of  our  young  business  men  as  managers, 
clerks,  accountants,  and  operators,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English  ana 
Germans,  but  would  also  open  numerous  avenues  for  the  increase  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  steamship  lines  ha\-ing  regu- 
lar sailings  to  this  port  (and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  the  ports 
in  Brazil),  not  one  flies  the  American  flag  or  is  under  American  con- 
trol. There  are  three  steamship  lines  whose  vessels  ply  between  here 
and  New  York,  all  of  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  foreign  com- 
panies. This,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  feeling  is  shared  by  many  ship- 
pers and  others  interested  in  trade  with  us,  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
United  States  tmde.  With  quicker  and  better  transportation  facilities, 
such  as  might  be  furnished  dt  a  steamship  line  of  our  own,  and  with 
reduction  m  freight  chai^fes,  I  feel  sure  this  trade  would  be  largely 
increased.  The  present  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
certainly  justifies  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  good  American  line 
of  passenger  and  freight  steamers.  We  can  not  hope  for  a  fair  pro- 
portion  of  foreign  trade  without  adequate  means  oi  transportation, 
which  now  seem  to  be  lacking.  German,  French,  and  English  vessels, 
as  wellaa  those  of  other  leadmg  foreign  nations,  pi  v  regularly  between 
Brazilian  and  tiieir  home  ports  and  find  it  profitable.  Under  present 
arrangements,  our  own  trade  must  he  earned  in  foreign  vessels,  many 
of  which  are  slow  and  antiquated,  and  with  a  service  that  is  anything 
but  satiafactoiT. 

The  establi^fmient  of  American  banks  and  steamship  lines  would 
undoubtedly  stimulate  the  present  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
open  the  way  for  a  lareer  volume  of  business  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned,  our  trade  here  is 
gradually  increasing  year  fay  year,  and  with  proper  efforta  can  be  mode 
to  reach  most  flattering  proportions. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

There  ia  a  good  market  here  for  many  articles  of  United  States  mann- 
facture,  and  the  proper  introduction  of  them  is  almost  certain  to  insure 
good  sales,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  requirements  of  this  trade  in 
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the  matter  of  Bhipment,  terms,  ete.  In  this  list  are  included,  of  course, 
numerous  articles  which  already  have  a  comparatively  large  sale,  but 
with  proper  efforts  the  sales  could,  I  think,  be  greatly  increased.  The 
list  embraces  gold  watches,  jewelry  of  all  descriptions,  pianos,  kodaks, 
revolvers,  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  brass  cocks  and  piumbine  supplies, 
machines  for  making  wire  nails,  locomotives  for  sugar  puintations, 
machines  and  toola  for  tinners,  etc. 


There  is  a  demand  here  for  boot  and  shoe  leather,  as  well  as  for  the 
finished  article.  This  applies  particularly  to  satin-finish  leather  and 
glove  kid  for  ladies*  wear.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment to  open  stores  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  AmericaD  leather  goods. 


American  butter  is  just  beginning  to  be  introduced  here,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  promising  for  a  large  trade.  Up  to  this  time,  the  market  has 
■been  held  almost  exclusively  by  France,  but  the  United  States  article 
is  far  superior  and  is  rapidly  displacing  the  French  production.  The 
butter  is  sold  both  in  tins  and  kegs,  the  kind  for  table  use  being  in  tins. 
The  butter  neatly  put  up  iu  cans  or  tins  commands  the  best  prices  and 
has  a  large  sale. 


Practically  all  of  the  refined  oils  used  here  for  illuminating  purposes 
are  brought  from  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  is  a  large  one.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1899,  the  receipts  at  the  port  of  Pernambuco  numbered 
202,956  cases,  or  2,029,550  gallons,  wnile  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1900,  to  June  SO,  1900,  the  receipts  were  180,290  cases,  or 
1,802,900  gallons,  showing  an  astonishingly  large  increase  over  the 
same  perioa  of  the  preceding  year. 


The  United  States  continues  te  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  flour  brought 
to  this  and  nearby  ports,  our  product  being  in  especial  favor.  The 
Importations  of  flour  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899,  were  far 
in  excess  of  any  preceding  year,  this  increase  being  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  scarcity  of  food  stuffs  caused  by  the  drought  in  this  and 
neighboring  districts.  This  increased  consumption  can  hardly  be  relied 
upon  in  ordinary  times,  and  the  entries  for  the  year  1900  will  be  con- 
siderably less.  The  total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  entering  this  port 
during  the  year  1899  was  309,044,  of  which  178,056  came  from  the 
Unitea  Stotes.  The  total  importations  for  1899  exceeded  those  for  1898 
by  118, 960barrels,  the  increase  in  American  flour  alone  being  43,065  bar- 
rels. Summarizing,  the  importations  for  1899  were  as  follows :  From 
the  United  States,  178,056  barrels;  from  Austria,  78,408  barrels;  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Kiver  Plate  (Argentina  product),  26,290  barrels. 


Three  years  i^o,  bicvcles  were  almost  unknown  here,  but  now  hun- 
dreds are  in  use  in  tliis  city  and  suburbs.  They  are  nearly  all  of 
American  manufacture.  About  two  years  ago.  a  bicycle  race  course 
was  started  here,  causing  the  importation  of  many  bicycles  and  creating 
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very  great  interest  in  cycling  among  the  Pemambuco  public. 
Altnough  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  such  a  laree 
importation  in  the  near  future  •aa  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  steady  demand  for  bicycles 
of  American  make.  Tricycles  for  children's  use  should  also  nnd  a 
fiurly  good  market  here. 


The  public  highways  are  not  in  a  condition  to  encourage  a  large  use 
of  buggies  and  carriages  here,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sales  ot  such 
vehicKs  are  limited.  Vehicles  and  harness  of  American  manufacture 
should,  however,  find  sale  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
demand  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  ]u<rtify  any  great  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

Horseback  riding  is  indulged  in  here  to  a  great  extent,  and  this 
should  be  a  good  market  for  all  kinds  of  saddlery  goods. 


The  principal  demand  in  this  district  is  for  a  line  of  cheap  machines, 
mostly  hand  ornamented,  with  flowering  or  other  attractive  designs. 
The  Germans  cater  carefully  to  the  tastes  of  the  buyers  here  in  this 
respect  and  at  present  supply  the  bulk  of  the  lower-grade  machines 
coming  to  this  market.  There  is  an  opening  here  for  a  cheap  Ameri- 
can machine  made  to  suit  the  popular  liking  for  brightly  colored 
ornamentation,  but  of  more  durable  and  better  construction  than  the 
(jrcrman  [H'oduct. 


The  barbed  wire  used  in  this  and  neighboring  States  is  exclusively 
of  United  States  manufacture,  and  the  consumption  is  steadily  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  im[H>rt 
to  this  countrj'. 


The  past  few  months  have  witnessed  the  first  real  introduction  of 
United  States  coal  into  this  and  neighboring  cities  of  Brazil  for  local 
consumption,  and  as  a  result,  a  flourishing  trade  in  this  product  seems 
to  be  assured.  Several  cargoes  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United 
States  have  been  successfully  bandied  within  the  period  stated.  At  the 
present  time,  t^o  of  the  local  lines  of  railway  are  usine  this  article,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  an  increased  trade  with  other  railroads  and 
for  manu&cturing  and  shipping  purposes.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  bringing  coal  to  Brazilian  ports  for  local  uses  is  the  high  freight 
tariff.  When  Uiis  difficulty  is  overcome,  as  it  promises  to  Be,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  vessels  for  conveying  the  coal  to  foreign 
ports,  there  should  be  built  up  a  permanent  and  profitable  coal  business. 

TBADE   STATI8TI08. 

All  efforts  to  secnre  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the 
custom-house  here  for  the  year  18&9,  or  covering  any  other  recent 
period,  have  been  without  avail,  and  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
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can  be  given  in  this  connection.  No  sbatistical  department  has  been 
maintained  in  the  custom-bouse  for  the  past  two  years,  owiDe,.a8  is 
stated,  to  lack  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  importation  of  flour, 
refined  oils,  and  other  staple  articles,  Drought  here  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States,  aa  well  a^  of  many  other  products  and  manu- 
factured articles,  has  been  quite  up  to  that  of  former  years,  and  in 
several  instances  shows  a  marked  increase,  these  being  treated,  respec- 
tively, under  their  appropriate  headings. 

From  outside  sources  and  from' the  records  of  this  consulate,  I  am 
enabled  to  furnish  the  following  tables,  showing  the  exporte  of  the 
principal  products,  both  to  foreign  and  home  ports. 

n  Pemambum  from  September,  1899, 
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'rom  Pemambuto 
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DOTtES  ON    BAHFLE8. 

I  deem  it  importaDt  to  caution  American  traveling  salesmen  a^inst 
bringing  samplee  of  value  to  Brazilian  ports  without  properly  declariDg 
them.  Much  trouble  has  arisen  at  this  port  on  account  of  this  omis- 
sion. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  samples  that  can  be  sold  or 
utilized  as  merchandise  are  subject  to  duty  and  should  be  declared 
in  detail  ae  such.  Only  mutilated  or  incomplete  pairs  or  sets  of  arti- 
cles, possessing  no  commercial  value,  escape  duty.  Unless  samples  of 
value  are  so  declared  they  are  subject  to  double  duty  as  well  as  to  a  fine. 
Instances  of  the  impoaition  of  fines  and  double  duties  for  derelictions 
of  this  kind  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
intercede.  Appeals  to  the  authorities  are,  however,  generally  useless 
when  the  shipper  has  not  complied  with  the  customs  Taws  ana  regula- 
tions, or  even  where  there  is  a  merely  technical  violation  of  the  rules. 
This  trouble  and  expense,  however,  can  nearly  always  be  avoided  by 
strictly  conforming  to  the  customs  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
goods  or  samples  are  sent. 

FACLTT  PACKING. 

lliere  is  still  complaint  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  goods  are 
shipped  to  this  market,  the  general  cry  being  that  the  packing  is 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  several  lines  of 
goods,  notably  those  of  glassware  and  earthenware.  Where  goods 
have  separable  metal  parte,  the  parts  should  be  packed  separately,  as 
the  duty  rates  Are  different.  Where  all  come  together,  the  higher  rate 
is  charged  on  the  whole.  The  net  weight  on  all  shipments  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  as  most  goods  pay  duty  on. weight  basis.  United 
'  States  shippers  would  do  well  to  loake  a  careful  study  of  the  Brazilian 
tariff  laws  and  regulations  before  sending  goods. 

GENBKAI.  REMA&KS. 

I  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  for  American  trade  in  Brazil, 
as  well  as  in  all  South  American  countries,  but  it  will  oot  come  with- 
out the  proper  efforts  being  made  to  secure  it.  While  this  naturrily 
seems  to  be  our  field,  more  than  that  of  other  countries,  for  a  large 
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trade  and  great  commercial  operations,  we  can  not  expect  to  sit  idly  bj 
and  enjoy  a  harvest.  The  field  mast  be  cultivated.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  England  and  Germany  have  long  bad  a  foothold  in 
Brazil,  and  that  both  countries  are  assiduously  at  woi'k  endeavoring  to 
gain  all  the  trade  possible. 

English  capital  is  largely  invested  in  local  banks,  submarine  and 
land  telegit^E  lines,  railways,  gss  and  electric  systems,  and  in  many 
other  enterprises,  while  Germany  is  not  one  whit  behind  in  energetic- 
ally pushing  her  ti'ade  and  manufactured  goods.  1  think  I  am  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  ten  German  commercial 
travelers  or  '^drummers"  to  one  American  visit  these  coast  cities  in 
the  interests  of  their  firms  at  home.  These  are  not  flying  visits,  either. 
The  majority  of  these  men  are  selected  with  special  reference  to  secur- 
ing South  American  trade  and  spend  weeks  and  even  months  at  each 
place  of  importance  and  making  frequent  return  visita.  With  the 
same  tactics  and  energies  employed  by  American  firms  and  their 
representatives,  our  success  would  be  far  greater. 

Hundreds  of  letters  requesting  information  come  to  .this  consulate 
from  United  States  firms  seeking  trade  here,  and  catalc^es  without 
number  are  received.  To  all  of  these  inquiries,  replies  are  cheerfully 
made,  and  every  effort  is  put  forth  not  only  to  secure  for  the  sender 
the  desired  information,  but  to  lay  before  such  writers  any  facts  that 
it  is  thought  will  l>o  of  service  in  the  successful  introduction  of  new 
goods  or  m  the  pi-omotion  of  general  trade  relations. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  success  in  business  operations  in 
Brazil,  especially  in  a  mercantile  way,  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  language  on  me  part  of  the  representative  com- 
missioned to  this  country.  With  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  one  can  get 
along  reasonably  well;  but  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish  is  indispen- 
sable, the  former  being  the  language  universally  spoken  in  Brazil.  The 
representative  should  also  be  of  good  address^  have  a  fair  stock  of 
patience  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  line  of  goods'he  repre- 
sents. He  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  bis  would-be  custom- 
ers and  be  prepared  to  offer  as  good  terms  and  credits  as  his  English 
or  German  competitor.  He  should  also  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  trade 
here  both  as  concerns  atfle  and  character  of  goods.  Armed  with  these 
requisites  the  American  salesman,  in  my  opinion,  need  have  no  doubt 
of  .'fuccesB. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  nearly  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods, 
from  a  locomotive  to  a  collar  button,  the  United  States  arti^e  has 
superior  claims  over  those  of  other  competing  countries,  and  if  prop 
erly  introduced  and  persistenly  pushed,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  American  products  should  not  only  successf  uUv  compete  with  those 
of  other  countries  but  gradually  displace  them  in  all  of  the  trade  centers. 
Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  Consul. 

Pernambuco,  Scj^temher  iSS^  1900. 


SANTOS, 

I  give  below  statistics  for  the  year  1899,  as  follows: 

1 .  Santos  ehipmenta  for  the  crop  year  1899-1900. 

2.  Bantos  tihippere  for  same  penod. 

3.  Santos  ahipmenta  during  the  crop  years  Jiily,  1895,  to  June,  1899. 

4.  Table  showing  the  monthly  income  of  the  cualom-bouee  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  at  Santoa  for  the  year  1699. 
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J  collected  by  tile  BaiitoB  Federal  custom- 

6.  Exportation  for  the  year  1899  froin  Santoe. 

7.  Financial  movement  of  the  six  meet  important  railwajv  of  Brazil  in  the  Btate  of 
8ao  Paulo  for  the  year  1899. 

8.  BrewerieB  in  the  State  of  Boo  Paolo. 
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SanUi$  ihipmealt  for  Uu  crap  year  lS99-19O0—Coatiajyed. 
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Sanlw  diipmaitt  during  the  crop  ymrn  front  July,  IftSS,  In  Jrnif,  ISBfl. 
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BREWERIES. 


The  two  most  important  and  largest  breweries  are  the  BavariH  and 
Antarctica.  The  Bavaria  has  a  capital  of  Rs.  5.200,00(*000,  or 
»l,UiO,000;    workmen,    192;    pi-oduction   in   1896,  7,296    hectoliters 
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(193,614  gallons),  amounting  to  reis  661,000$000,  or  $132,200;  pro- 
duction in  18H9  rose  to  25,219  hectoliters  (665,783  gallons),  amounting 
to  relB  2,898,0008000,  or  *579,60q.  It  imports  yearly  62,600  kilos 
(137,788  pounds)  barley  and  7,500  kilos  (16,535  pounds)  hops. 

The  Antarctica  company  has  a  capital  of  Rs.  3,500,000|000,  or 
$700,000;  workmen,  300;  production  in  1889,  3,000  liters  (3,170  quarts) 
daily:  in  1890,  10,000  liters  (10,567  quarts)  daily;  is  able  to  produce 
double  tills  quantity.  Total  output  in  1899,  2.550,000  liters  (676,146i 
gallons),  amounting  to  reis  l,785,000f000,  or  $857,000.  Imports  yearly 
83,160  kilos  (183,335  pounds)  barley  and  15,400  kilos  (33,951  pounds) 
hops. 

Ulbico  Christiansen, 

D^imty  OniJtul. 

Santos,  June  30,  1900. 


THE  BTATS  OF  BIO  aBA2n>E  DO  STTL. 

Geographical  position,  natural  resources,  and  climate  combine  to 
make  the  Btate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
South  American  continent. 

The  State  lies  between  27^  6'  and  83°  47'  latitude  south,  and  6°  32' 
and  14°  30*  longitude  west  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Its  borders,  clearly  and 
natui'&Hy  defined  by  rivers  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  as  follows: 
East,  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  west,  the  Argentine  Kepublic;  south,  Uru- 
guay; and  north,  the  Brazilian  States  of  Santa  Oatharina  and  Parana. 
Kio  Grande  is  the  southernmost  of  the  twenty  States  forming  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  and  the  tenth  in  size  (236,.^38  square  kilometers). 

Topographically,  the  8tate  may  Ite divided  as  follows:  First,^ the  coast 
>clt  in  the  oast  with  i 


belt  in  the  oastwith  its  numerous  lakes  and  lagoons;  second,  the  plateau 
north  and  northwest;  third,  the  mountains  south  of  the  plateau;  fourth, 
the  lowlands  south  and  ■southwest. 

In  strong  contrast  to  all  the  littoral  States  of  Brazil,  whose  coasts 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  mountainous,  full  of  bays  and  highly  picturesque, 
the  coast  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  is  absolutely  even  and  level.  All  along 
a  littoral  of  350  miles  there  is  no  bay  or  harbor,  and  only  one  point  where 
the  topographical  conditions  are  such  that  a  harbor  might  be  created 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  i.  e..  at  Torres.  The  great  navigable  inland 
lake,  Lagoa  dos  Patos  (Duck  L^ke),  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
rather  intricate  "  Barra  de  Kio  Grande,"  which  does  not  admit  vessels 
of  more  than  16  feet  draft.  The  coast  is  full  of  sand  banks,  which 
often  change  with  the  wind,  and  a  whole  chain  of  swamps  and  lagoons 
may  be  noticed  all  along  the  line  close  to  the  sea. 

The  highlands  forming  the  northern  half  of  the  State  constitute  the 
most  southerly  part  of  the  great  plateau  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  southern  and  central  Brazil.  At  its  most  easterly  point,  in  the 
Campos  da  Vacaria,  it  reaches  a  height  of  1,100  meters  (3,609  feet), 
sloping  off  gradually  toward  the  west,  where  it  ia  traversed  by  numer- 
ous rivers.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  but  are  mostly  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  while  the  prairies  on  the  plateaus  (campos)  comprise 
rich  pastures  and  a  soil  uncommonly  prolific  in  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products.  The  south  of  the  State  is  one  vast  rolling  prairie 
{there  called  campanha),  which  continues  throughout  Uruguay  and  a 
part  of  Argentina  (there  called  pampas).     It  is  irrigated  by  many 
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rivers,  and  only  very  rartslj'  intprniptcd  hy  an  unexppct^  hill  or  chain 
of  hills  (coxilbas). 

In  the  eaat,  these;  hills  partake  of  a  mountainous  nature  and  are  well 
timbered.     Thoy  are  called  Hcrras. 

The  Lagoa  dos  Patos  is  the  largest  lake  of  Brazil  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  Rio  Gmnde  do  Sul.  Its  outlet,  commonly  called 
"  Rio  (irande  do  Sul,"  from  Tvhi<'h  the  State  haa  its  name,  is  about  4 
miles  wide.  Although  thLi  lake  receives  nearly  all  the  streams  of  the 
north  and  east  plateaus  of  the  State,  its  waters  are  brackish  almost  up 
toPelotas,  about  30  miles  north.  The  lake  is  about  120  miles  in  lengtli 
in  a  northeast  to  southwei^^t  direction,  on  an  averse  25  miles  wide,  and 
vei-y  shallow.  It  is  separated  from  the  ocean  throughout  its  entire 
length  by  a  sandy  peninsula  averaging  5  miles  in  width.  Porto  Alegre, 
the  capital  and  center  of  the  most  iniportant  colonies  of  the  State,  lies 
on  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Fatos,  about  135  miles 
from  the  Bari-a  of  Rio  Grande. 

If  the  important  city  of  Porto  Alegre  should  be  connected  by  a  canal 
or  railroad  with  a  point  on  the  Atlimtic  Ocean  due  east,  whei-e  a  harbor 
could  be -established  at  the  Praia  de  Torres  or  Praia  de  Tramandahy, 
about  60  miles  away^,  the  distance  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  trans-Atlantic 
points  north  to  an  important  part  of  South  America  would  Iw  shortened 
more  than  three  days.  Thus  a  very  precarious  voyage,  first  along  the 
stormy  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  then  across  the  notorious  bar  of  Rio 
Grande,  and  up  the  shoaly  passages  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  would  be 
avoided. 

Experts  with  whom  I  talked  estimati'd  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
harlxjr  at  Torres  and  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  railroad  to  connect 
it  with  Porto  Alegre  at  about  8  oi'  10  million  doUar.s.  There  would  be 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  land  grants  and  privileges  to  secure  an  inv&t- 
ment  for  the  purpose. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  has  a  most  favorable  system  of  navigable 
rivers,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uruguay,  begin  and 
end  within  the  limits  of  the  Sttite,  and  none  of  which  empty  into  the 
ocean  directly,  the  so-called  Rio  Tramandahy  and  Rio  (irande  being 
in  fact  outlets  of  lakes.  In  the  north,  the  Serra  do  Mar  is  so  close  to 
the  oc^jiu  that  large  rivers  can  not  form,  and  farther  south  the  Lagoa 
dos  Patos  and  Lagoa  do  Mirini  receive  all  the  waters  flowing  east. 
The  most  important  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Uruguay,  coming  from 
the  mountains  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  and  receiving  the  waters 
of  more  than  half  the  State;  the  Guabvba,  the  Comorguam,  th.e 
Jaquarao,  the  Piratinini,  the  Ibicuhy,  and  tne  Guarahy.  There  are  no 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  during  the  rainy  season 
the  immense  swamps  (banhados)  in  the  south  and  southwest  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  such. 

The  climate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  subtropical.  Through  the 
influence  of  ocean  currents,  it  is  mom  mild  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast  than  tn  the  campanhasandin  the  highlands,  where  violent  changes 
of  temperature  frequently  occur.'  The  lowest  atmospheric  pressure 
prevails  in  November  and  December,  with  a  northern  current,  and  the 
highest  in  June  and  July,  with  a  southern  and  southwestern  current. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Rio  (irande  do  Sul  may  be  called  very 
salubrious.  It  is  froe  from  epidemics.  Wherever  the  death  rate  in 
the  cities  is  not  (M>nspicuously  low,  tlie  fact  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
contamination  of  water  and  air  through  bad  di-ainage.     This  and  the 
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absence  of  sanitary  plumltin^r  constitute  a  very  weak  8pot  in  the  admin- 
istration of  nearly  all  Brazilian  cities,  and  in  the  warmer  zones  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  with  great  mortality,  and 
consequent  disturbance  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  climate  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  could  be  compared  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  storms.  The  prevailing 
summer  wind  is  from  the  northeast,  which,  blowing  across  the  sea,  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  lightrains,  and  sometimes  by  heavy  thunder- 
stoFms. 

Very  disagreeable  are  the  north  winds  which  in  midsummer  some- 
times bre^  out  suddenly  with  great  vehemence  and  carry  with  them 
the  suffocating  heat  gathered  up  m  the  interior  of  Brazil.  Fortunately, 
however,  these  scorchers  never  last  more  than  a  day  or  two.  During 
the  cool  season,  from  April  to  Augu-st,  heavy  southwest  winds  (pam- 
peiros)  and  west  winds  (minuanos)  prevail.  Thepampeiros  come  from 
Patagonia,  blowing  with  great  velocity  and  over-increasing  violence 
through  the  ^reat  pampas  of  Argentina,  accompanied  hv  thunder  and 
lightning,  filling  the  air  with  sand  and  debris,  and  the  uearts  of  men 
and  beasts  with  fear,  on  wat«r  and  on  sea.  I  was  caught  in  one  of 
these  cyclones  on  my  way  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Montevideo. 
T^e  journey  should  have  lasted  thirty  hours;  it  lasted  five  days;  but 
it  was  far  from  monotonous. 

While  the  pampeiros  never  come  without  due  warning  {very  low 
barometer  many  hours  beforehand,  and  the  gathering  of  dust  clouds 
on  the  horizon),  the  miniianos,  dashing  down  the  snow-clad  Andes, 
unsuspected  and'with  great  vehemence,  often  cause  the  thermometer 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  During  the  hot  seaaon  {from  Octo- 
ber to  March),  tlie  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  varies 
between  6.5*^  and  76°  F.,  according  to  altitude,  Last  year  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  State-it  was  as  follows: 


Altitude. 

^"sr- 

Mtten. 
42 

i 

"■,. 

Once  in  a  while,  especially  before  a  thunderstorm,  the  thermometer 
rises  higher — up  to  95°  or  100°  F, — but  the  extreme  temperatures  are 
always  of  short  duration  in  this  State. 

During  the  cool  season  (from  April  to  September),  the  averse  tem- 
perature is  as  follows : 

Porto  Alegre 60 

Pelotae 67 

Rio  Grande 64 

Bflo  Paolo  da  Palmeira 69 

PaaBoFnndo 63 

S&o  Fnmcisco  da  Paula 51 

During  the  pampeiros  and  minuanos,  the  temperature  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  30°  F.,  and  even  20°  F.,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  ice  and  snow 
in  the  mountains  then,  although  they  rarely  stay  more  than  a  few  hours. 
Where,  in  exceptional  cases  ^nce  in  fonr  or  nve  years),  snow  and  ice 
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laat  a  few  days,  tbev  do  great  dain^;«  to  v^^tation  and  to  the  animals 
depending  on  it,  July  is  the  coldest  mouth  of  the  year;  February  the 
warmest. 

The  average  yearly  rainfall,  according  to  locality,  vaiies  from  600  to 
1,000  millimeters;  the  number  of  rainy  days  from  75  to  90.  The  hot 
months  (from  January  to  March)  are  frequently  rainless,  while  in 
August  and  September  it  i-aina  almost  daily. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  punished  for  its  brutal  and  bar- 
barous destruction  of  the  forests  iu  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  people 
of  the  West  in  the  United  States. 

Wherever  the  reckless  devastation  of  forests  occurs,  t^e  climate 
becomes  more  irregular.  There  being  nothing  to  retain  and  evenly 
distribute  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  severe  droughts  and  devas- 
tating floods  follow  each  other.  In  consequence  the  soil  is  less  pro- 
ductive. But,  forced  by  necessity,  the  people  of  Bio  Qrsnde  do  Sul, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
adopt  conservative  methods  regarding  their  great  natural  forests. 

POPULATION    AND   HISTOBY. 

Just  aa  the  French,  who  discovered  and  explored  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  never  appreciated  or  <ared  for  the  great  natural  i-esources  of 
the  country  now  called  the  United  States  of  America,  but  were  only 
anxious,  under  the  Iradership  of  La  Salle  (16T8),  to  hnd  a  short  cut  to 
the  gold  mines  of  Mexico,  so  the  aim  of  the  Portuguese  pathfinders  in 
Brazil  was  mainly  directed  to  the  gold  deposits  in  the  center,  the 
country  now  known  as  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  south  of  Brazil,  with  its  rich  agricultural  treasui-es,  its  geograph- 
ical advantages  and  fine  climate,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  had  no 
attraction  for  them.  It  remained  for  the  keen  Jesuit  fathers  {of  Span- 
ish nationality)  to  recognize  the  great  possibilities  of  the  territory  now 
comprised  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  They  came  there  and 
exercised  the  same  influence  as  the  FrancLican  monks  and  Jesuits  in 
our  Northwest,  and — a  strange  coincidence  in  history^the  supremacy 
of  both  began  and  ended  at  almost  the  same  moment. 

The  first  Spanish  Jesuits  came  to  the  northwest  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  in  1608,  the  same  year  that  Samuel  de  Chumplain  arrived 
in  Canada  the  second  time  from  France  and,  with  the  help  of  the  priests 
he  brought  with  him,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Quebec.  The 
Spanish  Jesuits  went  about  with  great  zeal  and  skill  to  civilize  the 
native  Indians,  were  very  successful,  oi^nized  them  into  a  republic, 
and  gradually  founded  and  developed  the  "Seven  Missions,"  which 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  contemporaneous  history. 
Thev  had  establisned  an  honorable  place  among  the  young  nations  of 
the  South  when  the  Portuguese  swept  down  upon  them.  The  relent- 
less conquerors  expelled  the  Jesuits,  broke  up  the  Indian  republic, 
destroyed  the  Seven  Missions,  and  thus  annihilated  the  inteUectual 
.and  material  achievements  of  the  Jesuit  colonizera  and  their  Indian 
prot^g^s.  A  year  later  (1769),  through  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Starved 
Bock  (near  Ottawa,  in  northern  Illinois),  the  poor  Illini,  the  converts 
and  prot^gfe  of  the  French  Jesuits,  were  annihilated,  and  with  them 
the  last  remnant  of  the  achievements  of  the  Jesuit  pathfinders  in  the 
great  Northwest  of  our  country. 

But  with  the  fall  of  La  Vantiim  in  Illinois  and  of  the  Seven  Missions 
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in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  the  parallel  endu.  Ten  years  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  and  Indians  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  Georjfo 
Rogers  Clark,  the  Virginian,  conquered  it  for  the  Americans.  Where 
the  French-Indian  settlements  for  over  a  century  and  a  half  had  led  a 
pi-ecflrious  existence,  powerful  States  have  risen  whose  people  march 
.  m  the  vanguard  of  civilization. 

But  the  Seven  Missions  are  in  ruins  to-day,  and  the  rich  country 
roundabout  is  still  waiting  for  industrious  hands  to  spread  over  it  the 
blessings  of  modern  civilization. 

The  Portuguese  who  came  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Spanish  Jesmts 
had  nothing  to  substitute  for  it.  Thev  lived  the  wild,  roaming  life  of 
hunters  and  herders,  and  through  their  intermarri^e  with  native 
Indians,  that  hardy,  audacious,  reckless,  CoNsack-like  race  of  rough 
riders,  the  Gauchos,  sprang  up,  a  race  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
plains  of  the  south  of  the  State. 

I^e  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese-Indian half-breeds,  together  with  the  mulatto,  quadroon,  and 
octoroon  offspring  of  former  slaves,  constitute  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  population  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  of  Spanish,  or  rather  of  Argentinian  or  Uruguayan,  descent 
live  in  the  south  of  the  State.  Many  transient  Portuguese  live  in  the 
lai^r  cities  and  villages  as  small  tradesmen,  cobblers,  and  peddlers. 
Their  ambition  is  to  acquire  a  small  capital  and  then  go  back  to 
their  native  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  majorit}'  of  the 
100,000  Italians  living  in  the  State.  The  other  European  nationalities 
are  scarcely  represented,  excepting  the  Germans.  Next  to  the  Portu- 
guese Brazilians  they  (the  Teuto-Brazileiros)  constitute  the  largest 
contingent  of  the  population  of  the  State.  The  Germans  live  close 
together  in  the  north,  in  and  around  the  capital  and  commercial  center, 
Porto  Alegre,  and  are  very  prosperous  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  farmers.  In  fact,  from  the  establishment,  in  1825,  of  the  lirst 
German  colony  in  the  State,  through  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  dates 
a  new  era  in  its  development  from  cattle  raising  to  ^^iculture  and 
industries.  It  was  due  to  those  influcncea  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  already  become  a  wheat-exporting  State 
and  gave  promise  of  a  development  similar  to  one  of  our  Western 
States,  when,  through  an  unfortunate  event,  that  prospect  was 
destroyed  and  the  State  thrown  back  half  a  century  in  its  evolution.. 
This  event  consisted  in  the  arrival  frqm  Italy  of  a  young  adventurer 
who  commanded  a  sailing  vessel  and  Iandc4  near  the  border  of  the 
State  of  Santa  Catharina.  His  name  was  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  gathered  a  band  of  Gauchos  and  adventurers  around 
him  and  Imgan  a  revolution  against  the  Brazilian  Empire.  It  took  the 
national  authorities  ten  years  to  suppress  it.  The  State  became  depop- 
ulated and  the  few  infant  industries  wore  ruined. 

When  the  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  was  ended,  a  number  of  refugees 
came  back  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  took  up  cattle  raising  again, 
and  established  the  first  slaughter  and  packing  houses  at  Felot^.  The 
many  windmills  for  grinding  flour,  scattered  all  alon^  between  Pelotas 
and  Bag^,  had  meanwhile  tumbled  into  ruins,  in  which  condition  they 
are  found  to-day. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  the  curious  fact  that  through  the 
invention  of  barbed  wire,  a  very  effective  remedy  was  found  f^ainst 
South  American  revolutions.     The  barbed-wire  iences  by  which  the 
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different  fazendas  are  sui'TOunded  are  not  to  the  likinf;  of  the  reckless 
Gaucho  on  his  wild  rides  through  the  country.  Revolution  has  thuB 
lost  its  main  charm. 

The  invention  of  Liebig's  extiuct  of  beef  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tlie 
cattle  industry,  and  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
southern  Brazil.  Cattle  that  had  been  almost  worthless  in  Brazil  and 
Urugiiay  brought  a  very  fair  price  after  the  establishment  of  the  extract 
works  on  the  plains  of  Uruguay. 

The  prosperity  of  Rio  Grande  showed  Bymptomei  of  revival,  Th.e 
revolution  of  1848  in  Germany,  and  the  conseqiiont  reactionary  period 
which  sent  a  few  million  valuable  immigrants  to  our  own  country,  sent 
also  a  few  thousand  to  mek  homes  in  the  far  south  in  Bio  Grande.  But 
thi8sourceofinci"ease  for  the  great  unpopulated  Stat«  was  soon  stopped 
through  the  violent  agitation  of  the  German  press  and  the  so-called 
Van  der  Heydt  law  (18^9)  forbidding  Prussians  to  emigrate  to  Brazil, 
which  law  was  i-epeaied  only  in  1896.  From  1865  to  1870,  Kio  Grande 
suffered  much  through  the  war  between  Brazil  (ITruguay  and  Argen- 
tina) and  Pai-agua}',  and  from  the  lawless  elements  with  wtich  the  State 
was  afterwards  infested.  Then  a  j)ro8perous  peiiod  of  about  twenty 
yeai-s  set  in,  during  which,  principally  through  the  influonco  of  the 
German  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  agriculture,  manufactunng 
industries,  and  commerce  were  developed,  railways  and  st«amei'  lines 
were  established,  and  country  roads  built.  A  vigorous  and  healthy 
vitality  was  pulsating  through  the  commonwealth,  when  ita  organic 
development  was  again  interrupted  through  a  bloody  uprising  against 
the  State  and  the  national  authorities. 

This  revolution  lasted  from  1893  to  1895.  The  former  governor  of 
the  State,  Julho  do  Castilhos,  a  veir  able,  fearless,  and  patriotic  man, 
put  down  the  lawless  element  witu  an  iron  hand,  effected  a.  healthy 
reorganization  of  all  branches  of  the  government  and  a  flourishing 
condition  of  the  finances.  His  successor,  Dr.  Borgt's  de  Medeiros, 
followed  closely  in  his  footsteps,  so  that  the  future  of  this  State,  after 
so  many  hardships  and  drawbacks,  seems  now  to  be  assured.  The  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  now  about  1,200,000  inhabitants,  about  one- 
fifth  of  whom  are  of  German  descent.  The  Austrian  Germans,  the 
German -speaking  Poles,  the  Hollanders,  even  the  Scandinavians,  and 
the  Belgian  Flemings  are  all  counted  among  the  German  element.  Only 
about  15  per  cent  of  these  are  German  immigiunts,  the  rest  being  made 
up  of  their  descendants  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Not  1  per  cent  of  these  Germans  are  subjects  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  German  element  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  lives  in  i-ompact 
masses  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  State,  and  virtually  controls 
its  commerce  and  industries.  In  contrast  to  the  so-caUed  "Latin" 
element  of  the  State,  they  have  never  intermarried  with  the  Indians 
and  colored  people.  .  There  is  even  very  little  mixture  with  the 
Portuguese- Brazilians,  heterogeneity  of  race  characteristics  and  lan- 
guage caving  formed  a  strong  barrier  between  them;  But  now,  since 
mere  is  more  commercial  intercourse  betwe«n  these  elements,  and  the 
youDgor  generation  enjoys  the  benefits  of  good  common  sclioola,  they 
"will  learn  more  from  each  other,  and  the  amalgamation  between  the 
Luso  and  theTeuto  Brazilians  will  progress  faster.  Then  the  impres- 
sion, partly  eiToneous,  partly  created  by  mischief-makers,  that  the 
(icrman  clement  in  Brazil  was  trying  to  form  a  state  within  a  state, 
with  the  ultimate  pui'pose  of  secession,  will  fade  away.  t^oolc 
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A  verj'  curiouB  fact  about  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  the  almost  entire 
abi^Dce  of  a  Jewish  population.  In  my  extensive  travels  there,  I  only 
met  one  gentleman  of  Isroelitic  descent,  a  merchant  in  Porto  Alegre, 
and  he  was  married  to  a  Cbrii^tian  woman. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  country  of  such  rich  resources, 
of  such  a  lucrative  commerce,  of  such  rapidly  progressing  industries, 
the  American  people  are  almost  entirely  unrepresented.  Bishop  Kin- 
solving;  Mr.  E.  H.  Mueller,  a  merchant  from  New  York  (the  mantling 
partner  of  Thorasen&CoJ,  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  a  dentist 
in  the  flourishing  city  of  roi-to  Alegre;  two  or  three  missionaries,  and 
here  and  there  a  stray  engineer^tnat  is  the  only  representation  the 
United  States  can  muHt^r  down  there.  What  a  field  for  some  of  our 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  German  and  the  Portuguese 
languages  I 

FLORA    AND   FAUNA. 

Many  tropical  plants  (palms,  etc.)  and  all  the  subtropical  plants 
grow  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  timber  zone  m  the 
north,  almost  impenetrable,  contains  countless  varieties  of  valuable 
hard  woods,  which  unfortunately  are  destroyed  by  the  colonists  in  a 
reckless  manner.  All  species  of  trees  found  in  our  forests  are  here, 
and  a^undred  more,  some  of  which  are  very  valuable  on  account  of 
their  durability,  specitic  gravity,  and  beautiful  .structure  and  color. 
The  most  numerous  and  characteristic  species  in  the  highlands  is  the 
pinhero  {Auracarhi  Jmiziliemlx),  whose  fruits  (pinhos)',  almost  identical 
m  form  and  color  with  our  hazel  nut«,  are  contained  in  numbers  from 
50  to  100  in  large  l>omb-]ike  green  shells,  are  very  nutritious,  and, 
when  boiled,  taste  like  chestnuts.  The  various  species  of  ilex,  of 
whose  leaves  and  sprouts  the  herija  niat^  i.s  made,  furnishes  thousands 
of  natives  an  enM-  way  to  gain  a  livelihood.  A  great  numlw'r  of  dec- 
orative plants,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  varietit*  of  orchids,  gigan- 
tic ferns,  and  graceful  palms,  are  exported.  Fi-om  the  native  Indians, 
the  immigrants  learned  the  use  of  many  medicinal  plants  growing  in  the 
woods  and  prairies  of  Rio  Grande  do  feul.  There  is  harfly  an  ailment 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir  that  is  not  fought,  and,  I  may  add,  appar- 
ently auccej^sf  uD^  fought,  by  the  natives  with  some  specific  root  or  lierb 
grown  in  the  neighborhood. 

Sugar  cane,  cotton,  flax,  mandioca,  tobacco,  hemp,  wine,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  pineapples,  all  cereals,  and  nearly  all  spoc'iesof  fruits  known 
in  the  United  States  grow  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  great 
abundance. 

Just  as  rich  and  diversified  as  the  flora  is  the  fauna  of  the  State. 
Not  less  than  100  species  of  mammalia  and  about  600  species  of  birds 
prevail,  and  the  waters  contain  excellent  varieties  of  flsn. 

MIKERALS— TRANSPORTATION — INDUSTRIES. 

Mo  Grande  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  but  a  few  weeks  ago  large  depositA 
of  coal  were  found  in  the  south  of  the  State,  near  Bage,  and  sold  to  a 
Belgian  syndicate.  Gold  has  been  found  in  various  localities;  but  so 
far  gold  mining  lias  not  been  found  profitable  there.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  marble  found  in  Rio  (rrandc,  many  rival  in  l>cautyof  color 
■  and  durability  the  best  Italian. 

In  the  alplmbetical  list  of  cities  attached  to  this  report,  I  have.  ^».-§n 
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details  as  to  the  mineralogical  resources  of  the  various  sections,  as  well 
as  the  various  linuicbes  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Owiag  tu 
lack  of  means  of  transportation  and  of  systematic  and  rational  culture, 
agriculture  and  the  (^tle  industry  are  far  from  what  they  could  be. 
But  ID  spite  of  that,  the  time  is  probably  near  when  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  (together  with  the  two  other  soutbein  States  and  Minas  Geraes) 
will  furnish  all  the  cereals,  meat,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.,  which  the 
nation  needs,  except,  probably,  the  higher  grades  of  flour,  which 
Brazil  will  have  to  ouy  from  t"tic  United  States.  The  decrease-in  the 
unport  of  those  articles  from  the  United  States  into  Brazil,  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  in  my  former  reports,  will  likely  continue. 

Railroad  building  has  lately  made  good  progress  in  the  State.  There 
are  about  1,000  miles  of  road  in  operation,  mostli^  in  the  bands  of 
Belgian  and  English  capitalists,  and  the  construction  is  going  on. 
After  the  tilling  out  of  a  gap  of  about  50  mileo  between  B^e  and  Sao 
Gabriel,  and  of  about  90  miles  between  Casequi  and  Uruguayana,  the 
State  will  have  two  trunk  lines  from  east  to  west  connecting  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  the  Uruguayan  and  Argentinan  frontiers  and  with  the  Uru- 
guay and  Parana  nvei-s.  This  can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  stimulating 
influence  on  the  commerce  of  the  State,  and  also  upon  the  great 
hinterland  of  Rio  Grande,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina,  Matto  Grosso, 
Paraguay,  and  a  part  of  Bolivia.  Those  rich  territories  will  then  be 
about  1,000  miles  nearer  the  seacoast  than  they  are  at  present  by  way 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Owing  to  its  very  favorable  system  of  rivers,  Rio  Griindc  needs  fewer 
railroads  than  other  States  to  develop  its  resources.  Many  of  the  rivers, 
however,  must  be  improved  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  A  great 
hindrunce  to  the  development  of  the  State  is  the  inadequacy  and  bad 
condition  of  country  roads  and  the  lack  of  bridges.  Durmg  heavy 
rains,  the  local  tmfEc  in  the  country  is  almost  entirely  suspended.  It 
often  takes  a  team  of  eight  oxen  a  whole  day  to  trati.sport  a  few  sacks 
ofmandioca  10  miles.  The  vehicles  are  ridiculously  crude,  make  an 
unearthly  noise,  and,  together  with  their  shouting  drivers,  constitute 
a  strange  anomaly  in  modern  civilization. 

A  close  and  impartial  observer  can  not  fail  to  note  that  a  healthy 
and  solid  progress  has  taken  plate  since  the  suppressiion  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  18D2-18D5.  The  election  of  Dr.  Julho  Prates  de  Castilhoa  as 
pi-csident  of  the  State  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  With 
indomitable  energy  he  suppressed  the  enemies  of  the  i-epublican  form 
of  government  ofnis  State  and  the  professional  revolutionists.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  (from  February  24,  1893,  to  Februai7  24, 1898), 
he  established  law  and  oi-der,  introduced  economy  and  inform  in  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  encour^ed  commerce  and  the  industries, 
and  made  the  State  flnancially  sound.  His  vigorous  patriotism  and 
wise  administration  is  continued  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Borges  de 
Medeiros. 

The  State  has  now  about  300  public  schools,  with  nearly  30,000 
scholars.  Its  income  exceeds  the  expenses,  and  theexports  the  imports. 
The  State  has  established  savings  banks,  which  it  controls  and  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  It  guarantees  depositors  5  per  cent  annual 
interest.  The  principal  one,  in  the  capital,  Porto  Alegre,  had  on 
January  1  of  this  year  a  cash  balance  of  nearly  $1,300,000.  ibe 
exports  amounted  to  about  $8,000,000  last  year.  There  were  shipped 
from  Bio  Grande  to  the  north  of  Brazil  dried  beef  (carao  secca) , 
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toDgueM.  lard,  pork,  sausage,  bacon,  mandiooa  flour,  hcrba  mat4<,  onions, 
eggs,  beans,  pease,  i'om,  lentils,  potatoes,  salt  and  fresh  iish,  preserves, 
wine,  beer,  cigars,  soap,  candles,  cloth,  calicoes,  shoes,  saddlcrv,  furni- 
ture, leather,  some  (very  heavy  aad  clumsv)  carriages  and  buggies, 
safes  (very  primitive),  cattle,  mulps,  and  IjorBes:  to  Europe,  <&ied 
and  salted  hides,  fat,  tallow,  bone  ashes,  bone  oil,  noofH,  horns,  horse 
and  mule  hides,  wool,  wax,  leatlier,  and  tobacco.  The  last-mentioned - 
article  comes  from  a  German  colony,  itn  export  having  trebled  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  last  rear  amounting  to  over  3,000,000  kilo- 
grama  (6,613,800  pounds). 

Some  of  the  indu.stries  of  the  State  are  well  developed  and  up  to 
date,  like  works  in  leather  and  furniture,  and  sawmills;  others  are 
primitive.  Others  are  not  represented  at  nil;  as,  for  instance,  wat«h 
factories,  glass,  ceramic,  electric,  and  chemical  industries.  There  is  a 
very  considerable  importation  of  hardware,  agri^^'ultural  and  industrial 
machinery,  instruments,  arms,  driigs  and  druggists'  supptieij,  paints, 
all  of  the  finer  textile  products,  leather  ware,  glassware,  lxx>ks,  paper, 
pasteboard,  electrical  and  chemical  supplies,  ceramical  supplies,  ceramic 
ware,  watches,  clocks,  objects  of  art,  oils,  kerosene,  ana  coal. 

There  would  be  a  (rood  market  for  our  manufueturers  if  we  could 
ship  direct,  but  so  long  as  our  products  must  go  by  way  of  Hamburg, 
or,  what  is  even  worse,  be  rcsnipped  at  Rio,  wo  "might  as  well  leave 
this  lucrative  field  to  our  competitors. 

There  would  also  undoubtedly  be  a  good  chance  for  American  syn- 
dicates in  the  importation  of  agricultural  implements,  tmwbinery,  etc., 
vehicles,  axes,  shovels,  etc.,  for  building  canals,  waterworks,  intro- 
ducing soil  drainage,  extending  and  consolidating  electric  roads,  and 
for  negotiating  State,  municipal,  and  national  loans,  etc.  A  well- 
.  oreanized  bank  could  make  from  10  to  15  per  cent  per  year.    . 

In  closing  this  report,  I  would  express  the  hope  that  the  technical 
details  which  must  necessarily  be  eliminated  from  the  scope  of  a  general 
official  report  will  be  supplied  bv  an  expert  sent  down  by  one  of  the 
export  associations  of  the  United  StateJi.  It  would  certainly  be  worth 
while  to  have  it  done.  In  my  personal  investigations,  I  was  very 
materially  assisted  by  ex-Governor  JulhodeCastilhos;  by  the  present 
governor,  Borges  de  Medeiros;  by  the  daily  press;  by  a  very  ex<iellent 
book,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  of  Gustavo  Konigswald  (Sao  Paulo,  1899), 
and  by  the  Aunuario  do  Et^tado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  aid  of  all 
of  which  I  hereby  gratefully  acknowledge. 

£uuENE  Skkoer, 

Cansnl-  Genenil. 

Kio  DB  jANElito,  April,  1900. 


Al^;i«te,  town  of  about  5,000  indabitanto,  ia  the  southweflt  of  the  Campanha,  pic- 
tareaquely  eituatcd  on  &  large  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ibirapuitain.    iWle  center 

of  the  Campanha;  meetiDK  placeof  counties  mule  trains;  of  considerable  imporlance. 
Baj^,  important  and  weTl-r^ulBited  town  in  the  center  of  the  ^rvaX,  prsirie  district, 
connected  with  Peluttw  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  railroad.  Hau  a  large'garriHon  on 
duty  along  the  I'ruguyan  frontier,  many  public  buildings,  a  good  deal  of  commerce, 
and  some  manufacturing  induslriee,  stock  yards,  elaughterhoueea  {larqueadaa),  two 
tanneries,  one  soap  factory,  one  flour  mill,  limekilns,  etc.  The  place  Buffered  con- 
siderably through  the  laat  revnlutior   """"  ""■■>    —  '  ■-  ■— -  ■■' '-■ 

InhabitoDbj  10,000,  mostly  of  lj|ianitih  t 
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Cochoeira,  7,000  inhabibmts,  on  theJacuhyRiverand  the  Porto  A1««T«-Uruguayima 
liailroad.  Trade  and  commerce  mostly  in  the  hands  of  (iennans;  a  large  beef-pack- 
ing; entabliehnient  owned  by  English  capitatislB, 

Cacimbinhas,  village  eant  of  Baj^,  with  laige  marble  quarries, 

Omz  Alta,  railroafl  center,  with  very  favorable  pronpects. 

Encruzilhada,  center  of  a  rich  mineral  diirtrict  in  tne  Campanha.  Large  marble 
quarriee. 

Eatrella,  center  of  luanv  proeperoiis  German  coloniee,  on  the  Taquary  River,  con- 
nected by  navigation  witn  Porto  Aleare. 

Jaguarfio,  situated  on  the  river  oi  the  same  name,  about  15  milee  above  its  con- 
flueuce  with  the  Lake  ^Mirini,  has  a  very  lively  trade  with  the  Campanha  and  with 
Uruguay;  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  earneon. 

Lavras,  village  in  the  Serra  do  Batovy,  Known  for  its  placer  mining — gold,  silver, 
and  copper. 

Pelotae,  the  second  city  of  Rio  Gtande,  looks  as  Chicago  did  about  fifty  years  ago, 
is  an  important  port  10  miles  above  the  bar  of  the  f!an  Uoncalo  River,  southwest  cor- 
ner of  I^goa  doa  Patoa  (Duck  I«ke);  also  connecte<l  with  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  by 
railroad.  Although  founded  as  far  back  afi  1730,  it  is  a  perfectly  modem  city,  with 
fine  buildings  and  public  institiitiuns,  and  about  40,000  inhabitaats.  Its  princi[^ 
industries  are  the  30  slaughltThousea  ( xargueadas)  and  eetahlishments  for  the  prep- 
aration of  xarque,  a  peculiar  kind  of  dried  beef,  where  about  400,000  head  of  cattle 
are  killed  <luring  the  season;  tanneries,  margarin  factories,  steam  flour  mill)*,  brew- 
eries; hat,  shoe,  glatis,  aoap,  and  candle  factories,  etc  There  are  some  old  Gennan 
colonies  in  this  vicinity. 

Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  Stale,  is  by  far  the  most  important  city  of  southern 
Brazil;  situaled  on  the  navigable  river  Cuahyba,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  I«ke 
Patos,  130  miles  north  of  Sao  Jos^  do  Norte;  surrouuded  by  a  great  number  of  large 
and  prosperous  German  colonies;  terminus  of  an  important  railroad  line  connecting 
the  Slate  with  Paraguay  and  the  territory  tributary  thereto;  the  commercial  and 
industrial  center  of  a'^'ery  fertile  countryof  many  thousandsof  square  miles;  favored 
by  an  almost  ideal  climate.  Thus  endowed,  Porto  Alegre  is  evidently  destined  to  have 
a  great  future.  The  foundation  of  this  place  dates  bock  as  far  ss  1742.  Itwasatthat 
tiiuecalled  "Porto  dos  Casaes."  Attracted  by  its  favorable  geographical  position, 
the  Portuguese  governor,  Joh<'' de  Figueiredo,  (led  there  (1773)  when  driven  out  of  the 
town  of  RioOrandeand  called  the  place  PortoAlegre  (the  joyful  port).  Its  develop- 
ment recommenced  and  the  foundation  of  its  present  prosperity  was  laid  when  the 
first  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  I,  succeeded  in  directing  German  immigration 
there.  To-day  Porto  Alegre  has  about  80,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  are  of 
German  descent  The  latter  control  almost  excluMively  the  commerce  and  industries 
and  own  moat  of  the  real  estate  and  other  property. 

The  city  reminds  an  American  very  much  of  Detroit;. has  fine  streets,  el^ant 
business  houses  and  public  buildings,  gas,  water,  and  electric-light  works,  and  is  in 
every  way,  except  in  drainage  and  hotels,  strictly  up  to  date, 

AmonK  the  many  industrit's  flourishing  in  Porto  Alegre  are  the  large  steam  saw- 
mills and  furniture  factory  <if  Kappel  &  Bros,,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards  of  C.  Obst, 
Son  &  Co.,  and  Frie<lrichs  A  Co.;  Petereea  &  (.'o.,  bos,  brush,  and  chair  factory] 
Steigle<ler,  planing  mills.  All  these  factories  an<t  mills  are  equipped  with  the  most 
improved  iiiach I iiery,  electric  light,  etc.,  and  do  a -thriving  Inismess.  The  metal 
industries  are  highly  developed,  although  they  receive  all  their  raw  material  from 
Europe.  The  most  prominent  of  them  are:  Joseph  Becker  &  Bros,  (established 
1857),  iron  foundry  and  manufacturers  of  shipbuildera'  material,  etc. ;  F.  Bertschin- 
ger,  boilers,  brewery  and  sawmill  machinery,  flies,  cast  iron,  etc.;  E.  Berta  &  Co., 
safes,  stoves,  iron  bedsteads,  locks,  iron  gat^,  etc.;  G.  Bostelmann,  foundry,  build- 
ers' hardware,  etc.;  F.  Sanders  A. Co.,  agricultural  nia<-hinery;  W.  Knack  &  Son, 
agricultural  implements,  milling  machinery,  presftef,  etc.;  G.  Hugo,  safes,  ranges, 
cooking  stoves;  F.  WeiB-hand,  gates,  builders'  hardware,  etc  Soap  and  candle  fac- 
tories; J.  Kappel,  A.  Voight,  M.  Zeltermann.  Lithographic  e^^tablisliments:  J. 
Weingaertner  and  A.  Engel. 

The  woolen  mill  (Cia  Fiacaoe  Teeidon  Porto  Alegrense)  established  in  1891byGei^ 
man  immigrante,  employs  at  present  300  men.  A  factory  for  woolen  hpsieiy  and  , 
underwear  (Cia  Fabnl  Porto  Alegn'i)«e),f«tabliBhed  seven  years  ago,  employs  120 
hands  and  has  a  daily  production  of  UK)  dozen  sockH  and  15  dozen  undershirts  and 
drawers.  Two  large  breweries,  F.  Chrisloffd  (proprietor.  Dr.  Enalert)  and  William 
Bei-kert,  are  supiilying  the  ilemand  for  liquid  refrennments  of  the  German  Brazilians 
at  Porto  Alegre.  There  isalwo  a  glass  fact')r>%  which,  however,  has  not  proven  a  sue- 
ce)«  (or  want  of  capital  and  skilleil  lalxir. 

Earthen  and  china  ware  is  not  manufacturwl,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  splendid 
raw  material,  clay,  kaolin,  etc 
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The  chemical  and  electric  indnstries  qre  not  yet  represented  in  Porto  Al^re,  and 
bicyclesare  imported  from  Uermany. 

Kio  tirande  do  Bill,  tbe  principal  port  of  the  State,  wax  founded  in  1737,  on  the 
Bouthem  shore  of  Lake  Patos,  on  the  northern  limit  of  a  low  nandv  i«niiii>ula,  3  or 
4  feet  abovfe  water,  about  6  miles  within  the  entrance  jtointti  of  the  outlet  of  l4ike 
FatoB  into  the  oceoo,  which  outlet  is  about  6  kilometers  wide,  and  is  erroneomily 
called  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (tie  bif{  river  of  the  SouthJ,  All  the  forei^  trade  of  the 
State  of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  moves  over  its  bar,  which  does  not  admit  ahipe  with  a 
larger  draft  than  14  feet,  and  has  other  serious  drawbacks,  such  as  constantly 
ahimog  aand  banks,  heavy,  freouent  southwest  ((ales  (pampeiroe),  a  very  narrow 
channel,  etc.  Although  not  without  mmlern  improvementx,  the  city  lacks  that  air 
cJ  prosperity  and  progresBiveness  which  distin^tuishes  its  rival  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake,  Porto  Aleerc.  It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
.  Thecnstom-houseof  PortoAIeere  has'ing  been  temporarily  abolished,  all  the  export 
and  import  of  the  State  was  credited  to  the  port  of  Kio  (inuide  do  t^ul,  creating  a 
false  impreesion  as  to  its  importance;  but  since  January,  1900,  the  Porto  Ale^^re  cus- 
tom-house has  been  open  again. 

BantaCnu  is  an  old  German  town  prettily  situaled  near  the  Pardonho  River,  south 
of  the  Sena  de  Butucarahy.    It  has  numerous  inanufactoriee,  commerce  in  tobacco, 

^nta  Isabel  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Mirim,  where  it  emptier  in 
the  Rio  do  Gon^o.  It  has  steamer  communication  with  Pelotas  ami  Rio  Grande, 
and  has  large  slauehler  houses  and  packing  establiNhments. 

Santa  Maria  da  Bocca  do  Monte  in  a  priici^roiis  railroad  town  on  the  foot  of  the 
Berra  Geral,  with  a  large  German  population  and  very  bri^t  prospects;  7,000  inhab- 

BantA  Anna  do  Livramento,  at  the  I'ruguayaii  frontier,  opposite  Rivera,  on  the 
Cojtilha  do  Haeilo,  has  lively  commerce  with  I'raguay  and  tne  Campanha;  large 
military  sarrisoni  8,000  inliabilants. 

Santo  Angelo,  established  1707,  beingoneof  the  celebrated  seven  l^panish  Jesuit  set- 
tlements which  were  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  after  the  eipulsion  of  their  founders, 
has  an  historical  interest.  The  ruins  of  many  monumental  buildings  bear  testimony 
of  its  former  splendor. 

Sfto  Gabriel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Vacchy  Grande,  st  prewat  the  terminus  of 
the  railr(w/l  in  courve  of  construction  between  (Wequi  and  Baje,  is  a  progreseive  town, 
with  very  favorable  proepectH;  population,  7,000. 

S&o  Joao de  Monle  Negro,  an  old  (ierman  settlement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rfo 
Cahy,hBsabout 2,500 inliabitants, sawmills,  breweries,  lani -rendering eotabliahments, 
ilaily  steamboat  conn«'tion  with  I'orto  Alegre;  brisk  trade  with  the  highlands. 

SAo  Joae  do  Norte,  small  village  opposite  the  city  of  Iti<j  Graixle,  has  some  impoi^ 
tance  through  the  fact  that  the  larvertiana-Atlantic  shiim  have  to  dis( charge  there. 

Sao  Leopoldo,  on  the  left  l>anlt  oi  theRiodosSinos,  20  miles  from  Porto  Alegre,  on 
the  New  Hamburg  llaiiroa'l,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  German  settlements,  has 
about  8,000  inhabitantB.  They  are  nearly  all  of  (icfman  dew^nt,  some  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation,  the  first  German  settlers  havinf^  arrived  in  1824.  Its  present 
prosperous  condition  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin;  stBUghterh[)usei<,  tanneries, 
shoe,  match,  hat  factories,  and  a  brewery.  In  1A6H  the  Jesuit.'i  established  a  coll^ 
there  (Collegio  S.  Jos6)  which  now  has  300  pupils;  a  girls'  high  school,  founded  in 
1872  by  the  Franciscan  nuns,  has  2r»0  B<'holarB. 

S&o  Lourenzo,  a  German  town  between  the  Serra  dos  Ta)teH  and  Lake  PatoH,  near 
Pelotas,  founded  in  1868,  now  has  1,500  inhabitants;  is  rich  in  agricultural  prodncte 
and  baa  a  fine  trade  with  Pelotas. 

Silo  Sebastaio  do  Oahy,  on  the  Cahy  River  near  Porto  Alegre,  is  also  almost  exclu- 
sively German.  It  has  a  good  many  industriec,  and  its  2,000  inhabitanix  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Taquara  do  Slundq  Novo,  German  colony,  northeast  of  Porto  .^liifre.  2,000  inhab- 
itants, isa  prosperous  community;  large  tanneries,  saddleries,  sawmills,  foundries,  etc. 

Taquary,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  3,000  inhabitantri,  largely  German,  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber  and  agricultural  products. 

Torres,  village  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  frontier  of  Santa  Catharina,  is  of  dg- 
niBcance  only  thronifh  the  fact  that  a  syndicate  obtained  a  concession  from  the  (!ov- 
enunent  to  build  a  harbor  there,  and  a  canal  or  railroad  west  to  Porto  Alegre,  a  l>ro}- 
ect  which,  however,  has  at  present  very  little  prosin-ct  of  realization. 

Uruguayana  is  tlie  most  important  city  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stale.  It  was 
founded  about  flftv  years  ago  by  ixilitical  fugnll^-cs  from  Ar^'iilina,  and  has  now 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Ite  jMisitlon  on  the  fnmtier  ri\'er  I  niguay,  and  ns  a  ter- 
minal station  of  the  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguay  Kailn>ad,  gives  it  strategic  as  well 
as  commercial  iinportaiirc. 
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CHILE. 

The  year  1899  can  not  be  termed  a  year  of  great  commercial  activity 
in  Chile.  The  partial  failure  of  the  grain  crop  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  currencv  did  not  conduce  to  prosperity. 

Aa  shown  by  the  lateet  commercial  statistics  obtainable,  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  ti-ade  of  this  Republic  amounted  in  1899  to  the  . 
sum  of  i;269,366,49l  («98,318,769),»  which  ia  a  diminution  of  |9W,998 
{*352,224)  as  compared  with  1898.  Of  the  grand  total,  the  sum  of 
11106,260,358  ($38,785,031)  corresponded  to  imports  and  $163,106,133 
($59,533,739)  to  exports.  As  compared  with  1898,  imports  sho  ed  an 
increase  of  $3,998,300  ($1,459,380),  while  exports  showed  a  decrease  of 
$4,963,298  ($1,811,604).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  exporte  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898  of 
$6,310,897  ($2,303,477),  which  is  explained  as  follows: 

In  1898,  there  figured  in  the  exports  the  sum  of  $14,271,427 
^,209,071)  for  gold  and  silver  specie  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  this 
sum  bo  deducted  from  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1898,  amounting 
to  $168,069,431  ($61,345,34ii),  there  remains  the  sum  of  $153,798,004 
($56,136,271),  which  represents  the  true  value  of  the  exports  in  that 
year.  If  there  be  now  deducted  from  the  value  figuring  as  the  total 
for  exports  in  1899,  amounting  to  $163,106,133  ($50,533,739),  the  sum 
of  $2,595,772  ($947,457),  which  representH  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  specie  expoited  in  that  year,  there  rcsultw  a  sum  of  $160,108,901 
($58,586,282),  which  represents  the  true  value  of  exports  in  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  imports  in 
each  of  the  fourteen  major  ports  of  entry  of  the  Republic  in  the  years 
1898  and  1899: 


Tocoplll& 

AntobKuU... 

Tillal 

<:alden 


Puerto  UonK . . 


'iio'ass 

6,766 


UlVSjCQl. 

CbHean. 

Unlled  8t»te« 

1183,1(10 

■!-B« 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  importance  of  each  port  in  the 
mport  trade  of  the  republic  in  1899: 


Iqoique 

Tocopilta  .... 
Antolagwrta . . 

Taltal 

Oalilcra 

Oarrisal  Baji>. 
OiquimlKt  ... 


Percent,   i  PcTcenL 

..      1.25  ;  Valparaiso e.'J.OS 

, .     10. 08  I  Talcahuano 12. 56 

..      1.49     Coronel 1.75 

..      3.3£     Valdivia 1.23 

-      1.08  '  PuertoMontt 14 


Total 100.00 


*The  flgures  in  parenthem*  express  tli<>  valuer  in  I'nited  Rlatea 


cUjyi?t^ 
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The  relative  values  cootriButed 
trade  of  Chile  in  1898  and  1899  are 
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by  foreign  countries  to  the  import 
given  in  the  following  table: 


1898. 

lag. 

Chilean. 

United  BUtea 

cm... 

"^^'^r- 

Great  Britain 

aft 
i|« 

»1 

I71 

£1 

ii'.iM 

2,830 

lis 

628,176 
SM.44X 
766.  M.'. 
896,  m 

38|[k« 

ss 

11 
'is 

8,013 
1,033 

1       1 
i       1 

23 
1741874 

li 

2.B74 

8;02S 
6,0(0 
5,32a 
a,  027 

tl6, 183,388 

■■S:S 

g;g 

872,710 

290,182 

■11 

11 

,!:S 

b'.SfO 

w, 

834 

9,382 

i 

1,970 

1:S 

226 
327,437 

2,M7 

„,:i! 

11»,.'>1G 

(*36,500)  as  com 

pared  with  1898,  were  aa  fpllows: 

Chilean. 

ArtlcleB. 

Chilean. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

Articles. 

United  Blatea 

g 

1»,109 

if' 99* 
2741048 
127,  «fi 
153,002 

446,470 
493:802 
685, 2(B 

193;  S47 

146,047 

,1S 

48J77 
100.  M7 
40.602 

162,002 
190.238 

86,686 
70,572 

442,973 

'■si 

492|l«8 
418,177 
100  707 
267,457 
690,367 

3B8,.'J35 

'^^r.'^'.'!^'!'::.: 

iSi;:::::::::: 

?K 

Locomotlveaand  rail- 
way malerials 

IndiutrlalmacUnery. 

ii 

Iran,  bar  and  pig , 

Cotton,  newlng.  In 

Priming  paper 

•"■MS 

While  BhlrtlngB 

Cotton  prints 

Oray  Bhlnlngii 

Candles,  spenn   and 
eompodtioh 

216,484 
130,865 

Those  imports  showing  a  decrease  of  upward  of  $100,000  ($36,500), 
were  as  follows: 


Busar.whlto 

■■     ^ 

£ff^;;:;-"- 

SOI 

ate« 

Articles. 

Chilean. 

etiulvalcnl. 

■tl 

Sheet  iron 

»t.'i6,909 
SD9,S86 

'£S 

183,002 
176,776 

ill 

381 

806 

009 
332 

019 
OW 

Sheet  Iron,  cor.  gal- 

Earthcnwaie 

G0,79U 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1899'amounted,  aa  already  stated, 
to  $163,106,133  (*59.533,789).  The  relative  values  taken  by  foreign 
countries  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  increase 
and  decrease,  as  compared  with  1898 : 


1899. 

in 

equlTftlent. 

Decide. 

Chilean. 

United  Stalea 

Cbllean. 

Cbllean. 

United  StiW. 

Great  Britain 

|110,KS,37S 
20,921,9W 

II 

maw 

157,76* 
110,818 

1,407, 013 

'IS 
Bz 

1»8,8H 
111/283 

Gt,3W 

1 

•2H>.612 

'■gS 

108,987 

ii'Mik 

#471,  m 

962.720 

128,748 

820. 66& 
16B.473 

22«.G06 

sg,ao7 

42,383 

S»,8S7 

iio,2iS 

ggSiss.™;;; 

114.%^ 

^UJ 

67.«H 

88,-246 

1;S 

21,260 

as 

■^^ 

26,104 

i6;i75 

1« 

2Z,S1S 

a,115.«M 

»,ffi 

-» 

■ 

The  relative  importance  of  each  port  of  the  republic  in  the  export 
trade  is  shown  in  the  follswing  table: 


Ports. 

Chilean. 

tTnltHl  Stales 

Ports. 

c"i-,..  ™r£r 

ra,M0,W2 
li;767;002 

sIbsoIm* 

4;38i:9»6 
3,917,2(i7 
8,228,017 

W,^,2t6  1         (3,148,864 

TaicahiUDo 

0,017, 288          2,aj;,»,> 

'92s)g88                887,138 

CarrladBRjo 

The  following  analytical  compilation  of  the  export  trade  in  1899 
will,  I  think,  be  of  interest: 


359. 

Total  cjtporls. 

(Chilean). 

tee. 

Chilean. 

™a!"nf 

, 

ISJ  6»7  0fB 

.850,237,528 
*'4M'^ 

■ii»:»H 

947.388 

46.  la 
1.39 

'1 

;s7 

84  89 

2;  MB 

1 

IX 

„„„„™.. 

181,632,814 

■•sa 

68,909,097 

427,840 
140,604 

M.22 

.3& 

W.02 

TO,es3.e4i 

U.TO 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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DEFICDBKOr  IK  AMXBICAJH  UETHODIS  OF  PACKISO  GOODS. 

I  have  recently  made  a  canvass  of  the  bouses  enf^wed  more  or  less  in 
handling  United  States  products  at  Yalparaiao,  and  met  with  almost 
unirer^  complaint  of  the  American  method  of  packing  goods  for 
exportation. 

It  is  alleged  that  tlie  ^oods  are  frequently  packed  in  unsizable  bar- 
rels or  boxes,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  loosely  with  hay  or  fresh 
wood  wool,  which,  dryinff,  fails  to  retain  the  goods  in  position.  As  a 
result,  the  contents  are  msplaced  with  each  movement  of  the  vessel 
and  become  damaged  or  (if  of  glasa)  broken.' 

la  many  cases,  small  articles  are  put  up  in  a  heavy  box,  and  if  these 
goods  pay  duty  by  gross  weight  the  merchant  is  .chai^d  exorbitant 
duties  and  unnecessary  freight.  I  was  shown  a  lai^  number  of  boxes 
of  scouring  bricks  recently  imported  from  the  United  States.  These 
boxes  were  manufactured  of  li-inch  boards,  fastened  (originally)  with 
1^-inch  wire  nails,  but  on  account  of  the  heavy  contents  ihej  should 
have  been  further  secured  by  iron  or  steel  hoops  or  bands.  In  this 
particular  instance,  several  of  the  boxes  were  broken  and  the  contents 
short,  either  through  being  scattered  or  stolen.  Other  boxes  contain- 
ing iron  stoves  were  well  secured  on  the  outside  with  iron  bands,  but 
insufficiently  packed  inside,  and  as  a  consequence  the  goods  were  more 
or  leas  damaged. 

Frequentlv,  goods  are  packed  in  barrels,  the  tops  of  which  are  simply 
fastened  with  nails  and  give  way  whenever  there  is  a  heavy  pressure, 
resulting  frequently  in  dam^e  to  or  theft  of  the  contents.  Reluctant 
as  we  are  to  admit  it,  the  packing  of  goods  for  exportation  by  the 
Germans,  French,  and  English  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  superior  to  oars. 


Another  alleged  cause  of  complaint  is  the  manner  in  which  packages 
containing  goods  for  exportation  are  marked  by  American  manu&c- 
turers.  There  is  an  exuberance  of  fancy  letters  that  puzzles  the  cpn^ 
signee  as  well  as  the  custom-house  ofBcers.  Boxes  which  carry  old 
marks  only  partially  erased  are  not  infrequently  used,  so  that  one  is 
compelled  to  guess  at  the  mark  intended;  and  even  the  weight  on  the 
same  package  is  sometimes  put  down  in  pounds  and  sometimes  in  ^ 
kilos.  Each  mistake  or  complication  means  trouble,  if  not  fines,  in ' 
the  custom-house,  and  frequently  much  delay  is  caused  in  soUciting 
the  necessary  alterations  on  stamped  paper  and  in  traveling  from  one 
office  to  another  to  procure  signatures,  etc. 

Custom-house  employees  grow  nervous  over  many  American  bills 
of  lading  or  consular  invoices  which  contain  several  pack^^  of  the 
same  marks  and  repeated  numbers.  Plain,  distinct  block  letters  should 
be  used  for  marks,  and  the  number  below  the  mark  should  not  be 
repeated  on  the  several  poc^iges. 

The  statistical  figures  indicate  a  slight  diminution  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1899  as  compared  with  1898.  This  is 
accounted  for  in  various  ways. 

The  grain  harvest  of  Chile  in  1899  was  a  partial  failure,  and  less 

agricultural  machinery  was  ordered.    The  dealers  in  this  line  of  goods 

were  well  stocked  in  1898  and  carried  over  large  supplies  into  1899, 

which  they  disposed  of  during  the  last-named  year,  but  ordered  less  on 
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account  of  the  rising  market  in  the  United  Slates.  I  am  aasnred,  how- 
ever, that  the  orders  for  agricultural  machinery  during  the  year  1900 
will  exceed  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

JTUKNITUUE. 

The  importstioD  of  furniture  from  tbe  United  States,  which  was 
heretofore  comparatively  lai^,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  to 
the  high  Chilean  tariff  which  was  adopted  in  December,  1897,  but 
which  in  some  respects  has  been  slightly  modified.  The  importation 
of  chairs  baa  been  notably  affected. 

Americanoak-woodarmchairs,  upholstered  but  not  carved,  are  vulued 
at  the  custom-house  at  about  (ISO  ($65.70)  per  dozen,  and  pay  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent  in  Chilean  pesos  of  36.5  cents.  Carved  armchairs  of 
oak  or  walnut  are  valued  at  about  $220  ^80.30)  per  dozen,  and  paj  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent.  Rosewood,  cedar,  or  other  fine  wood  chairs, 
solid  or  veneered,  are  appraised  at  from  $320  to  $620  ($116.60  to 
$226.30)  per  dozen,  and  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

Iron  and  wooden  bedsteads  are  appraised  at  from  $64  to  $260  ($23.86 
to  $94.90),  and  pay  a  duty  at  present  of  25  per  cent.  All  imported 
furniture,  barring  bedsteads,  is  appraised  at  high  figures.  American- 
made  furniture,  being  generally  of  a  solid  and  ornamental  character,  is 
apprais^  at  correspondingly  high  ratefi,  and  tbe  result  has  been  tUat 
during  1899  and  thus  far  in  1^0,  Chilean  dealers  have  more  lai^ly 
imported  the  cheaper  German  bent -wood  furniture. 

AUEBICAK   HEATS,  ETC. 

American  salt  beef  or  pork  was  heretofore  cbai^fed  60  per  cent 
duty  on  a  valuation  of  82  cents  per  kilogram,  but  upon  protest  the 
duty  has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  American  hams  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  upon  appraisement.  Lard  is  appraised  at  about  40  cents 
per  kilogram  and  now  pays  25  per  cent  duty.  Oatmeal  or  rolled  oats 
are  valued  at  40  cents  per  kiloeram  and  pay  duty  at  25  per  cent 

This  high  tariff  has  also  hud  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  importa- 
tion of  tbe  last-named  class  of  American  products. 


The  amount  of  lumber  and  timber  imported  into  Chile  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1899  aggregated  about  15,000,000  feet, 
of  tbe  value  of  $801,079  in  Chilean  gold,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
was  what  is  known  as  Oregon  pine,  and  was  shipped  from  Pnget  Sound 
and  Oregon  ports.  This  southwest  coast  will  in  the  future  rely 
largely  upon  tte  Northwest  Pacific  States  for  its  supply  of  lumber  anU 
building  timber. 

BAILR0AD6,  Era 

The  Government  lines  of  railway  now  in  operation  in  Chile  have  a 
total  length  of  about  1,315  miles.  The  private  lines,  which  are  mostly 
owned  by  English  companies  and  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  con- 
nection with  mining  operations,  measure  about  938  miles.  In  this 
connection,  the  estimates  for  the  central  system  of  State  railways 
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for  next  year,  which  are  as  foUowa,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  maau- 
factarera  and  tnerchants: 

Tin poundB. .    16, 536 

Turpentine qu&rts..       2,113 


..do.. 


Oil: 

Lubricatiiig do.. 

I4uap do-. 

linseed do.. 

Blacksmith do. . 

Smelting do.. 

Coke,  gae,  forblackemittiB  .do. . 

Sheet do.. 

Casting do. . 


Sheet do. . . 

Pig do... 

Cotton  waste do... 

Tires  for  cam i...do... 

Tiree  for  loconiotiveit  and  ten- 
ders   tonB.. 

Paiaffin , quarts. . 

Wheels,  cast pairs.. 

Tallow tons . . 

Tubee,  brass  and  copper,  for  en- 
gines   tons.. 


The  importation  into  Chile  of  railro&d  material  and  supplies  during 
the  year  1899  was  quite  small,  but  agents  of  American  manufacturers 
are  now  here  negotiatmg  with  the  Government  for  the  sale  of  lai^ 
supplies,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

OCKAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  (English)  and  the  CompaSia 
Sud  Americana  de  Yapores  (practically  consolidated)  make  alternate 
weekly  voyages,  carrying  freights  and  passengers  between  this  port 
and  Ocos,  in  Guatemala,  connecting  at  Panama  with  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  steamers. 

The  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  ComMuy,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Merohante'  Line,"  controlled  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  the 
West  Coast  Line,  controlled  bv  BeeGhe&  Co.,  each  makeabout monthly 
voyages  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  and  the  more  northern  ports  of 
South  America,  via  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  a  steamer  of  thfe  New 
York  and  Pacific  Line  occasionally  extends  its  trip  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  the  lumber  ports  fartJaer  north. 

The  Kosmos,  a  German  steamship  line,  makes  regular  monthly  voy- 
ages, carrying  freights  and  passengers  between  Hamburg  and  San 
Francisco,  touchingat  this  port.  No  regular  sailing  vessels  ply  between 
this  and  any  United  Slates  port,  but  an  occasional  cargo  of  lumber 
comes  by  sailing  vessel  from  Washington  or  Oregon. 

BANKINO   AND   MAIL   FACILrnES. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  banking  or  mail  facilities 
in  the  last  year.  Good  banking  facilities  exist  oetween  Chile  and 
Europe,  but  none  with  the  United  States.  In  fact,  United  States  cur- 
rency is  not  known  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Chile.  If  proper  bank- 
ing facilities  with  our  country  were  established  here,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  large  increase  in  American  trade  with  this  countrr. 

Payments  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  usually 
-made  by  stfiriing  bills  of  exchange  on  London  at  ninety  days  sight 
,  Mail  facilities  are  with  Europe  (via  Andes)  three  times  per  week  in 
summer,' when  the  mountain  tosses  are  open,  and  once  a  weeK  in  winter; 
also  four  times  per  month  via  Straits  of  Mi^ellan;  with  the  United 
States,  about  thi^  times  oer  month,  via  Panama.    The  average  time 
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to  Europe  via  Andes  and  fiaenos  Ayree,  is  twenty-six  days;  ria 
Magellan  Straits,  thirty-seven  days;  via  Panama  to  New  York,  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-seven  days.  Two  cable  companies,  one  of  them  American 
and  the  other  British,  connect  Valparaiso  with  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

OUTLOOK   FCB  AHEBICAN  TBADB. 

The  outlook  for  American  trade  with  Chile  and  this  entire  south- 
west coast  is  fairly  promising.  It  would  be  eminently  so  if  some 
means  could  be  devised  to  enable  us  to  successfully  compete  with 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
heavier  classes  of  American  products  destined  for  Chilean  ports  are 
not  infrequently  first  shipped  to  Liverpool  or  Hambui^  and  from 
these  places  reshipped  by  sailing  vessels  under  a  new  bill  of  lading, 
and  are  thus  accredited  hero  to  the  latter-named  countries  as  European 
products. 

I  will  here  state  that  the  Chilean  people  are  not  only  wUling  but 
anxious  to  trade  with  us,  when  they  can  do  so  on  as  favorable  terais  as 
with  other  countries.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  popular  belief  (stimulated 
by  foreign  commercial  competitoi-a)  that  the  Chileans  are  unfriendly 
to  Americans.  From  three  years'  personal  experience  and  close 
observation,!  know  this  impression  to  be  incorrect.  Probably  no 
people  in  South  America  have  better  impressions  of  United  States 
institutions  and  of  the  augmenting  importance  of  our  country  than 
the  Chileans,  and  probably  no  people  outside  of  our  own  boundaries 
are  taking  a  more  lively  interest  in  or  will  be  more  creditably  repre- 
sented at  the  approachmg  Pan-American  Exposition. 

John  F.  Caples,  OonsuL 

VALPAKAieo,  Oc-tober  Hy  J900. 


IQUIQUB. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  date  of  July  10,  1900,  I  inclose  a  statement  giving  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  during  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  in  charge  of  thia  office,  in  regard  to  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  this  consular  district  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.   ' 

The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  are  iodine  and 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  as 
compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1899: 


v„ 

Iodine, 

NllraWotimdiL 

QiuiDHty. 

V»lue. 

qUBDUl,. 

VbIub. 

Found,. 

2S,<K1 

Tim*. 
t9Sfi,57I.U           g2,m 

fS.!&S 

Another  combination  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  order  to  raise  its  price  was  completed  on  the  m^ 
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ultimo.  It  is  to  be  in  operation  for  a  periodof  five  yeais,  to  com- 
mence from  the  1st  of  April,  1901;  the  exportation  for  each  year  to 
be  fixed  before  the  15th  of  May,  liable  to  alteration  on  or  before  the 
IStli  of  July,  at  an  extraodinary  general  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  65 
per  cent  of  the  allotted  "  cuotas.  The  exportation  for  the  first  year 
IS  for  the  moment  fixed  at  31,278,000  Spanish  quintals.  In  any  case, 
the  exportation  for  each  of  the  following  yeara  can  not  be  less  than 
the  coneamption  during  the  previous  period  from  May  1  to  the  fol- 
lowing Aprd  30.  Stocks  held  on  December  31,  1900,  which  are  not 
shipped  and  dispatched  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March,  1901,  are  esti- 
mated as  part  of  the  "  cuota  "  corresponding  to  the  first  year,  as  also 
that  part  of  the  production  of  the  first  three  months  which  the  directory 
resolves  during  the  month  of  January  should  be  shipped  before  the  81st 
of  March. 

Present  prices  are  5s.  8W-  ($1.39)  per  hmidredweight,  which  with 
freight  358,  ($8.52)  per  ton  makes  8b,  IJd.  ($1.97)  perliundredweight 
net  coat  and  freight,  exclusive  of  purchasing  commission. 

During  the  past  year,  freight  rates  have  wen  higher  than  they  were 
in  the  previous  one.  Just  now,  however  (November  20),  there  is  a 
tendency  to  lower  rates,  due  doubtless  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
nitrate  of  soda  here. 

Statistics  showing  the  amount  of  importations  from  other  countries 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  to  a  limited  extent  Owing  to  the 
increased  facilities  of  transportation  furnished  by  the  "Kosmoa"  line 
of  stumers,  which  has  for  the  past  year  been  running  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco,  importations  of  American  goods  have  steadily  increased. 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  Bceche  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York, 
continue  their  lines  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast, 
which  lamely  favor  American  trade  among  these  countries. 

Since  luivember  1,  the  coast  line  of  steamers,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  the  South  American  Company  have  extended  the 
itinerary  of  their  midweek  line  of  steamers  to  Panama,  thus  making 
aemiweekly  communication  with  that  point.  The  same  companies  have 
weekly  steamers  running  as  far  north  as  Ocos,  in  Gruatemala.  It  is 
rumored  that  about  the  1st  of  December,  the  itinerary  of  the  two  lines 
now  running  to  Ocos  will  be  extended  to  San  Francisco.'  Should  that 
be  true  there,  would  soon  be  a  large  increase  in  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  this  coast. 

There  is  no  law  or  regnlation  of  a  discriminating  character  which 
affects  American  vessels  or  American  trade.  There  are  no  taxes  or 
excises  in  addition  to  tariff  rates,  and  no  changes  in  patent,  copyright, 
trade-mark  laws,  or  postal  rate^,  domestic  or  foreign.  Goods  do  not 
have  to  be  marked  to  show  country  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

There  are  constant  changes  in  the  tariff,  so  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  give  the  present  table  of  rates. 

Chilean  paper  currency,  as  well  as  the  silver  currency,  is  about  96 
per  cent  oi  the  value  of  the  Chilean  gold  ($0,365  United  States  cur- 
rency). There  has  been  but  little  fluctuation  in  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  during  the  last  ten  months. 

Commercial  travelers  pay  neither  license  nor  tax  to  canr  on  business, 
nor  are  they  required  to  carry  passports,  except  possibly  in  case  of  war. 

'  The  extension  haa  been  mode.    See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Beporbi,  No.  919. 
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At  present,  November  20,  there  is  no  denmad  for  coal,  on  acconnt  of 
the  large  supply  brought  here  on  specnlation  during  the  hut  few  montns, 
when  uiere  seemed  tobe  a  possibility  of  a  rise  in  price.  It  can  not  now 
be  sold  at  cost  of  importation,  30  to  35  shillings  (87. 29-$8. 50)  per  ton. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  sources  from  which  I  have  been  able 
to  compile  statistics  on  imports,  I  lind  that  there  has  been  imported 
into  Chile  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  about  640,000 
tons  of  coai  of  sll  kinds,  of  which  about  40,000  tons  came  from  the 
United  States.  Some  240,000  tons  of  foreign  coal  have  been  imported 
into  this  consular  district  during  the  same  time,  of  which  only  about 
7,000  tons  were  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  two  kinds  of  coal  imported  thus  far  from  the  United  States 
are  Pocahontas  and  Elk  Garden.  These  are  being  experimented  with 
now,  I  am  told,  but  with  what  results  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  used  in  this  consular  district  ia  for  steam 

Eurposes.  The  prices  fluctuate  very  much,  ranging  from  20  to  36  shil- 
ngs  ($4.86-$8.74)  pertoQ,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand.  Most 
of  the  coal  brought  here  ia  from  England  or  Australia.  Aastralian 
coal  seems  to  be  preferred. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  consular  district.  There  are  no  duties 
on  coal,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  imposed.  All  merchandise  must 
be  unloaded  from  vessels  int6  lighters  carrying  from  25  to  50  tons  each. 
Cost  of  launch  hire  for  loose  coal  is  about  2  pesos,  Chilean  currency; 
if  unloaded  in  sacks,  about  3  pesos.  One  peso  is  equal  to  about  35 
cents  United  States  gold.  Freight  rates  from  Europe  or  Australia 
are  about  14- shillings  ($3.41). 

All  of  the  coal  that  has  been  brought  to  this  coast  from  the  United 
States  thus  far  has  been  by  steamers  belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Grace  &  Co.,  and  Beeche  &  Co.  Of  course,  vessels  coming  to  this 
coast  to  load  nitrate  of  soda  could  afford  to  bring  coal  at  8  very  much 
lower  rate  than  could  steamers.  There  seem  to  be  no  se^oing  ves- 
sels under  our  flag  doing  business  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Some  system  of  transportation  that  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  of  England  and  Germany  is  indispensable  to  a  successful 
American  trade  with  this  coast.  With  the  transportation  facilities  of 
England  and  Germany,  the  United  States  would  control  the  commerce 
of  South  America,  especially  if  one  of  the  tntnsisthmian  caoala  were 
coustracted. 

CATALOaUBe. 

Business  men  claim  not  to  be  able  to  order  intelligently  from  United 
States  catalogues.  Many  of  the  names  or  terms  used  do  not  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  articles  are.  Since  our  manuiacturers 
can  not  make  the  business  men  of  these  South  American  countries 
understand  the  merits  of  their  goods  by  means  of  catalogues,  this 
could  be  best  done  by  traveling  salesmen,  carrying  samples  of  the 
goods  they  are  expected  to  introduce.  There  are  many  lines  of  Ameri- 
can goods  yet  miknown  here  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  a  ready 
sale  if  once  introduced. 


^aovGoQt^lc 
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PORT  BBQdlATIONS. 


All  vessels  pay  10  cents  per  regietered  ton  once  a  year,  at  the  first 
port  of  entry  in  Chile,  though  the  vessel  may  enter  any  or  all  the  ports 
of  Chile  any  number  of  timea  during  the  ye&r. 

CHAS1.EB  S.  WlMANS,    CoTlSvl. 

Iquiqub,  November  £0,  1900. 


COIiOMBIA. 

BOGOTA. 

A  year  of  continuoos  civU  war,  ^gressive  and  fierce  in  sections,  but 
with  hostile  operations  of  a  desunory  character  in  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  even  to  the  very  environs  of  Bogota  itself,  where  forays  by 
guerrillas  have  been  frequent  and  disturbing,  has  practically  paralyzed 
foreign  commerce. 

The  authority  of  the  Government  has  continued  at  the  capital  and 

{irincipal  seaports,  but  the  harassing  warfare  in  the  interior  has  abso- 
ately  prevented  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  That  great  water- 
way, the  Magdalena  River,  the  main  artery  of  Colombia's  internal 
commerce,  iias  also  remained  in  the  control  of  the  Government;  but 
all  the  resources  of  the  river  traffic  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
national  authorities  in  carrying  troops  and  munitions  or  war. 

Besides,  the  large  cities  and  distributing  centers  lie  at  some  distance 
from  the  liver,  and  goods  must  be  carried  to  them  on  pack  mules  or 
ox  carts  over  difficult  mountain  roads.  As  these  roads  have  been 
practically  blockaded,  no  ehipmenta  could  be  made.  Aside  from  sup- 
plying the  diminished  demand  of  the  coast  region,  there  has  been  very 
little  importation  into  Colombia  for  the  past  year. 

The  supply  of  imported  goods  in  the  mterior  cities  is  almost 
exhausted.  When  normal  conditions  shall  have  returned,  it  would 
seem  that  a  brisk  market  would  open  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
staple  articles  of  all  kinds;  but  much  wisdom  and  caution  is  necessary 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  here.  The  revolution  has  wrought  havoc 
with  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country;  fortunes  nave  dis- 
appeared in  the  engulfing  calamity;  importing  houses  that  a  year  ago 
were  rich  and  strong  to-day  would  find  it  impossible  to  liquidate;  for- 
eign exchange  has  ranged  from  360  to  1,200  per  cent,  and  selling 
imported  goods  for  currenev  so  enormously  depreciated  could  resuK 
in  nothing  but  disaster.  When  the  time  for  final  settlement  shall 
come,  the  solvent  houses  in  Colombia  will  not  be  numerous.  There-; 
fore,  if  the  sales  be  not  for  cash  in  hand  great  caution  should  be 
exercised. 

The  demand  will  undoubtedly  be  brisk,  for  this  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing conntry  and  it  depends  on  importations  for  all  its  articles  of 
luxury  and  many  of  necessity. 

TSADE   NOTES. 

Textiles. — White  cotton  goods  of  ordinary  quality  are  sold  in  great 
quantities,  and  are  mostly  of  English  manu&cture.  No  particular 
size  or  me^e  ia  demauded.     A  piece  of  24  yards  sells  for  $32,  Colom- 
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bian  currency  ($3.20  United  States  money).     The  cotton  is  heavily 
Btarcbed,  and  pressed  by  machinery  into  the  smallest  possible  compass. 

Linen  sheeting  and  pillowcasin^  is  used  largely;  tne  former,  in  the 
main,  for  three-quarter  beds,  a  little  less  than  2  yards  wide,  and  the 
latter  for  small  pillows.  Casing  more  than  1  meter  in  width  in  not  to 
be  found  in  BogotA.     Sheetine  sells  at$8  and  f 9  (80-90  cents)  per  yard. 

Black  goods  are  used  exdusively  by  the  ladies  for  street  wear: 
brocaded  satins,  silk,  silk  and  woolen  mixtures,  and  light-weight 
woolen  being  the  favorite  materials.  Crape  and  mourning  goods  have 
an  extensive  sale.  The  real  market  for  dress  goods  seems  to  be  either 
in  black,  as  above,  or  evening  silks  of  fine  qualities;  chiffons,  etc, 
being  used  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  poorer  people  use  prints  almost  exclusively  for  dresses,  and 
men^s  suirts  are  made  of  the  same  material.  There  is  a  good  market 
for  all  descriptions  of  these  goods.  Formerly  gingham  was  very 
much  used,  but  the  depreciated  currency,  coming  with  the  war,  has 
so  advanced  prices  that  prints  have  almost  entirely  superseded  ging- 
hams. Prints  sell  at  60  cents,  80  cents,  and  $1  per  yard  (or  6,  8,  and 
10  cents  United  States  currency),  and  gingham  at  from  $1.20  to  $2 
(13  to  20  cents).  In  normal  times,  sateens,  piques,  and  similar  goods 
are  largely  used. 

Light  woolen  shawls  are  much  worn,  usually  black  in  color,  but 
plaic^  in  subdued  colors  find  ready  sale. 

Thread. — Sewing  silk  comes  mostly  from  Prance  and  England,  and 
is  put  up  in  *'carjetas;"  that  is,  wound  on  pasteboard  insteadof  spools, 
for  convenience  in  packing:  and  is  always  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Linen  thread  is  also  preferably  in  skeins,  to  facilitate  transportation. 
J.  &  P.  Coatee's  white  cotton  thread  is  alone  to  be  found  here. 
•  MiUinery. — There  is  little  sale  for  ladies'  hats  and  millinery  goods, 
the  Spanish  mantilla  being  generally  used. 

Shoes. — There  are  no  American-made  shoes  to  be  found  in  Bogotd, 
and  they  are  so  immensely  superior  to  the  French,  Italian,  and'  English 
shoes  sold  to  the  better  class  of  people,  that  they  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  middle  classes  wear  shoes  of  native  make,  and  under 
existing  conditions  and  with  exchange  at  1,000  per  cent  premium, 
foreign  goods  could  not  successfully  compete  in  this  line.  As  the 
poor  peoj>Ie  do  not  wear  shoes,  the  market  is  a  very  small  one  at  best. 

CJothing. — ^There  is  more  or  less  business  in  ready-made  clothing, 
especially  in  cheap  goods.  These  come  mostly  from  France  and 
England. 

Tne  same  remarks  will  apply  to  hats,  the  derby  and  silk  hat»  being 
mostly  used. 

Lard. — Lard  from  the  United  States  has  a  large  sale,  and,  to  those 
who  can  afford  it,  is  much  preferred  to  the  native  product  It  is  put 
up,  preferably,  in  5-poand  tins. 

Mour. — American  flour  is  also  preferred  to  that  of  the  country, 
especially  for  pastry  and  all  delicate  dbhes.  There  is  a  lar^  sale  of 
it,  and  it  comes  in  25- pound  bags. 

Sugar. — With  sugar  it  is  the  same,  the  American  loaf  sugar  being 
esteemed  »  luxury,  although  Colombia  is  a  great  sugar-producing 
country.  It  must  be  packed  in  strong  zinc-lined  boxes,  on  account  of 
mule  transportation,  bad  roads,  and  tropical  raina,  the  packi^  not 
weighing  more  than  100  poonde,  and  containing  four  boxca  of  aagu 
of  ^•pounds  each.  ,,  n     ,     CiOOqIc 
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Oil. — The  Uoited  States  has  a  monopoly  of  the  keroeeoe  trade  and 
the  quantity  oold  i«  enormous,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  petrolemn 
exists  in  great  quantities  in  Colombia,  awaiting  exploitation. 

Machinery. — American  macbinerj  for  coffee  plantationB  and  sugar 
factories  is  preferred  to  all  other,  and  the  sale  is  large.  Machinery 
for  this  country  must  be  strong,  without  being  heavy,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  transportation.  There  is  not  much  business  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  never  will  be,  on  account  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country.  On  the  savannahs  about  Bogota  and  the 
table-lands  of  other  sections,  ooe  occasionally  sees  a  plow,  a  mower,  a 
reaper,  or  a  harvester,  but  they  are  very  few.  When  railroads  shall 
have  been  constructed  into  these  agricultural  lands,  the  sale  of  our 
machinery  can  be  increased.  Certain  kinds  of  farm  utensils,  like 
machetes  and  grubbing  hoe»  made  in  the  United  States,  ai-e  preferred 
because  of  their  great  superiority,  but  ordinarily  the  inferior  and  low- 
priced  German  goods  are  sold. 

Garmed  ^ooda.- — Enormous  quantities  of  canned  ^oods  are  consumed 
in  Colombia,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  and  this  is  a  line  that  should 
receive  more  attention  from  our  exporters.  English  and  French  goods 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  shelves  of  every  dealer,  and,  aside  from  Some  of 
the  French  specialties,  like  sardines,  etc. ,  none  are  as  good  as  those  put 
up  in  the  United  States.  Especially  is  this  true  of  miit^,  meats,  and 
soups.  Such  things  as  oatmeal  and  breakfast  foods  are  quite  unknown 
here,  and  could  be  sold. 

Matches. — Another  important  article  of  import  is  matches.  There 
has  been  much  recent  legislation  concerning  them,  establishing  and 
abolishing  monopolies,  until  now  the  law  permita  al^lute  freedom  of 
commerce.  A  decree  of  September  22, 1900,  fixes  the  import  duties 
on  wax  matches  at  Sl.87i  and  on  wooden  matches  at  90  cents,  Colom- 
bian money,  per  kilogram,  gross  weight.  The  most  generally  used 
are  the  small  and  inferior  wax  matches  made  in  Italy.  A  better  qual- 
ity of  wax  match  is  brought  from  England,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for 
general  use.  Some  En^Ush  wooden  matches  are  also  on  sale,  but  the. 
quality  is  not  good.  The  verj'  best  jnatchcs  to  be  found  here  are  small 
wooden  ones  from  the  United  States,  but  the  supply  is  practically 
exhausted.  They  are  universally  liked,  and  it  is  to  l>e  hoped,  as  the 
monopoly  no  longer  exista,  this  market  will  soon  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied wi^  them. 

Cigarettes. — Cigarettes  are  consumed  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
concerning  them  there  has  also  been  much  legislation;  and  the  monop- 
oly has  been  finally  abolished.  Cigarettes  are  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  although  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  very  good  and  the 
price  low,  they  find  little  sale,  except  in  the  interior.  Habana  ciga- 
rettes are  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  cities,  and  if  any  of  our  manu- 
facturers desire  to  enter  this  market,  their  products  must  be  similar  to 
those  of  Cuba,  preferably  of  cotton  paper,  and  put  up  so  as  to  be 
rerolled  by  the  consumers. 

Agencies. — ^As  to  the  manner  of  selling  goods,  nothing  can  equal  a 
resident  agent.  European  houses  have  generally  adopted  this  plan, 
and  their  agents  have  rooms  at  storehouses  where  samples  are  on 
exhibition.  Such  an  agent  becomes  familiar  with  people  and  condi- 
tions, and  in  a  country  where  commercial  directories  like  Dun's  are 
unknown,  this  is  of  great  advantage.  The  ordinary  commercial  trav- 
eler, if  he  be  conversant  with  the  boguage,  can,  of  course,  accomptish 
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much;  but  sales  can  not  be  made  quickly,  and  hearsay  or  snperficial 
knowledge  of  a  man's  financial  atanding  is  not  the  best.  Geiman  and 
Bnglisb  eicporters  have  attained  great  success  through  resident  agents. 
If  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  wish  to  take  the  lead  in  this  market, 
they  must  have  meni  here  to  exhibit  their  goods,  to  study  the  condi- 
tions, and  to  supply  such  things  as  the  people  demand. 

OOUNTEEFEIT  BANK  NOTES. 

On  account  of  ita  influence  in  the  exchange  of  money,  I  deem  it  well 
to  mention  the  extensive  counterfeiting  of  Colombian  bank  bills  and 
the  recent  robberv  of  the  Government  lithographing  house  of  a  large 
number  of  $50  bills,  aggregating  in  value,  according  to  general  infor- 
mation and  the  numerical  aeries  given  by  the  Government  in  repudi- 
ating the  stolen  bills,  over  tl, 000,000.  Notice  has  heen  given  to  the 
pubOc  that  the  following  ^0  hills  shall  not  be  considered  as  l^al 
currency:  ^rom  No.l  to  47000,  48001  to  48300,  49501  to  60000.  The 
bills  marked  with  the  numbers  1  to  47000  have  a  small  round  red  seal, 
as  alt  those  emitted  by  the  Government  have.  Those  marked  with  the 
numbers  46001  to  48300  and  49501  to  50000  have,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  seal,  another,  also  red.  but  longer  in  form. 

The  lithographing  of  most  of  tne  money  in  circulation  is  local  work 
and  very  imperfect.  Therefore,  counterfeiting  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. Especially  is  this  true  of  fractional  currency,  which  is  printed 
from  but  two  plates  and  in  two  colors.  Because  of  this,  the  bills 
printed  in  the  United  States  command  a  premium  of  from  1  to  3  per 
cent  and  are  hoarded  under  the  belief  that  they  are  more  legitimate 
money. 

The  official  journal  has  given  notice  of  a  number  of  cases  of  coun- 
terfeiting in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Foreign  counterfeita 
are  also  circulating.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note  to 
Colombian  consuls  (elsewhere  referred  to),  culs  especial  attention  to 
t^is  and  recommends  great  vi^lance  on  the  part  of  all  consular 
■  officers. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  imperfectly  printed  bills  issued  at 
fiogot£  is  tenfold  greater  from  the  large  number  put  in  circulation 
by  the  Department  of  Bolivar.  A  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
national  autliorities  visited  Cartagena,  and  subsequently  reported  that 
these  department  bills  were  doubly  defective  in  that  they  were 
printed  on  bad  paper  and  there  was  no  authorized  signature  upon 
them.  It  also  stated  that  foreign  exchange  for  these  bills  had  gone 
as  high  as  1,800  per  cent.  Here,  they  sell  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent 
for  the  BogotA  issue. 

With  such  a  variance  and  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  Colombian 
paper  money,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  tiie  value  of  foreign  exchange. 
Any  figures  I  may  elsewhere  give  as  to  exchange  will  m  based  upon 
the  Bogotfi  issue. 

FOBBION   EXOHANOE. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exchange  reached  the  high 
rate  of  360  per  cent,  and  to  this  day  the  tendency  has  been  upward, 
fluctuating  200  or  300  points  at  short  intervals,  but  in  the  end  mount- 
ing higher,  until  at  times  it  has  reached  the  enormous  rate  of  1,200  per 
cent    Of  course  the  revolution,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  issu- 
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lag  a  vaat  amount  of  paper  money,  is  eesentiidly  the  caosej  but  an 
imperfect  and  bad  system  of  broker^e  has  a^rarated  the  situation. 

A  great  scarcity  of  small  money  of  all  denomiDations  under  $50,  and 
especially  of  fractional  currency,  has  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  addifcioniil 
exchange,  which  muet  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Formerly,  national-bank  bills  were  made  in  the  United  States,  but 
since  the  war  commenced,  lack  of  communication  and  other  difficulties 
have  oblio^d  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  local 
lithographers,  the  character  of  whose  work  I  have  heretofore  referred 
to.  As  the  necessities  of  the  Government  increased,  it  was  found  that 
the  daily  demand  for  money  at  the  national  treasury  was  more  than 
the  local  printers  could  supply,  working  night  and  day.  Hence 
came  the  necessity  of  issuing  large  quantities  of  $50  ana  $100  bills 
.and  less  of  bills  of  smaller  denominations.  Immediately  small  bills 
commanded  a  premium,  which  has  steadily  increased,  reaching  as  high 
as  20  per  cent  in  Bogoti,  while  in  smaller  and  coast  towns  it  nas  been 
40  per  cent  and  50  per  cent.  Nickel  coin  has  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent  over  paper  money.  The  Government  itself  has  been  obliged  to 
enter  into  this  competition,  for  small  money  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  buying  exchange,  then,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  commodity,  the 
question  is  in  what  money  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  the  price  is 
regulated  accordingly. 

I8SUB   OF  PAPE&  TtOSET. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  wai-,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  about 
$iO,000,000  in  circulation.  When  hostilities  commenced,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  conjunction  with  the  full  cabinet  of  ministers,  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  Government  to  emit  the  necessary  amount  of  paper 
currency  to  i-eestablish  peace;  and  as  this  decree  has  not  been  revoked 
by  the  new  Government,  it  is  still  in  legal  effect,  and  paper  money  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  printed,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  ' 
Government  and  the  capacities  of  the  printers.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  revolution,  the  ministry  of  war  secured  for  itself  a  credit  of 
$29,300,000— a  sum  equal  to  Colombia's  revenues  for  two  years.  1 
can  not  give,  with  any  attempt  at  accuracy,  the  total  amount  of  the 
issue  to  date,  but  it  is  large. 

A  committee  sent  by  the  General  Government  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
towns,  with  instructions  to  stop  the  further  issues  of  paper  money  by 
the  Department  of  Bolivar,  f  oimd,  among  other  things,  that  $11,332,700 
had  already  been  placed  in  circuhition. 

It  is  said  that  the  local  authorities  of  the  Departments  of  Santander 
and  Tolima  have  also  availed  themselves  of  tne  privilege  of  issuing 
paper  money,  but  that  the  amount  is  not  lai^. 

KEW   BAXES. 

Two  new  banking  institutions  have  been  established  in  Bc^ta  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  under  conditions  which  presage  a  betterment  of 
financial  affairs,  and  especially  encouragement  to  agriculturists,  at 
the  comii^  of  peace. 

The  "G-^dito  AntioqueSo,"  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  60  per 
cent  called  for,  is  not  in  tiomplete  working  order,  but  has  offices  and  a 
general  manager  at  Bogota,  and  is  considered  part  of  the  baoki^ 
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■  lea^e  of  the  city  of  Medellin,  where  the  money  for  this  bank  was 
subscribed.  It  proposes  as  an  innoration  to  lend  money  on  mortgagee 
or  on  the  security  of  shares  in  ^I'icultural  or  mining  undertakings. 
The  business  will  be  circumscribe  by  the  fact  tbftt  paper  money  ^  of 
obligatory  acceptance;  contracts  for  payment  in  coin  or  foreign  money 
are  forbiaden  by  law.  This  bank  had  its  origin  in  the  Department  of 
Antioquia,  the  richest  and  most  active  commercially  of  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Bepublic.  The  shareholders  are  AntioqneiEos,  hence  tii6 
name. 

To  compete  with  the  "Cr^dito  AntioqueSo,"  some  of  the  enterpris- 
ing business  men  of  Bogotfi  have  founded  the  "Banco  del  ComerciOj" 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  has  been  paid 
in.     This  bank  will  also  loan  money  on  mortgages. 

The  ordinary  method  of  lending  money  in  this  country  is  on  notes, 
maturing  within  a  short  time,  with  the  signatures  of  such  additional 
sureties  as  the  lender  may  demand.  Enormous  rates  of  interest  are 
paid,  and  to  the  coffee  planters,  who  are  the  great  borrowers,  this  has 
become  a  serious  charge.  The  scarcity  of  workmen,  the  losses  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  war,  and  the  low  price  of  coffee  have  embar- 
rassed them,  and  to  be  now  able  to  secure  money  on  mortgages,  with 
longer  time  and  much  less  interest,  will  be  of  great  advantage. 

COHHBBOIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  law  limiting  transactions  to  paper  money,  already  referred  to, 
has  been  the  origin  of  many  difficulties  and  complications.  The  courts 
have  adiudicated  a  number  of  cases  arising  under  this  law,  some  of 
them  oi  importance  to  foreigners  desiring  to  do  business  in  this 
country. 

It  has  been  held  that  engagements  contracted  in  Colombia  for  pay- 
ment in  gold  are  illegal  and  void,  and  that  payment  in  Colombian  cur- 
rency is  the  only  legal  bat^is  for  contracts  entered  into  in  this  country. 

Engagements  mf^e  by  real-estate  owners  with  nonresident  foreign- 
ers, securing  by  notes  and  mortgages  loans  to  be  paid  in  foreign  drans, 
also  engagements  made  by  mer^iants  here  with  foreign  firms  for 
goods  consigned  to  them,  or  buying  and  selling  contracts  between  such 
parties,  have  been  declared  valid  when  the^  are  to  be  fulfilled  abroad. 

Contracts  like  the  two  last  above  mentioned,  but  where  the  docu- 
ments were  signed  in  Bogota  by  the  merchants  and  by  the  agents  of 
foreign  houses,  have  been  held  invalid  by  the  court  of  first  instance 
and  are  now  before  the  superior  court  of  Cundin'amarca  for  finiu 
determination. 

A  dictum  in  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court  affirms  that  contracts 
made  and  executed  out  of  the  country  for  payment  in  foreign  money 
are  illegal  if  they  are  to  be  consummated  in  Colombia.  The  alleged 
reason  K)r  such  an  opinion  is,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  true  eqmvalent  for  gold  in  Colombian  currency.  Exchange 
fiuctuates  quickly  and  enormously,  and  the  values  of  one  day  womd 
be  vastly  different  the  next. 

Aside  from  the  dictum  above  mentioned,  the  courts  hare  recc^ized 
contracts  made  outside  of  Colombia  for  payment  in  foreign  money, 
but  leave  it  to  the  parties  to  fix  the  values  of  the  currencies  in  whidi 
they  have  stipulated,  and  in  case  they  can  not  agree,  umpiree  will  be 
^pointed  to  oecide  tiie  matter.  t  ~{^i~tn|(' 
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OntCUI^B  TO  OOLOinttAN    OONBULAR  OFFIOEBS. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  sent  an  important  circular  to  the 
Colombian  coubqIs,  in  wnich  many  reforms  and  improvements  are  su^- 
gested,  indicating  a  tendency  to  make  that  service  a  branch  of  pubnc 
osefuluess. 

The  minister  announces  the  forthcoming  publication  of  a  pompiilet 
or  review  entitled  "Anales  Diplom&ticos  yConsulares,"  in  which  con- 
sular reports  and  important  documents  belonging  to  ihe  Colombian 
foreign  offioe  will  appear. 
■  He  also  states  that  a  book  will  shortly  be  published  contaimng  the 
public  treaties  celebrated  by  Colombia;  that  the  Colombian  l^^tion  at 
Madrid  has  been  discontinued;  that  the  secretaryships  of  l^ation  at 
London,  Caracas,  and  Quito  have  been  abolished;  and  anoounoes  many 
changes  in  the  consular  service,  among  others  at  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Arturo  de  Brigard  has  been  appointed  consul-general  at  New  York. 

BBfKRALD   HINE8   IN   COLOMBIA. 

A  French  journal  publishes  an  interesting  article  on  the  famous 
emerald  mines  in  this  country,  from  which  I  bake  the  following 
extracts: 

The  lease  of  the  emerald  minefl  of  Muzo  and  CoscueE,  which  was  gnuited  in  1804 
to  H.  Hadni,  formerly  French  chorg)^  d'affaires  in  Colombia,  expiree  July  15,  1901. 
M.  Macini  tranafened  hia  rights  to  an  EnBltsli  mining  syndicate  of  Loncion  in  con- 
sidetation  of  130,000  per  year  and  an  adaitional  premium  of  (400,000,  which  was 
paid  two  days  after  the  consummation  of  tlie  trade.  The  Government  will  receive 
nen  propoe^  up  to  December  2,  1900,  which. date  may  eventually  be  postponed.  - 
These  mmes  are  owned  by  the  Colombian  Government,  which  will  concede  the  right 
of  exploitation  as  well  aa  the  uae  ol  the  buildinw,  n]»teri»l,etc,fora  termof  fifteen 
yean.     The  former  lease  was  for  seven  yeara  oniy. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  all  bids — which  may  be  transmitted  by 
cable— should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $100,000  at  the  Slate  treasury  or  b^ 
(40,000  in  zold  deposited  with  one  of  theministerBorcousul-ffeneraleof  theBepublic 
abroad.  Tniesum  mprcHsntsthe  guarantee  to  be  piud  ti)  the  Bepublic  by  the  bidder, 
who  will  be  reimbursed  if  theotfer  is  not  accepted.  Aa  in  fonner  contracts,  thecon- 
ceffiioner  must  pay  to  the  Government  a  premium  of  not  less  than  (200,000  in  (cold 
and  an  annuity,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  indicated  by  the  bid.  These  mines 
are  the  meet  important  produceri  of  emeralds  in  the  world,  their  product  being  uni- 
veiaally  noted  for  the  ir  beauty. 

The  mines  of  Muzo,  about  75  miles  from  Bogota,  were  discovered  by  Luieheros  in 
155S.  Mining  was  begun  in  1568,  and  so  great  was  the  output  of  fine  stones  that  they 
ceased  to  be  rare.  The  minee  have  been  worked  continuously  since  then,  and 
although  no  record  exists  T)f  the  quality  or  value  of  the  stones  produced,  they  have 
made  fortunes  for  generations  of  leaseholders.  The  gemrare  fonnd  either  in  isolated 
crystals  or  in  lodes  witli  calcite  and  pariaile  in  a  bituminous  limestone,  said  to  be  of 
Lower  Cretaceous  ege,  which  lies  upon  a  Triassii;  sandstone.  The  method  of  obtain- 
ingtbe  stones  is  thus  described  by  Streeter: 

The  mine  has  the  form  of  a  tunnel  100  yards  wide,  with  walls  very  much  inclined. 
Near  the  mouth  are  several  large  reservoirs,  the  water  of  which  is  controlled  by  a 
system  of  gates.  The  overlying  barren  rock  is  cut  out  in  benches  and  falls  to  the 
bottom.  When  this  b^iins  to  fill,  the  water  is  tnmed  on  and  the  rock  swept  away. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  limestone  is  laid  bare,  when  the  gems  are  care- 
fully broken  out. 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  work  in  the  mine  has  been 
entirely  suspended,  mainly  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
workmen,  and  because  the  males  and  other  property  necessary  for 
operations  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Government,  entailing  great 
loss  to  the  company.     A  claim  for  damages  has  been  presentmi,  and 
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sti  effort  is  being  made  to  adjust  it  by  allowing  the  company  an  exten- 
sion of  its  contract  for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  enforced  suspension. 
In  any  event,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  new 
lease  will  be  made  on  December  2,  1900,  as  advertised,  but  that  a  new 
date  for  receivine  proposals  will  be  set. 

The  number  or  miners  employed  varies  from  300  to  500,  according 
to  necessities,  and  all  are  Indians  of  the  vicinity.  They  are  under  com- 
mand of  a  cazique,  and  every  order  ia  made  through  nim.  Owing  to 
the  very  unhealthy  climate,  the  men  work  in  relays  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  while  the  officers  remain  three  months  and  then  take  the  same 
time  for  recuperation  in  Bogota. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  watch  kept  over  the  men,  they  manage  to  hide 
quantities  of  the  gems,  which  nnd  their  way  to  Bogotd.  Prior  to  a 
year  ago  they  were  not  h^hly  esteemed  here— people  much  preferring 
diamonds  and  rubies — ana  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  emerald  craze  prevailed,  prices  went  up  beyond  the 
values  in  Europe,  and  everything  obtainable  was  bought.  People  sold 
their  family  jewels  and  the  beirfooms  of  their  ancestors.  During  the 
excitement,  nearly  all  the  emeralds  in  the  country  were  sent  to  Europe, 
and  since  the  mine  has  been  closed,  few  have  come  in.  The  total  prod- 
uct of  the  mine  is  shipped  in  the  rough  to  Paris  and  London,  so  that 
the  local  supply  is  dependent  on  those  "lost"  by  the  company.  The 
few  good  ones  that  now  remain  here  are  held  at  Paris  prices,  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  future,  emeralds  will  command  their  full  value  io 
Bogotf .  ■ 

An  interesting  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  mines  is  that  the  one  known 
as  Coscuez  is  but  a  legend  and  exists  only  on  paper.  It  is  regularly 
included  in  the  contracts  with  the  Government,  and  much  money  has 
been  spent  to  locate  it,  thus  far  without  avail.  In  1665,  Spain's  rep- 
resentative in  this  country,  in  writing  to  his  K!ing,  said  that  the  mine 
now  known  aa  Muzo  was  nearly  exhausted  and  had  reached  such  a  depth 
that  mining  was  difficult,  but  that  the  new  mine  of  Coscuez  was  yield- 
ing much  more  and  a  superior  quality  of  stones,  and  that  it  had  the 
advant^e  of  being  in  a  healthy  climate.  In  spite  of  this,  Muzo  has 
gone  on  producing  with  unvarying  certainty,  wnile  Coscuez  has  been 
u>st  and  ita  wealth  of  precious  stones  remains  for  rediscovery. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  Government  has  advertised  in 
the  "Diario  Ofici&l"  for  bids  for  the  leasing  of  the  emerald  mines, 
to  be  opened  March  16, 1901.  I  give  below  a  translation  of  the  adver- 
tisement: 

The  imdeTBigiied,  Pedro  Antonio  Molina,  minister  of  finance,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Government,  and  doly  authorized  by  his  excellencjr  the  vice-president  of 
the  Kepublic,  in  charge  of  the  executive  power,  on  the  one  side,  which  shall  here- 
after be  known  aa  the  Government,  and [in  his  own  name],  have  celebrated 

the  following  j^reement: 

Articlb  1.  Kie  Government  gives  to ,  and  he  receivee  on  hire — 

Firat  The  emerald  mines  known  under  the  name  of  Muw)  and  Coscuez,  according' 
to  the  boundary  lines  established  in  article  1  of  Decree  No.  400,  of  AuguBt31,  1899, 
in  conformity  with  article  S  of  the  law  of  May,  1870,  "  on  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
of  emeralds. " 

Second.  The  building,  utensila,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  and  used  in  connection  with  the  mines. 

Third.  The  right  to  use,  to  the  extent  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  working  of 
the  mines,  the  Government  lands,  water,  woods,  and  other  things  belon^ng  to  the 
nation  situated  within  the  limits  fixed  by  Decree  No.  400,  of  August  31,  1899. 

Art.  2,  The  Government  will  give  all  this  to  by  previoua  valuation  and 

inventory  to  be  made  by  aibitrators,  one  for  each  aide,  and.  in  case  of  difference, 
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a  third,  to  be  appointed  by  the  two.    The  state  of  the  minee  at  the  time  of  beiiu 

delivered  to will  be  expreased  in  a  paper  rfgned  by  the  arbitratora,  who  ehaO 

also  sign  the  inventory. 

The  delivery  to  which  thia  article  refers  wjil  take  place  on  the  15th  of  July.  1901, 
on  which  date  the  contract  now  in  force  espiree,  or  within  two  or  three  days  there- 
after. A  copy  of  the  actof  delivery  and  a  receipt  mnst  be  eent  to  the  ministry  of 
finance  by  the  individnals  appointed  by  both  contracting  parties  to  accomplish  tiie 
buunese. 

Art.  3.  ,  orliiB  repreeantative,  shall  have  the  right  to  eetablish,  durinf^  the 

term  of  the  present  contract,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  the  boildinKB,  plaotations, 
and  works  he  shall  think  convenient  and  neoesMry  for  the  working  of  the  mines. 

Art.  4.  engages  himself  with  the  Government: 

(a)  To  pay  to  the  treasurv  of  the  Republic  the  sum  of  $ ,  American  gold,  or  in 

drafts  payable  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  at  thirty  days'  sight,  and  indorsed  by 

a  respectable  bank  of  thisci' "      -'----■-•--'= ^i  .  .  —  • 

ment,  as  the  annual  price  of 
1902.  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 

(A)  To  restore  to  the  Government  at  the  eipiratian  of  the  present  contract  all  the 
[property  received  in  accordance  with  article  2  of  this  agreement,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him,  excepting  the  woods  and  other  things  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  wasted  in  exploitatioa. 

If  at  the  termination  of  this  contract  it  shall  appear  that  the  property  returned 
by has  leas  value  than  when  he  received  it  from  the  Government,  the  differ- 
ence shall  be  paid  by -,  and  such  difference  shall  be  valued  by  the  arbitrators 

appointed  in  the  matter  of  the  delivery  and  receipt. 

(c)  To  work  the  mines  and  make  use  of  the  woods,  and  in  general  all  of  the  prop- 
erty he  receives  on  lease  in  such  a  way  that  no  harm  is  done  lor  the  future  working 

of  the  mines.    shall  also  be  reeponsible  for  the  losses  that  may  come  to  the 

Republic  for  the  nonfalflllment  of  that  which  is  stipulated  in  this  paragraph,  or  if 
by  careleflsneffi  in  the  working  of  the  mines  there  comes  a  landslide  and  the  dis- 
covery of  new  veins  is  hindered  or  the  good  service  of  the  water  is  lost. 

(d)  Tooccept  all  transfer,  indorsement,  or  conveyance  that  the  Government  makes 


of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  present  contract. 

(«)  To  pay,  in  case  of  delay  in  the  payment  o.  .  ., _,.... 

graph  (a)  of  this  article,  an  interest  of  1  ^  per  cent  monthly,  if  the  delay  does  not 


(«)  To  pay,  in  case  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  sums  spoken  of  in  para- 

.^raph  (a)  of  this  ar'-' '    '  " ' "-'•-   "  "-  "-'—  ' ' 

exceed  one  month. 


it  every  six  months,  and  during  the  time 

, ^^, ^ lanager  of  the  mines  or  by  the  employee 

of  the  highest  rank,  of  tjie  invoices  containing  the  accounts  of  the  product  of  emenuds 
and  the  number  Bent  out, 

Airr.  6,  The  building,  plant^ona,  and  works  referred  to  in  article  3,  as  well  as 
machinery,  utensilSj  instruments,  etc..  which  have  been  used  by in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  f^ven  on  lease,  and  the  utensils,  instrumwtts,  and  new  pieces  of 
machinery  not  having  been  used,  but  having  been  taken  there  for  that  purpose,  will 
become  the  property  of  the  Government, having  no  right  of  indemnification. 

Abt.  8.  may  associate  others  with  himself  or  sign  over  to  otheia  the  rights 

he  acquires  by  this  contract;  but  it  must  be  nnderatood  that  nobody  may  pretena  to 
other  advanta^  and  rights  than  those  expressed  in  this  document,  and  that  such 
partners  or  assigns  are  tound  to  keep  the  engagements  contracted  by . 

Sbc.  1.  The  partnerahip  and  the  aasigament  must  be  done  according  to  national 
laws,  and  will  be  nil  it  in  fovor  of  any  foreign  government.  It  is  also  required  for 
the  validity  of  any  such  transaction  that  bona  tide  documents  be  presented  to  the 
Government  and  its  expressed  approval  obtained. 

Sec,  2,  The  person  or  foreign  company  that,  according  to  the  stipnlations  of  the 
present  article,  may  become  leseee  of  the  mines  aroepto  from  the  moment  of  signing 
the  pertinent  dispositions  of  law  145  of  1688,  and  consequently  waives  all  rignt  to 
make  claim  through  the  diplomatic  channel  concerning  the  rights  and  obligations 
arising  under  this  contract  or  lease.  That  person  or  company  shall  submit  to  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Republic,  except  in  the  case  of  denial  of 
Justice,  understtmding  by  this  denial  the  failure  to  extend  the  judicial  protection 
that  Colombian  laws  grant  for  the  declaration  and  effic«cy  of  civil  rights. 

Abt.  T.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  time  which  this  contract  lasts,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  appoint  an  employee  to  be  present  at  the  working  of  the  mines,  so  as 
to  give  an  account  of  the  work  done  or  tA  De  done;  of  the  risk  of  landslides  or  other 
accidents  that  may  destroy  or  close  the  mines,  or  hinder  the  discovery  of  new  veins 
or  the  profitable  use  of  the  waters. 

In  case  the  employee  appointed  by  the  Government  shall  find  that  the  work  done 
is,  according  to  his  judgment,  harmful  to  the  mines  or  liable  to  cause  difficulties  io 
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the  future  worUng  of  tltem,  he  ihall  rave  orden  that  work  be  suspended,  and  shall 
give  the  Goverament  tb«  reaeom  for  bis  action. 

This  act  will  not  entail  any  responsibilitv  for  the  Giovemment,  and  will  be  upheld 
unlen  the  leasee  prove  by  the  t««tm)ODy  oi  eogineere  of  note,  eiven  before  the  judi- 
cial authorities,  that  the  slopping  of  the  work  was  without  eumdent  cause. 

Art.  8.  To  insure  the  fulullmeDt  of  the  stipulations  herein  contained,  ■ shall 

S'  re  a  mortgage  bond  for  $50,000  American  gold,  which  must  remain  at  the  order  of 
e  Goremment  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditione  of  the  following  article: 

Aicr.'9.  If delavB  tor  more  than  one  month  the  payments  of  any  of  the  sums 

mentioued  in  paragraph  (a)  of  article  4,  or  does  not  fulfill  any  of  the  engagementa 
stipulated  in  this  contract,  the  Government  may  declare,  in  an  administrative  way, 
the  Incision  of  the  contract,  and  the  mortgage  bond  spoken  of  in  the  last  article  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  treasury,  the  leasee  havine  no  right  of  indemnification. 

Abt.  10-  The  duration  of  this  contract  shall  be  for  five  years,  and  both  parties  ate 
bound  accordingly,  the  time  to  be  reckoned  from  July  15,  1901. 

Art.  11.  Alldiiterenceathatmay  arise  between  the  Govemmentand— -regard- 
ing this  contract  shall  be  decided  only  and  exclusively  by  the  Colombian  supreiue 
court  of  justipe. 

Art.  12.  This  contract  requires  for  its  validity  the  approval  of  the  executive  power. 

The  minimum  aimual  price  of  the  lease  is  hereby  fixed  at  the  sum  of  $10)0,000 
American  gold;  that  is  to  say,  $1,000,000  for  the  five  yeai«'  lease  of  the  mines. 

The  bidmngshall  take  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  1901,  at  the  miniatry  of  finance. 
The  minister  will  preside,  and  will  be  assisted  by  the  head  officer  of  secliou  fourUi. 
The  bidding  shall  begin  at  I  o'clock  and  shall  last  three  houra,  within  which  time 
proposals  shall  be  considered  and  the  bidders  heard.  At  4  o'clock,  precisely,  the 
bidding  shall  be  closed,  and  the  contract  shall  be  granted  provisionally  to  the  beet ' 
bidder. 

To  become  a  bidder,  the  following  requisiteB  are  necessary : 

First  Not  to  be  a  defaulting  debtor  to  thenational  treasury,  which  mngt  be  proven 
by  a  certificate  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Bepublic 

Second.  To  have  pr«eented  a  sealed  bid,  marked  to  indicate  its  contents,  addreesed 
to  the  minieterof  finance  before  half  past  lOo' clock  on  the  momlogof  March  16, 1001- 

Third.  Toaccompan^  the  said  bidwithaoertillcateof  the  treasurer  of  the  Republic, 
setting  forth  that  the  bidder  had  deposited  at  the  treasury,  in  Antericsn  gold  or  in 
drafts  payable  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York  at  thirty  days'  sight  and  to  the  order 
of  the  treasurer,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  is  required  as  a  guaranty  <«p""H'  bank- 
ruptcy.    Buch  drafts  must  be  indorsed  by  a  respectable  bank  of  tbie  city. 

Fourth.  To  present,  also,  a  declaration  signed  by  the  bidder  stating  that  be  la 
willina  to  accept  without  any  variation  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  contnuit,  as 
the  bids  will  be  considered  entirely  on  the  sum  offered  as  the  price  of  the  lease. 

The  contract  once  granted  provisionally  to  the  beet  bidder,  it  shall  hepubliabed 
in  the  Diario  Oficial,  ae  a  basis  for  a  new  bidding,  during  sixty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  new  bidding  shall  lake  place,  with  the  same  formalities  eetablished 
for  the  first  one.  In  this  last  bidding,  there  shall  be  admitted  only  such  proposals  as 
are  better  by  at  least  ten  per  cent  than  the  sum  offered  as  the  price  of  the  lease  in 
the  provisional  adjudication.  The  definite  contract  shall  be  granted  to  the  beet 
bidder,  and  when  approved  by  the  Executive  will  be  executed  as  a  legal  document 

Through  orders  si^ed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  the  treasurer  will  return  to  the 
unsuccessful  biddere  the  sums  deposited  by  them  as  guarantiee. 

Of  both  biddings  there  shall  be  an  act  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  miniater  of 
finance,  the  head  officer  of  section  fourth,  and  by  the  individualsadmittedaabiddeia. 
Pbdbo  Antonio  Mo  una, 

The  Minister  of  Fmtmee. 

BoooTii,  A'trormter  g,  1900. 

OOU3inZATION. 

The  Colombian  laws  on  this  sabject  are  very  liberal  and  may  be  isuin  - 
marized  as  follows: 
1-  ConcessioDs  and  priril^^  for  sixty  years. 

2.  Exclusive  privileffes  for  roads,  railways,  and  canals. 

3.  Exclusive  privileges  for  the  worldly  of  all  the  coal  and  metal 
mines. 

4.  Government  guarantee  of  1  per  cent  during  fifteen  yeara  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  entei-priae.  ,  , 
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6.  Declaration  that  colonizing  enterprises  are  of  pablic  utility. 

6.  Exemption  from  taxation  and  public  service  of  all  kinds. 

7.  Payment  by  the  GoTemment  of  the  police  and  military  force  in 
the  colony. 

8.  Exemption  from  im^rt  duties  on  ^ricultural  machinery,  houses 
and  material  for  constructing  them,  furniture,  eatables,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  colony. 

The  Government,  in  making  such  liberal  oonc«ssions,  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  peopling  its  vast  territories,  rich  in  everything  but  pop- 
ulation; and  those  who  pi-omulgated  the  laws  were  inspired  by  patri- 
otic motives,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  would  fulfill  the  solemn 
obligations  thus  assumed;  but  in  all  countries  where  revolutions  are 
liable  to  occur,  a  careful  and  prolonged  study  should  be  made  of 
conditions  and  surroundings  before  so  important  an  undertaking  as 
colonizing  is  entered  into. 

If,  for  instance,  a  prolonged  civil  war  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  piled  up  a  load  of  public  debt  so  vast  that  it 
must  be  an  almost  overwhelming  burden  for  many  years,  the  question 
of  the  payment  of  the  7  per  cent  guarantee,  mentioned  in  ^ticlo  4, 
would  be  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 

Another  and  more  important  question  is  the  safety  of  property  in  a 
country  of  recurring  revolutions.  It  must  be  borne  in  nund  that  gov- 
ernments resort  to  expropriation  in  time  of  war  and  guerrillas  to  spo- 
liation. Whichever  be  the  army  that  pas.ses  through  a  section  of  the 
country,  it  provides  itself  in  the  main,  as  best  it  can,  with  what  it 
requires.  That  of  the  government  usually  gives  receipts  for  what  it 
takes,  but  as  the  public  treasury  may  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  sup- 
ply ite  pressing  needs,  payment  may  not  be  consummated  until  long 
after  peace  is  restored. 

Foreigners  are  not  exempt  from  expropriation  or  spoliation,  although 
through  the  intercession  of  their  home  government  they  may  even- 
tually secure  recompense  for  both.  Even  then,  the  damage  and  injury 
resulting  from  the  16s8  of  property  necessary  for  conducting  the  enter- 
prise or  business,  and  consequent  nonproduction,  is  hardly  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  claim. 

Fortunes  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  and  other  tropical  products,  but  whoever  may 
desire  to  undertake  it  must  come  prepared  to  run  grave  risks  of  failure 
and  to  endure  sickness  and  privation.  The  breath  of  malaria  is  in  the 
air  of  the  tropics,  and  the  skies  blaze  with  everlasting  heat.  There  are 
DO  changing  seasons  to  break  the  enervating  influence  of  perpetual 
summer,  and  to  one  bred  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  acclimatizing  proc- 
ess is  severe  and  trying.  To  preserve  health  and  life  during  this  time, 
the  strictest  temperance  in  alt  things  must  be  preserved.  Excesses  of 
every  kind  must  be  entirely  avoided,  and  in  the  course  of  time  one  will 
become  inured  to  conditions;  and  then  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  win 
success  anywhere,  it  may  come  to  him  here  in  abundance. 

Colombia  has  an  enormous  extent  of  almost  virgin  territory,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  departments  of  the  Republic.  Los  Lianos,  the 
great  plains  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  Kiver  and  its  confluents,  are 
rich  in  soil  and  productions.  Extending  eastward  from  the  Cordillera 
de  Sumapaz  and  as  far  south  as  the  river  Vichada,  is  an  almost  perfect 
level,  destitute  of  trees;  a  green  ocean  of  tall  and  outritious  grass, 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 51 
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watered  by  numerous  rivei-s  that  in  the  rainv  season  overflow  tiieir 
banks  ana  inundate  the  plains  for  many  miles.  The  pasturage  Is 
lusuriant  and  perennial,  and  to-day  there  are  great  herds  of  stock 
scattered  over  it,  although  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  there  might 
he.  Farther  south  are  mighty  forests,  almost  untouched  by  man,  and 
abounding  in  all  manner  of  valuable  woods:  Vanilla,  rubber,  sarsa- 
parilla,  cinchona,  copaiba,  mahogany,  etc. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  territory  is  traversed  by  tributaries  of  tht- 
Orinoco  which  could  be  made  navigable  and  thus  secure  an  outlet  to  the 
seaboard.  At  the  present  time,  seagoing  steamers  go  up  the  Orinoco 
-373  miles  to  Ciudad  Bolivar.  From  that  city,  smaller  steamers  go 
periodically  to  Apure  and  San  Fernando,  and  at  the  season  for  gather- 
ing vanilla  beans,  as  far  as  Aguamena.  Besides,  one  steamer  leaves 
Ciudad  Bolivar  for  the  navigation  of  the  Meta  River,  going  as  far  as 
the  ports  of  Orocu^  and  Cruz,  only  a  little  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  city  of  BogotA, 

In  the  Orinoco  and  its  confluents,  the  great  obstacle  to  navigation 
are  the  rapids,  but  with  capital  these  could  be  overcome  and  s  wonder- 
ful country  opened  up.  Along  the  mai^ins  of  these  rivers  is  a  bound- 
less wealth  of  natural  products.  Among  other  things,  there  is  a  pabn 
tree  which  produces  a  fiber  called  "chiquichique,"  This  fiber  grows 
from  the  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  long  beard,  looking  like  a  mass  of  hair, 
and  is  sometimes  fully  40  inches  long.  The  cutting  does  not  injure 
the  tree  and  a  new  growth  soon  takes  the  place  of  that  taken.  THhiB 
fiber  is  ready  for  use  without  dnv  preparation  whatever,  and  the  natives 
make  very  strong  ropes  and  cables  of  it,  which,  when  used  under  water, 
become  still  stronger  and  more  enduring.  Chiquichique  is  also  known 
as  *'piaz8ba." 

Unfortunately  for  Colombia,  Los  Llanos  are  hemmed  in  by  the 
mighty  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  the  only  outlet  is  via  the  Orinoco, 
and  this  is  through  Venezuelan  territory.  The  customs  of  the  latter 
country  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Unfortunately  also,  tiie 
climate  is  very  unhealthf  ul,  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  insects  abound. 

The  question  of  colonizing  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Ecuador  (the  ownership  of  much  of  which  territory  is  disputed 
by  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador),  has  been  of  especial 
concern  to  this  Government.  Aside  from  the  general  law  heretofore 
mentioned,  a  special  act  has  been  passed  granting  greater  concessions 
for  the  colonization  of  the  territory  between  the  Putumayo  and  Napo 
rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  Napo  now  marking  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  Republics  on  current  maps.  It  is  said  that 
Ecuador  has  already  planted  colonics  of  its  own  citizens  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Tne  Colombian  Government  in  the  same  special  act 
provides  for  the  opening  of  a  road  from  the  town  of  Pasto.  in  that  ter- 
ritory, to  the  lands  of  the  Coquetfi,  and  offers  great  inducements  to 
the  contractor  for  its  construction,  to  wit:  He  is  freed  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  of  the  lands  occupied  by  him  and  from  the  payment  of 
his  military  employees,  and  in  additiod  there  is  granted  to  nim: 
_  1.  The  exclusive  right,  for  five  years,  to  expRiit  a  determined  por- 
tion of  the  forests  and  lands  of  the  nation  in  the  said  territory. 

3.  To  obtain  the  ownership  of  up  to  60,000  hectares  (148,260  acres) 
of  land. 

3.  To  obtain,  under  certain  conditions,  an  increase  of  the  60,000 
hectares. 
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4.  Gruaranty  of  7  per  ceot  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
conatmctioa  of  the  road. 

This  is  a  fine  country,  and  worthy  of  coionization.  Recently,  a  citi- 
zen of  Colombia  made  a  proposition  to  the  GoTemmeDt  in  behalf  of  a 
French  company  to  colonize  some  of  this  territory,  but  as  the  proposi- 
tion asked  for  more  than  the  laws  concede,  it  could  not  be  accepted. 

The  valley  of  the  Ma^dalena  River  is  a  fruitful  country  of  ite  kind, 
and  much  of  tiie  land  is  especially  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa 
or  cacao.  I  know  of  two  Americans  who  have  located  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  and  for  ten  years,  more  or  less,  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
development  of  cacao  plantations.  They  are  now  realizing  great  profits 
from  the  undertaking. 

This  valley  is  fearfully  hot  and  malarious,  and  the  road  to  fortune 
there  is  not  a  pleasant  one  by  any  means.  Moaquitx>es  and  pestiferous 
insects  are  myriad,  and  add  their  full  quota  to  the  trials  of  a  torrid 
climate.  The  man  who  wrests  fortune  from  such  conditions  richly 
deserves  it.  Colombians  live  along  the  margins  of  this  stream  in 
apparent  happiness  and  contentment  and  I  presume  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  native  of  the  United  States  might  become  sufficiently  accli- 
mated to  find  life  endurable.  The  river  teems  with  alligators,  and 
it  would  seem  that  their  skins  ought  to  afford  a  chance  for  profitable 
export.  This  region  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  quick  and  easy 
transportation  to  the  seaboard,  a  large  number  of  steamers  plying  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Tne  Mf^dalena  River  Colonization  Company,  organized  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  offices  at  71  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  has  secured  a  tract  of  300,000  acres  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
some  500  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  river  frontage  of  about  25  mUes. 
It  is  advei-tising  its  property  in  American  papers,  and  inviting  settlers, 
with  what  result  I  am  not  informed. 

The  country  near  the  cities  of  Palmira  and  Cali,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Cauca,  and  thus  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Pacific  port  of  Buenaventura,  is  a  splendid  section  for  agricultural 
purposes,  particularly  for  sugar  cane.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
Americans  in  that  vicinity,  and  one  in  particular,  whose  hacienda  is 
near  Palmira,  has  achieved  a  complete  success.  He  owns  the  largest 
coffee  plantation  in  the  Cauca,  and  the  largest  sugar  plantation  in  the 
whole  of  Colombia,  Within  the  past  two  years,  he  has  brought  in  the 
machinery  and  put  up  a  very  large  sugar  factory.  There  is  a  first- 
class  home  market  for  sugar,  at  prices  that  make  the  business  very 
profitable.  This  man  has  prospered,  but  just  at  this  time  is  suffering 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  revolution. 

INDIVIDUAI,  BIQHTS. 

The  restrictions  incident  to  the  condition  of  war  have  greatly  cur- 
teiled  individual  rights,  and  commerce  has  suffered  accordingly.  The 
Government  suspended  the  mail  service,  but  at  long  intervals  brought 
in  delayed  mail  matter.  As  to  ou^oing  mail,  the  Government  would 
only  receive  unsealed  letters,  that  tney  might  be  examined  by  the  poat- 
office  officials.  Therefore,  business  requiring  any  degree  of  reserve 
could  not  be  transacted.  All  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Magdalena  River  were  seized  by  the  Government,  so  that  neither 
goods  nor  communicataous  could  be  sent  through  this  source.  |  q 
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At  the  beriDaing  of  the  war,  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  tiie 
press  to  pubusb  anything  not  of  official  character  without  first  having 
subinittea  it  to  the  authorities.  But  two  papers  have  since  appeared: 
El  Orden  Pfiblico,  the  organ  of  the  Sanclamente  Government,  which, 
on  the  coming  in  of  the  IJarroauin  Government,  was  succeeded  by 
La  Opini6a.  The  Diario  Oficial,  the  strictly  official  paper,  haa  con- 
tinuea  to  be  issued  dailv> 

It  has  been  very  difficult,  and  at  times  quite  impossible,  to  obtun 
passports  either  for  journeys  to  the  interiors  or  abroad. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1899,  a  law  was  enacted  which  not  only  prohib- 
ited buying  and  selling  contracts  between  foreigners  and  natives,  but 
between  the  latt«rwben  enemies  of  the  Grovemment,  if  such  contracte 
were  made  as  safeguards  against  expropriation  or  war  taxes.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  law  was  that  a  foreigner  contracting  with  a  revolu- 
tionary Liberal  was  also  an  enemy,  and  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon 
him  to  show  to  the  contrary.  To  place  a  neutral  foreigner  who  oas 
entered  into  a  simple  mortgage  contract,  for  instance,  in  the  position 
of  being  obliged  to  prove  that  ne  is  not  in  league  with  the  enemy,  when 
no  formal  choi^^  have  been  made  against  him,  is  rather  a  new  feature 
of  legislation.  It  established  the  prmciple  that  only  the  friends  of  the 
(jrovernment  could  ent«r  Into  contracts,  leaving  the  Government  to 
say  who  these  fiiends  were.  In  August  of  this  year,  shortly  after 
Vice-President  Marroquin  assumed  power,  this  law  was  repealed;  but 
undoubtedly  in  the  interim  a  good  many  transactions  were  made  whose 
validity  wiU  require  adjudication  by  the  courts,  or  the  intervention  of 
foreign  representatives. 

A  decree  was  issued  establishing  a  Grovemment  monopoly  of  the 
cattle  business,  and  forbidding  sale  except  to  the  Government  After 
a  time  this  decree  was  annuUed  and  a  new  one  enacted  placing  a  tax 
of  $16  a  head  on  all  cattle  slaughtered.     This  is  the  law  to-day. 

Tlie  internal  tax  on  spirits  was  raised  to  40  cents  per  liter,  and  the 
tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property  to  $6  on  eaiHi  $1,000  in  value 
per  annum. 

Each  Department  (State)  charges  $2  for  a  passport  to  travel  within 
its  borders,  and  a  much  higher  rate  for  passports  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Department. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1899,  military  exemption 
.  *-„      „.. .    ,  ^       1^^  ^g  calendar  year,  another  $!"" 


cost  $50.     This  bemg  for  the  calendar  year,  another  $50  v 

in  1900,  and  if  the  war  lasts  until  the  li^nning  of  1901,  another  like 

contribution  will  be  necessary. 

The  payment  of  such  of  the  war  taxes  as  fall  upon  the  poor  is  an 
onerous  burden,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  depreciation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Colombian  currency ,  salaries  ana  wages  have  advanced 
little,  if  at  all.  House  servants  receive  from  $5  to  $10  (50  cents  to  $1) 
per  month;  laborers  from  $1  to  $1.50  (10  to  15  cents)  per  day;  clerks 
in  stores  and  commercial  houses  from  $fiO  to  $100  ($6  to  10)  per  month. 

A  calico  dress  of  inferior  quality  costs  about  $10  ($1) ;  a  cheap  shawi 
about  the  same  pricej  a  pair  of  alpargates  or  cloth  sandals,  $1.50(15 
cents);  the  poorest  kind  of  a  thin  cotton  suit  for  men,  of  native  weave, 
about$18  ($1.80);  and  house  rent$30($3)  per  month.  Several  families 
must  congr^ate  in  one  house,  and  clotiiing  is  patehed  and  mended 
until  fairly  grotesque,  if  not  picturesque. 

As  to  the  employees  of  commercial  nouses,  a  respectable  appearance 
must  at  least  be  maintained.    To  such,  a  suit  of  clotiiing  costs  from 
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$100  to  «200  (tlO  to  $20);  a  pair  of  shoes  $25  ^2.S0);  a  hat  $28  ^^80); 
a  collar  $2  (20  cents);  and  so  on  through  the  list,  with  house  rent  from 
$80  to  $100  ($8  to  $10)  per  month. 

BUXTTBIO  IJOHT. 

In  August  of  the  present  year,  incandescent  electric  lights  were 
turned  on  for  the  first  time  in  Bogota.  For  two  years  past,  Measra. 
Samper  Brush  Brothers  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  plant,  which  has  cost  them  over  $2,000,000,  current  money. 
They  have  utilized  the  waters  of  the  Bogota  Birer  as  a  motive  power, 
and  placed  their  generating  machinery  just  below  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cascades  in  the  world,  Tequendama  Falls,  whose  waters 
descend  in  an  unbroken  column  for  600  feet.  These  works  are  25  miles 
from  this  city — a  ^°^S  distance  for  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
Work  has  been  retarded  more  or  less  by  the  war,  and  the  city  is  not 
so  extensively  lighted  as  it  will  be  later.  The  company  not  only  fur- 
nishes light,  but  power  for  machinery.  They  charge  $1.50,  Colombian 
money,  per  month  for  each  light  of  lOcandlepower,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  is  less  man  15  cents  in  gold.  The  materials  for 
this  plant  have  come,  in  about  equal  parts,  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Since  1889,  the  streets  of  the  city  have  been  lighted  with  arc  lights, 
but  from  the  beginning,  the  service  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  and 
the  company  holding  ^e  contract  has  seemed  entirely  unable  to  fulfill 
its  engagements.  There  is  now  talk  either  of  the  city  canceling  the 
contract  because  its  provisions  have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  or  of 
the  old  company  securing  power  from  Samper  Brush  Brothers.  The 
plant  of  the  old  company  is  in  the  city,  and  the  mani^rs  use  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  generating  power. 

Samper  Brush  Brothers  have  3  turbine  wheels  in  operation  at  their 
works,  developing  about  1,500  horsepower;  but  this  can  be  increased 
according  to  requirements,  for  the  river  is  a  powerful  one.  The  cable 
transmitting  the  electricity  to  the  city  runs  under  grouild,  and  brings 
in  about  2, 500  volts  for  distribution.  The  wires  through  the  city  carry 
150  volte. 

KAXLBOADH. 

In  undertakings  where  workmen  are  the  essential  factor,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  in  the  country  have  been  engaged  in  the  war,  either  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  with  the  revolutionists. 

The  Antioquia  and  the  Giradot  railways  are  the  only  enterprises  of 
this  kind  which  have  advanced  in  constructioD  in  face  of  such  adverse 
conditions. 

The  Department  of  Antioquia  has  contributed  enormously  in  men 
and  money  to  support  the  General  Government,  and  yet  the  railway 
company  has  contiJiued  the  building  of  its  line  and  kept  the  completed 
portion  in  good  reTO.ir  and  in  operation. 

Antioquia  is  the  Klondike  of  Colombia.  Since  the  conquest,  she  has 
held  the  first  place  as  a  gold-producing  State,  the  output  of  gold  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  year  1890  being  given 
at  $250,000,000;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  principles,   comparatively  littJe  of  its  gold   has  been 
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extracted.     M.  Monlle,  a  French  mining  engineer,  in  a  report  pab- 
Ibhcd  in  Paris,  says: 

Antioqiiia  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  conntiiee  in  the  world  where  gold  depoeita  of 
all  kinds  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greatest  proftiKon.  It  thus  far  her  immenae 
wealth  haa  not  attracted  the  attention  at  Eotope,  It  is  principally  due  to  ber  position 
in  the  center  of  Colombi*.  ■•  *  •■  After  traveling  through  Antioquia  for  many 
months  in  search  of  information,  I  believe  I  may  baj,  with  Bome  exceptions,  that  he. 
gold  beds  have  barely  been  worked  auperQcially,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  mod- 
cm  mining  industry,  they  may  still  be  regarded  as  virgin  depodte. 

What  is  needed  for  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  is  the 
completion  of  the  Antiotjuia  !E^ilroad  from  Puerto  fierrio,  on  the 
Magdalena  Aiver,  to  the  city  of  MedelHn,  bo  that  crushing  mills  and 
other  heavy  machinery  can  be  transported;  and,  as  it  now  seems,  this 
can  not  belong  delayed. 

Medellin  is  a  thriving  city  of  great  wealtii  and  public  enterprise,  the 
capital  of  the  richest  State  of  the  Republic,  and  the  finishing  of  this 
rauroad  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy  between  that  city  and  Bogoti.  From  Puerto  Berrio  to 
the  coast,  the  navigation  of  the  Magdafena  River  presents  none  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  encountered  on  the  upper  watersj  and  Medellin, 
with-  its  delightful  climate  and  rich  surroundings,  will  he  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  will  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  now 
larger  and  more  important  capital  of  the  Bepublic. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  progress  on  the  Giradot  Railroad. 
Bighteen  months  ago  it  extended  from  Giradot,  a  town  on  the  Upper 
JIbbigdalena  River,  to  Juntas  de  Apulo,  a  distance  of  about  30  kilome- 
ters (1,S.6  miles).  At  the  end  of  last  year  rails  were  laid  to  Anapoima, 
an  advance  of  about  20  kilometera  (12.4  miles},  and  at  this  time  the 
line  has  been  graded  to  Hospicio  and  rails  laid  to  San  Joaquin,  near 
La  Mesa,  the  -second  nearest  town  to  Bogota  on  the  highway  to  the 
Hagdalena. 

This  railroad  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Bogot^  as  its  outlet 
to  the  seaboard  and  world.  At  present,  very  heavy  imported  articles 
command  almost  fabulous  prices  oecause  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
over  the  trail  from  the  river,  which  in  places  is  so  steep  and  difficult 
that  a  mountain  goat  would  not  consider  it  a  royal  road.  It  would 
seem  that  within  two  years  this  important  railroad  may  be  in  opera- 
tion, and  then  the  river  can  be  reached  within  four  or  five  hours. 

The  B<^t&  City  Railway  Compam^,  an  American  firm  incorporated 
under  theTaws  of  th^  State  of  New  York,  with  apaidup  cvpital  stock 
of  $500,000,  has  just  had  its  franchise  renewed  on  satisfactory  terms. 

The  first  line  was  buUt  by  this  company  in  1884.  Additions  have 
since  been  made,  so  that  the  three  separate  lines  running  to  different 
mrts  of  the  district  and  city  of  Bogota  have  about  8  mUes  of  track. 
The  cars,  rails,  and  other  material  were  brought  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  difficulties  overcome  indicate  the  American  enterprise 
of  Mr.  James  E.  Davies,  the  general  manager,  who  from  the  first  has 
had  full  charge  of  the  undertaking. 

When  the  first  line  was  built,  all  the  rails  and  rolling  stock  had  to 
be  carried  from  the  Magdalena  River  over  the  mountains  to  Bogota,  a 
distance  of  about  90  miles,  and  ascending  about  8,000  feet,  on  the  backs 
of  mules.  Since  that  time,  the  Cambao  cart  road  has  been  made  to 
the  river,  and  heavier  rails  and  material  have  been  introduced.  There 
were  many  other  difficulties  incidental  to  the  introduction  of  a  novelty, 
such  as  the  tramway  was  when  started,  and  these  difficulties  were  equally 
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novel  to  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise;  and  the  struggle  to  make  the 
andertaking-  a  success  has'been  most  arduous. 

Mules  are  the  motive  power,  but  one  of  these-daya  electricity  will  be 
used.  This  tramway  may  bo  considered  remarkable  in  that  as  to  alti- 
tude it  is  one  of  the  hicbest,  and  as  to  rate  of  fare  charged,  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  The  fare  is  1  real,  the  equivalent  of  which  in 
United  States  money  is  less  than  1  cent. 

The  company  is  now  constmcting  a  branch  line,  connecting  the 
Northern  Railway  depot  with  the  center  of  the  city,  which  will  oe  in 
operation  in  a  few  months. 

BATABIA  BREWEBT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  establishments  in  Bogota  The 
buildings  are  enormous,  and  there  is  a  cleanliness  and  order  about  them 
that  is  enjoyable.  For  ten  yeai-R,  more  or  less,  this  brewery  has  been 
manufacturing  and  selling  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  a  (Quality 
of  beer  ogual  to  the  bestthat  is  imported  and  at  much  lower  prices. 

The  difficulties  with  wEich  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise  have  had 
to  struggle  have  been  remarkable.  The  brewery  was  established  in 
1889  by  Mr.  Leo  S.  Kopp  and  his  family,  members  of  the  house  of 
Jacob  Kopp  &  Sons,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Grermanj.  The  first 
superintendent  of  construction,  brought  from  Bohemia  to  direct  the 
erection  of  the  plant,  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  scaffold,  which  caused 
a  delay  of  six  months  until  his  successor  arrived.  In  1890  the  buildings 
were  completed,  but,  as  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  had  to  be 
brought  from  Germany,  it  was  fully  a  year  thereafter  before  manu- 
fa<:turing  commenced. 

The  first  product  was  a  beer  prepared  for  inmiediate  use.  It  was 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  large  quantities  were  sold  in  the  first 
months,  but  as  this  beer  was  not  brewed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  kept 
on  hand  for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  the  consumers  carried  it  long 
distances  in  the  hot  climate,  it  spoiled,  and  in  consequence  the  sale  fell 
ofif  to  almost  nothing.  Utter  failure  was  imminent,  and  the  proprietors 
realized  that,  to  save  the  capital  invested,  they  must  change  their 
system  of  brewing.  In  consequence,  they  brought  in  ice-making 
machinery,  filtering  apparatus,  and  all  appliances  to  make  an  export 
beer  that  would  keep  for  a  long  time  and  in  all  climates. 

This  machinery  and  apparatus,  although  it  came  knocked  down  and 
in  pieces,  was  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  way.  As  there  were  some  pieces 
that  weighed  3,000  pounds,  it  could  not  come  over  the  ordinary  road 
from  Honda  to  this  city,  but  was  sent  to  Cambao,  on  the  Magdalena 
River  above  Honda,  and  from  there  in  carts.  The  Cambao  road  is  not 
in  good  condition  during  the  entire  year,  and  as  the  machinery  arrived 
there  during  the  rainy  season,  which  almost  completel}'  destroys  the 
road,  the  company  was  obliged  to  repair  and  rebuild  a  part  of  the  lat- 
ter at  its  own  cost.  The  machinery  was  placed  in  carts  drawn  by  four 
or  six  oxen,  but  occasionally  had  to  be  unloaded  and  hauled  over  bad 
places  by  pulleys  and  cables. 

When  the  machinery  finally  arrived,  it  was  put  tf^ther  br  German 
machinists  and  engineers,  but  their  work  was  retarded  by  the  lack  of 
skill  and  experience  of  native  workmen. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  barley,  the  agriculturists  had  to  be 
stimulated  by  ofiferlng  them  higher  prices  for  their  products  than  had 
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ever  been  known  in  the  country.  Now  plenty  is  raised,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Hops  are  brought  in  lar^  quantities  from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
corks  from  Spain,  and  certain  raw  materials  and  machinery  from  the 
United  States. 

As  the  new  product  proved  entirely  suited  to  conditions,  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  daily  and  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  Colom- 
bia. In  addition  to  barrel  beer,  the  brewery  produces  bottled  beer  of 
the  following  classes:  Pilsener,  lager,  bock,  double  stout,  hygienic, 
and  in  addition  the  famous  extract  of  malt.  The  principal  safe  is  or 
bottled  beer,  but  the  scarcity  of  bottles  induced  the  company  to  estab- 
lish a  glass  factory,  which  not  only  supplies  the  brewery  with  bottles, 
but  also  produces  all  kinds  of  common  glassware. 

The  company  has  handsomely  painted  carts  to  deliver  ite  products 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  to  the  neighboring  tewns.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  even  in  the  smallest  vill^es,  the  weary  and  thirsty 
traveler  will  find  Bavaria  beer  on  sale, 

In  1897,  Messrs.  Kopp  sold  the  brewery  to  the  GermaD-Colombian 
Brewing  Company,  which  was  formed  in  Hamburg,  with  a  capital  of 
8,500,000  marks  ($833,000).  The  ori^nal  owners  retained  one-half 
the  stock,  and  Mr.  Leo  S.  Kopp  has  continued  as  general  manager. 

COLOMBIAN    EXPOBT8. 

The  main  article  of  export  and  the  only  one  that  enables  Colombia 
to  pay  any  considerable  proportion  of  her  imports  with  exports,  is 
coffee.  Owing  to  present  conditions,  mountains  of  this  article  ai"c 
piled  up  in  the  interior  and  can  not  now  bo  transported  to  the  coast. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  very  high  exchange,  and  to 
this  extent  financial  affairs  will  be  bettered  when  the  co^e  can  bo 
marketed.  Of  course,  much  of  the  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
war  and  the  lack  of  laborers  to  secure  it, 

In  former  days,  Colombia  shipped  considerable  quinine,  tobacco, 
india  rubber,  indigo,  etc.,  but  these  have  diminished  to  very  little. 
The  quinine  bark  exportation  has  fallen  off  because  the  great  sunplies 
are  in  the  interior,  far  from  transportation  facilities,  ana  as  it  is  Dulk}* 
the  expense  of  gettingit  to  the  seaboard  is  too  large  to  make  business 
profitable.  Recently  I>r.  Samuel  Harris,  an  American  physician  resid- 
ing at  Bucaramanga,  has  invented  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of 
extracting  the  quinine  in  the  forest,  and  this  may  revive  the  industry. 

Gold  is  an  export  of  importance,  and  having  suffered  no  depreci 
ation,  as  coffee  has,  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  sAOuIc 
have  the  substantial  encouragement  of  the  Gi3vernment. 

Silver  and  dry  hides  also  rank  high  in  the  list  of  exportable  prod' 
nctSj  and  of  the  latter,  like  coffee,  immense  quantities  are  on  nand 
awaiting  shipment;  but,  unlike  coffee,  there  is  great  danger  of  many 
of  the  hides  spoUing  before  they  can  be  shipped.  The  supply  of 
arsenic,  used  in  preserving  them,  ia  exhausted,  and  before  it  can  be 
renewed  there  will  be  serious  loss. 

OFFICIAL   STATISTICS. 

The  Colombian  bureau  of  statistics  ceased  to  exist  more  than  a  year 
ago,  so  that  official  statistics  covering  the  period  on  which  I  am  report- 
ing can  not  be  obtained.    The  figures  from  the  custom-houses  at  the 
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seaporte  of  Barranqiulla  and  Cartagena  will  doubtless  be  furnished  by 
the  consuls  there,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  These  will  show 
nearly  all  of  Colombia's  foreign  commerce  outside  the  Department  of 
Fanama.  During  a  period  of  peace,  Santa  Marta  and  Rio  Hacha, 
Atlantic  porta  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena  and  Buenaventura, 
the  Pacific  port  of  the  Department  of  the  Cauca,  would  have  consider- 
able business,  but  it  has  been  very  small  for  the  past  year. 

A.  M.  Beaupr£, 

Gmmd- General 
Bogota,  Ifaa^nAer  10. 1900. 


8XJFPLEMENTABT. 

Consol-General  Beaupr^  trausmjte,  December  10, 1900,  translation 
of  recent  decrees  ih  regard  to  trade-marks  and  patents,  as  foUows: 

TEADE-MAHKS. 

[Decree  of  NoTember  23, 1900.] 

Abt.  1.  Every  individual.  Colombian  or  foreign,  owner  of  a  commercial  mark  or 
trade-mark,  may  acquire  toe  exclnaive  r^t  to  use  it  within  the  territory  of  the 
Bepublic,  through  the  formality  of  registration  at  the  reepective  office;  to  obtain 
wtuch  he  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Theapplicant  must  present  his  application,  inproperpeison  or  by  legal  attomev, 
at  the  ministry  of  finauct.',  in  asking  for  the  registration  of  a  tiade-mark,  and  explam 
clearly  the  distinctive  sign  which  constdtutee  it,  the  product  or  article  it  refers  to,  and 
the  place  where  it  is  manoiactured. 

2.  The  application  above  referred  to  must  be  made  upon  stamped  paper  of  the  third 
class,  and  be  accompanied  by  at  least  two  copies  of  the  mark  or  its  representation  in 
drawing  or  engraving,  signed  by  the  applicant,  and  giving  the  date  on  which  the 
application  is  made.     E^h  copy  of  the  mark  shall  bear  a  revenue  stamp  of  the  first 

3.  The  appUcstion  shall  be  imblished  in  the  Diario  Ofidal,  and  after  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  the  r^istration  shall  be  made,  unless  claims  of 
;_!_: it  shall  have  beenmada 


A  certificate  of  resietry  shall  be  given  to  the  applicant,  which  shall  be  his  title  to 
the  ownership  of  said  mark,  and  that  certificate  shall  be  published  three  times  in  the 
above-mentioned  paper. 

Art.  2.  The  cost  of  the  publication  in  the  official  paper  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicant,  both  for  the  application  and  for  the  certificate  of  registration. 

Art.  3.  The  provisionsof  article  1  shall  also  befollowed  in  tneregisttationot 


a  the  registi 
mercial  marks,  l)ut  the  certificate  of  regititry  shall  not  be  delivered  until  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  application  have  elapsed. 

Abt.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  decree,  a  trade-mark  is  understood  to  be 
any  phrase  or  siRn  employed  to  distinguish  or  determine  a  special  industrial  or  com- 
mercial product;  and  a  commercial  mark  to  be  adistini^tive  phrase  or  sign  for  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  intended  for  a  particular  person  or  commercial  bouse. 

Art.  6.  Powers  of  attorney  executed  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  the 
registration  of  trade  or  commercial  marks  must  be  authenticated  by  tne  minister  or 
consular  officer  of  the  Republic  at  the  place  where  the  power  is  executed,  or  by  the 
minister  or  consular  officer  of  a  friendly  nation,  in  case  Colombia  shall  not  have  such 
agents  in  the  country  or  place  where  the  person  giving  the  power  resides. 

Abt.  6.  The  trade  or  commercial  mark  belonging  to  a  foreign  company  or  individual, 
nonresident,  can  not  be  registered  in  Colombia  without  having  been  previoufily  and 
regularly  registered  in  its  country  of  ori(Hn;  this  r^istration  to  be  proven  by  an 
authorized  copy  of  the  title  secored  abroad,  which  must  accompany  the  application. 

Art.  7.  The  flist  compsjiy  or  individual  making  use  of  a  trade  or  commercial  mark 
shall  have  the  exclusive  risht  to  acquire  the  property  rights  in  it.  In  caseof  dispute 
between  persons  cluming  the  same  mark,  the  first  possessor  shall  be  considered  the 
real  or  legal  owner,  butii  the  ownership  dates  from  the  sametdme,  the  first  applicant 
for  registration  shall  be  considered  the  owner. 
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Abt.  8.  The  registration  of  either  trade  or  commercial  marlca  shall  be  made  with- 
out any  previous  examination  ea  to  the  ueefulnees  of  the  thing  or  the  quality  of  tjie 

producta  for  which  the  marita  are  intended;  the  exclumve  reapoDsibility  being  with 
the  applicajit,  eavine  in  all  cases  the  ri^hte  oC  others. 

After  publishing  the  application  in  the  official  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
those  who  liave  rights  to  claim  them,  and  when  euch  contra^  claims  ehaJl  have 
been  presented  within  the  thirty  or  sixty  days  mentioned  in  article  1  of  this  decree, 
the  nunister  of  finance  shall  decide  the  matter.  If  his  decisiopdoes  not  satisfy  those 
interested,  the  tribunals  or  courts  of  justice  are  left  to  them  as  a  last  reeort. 

Art.  9.  Counterfeiters  of  trade  orcoramercial  marks  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties established  in  articles  663  and  664  of  tha  penal  code. 


[Dociee  o[  Naicmber  2S,  1900.] 

AsT.  1.  From  the  date  of  the  present  decree,  the  amoant  to  be  paid  into  the 
national  treasury^  mentioned  in  article  ]!!  of  law  35,  of  May  13, 1869,  is  increased  to 
$20.  The  deposit  spoken  of  in  the  same  article  shall  also  be  fixed  at  (20,  which 
amount  shall  De  forfeited  by  the  applicant  and  become  the  pi^perty  of  the  treasury 
in  case  the  patent  for  any  reason  whatsoever  shall  not  be  grented;  or  taken  on 
account  in  part  payment  of  the  charges  in  the  contrary  case. 

When  the  aohcited  patent  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  any  inveotion.  or  perfection 
of  macliinery,  mechanical  apparatus,  combinations  of  uiateriala  or  metnode,  of  useful 
application  to  industry,  art,  or  acieni'e,  or  of  any  manufactured  or  industrial  prodnct 
beion^ng  to  Colombian  citizens  or  to  foreigners  rtfidiiig  in  the  country,  andTin  case 
such  mvention  or  improvement  may  be  considered  as  national,  the  changes  spoken  of 
in  this  article  shall  he  from  |5  to  {20,  according  to  the  case,  to  be  determined  by  the 
minister  of  finance. 

Art.  2.  Besides  the  chaives  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  the  applicant  shall  pay 
intothegeneraltreasuryoffheRepubUcatthetimeof  the  delivery  of  the  title,  and 
once  only,  the  sum  of  ?50. 

Art.  3.  The  charges  to  be  paid  into  the  national  treasuTy  for  the  registration  of 
each  trade  or  commercial  mark  are  fixed  at  fl>0  and  $30,  respecUvelv. 

Art.  4.  The  title  papers  for  patents  or  for  the  registering  of  trade  or  commercial 
marks  shall  not  be  delivered  until  it  is  shown  that  the  charges  mentioned  in  this 
decree  have  been  paid  into  the  national  treasury. 

Art.  5.  The  applications  referring  to  matters  herein  considered,  now  pending  in 
the  respective  omcee,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  excepting  those  in 
which  payment  of  chaises  has  already  been  made. 


BAEItAirQTniiliA. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  commerceaDd  iodustries  of  this 
consular  district  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,' 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1898,'  general 
reports  of  the  imports  and  exports  and  of  the  shipping  are  not  com- 
piled by  the  Colombian  (Jovernment  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
Aa  such  reporta,  when  published,  do  not  give  the  items  of  imports  from 
the  respective  countries,  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
review,  and  therefore  the  data  for  the  annexed  tables,  showing  in 
detail  the  imports  and  exports,  has  been  collected  from  the  original 
sheets  kept  in  the  custom-house.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  customs 
officials,  I  have  been  granted  access  to  these  records  as  rapidly  as  thoy 
have  been  completed,  and  while  such  a  method  involves  an  enormous 
amount  of  wort,  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  informing  the  United  States  exporter  as  to  who  are  his 
competitors  in  this  market. 

'  Report  received  too  late  for  Commercial  Relations,  1899.  ^  . 
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During^  the  year,  302  steamers-  and  11  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  496,542.85,  and  brining  a  total  cargo  of  29,200,725  kilos 
(64,375,918  ponnds)  entered  at  this  port.  By  reference  to  the  tables,  it 
will  be  seen  tl^t  none  of  the  steamers  and  6ut  three  of  the  sailing  ves- 
sels were  United  States  ships. 

Of  the  total  imports,  the  United  States  furnished  only  17.88  per 
cent;  England  is  credited  with  32.86  per  cent;  Gennany,  23  per  cent; 
France,  18. 78  percent;  Spain,  3.70  percent;  Italy,  2.35  percent,  while 
the  remaining  1.43  per  cent  was  furnished  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Colon, 
Culm,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Holland. 

As  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  imports  show  a 
decrease  of  $2,247,776.72,  or  a  loss  of  23.31  per  cent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  furnished  a  slightly  increased 
proportion  of  the  total  imports,  and  in  this  respect  shows  a  gain  over 
England  and  France,  each  of  which  last-named  countries  furnished  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  imports  than  for  the  precedinff  year, 
it  b  also  true  that  the  imports  from  Germany,  which  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1897,  were  less  than  those  from  England,  France,  or 
the  United  States,  have  so  largely  increased  that  for  the  year  covered 
by  this  report,  Germany  is  second  only  to  England  among  the  countries 
exporting  to  this  market. 

For  the, six  months  ended  December  81, 1898,  the  record  of  imports 
is  as  follows: 


Coantty. 

v«m«  in 

UnlledStala. 
gold.  . 

CooDtry. 

Vklneln 

eoM."*" 

1.M0.00 

l' 200.x 

l,4ai,7«].72 
■7ffl;29«.S8 

flornUTiT 

».tsai,m,tt 

For  the  six  months 

ended  June  30, 1899,  the  imports  were  as  follows: 

Conntry. 

Value  In 
gold.  '" 

Coontry. 

Valneln 

United  euieii 

gold. 

tia,stt.40 

CW.S30,2S 

l,CI«2.ai2.SS 

n„.«™.i. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  $329,094.99,  or  3.40  percent, 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of  tjie  exports  the  United  States 
purchased26.99percent;  England,  32.66 percent;  Prance,  24.86  per 
cent;  Germany,  11.78  per  cent;  Cuba,  2.86  per  cent.  The  rcmainmg 
1.05  per  cent  wns  distributed  among  Belgium,  Costa  Bica,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  United  States  is 
favored  with  but  17.88  per  cent  of  the  imports  here,  our  country  affords 
a  market  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  Colombia's  exports  tiirough  this 
port. 
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For  the  six 
follows: 

niooths  e 

ded  December  31, 

1898,  the 

exports  were  aa 

Coonlrr. 

uJglut^s 

Conntn. 

BoM. 

•22,062.00 

■•SS:!! 

1,708.861.87 
1,176. 308. 8& 

(1.763.8.1 

Stlf.^.::::-.:::;:::::::::::::::: 

IJirD:::::  :::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,827.166.67 

For  the  aix  months  en 

ded  June  30, 1899,  the  exports  were  as  follows: 

CountrlM. 

Value  In 

United  8taM 

gold. 

Coatitrl«. 

United  SUM 

i,^;J^.S 

(1,007.x 

6,107.776.0!. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  iu  addition  to  a  detailed  report 
of  the  iinporta  and  exports  from  and  into  the  consular  district,  1  made 
a  somewhat  extended  report  concerning  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  the 
harbor  facilities  at  Puerto  Colombia  (Sabanitla),  import  duties,  port 
reflations,  port  charges,  ballast,  fre8h-wat«r  supply,  pilotage,  coast- 
ing trade,  quarantine,  ocean  steaimship  lines,  internal  transportation, 
postal  rates  and  parcel-post  charges,  passports,  cable  rates,  exchange 
and  currency  values,  interest,  banking  credits,  commercial  marks,  and 
local  manufacturers.  With  the  few  exceptions  herein  referred  to, 
there  is  nothing  of  commercial  importance  to  be  added  to  what  has 
already  been  communicated  on  these  subjects. 

ffrEAMaHIFS  AND   HATLWATS. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  lines  of  steamers  which  now  touch  at  Hm 
port,  the  Koninklijke  West  Indische  Maildienst  (Dutch)  has  adver- 
tised that  on  and  aft«r  February  T,  1900,  a  steamer  of  that  line  will 
visit  the  city  of  Barranquilla  twice  each  month,  coming  from  Cura^»o, 
via  Rio  Ilacha  and  Santa  Marta,  and  returning  to  Cum^ao. 

If  this  company  is  able  to  overcome  the  dangeroiis  navigation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  it  will  be  the  only  ocean  steamer  com- 
ing directly  to  Barranquilla  city. 

All  other  lines  discharge  cargo  at  Sabanilla  (Puerto  Colombia),  and 
freight  and  passengers  from  these  steuners  mu.st  be  transferred  by 
railroad  to  tne  custom-house  at  Barranquilla,  a  distance  of  17i  miles. 

This  road  is  operated  by  the  Barranquilla  Railway  and  Pier  Com- 
pany, Limited,  an  English  corporation.  The  railway  charges  are 
payable  in  Colombian  currency.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  exchange,  the 
milway  freight  tariff  which  was  in  force  on  January  30, 1899,  has  been 
increased  aa  follows:  On  through  freight,  100  per  cent  inoreaBe;  on 
freight  destined  for  Barranquilla,  80  per  cent  increase. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  this  railway  company  handled 
1,174,635  pacl^es  of  freight,  weighing  ti5,600  tons,  and  earned  59,616 
passengers. 
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There  was  practicslly  do  improrement  in  internal  transportAtioa 
facilities  during  the  year.  Freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  the 
interior  are  transferred  principally  on  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the 
Magdalcna,  Cauca,  Nechi,  and  Lebrija  rivers.  On  these  rivers,  which 
afford  almost  1,000  mites  of  navigation,  there  are  42  steamers,  which 
during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1899,  carried  passengers  and  freight 
aa  folfows: 

Up  river:  Passengers,  8,818;  freight,  27,7{)9  tons. 

Down  river:  Passengers,  8,661;  freight,  29,730  tons. 

This  tonnage  does  not  include  considerable  river  cargo  destined  for 
Cart^ena,  which  is  taken  from  steamers  at  Calamar,  a  point  on  the 
M^datena  River  above  Barranquilla,  and  transferred  tnence  by  rail 
about  65  miles  to  the  seaboard. 

EXCHANGE  AND   CDBBENCT  VALUES. 

During  the  two  and  one-half  years  ended  DecCTnber  31,  1899,  there 
has  been  &  constant  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  paper  peso, 
which  is  the  monetary  unit  throughout  Colombia,  except  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Panama. 

For  the  month  of  July,  1897,  exchange  at  this  city  was  as  follows: 
Ninety  days  on  New  York,  157  per  cent  premium  for  American  dol- 
lars: ninety  days  on  Iiondon,  150  to  152  per  cent  premium  for  pounds 
sterling;  ninety  days  on  Paris,  150  per  cent  premium  for  francs; 
ninety  days  on  Hamburg,  148  per  cent  premium  for  marks.  During 
the  year  1899  and  the  lii'Ht  month  of  1900,  drafts  at  ninety  days'  eight 
on  New  York  sold  as  follows: 


Month. 

Premium  for 
doll&n. 

UOQth. 

Piemlamfor 
doUon. 

ISN 

isi 

2oaxosa 

NOUtMK 
4S5toSS0 

ssr,"^: 

»». 

tolS-^ 

March  .' 

mu>m 

S^:::;:::::::::::::::::::;:;;:::; 

im. 

As  indicated  by  these  figures,  the  paper  peso,  which  in  July,  1897, 
was  worth  about  38,9  cents  United  States  ^old,  is  now  worth  only 
about  14.28  cent^,  and  during  the  year  1899,  its  value  has  been  as  low 
as  12.19  cents  United  States  gold. 


In  the  absence  of  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est is  6  per  cent  per  annum,  but  contracts  for  a  nigher  rate  may 
be  enforced.  The  usual  rate  is  12  per  cent  per  annum.  The  rate 
of  discouut  charged  by  the  Bank  of  BarranqniUa  is  li  per  cent  per 
month,  and  as  high  a  rate  as  18  per  cent  per  annum  ia  now  being 
charged  by  private  partiea. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Arrivals  and  departs 


SWUDdllFB. 

»c^ 

i«„.„. 

CitTgoln 

«) 

22 
B 

83,P75.8S 
H,464.U> 

87 

" 

638,120.26 

ButlbWvaBeU. 

«^-Tonn«e.     <'X,»" 

PuunsBiB  uriTMl  during  yeu,  1,616. 

DBPASTINO. 


MaUoulltr. 

Btnnuhl 

P^ 

bar. 

T..n«,.. 

Caigoln 

46 

m 

i 

77,618.67 
U,5t8.ai 

R,48S.S7 

''"1?Bi 

102 

«8,M9.S4 

29.201 

. 

amilDK  yes 

MlB. 

=e 

Tontmgc. 

Cm»o. 

American 

s 

2 

ftM.3S 
M2.08 

•■ 

8,0W.01 

Fanengerg  departed  during  yvat,  1.215. 


8AHTA  MAKTA. 


I'be  city  and  port  of  Santa  Marta,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000, 
liefl  about  65  miles  to  the  north  and  ea«t  of  Barranquilla.  As  it 
rw^eives  most  of  its  supplies  from  tiie  last-named  city,  direct  importa- 
tionu  are  light. 


^aovGoOt^lc 
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During  the  year  ended  June  30,  181*9,  the  import<i  were  as  follcrws: 


Conntjj-. 

Value  In 

67,512.97 

Vtt»eU  entered  and  d«ired  at  tlie  port  of  Santa  Marta  during  tlie  year  ended  June  SO.  1S9&. 
STBAUBEIPB. 


N«tic«i.llty. 

bl^ 

Tomuge. 

s 

^m 

" 

».«,„ 

ullty. 

|e 

TomiiigB. 

■^ 

i.aM 

?gSi;:::::::: :::-::::::::::::::;:::;:::::::::;;:::::::::;:;;::::;:::::::::;::     ! 

'i? 

1      SG 

2.m 




Bananas  constitute  the  principal  article  of  export.  During  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1899, 476,235  bunches,  valued  at  |134,348.70,  gold,  were 
shipped  to  New  York. 

Heretofore  planters  have  received  20  cents,  gold,  per  bunch  of  not 
less  than  9  hands.  1  am  informed  that  under  a  new  contract  which 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1900,  the  prices  paid  for  bananas  will 
depend  upon  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  same  are  shipped. 

During  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  November, 
December,  and  January  the  price  will  be  10  cents,  gold,  per  bunch: 
in  the  month  of  February  15  cents  per  bunch;  during  the  months  of 
March  and  July,  20  cents  per  bunch,  and  for  April,  ftfey,  and  June,  30 
cents  per  buncn. 

These  prices  are  net,  and  apply  to  first-class  bunches  of  not  less  than 
9  hands. 

The  planter  dcliver»i  his  fruit  at  any  point  on  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Marta  Itailway  and  receives  payment  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  Colom- 
bian paper  money,  within  two  or  three  days  aft«r  tne  dispatch  of  the 
vessel  taking  the  same. 


The  coffee  plantations  of  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
which  were  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  are  said  to  be  in  a 
very  flourishing  coudition.  About  200  bags  have  already  been 
exported  in  thenusk  to  France  and  £i^land.  The  net  returns  were 
about  11  cents  gold  per  oound,  which,  lam  informed,  was  tonsidei-ed 
fairly  satisfactory. 
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BITH   AND  SUOAB. 

In  addition  to  the  rum  distilleries  and  sugar  milla  referred  to  in  my 
last  report,  I  understand  that  an  EnglisE  company,  known  as  the 
Papares  Su{^r  Refining  Company,  Limited,  witn  a  capital  stock  of 
£100,000,  is  about  to  establish  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  rum  at  a  point  on  the  hne  of  the  Santa  Marta  fiailway, 
about  19  miles  from  Santa  Marta.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of 
this  company  to  buy  all  cane  raised  in  the  surrounding  districts  for 
the  manufacture  of  said  articles,  both  for  export  and  local  consumption. 
Such  enterprises  should  be  very  profitable,  as  the  cane  grown  in  that 
district  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  both 
raw  and  refined  sugar. 

HAHOOANT.. 

A  few  mahogany  lo^s  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States.  A 
company,  known  as  the  Santa  Marta  Lumber  Company,  has  recently 
enga^d  in  the  business  of  cutting  mahogany  lo^s  for  export  in  the 
vicmity  of  SevUla,  a  point  on  the  Santa  Ubrta  Bailway. 

INTEENAL   TRANSFOKTATION. 

In  my  report  for  lastyear,  I  referred  to  the  reputed  intention  of  the 
8anta  Marta  Railway  Oompany  to  operate  a  line  of  smalt  steamers  on 
the  caiios  (lagoons)  between  Puebloviejo  and  Barranquilla,  to  which 
■  first-named  p^e  its  railway  was  to  be  extended  from  Cien^a.  Two 
etcamers  have  been  purchased  and  are  being  refitted  for  the  trade,  and 
the  necessary  short  oranch  of  railway  from  Cienaga  to  Puebloviejo  is 
now  said  to  be  almost  completed. 


DETAILS  OF  OOHHERCE. 
Iinporltfrom  priiuipal  counlria  at  BarranqaiUaJor  Ae  year  eruUd  June  Si 


AtUcIo. 

Engtand. 

Fift 

KIlCB. 

POUDdt 

Gennanr. 

United  BtUcL 

Kile 

Pounds. 

Klloe. 

Poqnds. 

KIk& 

Pmrnda. 

US,  080 

•a',036 

'AS 

as 
'■as 

423,  T25 
186,561 

806,616 
60[7((3 

1,07^731 

172,441 
S34.6M 

47,  MO 
22,7S6 

60,264 

102,  BIO 

11 
to:m4 

1:S 

38,643 
66.705 

226,994 
95,181 

1,162^946 
31664 

67,192 
8,455 

W.972 

122,807 

,!:| 

206,089 

643 

7,614 

204,  U2 

32,251 

GOO.  066 

1,469,097 
222,273 
361,457 
23,707 
381,  GM 

^^ 

m 

J87|a» 

13,483 

286,963 
412,718 
2S:726 

Bandy  In  ™ea,  etc 
Caustic  Bodft 

M,B09 

'=°dr^"^^'^.":'.^ 

163.571 
140,003 

975,687 
15,260 

336,368 

308,661 

11418 
16,785 
460.492 

Cotton    trimmlDee. 

188,710  1     «6,0M 
68,386  1    139,  T« 

i,M7,06s  2.!M,aee 

4,ie» 

8,698 
108,880 

239,696 

15.239 
29,330 
352,  H» 

33,696 

m.m 

■  4;Jm 

71,101 

1,102,438 

K^^eoii: ::::::: 

.as 

^^ 

'JS1,SI1 

iz!3cn 

bog,H8 

as 

11.161 

» 

166;471 
899 

:^s 

SU,T2T 

10,' 031 

3«i 

6;065 

26?;  369 
13,371 

Bug" 
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ImporU  from  prinapai  eountriet  at  Barram{uUla,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 

England. 

rranct. 

Oennaiij-.' 

United  Statm. 

Kile*. 

Pounds 

KlbM. 

Pound-. 

Kllo^ 

PouildB. 

KlliH.    1  Poondi, 

T«dB.mlDlne,etc... 

I1B,T38 
J8.068 

1«,I78 
l.^B.iMO 

81, 870 

a».!S7 

S,l«,(»l 

1,772          8,9*7 
B09,l>88  l,lM,3aO 

,.!S:S  ,S;B 

27,077 
73,006 

6C,2G3 
l,S32,fi2« 

69, 6H 

ieo,»ta 

143,837 

64,«>*i      1*3,087 
6,682  1        11,511 

5,970          13,161 
l,0»5.Sftl  (2,415,1(17 

Other 

''^ 

7,544,60* 

lfl,«S!,614 

i,m.m 

7.B65,6«J6,1M,«4 

ll,4S2,774 

K,218,suj»,»31,an 

Total  importa  for  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  625,105  packa^s, 
weighing  33,868,933  kiloB  (74,667,450  pounds);  value,  *7,391,258.62 
United  States  gold. 

The  total  impovts  from  other  countriea  for  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  were  a^  follows: 


Countir. 

Kilos. 

Pounds. 

we 

79.S75 
88;  44! 

1,780, 92ft 

174,990 

1S99. 

AMcie*. 

Bnglukd. 

Fiance. 

Germany. 

United  Statei. 

Kim 

Ponndt 

Kilos. 

PouDdt 

Kii™. 

PoandB. 

Kiloe.       Ponndi. 

K"".'™":: 

1! 

897 

22,573,828 
l,5ft7,89S 

81,208 
560;  420 

117;  680 

14.  aw 

179.083 
6  877 
2^8(3 
9.449 
78.336 
l,21B,-456 

^;^ 

176,121 
506,278 

60 
20 

9,343 
3« 
410 

J 

1,12C 

! 
21 

089 

i 

842 

646 

10,690 
8,160;  891 

^« 

17,981,609 

3,470 

106,978 
12  000 

W4;0W 

240 

42,152 

618,289 

2,147,478 
'  92,828 

i,8oa:9M 

4.110;  116 

li,i70 

SSwI^'"'*  ■— 

30,197 
190,463 

ToUl 

12,»0!,748 

28,4«,ja7 

4,918,440 

3,616,017 

8,029,763 

17,702,416 

10,275,564 

22,663,607 

Total  exports  for  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  35,880,016  \ 
(79,101,083  pounds);  value,  19,995,230.66  United  States  gold. 
Total  exports  to  other  countries  were  aa  follows: 


Conntrr, 

Klloa. 

Pounda. 

361,830 

;is 

10,880 

Si£ 

aS. 

Baeranquilla,  Felyruary  13,  1900. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 53 


W.  Ievin  Shaw,  Conavl. 
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CARTAGENA. 

I  submit  eucb  aonual  tstatistica  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  the  ship- 
ping of  this  port  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  extract  from  the  custom-house  records  to  which  1  was  allowed 
access.  It  was  my  intention  to  make  out  these  i^tatistics  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  last,  but  the  data  at  the  custom-house  were  obtain- 
able only  for  the  calendar  year,  as  stated. 

AoG.  T.  Hanabehgh, 

Vici!  and  Acting  (kmeul, 
Cabtagesa,  July  7,  1900. 


Report  of  dipping  ai  the  port  of  Cartagena  in  the  year  1. 


8.IUdg. 

Staunen., 

TotaL 

Nmnber 
■hIpB. 

Rwiner 
Manage. 

Number 

BQidner 

NnmbBi 
ships. 

Koglster 

Rrttllh 

IS 

g,0J4 

a) 

27,823 

n 

giS 

i 

Z 

as 

ISr^;::;::::;;::;;;::;;;;;;; 

ii 

••Si 

2               '«7 

Tolal 

ao 

10.089 

267  t        4lfi.Sa} 

m 

4SS,SM 

Toul  for   the   preceding 

j                        1 

« 

SM.raS 

! 

Exp<yrU  from  the 

port  of  Cartagena  during  Ote  year 

1899. 

Arttclea. 

klloKc^ 

Value  In 
gold. 

Arrieles. 

K»S. 

'S5.'" 

gjs°.:^.^.: 

:;;:::::  .,^S 

I04.E6II 
139.902 

:i 

1,IIS3 
i,5U.0M 

1:!g 

if 

:;;:;;;■  ■•■IS 

DlvMlTl 

:.::::::;    '":« 

ii 

::::::::    fiZ 
,JS 

gx- 

«;SS 

3Z.BM,S» 

6.110,751 

ImporU 

»...*. 

Valuea       ' 

ROM). 

AdAU 

tlB7.tO 

ill 

'  a 

■■iSi 

480.00 

i,a«8iHe.a 

KK'k     ■ 
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For  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1899.  the  imports  of  the 
port  of  Colon  were  an  follown: 


ArtlCl™. 

Qiuntllir. 

V»lue. 

Dry  good. 

"-S;- 

10.072 

^'?^ 

H^S'TOre: ::;:'. 

:::::::r:W:: 

Pwkws.- 

■TliSi! 

er.esT 

•"'SS- 

KS' 

2,M2 

«,M6 

::;:;;;pi,ip:; 

4.216 

fflS::::::::::;:: 

PTOTlirionii 

.GhemlcaLi  and  dnigH. . 

Total 


Sa,5S!te»:«:-.;-.  ■.■.:■.:■;■-.■ 

package!".. 

7,501 

li 

*>  ■■■ 

m 

ISS 

^■!?? 



Total 

umb.m 

For  the  t 
foilows; 


£  months  ended  Dftcember  31,  18!)!*,  the  expoita  were  &a 


Articles. 

Qi»Qtlty. 

Value. 

oi£.S3?ta;dH.^'iti":v.:v.:".:::'.'.:""'.'.'.v.".?T: 

las 

•(■S 

llm 

»B7 
8.U9 

Turtle  aheil t . .  .potu^. . 

I'll? 

U,80S 

Ban     as 

"•SS 

■^SIS 

sus 

3T>|?.* 
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CUEaEhXr, 

The  dominating  currency  of  Colon  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  18  the  ■ 
silver  peso,  whieh  fluctuates  in  value  from  40  to  43  cents  United  States 
gold.     Colombian  paper  currency  is  i^arelv  seen  here,  on  account  of 
ita  depreciated  value  in  the  department  of^  Panama,  although  it  is  the 
recognized  legal  tender  in  other  departments  of  the  Bepublic. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Colon  is  called  a  free  port;  however,  10  per  cent  duty  is  collected 
on  all  goods  and  merchandise  imported.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a 
duty  of  5  pesos  ($2.28)  per  case  containing  1  dozen  quarts  is  imposed 
on  all  alcoholic  spirits. 

POHT   REOCIATION8. 

Upon  the  arnval  of  a  vessel  in  port,  the  collector  of  customs,  or  port 
inspector,  accompanied  by  a  physician  and  two  police  officers,  at  once 
boards  the  ship,  and  the  master  must  produce  for  inspection  the  follow- 
ing papers:  (1)  The  ship's  register;  (2)  the  ship's  crew  list;  (3)  the 
ship's  passenger  list;  (4)  the  ship's  manifest,  duly  certified  by  the 
Colombian  consul  in  the  port  from  which  catgo  is  consigned;  (5)  list 
of  ship's  stores,  and  (6)  bill  of  health. 

The  master  then  deposits  the  ship's  papers,  register,  crew  list,  and 
shipping  articles  with  the  consul  of  the  country  to  "which  his  vessel 
belongs;  this  done,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  discbarge  or  receive  cargo. 

HARBOB   BEairLATlONS   OF   THE   PANAMA    RAILROAD  OOMPANT. 

1.  All  vessels  entering  the  harbor  of  Colon  will  be  charged  light 
fees,  and  all  vessels  coming  to  a  wharf  will  be  chai^fed  wharfage  as  per 
rates  given  below. 

3.  No  vessel  will  be  allowed  to  moor  at  the  buoys,  as  the  latter  are 
to  be  used  solely  for  convenience  in  hauling  in  audi  out  and  in  making 
sail. 

3.  Vessels  will  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  remain  there  until  assigned 
berths  by  the  company. 

4.  No  chains  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  making  fast  to  the  wharves, 
and  vessels  will  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  done  to  wharves  by 
unnecessary  chating,  neglect,  etc. 

5.  No  coals,  ashes,  o&l,  or  rjibbish  are  to  be  thrown  overboard  by 
vessels  at  the  wharves. 

6.  Masters  of  vessels  will  be  governed  by  the  directions  of  the  com- 
pany in  changing  berths,  hauling  to  buoys,  anchoring  in  any  part  of 
the  narbor,  etc.,  and  are  requested  to  notify  the  company  when  wish- 
ing to  haul  out,  giving  at  least  six  hours  notice  before  leaving  port, 

7.  All  vessels  shalTshow  a  light  while  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  at 
night 

8.  Anv  vessel  arriving  at  thi.s  port  with  gunpowder  or  other  explo- 
sives 00  Doard  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  wharf  or  allowed  to  discharge 
until  a  report  is  made  to  the  company  and  arrangements  entered  into 
for  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  cargo. 

9.  To  satisfy  the  company  that  a  vessel  is  Colombian  the  captain 
will  present  proper  certiticate  of  rcgisti-ation.  -  . 

..003IC 
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'  Bate»  of  wharfagt. 

U.  B.  gold. 

Allsteamen per  day.,  $35.00 

VeeeeU  under  60  tone * do. . .  1. 00 

Vessels  over  GO  tons  and  under  100 : do...  1.50 

And  tl  per  day  for  each  additional  100  tdoB  or  part  thereof. 

IfigUJea. 

D.  B.  goia. 

Vessels,  vith  or  withoDt  deck,  not  exceeding  6  tone Free. 

Vessels  under  100  tons each..  Jl.OO 

Ve«eb  over  100  tons  and  under  200 do. . .     3. 00 

Vessels  over  200  tons  and  under  300 do. . .     6. 00 

VeMels  of  300  tons  and  over do...    7.00 

Vessels  flying  Colombian  flag,  duly  roistered,  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  has  exclu- 
sive ,  control  of  the  harbor  of  Colon,  and  therefore  makes  its  own 
regulations. 

HABBOB   FACTLITIES. 

The  harbor  of  Colon  is  not  by  any  means  a  safe  one,  as  it  is  without 
natural  or  artificial  protection,  and  during  the  "norther"  season — 
Januarv,  February,  and  March — vessels  are  in  danger  of  heavy  dam- 
ages, ^'he  wharves  here,  which  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company,  are  five  in  number.  Four  of  them  are  modern 
steel  and  iron  structure.^,  and  afford  ample  room  to  berth  twelve  ocean- 
going steamers  and  a  number  of  smaller  sailing  craft.  The  harbor 
entrance  and  the  wharf  slips  have  recently  been  dredged  so  that  vessels 
of  28  feet  draft  may  be  safely  docked. 


TEAN8POETATION, 

The  Panama  Railroad,  which  connects  the  city  of  Panama  on  the 
Pacific  coast  with  Colon  on  the  Atlantic,  is  the  great  highway  over 
which  freight  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  ana  vice  versa 
is  hauled.  Many  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  South  and  Central 
America  also  are  handled  by  thiR  road. 

The  following  tables  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Rauroad  during  recent  years. 

Freight  mored  on  the  rmJroad. 

FSOU  ALL  POINTS  TO  ALL  POINTS. 


Otbmto  Fanfaaa. 

From  New  York  to  San  FnnclKo 

From  Haw  York  U>  Panama,  Sou  ill  Pacific,  Central 

and  Meilco 

Fnini  Europe  to  Panama,  Soulli  Paclflc,  Central 

Mexico,  and  Saa  FTanclaco 

Prom  Colon  to  Panama  (local): 

Commercial  trelghl 

Companr'B  freiBlit 


wa>. 

■"» 

iDotHucI  Decieue. 

23,577 

U,6M 

Ifi,9TB 
161  «0 

r~ 

22,  IM 

55,800 

20,521 
16:968 

^jS^-i^"^ 

lie,  496 

1M,182 
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Freight  mated  oii  the  raihvad — CbntiDued. 

FROM  ALL  POINTS  TO  ALL  POINTS— CoDtlaueiL 


U». 

IMS. 

lnc«« 

De.^ 

»,980 

60.  OM 

3.08Z 
M»I 

12.7JS 
J2,M« 

2,681 
M15 

67.01 
60.21 

Prom  South  Paclfic,CeDtnlAmerivB.Keilco,and  Pbdud* 

From  South  P»cltlc.  Central  Americ*.  Mexico.  Bu  Fnin- 

Prom  PsDsnu  to  Colon  (local): 

81.29 

1W.9W 

123.071 

18.06 

■JS!.¥IO 

268.  IM 

7.18 

OF  OBIGIN  AND  DESTINATION. 


«„,,i.^. 

40.781 

Is 

2;  MS 

8.74 
30.77 

114.18a 

1.00 

'*-"-""»*"■ 

28,  m 

22.38 

4«.02 
67.  M 

Total 

;    1«,9M 

128.  »74 

18.66 

1      W).UA 

«,.,„ 

V.W 

FreigM  trangported  during  Ike  yean  1835,  1896,  '18S7,  1898,  and  li 


1896 271,063  I  1898.. 

1896 279,197  i  1899.. 

1897 290,651  I 


.  268,166 
.  287,400 


Number  of  paigau/em  trantported  during  the  yearn  1898  and  1899. 


1S9K. 

less. 

ss. 

■S.- 

6o[4S0 

n™t 

ClUB. 

Second 
38;  302 

Tola). 

ToP«IUUM 

IS 

H.TflO 

2,069 
2,161 

as 

n7.8M 

72,232 
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ATticloi 



1.80G 

ii 

18M. 

ProducM  of  VTiealtiue; 

■K.m 

040 
1,SJT 

30,390 

71 
40!4M 

"Trar.".'.™.": 

131,139 

SM.OTT 

it.« 

^::::::::::::::-::::-:::::::"::- 

I.OU 

'"&?»:;:::::: 

"'sw 

ts 

Prodi.ctiiol«w(OTe«t: 

10.  MO 

iois 

188  487 

ts 

111 

10 

4,964 
6,786 

Hailmad  eamingi  ia  18S9. 

Preiirht,  Colon  to  PHnama 

Freifiht,  FananiH  to  t'olon 

Passengers,  Colon  to  Panama 

PaBBeneers,  Panama  to  Colon 

Maile,  (>)lon  to  Panama 

Maile,  Panama  to  ( Jilon 

Treaeo re,  Colon  to  Panama 

TrpuBiirc,  Panama  tii  Colon 

Extra  baggage,  Colon  to  Panama 

Extra  b^^age,  Panama  to  Colon 

Total 

SUamthip  Htu  eamaigi  m  1899. 

fteight $594,131.92 

Trwfiure..... 7,502.21 

Hails 63,189.72 


$526,382.19 

427, 655. 12 

30,677.08 

32,969.39 

41,648.47 

4,871.58 

6,668.44 

15, 702. 09 

6, 827. 62 

5,564.88 

1,098,966.86 
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Extra  baggage  . 

PfisseDgeni 

Miacelmneoiu.. 


«I,94».B5 

100,621.00 

5.075.38 


Railroad  and  tleam*hip  recdpu  tn  1. 


Wharfage,  etorege  and  light  does . . 

Tdegraph 

Mbcellaneoue 


Tot»I 

SailToad  and  ittamihip 

General  espenees 

Foreign  agency  eipensea 

Ixteeeeoa  cargo 

Drawbaclc  on  Colombian  produce 

Ligtiter^^ 

D«;kBand  wharves 

Real  estate  and  repairs  to  Colon  buildings  . . . 
taboga  waterworka 


.  Tof*l.. 


$43,200.46 
182,819.18 
13, 844. 20 
16, 761. 63 
38,092.13 
3,633.85 
1,580:84 
11,971.02 
21,621.81 


m,  622. 88 
6,639.81 
2,272.81 
21,081.82 
111,270.28 
22,  111.  7r 
16,792.46 
20.00 

274,811.81 


in,  Orfon  HaiboT,  during  I. 


■ 

SalUnsTenela. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tont 

No. 

Tons. 

3S 

l.OW 

..a 

1 
1 

26 
SO 

11 

71 

a 

7B 

't^ 

?S'SS 

41  '^            M9 

43             l,fl9fi 
S4                SM 

7s.(ea 

332 

i,oia,sig 

™* 

l,im,837 

Ve»ad  etUriet.  port  oj  Panama,  during  18S9. 

"'""~" 

Totel. 

No. 

Tola. 

No. 

Tons. 

No, 

Tont 

J 

1,511 

18 

14 
U 
IE 

1? 

21,015 

m 

2£4M 

li 

„ 

11 
11 

lelwT 

S.470 

19* 

"■■■» 

IW 

mon 

1      ' 
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CABLE   COHH0NICATION    M'TTH   THE   tTNITBD  STATES. 

The  lines  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Comranj 
afford  direct  communication  with  the  United  States  via  Galvt^ston,  Tex. 
This  service  is  in  the  hands  of  competent  employees,  and  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  A  message  from  Colon  to  New  York,  after  being 
transferred  four  times,  will  reach  its  destination  in  three  or  four  houi-H. 


OUIVnVATION   OF   BANANAS. 


For  several  " 


lI  Tears  past,  the  growth  of  bananas  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
coasts,  and  especially  that  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Colon 
and  Bocas  del  Toro  bananas  have  a  wide  reputation  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  where  most  of  the  fruit  is  shipped.  Bananas  to  the 
value  of  ^287,733  (United  States  gold)  were  shipped  from  Colon  and 
Bocas  del  Toro  during  the  last  six  months  of  1899. 

There  is  yet -much  uncultivated  land  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  of  bananas,  and  doubtless  very  liberal 
terms  can  be  secured  from  the  local  government  for  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  industry. 

T.  S.  Floukmoy  Cobbs, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Gm»ul. 
Colon,  October  2^  1900. 


Owing  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Republic  and  to  the  general 
uncertainty  of  affairs,  the  trade  in  this  section  has  suffered  a  heavy 
decrease.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  for  trade  up  to 
the  present  moment,  but  1  think  it  safe  to  estimate  that  the  general 
import  and  export  trade  has  been  from  2d  to  30  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Internal  trade  and  coastwise  ti'ade  has  fallen 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  What  few  small  industries  there  are  in  this 
vicinity  have  cither  been  working  at  spasmodic  intervals  or  have  been 
closed  altogether.  There  is  not  the  activity  that  existed  up  to  a  year 
ago,  but  instead,  depression  seems  to  pervade  all  part«,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  branches  of  business  here  appear  to  have  felt  the  results  of  the 
revolution  which  has  been  in  progress  since  October,  1899. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  commerce  cross- 
ing the  isthmus  in  transit  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  nor  does  it 
apply  to  the  period  of  time  covei'ed  by  statistics  given  in  this  report, 
smce  the  latter  are  for  1899,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  year 
there  was  peace  in  the  country. 

The  commerce  in  transit  has  gone  on  without  interruption  and  has 
equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  that  of  preceding  years.  To  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  amount  of  this  caigo  in  transit  across  the  isthmus,  I  give 
herewith  statements  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pa^c 
Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 
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DiKoUou. 

s 

rS" 

TMslcar- 

■ 

as 

TbM. 

»». 

From  Pbduu  to  ColoD. . 



118,806 

127,777 

m,«>7 

The  following  statement  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  freifrht  handled 
by  the  only  United  States  steamship  line  running  to  Panama: 

From  New  York  to  San  FranriBco '  33,400 

From  Europe  to  Central  America  And  Mexico ',.  30,563 

From  Panama  tu  San  Francuco — local  cargo ............1 71  - 

From  San  Frutcist^  to  New  York , 22,985 

From  Central  Ameiica  and  Meiico  to  Europe ^ 38,120 

From  San  Francisco  to  Panama — local  cargo 4,486 

Total  for  jear  ended  June  30,  1900 119,625 

The  imports  for  the  year  1899  show  an  increase  over  the  year  1898 
of  $237,715.  Almost  50  per  cent  of  this  increase  goes  to  t^e  credit  of 
the  United  States,  about  40  per  cent  to  the  credit  of  Great  Britian,  and 
the  balance  to  France,  Germany.  Spain,  and  other  countries.  In  cotton 
goods,  the  United  States  increased  only  $5,5U5  over  1898,  while  in  the 
matter  of  provision^  groceries,  etc.,  an  increase  of  $31,405  stands  to 
our  ci-edit.  These  ai-e  small  figures,  but  they  show  that  there  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.    . 

ComptiTiKm  qf  the  Import*  for  J89S  and  ias9,  by  artida. 


Article. 

IMS.              18W. 

Inorewe. 

Decrease. 

tl^alo 

21^8SS 
217.760 

nt,360 

M.eso 

MS,  750 

as 

as.  875 

^:^ 

47:785 
71,  MO 

1:S 

11,  M& 
6,1» 

4,08S 

124, 6«0 

1;SS 

10,825 

8,0*5 

71,  HO 
47:jfl5 

1,818,  «a 

,.«.,«. 

S&l.MO 

IIS,  MS 
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The  following  U  a  table  of  the  import's  into  Panama,  by  countries, 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,- 1899, 


Arliclai. 

1    Gre«t 
iBriUln. 

France. 

nuuiy. 

ts,sao 

BP.1B. 

tTnlted 
SIMM. 

BDdothV. 

r°"" 

Total. 

llM»   nri 

-^;is 

W,160 

t*.6e6 

:;;;:;:!  3S 

ll,7«6 

.    7.740 

S.260 

S35 

■il,0fi6 

19.74ft 

68,846 

a'.ooo 

4,e66 

«,«0 

17.77(S 

Si 

2.  .'WO 

90,060 

■J.SM 

B;ei5 

a;  470 

■i,430 

10. «» 

B,185 

Tot«l 

r    635.795 

104,280 

J«0,»5 

49,646 

S.1.40 

1SB.3&5 

l,fl6B,«i5 

The  exports  fiom  Panama  are  confined  to  the  natural  products  of  the 
country.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cliuis  and  amount 
of  exports,  in  1899,  from  the  whole  Department  of  Panama  to  all  for- 
eign countries: 


tvorynntH 

t22,1S6 

Pinia 

2,300 

80 

695 

.......        16,600 

27,295 

Maho)iBny 

41,715 

Cedar  

Cocoanute 

Shells,  moUier-of-pearl 

..        34,446 
..        64,965 

Skina 

Sundriw 

Total 

Hides 

Rubber 

61,136 

122,226 

20,075 

14,5(» 

..  i,oei,ioo 

The  bulk  of  these  exports  goes  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
From  Panama  alone,  $3^,650.65  worth  went  to  the  United  States  this 
year. 


The  banking  here  is  done  entirely  by  private  hanks.  There  are 
three  of  these  which  receive  deposits,  pay  checks,  buy,  sell,  and  collect 
drafts,  exchange  money,  and  transmit  money  by  cable  or  mail. 

CHANOES  IN  CURBENOr  VALUES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  currency  value  of  the  Colombian 
peso,  as  compared  with  the  United  States  gold  monetary  unit.  The 
rate  of  exclmnge,  though  fluctuating,  shows  a  tendency  to  remain  at 
about  the  reguur  rate  of  150  premium. 

TARIFF   RATES  AND  CUSTOM    DUTIES. 

With  the  exception  of  an  advanced  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wines  and 
liquors,  etc.,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tariff  rates  in  this  depart- 
ment.   The  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  still  in  force'.    A  heavy 

CnOO<^lc 
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duty  has,  however,  been  recently  placed  on  atl  kinds  of  epiribi  and 
bottled  diinks,  and  I  give  herewith  a  list  of  same: 


For  each  Utur  ot  liquor,  iilinple  and  ccaapound,  coming  from  other  depaR- 

mentB  or  from  foreign  coun  tries,  Df  21°  density, .  - w.__.., 

For  e«h'liter  ol  liquor  dualled  aa  brandy,  gin.  whtaky.  etc,,  ol  21°  denaltT .... 

For  each  liter  of  alcohol  oH:i=  denritj '. 

For  each  liter  ol  alcohol  ot  more  ihan  42=  density 

For  each  liter  of  liquor  from  22°  lo  42°  density 

For  each  lllerol  liquor  ol  more  than  «oaeniilty , 

For  each  liter  of  eondeneed  eiliscts  of  llquom 

For  each  liter  of  flavoring  eitraclB 

For  each  kilo  of  well-known  wines — red.vhite.elc. — in  barrels  and  pipes 

Foreachkiloofwell-kDOwnboMIed  wines 

For  each  kilo  of  mlqeral  walem 

For  each  kilo  of  beer  and  ales 

For  each  kilo  of  slrupfl. , . . . ...,........,....,....,..._. ..., 

Forcsch  Ulo  o(  sweet  nines: 

-In  barrels  and  pipes 

iDbottlsa - - - 

For  each  kilo  l. _^. 

For  each  kilo  ol  tdtuis. 


HABBOB  FACILITIES. 

There  are  four  piers  ucied  here  for  loading  and  unloading  cai^ 
The  American  pier  is  over  1,000  feet  in  length  and  has  a  mean  depth 
of  water  alongside  of  8  feet.    This  pier  is  used  for  cargo  for  launches. 

The  English  pier  is  about  450  ieet  in  length  and  js  near  and  parallel 
to  the  American  wharf.  It  has  a  mean  depth  of  6  feet  of  water  along- 
side, and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  American  pier. 

The  market  wharf  is  about  500  feet  in  length  and  has  a  mean  depth 
of  about  5i  to  6}^  feet  alongside.  This  whan  is  used  for  loading  and 
unloading  small  sailing  crafty  schooners,  and  boats. 

The  La  Boca  pier  is  3  miles  from  Panama,  at  the  Panama  terminal 
or  mouth  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  has  a  channel  frontage  of  over 
1,000  feet.  It  has  a  mean  depth  alongside  of  35  feet,  and  it  was 
mtendcd  that  ocean-going  steamers  should  touch  it,  but  as  yet  tMs 
has  not  been  put  into  practice.  At  present,  launches  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  at  this  wharf,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  handled  here. 

This  La  Boca  wharf  was  built  by. the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and 
is  now  used  and  managed  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  It  is 
made  of  iron  and  steel  entirely.  It  has  as  a  foundation  a  series  of 
pillars  or  columns  of  brick  and  concrete.  It  has  si^c  large  steel  cranes, 
each  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  3,000  pounds.  At  the  end  of  the  pier 
there  is  a  large  hand  crane  capable  of  handling  weights  up  to  25  tons. 

LAUKCHE8  AND  TDG8. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company  has  about  IS  cargo  launches,  all 
built  of  iron  and  steel,  and  ranging  from  100  to  300  tons  capf)city. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  9,  ranging  from  120  to 
260  tons  each. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  5  sm&ll  launches  for  han- 
dling coal  and  transferring  cargo. 

The  charges  for  launches  are  as  follows  (per  ton): 

Qold. 

Through  cargo tl.26 

Local  cargo: 

Inward - -.i...     l.?6 

Outward -j..  j..LjJ.U>iJte 
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Each  of  the  steamship  rotnpaniea  here  has  a  tug  capable  of  towing 
lai^  sailing  vessels.  The  charge  for  towing  vessels  out  of  harbor  for 
a  distance  of  about  6  miles  is  1^25  United  States  gold. 


TBAN8PORTATION. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  steamship  companies  running  ta 
and  from  Panama.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  <»nnects 
Panama  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Panama  Kailroad  Steamship  Com- 
pany with  New  York. 

FBEIQUT  SATES. 

The  freight  rates  to  and  from  Panama  remain  the  same,  with  the 
exception  uiat  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  three  companies 
runnmg  north  of  Panama,  there  ha«  been  a  decrease  in  the  rates,  and 
the  American  line  offers  10  per  cent  lews  than  any  competing  line  to 
Ocos.  Passenger  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  mve  been 
reduced  from  860  and  J130  to  $45  and  $100.  Firat-claaa  passengers 
can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  for  $120,  being  just  $20 
more  than  the  fare  to  Panama.  North  of  Panama  as  fur  as  Ocos  the 
same  American  company  (I^ittc  Mail  SteamshipOompany)  has  reduced 
the  passenger  rates  SO  per  cent. 

QENEBAL. 

Martial  law  is  still  mtuntained  in  this  department,  and  the  head  of 
affairs  is  the  civil  and  military  chief.  The  probability  is  that  this 
state  of  affturs  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

Francis  Guixjeb, 
Vice  and  Depviy  Ofmmd-Getn^al. 
Panama,  October  SS6, 1900. 


ECUADOB. 

I  transmit  herewith,  as  directed  by  circular  of  July  25, 1900,  a  report 
on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador  for  the  year  1899.  Impor- 
tations can  not  be  given,  the  ctitftom-house  and  all  of  its  records  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  Novemiwr  27, 1899.  The  table 
of  exports,  compiled  by  the  statistician  of  the  custom-house  from 
data  oDtained  from  various  steamship  agencies  of  the  city,  is  believed 
to  be  fairly  accurate.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  transmit  table 
of  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  which  evidences  very 
little  change  in  volume. 

The  gold  standard  went  into  operation  on  November  1,  the  banks 
when  requested  paying  condors.  The  condor  is  a  gold  coin  identical 
in  size  and  intrinsic  vuue  with  the  pound  sterling.  Ten  sucres  equal 
1  condor,  making  the  actual  value  of  the  sucre  $0.4865. 

The  activity  ot  the  Republic  centers  at  Guayaquil,  and  its  commerce 
for  1899  shows  some  advance  over  1898,  due  to  a  superb  cacao  or 
"cocoa  "crop.  On  the  other  hand,  1900  will  show  a  marked  decrease, 
the  crop  having  been  damaged  and  curtailed  by  the  excessive  rains 
of  the  past  season.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  pr<^res8es;  a  theater 
and  many  handsome  residencea  ana  stores  have  been  erected;  several 
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churches  and  the  governor's  palace  are  being  reconstmoted  and  im- 
proved. Paving  goea  on  very  slowly,  only  about  1^  milea  of  streets 
havinpf  been  laid  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  constructing  a  sewerage  system  or  of  repairing  the  water- 
works', whose  reservoirs  about  two  winters  ago  were  buried  by  a 
landslide  beneath  a  mountain  of  earth  and  stones.  The  only  water  the 
city  receives  flows  directly  through  the  pipes,  and  is  quite  insufficient 
to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the  people.  A  contract  to  rebuild  the 
reservoirs  has  been  let.  Neither  nas  anything  been  done  toward  the 
installation  of  an  electric  system.  Diminutive  burros  still  tug  and 
strain  on  the  street-car  lines.  The  construction  of  the  new  custom- 
house, which  will  be  a  lat^e,  commodious,  and  well-appointed  building, 
is  bein^  pushed  %  the  nrm  which  has  the  contract,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers being  in  the  matef^  to  purchase  material  and  supplies.  A  contract 
was  also  awarded  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  construction  of  an  iron 
mole  to  reach  deep-water  anchorage,  where  steaoiers  can  receive  and 
discharge  freight,  instead  of  by  lighters.  The  United  States  will 
probabfy  supply  most  of  the  material  for  "this  work. . 

AOBICULTURE . 

Cacao,  known  to  comjnerce  as  cocoa,  the  great  crop  of  the  country, 
has  been  bringing  excellent  prices.  New  Yorkand  Ban  Francisco  taking 
unusually  large 'shipments.  The  shortage  for  1900  will,  in  a  measure, 
be  made  up  by  better  prices  than  those  of  1899.  New, plantations  are 
bearing  and  new  orchards  are  being  started.  In  the  interior,  alfalfa 
is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  crop,  yielding  four  or  five  harvestts 
yearly.  The  quality  is  excellent,  its  field  of  usefulness  extensive,  and 
ita  eulture  remunerative.  Rubber,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which,  however, 
at  best  amount  to  but  little,  show  a  slight  falling  off.  If  what  I  am 
told  Is  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  articles  can  be  produced  in 
quantity  in  Ecuador,  and  probably  will  be  when  the  countiy  has  a  rail- 
way system  and  efficient  labor. 

MANUFACTURES. 

As  stated  in  m^  report  in  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  these  are  few 
and  generally  pnmitive.  I  hear  of  no  steps  taken  to  build  the  jute, 
b^,  and  cotton  factories,  for  which  charters  weie  granted.  I  learn, 
however,  that  new  aguardiente  (rum)  distilleries  have  gone  into  opem- 
tion.  The  hat  and  Iwmmock  industries  also  show  some  development; 
no  country  makes  these  products  as  well  as  Ecuador, 

EDOOATION — LABOR. 

Id  this  line,  there  is  most  gratifying  progrefis  to  report  President 
Alfaro  has  had  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  employment 
of  English  tcat^hers  in  the  normal  schools,  and  making  the  study  of  that 
language  a  ^rt  of  the  cuiTioulum.  This  has  resulted  in  an  ari-ange- 
ment  with  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  who  has  done  so  much  in  Peru  for 
the  cause  of  education,  under  which  some  half  dozen  American 
teachers  of  either  sex  have  already  arrived,  while  more  are  en  route. 
Schools  will  be  started  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  and  other  points, 
as  required. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  standard  of  living  since  my 
last  report:  labor,  however,  )s  higher,  due  to  scarcity,  and  demand 
from  the  i-nilioad.  '^ 
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The  national  income  for  1899,  as  stated  bj  the  minister  of  hacienda, 
ras  7,636,000  sucres.  as  against  7,806,000  sucres  for  1898. 
The  following  tables  give  details: 


CaetomB  receipts... 

LiquoTB 

Tobacco 

Interna)  revenue  . . . 
Beal  and  personal . . 
Ck>iiauUr  fees 


5,990,000.00 
338,000.00 
248,000.00 
216,000.00 
203,000.00 
198,000.00 
69,000.00 


AdminiBtTation" 2, 438, 000. 00 


Army  and  d 


2,695,000.00 
439,000.00 
401,000.00 
328,000.00 
1^,000.00 
157,000.00 
10,604.1W 


Mnnicip&lities 

Public  worke 

Collection  of  duties 

Benevolent  institutione.. 

Cvfltomo  rebat«8 

Deposits  to  meet  Hpeciyl 

The 
export  and  import  duties.    Local  taxation,  state, 
unknown.     "" 


Total 7,625,830.36- 

Equivalent  in  United 
States  currently ...  $.%  440, 250. 00 


Unsettled  balancee 128,000.00 

Balance  on  hand  Decem- 
ber 31.  1890 86,226.36 


Total 7.625,&'».36 

Kquivalent  in  United 
States  currency...  CI,  440, 250. 00 


748,000.00 
of  Ecuador,  as  shown,  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 


ity,  and  city  is 
The  necessities  of  the  Government  caused  it  to  aimounce 
the  intention  of  levying  a  forced  loan,  to  obviate  which  the  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Guayaquil  offered  to  lend  the  money  if  properly 
secured.  A  company  was  formed,  known  as  the  Credito  Publico, 
which  provided  the  million  or  more  sucres  demanded,  and  received  a 
lien  on  cei-tain  customs  revenues  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  salt, 
.powder,  and  other  monopolies. 

As  stated  Tn  the  last  annual  report,  the  coinage  and  currency  system 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  Commercial  y  Agricoia 
and  Ecuador,  under  the  control  of  the  (iovernment. 

On  November  1,  the  law  requiring  redemption  in  gold  went  into 
effect,  creating  not  the  slightest  ripple.  Both  banks  are  solvent,  well- 
managed  institutions;  their  stoc^k  continues  to  command  from  SO  to  80 
per  cent  premium.  Their  system  of  drawing  and  paying  checks,  how- 
ever, demands  immediate  reform,  a  demand  emphasized  by  a  recent 
robbery.  At  present,  as  I  am  told  is  thecase  in  most  Ijatin-Aiperican 
coantnes,  all  cnecka  are  printed  payable  to  )>earer  and  are  paid  to  who- 
ever presents  them.  I  learn  that  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
this  city  have  protested  against  this  hazardous  reqiiiremcnt  of  the 
banks,  and  insisted  on  drawing  their  checks  payable  to  order.  Divi- 
dends for  1899  e\idence  the  prosperity  of  the  various  corporations  of 
the  city,  to  wit: 

Percent. 

Street- Car  Company 18 

Banco  del  Ecuador 15 

Banco  Commercial  y  Agricoia 15 

launch  Compaay,,. 12 

Bnildine  Asmciation .,,. --  12 

Ba:ii-o  Hipotecario  (realty  and  tniirtftaio') "tlfOO^iG" 

Banco  Terrilorial  (realty  and  nmrtt'ut.'c) &••-  10 
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General  business  has  been  fairly  ffood  with  exporters  and  importers. 
The  jobbers  complain  of  dull  trade  incident  to  the  short  n-op  and 
political  disquietude.  California  seems  to  be  deriving  some  benefit 
from  the  Kosmos  Line,  and  can,  I  believe,  with  a  little  effort,  materiallly 
increase  her  business  with  Ecuador,  especially  in  wines  and  groceries. 


The  last  Congress,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Archer  Hannao, 
changed  the  mining  law,  virtually  giving  him  and  his  associat«s  the 
control  of  all  the  roming  properties  of  Ecuador  notalready  preempted. 

OCEAN  TBANSPORTATION. 

Mr  last  annual  report  fully  covers  this  subject,  the  only  change 
worthy  of  note  being  the  extension  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Kosmos 
Line  (German)  to  San  Francisco.  This  has  already  increased  the  trade 
of  Ecuador  with  California  and  promises  greater  development  both  in 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  Thanks  to  this  line,  one  can  now  reach 
New  York  from  Guayaquil  nearly  as  quickly  as  via  Panama. 

RAILWAY   TRAN8POBTATION. 

The  lino  from  Duran  to  Chimbo  (narrow  gauge,  60  miles),  which 
will  become  a  part  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad,  shows,  I  am 
informed,  increased  earnings.  The  work  of  broadening  and  relaying 
the  track  will  soon  begin;  meanwhile  ballasting  and  other  improve- 
ments are  under  way.  This  is  the  only  railroad  in  operation  in 
Ecuador.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  late  Congress  to  a  French 
syndicate  for  a  railroad  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  on  the  Pacific  to  Quito. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  bill  granting  a  concession  to  George 
D.  Mumford,  of  Kew  York,  and  his  associates,  for  a  line  from  a  point 
near  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Zaruma,  was  defeated. 

THE   GUArAQUII.  AND  QUITO   RAILWAY.       ' 

This  enterprise  seems  now  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  even  the 
most  skeptical  must  admit  that  appearances  indicate  its  completion  by 
the  concessionaires.  My  report  of  181*8  was  based  on  data  that  turned 
out  to  be  inaccurate.  Tne  work  claimed  to  have  been  done,  much  less 
than  reported,  was  all  lost,  the  heavy  winter  rains  occasioning  land- 
slides, which  buried  the  line  beyond  repair.  A  new  line  has  been 
adopted  and  a  new  company  foiined,  the  Ek^uadorian  Development 
Company  selling  out  to  the  Ecuadorian  Association,  a  syndicate  com- 
posed mosUy  of  Scoteh  capitalists,  as  I  am  informed.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  are  now  ample  funds  to  prosecute  the  work,  and  indications 
corroborate  the  statement.  A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  J.  P. 
McDonald  Company,  of  the  United  States,  to  build  the  road  to  Quito. 
I  learn  ithas  entire  control  of  the  construction.  The  managers  have 
brought  in  more  than  2,000  Jamaica  laborers,  and  say  3,000  more  are 
coming.  Work,  under  the  superintendence  of  F.  C.  Dunn,  well  known 
in  American  railway  circles,  is  being  energetically  pushed. 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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HIBOBULANEOnS. 

There  is  no  quarantine  station  here,  and  some  monthfi  sincean  infected 
steamer,  having  no  place  to  land  its  passengers,  among  whom  were 
several  prominent  Americans,  carried  them  all  the  way  to  Valparaiso, 
entailing  a  serious  loss  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  endangering  their 
lives. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  from  my  personal  experience,  the  marked 
improvement  in  packing  goods.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  received  from  a 
Philadelphia  firm  a  mirror  smashed  into  fragments,  regarding  which 
J  made  due  complaint.  A  few  months  since,  I  received  a  large  invoice 
of  quite  as  fragile  goods  in  which  nothing  was  even  scratched,  show- 
ing that  our  merchants  can  pack  properly  if  they  will. 


TKADB   FIGURES. 
«  Ecuador  for  the  tix  monliia  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
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H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1- 
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Import*  into  JEeuador /or  the  nx  tmmtha  faded  June  SO,  1900 — Contiiiued. 


ArttolM. 

StatM. 

Other 

coun- 
tries. 

Aftldlei. 

Dnlted 
Stalaa. 

Other 
trie^." 
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s 
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» 

113 
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11, 6M 
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16,649 
97 

actrrSs^*'^'^ 
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All  other  articles 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  abont  22  per 
cent  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  first  half  of  1900,  between  4  and  6 
per  cent  less  than  for  1898.  This  ma;  be  made  up  during  the  last  half 
of  the  cuirent  year.  Flour,  lard,  lumber,  kerosene,  machinery,  and 
wire  constitate  me  bulk  of  our  eziwits.  In  textiles,  we  have  none  of 
the  trade. 


ImportimtoE(xadorfr<motherooantrie»exclaea>dyf(>r 

Articles. 

V»lne. 

PTlncIpal  cwiDUiea  ol  origin. 

IS 

4,0M 

T.ecf 

81,838 

IS 

24,3") 

!1 

89' sat 

Is 

■!:S 

'■Si 

IS 
"i'S. 

«8M 

Orott  Billalii  entlrelir. 

g^tSS? - 

CMlB. 

OiHtBrlUlnenttralr. 

Oreat  Britain  uid  OeinunT. 
Belghmi. 

Oermwiy. 

Oaminj. 

Qrrat  Britain  entlrelT. 

886,820 

Our  merchanta,  throt^h  the  medium  of  commeroial  travelers,  could 
eoDimand  a  portion  of  this  trade  with  the  proper  effort.  Alone,  it  is 
too  small  to  attract  attenUon,  but  as  one  oi  the  Latin- American  conn- 
tries,  the  growing  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  worth  consideratioD. 
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Exporitfrmn,  EciuidoTfoT  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  by  produeti. 


MM 

um. 

Ufi». 

Artldv. 

a™. 

DUtedSUMH 

80e,lT> 
«Ge,GU 

io»;«!i 

919,  tOi 
120,  S72 

»:2a7 

m,770 

"•SSSS 

9C,6ei 

14,!8&,m) 

46.M0.W. 

"•^•Z 



The  silver  coin  was  exported  by  the  banks  to  purchase  bullion  to  be- 
converted  into  gold  condors. 

It  will  be  seen  that  cocoa  representa  in  value  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  exports.    The  crop  harvested  in  1899  was  the  largest  evergrown. 

Expotitfrotn  Ecuador  for  the  year  ended  Dtoanber  SI,  1899,  by  eomitriet. 


France. 

Qennanr. 

EngUnd. 

ArtldCT. 

SDcraa. 

United  Statai 

,.™. 

United  Btatei 

Buc«. 

United  Stetv 

COCOM 

8.SM 

eb4,4ii 

800 

48,036 

2,880 

■"•SS! 
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1 

"11 

1.010 
a.  180 

"sa 

atTftw  bats  and 
crude  nnw 

4n 

^"•Plun'" 

t,ixa 

2,m 

i|b20 

Total 

B,«60,81S 

2,7*6,295 

3,78»,MT 

1,841,»38 

a.  163. 146 

l,06l.!» 

SfiB. 

Dnltad  BUIes. 

Articles. 

Sncra. 

United  BtatM 
cniiencj. 

Suoei. 

United  SUlel 
mrrencj. 

Coe« 

l,«B,7ra 

fW,614 

■as 

'i.m 

Straw  bftU  and  onid( 

1.060 

1,000 

7,!60 

1.W6.S09 

^      ' 

aK  latse  propcMioQ  ol  the  cocoa  ■hipped  to  Itauco  eoe^  to  Havre  for  rcshlpmaat  to  other  count] 
bOf  Uds  amount,  bats  to  the  value  olabont  Ce.Om  mcrei  (t45,108)  were  iihlpped  direct  to  Cnb^ . 
of  the  nmalnder  perhape  one-ball  or  tvo-thlrdg  went  to  New  York  in  tisiult  lor  Cuba. 
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Ei^port»fr<nn  Eatadorfor  Ihe  year  ended  December  SI,  ISSO,  by  counfriet— Condnned. 
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Evporti  from  Ecuador  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1899. — Ootuolidaied  value*,  hy 
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' 

The  only  article  showing  any  marked  increase  is  cocoa.    With  the 
exception  of  ivory  Duts  and  straw  hate,  the  others  show  a  decrease. 

Reports  from  Ecuador  for  the  six  montht  ended  Jviae  SO,  1899  and  1900. 
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The  decrease  in  exports  Ib  due  to  the  ioior;  to  the  cocoa  crop  from 
the  rains  of  the  winter  season. 

Uondary  cireiitalum  of  Eemdar,  Jvim  SO,  1900. 
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GuATAQUii^  November  5,  J9ft?. 


Pbeet  M.  De  Leon, 
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THE  GTJIAifl^AS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  custom-house  authorities,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  compile  from  the  official  records  the  figures  com- 
posing the  following  tables,  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  will  be 
imbli^ed. 

BBrnss  GiriANA. 


The  T^ne  of  imports  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1900, 
was  $6,329,764.83,  which  in  $253,013  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  decrease  was  divided  as  follows: 

TTnited  Kingdom '. 28* 

British  colonieB 16i 

United  States 9} 

Other  fOKign  countriea  the  rem&mder. 

The  same  countries  participated  in  the  trade  as  heretofore,  56^  per 
cent  of  the  imports  coming  from  the  mother  country,  12  per  cent  from 
British  colonies,  28^  per  cent  from  the  United  Str.  tes,  and  the  remainder 
from  other  foreign  countries. 

Our  exportations  of  provisions  and  other  food  stuffs  fell  off,  beef, 
pork,  dried  fish,  lard,  bread,  biscuits  and  crackers,  cheese,  and  com 
meal  being  principally  affected.  Manufactured  goods  also  suffered. 
The  articles  chiefly  affected  were  boots  and  shoes,  bicycles,  and  textiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  trade  improved  in  flour,  lumber,  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  articles,  which 
reduced  the  balance  to  the  insignificant  per  cent  stated. 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  li&ts  of  principal  articles  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  during  the 
year,  showing  their  quauti^  and  value,  will  be  instructive. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  went  to  the  same  countries  as  formerly,  in  about  the 
same  volume.  A  drought  prevailed  and  shortened  the  sugar  crop  as 
it  did  in  the  preceding  year,  but  there  were  good  prices  ana  the  total 
value  was  increased. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  rains  came  and  have  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time,  resulting  in  a  good  supply  of  native 
{provisions  and  a  very  favorable  outlook  for  the  rice  crop  for  this  year, 
t  is  estimated,  if  the  weather  continues  favorable,  that  the  yield  will 
be  over  40,000  bags.  The  outlook  for  sugar  is  also  most  promising, 
and  if  present  prices  continue  good  local  conditions  will  result. 

CONDITIONS  mFXUENCINO  TKADE. 

When  the  seasons  here  are  normal,  we  can  not  expect  much  increase 
in  our  flouc  and  breadstuffs  trade.  That  would  only  follow  a  marked 
increase  in  population  and  improved  economic  conditions  among  the 
people.  So  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  compelled 
through  force  of  circumstances  to  subsist  chiefly  on  pounded  plantains, 
cassava,  rice,  and  salt  fish  prepared  over  a  coal  pot,  and  eaten  in  a 
standing  posture,  trade  will  oe  necessarily  limited  to  inferior  or  cheap 
articles. 
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Avtrage  rate  ofwage«/or  tabor. 

Agricoltoral per  day..  |0,24 

Tradeamen do f0.72to    1.20 

Domestics  (male)  permontti..    6. 00 to  12.00 

Domeetics  (female) do 4. 00  to    8.00 

Gold  diggers per  day'..  .64 

Conditions  and  requirements  in  all  three  of  the  Guianas  are  similar, 
and  they  should  be  Dome  in  mind  and  studied  by  the  manufacturer 
and  exporter,  if  they  expect  to  Bucoeed  in  this  tnarket. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Four  titousand  nine  hnndred  aud  sixty-one  indentured  East  lodiaa 
*coo1ies  were  introduced  into  the  colony  during  the  year,  and  1,145 
souls,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  returned  to  India 
during  the  same  period.  Their  remittances  home  during  their  time 
of  im&ntare  amounted  to  $51,949.50. 

TBANSFOBTATION  OHAKOE8. 

Steamship. — ^The  Canadian  Steamship  Company,  heretofore  con- 
ducting a  monthly  service  between  St  Johns^  iMifax,  West  India 
Islands,  and  this  colony,  has  recently  increased  its  fleet  by  two  vessels 
and  inaugurated  a  regular  fortnightly  service  between  Canada  and  this 
poi-t  The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominion  have  each  granted 
the  company  $65,500  as  a  subsidy  for  five  years, 

JiaUtom/. — The  railway  from  Georgetown  to  New  Amsterdam  has 
finally  been  completed,  and  trains  now  run  regularly  between'  the  two 
places. 

Street  railroad. — The  street-railway  and  electric-light  system  in 
GeoTOctown,  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report  as  having  been  pur- 
chase by  Canadian  parties,  is  now  being  conducted  under  their  man- 
agement. The  old  tramway  track  has  been  replaced  by  much  heavier 
Tails,  the  trackage  extended,  modem  cars  provided,  the  power  plant 
increased,  and  within  the  next  thirty  days  it  will  be  in  operation.  The 
rails,  cars,  and  nearly  all  the  machinery  and  material  came  from  the 
United  States. 

Tdephone. — Negotiations  have  also  been  concluded  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  lease  of  the  telephone  system  of  the  colony  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

PEBTIHENT  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Canadians  have  been  bus^  here  as  well  as  in  the  British  West 
Indies  during  the  past  year,  making  sentimental  appeals  for  trade  and 
seeking  opportunities  iox  investment,  and  have  instituted  street  rail- 
ways m  several  places.  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  has  established 
branches  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  the  Dominion  has  granted  a  pref- 
erential tariff  rate  of  33i  per  cent  to  the  products  of  this  colony  and 
those  of  all  the  British  West  India  islands.  These  schemes,  together 
with  the  increase  of  the  fleet  alluded  to,  are  of  course  expected  to  pro- 
mote trade  vrith  the  Dominion  and  benefit  its  agriculturaJ,  fishing,  and 
manufacturing  industries.  As  means  to  secure  that  resultj  they  are 
most  judicious.  If  they  fail,  it  will  be  because  the  subtle  influences 
controlling  the  commerciul  relations  between  countries  have  not  been 
analyzed  and  understood,  or  because  the  United  States  exporter  is  more 
resourceful  and  alive  to  the  importance  of  West  Indian  and  Sooth 
American  trade  than  was  anticipated.  ij 

'  And  food. 
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ZLB^TTRIC   LIOHT  AT   NliW  AHSTEBDAH. 

An  electric-light  plant  has  been  recently  purchased  in  the  United 
States  by  the  municipality  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
Its  instaUation  is  about  complete  and  lights  will  be  turned  on  in  a  few 
days. 

KAOLIN. 

Extensive  deposits  of  kaolin  exist  up  the  Corentyne  River  in  this 
colony,  and  Georgetown  parties  who  have  obtained  concessions  of 
lerritory  from  the  local  Government  have  shipped  about  6  tons  in 
divided  iOta  to  New  York  for  examination  by  parties  interested  in  its 
use.  It  is  not  pure  white,  and  therefore,  it  is  claimed,  can  not  be  used 
for  the  purposes  in  which  the  purer  article  ia  employed.  An  analysis 
shows  the  product  to  contain  32  per  cent  of  alumina,  and  about  30  per 
cent  of  aliim  may  be  obtained.  Parties  in  the  United  States  say  they 
can  use  1,500  tons  per  day.  No  one  here  knows  what  it  will  he 
employed  for,  but  the  local  company  appears  highly  elated  atthe  pros- 
pect. The  deposit  is  situated  close  to  the  river  bank,  and  seagoing 
's  can  sail  right  alongside  the  quarry  and  receive  cai^. 


Six  hundred  and  eighty  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
from  the  port  during  the  year.  Four  hundred  and  eight  were  British 
and  the  rest  foreign.    Eighteen  were  American  sailing  vessels. 

QtrAHANTINE. 

Existing  r^fulations  are  considered  adequate  and  are  strictly 
enforced. 


DUTCH  GTTIANA. 


Cmmtrr. 

Imtwiu. 

BipOTfc 

».   1   »» 

I8«e. 

1899. 

■IS 

197,683 
10,606 

80,8% 

"■^;S 

'^X 

»,4i5 

2.m.m 

2,«S,B« 

2,081,4*5 

2,208,820 

A  great  part  of  the  Imports  from  Demerara  and  Barbados  was  of 
United  States  origin.  The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  artides 
expori«d  to  the  United  States  during  the  year: 


ATddn. 

1«». 

Qiumatr. 

VUUB. 

*V-w- 

a,S8T,S70 

»x.m 

i 

1.284,^ 
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Mr.  Deyo,  the  United  States  coomilar  agent  at  Paramaribo,  attrib- 
utes the  increase  in  our  imports  during  the  year  to  the  drought  which 
ruined  the  local  provision  crops.  He  states  that  there  is  no  immediate 
chance  of  improvement  in  the  colony  in  our  breadstuffs  and  provision 
trade,  and  that  the  market  at  this  time  is  overstocked  with  bicycles. 
He  considers  that  we  would  have  a  good  chance  to  increase  our  trade 
in  cheap  prints  and  other  cotton  textiles,  if  commercial  agents  were 
sent  out  to  thoroughly  drum  the  market. 

The  local  government  is  partial  to  double-screened  Cardiff  coal,  but 
owing  to  a  prevailing  strike  there,  the  contractors  were  recently  per- 
mitted to  temporarily  substitute  American  coal. 

INDUBTKIEB. 

Gold, — ^There  was  but  slight  increase  in  the  output  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  owing  to  lack  of  improved  methods  for  working.  Hydraulic 
macnines  were  tried,  but  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiajitiee  of 
the  countiy,  and  the-  result  was  disappointing.  Some  quartz  mining 
gave  satisfactory  results. 

Mining  concessions  have  been  given  to  companies  backed  by  Dutch 
capital,  which  brightens  the  prospect  for  more  favorable  results  th&u 
heretofore  obtain^. 

Sugar. — Statements  made  in  regard  to  this  industryin  British  (Juiana 
apply  also  to  this  colony.    The  crop  goes  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

CWao.—Noth withstanding  the  drought,  1,000,000  kilos  (2,304,600 
pounds)  more  of  tbis  article  were  produced  dunng  the  year  than  in 
1898.  The  quality  was  inferior,  but  good  prices  prevailed.  The  crop 
went  mostly  to  the  United  States,  ana  the  demand  is  increasing.  It  is 
the  chief  industry  in  Surinam,  just  as  sugar  is  paramount  in  Demerara. 
Both  products  can  be  grown  equally  well  in  either  colony. 

'Coffee. — ^This  industry  is  on  its  last  legs  and  is  being  gradually 
abandoned.  Many  planters  did  not  pick  during  the  year,  as  present 
prices  are  unprofitable.  The  supply  for  several  years  past  has  been 
about  2,000,000  bags  in  excess  or  the  world's  demand. 

Tobacco. — Cultivation  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  will 
require  more  time  to  determine  its  importance  as  a  local  industry. 

^alata. — The  quantity  exported  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  It 
went  to  Holland. 

noaaKATioN, 

Six  hundred  and  fourteen  indentured  East  India  coolies  and  55 
Javanese  were  brought  to  the  colony  dui-ing  the  year,  and  214  cooHes 
whose  terms  of  indenture  had  expiml  were  returned  to  India.  They 
.took  home  savings  amounting  to  ¥14,S58. 

Owing  to  fear  of  the  plague,  immigration  from  the  E)ast  Indies  has 
been  di^ntinued,  and  Javanese  are  oeing  recruited  for  labor  in  the 
colony. 

QTIARANTINX.      . 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  plague  in  Brazil,  all  vessels  from  the 
porta  oi  that  country  are  now  subject  to  quarantine. 
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FRENCH  OLTAIf  A. 


The  imports  are  mofltiy  from  the  mother  country,  aodconsiatof  pro- 
visioDB,  drinks,  and  miscellaDeona  manufactured  articles.  Cotton  and 
woolen  textiles  come  from  England,  and  America  sends  flour,  pro- 
visions, oleo,  hay  and  grain,  petroleum,  Kod  lumber.  The  gold  proauet 
of  the  colony  for  1899  was  2,541.322  kilos,  which  went  to  Franw. 

Until  the  population  increases,  commercial  and  industrial  conditions 
will  undergo  no  great  improTement, 

Mr.  Latanne,  Uie  United  States  consular  agent,  states  that  the  roads 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayenne  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  bicycle,  and  that  twice  a  year  races  occur  which  are  of  gereral 
interest  to  the  community.  The  number  of  wheels  in  use  is  small, 
because  of  their  hk'h  price,  costing,  including  freight  and  chai^ges. 
(80  to  ¥100  each.  He  tninks  the  number  now  m  use  could  be  doubled 
if  a  good,  serviceable  machine  could  be  placed  on  the  market  and 
retaUed  at  from  |5U  to  $60. 

Geo.  H.  Moulton,  Gfrnaul. 

Dehekaaa,  Augwtt  S3,  1900. 


Tbtol  tmJtM  of  the  imporit  and  exportt  of  Britah  Oviana. 
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Oimparati^itatem«iaoft}teprvKipalitemtofimp<nrtfromthe  United  Stata  for  1S99-IS0O. 
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t  of  the  priTieipal  ilemi  of  irnport  from-tht  United  Satei  f 
lS99-1900—ContmxKA. 
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Comparative  tlatement  of  the  prmap(d  item*  of  impoti  from  the  UnUed  Kmgdtmi  for 
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Uuskela  and  guns  . . 
MediclnAl  eztracto  & 


l.UB.M 
98.00 

19,008.  on 


ID,  KM.  00 

6TO.C0 

14,667.00   . 


3,887 

"ii'm 
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»/  the  principal  iteim  of  import  from  the  VmUd  Kingdmn  for 


ie»»-99. 

1899-1900. 

QuwiUty. 

Value. 

QmuiUty. 

Value. 

•UC.00 
7,646.00 
4,M6.0O 

177,796.00 

■1.SSS.00 

8t;T4«.00 

40,48!.  00 

13,861.00 
4.748.00 
i:60B,00 

36,096.00 

"S 

'■•SS 
"■S:!! 
■JSgHS 

^fs 

1,270.00 

E>3S!<» 
4.784,00 

SK.OO 

S:ll! 

126.00 
28,838.00 
17.264.00 

iil 

2.809.00 

10,968.00 

2.666,00 
6.818.00 

ii 

i,« 

2,887 

oir."*.^.:;::;:::::;;::;: 

"iii^' 

•■1! 

8,2»,6W 

26,800 
48,001 

8.466 

B,K» 

2.091,006 

s;  980. 82 

S'L""-'^« 

:;;;::;;;S; 

fl, 366.60 

Flint 

22,^1.00 

S»=EvEE 

:;:::::::^™™:; 

"i^ 

S^-iiiiiia^ 

1,E7S.88 

tmg 

Jsi-S 

U,««,28» 

10.4S8.B74 

1^:::::::::::::::::::::: 

'::::::::::iJi^:. 

pounds.. 

28,071 

'■Z 

20,  m 

21,818 

""'So 

21,917 
1.368,134 

•iiS 

402 

S?»iiiiaii.:::::::::::: 

apWt^erfumed 

::::::.»rsr:: 

411 

Ite^t^ii^:::"::::: 

P°^- 

'-•g 

409 

47:900 

::::;:::;'~Z^:: 

20.861 

£6.840 
1,392 

1,246.00 

Toba«Da  pipes,  dar grom.. 

10,194.00 
i;091.00 

6, 198!  00 

26,880 

1.298 
6.443 

:;-;;eS: 

"'"Ex.^^^'^^t'lS'^ 

.^r.::^^::. 

1,792.11 

860 
20.229 
tt;S2D 

i::::::::r^:: 

s 

WhWiw 

US.  78 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Omipataliee  ttatemeiU  of  tht  prine^pal  Heitu  of  tn^iort  from  the  Omted  £kigdom  for 


AlUcla. 

isas-w. 

UIMWO. 

QUanm. 

yiim. 

Qn«.atr. 

Vrine. 

IS.  MO 

598.00 

286.00 

8.866:00 

U,8S6 

Si; 

14.701 

»,eis.oo 
3o,«ea.oi> 

In  wood do... 

wh£,^.".:v.v.-.-.v.-.;.-.-.-.v.v.-.v.„?!S£SS:: 

4,6&T.OO 

Toul  nine  ol  prindp^  and  other  Itomiol 

8,688.607.00 

18<»^ 

UM-UOO. 

Qnantlty. 

Valne. 

Qoaotltr. 

Value. 

»™™ 

iW 

10.  KB 

u.oo 

1.077.00 
88100 

126,027.00 

l:g| 

G.Wl.OO 

is!  moo 

6,827,00 

21.180 

■Kiii.» 

9.074 

■•s. 

«^::zz; 

M,4Ui 
276,472 

40.MO 
T9 

6ra,8M 

Ufi,7U.71 

■  bJ^ee; 

dO"-- 

inHn. 

?SS;::::;::;:::;::;;::;;:: 

■.•.■.■.■.■.v.v.v..K^1;:; 

» 

1,«0.00 
8SZ.00 

8,»).oa 

9,731.00 

Ha;  anrl  rhiff 

"-e- 

S;!£ 

418,770 

i,oa8;»49 

#ss 

170.00 

14,187.00 

73!  00 

492.00 

OatB 

:::::;:;;;:::gXS:: 

1,840,878 
6,47« 

l,]88.8«fi 
83.148 

»,».» 

sru • 

pound... 

.,.!££ 

130 
lU 
407 

8>7 

V»ml«li  Vno'ilpirii)'- .  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

:::::::::::::PSS:: 

aland  other  ltBni.<rf 

M^W 

Total  nine  of  prindp 

I77,48RO0 

i.Gooi^le 


SOUTH  ahebioa:  fasaguax. 


PABA&XTAT. 


COHHEBCE. 


The  importation  through  the  cufitom-house  of  ABuncion  from  July 
1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  was: 


).  12 
is;  6S8. 00 
2, 473. 86 
5,U7.60 
1,066.74 
3, 872. 62 
18,089.96 


Oonei,  pistole,  ammunition 

Mercery 

Textiles,  cotton,  etu 


te".';: 


Dni^  and  medicines: 
General 

Y&riouB  Hmall  items 

Furniture  and  tapentry  . 


ooid, 

116, 792. 61 

76, 348.  H 

731, 271. 00 


12,901.36 

7, 825. 41 

106,070.65 

5,807.97 


Total 1,785,558.48 


Iitable8,etc $363,786.18 

DiinkB., 177,501.96 

Hardware,  tinnare,  eU; . . .      149, 935. 85 

lampe 6, 527. 66 

China  ware,  glass,  etc 

Hides  and  dressed  akins. . . 

Harness 

Footwear  leather,  eti' 

Watches  and  clocks 

Musical  instruments 

Books,  paper,  stationery . . . 
Perfumery  and  toilet  arti- 
cles  

Etpmlalvm  fkrougk  the  eusk 

Cowhides:  OoW. 

Salted $274,095.00 

Dried 158,655.00 

Skins  of  other  animals 7, 490. 50 

Railway  ties 4. 495. 00 

Extract  of  quebracho 
Live  cattle 

Wool.!!!!!;!!'.;!".' 

Wood 110,880.00  Total 1,679,5 

Oranges *"'  "'"  " 

ImporUUicn  through  the  eutlom-houte  of  ViUa  Encanadon  from  JvXy  1, 1899,  to  June 


n-kovM  of  Amindon  from  July  1,  1899,  to  Jum  SO,  1900. 


6, 100. 00 
3, 349, 95 

465.00 


Ooia. 

Palms       ,     , 

5,989.80 

2,506.28 

Quebracho 

fl,420.02 

Tobacco 

114,130.60 

3, 338. 10 

Tomatoes 

3,820.80 

Verba 

492,354.44 

Various  other  items  . .. 

356,722.52 

Gold. 

Drinks fl3,994.00 

Eatoblea 4,762.20 

Hardware 1,492.18 

Textiles 14,120.81 


Various  small  it«ma. . 


Total 35,207.96 

Exportation  Ikrongh  the  aulomrh'mse  of  ViUa  Encamacion  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June 


Oold. 

Cow-tail  and  horae  hidr $258.30 

Hides 15,549.50 

Wood 135,042.00 

Quebracho 270.88 

Tobacco 877.70 


Gold. 

Terbft $154,570.44 

Various  other  items 19. 00 

Total 306,587.82 


Eatables $10,897.38 

Drinks 2,000.00 

Hardware 2,249.00 

Hosical  instraments 206.00 

Books,  papers,  stationery,  etc.         259. 00 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 54 


Gold. 

Perfumery $877. 00 

Teitiles 41,941.70 

Drugs 3,183.89 

Total 61,613.97 


Goot^lc 


COMMEBCIAL  RELATIONS — ASNVAh  BEP0BT8. 


Gold. 

„.     .-   -  *M>-00 

Horneand 

Hides 46;098.00 

Extract  of  quebracho 97, 500. 00 

Wool 443.62 

Wood 14,956.00 

Palms 57. 00 


Ooia. 

Feathera  (oBtiich) 298.00 

PoBta 451.68 

Quebracho  (Iorb) 1,770.00 

Yerba : 20,738.00 

Various  other  itenin 133. 56 


Total 185,090.66 

Imporlatkm.  through  Ihe  ciutom-hmue  o/  RHn  POarfrom  Jxdy  1, 1S99,  lo  June  SO,  1900. 


Qold. 

Eatables $15,792.89 

DrinkB 6,606.02 

Hardware 881.46 

Mercury 930. 00 

Teitilea 18,544.40 


Hate 

Apparel  . 

Various  sr 


Total 45,683.76 

Ecporiation  through  the  cmlom-hotae  of  VHia  Pilar  from  July  1,  1399,  lo  June  SO,  1900. 


Horns $223.07 

Uoree  and  cow  tali  hair 1, 758. 00 

Hides 37,471.00 

Skins 259.00 

Bones 420. 00 

Wool 181.40 

Wood 31,270.40 


Tobacco $8,254.60 

Tomatoes 3, 325. 94 

Oranges 8, 087. 00 

Quebrach.. 1,107.00 

Posts 1,272.40 


Total. 


85, 624. 71 
o  June  SO, 


Eatables $2,350.15     Textiles 

Drinks 1, 000. 00 

I  Total.. 


Oold. 

$80.00 
47.95 

340.40 

Uigars 156.00 

Haes 5,523.90 

Livecattle 12,464.60 

Wool 264.40 


Alcohol 

Horse  and  cow  tail  hair. . 


Gold. 

Oranges $4,201.00 

Tobacco 336. 00 

Yerba 159.00 

Various  small  items 60.00 


Total-. 


Imporiation  through  the  oMom-houee  of  San  Jots  from  July  1, 


23,642.21 

^  Jutie  30, 1900. 


Textile  fabrifH $4,360  I  Musical  instrumente $200 

fitftbles 2,150     Booksaud  stationery 400 

Drinks 1,000  

I>rugB BOO  I  Total 9,000 

ExporUOum  through  Ou  i^iMom'houie  of  San  Jose  from  Julp  J,  1899,  to  Jane  SO,  1900. 

Dyemg  material $198.00  I  Various  s 

Horae^  and  cow  tail  hair 1, 423. 20 


Toti] J...  18,873.90 

I  .1   Goo»^lc 


SOUTH  ahebica:  pabaguay. 


The  imports  from  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900,  were  aa  followa: 

Throi^h  the  cnatom-honse  of—  o*'**- 

Aeundon fl,  785, 668. 48 

Vaift  Concepcion 61,812.97 

Villa  Incarmcion 36, 207. 96 

Villa  Rlar 45,582.76 

Villa  Humaita 5,&43.36 

San  Jose 9,000.00 


Total 1,M2,805..52 

Merchandise  free  of  doty 428, 780. 00 

Merehandiae  free  by  conceoHioii Ill,  240. 00 


Total  imports 2,482,825,62 

The  exports  from  July  1,  1899,  to  Juoe  30,  1900,  were  as  follows: 

Through  the  cnstom-honse  of—  (lold. 

Asuncion fl,  67»,  520. 46 

Villa  Concepcion 185,090.66 

Villa  Incarnacion 306, 687. 82 

Villa  Pilar 85,624.71 

VilU  Humaita 23,642.^ 

San  Joee 18,973.90 


Oiirfomi  rtceipU  /nm  Jidy  1,  1839,  lo  June.  SO,  1900. 

Currency. 

Bereipte  on  importation $4, 717, 812. 69 

Hec6iptB  on  exportations 1,169,821.78 


receipts 7,887,644.47 


Amnclon: 

Foreign 

ForelgD  u]llDg  vi 


VUU  Encamaelon; 

Porel^  eteamen 

Foreign  Ni[Ung  vea«la 

FHo  da  t^trla: 

Foreign  nlllng  veiHela 

National  aallmg  venselii — 
Pneito  He  Guaispa}',  fortlgu  it 
TK-tinipmii: 

Foreign  pl«imj» 

Foreign  wtUaS  vewels 


na*Kf. 

C.C.. 

"iZ 

"■SSS 

'»i» 

« 

"■S 

\.xa 

'234 
85 

69 
104 

•*s 

2» 

4.673 
6.™ 

&B 

Goo<^lc 
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Number,  tonnage,  crews. 
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Number.  Tomuge.    CrewB. 


Porefgn  MeamBre 

Foreign  railing  veesels. . . 

NfttlonsI  Bteamen 

Natioo&l  sHlllng  Tenels. . 

Foreign  ateamen 

Foreign  (Billng  vewels. . , 

NaUonal  Bteamets 

National  aalUng  venKla., 
IllB  He\  Rourla: 

Foreign  eWamera 

Foreign  sailing  vesBelB. . . 


S,96B 
38,347 


Forelga  Miling  veoela. . 


Foreign  Mlltng  Tcaaeli 

National  aceamen 

NatloniU  salUng  vnaels 

Total  tonnage 

Total  number  men  in  creirs... 
Total  umubei  of  paaaeugcra .. . 


HECAPTTULATION. 


id  clun  ol  veeael. 


Number.  Tannase.    Crews. 


FoirelgD  sKamen 

Foreign  Bailing  Tctaela 

San  Pedro:  '"' 

National  steameiB 

National  sailing  TewelB — 

Ban  Jose  Ul: 

Foreign  mlllng  vnee^ 

Mational  sailing  roneli 

Villa  BncaiDSCloQ: 

Foreign  eteamers 

Foreign  sailing  veeselB 

Paaa  da  fatrla: 

National  neamoTS    

National  Bailing  venels . . . 
Guaiapar, foreign  steamen... 

VUU  OUva:  "^""^  Teasela. .. . , 

Foreign  Bieamera 

JJ>reigii  sailing  vessels 

National  xteatners . 

ForelgA  nrameiB 

foreign  sailing  Te»Bla 

TiatConal  steamers 

National  salUng  Teasels 


5,I7« 


1,401 

26 

l.SOl 


SOUTH  AMEBIOA:  PARAGUAY. 


>,  ifiOO— Continued. 


CLXAKBD— ContlDued. 


Foreign  Mflamen 

Foreign  ntillug  vonela. . 

HaUonal  nlllng  Toaeia^ 
Vim  del  Bimito: 

FoielgD  KeamarB 

Hatloul  newnen 

Mukok]  Mtlliur  ytteett. 
VHlcl»: 

Foreign  Mearaers 

Foreign  Balling  TCflBelfl- - 

Nalional  Bteemen 

N&donal  Balling  Towla. 
Villa  Concepclon: 

Foreign  Bteunen 

Foreign  wiling  veasela.. 

National  Bteamen 

National  Balling  veoelB. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crewi. 

13 

12t 

.S26 

35 
293 

G.968 

»8,M7 

129 

^811 

156 

81,3M 

S.S86 

G! 

2,67B 

4S» 

SB 

1,808 

IS 

2,B30 
8M 

FINAKCE. 

Hie  estimate  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Paraguayan  Congress  for  1901,  is  as 
follows : 
Estimate  of  expeDses $8,065,781.88 

Eetimateof  reaourccw 2,559,785.88 

Eetimate  of  reaoun-eti  in  gold 786, 570. 86 

From  these  figures,  it  would  appear  that  the  retiouroes  will  not  be 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses;  but  as  S  Paraguayan  dollars  make  1 
gold  dollar,  reducing  these  values  to  paper  and  adding  the  result  to 
12,559,785.86  (Paraguayan  paper),  makes  more  than  the  estimate  of 
expenses. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1899,  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic  stood 
as  follows  (stated  in  paper  currency): 

ObligationB  to  pay f822,618.77 

Bonds  of  the  internal  debt ft43, 070. 00 

Emianon  of  billa 9, 78.'>,  000. 00 

Emission  ot  certificatea  of  treaaiuy 430, 000. 00 

Orders  to  pay 1, 383. 96 

Retuma  decreed,  to  pay 1,338.10 

Bonde  of  the  public  department 73. 00 

National  bank  in  liquidation 156, 962. 64 

Amortiiation  of  the  London  debt 180, 958. 06 

Extraordinaiy— remuneration  of  congresu 83, 940, 00 

Total 12,085,234.43 

The  external  debt  is: 

London  loan  in  1871  and  1872,  gold $4,973,200.00 

National  Bonk  ot  Argentina 42, 689. 00 

Total 5,018,789.60 

The  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  is  $9,785,000,  as  follows: 

National  banknotes $2,406,118.06 

Bank  of  lUver  Plate 19,606.00 

Bank  of  Commerce 2,068.50 

Treasury  notes 321,067.00 


854  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — AKMDAL   BEPOETa. 

Notes  of  Uw: 

September  24,  1894 f],  914, 939. 60 

October  6,  1896 2,065,383.50 

Juno  29,  1897 2,600,000.00 

SabatituteB  for  deatroyed  money 456, 827. 45 

Total 9,786,000.00 

The  BctusL  amount  of  paper  now  in  ciruulntiou  in  ¥9,785,000.  Much 
of  the  money  is  lost  by  wear,  etc.,  as  the  paper  'm  not  of  the  most  dur- 
able quality.  An  order  weis  ?iveD  early  this  year  to  the  American 
BaukNote  Gompanr  for  the  printing  of  915,000,000.  The  said  money 
has  been  received  by  this  Ctovernment,  and  is  about  to  be  issued. 
It  will  take  up  the  present  ^,785,000,  and  will  leave  in  circulation 
»16,000,000. 

QENERAL   BTATIBTICS. 
SlaUnieat  of  agricuilUTe  for  the  year  1900. 
[Areaaof  100  yank.] 


Cotton 328,053 

Coflee 191,673 

Sugar  cane 810, 518 

Tobacco 1,290,201 

Castor  oil  plants 260, 833 

Bice 268,670 

Pease  and  beans 2,234,649 


Maui  (peanuts).. 
T^&'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 


S,  471, 689 
S,  094, 432 
61, 131 
47,697 
778,345 
78,912 
1,461 


Number  of  oattU/or  the  year  1899. 


Cots... 


Total 2,743,695 


Tdegr,^\^ 

mxfrcmJviyl 

1899,  to  June  SO,  1900. 

ODcIbL 

PrinitG. 

"Xs£ 

Mnmberol 
woria 

Number  of 
telegnuiu. 

^SSrdt" 

(clSW). 

a-  tto      lerior 

107,  an 

11S,»W 

17,800 

va.m 

651, 3«e 
U8.9n 

'A 

10,6SZ.80 

Bent  lo  Interior 

Total 

11,  SM 

"*■•" 

68,177 

1,*14,288      llB,e76.01 

Pvst-offiee  seriiee  from  Jvly 

J,  189B, 

o  June  SO,  1900. 

Letten. 

Printed 
matter. 

Card!. 

aamploi 

Official 
letters. 

leltert 

Puk- 
tgtt. 

To»l. 

Bcrvlo 

2,274 

if 
f!;Jg 

11 

£.<ns 

i3:SI 

1.W7 
8,824 

Received  Irom  ext«ior'. 

Sent  to  Interior 

Received  (ram  Interior. 

1 

86 

11.813 

IS 

1,0M 

11 

■Sf'SS 

•"■•" 

874,  K7 

80,861 

1,898 

«1,II76 

*•■" 

1,1W 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  JULY  1,  1S»,  TO  SfJSK  SO,  UOO. 

Rentofbozea v 1880.48 

Penaltj  po«««6: 

Onletteti •LatS.tO 

Onpacksgee 1,811.00 

WepfrtMupgandcartH 88,8011.07 

omdal  Hompi I,871.M 

Total  (currenoj) n,*G6.Bl 


SOUTH  AltEBIOA:    PABAQUAY. 
Poitai  raiei. 


Co.„„> 

Letten. 

Printed  matter. 

WelRhL 

B>t«. 

Weight. 

Bate. 

1 

1 

.10 

Oram,. 

i 

All  Other  CO 

nWes  Which  hRYeeDtered  the  PoitolDnlon 

.oe 

Eexmrcet  and  ejj>end^ture»  of  Che  municipality  of  Ammcion  from  July  1,  1S9S,  to  June 
30,  1900. 
•  Cutrencr, 

Itents  from  markets 1121,342.40 

Slaagbt«rii]B  establishment 85, 667. 50 

Commercialand  indngtrial  licenaee 149, 303. 38 

Lighte 62,000.00 

Minor  iteme 61,000.00 


Bata  oflKmtes/or  txarying  on  hutmexi  in  Awuneioa. 

Organizations,  companies,  or  combinations:  Cnrrency. 

Ltcenee,  semiannual 91,500 

Bank 1,000 

Importers 1,000 

Exporters 1, 000 

Wholesale  houses 400 

Commieeion  merchanta 400 

l^ritdme  agents 400 

Moneychangers 400 

Traveling  wuesmen 400 

Number  of  eMaUvihmenit  and  capHui  thereof  in  1899. 


EnubllshmeniB,  trade  or  Indiuliy. 

Capital  In-    | 
xenay).      \ 

Sfirli 

lency). 

... 

$6  000  00 

^[eooioS 
■  asizooioo 

KM,  000,00 
2,982,000.(0 
960,640.00 

..ffiffiiS 

12!  moo 

Total  

15,  MS,  186. 13 

Commercial  houtet  and  copilal. 


CTSM  of  bUBlllCHU 

renoj). 

CIbks  ol  buslnow. 

Capital  tn- 

veBted  (cur- 

reocy). 

MDTodnce  dealers 

ms.aoo 

818,700 

22  Impaiters  and  vhoicsale  buiisen 

tlS.900,000 

SS.'.lSK.SSii.ui::: 

350  retail  BtCtradoKenenlj' 

1;SS;™ 

<8,US,134 

COMMEEOIAL   KBtATIONS AHHUAL   BEP0BT8 


Custom  rates  hare  not  undergone  any  change  since  last  report  that 
affects  United  States  merchandise  or  manufactures;  neither  ia  there 
any  law  in  the  country  affecting  United  States  vessels. 

BEHABSB. 

The  rate  of  exchange  remains  the  same  as  for  the  last  year— $8  paper 
to  $1  gold. 

Fort  regulations  and  wharfage  dues  have  not  been  altered  since 
1897. 

No  improvements  in  harbor  facilities  have  been  made  since  last 
report. 

The  telegraph  and  cable  services  are  the  same  as  in  1899. 

In  transportation  facilities,  no  improvements  have  been  made  since 
last  report,  and  freight  rates  remain  the  same. 

Kg  passports  are  required  for  eotering  or  traveling  through  the 
country. 

GomiTi^roial  travd^s.—The  regulation  affecting  commercial  travelers 
is  that  OD  arrival  in  the  country  they  shall  take  out  a  license  to  sell, 
costing  (400  paper  ($60)  semiannually. 

Protection  to  nierchani  marijie, — On  the  11th  day  of  July,  1900, 
Congress  x>a8sed  a  law  for  protection  of  shipbuilders  and  shipowners, 
riving  a  subsidy  of  $15  gold  per  ton  to  all  DuUders  of  steamships  in 
the  country,  $5  gold  per  ton  for  sailing  vessels,  and  $2.50  gold  per  ton 
for  vessels  that  do  not  exceed  50  tons. 

TRADE   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES  AND   PARAQUAT. 

Meportation. — During  the  year  1899,  only  70  kilograms  (154  pounds) 
of  "petit  grain"  essence  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  5th  of  October,  1900,  this  consulate  issued  an  invoice  for  600  cow- 
hides, shipped  to  New  York  by  a  Spanish  firm,  Ruis  y  Jortm.  This 
seems  to  be  a  beginning  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
Paraguay  is  a  field  worthy  of  investigation  by  business  men. 

Notes, — Capital  should  bo  invested  here  by  the  merchants  and  capi- 
talists of  the  United  States,  if  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  ia 
to  be  developed. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  great.     Stock  breeders,  verba 

E rowers,  and  merchants  generally  are  doing  successful  business, 
umber  offers  a  good  opportunity.  Germany  has  n^e  satisfactory 
tests  of  quebracho  wood  for  railway  ties,  and  there  is  any  quantity  of 
this  wood  in  the  country. 

Industries  of  all  classes  are  well  protected  by  the  Government. 
Taxation  is  light. 

Oneof  the  great  difficulties  in  doing  business  with  the  United  States 
is  the  lack  of  banking  facilities.  All  money  has  to  be  sent  through 
some  Iiondon  bank. 

There  is  also  no  direct  transportation  service  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States. 

Trade  might  be  developed  by  exhibiting  samples  through  con^tent 
business  men.  Large  quantities  of  American  merchandise  are  beinff 
sold  through  German,  French,  and  English  agencies,  none  of  whi<£ 
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receive  them  direct,  and  are  considered  here  as  European  manufactures. 
I  might  add  that  these  a^nts  are  doing  a  prosperous  business,  and 
that  if  the  proper  men  were  sent  here,  understanding  Spanish,  I  am 
sure  that  direct  trade  could  be  gained  for  the  United  States. 

W.  Habrison,  Vice-Ctmsvl. 
ASCKCION,  October  9,  190C. 
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PERU. 

N^ot  having  been  able  to  obtaio  official  information  regarding  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Peru,  or  of  this  port,  for  so  recent  a  period  as 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Peru  for  the  year  1899  only  are  given. 

Trade  of  Pent  in  1899. 
Foreign; 

Importa 110,615,091.56 

Exportfl 16,807,656.74 

$27, 422, 747. 2B 

Interior:  CooBtiog  trade 12,958,459.64 

Total 40,381,208.93 

Trade  in  ISyS. 
Fore%n; 

ImportB 19,648,636.06 

Exportfl 15,137,387.94 

124, 786, 024. 00 

Interior:  Coaetingtmde , 13,647,969.26 

Difference  in  favor  of  1898 2,047,213.68 

Or  aay  an  increase  of  6  per  cent. 
Ttie  above  is  all  in  United  Statee  gold  coin. 


Jj»pcrtjt  and  exportt  of  Pent,  by  countria,  in  the  year  1899. 
[V«Iue  Id  United  SUlo  gold.] 
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ImporU  and  exporU  of  Pern,  hy  artieleg,  in  tlu  year  1899. 

[V»lue  In  Uniwd  Stsla  gold.] 
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I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  trade  with  thia  country  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, as  the  following  table,  showing  the  imports  from  and  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years,  will  show: 

ImporU  fnun  and  exports  U>  the  OniUd  Slatet  dvring  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1893. 
[Value  In  United  Stalea  gold.] 


Year. 

impurl*. 

E:tport>.. 

T,«.,. 

ITSa, 919.8a 
1,039,186.21 
1.091,554.96 

1636. 128.  88 
l,«6.7flS.0O 
2,573,285.81 

The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  since  the  year  18!)7 
has,  therefore,  been  $338,635.10,  and  in  the  exports  from  this  country 
to  the  United  States  during  same  period,  $1,936,836.93,  or  say  an 
increaseof  $2,275,472.03  in  our  trade  with  Peru  in  tnelast  three  years. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  this  port  and  the  several  consular  agencies  under  my  juris- 
diction were  $2,512,582,63,  against$l,813,476.44  during  the  previous 
year. 

Declared  expoHi/or  the  year  ended  June  So,  1900. 

[Valoe  In  United  StoWB  gold.] 
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The  increase  io  exports  from  Peru  to  the  United  States  ia  principally 
due  to  the  large  qtiantities  of  sugar  that  for  the  last  three  years  liave 
been  shipped  to  New  York,  on  account  of  better  prices  being  obtained 
there  than  in  bny  other  market. 

The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  country  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  tne  large  quantities  of  California  wheat  which  for 
the  last  two  years  have  been  imported  to  this  country,  and  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  imports  of  American  coal,  canned  goods,  refined  petro- 
leum, etc.,  and  also  the  facilities  and  low  freight  rates  offered  by  the 
two  steamship  lines  (Merchant's  Line  and  West  Coast  Line),  which 
for  the  past  three  years  have  kept  up  a  monthly  service  between  New 
York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  combined  also  with  the 
longer  credits  and  better  manner  of  packing  goods,  which  our  mer- 
chants are  now  offering,  although  improvements  could  be  made  in 
both.  The  goods  of  English,  Carman,  French,  and  other  European 
houses  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  longer  credits  and  better  packing. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Peru, 
are:  Lumber,  railroad  ties,  refined  petroleum,  w^eat,  agricultural  and 
mining  machinery  and  implements,  lard,  lubricating  oils,  rope,  Florida 
water,  paints,  turpentine,  grease,  glassware,  cotton  goods,  clocks, 
watches,  revolvers,  electrical  apparatus,  nails,  preserves,  bolts  and 
screws,  tamps,  typewriters,  bicycles,  etc. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Peru  to  the  United  States  con- 
sist of:  Sugar,  silver,  lead  and  copper  ores,  coca  leaves,  cotton,  goat- 
skins, oxhides,  etc. 

HOW   TO   INCREASE  OUR  TRADE    WITH   PERU. 

In  order  to  increase  our  trade  with  this  country,  I  would  suggest 
that  an  American  agricultural  bank  be  established  in  Peru,  with  its 
head  offipe  in  Lima,  the  capital.  This  would  facilitate  money  trans- 
actions when  either  purchaising  or  selling  goods.  These,  at  present, 
have  to  be  negotiated  through  a  foreign  ^nk  or  banking  house,  caus- 
ing a  loss  by  exchange  in  converting  me  American  currency  to  pounds 
sterling  or  vice  versa. 

Should  this  bank  be  established,  with  a  good  capital,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  encourage  agricultural  and  other  enterprises,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  do  a  thriving  business,  as  several  large  sugar  and  cotton  estates 
are  almost  at  a  standstill  for  the  want  of  funds.  The  capital  available 
being  mostly  English  and  German,  it  naturally  protects  its  own  peo- 
ple and  a^  such  exhorbitant  interest  from  others  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  business. 

The  principal  banks  in  this  country  are  the  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres, 
withEnglishcapital;  Bancoltaliano,  with  Italian  capital;  Banco  loter- 
nacional,  with  principally  Peruvian  capital,  and  Banco  Popular  del 
Peru,  with  principally  Peruvian  capital.  In  this  list  I  make  no  refer- 
ence to  any  German  bank,  because  no  regularly  established  German 
bank  exists  in  Peru:  but  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  large  and 
wealthy  German  bansing  houses  throughout  the  country  which  do  a 
very  prosperous  business  and  protect  German  interests  and  trade. 

I  woula  also  recommend  that  a  money -order  and  parcels-post  system 
be  established  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  as  this  would  per- 
mit our  merchants  at  home  to  send  samples  to  this  country,  and  open 
a  new  field  for  a  good  retail  business. 

As  I  and  my  predecessors  have  recommended  in  former  reports,  if 
there  were  established  a  fast  line  of  American  steamers,  with  good 
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passenger  accoiumodations,  adapted  to  the  climate,  between  the  weBt 
coast  of  the  United  States  ana  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America,  offering  reduced  rates  and  quick  transportation,  X  believe 
that  in  a  very  short  time  we  would  obtain  the  lion  b  share  of  the  trade 
of  Peru  and  of  other  west  coast  Republics,  which  at  present  is  almost 
wholly  under  the  control  of  British  and  German  enterprise. 

Our  merchants  must  also  bearin  mind  that  it  is  useless  to  send  cir- 
culars to  this  country;  their  general  destination  is  the  wastelmsket 
What  we  want  is  the  intelligent  drummer,  able  to  speak  the  language 
and  well  supplied  with  samples.  Ix>nger  credite  must  also  be  given, 
as  ninety  days  are  generally  granted  to  merchants  purchasing  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  although  I  am  told  that  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
nine  months  have  been  allowed. 

FAVORABLE   ODTLOOK. 

The  economical  and  political  state  of  Peru,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
good,  as  no  revolution  of  any  importance  has  taken  place  since  1895. 

The  people  of  Peru  appear  to  be  thoroughly  tired  of  revolutions, 
and  the  country  seems  to  nave  settled  down  to  an  era  of  peace  ana 
prosperity.  The  government  of  President  Romanais  is  enlightened 
and  inspires  confidence  in  its  purpose  to  promote  industries  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  Peru  have 
greatly  increased  of  mte,  and  a  general  improvement  in  trade  is  notice- 
able. I  am  told  that  the  banks  are  all  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that 
since  the  year  1S1J5,  about  50  limited  companies,  both  industrial  and 
trading,  have  been  established  throughout  the  country,  all  of  which 
are  progressing  favorably. 


On  the  13th  of  October,  1900,  the  Peruvian  Government  issued  a 
decree  establishing  the  gold  currency  in  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
10  Peruvian  silver  soles  to  either  a  Peruvian  gold  pound  or  a  pound 
sterling.     This  has  maintained  the  exchange  at  almost  a  fixed  rate- 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

No  changes  in  customs  duties  have  taken  ptace  lately,  although  a 
new  tariff  is  expected  to  be  put  in  vogue  next  March,  which,  I  am 
told,  will  cause  an  increase  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  on  all  articles 
subject  to  duty.  All  kinds  of  machines  and  machinery,  agricultural 
imDlements,  and  tools  will  remain  free. 

TEANBPOBTATIOH   FAOIUTIBS. 

iSince  my  last  report,  these  have  been  improved  by  the  English 
company,  'Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  and  the  Chilean  com 
pany,  "Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,"  extending  their  lines 
to  Ocos,  Guatemala.  This  service  is  weekly,  and  they  are  now  adver- 
tising that  they  intend  to  extend  their  services  as  fai'  as  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,in  January,  1901.'  This  will  establish  a  direct  mail  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Coronel,  Chile. 

The  German  steamship  line  Kosmos  has  also  established  a  monthly 
service  of  steamers  between  Hamburg,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Central 
American  polls,  and  San  Francisco,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  agents 

'  The  extensioa  haa  been  made.    See  Advance  Sheeta  o£  Consular  Bcports,  No-  919. 
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here  that  their  trade  is  steadily  increafline.  Since  extending  the  tripe 
to  ^n  Francisco,  the  boata  have  received  mere  for  Peruvian  ports  some 
8,7&0  tons  of  cargo,  as  follows: 

Flour  for  Favta 100 

Ijlmber  (or  Sttlaveiry 300 

Wheat  for  Salaverry 600 

Wheat forCaUao 7.000 

Canned  goods,  etc.,  for  various  porta 50 

Flour  for  Mollendo,  in  transit  for  Bolivia 700 

I  learn  that  this  line  of  stasmers  was  started  principally  to  carry 
ores  from  Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  San  Diego,  Ceu.,  ana  vice  versa, 
and  also  that  their  earnings  have  greatly  increased  since  June,  1900, 
though  carrying  su^r  from  Peruvian  ports  to  San  Francisco.  Ship- 
ments have  taken  mace  from  the  following  ports:  Huacho,  200  tons; 
Supe,  340  tons;  Sabverry,  1,261  tons,  making  s  total  of  1,801  tons  of 
sugar. 

GENERAL   KEHABKS. 

There  are  no  special  taxes  Imposed  on  foreigners  residing  or  landing 
in  Peru. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  registering  foreign  patents.  The  cost 
is  small. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  required  to  pay  any  taxes,  and  their 
samples  are  allowed  to  land  free. 

No  law  of  a  discriminating  character  affecting  American  trade  or 


Foreign  goods  need  not  be  marked  to  show  country  of  origin  or 
manufacture. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  postal  or  telegraph  rates.  Im- 
provements are  gradually  being  made  in  both  the  tefegraph  and  cable 
systems. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  stUl  the  same  as  1  reported  last  year — 
8  ^r  cent  per  annum. 
.     There  are  no  changes  to  report  regarding  chaises,  such  as  tonnage, 
light-house,  hospital,  mole,  port,  etc. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  custom-house  in  Callao  during  the  year 
isyo  were  4,440,450.27  soles  Peruvian  silver  ($2,220,225.13). 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Callao  is  good. 

Shipping  of  OaUao  during  the  year  1899. 
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Shipping  of  CaUao  dimng  the  year  I89a — ('ontinnwi. 
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Shij^nng  of  CaUaa  during  thefnt  tix  monih»  uf  isa)— Continued 
SUMMARY. 
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lit  the  above  statements,  showing  the  aifiva]  and  departure  of  steam- 
el's,  I  have  not  included  the  American  cable  steamahip  JSelav,  this  beiog 
a  repair  vessel  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegrapn  Company. 

The  etatements  of  the  shipping  of  this  port  show  that  only  8  Ameri- 
can vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1899  and  the  six  montlis 
ended  June  30,  1900,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  8,650  tons,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  1,957  vessels  arrived,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  910,476  tons, 
and  a  total  number  of  1,988  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
912,077  tons.  By  the  above,  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  nearly  all  our 
trade  with  this  country  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  and  under 
foreign  flags. 

The  wheat  imported  from  San  Francisco  into  Callao  alone  during 
the  eleven  months  of  this  year,  in  foreign  bottoms  and  under  foreign 
flags,  has  reached  the  amount  of  14,300  tons.  This  includes  the  7,000 
tons  already  referred  to,  landed  at  Callao  by  the  German  steamship 
line. 

W.  B.  DiCKBT,  Consul. 

Callao,  iVWrniCT-  30,  1900. 


UBTJGTJAY. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  favorable  report  on  the  commerce 
of  Urnguay  for  the  past  year  can  not  be  made.  The  fiscal  year — July, 
1899,  to  June,  1900— opened  with  hopeful  proMiectSj  but  tne  complete 
breaking  down  of  the  wool  market,  with  its  financial  complications; 
the  increase  of  certain  duties;  political  unrest;  the  infection  of  the 
cattle  herds  of  the  Bepublic  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  very 
large  losses  therefrom;  the  financial  troubles  in  Brazil,  rendering  that 
market  uncertain  for  the  export  of  tasajo  or  "jerked  beef,"  conspired 
to  bring  about  a  stagnation  that  has  been  most  unfortunate  to  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  constructed  docks  and  harbor  accommodations 
which,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  of  a  first-class  character  and  permanent, 
making  the  handling  of  the  commerL-e  of  that  port  both  reasonable — 
for  South  America— and  expeditious.  Various  propositions  for  local 
improvements  have  also  been  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  be  paid 
for  by  special  customs  taxes  on  certain  commodities.  Among  others, 
it  was  proposed  to  levy  an  additional  15  per  cent  tax  on  pine  lumber 
and  kerosene  oil,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the  conBtruotioii 
or  a  new  Government  house  for  congress. 


.;oogic 
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It  was  not  pressed,  however,  and  so  dropped.  It  would  have  advanced 
the  duty  on  these  products,  based  on  the  export  cost  of  the  same,  to 
about  90  per  cent,  and  both  articles  are  of  prime  necessity  to  the 
population  of  the  Republic.  There  is  no  marketable  lumber  found  in 
Uruguay,  and  ita  cost,  by  reason  of  heavy  duties,  greatly  retards  the 
interior  development  of  the  Republic. 

lUFOBTS  AMD  EXPORTV. 

The  official  returns  for  the  first  (wo  quarters  of  1900  have  just  been 
given  oat,  and  they  are  as  follows: 


IMPORTS.  1«». 

Artlclei. 

First  qiMr- 

SeL-oiid 

■Si 

14t|j85 

fi.210,«26 

EXPORTS.  1900. 


Uvertock 

Animfti  pioducM 

AKdcullnml  prodticlH.., 
OUicr  prodncta 


(207,107  I  t»2,12S 

(.631,707  ,  6,977,015 

50^83(1  07B,e«S 

8a,e8G  111,180 

Si,9m\  33]0M 


ToUl 9,349,317  1 


In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  imports  and  export-j  for 
the  past  three  years  for  the  same  period,  by  the  totals  officially  given: 


HBlf  y«r. 

Imports. 

113,246,372 
12,903.783 

EiporlH.     ■ 

Tots,. 

tis,isa,iue  1 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  noted  in  previous  reports,  that  the 
values  are  fictitious,  as  compared  with  the  real  values  at  place  of  pro- 
duction or  export,  being  specifically  fixed  by  the  customs  authorities, 
and  having  not  changed  materially  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
real  difference  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  as  paid  for,  and  that  fixed 
by  the  customs  amounts  to  fully  $i,000,000  in  the  year,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  first  naif  of  1900  may  safely  be  considered 
$li,000,000  short.  The  tariff  revising  commission  has  reported  the 
average  differences  for  several  years  to  be  i(!4,500,000,  and  suggested 
changes  that  would  make  the  figures  more  reliable  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. The  report  of  the  commission  was  "  archived,"  the  fictitious 
figures  being  deemed  Jiecessary  for  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Taking 
these  corrections  into  account,  the  Republic  is  annually  doing  less 
business  with  the  outside  world  in  money  value.  The  public  debt, 
for  which  bonds  are  out,  now  amounts  to  $127,000,000,  requiring 
over  $9,000,000  for  the  care  of  ita  interest,  80  per  cent  of  wnich  la 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 36  .H^O*^lc 


1886 $57,774,428 

1890 81,279,752 

1896 106,606,163 

1900 127,169,629 
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sent  abroad.  In  the  past  decade,  the  declared  exports  have  been  given 
a  value  of  $302,309,000.  During  the  same  period,  the  imports,  cus- 
toms value,  have  been  stated  officially  at  *233,970,0O0,  a  difference  in 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  $68,333,000.  But  ae  the  cus- 
toms  value  ia  at  least  $30,000,000  in  excess  of  the  invoice  value  or  the 
value  i-eally  paid,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Republic  is  roundly 
$1,000,000  for  the  decade. 

The  growth  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Republic  is  officially  stated  as 
follows,  in  quinqueamal  periods: 

1860 $2,726,880 

1866 -. 11,642,240 

1870 17,818,694 

1875 42,367,495 

1880 49,607,186 

This  shows  a  very  steady  and  constant  increase  of  this  burden,  with 
no  relative  increase  of  wealth,  population,  or  taxable  property. 

The  present  administration  has  kept  expenses  down  to  the  income, 
and  the  increase  in  the  debt  has  been  made  necessarr  only  in  meeting 
the  responsibilities  laid  upon  the  Republic  by  previous  governments. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  year  was  the  reception  of  bids  for  the 
new  poi-t  frorks.  These  are  now  undergoing  tecnnical  examination, 
with  the  indication  that  the  conti'act  will  fall  into  French  hands^a  syn- 
dicate offering  apparently  the  best  terms  and  conditions  in  the  matter 
of  payment'  The  work  will  be  inaugurated  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Seven  years  are  allotted  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  but 
the  French  propose  to  decrease  the  time  one  or  more  years.  It  is 
believed  that  the  commercial  rehabUitadon  of  Montevideo  depends 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

CNITED   STATES   TRADE. 

Though  without  reliable  figures  as  to  the  real  amount  of  American 
trade  with  Uruguay  for  the  past  yearj  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  note 
its  expansion  in  the  variety  of  our  articles  introduced  by  houses  with 
abundiant  capital,  which  can  push  the  goods  in  all  directions  where 
profit  lies.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  this  has  been  effected 
by  the  real  merit  of  the  articles,  coupled  with  a  favorable  difference  in 
price  and  an  adaptability  to  use  mil(:h  superior  to  that  found  in  compet- 
ing products.  Should  these  latter  conditions  be  kept  up,  a  steadily 
increasing  market  will  be  found.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  line 
of  ^ricmtural  tools  of  all  kinds,  marvelous  success  having  attended 
their  introduction  and  use.  Never  during  my  incumbency  of  this  con- 
sulate have  the  inquiries  about  United  States  g'oods  been  so  numerous 
as  in  the  last  year.  Every  new  house  form^  wants  fuU  supplies  of 
American  goods,  if  they  can  be  had  on  terms  similar  to  those  onered  by 
European  houses. 

The  decrease  of  American  shipping  at  this  and  at  River  Plate  ports 
should  not  be  omitted  from  consideration.  The  consular  records  show 
in  the  past  arrivals  of  as  many  as  250  vessels  at  this  port  alone  in  a  single 
year.  In  1899-1900,  there  were  only  10,  and  some  of  them  put  in  for 
repairs.  Nearly  all  the  American  lumber  comes  to  the  River  Plate  in 
foreign  bottoms  (sail),  and  general  cargo  ffnds  its  way  here  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  not  above  10  knots,  while  competing  cargo  comes  from 

'The  French  syndicate  received  the  contract. 
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Europe  at  from  11  to  17  knots.  I  am  convinced  that  our  commerce 
suflers  greatly  from  the  absence  of  American  bottoms  for  American 
goods,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  our  seagoing  marine  is  a  matter  of  the 
supremest  importance  to  our  commercial  development.  The  interests 
involved  are  vital.  We  are  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  means  to  pay  dividends  for  foreign-owned  ships,  which  not  only 
.take  our  money  but  dictate  rates  above  those  demanded  by  the  same 
companies  in  their  home  lands  for  the  same  service. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  absence  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Uruguay  is  a  handicap  to  our  commerce  with  the  Republic.  That  which 
is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  by  European  powers,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  them  all  here,  should  not  be  foregone  by  the  United 
States. 

Albbkt  W.  Swil.H,  Consul. 

MoNTEViDBO,  Ovtober  19, 1900. 


xooKomo  ooNsmoNB  IN  mtuoTiAT  -as  leoo. 

Consul  Swalm  transmits  from  Montevideo,  January  2,  1901,  clip- 
ping^from  the  Times  of  that  city  containing  a  review  of  conditions  in 
the  Kepublic  during  1900,  After  leferring  to  the  depression  caused 
by  heavy  taxation  and  the  long-continued  quarantine  against  the  port, 
the  article  continued: 

There  have  aleo  been  eeoondar^  factors  which  have  contributed  to  depression. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  the  crisis  in  the  wool  market.  Instead  of  promptl;^  real- 
'  J  in  the  European  markets  were  abnormally  bieh,  in  the 
-„-  ,  unhealthy  Hpirit  of  speculfttion  took  posBeteion  of  the  mar- 
ket here.  Wool  was  held  hack  by  the  growers  when  they  ought  to  faave  sold;  it  wob 
bought  speculatively  by  those  who  did  not  want  it,  and  it  was  sold  Hpeculatively  by 
tho0e  who  did  not  possess  it  Tho  consequence  was  that  when  the  crash  came  h 
the  middle  of  the  i 
large  part  of  the  w 

remained,  and  is  only  now  slowly  beine  reaUzed  at  a  minimnm  figure.  There  is 
doubt  that  this  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  lose,  the  effects  of  which  have 
been  a^ravated  by  allowing  unlimited  terms  of  credit  for  settling;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  ttist  the  speculation  was  mostly  within  the  country 
itsell  and  the  real  amount  of  capita!  implicated  remained  practically  the  sama 
There  has  been  a  real  loss,  as  we  say,  but  the  effects  of  the  "slump  have  been 
groasly  exaggerated  by  those  interested  in  di^aiRtng  the  real  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  have  not  been  snfiicient  to  account  for  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  them. 
Taken  altogether,  we  doubt  if  the  exportatiot 
much,  or  at  all,  below  th(  "       '    " 

which  were  greatly  above 

In  any  case,  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by  a  large  sum,  and  considerable 
fluctuations  in  esportation  fiave  occurred  before  without  giving  rise  to  economical 
depression.  It  is  not  on  the  productive  side  that  the  Kepublic  is  at  fault,  but  in  the 
st^dy  decrease  in  its  importation,  which  is  a  fatal  index  of  nonexpansion  of  con- 
sumption, commerce,  and  industry,  and  this  is  directly  due  to  the  fiscal  syslem. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  nature  was  not  so  kind  as  usual  to  the  Republic  during 
the  vear.  There  were  rains  and  floods  of  exceptional  severity,  interrupting  railway 
traffic  and  road  transit,  destroying  property,  and  injuring  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  stockbreeder.  The  reports  of  the  various  railway  companies  all  testify  to  the 
wid^read  injury  caused  b^  these  floods,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  bec^ 
a  serious  detrimental  factor  in  the  record  of  the  y 


of  the  Western  Bidrways,  taken  up  by  the  Central  Uruguay  H^lway  Company,  has 
proceeded  apaoe.  I^rt  of  the  svstem  is  already  provisionally  open  to  public  trafiic, 
and  the  rest  will  be  completed  before  many  months  are  over.  This  line  opens  out 
the  fertile  southwestern  r^ion  of  the  Republic,  giving  it  the  advantages  of  railway 
traffic  and  of  commiinieation  with  the  capital,  besides  terminating  in  a  port  amply 
endowed  for  the  embarkation  of  produce.    It  will  also  eventually  provide  a  shorter 
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and  more  ezpeditioDa  route  betveen  Hontevideo  and  Bnenoe  A^rres.  Thia  is  by  far 
the  most  importAnt  rojlwaj'  work  that  bae  been  undertaken  since  1S90,  but  there  are 
indicatiouB  tnat  interest  is  reviving  in  railway  enterprise  in  other  directions,  and  the 
new  year  may  see  work  commenced  on  other  lines  which  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  first  plane.  It  in  worth  noting  that  the  GermaiiB  are  showing  an  inclination  to 
enter  into  competition  in  thia  matter  with  the  ICngUsh,  who  have  hitherto  held  the 
monopoly  of  railway  work  in  the  Eepublic,  In  addition  to  thia,  the  Government 
has  been  unostentatiouely  carrying  out  a  simple  and  effective  plan  for  improving 
transit  in  the  interior,  utilizing  the  services  of  the  national  department  of  endneers, 
a  work  that  has  been  greatly  nettded.  Boads  are  being  improved  or  laid  down, 
bridges  and  embankmenta  built,  rivers  and  st/eama  dredged  and  canalized.  This 
work  has  already  been  in  pn^reee  for  six  months,  and  the  good  rtnmlts  will  be  feit 
during  the  coming  year.  The  Government  is  also  carrying  out  a  plan  for  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  rural  schools,  eo  that  the  beneSte  of  education  may  be 
carried  into  hitherto  neglected  districts  of  the  interior.  Theae  are  all  distinctly  pro- 
greaiive  factors.  The  scheme  for  introducing  electric  tram  traction  in  the  capital, 
proposed  by  English  capitalists  over  two  years  ago,  is  still  in  abeyance,  nor  are  the 
prospects  favorable  to  it.  Another  pn^Teesive  scneme  that  is  still  obstructed  is  that 
of  the  Coronilla  port,  for  endowii^  ttie  eaat  coast  of  the  Bepublic  with  a  port  for  the 
embarkation  of  Live  stock. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  with  the  scheme  for  the  new  port  of  Montevideo 
tias  been  slow  ior  those  who  are  impatient  to  see  the  great  work  commenced.  The 
whole  year  has  paaeed  in  calling  for,  receiving,  and  studyingtenders,  and  not  until 
Monday  last  were  the  reformed  tenders  definitely  opened.  There  are  five  competi- 
tors, three  English  firms  of  high  standing  and  two  French  syndicates.  At  present, 
the  chances  seem  in  favor  of  the  contract  falling  to  one  of  uie  latter^  their  tenders 
being  ostensibly  the  most  favorable.'  The  examining  commission  la  expected  to 
report  very  shortly,  and  unless  some  rniforeseen  hitch  occurs,  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  port  should  be  laid  before  the  year  is  six  months  o!d. 

The  funds  for  building  the  port  accumulate  steadily,  there  being  nearly  a  million 
dollars  already  in  hand,  and  no  difficulty  is  foreseen  on  the  financial  side. 


PAY8ANDTJ. 


Iti  compliaDce  with  instruction,  I  send  statement  of  imports  and 
exports  of  this  port  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900. 

The  figures  were  taken  from  Messrs.  Hufuagel  Plattier  &  Co.'s 
import  and  export  list,  and  the  values  are  based  on  customs  and  invoices. 


LiijxirU  fnim  Ihe  I 

iiiUii  Slain  in 

to  Pni/gfinrfu 

January  I  to  June  SO,  1900, 

turc  of  mcR^biiDdliH.'. 

"""""- 

Cualrans 

'■"»■ 

"•^^.Sirr 

'■ffiS! 

89.200 
4,000 

"'soo 

12.000 
1,180 

1 

Whlfe^pJ^utS^r 

"""fl^J- 

W,'& 

Packing  boiBhooka.... 
Fencing  wTre: 

boia.. 

BHRBBwhurniaohinwi 

■""sr- 

■iia 

™  m 

80,298.87 

'  See  footnot  i>age  S66. 


Gooi^le 
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Exporlxfrom  Paytandu  to  Che  United  Statetfrmn  Jaauary  1  to  Jmie  SO,  1900. 


Quanlilj'. 

Invoice 

'ids 

|2fi,fi35.8» 

7.419.57 

rmjimU/rom  Fniiw.  into  /Vij/wndu  daring  Ihe  »a 

mptrriod. 

euttomi  valuf 

S«U.reotmerchandlHe. 

HmrMty. 

'i^i^f 

Roman  cement  (SBObaireia) 

Bricks: 

kl1«.. 

35,009 
lM.flOO 

aoiooa 

tMa.«i 

Importg/rum  Bflgiu, 

ninto 

P<^«»du 

dnrinp 

(/«« 

mepmod 

cuMomn  value. 

Nature  of  merch&ndlw. 

qnanKty, 

^u^ 

17.  mi 

2»,6S4 

12  2tW 

lIliB 

900 

IM.ODO 

SmiUiy  Iron; 

Export*  jTom  Payvmdu  to  Bdgiw 

n  during  the  tame  period. 

Qoamlty. 

Invoice 
value. 

Horse  iutlr  (M  b»l««) 

kilos.. 

13,  SOS 
1,171;  000 

t7,ia 
234,  ax 

61 

Nutria  .kins  (IbalM) 

Uryoiand  cow  bides  {387  bides) 

Oi  and  cow  horaa  (30,979  honia) 

;;;;:;:;;;;;::£;;; 

M 

_ 

ImporUjrom  ihe  United  'Kingdom  into  Paysandu  during  the  tame  period. 


>  of  merchandise. 


l>iuantUy.     ^^X"' 


ilBhed  Meel  (eoclng  fflre  (3.D00  coila) .. 


Wblte  cBuatlc  soda  (100  dnutul 
Oamble'H  soda  ai-h  (160  caska). . 
Raw  llnaeed  011(200  drami). ., . 
Boiled  llnaeed  oil  <60druma)  .. 
HInlum  In  general  (30  kcKS)... 
PalulB  In  geueial  (W  btulela) . . 
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A  congiderable  increase  in  fencing  wire  from  the  United  States  ie 
noticedj  in  both  varnished  and  galvanized.  The  Government  of  thia 
Repubhc  has  presented  a  bill  to  Cong'ress  asking  for  increase  on  many 
articles—for  instance,  kerosene  oil,  lumber,  "etc.  If  this  bill  should 
pass,  kerosene,  which  now  pays  9<1. 02  per  case  of  38  liters  (equal  to  10 
gallons),  would  pay  $1.30.  Pine  lumber  of  all  classes  would  be  15  per 
cent  higher  than  before,  making  the  duty  about  ^  to  ^.50  per  1,000 
feet  It  now  pavs  $7,275  per  700  feet.  It  would  pay  $11  to  $12  per 
1,000  feet. 

Freights  are  going  up  fast,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  veaseU. 
John  G.  Hufnagel, 

Cwnmercial  Agent. 

Paysandu,  Septenilef37,  1900. 


VENEZUELA. 

l^A  GUAYRA. 

I  transmit  the  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
La  Guayra  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1900. 

These  are  the  best  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  up  to  the  present, 
and  are  of  value  only  as  showing  the  quantities  of  imports  witJiout  their 
declared  value,  as  follows: 


Prom- 

j       KUo«. 

PoundB. 

..^^ 

e,fl7B 

«S,41S,0M 

1       '     ' 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

The  foregoing  statistics,  although  very  vague,  show  that  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  countries  in  exports  to  Venezuela.  In 
addition,  it  is  notable  that  all  the  goods  coming  from  the  United  States 
are  carried  in  American  ships.  There  is  no  other  country  of  which 
the  same  can  be  said,  not  even  Great  Britain,  some  of  its  products, 
notably  coal,  being  carried  in  Russian  and  Norwegian  ships. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  phenomenal,  when  it  is  taken 
in  consideration  that  most  of  our  merchandise  is  very  heavily  taxed 
upon  entry  into  this  country.  Flour^  lard,  kerosene,  hardware,  cot- 
tons (textiles),  all  pay  very  nigh  duties. 

On  the  other  band,  all  the  principal  exports  from  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States  are  admitted  free  <A  duty,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  jind 
skins. 

Cable  and  railways. — ^Few  changes  of  note  have  occurred  since  my 
last  annual  report,*  hut  one  of  importance  is  the  cable  that  now  inms 

■  See  CkimmercUl  Rflatione,  1899,  Vol.  I. 
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nloog  the  whole  Venezuelan  coast     It  b  operated  by  a  French  com- 
pany. 

No  new  railways  have  been  constmcted  in  the  pist  year. 
,  The  expected  eatablishmeDt  pf  an  American  bank  in  Caracas  has  not 
been  effected,  various  reasons  having  been  given  for  the  failure. 

Loms  GoLDSCHMiDT,  Conxul. 

La  Odatha,  January  26, 1901, 


1900. 

Attleles. 

■PackBKts. 

KM«. 

Poonds. 

1,261,715 

M,  311, 742 

344^  SM 

1.836,344 

1.10B.828 

t,780,7ia 

12,278,818 

84.  BM 

209,480 

6V9 

m.fai 

«),10a.l84 

Fijnign  earportatUm. 


Articles. 

P«*woi 

Kilo*. 

p™n*. 

'■ffiS 

12,712.078 

«io.a<8 

IJ.TA?" 

89. 180,  MB 

Articles. 

imporu. 

-     Eiport*. 

Kilos. 

PoundK. 

Ktkn. 

PoundH. 

UerchutdlK 

16,818,029 

HSra,«t7 
'  891816 

6,286,802 

ll,6M,m 



Total 

te,GM,G3S 

36,386,893 

6,286,802 

ALARACAIBO. 

Conditions  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  no  respect  satisfactory. 
The  long  civil  war  has  affected  commerce,  as  well  as  all  branches  of 
industry  and  husbandry. 

Under  the  excellent  administration  of  the  present  governor,  the 
finances  of  the  State  of  Zulia  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  neg- 
lected streets  and  public  buildings  are  l»eing  repaired  and  the  city 
of  Maracaibo  generally  placed  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  the  President  of  Venezuela,  has,  during  the 
sboH  time  of  his  incumbency,  done  much  to  restore  prosperity.  One 
of  his  acts,  commended  by  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Republic,  was  the  abolition  of  the  contract  in  I'egard  to  the  light- 
house on  Zapara  Island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo, 
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This  light-house  never  existed,  but  notwithstauding  thb  fact  heavy 
duties  Have  been  collected  for  many  years- 
President  Castro  has  also  abolished  the  contract  of  towage  and  buoy- 
age, which  was  obligatory  for  all  outward-bound  vessels,  and  also  the 
heavy  duty  levied  upon  all  merchandise  and  national  products  leaving 
the  port  of  Maracaibo.     This  was  a  serious  burden  on  aiiipping. 

Not  only  has  this  section  of  Venezuela  suffered  in  its  commerce  and 
industry  tnroiigh  civil  strife,  but  also  through  the  war  at  the  border 
line  of  Colombia.     I^peciaUy  is  this  true  of  the  State  of  Santander. 

The  commercial  losses  in  tne  interior  and  in  the  State  of  Santander 
iiave  been  great,  and  this  would  seem  to  prove  the  solid  standing  and 
integrity  of  those  commercial  houses  which  have  been  able  to  endure 
such  calamities. 

The  low  price  of  coffee,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  export  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  also  added  to  the  general  misfortune. 

In  former  reports,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
banking  institutions  in  this  country.  Money  is  very  scarce  here,  and 
banks  could  no  doubt  be  made  safe  and  profitable  investments.  By 
establishing  such  institutions,  our  bankers  would  not  only  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  Venezuela,  bat  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  part  of  Venezuela  is  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
Lands  for  such  purposes,  which  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  are  very 
costly,  can  be  had  here  at  a  nominal  price. 

Another  article  of  ^reat  demand — rubber — is  found  here  in  abund- 
ance and  of  good  quality,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come 
when  large  tracts  of  suitable  lands  will  be  planted  with  these  trees. 

Money  is  all  that  is  needed  in  Venezuela  to  develop  these  industries, 
and  those  who  contemplate  investing  capital  in  such  enterprises  may 
feel  assured  that  they  will  find  profitable  returns  here. 

I  inclose  statistics  showing  the  Venezuelan  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  Hamburg,  which  city  has  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Vea- 
ezuela. 

£.  H.  Plumacheb,  Cimsvl. 

Maracaibo,  October  ^,  1900. 


Ikdared  fxporU  from  the  ports  of  Vatemela  to  Hamburg  during  year  1899. 

Artlclts. 

Welglil. 

Value. 

AHlClO. 

Weight 

Value. 

G, 363.100 
Gt)70a 

■^» 

1,706 
2*;  190 

m',m 

iZ 

fiOcu. 
3SB,G00 

128.i00 

•^^ 

f-^ 

as 

128.400 

ooe.000 

6B.M0 

18;«W 
B,WO 

OUier  eablnel  woods 

l:^ 

Other  eiportablB   prod- 

JJS 

Koottbark«,«ndmedirftl 

S 

5,800 

Precloiu  Btooeg  (loose).. 

Im 

T  Ul 

2,163,503 

e,5W,8Z7 

4,888.141 
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Erjmrliijrom  thf  piirt  of  Hamburg  to  Vmemdan  port!  danru/ year  1S99. 


Rellned  mgar klloa. 

riira™ 

Kilt! kilo.. 

j*«" ao... 
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hcclolllen 

Cliamnigne butlltv.. 

BniTKlyiuid  liqiion,  heclo- 
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Mineral  iral«ra...bi>ttla. 

Halt klKw. 

Beans do... 

B«nneM>ed do... 

Potatoes do... 

Other  unicaltotal    prad- 

Dcts  ?:. siiu-. 

Barlei  and  barlev  flour. 

kilii 

BardlDni kilos. 

PrenrvUnah do... 

Sheep  and  goaX»  . . 


X,v. 


Preaervcd  meats . 
Buller 

EHraetofbee'f"! 


White  iVino".''.'.'. 
Prepared  paLntH. 


CaitoT  oil  and  other  oHi, 

ar.-'.v. 

"■•;S^: 

H!fe;:.""!: 

magneela. 

Tartaric  »dl do.... 

SiS5SS;;::.;::::S:;;- 

Drugs  and  chemical  pmd- 

....klloa.. 

12.100 
i.TW 
31,200 


U.AOO 
13,400 


5,727 

t.ita 

35.2aS 


Other  oils 

Canary  HeedH 


Woolen  mercbandUe, 
klloa 

Cotton  goods kllne. 

Cotton  and  linen  clotlilnE, 

kilo- 

Canvas  (or  Ball* klloa. 

lln  bleached  cloth  for  bags, 


Ta?SiSl^.V. 


Artificial  flowen. 

Lace  work 

HtocUnga. 


'  manolictured  goods. 


klloa 

Other  cordage . . 


Leaden  articles .. 


MathemalleallnKtr 


Weight,        Value. 
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KifKrrliifntm  the  port  0/  ITamlmrg  to  Venezuelan  port*  during  year  1899 — Continaed. 
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',:S 

« 

B.«gBge... mi™.. 

\o.m 

^■s 

ii 

1 

TBASE  IN  leOO. 


During  the  year  1900,  the  shipments  of  coffee  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  42,998,324  pounds,  at  an  invoice  value  of  ^,096,564.80 
United  States  gold.  The  quantity  forwarded  in  1899  was  42,477.551 
pounds,  to  the  value  of  $3,460,470.54  gold.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future, 
thi»  coffee  will  maintain  the  prices  in  the  market  that  its  quality 


HIDES  AND  BEIKS. 


The  export  of  hides  has  increased  40  per  cent,  the  total  being  756,464 
pounds,  at  an  invoice  value  of  $139,977.59  gold.  Merchante  dealing 
in  hides  and  skins  pay  more  attention  to  assorting  and  packing  than  in 
former  years. 

Skins  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  267,262 
pounds,  st  a  valuation  of  $66,987.80. 


BALSAM   OOPAIBA  AND   WOODS. 


About  the  same  amount  was  sent  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
unsettledpolitical  condition  of  the  country  has  interfered  with  this 
trade.    Trie  export  of  woods  has  remained  the  same. 


The  invoice  value  of  this  article  shows  382,479  pounds,  valued  st 
$47,219.68,  while  in  the  year  1899, 237,020  pounds,  valued  at  123,797.57, 
were  sent.    The  prices  for  cocoa  have  been  higher  than  last  year. 

ABPHALTDM. 

The  shipment  of  this  article  consists  only  of  samples,  at  a  valuation 
of  $109.10,  but  a  good  many  promoters  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  been  here  trying  to  buy  the  many  asphaltum  mines  situ- 
ated in  this  consular  district.  Up  to  date,  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  accomplished.  The  only  definite  sale  is  that  of  the  1a  Paz  mine 
of  Dr.  Pedro  Guzman  to  a  syndicate  of  old  standing  in  the  States.  The 
engineers  are  now  here  to  survey  the  route  of  the  railroad  which  will 
be  built  to  the  mines. 

E.  H.  Plumacheb,  (kmmd. 

Mabacaibo,  January  18, 1901.'  LiOOtjIc 
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SHippiNO  IK  leoo. 


I  incloBe  list  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steanuerH  and  Mailing  ves- 
sels during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1300: 

Fortj-eight  American  steamers  have  aiTi^ed  in  this  port,  i  British, 
14  Norwegian,  and  2  German  steamers.  Eight  warships  (steamers), 
under  the  Venezuelan  9^,  made  their  appearance^  but  no  foreign 
men-of-war  have  for  many  years  shown  their  colors  in  this  harbor. 

No  American  sailing  vessel  has  entered  the  port  during  the  last 
twelve  months;  in  former  years,  a  good  many  made  their  appearance. 

The  revolutionhascaused  a  decrease  in  the  numlier  of  sailing  vesaels 
under  foreign  flags  during  the  last  few  years.  Since  the  monopoly  in 
regard  to  tonnage  dues  has  been  abolished  it  is  expected  that  more 
foreign  sailing  vessels  will  come  to  this  port. 

River  and  lake  navigation  was  badly  crippled  by  political  troublcN  in 
Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

E.  H.  Pluhaciier,  C'oniui.. 

MaracaiBO,  January  17,  1901. 


ATTivaU  of  ressek  cUlhepoHof  Maracail^  from  Janway  1 
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Total  American  tonnitge,  36,450. 
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PUERTO  CABEULO. 

Exports  of  Piterlo  CaheUo  contiilar  dittrict  for  year  mded  June  30,  1900. 
[In  UnUed  States  currency]. 
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' 
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Puerto  Cabello,  Jmi^  30,  1900. 


Ldtheb  T.  Ellsworth, 

U.  S.  Congo], 
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ASIA, 


The  following  report  covers  the  year  ended  March  31,  liKW,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  the  official  Trade  and  Navigation  Report  for  the  sta- 
tistics contained  therein." 

The  trade  of  Aden  fluctuates  very  little,  and  i-emains  about  that 
shown  in  the  reports  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  past  year  shows  a 
decrease  of  trade  of  about  6  per  cent,  as  will  appear  from  this  table, 


Import.. 

Eiporli.. 

TouH™,,. 

18W-M 

in.  819. 805 
14,484,048 

m,m.m 

11,474,299 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports,  bat  it  is  mainly 
accounted  for  in  two  items— namely,  coffee  as  an  export,  and  grain  as 
an  import.  Owing  to  the  added  facilities  for  direct  shipment  of  coffee 
from  Hodeida  to  European  and  American  markets,  considerable  of  the 
'coffee  which  has  been  in  foraier  years  brought  to  Aden  will  this  year 
appear  in  the  Hodeida  returns.  Then  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
trade  has  also  been  diverted  from  Aden  to  Diibuti,  though  this  is  an 
inconsiderable  amount.  But  when  the  railroad  from  Djibuti  to  Harrar 
is  put  into  active  and  permanent  operation,  it  would  seem  but  natural 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Abys.sinian  trade  would  pass  through  that  port. 

The  shortage  in  the  grain  imports  is  due  to  better  crops  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  also  to  the  famine  which  prevails  in  India,  wBence  moat  of 
the  grain  comes. 

The  plague  affected  Aden  considerably,  but  that  only  began  the  last 
of  February,  and  the  result  does  not  appear  in  this  report. 


BXFOBTS. 


The  staple  articles  of  export  are  Mocha  coffee  and  sheep  and  ^oat 
skins.  Of  minor  impoi-tance  are  gum  arabic,  intsins,  hides,  ivory,  civet, 
and  shells.  For  years,  Aden  was  noted  as  the  place  of  exportation  of 
Mocha  coffee,  but  to-day  the  skin  trade  is  equal  to  that  of  coffee  in 
value  and  of  far  greater  importance  to  America. 

The  articles  miich  have  been  exported  to  the  United  Slates  and 

1,1  ,ri   Goo»^lc 
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their  vftluc  during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1899  and  1!>00,  appear 
in  the  table  below: 


-    «.e76 

110,484 

'"''r'if 

s^^SSS"^*"'-- 

I1.415.0U 

i.na,6i2 

ToUl 

2.03*.  7R6  1 

I  771460 

The  trade  in  skino,  while  there  have  l)een  fewer  arrivals,  ha«  been 
quite  active.     The  total  export  of  ijheep  and  goat  skitie  for  two  years 


During  the  year  1891t-1900,  the  United  States  i-eceived  3,405.074 
skins  at  a  declared  valuation  of  H,381»,542,  which  were  invoiced  direct 
through  this  oonsulate. 


The  trade  in  coffee  haii  not  boon  at  all  brisk,  notwithstanding  the 
crop  was  more  than  20  per  cent  below  that  of  the  j'ear  previous. 
With  America,  it  has  been  growing  lesa  for  a  number  of  yeara,  and 
the  last  year  has  shown  quite  a  falling  off  over  any  preceiling  year. 
Of  the  entire  exportation  America  gets  direct  about  one-nrtn,  or 
f352.84«  out  of  a  total  export  of  $1,724,049.  France  takes  the  largest 
quantity;  the  United  States  ranks  second,  and  the  United  KiDgdom 
tiiird  in  the  list  of  buyers  of  Mocha  coffee. 


The  imports,  exclusive  of  Government  merchandise  and  treasure, 
and  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  appear  in  the  followin;g  table: 


r-ountriw. 

v..„.. 

a,«„.rt«.. 

Value. 

I1,«0S,^ 
1,7S8,3K1 

11 

46.  «B 

488,549 

COTTON    FABRICS. 


These  are  by  far  tlie  most  important  articles  of  import,  and  for  the 
time  being,  the  only  line  that  offers  inducements  to  expand  trade.  X^wt 
year,  they  constituted  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  import  trac^ 
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These  fabrics  naturally  diride  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 

fray  or  unbleached,  white  or  bleached,  and  colored,  dyed,  or  printed, 
he  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  from  each  country  for  the 
year  covered  in  this  report: 


■    a—          1  sas 

India. 

£SS.- 

other 
cnuntrles. 

T.,^1. 

IE;;:;;;;;;:;;:;:;;;; 

Yard: 

S»,8a8,8e0 

18.0W 

ranta. 

!:S:a 

G,Sie,7K 

Yardi. 
1,018.882 

275,554 

Yardt. 
44.33g.4M 
S,  893,017 
S,gM,7« 

Total 

a.m.m 

1S.1S1,<X» 

b,m.tv, 

l,72O,0J7 

M,B0fl,2« 

This  gives  an  increase  of  14,000,000  yards  over  the  previous  year, 
the  greatest  inci-eaae  being  in  gray— 10,000,000  yards.  These  fabrics 
constitute  the  principal  material  for  wearing  apparel  of  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  Arabia  and  northeast  Africa,  and  must  continue  to  develop 
as  trade  is  pushed  further  among  these  wilds.  Qur  manufactories  have 
hit  on  just  what  pleases  the  native  mind  in  unbleached  jeans,  sheetings, 
drills,  and  shirtings,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  increasing  trade 
in  these  particular  varieties.  But  the  other  kinds  of  unbleached  have 
not  vet  been  captured  by  the  American  manufacturer;  these  are  sup- 
plied entirely  by  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  other  two  classes.  The 
UDclaasified  cotton  fabrics,  such  aa  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece,  etc., 
amounted  to  ^9,021. 

Cotton  yams  amounting  to  $378,272  were  imported  from  European 
coaatrifis. 


KEB08ENB. 


Another  important  article  of  import  is  kerosene,  which  some  years 
ago  was  supplied  entirely  by  America,  but  has  of  late  been  brought 
from  Euusia,  owing  to  its  cheapness. 

This  table  shows  amounta,  in  gallons,  furnished  by  each  country  in 
the  years  indicated: 
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18B5. 
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18BS. 

.„. 
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United  Blstea 

5a,a» 

■ss 

ITO.SM 

2»,eoo 
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DXTTAILS  OF  UNITED   STATES  TBADE. 

ImporU  from  ike  VniUd  SlaUt  for  the  yean  ended  March  31,  I 
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2,^ 
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ToM  trade  wUh  IM  VnUed  Slalet. 


ImporU. 

Eiporta. 

Tolal. 

".;ffi:Sl 

OnSTOHS    DUTIES. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  customs  duties  since  my  foi  mer  report, 
the  port  1-emaining  practically  a  free  one  except  for  liquors,  wines, 
tobacco,  etc. 


The  past  year  has  seen  the  British  pound  sterling  made  the  princi- 
pal standard  coin;  but  the  rupee  is  the  circulating  medium  at  15 
rupees  to  the  pound,  this  rate  being  established  by  Uie  Government. 
The  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  which  is  used  in  Aden  and  Red  Sea  ports, 
fluctuates  in  value  considerably.     To-day,  it  is  worth  about  45  cents. 

COMMUNICATION. 

No  new  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  freight  have  been 
established.  Shipping  facilities  are  good  and  entire^'  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  porL 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
have  entered  and  cleared  in  the  past  two  years: 


l)Biwrlpllon. 

im-im. 

im-iaco. 

i  Number. 

Tonn«e 

Number. 

TouMge. 

Entered: 

' 

^« 

1,2« 

Total 

2.92! 

2,6SS,8» 

2.911 

2,620.571 

Cleaied: 

i,^.W6 

1,22S 

2,B71.W! 

1 

There  are  no  official  returns  for  the  following  three  months,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  be  much  below  the  average  in  trade,  owing 
to  the  plague  in  Aden. 

E.  S.  Cunningham,  Chn^. 

Aden,  Nove»Aer  2,  1900. 
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BBITISII  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

Abnormal  cooditione  have  affected  the  trade  in  India  during  the  last 
year,  Rowing  out  of  the  great  famine  that  covered  such  a  large  area 
m  the  Bombay  presidency,  the  central  and  northwest  provinces,  and 
the  Punjab.  Until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  course  of  trade  was 
ou  the  whole  prosperous  and  promising,  although  the  cotton  manufac- 
turiug  industry  in  Boinbay  seemed  to  be  reaching  a  critical  at^^, 
owing  to  competition  of  Japanese  mills  and  high  prices  of  cotton. 
But  tne  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  outbreak  of  famine  in 
September  and  a  more  or  less  complete  failure  of  the  southwest  mon- 
soon over  large  areas  of  central  ana  western  India  and  the  Punjab;  and 
conditions  grew  rapidly  worse  when  the  winter  rains  failed,  except  in 
northern  India,  as  completely  as  the  southwest  monsoon.  Still,  trade 
had  been  so  active  before  tlie  famine  began  and  the  public  were  so  well 
prepared  for  it  that  the  strain  was  not  so  great  as  it  had  been  in  1896-97, 
and  the  rate  of  discount  never  rose  to  a  point  approximating  the  high 
rate  attained  in  that  season;  and  the  volume  of  trade  was  larger  than 
in  1898-99.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  if  the  autumn  rainfall  had  been  ordi- 
narily good  in  quantity  and  distribution,  the  excess  would  ha\-o  been 
very  large.  Considering  the  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
tiTide  of  last  year  exceeded  the  large  trade  of  the  year  that  preceded 
it  by  1  per  cent,  as  the  figures  below  will  show: 
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Much  of  this  considerable  trade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  Europe  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition  during  the  year,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices,  following  equally  prosperous  conditions  during 
the  year  1898.  Tartly,  also,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  easy  situation  ol 
the  money  market  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  steadiness  of 
exchange  throughout. 

The  ralue  of  imported  merchandise  the  last  two  yeai-s  was  as  follows: 

1898-99 J218,817,091 

1899-1900 226,227,964 

The  trade  of  the  year  was  3.4  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  1898-99, 
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The  principal  articles  imported  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  their  values  are  stated  below: 
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which  articks  are  grouped  in  the  Government  ac«ounte: 
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The  trade  in  sngar  calls  for  notice,  in  view  of  the  large  decrease  in 
imports  from  Austria- Hungary  and  Germany,  on  account  of  the  duty 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  the  bounty 
given  bjy  those  countries  on  the  exportation  of  oeet  sugar. 

The  figures  below  show  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  trade  in  the  last  three  years: 
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HARDWARE    AND   CUTLERY. 


Below  are  figures  giving  the  impottM  of  hardware  and  cutlery  in 
the  last  three  years: 
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The  ^reateflt  expaDsion  was  in  articleo  received  from  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, and  Germany,  but  still  about  three-fourths  of  the  trade  was  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 


IRON  AND   STEEL. 


The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  laat  three  years  were  as 
follows: 
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None  of  the  decline  in  iron  and  steel- was  in  importid  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  these  having  increased,  while  there  was  a  considerable  decline 
in  those  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

It  is  g^ratif  ving  to  note  that  the  competition  of  the  United  States  in 
the  supply  of  steel  has  increased,  the  1,740  tons  which  were  imported 
in  1898-St9  having  become  6.317  ton.s  last  year,  and  I  am  informed  that 
a  lar^e  contract  for  steel  rails  has  i-ecently  been  awarded  an  American 
firm  by  one  of  the  most  important  railway  companies  in  India. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

The  small  decline  in  luilway  material  may  be  ascribed  to  the  diflG- 
culty  in  obtaining  the  execution  of  orders  in  British  workshops,  which 
were  occupied  much  beyond  their  capacity.  The  reduction  was  in 
rails  and  sreepere.  In  carriages,  there  was  a  laige  increase,  more  than 
fiO  per  cent,  necessitated  by  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  lines  for 
more  rolling  stock.  I  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our  manufac- 
turers of  railway  material  to  this  market  for  their  products,  for  there 
13  still  an  urgent  demand  for  more  rolling  stock  and  materials  of  all 
kindH,  and  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  supply  them  promptly. 

MACHINERY   AND   MILLWORK. 

The  importation  of  machinery  and  millwork  reached  a  value  of  only 
$8,131,0i)8  last  year,  this  being  about  17  per  cent  below  that  of  tiie 
preceding  year.  The  reduction  is  most  marked  in  Bombay,  where  the 
importations  of  the  preceding  year  were  unusually  large.  The  depres- 
sion in  the  cotton-mill  industry  there  also  prevented  the  purchase  of 
more  machinery. 

MINERAL   OIL. 

There  has  beeh  great  contraction  in  the  trade  in  American  oil,  under 
the  stress  of  competition  with  Russian  oil.     The  ^4,000.000  gallons 
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imported  iu  1897-98  were  reduced  to  21,000,000  id  1898-99,  and  last 
year  there  was  a  further  fall  to  12,750,000  gallons,  l^iit  a  large  quantity 
had  been  caiTied  over  from  the  preceding  year.  liust^ian  oil,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  from  50,600,000  to  50,800,000  and  last  year  to 
57,600,000  gallons,  being  almost  five  to  one  of  American  oil.  Sumatra 
oil,  which  seemed  to  promise  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
Indian  market,  has  disappeared  from  it. 

COrrON    FABRICS. 

During  the  la^t  two  years,  the  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  h&a  been  active, 
owing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  trade,  which  afiFected  Lancashire 
in  particular  so  greatly  that  such  good  times  have  not  been  known  to 
mill  owners  there  for  twenty  years.  The  imports  in  1898-99  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  precedmg  year,  and  last  year's  imports  were 
agam  larger  than  those  of  1898-99. 

The  impoits  of  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 
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PBDJCIPAL  VARIETIES   OF   GOODS   IMPOKTED. 

The  principal  varieties  of  ^oods  under  each  of  the  three  great  classes, 
and  the  quantity  of  each  variety  imported,  are  stated  below  in  millions 
of  yards; 
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The  extent  to  which  the^e  goods  are  supplied  from  Eogland  is  indi- 
cated below: 
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The  aggregate  value  of  importe  of  cotton  yams  and  woven  and  other 
goods  the  last  two  years  is  given  below: 
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From  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  India  presents  an  immense 
market  for  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  comes 
from  England.  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  this  opening  for  their  products^  and  still  believe  that  with 
well-considered  efforts  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  goods  required, 
with  competent  salesmen  carrying  samples,  they  would  secure  a  fair 
share  of  tne  business.  There  is  now  a  direct  line  of  steamships  run- 
ning between  New  York  and  Calcutta,  which  is  the  great  distributing 
point,  so  that  it  should  not  cost  much  more  to  land  goods  here  from 
New  York  than  from  London  or  Liverpool. 

Of  other  manufactured  goods  imported,  the  following  arc  the  most 
important: 
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The  principal  imports,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  in  the  last  two 
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BtCrcLES. 


While  bicycles  are  not  especially  named,  being  imported  under  the 
head  of  carriae^es  and  carts,  there  is  an  increasing  use  and  demand  for 
the  better  quiuitie^  among  Europeans  and  for  the  dieaper  among  the 
native  population. 

AMEBICAN   CI6AKETTE8. 

Cigarettes  made  in  the  United  States  are  being  extensiveij  imported 
for  native  smokers  and  are  greatly  in  evidence  m  and  about  Calcutta 
and  other  large  towns,  where  they  are  beginning  to  supersede  the 
unclean  and  unsavory  compounds  smoked  in  the  cheap  native  hookahs. 

GENERAL   DI8THIBUTION   OF  THE   IMPOBT  TRADE. 

The  import  trade  was  distributed  among  the  several  countries  of 
origin  as  follows: 
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It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  United  Kingdom  got  68.9 
per  cent  of  the  trade  in  1899-1900  and  the  United  States  only  1.7,  being 
the  lowest  in  the  list  except  France. 

EXPORTS. 

While  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  increased  by  3.4  per 
cent,  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  declined  in  almost  the  same 
ratio.  The  contraction  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  rice, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  oil  seeds,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  a  failure  of  the 
crops. 

The  export  trade  is  indicated  by  the  figures  appended: 


The  prini-ipal  articles  in  the  trade,  and  their  values,  arc  enuQierated 
n  the  following  list: 
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COFFEE. 
The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  last  two  yeara  were: 
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The  coffee  crop  has  beeo  gradually  decreasing  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recovery,  unless  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable failure  of  tne  crops  in  Brazil,  which  now  controls  the  market. 


There  has  been  a  notable  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rice  exported, 
on  account  of  the  large  amounts  required  in  tne  famine  districts.  The 
exports  of  the  last  two  years  are  stat«d  below: 


The  har\'est  of  wheat  in  1899  was  deficient  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind, 
in  the  central  provinces,  and  in  the  native  utates  of  t-entral  India.  The 
export  trade  therefore  fell  away  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  as 
the  famine  became  assured  it  ended  in  a  collapse.  The  figures  below 
show  the  exports  in  the  last  two  years: 
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While  not  more  than  half  of  the  rice  exported  from  India  i,s  taken 
in  Europe,  this  represents  pi-actically  the  whole  market  for  Indian 
wheat,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  about  half  of  the  whole,  so  that  the 
exports  from  India  come  in  direct  competition  with  those  from  the 
United  States. 


The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  tea  from  India  during  the 
last  two  years: 
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In  the  seven  yeara  8ince  the  closing  of  the  mints,  exports  of  tea 
have  increased  by  as  much  as  39  per  cent,  but  prices  are  not  now  sat- 
isfactory. Production  has  increased  too  fast  and  consumption  is  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  capture  new  markets 
and  to  develop  those  already  acquired. 

The  exports  to  the  Uutted  States  from  India  have  nearly  doubled  in 
the  last  year,  compared  with  the  preceding  one.  and  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  develop  the  trade  in  America. 


The  meagemeas  of  cotton  crop  is  reflected  in  the  exporte,  which 
were  relatively  small.  The  figures  below  give  the  exports  for  the  last 
two  vears: 
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In  view  of  the  two  consecutive  large  crops  in  the  United  States,  there 
was  a  tendency  ou  the  Continent  to  buy  American  cotton  rather  than 
the  Indian  cotton,  the  price  of  which  had  risen  owing  to  the  deficient 
crop.  To  the  Continent,  the  exports  were  on  a  very  reduced  scale  and 
to  tne  United  Kingdom  they  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  ceasing  alto- 
gether, the  American  cotton  being  preferred. 

HIDES   AND  SKINS. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  this  trade  bear  striking  testimony  to 
the  deplorable  effects  of  the  famine.  The  figures  b^ow  show  the 
exports  of  the  last  three  years: 
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The  exports  of  jute  have  been  on  a  limited  scale  for  the  last  two 
years,  owing  partly  to  restricted  crops  and  partly  to  the  increasing 
diversion  oi  the  raw  material  into  the  mills  in  and  around  Calcutta, 
for  local  manufacture.    The  exports  for  the  Ust  three  years  were: 
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This  trade  has  flourished  remarkably;  the  unprecedented  export 
value  attained  in  1898-i)9  (*2,6e3,(X)0)  having  risen  to  $2,840,000  last 
year.  The  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  have  more  than  doubled  in  two 
years,  and  the  exporte  of  Burma  petroleum  also  were  nearly  double 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 


CAODTOHOCC. 


The  active  demand  all  over  the  world  for  India  rubber  is  indicated 
by  the  inci'eased  trade  in  caoutchouc,  which  for  many  \'ears  was  in  a 
stationary  condition.  For  wheel  tires,  for  machinery,  for  railways, 
and  for  numerous  industrial  purposes,  the  demand  exceeds  the  yupply. 


The  exporte  from  Calcutta  last  year  were  on  an  extremely  low  scale, 
falling  to  a  level  far  below  the  reduced  exports  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  crop  was  restricted  both  in  Ben^l  and  Madi-as,  but  the 
competition  of  the  artiticial  dye  is  now  clearly  visible  in  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  very  low  rate  of  pricea, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  area  sown  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh,  under  the  diHcouragement  of  low  prices. 
The  figures  below  show  the  exports  for  the  last  two  years. 
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The  following  figures  indicate  the  value  of  the  principal  classes  of 
manufactures  exported  in  the  last  two  years: 
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JUTE  GOODS. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  jute  goods  trade, 
which  rose  from  *18,50O,0O0  in  1898-i)9  to  over  $2O,UO0,0OO  last  year, 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  due  partly  to  an  increase  of  the  export  of 
cloth  and  to  an  advance  in  price.  The  demand  for  gunny  cloth, 
especially  from  the  United  Stetew  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
are  the  largest  consumers,  has  increased  I'apidly  and  without  inteiTup- 
tion  since  1890.  -      -iiilr 
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OENEKAL   DISTRIBUTION   OP  THE   EXPORT   TRADE. 

The  exports  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures  in  the  last  two 
jeant  were  diatributed  among  the  principal  countries  in  the  ratios 
stated  below: 
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While  the  United  'States  had  but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  import  trade 
and  was  next  to  the  la^t  in  the  list,  it  had  7.2  per  cent  of  me  export 
trade  and  was  third  in  the  list.  The  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  jute  and  jute  manufactures,  hides  and  skins,  indigo,  and  tea. 

The  ti-ade  of  India  with  the  world,  in  merchandise  imported  and 
exported,  was  distributed  in  the  last  two  years  as  follows: 
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Below  are  given  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  that  entered  from  and  cleared  to 
foreign  countries: 
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The  steamer  tonnage  was  91.2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  total 
number  of  steamei's  which  entered  and  cleared  was  4,815  and  the  aggre- 
gate burden  was  7,870,746  tons,  the  avemge  tonnage  of  each  steamer 
being  1,635  tons.  The  entrances  from  and  clearances  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  :J,35.S,332  tons,  being  27  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 
The  vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  ports  of  India  for  the  most  part 
fly  the  British  flag,  the  tonni^  under  that  standard  representing  81 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  number  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags  which  entered  and  left 
India  last  year  was  1,272,  their  burden  aggregating  1,336,620  tons. 
The  number  flying  the  principal  fl^s  was: 
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It  is  humiliatin]^  to  &  patriotic  American  to  have  to  report  that  none 
were  under  the  Utara  and  Stripes,  though  there  in  a  Urge  trade  with 
the  Unit«d  States. 


The  only  change  in  the  tariff  was  the  removal  of  the  proviso  which 
restricted  the  exemption  from  duty  on  machinery  to  machinery 
imported  for  certain  Bpecified  purposes.  AH  machinery  is  now  exempt 
without  reference  to  the  purpotje  for  which  it  is  imported, 

THE   UOLU   STANDARD. 

In  April  last  I  made  a  refwrt  on  "The  Gold  Standard  in  British 
India,"'  in  which  I  gave  a  historv  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  on  this  question  in  the  Inst  seven  yi?ars,  and  of  its  bnal 
adoption  last  September,  and  showed  its  effects  on  trade.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  as  an  important  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
India. 

There  are  no  reliable  data  of  the  trade  during  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1900,  but  it  is  safe  to  ajjsume  that  it  continued  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  year. 

lliis  report  is  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at  32  cents. 
R.  F,  Patterson, 

OoTund- General. 

Calcutta,  S^tenihcr  18,  1900. 


BOMBAY. 

In  September,  1896,  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in  epidemic  form. 
Since  that  time,  this  great  Asiatic  scourge  has  remained  a  persistent 
visitor,  not  only  in  mmbay  but  quite  generally  over  India.  The 
trained  enet^  and  the  resources  of  the  government  have  been  brought 
to  combat  this  evil,  yet  each  season  it  renews  ita  force  with  a  virulence 
that  soi-ely  tries  the  patience  of  this  unmurmuring  people.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  over  59,000  lives  in  tho  city,  and  320,000  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bomlmy,  according  to  official  report,  have  succurnbed  to  this 
disease.  During  the  season  just  ended,  we  havepassed  through  a  severe 
epidemic  of  smallpox  and  one  of  cholera.  These  diseases  were  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  caused  great  loss  of  life  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts. Many  missionaries  who  had  been  ovci-worked  by  the  famine 
burdens  were  especial  sufferers. 

The  Indian  famine  of  18I'9-1900  has  been  the  most  severe,  in  the 
area  affected,  known  to  British  rule  in  India.  It  has  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  local  and  general  governments,  placed  a  terrible  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  officials,  disorganized  finances  and  made  a  per- 
petual appeal  to  humanity.  The  famine  area  lies  in  the  western  half 
of  India  and  extends  from  the  native  state  of  JVIysore  to  the  Punjab. 
It  embraces  400,000  square  miles,  populated  by  60,000,000  people. 
The  famine  has  affected  the  entire  populace  of  India.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  loss  to  crops  is  15,000,000  sterling,  plus  some  millions'  worth 

'  See  Consular  Reports  No.  238  (Julv,  IBOO);  Advance  Sheete  No. ~;p^,)o|c 
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of  cattle.  It  has  touched  many  who  had  never  before  known  calamity, 
namely,  inhabitants  of  the  native  states,  the  hill  people,  and  the  wan- 
dering tribes, .while  cholera,  fever,  and  dysentery  have  followed  in  its 
train.  The  excessive  death  total  is  estimated  to  be  about  750,000  in 
British  India.  Lord  Curzon,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  vice-reeal 
council,  said  that  a  half  million  of  these  deaths  were  fairly  attributable 
to  famine  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  the  shock- 
ing loss  from  famine  in  the  native  states.  The  number  of  orphans, 
waifs,  deserted  women,  and  wrecks  of  humanity  left  in  the  wake  of 
the  famine  are  legions,  and  create  a  heavy  demand  upon  charity  and 
the  responsibilities  of  government.  At  the  height  of  the  famine, 
6,250,000  were  supported  on  government  relief  works,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  was  ever  oefore  in  the  history  of  man  maintained  by  any  state. 
It  is  reckoned  that  the  famine  has  cost  the  governmentover  J.,000  lakhs* 
of  rupees  ($32,600,000).  A  sum  of  250  lakhs  of  rupees  ($8,125,000) 
has  been  advanced  to  cultivators  and  many  lakhs  of  rupees  of  land 
revenue  bos  been  remitted,  and  350  lakhs  of  rupees  ($11,375,000)  has 
been  lent  to  native  states. 

The  various  famine  relief  committees  representing  British  and 
American  charity  have  distributed  very  large  sums  or  money.  The 
Christian  Herald  Committee,  and  the  Americo-Indian  Famine  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  New  York, 
have  mitigated  much  distress  and  saved  many  Uvea  imperiled  by  the 
famine  by  means  of  free  gifts  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  money,  corn, 
and  blankets,  sent  by  the  generous-hearted  people  of  America.  One 
of  the  bright  spots  in  this  appalling  struggle  has  been  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  their  noble  work  of  relieving 
famine  distress,  and  I  write  it  with  pride  and  reverence  that  **Many 
of  them  are  Americans." 

It  is  curious  that  the  famine  in  India  has  not  had  the  prejudicial 
effects  upon  trade  that  were  everywhere  predicted.  Exporters  report 
that  trade  has  kept  up  wonderfully  well.  Probably  one  cause  la  that 
the  districts  whlcn  have  suffered  most  are  always  poor  and  backward. 
They  neither  contribute  very  largely  to  the  revenue,  nor  are  they 
heavy  pui-chasers  of  foreign  commodities.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  Bombay  ana  Gujarat.  But  speaking  broadly,  the  fact  is 
so.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  the  famine  nas  been  confined  to 
the  very  poorest^  who  never  buy  much  of  foreign  goods,  and  that  the 
classes  who  do  buy  foreign  goods  have  not  been  so  much  affected  as 
might  have  been  expected.  However  the  facts  may  be,  the  falling  off 
in  Indian  trade  was  by  no  means  what  was  generally  expected. 

SBA-BO^E   TRADE. 

The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  port  of  Bombay  for 
year  1899-1900  amounted  to  $344,342,470,  against  $335,187,400  in 
1808-99,  showing  an  improvement  of  nearly  $9,155,070,  or  2. 7  per  cent. 
The  increase  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
improvement  of  the  former  year,  notwitht^tanding  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  plague  and  of  the  severe  famine. 

Imports. — The  value  of  merchandise  imported  amounted  to  $87,547,- 
185,  against  $85,467,880  in  1898-99,  which  is  3.91  per  cent  better  than 

'  One  lakh  equals  100,000  rupees;  I  rupee  equals  about  32i  cente,  TJnited  States 
currency.  .Tt)0*^lc 
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last  year,  and  in  likewise  an  improvement  over  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  The  itemaunderwnich  the  largest  increase  is  recorded  are 
raw  cotton,  cotton  eoods,  grain  and  pulse,  and  jewelry.  The  heavy 
imports  in  ^rain  and  pulse  and  in  raw  cotton  are  an  indication  of  the 
complete  faUure  of  the  crops,  and  the  total  increase  does  not  of  course 
indicate  any  condition  of  prosperity.  The  following  articles  show 
large  decreases:  Dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  unmanufactured  ivory, 
machinery  and  millwork,  metal^t,  oils,  raw  silk,  and  refined  sugar. 
These  generally  reflect  the  depression  caused  by  famine,  though  ofiier 
causes  also  affected  the  import  of  mill  machinery. 

Exchange  with  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  1  rupee=ls.  4d. 
sterling,  the  variation  during  the  year  being  less  than  1  mrthing. 

Foreign  inercJunuiwe  exportn. — The  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign 
merchandise  amounted  to  $8,230,870,  against  $8,445,266  in  1898-99, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $214,396,  or  2i  per  cent.  This  trade  has  been 
gradually  declining  for  some  yearn,  and  the  diminution  was  intensified 
m  the  present  year  by  famine. 

Indiaii  produce. — The  value  of  Indian  produce  exported  amounted 
to  192,451,345  against  $108,014,696  in  1898-99,  showing  a  decline  of 
$5,563,351,  or  more  than  14  per  cent,  mainly  attributable  to  decreased 
shipments  of  raw  cotton  ana  grain  and  pulse  (chiefly  wheat),  due  to 
causes  already  referred  to.  'tae  impoi-ts  of  treasure  were  valued  at 
$48,797,562,  against  $45,845,303,  and  the  exports  at  $24,814,532  against 
$21,221,189  in  1898-99. 

UIPORTS   OF   MEBCHAMDI8E. 

The  following  statement  shows  important  articles  in  the  import  trade 
at  the  port  of  Bombay  during  the  year  1899-1900,  compared  with 

1898-99: 
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Anivude,  Ivoing  {lyirnea), — ^Though  398  more  horses  were  imported, 
their  value  was  nearly  1^  lakhs  (H8,750)  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
About  two-thirds  or  90,000  rupees  ($29,250)  of  the  decrease  was  in  the 
value  of  English  horses,  showing  the  effect  of  plague  and  famine  on 
the  pui-ses  of  Indian  princes  and  others.  The  number  of  horses  im- 
ported from  Persia  increased,  but  the  imports  from  Arabia  fell  off  by 
one-third.  There  was  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  Australian 
horses  brought  in,  but  there  were  few  highly  valuable  animals  among 
them,  and  the  Queensland  horses  were  of  a  lower  average  value  than 
those  from  New  South  Wales,  which  they  replaced  to  some  extent. 

Appard. — The  ri«e  of  nearly  3i  lakhs  ($113,750) — excluding  boots 
and  shoes— indicates  that  the  greatdecrease  in  1896-97  is  being  st«adily 
made  up.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  an  increase  of 
over  ft  lakh  ($32,500);  Austria-Hungary  antf  Germanv  between  them 
show  a  rise  of  4  lakhs  ($130,000),  chiefly  owing  to  a  Targe  increase  in 
the  importation  of  Turkish  caps,  caused  by  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of 

Sices  because  of  a  combination  among  the  manufacturers  in  Austria- 
ungary,  which  monopolizes  the  trade.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
about  rupees  39,000  ($12,675)  from  Russia  and  of  over  2  lakhs  ($65,000) 
from  Japan.  The  heavy  drop  in  Japanese  goods  was  partly  due  to  a 
rise  in  prices,  owing  to  large  shipments  of  Japanese  go<Hl8  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  which  also  affected  the  exports  from  France  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  a  lakh  ($16,250). 

Boot«  and  «^.«*«.— These  show  an  increase  of  about  a  kkh  ($32,500). 
The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  shows  a  rise  of  91,000 
rupees  ($29,575).  The  preference  for  cheap  English  boots  and  shoes 
over  the  native-made  article  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  presidency, 

Carriages. — The  trade  in  these  shows  an  advance  of  67,459  rupees 
($21,924)  in  spite  of  a  drop  of  about  a  lakh  ($32,500)  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Bel^um.  The  trade  with  the  United  States, 
which  showed  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  previous  year,  has  fallen  by 
nearly  50  per  cent,  a  decrease  due  to  the  overimportation  of  bicycles 
and  the  check  in  the  demand  for  them.     The  inciea.se  of  over  IJ  lakhs 
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^48,750)  in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  importation  of  secondhand  English  carriages,  which  find  a  ready 
sale  in  this  country.    The  total  value  is  the  largest  during  the  last  five 

—The  importa  for  the  last  two  years  were: 
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The  imports  show  an  increase  of  about  a  lakh  ($32,600).  They  were 
larger  than  any  of  the  previous  four  years,  and  show  the  demand  for 
cheap  and  often  worthless  watches,  mostly  of  Swiss  manufacture. 
The  state  of  the  trade,  in  which  an  increase  would  not  be  expected  in 
a  year  of  famine,  depends  largely  upon  the  stocks  held  at  the  place  of 
manufacture. 

Cotton,  raw. — The  exceptional  rise  of  140,753  hundredweight,  of  the 
value  of  34,55,222  rupees  (*l,022,94r),  in  imports  of  cotton  indicates  how 
severe  the  failure  of  the  Indian  crop  was  and  to  what  extent,  in  spite 
of  the  high  prices  ruling  in  Europe,  the  Indian  mills  were  forced  to  pur- 
chaso  foreign  cotton  in  order  to  continue  working  and  to  meet  contracts. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  enormously  increased,  the 
total  being  97,645  hundredweight,  or  more  than  the  combined  total  of 
the  four  preceding  years.  The  ^adual  expansion  in  the  imports  of 
American  cotton  from  England  is  due,  in  addition  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  this  year,  to  the  facilities  of  transport  and  financingwhicb 
the  English  ti'ade  enjoys.  One  special  feature  of  the  import  was  the 
large  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  taken — to  the  value  of  10,17,329  rupees 
«382,458)— an  advance  of  about  8i  lakhs  (t268,125)  over  last  vear. 
This  preference  for  the  long-staple  article  seems  to  be  due,  firstlv,  to 
the  high  prices  of  English  cotton  piece  goods  of  the  medium  and  high 
qualities,  which  made  the  prices  of  similar  goods  locally  produced 
more  remunerative,  and,  secondly,  as  the  famine  reduced  the  (capacity 
of  the  Indian  Ryot  to  buy  the  coarse  cloths  generally  produced  here, 
such  of  the  mills  as  could  produce  finer  yam  and  a  better  quality  of 
cloth  occupied  themselves  in  so  doing. 

Cotton  tiowt  and  yam. — The  increase  of  over  \\  lakhs  in  a  year  like 
the  present  shows  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  local  mills  to  weave 
from  the  finer  English  yarns  and  to  thus  compete  with  English  piece 
goods.  Stocks  were  also  particularly  low  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year. 

T he  importv  of  gray,  white,  and  col^tred  goods. — Grays  show  a  decrease 
of  2,465,619  yar<fcin  quantity,  though  the  value  has  increased  over  last 
year  by  about  8J  lakhs  ($284,375^.  This  is  partly  due  to  high  prices 
ruling  at  home  and  partly  to  India  preferring  to  take  better  classes  of 
goods.  Thei-e  is  a  drop  of  about  2  lakhs  (165,000),  or  nearly  30  per 
cent  in  gray  T  cloths,  which  is  accounted  for  by  direct  Bhipmenta  to 
the  Persian  ports.  Jaconets  and  madapoliams  were  overdone  last  year, 
and  therefore  show  a  small  decline.  All  other  descriptions  show  an 
increase  in  values. 

Whites  show  a  watisfactorj-  inc:t>:L^n  of  a  little  over  14  lakhs  ($455,000). 
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During  the  year,  there  was  a  good  demaDd  for  low  aad  medium  white 
goods,  eapecially  for  Nainsooks,  which  alone  show  a  rise  of  over  5^ 
takhs  («178,850). 

In  colored  goods,  the  increaae  of  nearly  44  lakhs  ($1,430,000),  includ- 
ing printed  handkerchiefs,  makes  the  last  year  one  of  the  best  during 
the  last  decade.  Printers  and  dyers  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
have  been  cheapening  processes  of  manufacture,  and  instead  of  ufiing 
the  old  Turkey-i-ed  color,  are  using  cheap  alizarine  and  other  dyes. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  Deen  and  are  ousting  native  dved 
and  printed  goods. 

Dy^/ng  and  tanning  materials. — There  has  been  a  very  heavy 
decrease — nearly  15^  lakhs  (^^4,000) — under  this  heading.  The  drop 
in  the  alizarine  and  aniline  dyes  is  about  15,40,000  rupees  (S500,500), 
or  30  per  cent.  Thisisduepartlvto  the  lar^e  imports  of  last  year,  but 
mainly  to  famine  affecting  toe  whole  country  ana  entirely  stopping  the 
dyeing  of  yarn  for  the  hand-loom  weavers  as  well  aa  the  dyeing  of  cloth 
in  the  local  mills.  Two  large  importers  of  lump  alizarine  have  had  to 
sell  their  shipments  since  November,  1899,  owmg  to  their  goods  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  strength.  Cochineal  hsa  also  dropped  to 
the  extent  of  68,525  rupees  (122,270).  Saffron,  though  it  has  decreased 
in  quantity,  shows  an  improvement  in  value  to  the  extent  of  32,297 
rupees  ($10,497).  This  is  ejiplained  partly  by  high  prices  and  partly 
by  the  absence  of  imports  of  what  is  called  "  gi-asa  saffron,"  the  lowest 
quality  used  in  dyeing.  The  increase  is  mamly  due  to  imports  from 
France,  through  which  country  the. Spanish  production  is  generally 
exported. 

Eartltemcare  amd porceUiln. — This  article  shows  an  increase  of  over 
90,000  rupees  ($29,250).  Hongkong  and  Japan  are  again  showing  an 
improvement,  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  23,878  rupees  ($7,760),  wMle 
Belgium  has  declined  by  23,437  rupees  ($7,617). 

Glass  amd  alassware. — The  prices  of  sheet  and  plate  continue  high, 
and  though  tne  total  imports  were  smaller  in  quantity  the  value  was, 
therefore,  higlier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Several  Indian  mer- 
chants have  established  themselves  in  Japan  and  are  actively  pushing 
the  trade  in  glassware  and  earthenware  with  that  country,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  both  the  Chinese  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 

Grain  and  pulse. — To  the  large  sum  of  about  61  lakhs  ($1,982,600} 
of  rupees,  which  is  the  increase  over  last  year's  imports  of  grain  ana 
pulse,  has  to  be  added  the  sum  of  about  2,63,00,000  rupees  ($8,547,500), 
the  value  of  the  increased  imports  of  rice  from  Burmah,  which  gives 
the  phenomenal  total  of  about  3,24,00,000  rupees  ($10,530,0001  as  the 
value  of  the  increased  imports  of  food  grains  into  Bombay  in  tne  year 
under  review.  The  great  quantity  of  food  grains  imported  testifies 
to  the  severity  and  widespread  nature  of  the  famine. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. — The  value  of  the  trade  under  this  head, 
including  sewing  machines,  with  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  during 
the  past  two  years  was  as  follows: 
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There  waa  a  rise  in  imports  from  every  countrj-  fram  which  these 
.goods  are  received.  A  marked  feature  of  the  import.^  during  the  year 
was  the  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  tools  ana  other  implements, 
such  as  hoes  and  pickaxes,  imported  for  the  extensive  rehef  works 
opened  throughout  the  country. 

Ifid^  and s%irw.— Therein  adropoi  1,90,133  rupees  ($61,793),  due  to 
the  large  number  of  raw  hides  locally  available,  because  of  the  famine 
and  the  condition  of  the  mill  industry. 

Ivory.- — There  was  a  heavy  drop  of  10,35,485  rupees  ($336,532),  which 
reduces  the  imports  for  the  year  to  about  one-third  the  figure  for 
1895-96.  This  was  almocit  entirely  due  to  the  famine  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  marrif^es  and  other  festivities  among  people  who 
wear  ivory  ornaments. 

Jewelry.~Oi  the  extraordinary  increase  of  5,530,511  rupees 
($1,797,416).  unset  pearls  alone  account  for  a  trifle  less  than  5,400,000 
rupees  ($1,755,000),  the  remainder  being  in  gold  and  silver  plate.  A 
very  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  demand  for  pearls  by  the  antici- 
pation of  large  sales  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  addition  to  the 
imports  of  9,197,000  rupees  ($2,989,025)  received  during  the  year,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fine  pearl  jewelry  left  India  before  the  end 
of  1899. 

Leather  and  leather  manufaeturea. — There  has  been  a  moderate 
increase,  about  half  a  lakh  ($i<i,'ji50),  in  leather  "unwrought"  and  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  but  a  very  heavy  drop,  139,428  rupees  ($45,314),  in 
leather — other  sorts.  This  fatter  chiefly  includes  lielting  used  indriv- 
iiig  machinery,  and  the  fall  in  imports  is  explained  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  mill  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  necessity  of  working  off 
ol<l  stocks. 

Llquoris. — There  ha.H  been  a  further  large  advance  in  the  receipts  of 
ale,  beer,  and  porter,  amounting  to  112,56a  rupees  ($36,583).     Of  this   ■ 
increase,  94  per  cent  is  due  to  imports  from  (ireat  Britain.     The  English 
brewers  seem  to  Iw  cutting  theirGerman  rivals  altogetheroutof  trade, 
especially  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  soldiers. 

Machinery  and  vidhorrl: — Thei-o  was  a  decrease  of  over  45  lakhs 
($1,462,500)  this  year;  but  in  considering  this  fact,  it  must  be  i-emem- 
bered  that  the  iniports  last  year  were  the  heaviest  on  record,  while  the 
mill  industry,  already  in  difficulties,  wa.s  further  distressed  by  the 
failure  of  the  cotton  crops.  Even  so,  the  imports  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years,  and  unless  there  is  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  dinienlties  in  China  and  a  general  recovery  of  the  yam  ti'ade, 
further  decreases  in  the  import  of  machineiy  must  be  anticipated. 
Except  for  the  comparatively  trifling  amount  of  125,000  rupees 
($40,625)  the  whole  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

MatcJiea. — The  sources  of  distribution  during  the  last  year  were  as 
follows: 
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Metah. — The  values  and  quantities  tinder  thin  bead  during  the  year 
were  as  follows: 
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The  decline  of  55  lakhtj  in  the  whole  trade  was  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  though  to  a  great  extent  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  Europe 
were  responsible  for  it,  yet  the  decline  would  not  have  been  so  great 
but  for  the  widespread  distress  throughout  the  Presidency. 

Copper  alone  has  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  41  lakhs  ($1,430,000). 
The  imports  from  Japan — which  of  late  years  had  been  assuming  the 
lead  in  unwrought  copper  tiles,  ingots,  cakes,  and  bricks — fell  By  98 
per  cent  this  year.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  one  of  the  first 
results  of  a  severe  famine  is  the  inability  of  the  poorer  classes  to  buy 
new  copper  pots  and  the  necessity  they  are  under  to  sell  their  old 
ones.  The  high  prices  of  copper  are,  however,  leading  the  people  at 
all  times  to  buy  brass  or  other  mixed  metals  in  place  of  it.  A  very 
heavy  drop  occurred  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounting  to  about  86  per  cent. 

In  iron  and  steel,  the  volume  of  the  trade  with  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  during  the  last  year  is  summarized  below: 
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Steel  bars  show  a  heavy  drop  in  imports  from  Belgium,  which  are 
about  6  lakhs  ($195,000)  below  last  year's.  There  is  an  improvement 
of  over  3jr  lakhs  ($113,750)  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  follows  with  an  increase  of  63,291  rupees  ($20,570). 
The  latter  country  has  also  improved  in  bridge  work  to  the  extent  of 
163,318  rupees  ($53,078).  There  has  been  a  drop  of  about  3  lakhs 
($97,500)  in  hoop  steel,  the  whole  of  which  has  occurred  in  the  impoi-ts 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  due  to  the  cotton  famine  and  to  the  stag- 
nation in  the  mill  trade,  as  this  article  is  principally  used  in  the  baling 
of  cotton. 

Oih. — Mineral,  vegetable,  and  other  sorts  of  oils  between  them 
show  an  increase  of  about  2  lakhs  ($65,000),  but  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous decrease,  of  over  33i  lakhs  ($1,080,625),  in  kerosene  oil.  The  loss 
in  value  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  rise  in  prices  both  of 
Itussian  and  American  oil,  whicn  ruled  throughout  the  year  at  20  t/oSli 
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per  c«Dt  higher  than  in  the  pre 
the  diminution  has  been   the   : " 


>ufl  year.  The  primary  cause  for 
;;ity  which  instantly  affe<5ted  the 
demand  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  country.  The  import*)  from  Sumatra 
have  ceased  altogether.  The  figures  for  kerosene  for  the  last  five 
years  are  as  follows; 
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Su^ar,  r^Tied. — The  receipta  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
in  the  past  four  years  have  b«en  as  follows: 
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Tea. — The  trade  in  this  article  is  steadily  decreasing  every  year. 
China  green  and  the  greater  part  of  Ceylon  tea  are  importea,  to  be 
reexported  to  Russia  and  Persia  through  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Rus- 
sian fiscal  policy  has  diverted  this  trade  into  other  channels,  with  the 
result  that  the  imports  to  this  port  are  dwindling  year  by  year.  The 
only  advance  to  !«  noted  this  year  is  in  iiiipoi-ts  f rom  the  treaty  porte, 
which  come  to  about  a  lakh.  Imports  of  Indian  tea  from  Calcutta  show 
a  falling  off  of  541,338  rupees  (»l75.93.'i).  The  greater  part  of  these 
imports  are  reexported  to  rersia  and  A-siatic  Turkey,  and  the  export 
trade  suffers  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  imports. 

Umhrdlas. — There  has  been  an  advant^e  of  over  3i  lakhs  ($113,760) 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  viz,  323,539 
rupees  (1105,147),  has  been  monopolized  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
English  umbrellas  can  now  uUnd  tne  competition  of  other  countries 
in  cheapness,  and  are  gradually  superseding  them  in  the  market. 
Japanese  umbrellas  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  shoddiness  which 
is  severely  affecting  their  sale. 

Articles  importi-u  by  the  post, — The  increase  of  $116,820  shows  that 
the  parcel-post  system  continues  to  grow  in  popularity. 


BEEXPORTS   OF   FOBEION   HEBCHANDISE    FROM   BOHBAT. 

As  has  been  oleerved  in  previous  reports,  this  trade  has  been  falling 
off  since  1896.  Bombay  and  Karachi  were  at  one  time  the  receivers 
and  distributors  of  nearly  the  whole  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
Persian,  Arabian,  and  Elast  African  coosta.  Direct  communication 
has,  however,  been  e-stablished  and  is  increasing  between  many  of 
these  places,  with  a  conseouent  effect  on  the  trade  of  Bombay.     The 
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plague  in  Bombay  prevented  the  full  use  of  the  town  aa  an  interme- 
diary port,  while  drought  and  scarcity  along  the  Persian  coast  for  the 
last  two  years  caused  a  further  diminution  of  shipments  to  those  quar- 
ters. This  yeai'  is  consequently  the  worst  in  the  decade,  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  decline,  6^  lakhs  {$211,250),  or  24  per  cent,  was 
proportionately  much  less  than  the  decreases  in  the  last  four  years, 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN   HEKCHANDI8R. 
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Apparel. — Clothing,  properly  so  called,  shows  an  advance  of  over 
62,000  rupees  (1820,150),  the  rise  being  distributed  over  all  the  import- 
ing countries  except  Zanzibar.  This  increase  is,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  the  drop  in  boots  and  shoes,  which  has  caused  a  loss  in  the 
total  exports  under  this  heading.  The  exports  to  Egypt,  the  principal 
purchaser  of  this  commodity,  decreased  by  1,90,000  rupees  (»61,750); 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  exceptionally  large 
quantity  (over  a  lakh  a.<^  compared  with  17,000  rupees  last  year)  sent 
to  Aden  was  intended  ultimately  for  E^vpt. 

Chfee.—ThGTC  has  Iwena  further  drop  of  over35,000  rupees  (*11.375) 
this  year.  This  is  paitlv  due  to  drought,  but  chiefly  to  the  cheapnesB 
of  the  berry  produ<yd  elsewhere. 
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CotUm,  raw. — The  distribution  of  this  staple  for  the  two  financial 
years  was  as  follows: 
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The  heavy  decline  of  over  a  crore '  and  a  quarter  ($4,062,500)  is  of 
course  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop.  Much  of  the 
amount  exported  had  remained  over  from  the  previous  year's  crop. 
Exports  toTEuropean  countries  show  a  very  heavy  drop  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  ports,  which  show  an  advance  of  over  a  lakh 
($32,500)).  Shipment^  to  China  have  increased  by  11,41,708  rupees 
($371,055),  and  to  Japan  by  79,38,157  rupecs($2,579,901t.  The  exports 
to  Japan  were  the  latest  since  1890-91 ,  and  Japan  and  China  between 
them  monopolize  C7  per  cent  of  the  whole  cotton  export  trade  of  the 


—The  total  value  of  the  trade  this  year  ia 
68,36,650  rupees  ($2,221,911)  gainst  60,87,552  rupees  ($1,978,454)  last 
year,  showing  an  advapce  of  7,49,098  rupees  ($243,457),  or  12  per  cent. 
The  most  important  item  is  gray  piece  goods. 

Drugs,  medicine'*,  and  narmt/o'. — Though  there  has  been  a  drop  of 
1,295  hundredweight,  or  1,036^  chests  of  opium  this  year,  the  exports 
show  a  rise  of  over  24  lakhs  ($780,000)  in  value.  The  native  drug  in 
China  is  satd  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  through  adulteration,  wliile 
the  native  crop  is  reported  to  have  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  only  port  which  takes  tobacco  is  Aden,  which  has  not  been  able 
to  exhaust  its  last  year's  stock,  beuce  the  heavy  decline  of  3,82,956 
rupees  ($124,461). 

Grain  and  pulse. — As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  acute  dis- 
tress which  has  overtaken  the  whole  presidency,  and  those  districts 
outside  the  presidency  which  contribute  to  the  trade  from  Bombay, 
the  exports  this  year  show  the  heavy  decline  of  3,28,36,986  rupees 
($10,672,020)  or  64  per  cent.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  whatever  exports 
took  place  were  in  tne  first  half  of  tne  year,  except  rice,  exports  of 
which  have  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  good  crop  in 
Bengal  and  Burmab.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  comes  to  Bomoay 
from  beyond  the  presidency^frora  the  central  provinces,  the  north- 
west provinces,  and  even  from  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  The  provinces 
which  feed  the  Bombay  trade  suffered  so  severely  fi-om  lailure  of 
crops  that  the  exports  from  Bombay  have  shown  a  decline  of  over  2^ 
crores  ($8,125,000),  including  wheat  fiour.    This  is  the  most  important 
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article  of  export  among  cereala  to  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  taking 
nearly  half  of  the  exports.  The  drop  in  millets  (jowari  and  hajri)  is 
very  heavy  since  the  crops  came  to  nothing  after  September,  The 
drop  in  rice  is  not  very  heavy,  owing  to  the  Bengal  and  Burmah  crops 
being  good,  and  the  prices  remained  at  a  moderate  figure. 

Gvms  and  resins. — There  has  been  an  advance  of  59,060  rupees 


($19,195),  or  neaHy  Si  per  cent  over  last  year's  exports,  the  largest 
exports  being  to  Ger 

{»39,900). 


exports  being  to  Germany,  which  show  a  rise  of  over  93,000  rupees 


Hemp. — There  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  of  over  3J  lakhs 
($101,563).  Rices  have  been  kept  up  in  Europe,  and  laat  year's  good 
crops  in  Katnagiri  and  Khandesh  have  helped  to  swell  the  e.tports. 
The  largest  quantity  has  been  taken  by  Belgium,  exports  to  that 
country  showing  ftn  miprovement  of  over,  2  lakhs  ($65,000),  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  increase.  Germany  comes  next  with  52,893  rupees 
($17,189,900).  Th&  United  Kingdom  shows  a  rise  of  43,538  rupees 
($14,150). 

Hides  and  tiMns. — ^The  figures  for  the  last  two  yean*  are: 
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The  exports  of  these  articles  show  a  rise  of  73,953  hundredweight, 
or  148  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  3,457,782  rupees  ($1,123,779),  or  50 
per  cent  in  value.  The  exceptionally  high  export  of  hides,  raw  and 
dressed,  indicates  the  terrible  mortality  among  cattle  due  to  famine 
■  in  the  greater  part  of  the  presidency;  nor  do  the  exports  give  the  full 
measure  of  the  cattle  mortality,  very  large  quantities  of  hide^  having 
been  retained  for  internal  manufacture.  The  exports  have  gone 
tartly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whence  they  will  be  distributed  to 
other  countries. 

Horns. — Horns  show  an  abnormal  rise  of  31  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  in  value  of  33  per  cent,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  case  of  hides 
and  skins.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  of  the  exports  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  taking  over  one-half  a  lakh  ^16,250),  and  France 
about  one-fourth  lakh  ($8,000), 

Jute  manufactures. — Though  gunny  bags  is  not  a  product  of  the 
presidency,  a  large  quantity  is  exported  from  Bombay  every  year,  and 
the  increase  of  over  2  lakhs  ($65,000)  is  due  to  the  larger  nmnber 
sent  to  Bombay  during  the  present  year. 

Manures. — Crushed  bones  and  bone  meal  show  an  increase.  The 
large  mortality  among  the  cattle  this  year  has  assisted  this  trade 
largely,  but  it  is  in  any  case  increasing  with  the  number  of  mills 
devoted  to  the  industry  and  with  the  continued  high  prices  in  Europe. 

Metals. — ^These  show  an  advance  of  111  per  cent.    This  is  unusually 
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lar^,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  export  of  copper  manufactui-cu  to  tbe 
ractcnt  of  about  4  lakhs  ($130,000).  The  acute  distress  io  the  pretii- 
dency  haa  forced  the  people  to  sell  their  copper  vessels,  aud  the  good 
prices  realized  in  England  have  made  the  export  a  pay^ing  one,  altliough 
this  represeota  only  a  portion  of  the  large  quantity  thrown  on  we 
market. 

Oils. — There  has  been  a  drop  of  about  H  lakhs  ($48,750)  or  18  per 
cent  in  exports.    Tbe  largest  loss  is  in  the  essential  oils,  which  consist 

Erincipally  of  sandalwood  oil,  roaia  oil,  etc.,  owing  to  the  demand 
aving  fallen  and  the  acarcitv  affecting  the  outturn.  The  decrease  in 
the  vegetable  oils  is  due  to  tlie  lack  of  oilseeds. 

Provisions. — Tbe.exports  of  fish  mawa  and  shark  tins  have  increased 
by  about  2  lakhs  ($65,000),  Ij  lakhs  ($48,750)  Iwing  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  70,000  rupees  ($22,760)  bv  China.  The  fishing 
season  has  been  better  this  year.  The  total  of  tne  exports  under  this 
head,  however,  shows  a  fall  of  267,365  rupees  ($86,8&4).  There  has 
been  a  drop  of  about  3f  lakhs  ($121,875)  in  ghi,  the  principal  item  of 
export  under  provisions,  due  principally  to  the  famine  whicn  restricted 
that  supply. 

Seeds.— ^hQ  exports  of  seeds  show  a  heavy  decline  of  12,323,079 
rupees  ($4,005,0(X)),  or  21  per  cent.  All  the  great  staples,  such  as 
castor,  linseed,  rape,  til,  and  jinjili  show  very  heavy  drops,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  the  exports  in  these  items  lu^t  year  were  not 
very  large.  Mostof  the  centers  which  feed  Bombay  have  beenaSected 
by  ^mine,  and  the  exports  were  generally  made  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  when  stocks  from  last  year  were  available. 

Spices.— There  has  been  a  drop  in  exports  of  over  2  lakhs  ($65,000J, 
or  over  14  per  cent.  The  three  chief  articles  of  export  under  this 
head  are  cardamona,  pepper,  and  ginger.  Pepper  shows  a  heavy 
decline  of  2i-  lakhs  ($81,250).  The  crop  was  smaUer,  and  as  Europe 
docs  not  take  this  article  from  India,  the  trade  is  confined  to  Persia, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  Arabian  ports,  besides  Egypt  and  Aden. 
These  could  not  work  off  tbe  heavy'  supplies  of  la^t  year,  and  conse- 
quently tbe  demand  was  slack.  'Hie  ginger  crop  was  also  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  this  article  as  an  it«m  of  export  has  been  suffering  from 
the  rivalry  of  the  cheap  produce  of  Japan. 

Tea. — The  export  trade  in  Indian  tea  is  mostly  with  Persia  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  The  loss  in  export  is  about  8  lakhs  ($260,000)  to 
Persia,  and  over  a  lakh  ($32,500)  to  Turkey  in  Asia.  Persian  trade 
has  declined  this  year  both  in  exports  and  imports,  owing  to  the  bad 
seasons  from  which  it  has  been  suffering  for  tne  last  two  years,  while 
in  the  present  year  the  exports  have  also  been  larger  from  C^cutta, 
which  thus  reduces  the  shipments  from  Bombay. 

Teahwoifd. — This  shows  a  decline  of  over  half  a  lakh  ($16,250),  but 
sandalwood  shows  an  increase  of  1^  lakhs  ($39,000),  most  of  which  has 
gone  to  China. 

Wool,  raw. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  7J  per  cent,  which  is 
entirely  taken  up  by  the  United  Kingdom.  It  haa  been  chieflj'  due  to 
high  prices  ruling  in  Europe,  but  the  other  causes  which  hampered  the 
exports,  such  as  the  want  of  labor  in  cleaning  and  sorting  the  wool, 
ana  the  plague  regulations^  which  made  the  export  of  this  artii-le  to 
European  countries  difficult,  have  lately  disappeared.  Bikanir  wool, 
the  finest  in  the  counto',  now  mostly  goes  to  Karachi  and  is  exported 
from  that  port,  but  Auuwar  and  Jdria  send  most  of  their  produce  to 
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Bombay.  The  exports  for  this  year  show  for  the  greater  part  clear- 
ances of  old  stocks,  wince  the  receiptfl  have  not  been  very  la^^  and  are 
being  heavily  drawn  upon  by  the  local  mills. 

'Woolen  inanufai'i iiree.^Tnefie  conni&t  entirely  of  carpets  and  rugs, 
and  show  an  advance  of  about  2  lakhs  ($65,000),  or  23  per  cent.  They 
go  chiefly  to  the  United  Statei,  which  takes  up  li  lakhs  ($40,625)  of 
the  increase,  the  United  Kingdom  coming  next  with  55,452  rupees 
($18,022). 

SHIPPING   ENGAGED   IN   THE   FOBEIGN    TKADB. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  and  tonn^^  of 
vessels  (ste^m  and  sailing)  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Bombay  with 
cargoes  from  and  to  foreign  ports: 


18»6-». 
Vefueto.  P  Tons. 

WKJ-IQOO. 
Vwel*.  1      Tom. 

SS:-;;:::::;::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;. 

^1  \:m.Z 

„gl 

'■!S-!S 

1,612  1    2.308.915 

1,4M| 

The  nationality  of  vessels  (steam  and  sailing)  entered  and  cleared 
with  t«rgoes  was  as  follows: 


Danish... 
French... 
German.. 


vewelB 
entered. 

Number 

■  i 

N.Uoi«lllv 

Number 

TCVelH 

entered. 

180 

68 

Number 

NsOtb  craft 

Trade  ivitli  (he  Ihaled  SlaU:a  at  Bvmbaij. 


I  Imports, 

'    Rapees.        Dolli 


1 

l,M8,0fll 

tiSS 

B96-OT 

m-w 

2TS.flW 

Kerosene  oil  constitutes  the  great  hulk  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States.  This  article  declined  considerably,  but  the  falling  off 
has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  marked  increases  in  iron  and 
steel,  cotton  piece  goods  (gray),  and  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock. 
In  the  last  mentioned  are  included  10  complete  locomotives,  valued 
at  4,37,420  rupees  ($142. 162).  In  cigar.H  and  other  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  and  clock.'^  and  watches,  tno  trade  was  larger,  while  the 
imports  of  railway  material  ceased. 


^aovGoOt^lc 
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INDIAN  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


AHipllS. 

.«^. 

1SB6-OT. 

!««-«.. 

1«9^. 

I8W-1900. 

WO 

K.867 
B,8W 

»13,HJ 

ns,sii 

I'SH 

Cot^; 

Manufactures— 

a,  ,71 

8,714 

i,aa 

MS 

1,740 

1,185 

b!,2M 

5.  MB 

15,707 

«i& 

12,S40 

292 

8,567 
2,MS 

"^r!!!!:::::::;::::;:;::::::::: 

7.475 

7,lKe 
906 

0,550 
6:267 

6D 

SiSS 

^020 

S,«I 

^A^r"*^^ 

2,828 

S.XO 

2,m 

'48S 

IS 

4,726 

iIbbs 

2.506 

2,625 
167,067 

"""ii. 

m,90i 

47,  are 

8B7 

7B,0M 

iii.vr 

S7 

89,0B3 

ii>i,a)i 

I4T.8Sr. 

164,257 

2;7« 

7;  510 

2,^ 

«,» 

110,331 

156,  SZ4 

167,004 

271.628 

Books  and  pilnted  matter  (InclDding  mspa  and 

•2IS 
4,864 

11,146 

«» 

»50 

16,  KB? 

All  other  artiples  of  merehandtoe; 

23 
2,09ii 

6.196 

2,SS0 

2,428 

2,428 

10,275 

8,496 

2,^33 

2,775 

Umnrt  lowl  oJ  foreign  raerchuidii*  and 

10fc6)» 

118,827 

158,553 

167,869 

280, 6» 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Articles. 

1«^ 

1896-07. 

iss7-se. 

ixge-N. 

is»ft-i9ao. 

'KysassaMSf^"-"'""'''"- 

»,GI3 

6,0M 

2,820 

IM 

zUoo 

s.oae 
mIbob 

"■3 

1,S3S 

2.499 
i;6T9 

SM6T 

«-SS 

CarTiHgesBudcarlB  (excluding  nil  way  carritgtB) 

ss 

S.B25 
1,806 

7,407 
1709 

IM.IIO 

Z7G.4Z0 

185,969 

■'•"! 

GO 

^ 

W 
G,686 

7ST 

88,070 

I,r^n,odldn«,«>d=»rco«»(exCudl«che». 

4,  MS 

8.W4 

S,418 
SM 

i8,2ia 

^-■HrilT"'. "::::: 

S,9»8 

'  a,«i4 

a),zn 

« 

21, ON 

iB,aJ7 

118,318 

I0.8BS 

13,088 

Onln  and  pulee: 

m 

15,880 

19 

* 

m 

im 

,.,^ 

SM 

ZT6 

99,800 

4,  MS 

^B6B 

InalniinenU,    appaiMue,    niuj  applijioei,   end 

S,O09 

S,MS 

^"'199 
1,08! 

ss 

gcl^afle,  phiiiiiiihi^.  and  other  idndi 

l.«»4 

1,^ 
an 

6,«T 

21,687 

>J 

TO 
1,S2D 

^  ^^Other^rt.(eicl^liigboot.«id.ho«).. 

9,410 

^^» 

1 

BplriM  uiBfl  lii  dri^medtdii«i,'orcb«n- 

12.I9S 

9.006 
5,  MB 

16.  SM 
^860 

14,430 
4,6!7 

I1.86B 

i4 

! 

!;S 

S.387 

2S 

8S 

^i 

"S 

ss 

■ss 

110,563 

'«S! 

JSi'lS 

1 

' 

4 

M6 

4.661 
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Imporbi  from  the  UmUd  &ata  inio  India,  at  the  port  of  Bombay,  darmg  the  y 

MT  mded 

Article 

189WN!. 

iee6-9T. 

Iffil7-M. 

IMB-M. 

1899-lWO. 

"^■Sf^??^^;. 

1208 

r.oao 

110,270 

n,017 

Wi 

4G 

,.». 

%xt 

>.,;; 

%61fi 

i»5I 

B&Uway  plunt  end  rolling  alock ; 

148,  t«4 

'"'i 

6;8S1 

%11t 

2.1K 

400 

l,S10 
8,7SS 

1,230 

97 
1,689 

S,MT 

88».2ra 

1.891,608  i,7«,M7 

1,22B,S56 

1,«6,T«4 

394,019 

„,!S 

IB 

5.S30 

v».sKa 

I.TI»,»T2 

1,768.070 

1.831,949 

l,B82,«n 

Upon  the  theory  that  the  nation  which  owns  its  carrying  ships  haa 
the  nest  chances  of  securing  the  trade,  we  can  not  hope  to  make  vast 
commercial  conquests  till  we  own  the  bottoms  that  transport  our 
products. 

Substantially  all  the  trade  between  India  and  America  is  done  in 
British  bottoms,  and.it  ia  mainly  shipped  via  England,  where  it  ia  not 
only  transshipped  but  in  many  cases  repacked  and  other  changes  given 
it;  or,  if  a  raw  material,  it  may  be  manofaotuved  and  reshipped  as  a 
finished  product.  The  consumer  (who  may  be  the  producer  of  the 
very  raw  material)  pays  tribute  to  the  English  manufacturer  and  freight 
to  the  English  bottom. 

The  carrying  rat«  per  ton  from  Bombay  to  New  York  averages  40 
to  42  shillings  ($9.73  to  HO.22).  The  rate  to  Liverpool  by  the  same 
steamer  is  never  more  than  half  that  much,  and  often  much  less, 
although  that  city  is  fully  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  New  York.  Hence 
the  longer  distance  of  the  "first  haul"  is  made  at  the  lesser  price, 
exactly  contrary  to  our  theory  of  less  price  for  long  hauls  in  America. 
This  proves  freight  discrimination  decidedly  in  England's  favor. 

For  years,  English  looms  have  supplied  the  worlawith  cotton  goods, 
yet  she  does  not  grow  a  boll  of  cotton.  The  finest  manufactured 
tobacco  oc  the  Indian  market  comes  from  England,  yet  not  a  leaf  of 
tobacco  grows  on  her  coast.  English-cured  meats,  canned  goods,  pre- 
served fruits,  and  a  hundred  and  one  articles  in  the  world  s  markets 
are  standards,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  these  in  their  raw  state  come 
often  from  more  favorable  climes.  We  possess  or  produce  our  own 
raw  materials.  The  laborer  of  the  United  States  is  better  fed,  better 
housed,  better  clothed,  better  paid,  and  better  educated  than  among 
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any  people  on  earth.  By  reason  of  hi^  iDtelligcnce,  i^kill,  and  invent- 
ive genius  he  manufactures  better  and  as  much  an  the  three  great 
nations  of  Europe  combined,  yet  England,  France,  and  Germany  own 
their  ships  and  control  the  world's  commerce. 

Although  our  exports  exceed  our  imports  by  millions  annually,  it 
will  be  noted  that  a  sum  equaling  the  amount  of  the  annual  balance  of 
trade,  the  net  saving  between  wnat  we  sell  and  what  we  buy,  ia  sub- 
stantially expended  in  transportation  rates  paid  to  foreign  freight  car- 
riers. Forme  last  thirty  years,  the  German  people  have  been  making 
heroic  efforts-4o  increase  a  demand  for  their  home  wares.  They  have 
studied  all  nations  and  conditions,  supply  and  demand.  Their  mer- 
chants have  gone  into  every  port.  No  detail  has  escaped  attention. 
Yet  goods  marked  "Made  in  Germany,"  however  cheap  or  |)erfect  in 
imitation  they  may  prove,  or  however  fovorable  the  terms  of  credit 
extended,  can  not  be  said  to  have  entirely  captured  the  world's  market. 
Grermany's  presistent  efforts  in  competition,  however,  have  secured 
her  the  knowledge  of  the  British  secret  that  to  own  the  carrying  ships 
is  necessary  to  control  the  foreign  trade.     A  German  syndicate  has  just 

gurchased  a  whole  fleet  of  14  British  steamers,  owned  by  the  Scottish 
iriental  Steamship  Company.  The  line  runs  to  Bangkok  and  adjacent 
British  colonies  and  the  Far  East.  The  point  in  the  transaction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  syndicate  is  the  same  as  that  which  bought  up  a  fleet 
of  Holt  steamers  a  year  or  two  back.  The  consequence  is  that  the  only 
two  lines  connecting  Bangkok  with  the  nearest  British  colonies  are 
flying  the  German  mg.  The  last  returns  state  that  in  1899,  Bangkok 
imported  merchandise  from  Gi-eat  Britain  of  the  total  value  of  £272,000 
($1,323,688),  as  against  £107,000  ($520,716)  worth  of  German  goods. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  British  shipping  will  be  second  to  German 
in  Bangkok.  Late  years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful  development  in 
Germany's  merchant  marine.  The  ^'greyhounds"  of  the  Atlantic  are 
German.  She  has  opened  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  South  Africa. 
The  China  waters  are  of  great  attraction.  She  is  competiDg  for  ships 
as  she  has  hitherto  done  for  trade. 

A  nation  which  does  not  sail  its  own  ships  and  carry  its  own  mer- 
chandise under  ib9  own  fiug  can  not  be  said  to  be  exerting  its  fuU 
commercial  power. 

William  T.  Feb,  Oormd. 
Bombay,  Nmeinher  i,  1900. 


ceti-on. 

The  trade  of  Ceylon  for  the  calendar  year  1899,  according  to  tho 
collector  of  customs,  amounted  to;  Imports,  $37,330,450;  exports, 
$37,318,646;  total,  $74,649,096  (exclusive  of  coal  reexported),  showing 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $14,206,450. 


The  imports  consisted  principally  of  arms  and  ammunition,  including 
all  explosives,  $19,170;  cotton  goods,  $2,311,104;  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs,  $24,588;  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  (511,092  tons),  $3,800,000; 
fish,  $1,200,000;  flour  of  wheat.  $387,763;  grain  rice  and  paddy,  $12,- 
400,000;  all  other  grains,  $374,519;  kerosene  oil,  $389,883;  manures, 
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|3&1,200;  metala  and  metal  ware,  fl,355,993;  spirits,  $443,000;  wines, 
$139,000;  malt  liquors,  $165,136;  tobacco,  $244,0KS;  timber,  $260,000; 
silka  and  satins,  $340,830;  woolen  goods,  $65,000;  specie,  $3,483,380; 
umbrellas  and  parasols,  $103,610;  miscellaneous,  $9,158,187. 


The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  arrack,  $37,000;  cacao,  $625,050; 
coffee,  $450,140;  eocoanut  desiccated,  $764,911;  cocoanuts,  $136,000; 
coir,  ^77,000;  copra,  $1,066,240;  eocoanut  oil,  $2,020,806;  cinchonaj 
$16,000;  cinnamon,  $920,214;  citronetla  and  cinnamon  oil,  $344,631; 
cardamoms,  $269,066;  plumbago,  $7,418,500:  precious  Btonea,  $25,420; 
pooDac,  $274,660;  tea,  $17,290,000;  other  spices,  $8,252;  specie,  $167,- 
000;  miscellaneous,  $5,015,906;  exclusiTeof  coal  reexported,  $3,459,700, 

PKINCIPAL  IBIFOBT8. 

The  principal  imports  came  from  the  following  countries: 

British  colonies,  $23,412,120;  Great  Britain,  $10,518,398;  Africa, 
$2,906;  Austria,  $279,440;  Belgium,  $116,530;  China.  $602,125;  Egypt, 
$18,190;  France,  $130,799;  Germany,  $684,643;  Holland,  $137,063; 
India  [not  British],  $502,440;  Italy,  $198,766;  Japan,  $310,327;  Russia, ' 
$372,996;  Spain,  $2,400;  SwitzerUud,  $51,337;  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, $73,047;  Norway,  $5,273;  Sweden,  $41,250. 

Notable  increases  from  different  countries  over  1898  were:  Britisb 
colonies.  $2,230,000;  Great  Britain,  $1,761,436;  Austria,  $238,249; 
Belgium,  $61,700;  China,  $250,027;  Germany,  $101,830;  Holland. 
$72,931;  Italy,  $75,520;  India  [not  British],  $139,900;  Japan,  $160,457; 
Russia,  $79,290;  Switzerland,  $5,615;  Sweden  and  Norway,  $20,000' 

The  mostnotable  decreases,  by  countries,  were:  Dutchlndies,  $75,502; 
Egypt,  $7,845;  Philippine  Islands,  $7,690;  United  States  of  America, 
$5,278. 

DiarRiBunoN  of  exports. 

The  exports  were  distributed  princirwlly  to  the  following  countries: 
British  colonies,  $4,712,532;  Great  Britain,  $20,325,400;  Austria, 
$194,390;  Belgium,  $841,446;  China,  $76,496;  Denmark,  $33,470; 
Dutch  Indies,  $115,823;  Egypt,  $23,323:  France,  $258,511;  Germany, 
$1,588,932;  Holland,  $121,295;  India  [not  British],  $23,420;  Italr, 
$55,800;  Japan,  $22,800;  Russia,  $913,050;  Spain,  $68,563:  Sweden, 
$9,066;  United  States  of  America,  $4,557,245;  other  countnes,  incon- 
siderable. 

TRADF,  WITH  THE   UNFIEU   STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  Beer,  $170;  fish  (salmon 
and  sardines),  $1,000;  flour,  $18,506;  glassware,  $33;  tobacco,  $9,756; 
wine  (sparkling),  $83;  kerosene,  $180,000;  lubricating  oil,  $154;  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  $123;  instruments  (musical),  $466;  photograph  mate- 
rial, $98;  tea  chests,  $33;  watches,  $103;  piece  goods  (cotton).  $10,152; 
piece  goods  (mixed),  $584;  hardware,  $13;  lighting  apparatus  (electricj, 
$17,252;  machinery  (agricultural),  $1,388;  vehicle-i, $134;  patentmedi- 
cines,  $60;  soap,  $4;  stationery  $150;  sewing  machines,  $686. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  por  customs  recordH,  w  .  _ 
Apparel  (wearing),  $60;  aroca  nuts,  $5(1;   book.■^,  $248;  brass  and  tin 
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ware,  $107;  cardamoms,  $7,393;  cacao,  $8,070;  coffee,  $5,134;  cocoa- 
nut  (detiiccated),  $76,844;  cocoanuts,  $^5;  coir,  $17,393;  cocoaDut  oil, 
$530,854;  copra,  $690;  ciachoDa  bark,  $1,521;  cinnamon,  $3T,S20; 
citronella  oil, $168,692;  curiosities,  $1,218;  furniture,  $776;  plumbago, 
$3,425,104;  tea,  $274,713;  tortoise  ehell,  $533. 

Aa  a  modification  of  the  custotoB  tariff  went  into  force  at  the  ban- 
ning of  1899,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  schedule  now  in  oper- 
ation.' 

W.  MoBEY,  Conxid. 

Colombo,  September  Si,  1900. 


A  glance  at  the  footinf2;s  in  the  imperial  customs  trade  reports  for 
1899  at  Amoy  reveals  the  fact  that  the  revenue  for  the  year  shows  a 
reduction  of  65,000  haikwan  taels.  This  fact  is  commented  upon  as 
Bhowing  a  decline  in  local  industries  and  a  Jack  of  prosperity  among 
*  the  common  people.  A  closer  study  of  the  returns,  however,  win 
not  verify  this  conclusion.  The  reduced  receipts  are  wholly  charge- 
able to  the  importations  of  opium,  and  the  reason  is  that  within  recent 
years  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  increa.sed,  and  native  opium 
supplants  the  imported  article.  Thus,  the  money  formerly  paid  for 
importation  of  the  drug  is  now  distributed  among  the  native  garden- 
ers, and  while  the  customs  receipts  are  impoverished  and  the  summary 
of  returns  makes  a  bad  showing,  the  people  have  actually  been  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  The  opium  importation  for  1898  amounted  to 
3,856  piculs  (501,280  pounds);  that  of  1899  was  3,026  piculs  (393,380 
pounds).  The  average  value  of  a  picul  of  opium  is  about  600  haikwan 
taels  ($450).  The  falling  off  in  opium  was  830  piculs  (107,900  pounds), 
valued  at  about  48,800  haikwan  taels,  which  alone  almost  accounts  for 
the  deficit. 

The  tonnage  increased  from  1,630,420  to  1,910,313. 

The  net  trade,  exclusive  of  reexports,  shows  an  increase  of  over 
$3,000,000  United  States  gold. 

The  total  tonnage  outward  amounts  to  970,838  tons,  and  shows  an 
increase  of  160,000  tons,  of  which  693,778  tons  were  British,  93,743 
tons  Japanese,  94,337  tons  German,  and  18,543  tons  American;  1,007 
vessels  cleared  during  the  year,  as  against  820  vessels  during  1898, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  812,480  tons. 

Another  evidence  that  the  trade  of  Amoy  has  not  suffered  nor  the 
people  become  less  prosperous,  as  would  seem  to  be  the,  case  when 
measured  by  the  decrease  in  customs  revenues,  is  found  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  transit  passes  issued  in  1899  with  those  of  1898.  In  1898, 
3,821  transit  passes  were  issued  covering  goods  carried  inland,  as  against 
4,391  for  1899.  The  transit  passes  covering  shipments  of  goods  brought 
from  the  interior  in  1898  numbered  515,  as  against  571  for  1899  and 
374  for  1895.  

'  This  tariff  wan  printed  in  Special  Confialar  Reports,  Tariffs  of  Forciftn  Countries, 
Part  III.  The  only  liifferenro  ib  that  the  duty  on  ealtpeter  is  now  Btated  at  Ks.  0,50 
(1(1.2  cents)  iicr  hiindreilwuight  -  ■ 
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flour  ihfobts. 

Special  attention  13  called  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  importation 
of  Ameiioan  flour.  The  consumption  has  increased  by  300  per  cent 
over  what  it  was  in  1897.  In  that  year,  52,089  pieula  (6,771,570 
pounds)  were  imported;  in  1898,  98,898  piculs  (12,856,740  pounds); 
and  in  1899,  161,591  piculs  (21,006,830  pounds).  This  flour  is  rapidly 
finding  its  way  to  the  interior,  and  ita  use  among  the  middle  and 
wealthier  cisases  is  general.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  vermicelli,  which,  in  turn,  is  used  by  ail  classes.  With  increased 
facilities  for  the  introduction  of  the  flour  to  the  interior  and  a  removal 
of  some  of  the  barrier  dutiea,  or  likin  tax,  there  scenw  to  be  do  limit 
to  the  amount  of  flour  which  would  find  a  market  in  China.  There 
are  few  ports  in  China  where  the  native  consumption  of  flour  is  so 
great  as  at  Amoy.  The  flour  importation  of  Canton,  which  alone 
exceeds  that  of  Amoy,  in  1899  amounted  to  194,339  picuLs  {:J5,264,070 
pounds),  which  was  an  increase  of  but  60  per  cent  over  the  importation 
lor  1879,  as  against  300  per  cent  increawe  for  Amoy,  and  a  total  which 
falls  but  33,000  piculs  short  of  that  of  the  great  southern  metropolis. 
Chefoo  took  about  H)0,000  piculs  (133,300  pounds),  while  the  amount 
consumed  at  Tientsin  was  insignificant.  A  study  of  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket for  flour  discloses  the  fact  that  when  this  commodity  is  once  intro- 
duced, its  increase  is  most  rapid,  and  the  possil^ilities  arc  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  countless  millions  in  the  country,  ^e  latest 
demonstration  of  this  rapid  growth  is  found  in  Chefoo,  where,  in  1897, 
the  importation  of  American  flour  amounted  to  about  2.400  pieula 
(312,000  pounds);  in  1898,  about  25,000  piculs  (3,250,000  pounds),  and 
in  1899  over  100,000  piculs  (13,000,000  pounds).  Such  figures  should 
appeal  to  the  growers  of  wheat  and  exportera  of  flour  in  the  United 
States.  It  often  costs  considerable  to  introduce  flour,  as  it  does  any 
new  article  in  China,  but  what  has  be^n  done  at  Amoy  and  a  few  other 
cities  can  be  repeated  in  a  score  of  ports  in  China,  with  a  proper 
display  of  patience  and  a  little  enterprise. 


The  principal  article  of  export  from  Amoy  is  tea,  of  which  the 
United  States  receives  the  greater  part.  The  Amoy  oolong  tea  has 
practically  ceased  to  figure  in  the  market.  The  tea  districts  are  worn 
out  or  have  been  neglected  until  they  are  beyond  redemption.  The 
total  crop  of  1899  offered  for  sale  to  forci^  merchants  was  only  822 
half  cheste,  valued  at  about  $3,500,  gold.  Twenty  vears  ago,  the  crop 
was  annually  sold  for  more  than  82,000,000,  t'our  years  ago  it 
amounted  to  J20,000.  The  Amoy  oolongs  are  being  supplantea  by 
the  Formosa  leaf,  which  is  largely  under  the  contrc>l  of  Amoy  mer- 
chants and  is  brought  across  the  channel  and  packed  hpre  ready  for 
shipment  to  America.  The  total  exports  of  tea  for  the  year  were 
143,119  piculs  (15,049,200  pounds),  of  which  the  United  States  took 
90  per  cent 

The  coast  trade  shows  a  remarkable  increase.  The  total  value  was 
1,200,IXK)  haikwan  tjiels  (*9()0,000),  as  compared  with  250.0O0  haik- 
wan  taels  (*387,500)  in  1898.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the  item  of 
sugar,  of  which  189,000  piculs  (18,533,000  pounds)  were  produced  in 
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the  interior  adjacent  to  Amoy  and  »bipped  coastwise — the  largest 
ainoutit  on  record.  The  shipments  of  su^r  candy  amount  to  almost 
100,000  piculs,  or  18,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over 
1898. 

The  exports  of  Amoy  hemp  sacking,  which  i»  noted  for  its  strength 
and  cheapness,  increased  by  140,000  pieces. 

The  coastwise  arrivals  show  an  increaae  over  1898  of  1,339,363  haik- 
wan  taels.  The  principal  items  are  bean  cake,  beans,  rice,  and  wheat, 
from  the  Yangtse,  dried  prawns,  and  bean  oil.  The  last-named  shows 
an  increase  of  6,400  piculs  (853,333  pounds).  This  oil  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  kerosene. 

OBNERU.  TRADE   NOTES. 

The  ab6ve  shows  tliat,  taking  the  Amoy  trade  as  a  whole,  the  peo- 
ple sold  more  and  bought  more  during  1899  than  in  1898  or  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  would  indicate  a  more  general  prosperity  and  a 
more  healthful  condition  prevailing,  notwithstanding  tae  fact  that 
opium  importations  fell  off,  causing  a  loss  to  the  customs  of  65,000 
haikwan  taels,  and  the  complaint  of  custom-house  officials  that  this 
slump  in  revenue  indicates  a  lack  of  general  prosperity. 

American  kerosene  still  leadn,  with  1,385,420  gallons  to  Russia's 
raa-ian  »«ii^..a  ....ri  a..—...!  .wis  A^nTiin  .nii^..^      'Tt.^c...  erw,.-na  ak^n^ 


769,180  gallons  and  Sumatra's  452,780  gallons.     These  figures  show 

that  Ameiican  oil  is  being  hard  pressed  hy  the  Russian  oN,  which  is 

.  sold  at  a  lower  price.     On  the  other  hand,  empty  American  tins  are 


often  filled  with  other  oil  and  sold  as  American  oil,  owing  to  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Chinese  for  the  American  product.  Unless  Russian 
prices  are  met  soon,  the  American  oil  will  still  further  decline.  Five 
years  ^o,  the  American  oil  consumed  was  three  times  ail  the  other  oils 
combined,  but  then  the  prica  was  about  ^1  (Mexican)  per  case  less  than 
now.  At  the  present  price,  the  natives  i-eturn  to  the  use  of  nut  oil, 
which  while  not  ao  good  is  always  cheaper. 

It  is  impossible  under  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  vogne  here 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  impoi-tations  from  America.  No  steamers 
from  the  United  States  stop  at  Amoy  on  the  outward  voyage,  hence 
all  importations  intended  for  central  or  southern  China  are  first  landed 
at  Hongkong,  When  reshipped  they  are  all  listed  as  British  goods. 
Britain  gets  the  credit,  it  matters  not  what  the  origin  of  the  goods  may 
be,  British  trade  reports  claim  credit  for  these  reexports,  and  a  glance 
at  the  per  cent  of  trade  with  China  furnished  by  each  nation  thus 
always  shows  a  vast  majority  aii  of  British  origin,  which  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  correct. 


The  exportation  of  bricks  and  tiles  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
industry  peculiar  to  this  port.  There  is  probably  no  other  port  in  the 
Orient  where  as  fine  a  (quality  of  brick  clay  can  be  found  as  exists  along 
the  various  streams  tributary  to  Amoy.  The  brick  are  of  clear  red 
color  and  equal  to  the  best  pressed  brick  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  shipped  to  all  coast  ports,  Formosa.  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and 
Manila. 

The  industry  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  crude  methods  employed 
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by  the  natives  in  maaufacturing  the  bricks  and  the  uncertainty  in  get- 
ting an  order  filled.  The  work  ia  done  by  band  and  the  article  turned 
out  is  often  ill  shaped  and  imperfectly  burned.  Contractors  in  Shang- 
hai and  Hongkong  have  often  tried  to  secure  better  reaulte  by  offering 
an  advanced  price  for  good  brick,  but,  true  to  the  Chinese  idea  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing,  they  insist  on  mixing  in  about  10  per  cent 
of  ul-shaped,  overbaked,  or  underbaked  bricks  wnich  can  not  possibly 
be  used.  A  pressed-brick  machine  under  foreign  control  would  find  s 
ready  market  with  splendid  prices  for  a  large  output.  I  know  of  no 
more  inviting  field  for  small  capital  in  China  than  such  an  enterprise. 
During  1899,  the  exportation  of  bricks  and  tiles  amounted  to  5,0-^9,599 
pieces,  as  against  4,079,689  for  1898. 

EHIOBATION. 

Emigration  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Manila  continued  through- 
out the  year  except  during  June,  July,  and  August,  when  quarantine 
restrictions  shut  it  off.  This  port  has  long  supplied  the  majority  of 
the  coolies  for  the  various  colonies  of  the  Orient,  and  the  business  con- 
tinues as  brisk  as  ever.  There  were  65,798  shipped  for  the  Straits 
during  the  year  and  9,524  for  Manila.  Those  returning  from  abroad 
equal  about  75  per  cent  of  the  number  departing.  This  constant  emi- 
^ation  keeps  up  the  general  level  of  prosperity  in  this  province. 
When  labor  is  scarce,  the  surplus  men  go  abroad,  where  they  get 
much  better  wages  than  at  home,  then  return  to  add  their  earnings  to 
the  wealth  of  their  community.  To  this  constant  emigration  the 
wealth  of  the  Amoy  country  is  largely  due. 

PHILIPPrNE  TRADE. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  consist  largely  of  supplies 
and  wares  for  the  Chinese  resident  there  and  green  fruits.  This  trade 
has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  existence  of  the  plague  at 
Amoy.  No  green  fruits  or  vegetables  are  allowed  to  enter  Ivfonila. 
The  result  is  that  the  total  amount  of  exports  to  Manila  during  the 
first  half  of  1900  amounted  to  but  $59,420.76,  gold.  Nine  ships  car- 
ried 4,137  Chinese  from  Amoy  to  Manila  up  to  May  10,  when  further 
travel  was  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  plague.  The  largest 
items  of  export  were  paper,  (12,604.75;  hemp,  $10,501,  and  ^ass  cloth, 
$7,015.43. 

American  firms  and  American  interests  in  Amoy  are  being  augmented. 
The  New  York  tea  firm  of  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.  is  just  completing 
laTge  warehouses  and  offices  on  the  American  bund  or  settlement,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $40,000.     Other  smaller  concerns  are  opening  up. 
R  Doc.  380,  Pt  1 58 
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A.  BuBUNOAHB  JoHNBON,  Cwvnd. 


In  writing  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Chefoo  for  the  year  1899,  it  is 
difficult  at  thia  date  (October  22,  1900)  to  erase  from  memory  the 
more  reeeut  events  that  have  so  startled  the  world  and  changed  the  whole 
question  from  one  of  trade  to  politics.  Tho  periods  called  for  by  this 
report  do  not  include  more  than  a  fortnight  (June  15-30,  1900),  in 
which  the  strife  of  arms  supplanted  the  stiife  of  trade,  hut  as  these 
returns  cover  the  pei-iod  tefore  the  outbreak,  they  will  be  valuable 
when  compared  with  those  for  the  period  during  and  immediately 
after  the  trouble,  showing,  as  they  will,  how  far-reaching  and  disas- 
trous it  has  been  to  our  trade,  for  in  no  other  part  of  China  are  our 
interests  so  great  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  Empire  was  the  storm  so 
severe  as  in  the  north. 
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The  report  of  trade  for  Cbefoo  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was  not 
received  from  the  commissioner  of  customs  until  August  24,  and  at  that 
time  we  did  not  take  much  intorest  in  trade.  This  office  took  absolutely 
none,  as  it  waa  then  the  only  United  States  office  north  of  Shanghai  m 
communication  with  the  Government. 

The  report  ia  very  brief  and  docB  not  touch  upon  the  "new"  open- 
ings for  trade,  but  as  usual,  I  quote,  inserting  the  gold  values  as 
required  (the  average  value  of  the  haikwan  tael,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  was  1  haikwan  tael=72.5  cents  gold. 
In  1898  it  was  70  cents,  in  1897  it  was  78.9,  and  in  1896,  81.1): 


OHETOO  TBADE  BBFO&T  FOB  THE  TXAX.  1899. 


dlk  buBiness,  BJid  the  statietics  indic&te  a  continued  growth  in  the  commerce  o7  the 
port,  the  net  valueof  the  trade  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  foreign  cuBtomB having  been 
28,153, 956  haikwan  taels(t20,411,618), mi  exce«H  of  1,915,000  ba]kwanUel8($l,3S,375) 
over  the  total  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  highest  on  record.  The  growth  of  the 
alk  trade  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  would  advance  rapidly  were  there  four  or  five 
Steam  fllattiree  (for  which  there  is  ample  room),  instead  of  one  only,  which  Ib  owned 
by  Chinese,  but  leased  to  and  run  by  an  English  and  &  Chinese  firm  conjointly.  The 
atmosphere  at  Chefoo  is  so  dry  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  for  reel- 
ing eiltc.  Cocoons  are  plentiful  and  cheap  bo  long  as  there  is  not  too  much  oompeti- 
tion  in  buyine.  A  very  lucrative  business  would  be  made  by  man^ere  of  steam 
filatures  if  judgment  and  discretion  held  sway  in  deciding  when  to  miy  and  what 
price  to  pay  for  cocoons.  The  two  "inland  waters"  Bteameradid  well,  on  the  whole, 
lor  the  number  of  trips  made.  The  one  Bteam  flour  mill  has  stopped  work  on 
account  of  the  deamess  of  wheat  and  the  cheapness  of  American  fiour.  The  plant  is 
to  be  taken  down  and  sent  to  Port  Arthur.  The  sawmill  has  not  earned  the  profita 
expected,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  local  "unionR,"  they  having  decided  that  the 
owner  (a  carpenter)  may  cut  wood  for  his  own  use,  but  tor  no  one  else,  for  fear  of 
keeping  emplovmentawajr  from  thoeewhonow  earn  their  livelihood  by  wood  sawing. 
The  increased  import  of  nee  and  wheat  is  owing  to  distress  among  agriculturists,  due 
to  the  failure  of  crops  on  account  of  the  past  prolonged  drought.  The  distren  has 
been  so  great  that  parents  have  had  to  sell  tneir  children,  of  all  ogee,  at  unprece- 
dentedly  low  figur^  in  order  to  procure  food.  The  great  poverty  m  the  country 
among  the  lower  classes  doubtless  accounts  for  the  disturbea  state  of  ofiairs  in  some 
parts  of  tbis  province. 


The  total  collection  was  6S1,6B2  -haikwan  taels  (^94,227),  an  increase,  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1898,  of  over  1 15,000  haikwan  taels  {$83,375).  Of  this  advance, 
opium  duty  and  iikin  account  for  100,000  haikwan  taels  (872,500);  export  dutv, 
40,000  hukwan  taels  {(29,000),  and  tonnage  dues,  5,500  haikwan  taels  ($3,gS8'), 
while  ill  the  import  and  coast'trade  duties  there  was  a  decrease  of  30,000  haikwan 
taels  {(21,750).  Tfae  following  table  shows  the  amounts  received  from  non-Ohineee 
during  the  la^  three  years: 
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Imports.— The  net  valne  amonnted  to  12,270, 893  hukwan  taela  ($8,806,395) ,  a  de- 
crease of  2,250,000  toels  ($1,031,110),  aa  compared  with  the  total  of  1808.  The  whole 
\oea  is  accounted  for  under  foreign  goods  imported  from  Chinefle  porta.  The  direct 
import  trade  held  ite  own,  with  a  net  value  of  6,639,771  hiuhwan  taels  (^,741,334), 
an  exceeaof  256,000  haikwantaelH  (1185,600)  over  the  amount  recorded  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  total,  Japan  is  crediied  with  3,855,905  haikwan  taele  {$2,795,531 )  and 
ilongkong  with  2,043,395  haikwan  taela  ($1,481,461).  The  moat  important  decreanes 
aret<hownunderehirtinga(26,300pieces),En)irIiBh  and  Indian  T  cloths  (44,200pieces}, 
American  drills  (32,900  piecca),  American  sheetings  (104,000  pieces),  Indian  cotton 
yam  (31,100  piculs,  4,146,666  pounds),  and  Japanese  cotton  yam  (41,000  pic ule, 
6,466,600  pounds),  while  the  only  noticeable  increase  comesnndcr  Japanese  T  cloths 
(42,000  piecee).  Under  sundries,  brown  sugar  shows  an  advance  of  44,100  picnls 
(5,880,000  poundal  and  Russian  kerosene  oil  of  296,000  gallons.  Decreases  appear 
under  Japan  matchee  (50,000  gross)  and  American  kerosene  oil  (1,136,000  gallons). 
There  was  a  considerable  importation  of  American  four,  to  the  value  of  468,  MK)  haik- 
wan  taels  ,($339,300),  against  110,000  haikwan  taela  ($79,750)_.  The  greater  part, 
however,  did  not  remain  in  Chef  oo,  but  was  reshipped  to  Welhaiwei  and  Port  Arthur 
for  the  use  of  foreigners  stationed  at  those  places. 

ErporU. — This  trade  compares  favorably  with  that  of  1898,  its  net  total  value  being 
l,e96,000haikwantaels  ($1^447,100),  an  advance  of  321,000  haikwan  taels  ($232,725). 
The  incr.  ase  is  chiefly  attributable  to  Bhipments  of  bean  cake  and  wild  raw  silk,  both 
commodities  finding  a  ready  market  in  Japan  and  having  been  exported  there  to 
the  extent  of  132,000  picula  (17,600,000  pounds)  and  5(»  piculs  (67,866  pounds), 
respectively.  A  novel  feature  ia  the  comparatively  large  exTmrt  of  cattle— 2,661  head 
(principlly  oxen),  valued  at  70,000  haikwan  taels  ($50,750).  These  are  broi^ht 
from  different  parts  of  the  province,  more  especially  froni  southwestern  Shantung, 
and  even  from  Honan,  to  be  sold  here,  whence  they  are  shipped  in  droves  to  'Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostock. 

Bttxporlt.  — The  v  al  ue  of  nati  ve  produce  reexported  to  foreign  countries  reached  79, 345 


foreign  goods  reexported  to  Toreini  countries  the  onlv  interesting  item  is  Korean 
ginseng,  which  waa  reshipped  to  Hongkong  to  the  value  of  344,000  haikwan  taele 
($249,400),  or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  amotmt 


export  of  yellow  raw  silk  constitutes  the  striking  feature  of  the  year's  trade.  Eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  piculs  (115,253  pounds),  valued  at  2,845,635 
haikwan  taels  ($1,700,585),  were  shipped  to  Shanghai  and  Canton,  against  1,879 
piculs  (250,633  poundp),  valued  at  471,796  haikwan  taels  {$342,ft52),  during  the  year 
previous,  an  increase  of  6,765  picuis  (902,000  pounds),  value,  1,873,839  haikwan  taels 
($1,368,533).  The  silk  crop  in  Shantung  was  good  and  superior  to  that  of  preceding 
years,  although  the  quality  was  only  an  average  one.     On  the  opening  of  the  market 

yn  June)  the  price  of  yellow  silk  rose  5  to  8  per  cent,  due  to  a  steady  demand  from 
UTope,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  advanced  to  15  and  even  20  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year's  quotations.  TheShantunghand  spinner,  notwithstanding  advice  given 
and  example  placed  before  him,  will  not  improve  his  mode  of  sjiinning  or  lessen  the 
diameter  of  hia  reel,  with  the  result  that  his  silk  could  not  in  1899  realize  the  high 
prices  pud  for  tsatlees  of  other  provinces,  which  in  some  instances  were  36  per  cent 
over  the  quotations  in  1898.  Shantung  silk  obtained  in  1899  a  somewhat  larger 
market  in  Europe,  as  the  Cantonese  exporters  failed  to  see  at  first  the  importance  of 
the  European  demand  and  did  not  act  on  it.  On  the  whole,  the  season  was  good  for 
the  grower,  whose  profit  was  10  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1898;  for  the  spinner, 
who  disposed  of  his  silk  quickly  and  at  higher  figures;  and  also  for  the  exporter, 
who,  on  account  of  the  priwessive  rise,  managed  to  sell  his  silk  at  unhoped-for 
prices.    The  export  of  straw  braid  amounted  to — 
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showing  a  decline  of  7,243  bales.  Split  brttid  was  in  good  demand  tlirouKhont  the 
year,  specially  in  fine  grades,  which  were  in  email  supply.  Split  fancy  plaits  were 
in  no  demand.  Thedemand  forwhit«  plaitsfrom  the  home  and  continenm  niarketa 
was  f<ir  eood  quality  not  requiring  bleachiuKi  coarse  grades  beins  most  in  request. 
Colored  braids  have  beeu  in  strong  demand,  principally  in  dyed  plain  plaits.  In 
mottled  plaita  the  demand  has  hew  for  the  finest  grades,  which  are  scarce.  The 
quality  of  the  braid  improved  as  the  year  wore  on.  The  Chinese  are  beginning  to 
midemtand  that  it  pave  to  turn  out  a  good  article.  This  improvement  in  quality  ia 
pr«bab1y  responsible  tor  the  faJlinK  on  in  quantity — if  not  in  full — at  any  rate  t  o  a 
large  extent.  The  exportation  of  Dean  cake  was  inferior  by  54,000  picuts  (7,200,000 
pounds)  to  that  of  189K,  a  bad  one  already.  The  trade  wiui  Swatow  and  Amoy  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Swatow  and  Fuhkien  guilds  on  the  one  side  and  the  native 
manufacturers  on  the  other  regardingtbe  standard  weieht  of  a  bean  cake.  This  dis- 
pute was  finally  settled  on  the23d  of  December,  when  the  two  parties  came  to  terms, 
having  met  each  other  half  way,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  see 
a  revival  of  this  important  and  once  prosperous  local  industry. 

Beabipments  coastwise  present  no  feature  deserving  comment. 

CoattvHte  arrival*. — The  net  value  of  the  trade  in  native  produce  imported  from  native 
porta  (chiefly  Shanghai,  Swatow,  Tientsin,  and  Canton)  amounted  to  6,&S7,000  haik- 
wau  taels  (ti,050,57b),  an  advance  of  1,500,000  taels  ((1,087,500)  over  the  figures  of 
1898.  This  gain  ia  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  large  importaUons  of  rice  («46,O0O 
picuts,  86,1.33,333  pounds),  and  wheat  (128,000  piculs,  17,066,866  pounds),  the  greater 
partof  which  went  to  the  famine-stricken  districts.  There  was  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  raw  cotton,  which  receded  from  37,000  to  8,700  piculs  (4,933,333  pounds  to 
116,000  pounds).  A  bad  crop  in  the  southern  provinces  caused  prices  to  rule  high, 
and  local  purchases  were  limited.  The  receipts  of  Shanghai  cotton  yam  were  6,350 
piculs  (843,333  pounds),  halt  of  the  previous  year's  importation.  There  were  raarbed 
advances  under  sugar  of  all  grades,  but  the  market  was  congested  and  little  profit 


The  figures  in  this  table  may  be  pronounced  to  be  verv  satisfactory,  the  number 
of  entries,  1,&46,  representing  1,362,512  tons,  exceeding  the  total  of  1898,  the  "best 
on  record,"  oy  no  less  than  366  vessels,  aggr^^ling  201,858  tons.  The  British  and 
Norwt^fian  flags  show  a  slight  falling  off,  while  the  vessels  entered  under  the  German 
and  Japanese  flags  advanced  from  145  and  107  to  203  and  201,  respectively.  The 
most  noticeable  increase,  however,  comes  under  the  Russian  flac,  with  160  entries, 
against 26 in  1898.  The  vicinity  of  PurtArthurand  Niuchwaug  nasmade  Chefoo  a 
port  of  call  for  nearly  ail  the  veasels  of  the  Husso-Cbinese  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
which  ply  on  the  northern  coast  of  China  and  to  Japan  and  Vladivostock.  There  is 
besides  a  triweekly  service  between  here  and  Port  Arthur,  which  at  an  early  date  ia 
to  become  a  daily  one.  Rates  by  the  regular  steamers  have  not  changed  during  the 
year,  except  for  vermicelli  and  ground  nuts,  on  which  a  small  advance  has  Doen 
eslablisheo.  During  the  last  three  or  four  montlis  of  the  year  tonnage  was  scarce, 
and,  there  being  a  strong  demand  at  Tientsin  and  Niuchwang  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  closing  of  those  ports,  shippera  at  Chefoo  were  unable  to  send  away  their 
cargo  as  expeditiously  as  they  wished.  Chartering  was  resorted  to,  and  high  prices 
were  paid  for  steamers  thus  employed.  r«al  importers  also  felt  the  pressure  and  had 
to  pay  largely  increased  rates  on  cargoes  from  southeniportfl  or  from  Japan.  Employ- 
ment was  found  also  for  several  steamers  chartered  by  Chinese  for  the  coolie  passenger 
traffic  between  this  port  and  Vladivostock. 

PABSBNOBB  TBAmC. 

Daring  the  year  103,395  natives  left  the  port  and  96,454  arrived.    The  number  of 


TBRABUKB. 

The  treasure  movements  to  and  from  Chefoo  amounted  in  all  to  baikwan  taels 
13,767,000  (J9,973,825),  against  haikwan  taels  10,172,000  (17,374,700),  an  increaae  of 
over  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1898.  The  export  of  treasure 
exceeded  the  imprt  by  haikwan  taels  2,873,000  (12,082,925),  a  fact  readily  explained 
bv  looking  at  the  trade-values  table.  It  is,  however,  impossible  in  a  place  like 
Cnefoo  to  arrive  at  exact  treasure  statistics,  as  a  considerable  amount  oi  money  Ja 
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bionght  back  by  DAtivee  letainuig  from  Niachwang,  Port  Arthur,  and  Vladivoetock, 
and  carried  by  men-of-war.  The  local  agent  ot  one  of  the  foreign  banks  passed 
throagh  hie  bank  alone  (4, 400,000  Import  and  H^^iOOO  export,  while  the  corre- 
0pon£ng  flguiee  in  our  table  only  show  $3,200,000  and  13,700,000,  respectively. 


K  Foreign  and  naUM. — The  net  import  of  foreign  opium  was  1,414  picnls  (1S8,633 
unds],  a  large  increase  when  compared  with  the  ftveiage  yearly  importation  of  the 
t  de<»de,  which  may  be  Bet  down  at  about  400  picuk  (53,333  pounds) .  This  av^;- 
menttttion,  however,  is  not  likely  to  last,  as  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Bhantung 
crop.  Prices  ruled  high  and  large  profits  were  made  by  importers.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  piculs  (21,200  poands)  of  native  opium,  mostly  Bzechuon,  were  im- 
ported, against  25  piculs  (3,333  pounds)  in  the  previous  year. 


Early  in  May  two  Chinese-owned  steam  launches,  the  Wtnufoo  and  the  Kamiing, 
were  registered  here  as  inland  waters  navigatioa  steamers,  and  mode  10  trips  to 
Tengchowfoo.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  their  small  tonna^  not  allowing  them 
to  carry  mifficient  cai^o  prevented  the  venture  from  paying,  as  at  the  end  of  June  the 
above  steam  launches  ceased  running  inland  and  returned  to  Hongkong.  Their 
place  was  taken  by  the  British-owned  8.  S.  Hoangho  and  the  China  Merchants  Steam 
Navigation  Ojmpany's  8.  8.  Kvxmgchi;  the  former  made  14  and  the  latter  13  trips  to 
the  gulf  ports.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  cargo  exported  and  imported  in  ao  few 
trips,  it  IS  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  importance  of  this  trade  could  easily  be 
deveio^ped.  One  thing,  however,  is  necessary,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  regu- 
luity  in  the  vessels'  departnree.  If  only  thenativee  knew  for  certain  that  they  could 
rely  upon  those  steamers  to  ship  their  goods  to  the  various  gulf  porta,  they  would  be 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  steam  transporL  Such,  unfortunately,  was  not  the 
case  last  season,  as  both  steamers  had  to  leave  the  ialand  run  in  order  to  go  to  Tien- 
tsin for  lighten^  puiTMMee. 

There  were  no  noods  during  the  year,  but  a  severe  drought  instead. 


SHIPPING. 


Compared  with  the  table  in  my  report  printed  in  Commercial  I 
tione,  1898,  page  989,  I  find  the  following: 

Total  entrieg  and  dearanca. 
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This  (able  8how»  a  net  gain  of  700  ships  and  340,907  tons  as  compared 
with  1897,  and  a  gain  of  728  ships,  409.771  tons  (entries  and  clearances), 
over  the  previous  year  of  1898. 

Great  Britain's  losses  were  119  ships  and  133,420  tons  from  1897, 
but  this  is  not  such  a  bad  showing  as  that  Empire  made  in  1898  ovei' 
1897  (a  decline  of  160  ships  with  168,068  tons),  while  Kussia  made  tho 
largest  gain  in  ships  and  Japan  led  in  increased  tonnage,  more  than 
ball  of  the  increase  r>eing  credited  to  that  country.  Germany  is  rapidly 
pushing  to  the  front,  and  her 'gains  are  more  real  than  thotie  of  Russia, 
as  mu<£  of  that  shipping  is  due  to  the  Chinese  li^tern  Extension  Sail- 
road  steamers,  which  plied  for  a  while  under  the  Chinese  flag. 

The  entries  of  steamers  under  the  American  11^  comprise  one  coast- 
ing steamer  belonging  to  a  London  company.  There  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can or  a  dollar's  worSi  of  American  property  in  her,  so  that  we  can  not 
consider  this  in  the  compilation  of  our  shipping. 

The  figures  for  the  American  sailing  ships  are  due  entirely  to  tlie 
only  American  ship  that  entered  this  port  in  1899,  the  P.  N.  ^lanchard, 
and  give  us  a  gain  over  1897  of  144  tons,  while  Great  Britain  gained 
9,592  tons;  but  even  if  we  intrude  the  licurea  for  the  bogus  American 
steamer  in  our  table,  we  cut  a  lamentable  figure.  I  have  written  so 
often  on  this  subject  that  I  content  myself  by  referring  to  my  remarks 
on  page  796,  vol.  1,  Commercial  Belations,  1899. 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

The  commissioner  of  customs,  in  the  report  quoted  above,  tries  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  working  of  the  inland  -navigation  rules.  In 
my  last  annual  report,  1  gave  the  reasons  for  this  dismal  failure.  It  was 
not  because  the  steamers  were  too  small,  for  the  rules  were  devised 
for  just  such  steamers  (tugs,  launches,  etc.),  but  because  the  rules 
were  impracticable.  But  as  this  will  form  one  of  the  c^uestions  to  be 
settled  in  the  near  future,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  subject  now. 

The  standing  of  Chefoo  as  a  shipping  port  in  1897, 1898,  and  1899  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table: 
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Thus  Chefoo  still  maintains  her  supremacy  over  all  other  ports  in 
China  except  Shanghai. 

qUARANTINB. 

As  with  the  inland  navigation  traffic,  so  it  was,  and  is,  with  quar- 
antine, and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  in  my  last  report 
Owing  to  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinese,  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
Although  the  nearest  port  to  the  locality  of  the  plague,  we  could  only 
secure  medical  inspection  on  foreign  style  ships  at  uie  expense  of  the 
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ship,  and  Chefoo  not  declarinj;  Niuchwang  infected,  was  declared 
infec^  by  Russia  and  Buffered  accordingly-  Yet,  in  wpite  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Niuchwang,  the  constant  traffic  to  and  from,  and  the  large 
number  of  cooliea  coming  from  that  port,  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  pl^ue  known  here. 


E  OF  CHEFOO.  1899. 
Vaiue  igron)  of  foreign  good*  imported  into  Chefoo,  1898  and  1899. 


Hilkwan 
Uiels- 

United  Stain 
gold. 

15,212,1M 

ID  HUBM 

1.777.127 

■ 

Tbe  Hatkinin  tul  In  ISW  wu  valued  at  70  ccnla;  In  ISM,  H  Tli. 

This  decrease  in  the  value  of  foreign  imports  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  there  are  now  two  custom-houses  in  Shantung,  whereas  before 
last  year  there  was  only  one;  besides,  Kyao-chau,  Weihaiwei,  and 
Port  Arthur  now  receive  direct  imports  that  formerly  came  to  Chefoo; 
moreover,  inland  traffic  was  bad. 

Value  of  native  imports  imported  from  other  Chinese  ports: 


Tear. 

"    gol*"*" 

overl8B7. 

over  1898. 

IWT 

«!,soo.eu 

3, lie,  470 

1616.618 

Value  of  produce  of  local  origin  exported  abroad  and  to  other  native 
ports: 


Tear. 

United  8ta(«e 
gold. 

l"S^. 

OTerl»»8. 

16.710.885.62 

153,890 

' 

This  was  a  very  large  increase,  but  it  must  be  remembered  in  these 
calculations  that  the  tael  was  ^}  gold  cents  dearer  in  1899  than  1898. 

Oroli  vaiue  of  the  tmde  of  Oiffoo. 


Year. 

Balkwan 
taelii. 

United  Slates     otpi  1897. 

gold.             United 

Statce  gold 

Incteane 

"ifVT' 
States  gold. 

22,867,277 
27,328,866 
2«,b9e,8IR 

BH  34g  ag  1 

i9,i2R,8o£oo   wi.ni,'dh 

«t,S81.3»l 

1 

This  shows  that  tbe  port  is  still  foiling  ahead  in  spite  of  all  draw- 
backs. 
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To  obtain  the  exact  value  of  the  trade  of  this  district  is  imporaible, 
because  wo  can  not  include  that  which  is  carried  on  in  native  bottoms, 
or  overland,  by  canal,  caravan,  and  barrow.  However,  some  idea 
may  be  gained  from  these  totals: 

Grose  value  of  trade  of  Chefoo {21,610,192 

GroHH  value  of  trade  of  THintau' 1,604,668 

Value  of  merchand.ee  under  troneit  pass  from  Shanghai 415,700 

Value  of  merchandise  under  transit  pass  from  Tientsin 3, 326 

Value  of  merchandise  under  tranait  pass  from  Chinkiang 1,31S,698 

Total  value  recorded  in  customs 24,862,883 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  the  port: 


HalkwNitaels. 


Total  vftlne  of  tareiga  Importa  Into  Cbeloa  in  U 
Value  Df  [uielgtt  Impona  from— 

Fordni  couDtiiea  Hud  Hongkong 

Eban&al 

RongkoDg 


Ruaalan  UanchurlB... 
United  SlateH 


1,471,!« 
3,778.  im 
S8«,UT 

tb,ta 


Of  the  total  value  of  foreign  imports  received  from  the  Chinese 
porta,  6,895,256  haikwan  taeh,  Shanghai  sent  to  Chefoo,  6,069,138, 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  China  only  826,118. 

The  total  value  of  imports  received  direct  from  foreiffu  countries  and 
Hongkong  was  6,539,771  haikwan  taels;  value  receiveddirect  from  for- 
eipi  countries,  excluding  the  value  credited  to  Hongkong,  4,496,376 
haikwan  taels;  credited  to  Japan,  3,855,905  haikwan  taels;  rest  of  the 
world,  640,471  haikwan  taels.  Of  this  amount,  Korea  accountfi  for 
462,619  haikwan  tacia,  and  Russian  Manchuria,  90,855  haikwan  taels; 
total,  553,474  haikwan  taels;  leaving  for  non-Asiatic  countries  only 
87,097  haikwan  taels.  Of  this,  the  United  States  accounta  for  85,650 
haikwan  taels;  leaving  only  1,447  haikwan  taels,  which  is  credited  to 
Great  Britain. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports  direct  from  Japan,  8,855,905  haikwan 
taels  ($2,778,180),  cotton  yarn  accounts  for  3,876,490  haikwan  taels 
($2,072,511),  leaving  for  all  other  classes  of  Japanese  goods  979,415 
haikwan  taels  ($705,669). 

I  have  for  years  contended  that  our  merchants  make  a  mistake  in 
sending  to  Shanghai  instead  of  direct  to  Chefoo  or  the  other  northern 
ports.  In  recent  reports,  I  have  demonstrated  my  arguments  by  show- 
ing the  enormous  strides  Japan  is  making  since  that  country  began 
sending  her  shipments  direct  to  the  market,  and  append  the  following 
table  to  show  whether  or  not  I  am  right. 

In  considering  this  table,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  practicatly  all 
of  our  exports  for  Chefoo  pass  through  the  same  Japanese  ports  from 
which  the  Japanese  ship  their  merchandise  to  China.  If  these  believe 
it  is  better  and  more  profitable  to  send  direct,  why  should  it  not  be 
found  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  merchant? 


three  ihoiuand  dollan  ia  (^«dlted.  a. 


t,  mtlUon  dolIan,yet  oulfK 
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ASIA:  OHINA. 


latU. 
111.2H 

c;086 

'■"SS 

»;i96 

porta. 

ss. 

".114 

lis;  338 

a*4,7»» 

s;3;4 

e,is6,fli4 

»tt.a7i 

3,3)9,418 
ti,413,2« 

It  is  thus  seen  that  over  nine-tenths  of  Japanese  imports  came  direct, 
and  that  in  the  tigures  for  direct  foreign  importa,  Japan  reprcaenta 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  In  1895,  Japan  exported 
to  Cbefoo  to  the  value  of  238,875  haiknan  taeb^,  in  a  total  direct  import 
trade  of  2,150,689  haikwan  taels. 

Thus,  five  years  ago  Japan  represented  about  11  per  cent  of  this 
trade,  while  laat  year  it  repi-esented  over  58  per  cent.  To  make  this 
clearer,  the  value  of  imports  direct  from  Japan,  1899,  had  increased 
in  five  years  3,617,030  haikwan  taels,  and  exceeded  the  entire  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  1895  by  1,705,216  haikwan  taels. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CHBFOO. 

Prineipai  iiHidea  of  import  for  the  yean  18S5  and  189S. 


opium: 
Milni  . 


Cotlou  goods: 
ShlrtlngB- 

Orav.  pl&In pleceN. 

While,  plain do... 


Dyed,  fijur 

cloOu 

Indian  .... 


Dnlch do.. 

Amerlon do. . 


Bhe«tltl«— 
Engltali 

American  .. 
Japane 


»7,97» 


18M. 

»«»». 

!„».. 

143.333 

a.oes 

108,  wo 

68,175 

8,785 

'660 

2,020 
8,210 

11,888 

9,  SI  3 

65,565 

i;450 

'Z 

■IS 

ogle 
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Prbidpal  artide*  of  import*  for  the  yean  I8SS  and  1899 — Continaed. 

t>«rrlptk>n. 


Dlton  ^oodfr— CoatlnuiKL 
Turley  red— 

Cotlona piece 

Cumbria do. . 

Cotlon  la«tliig».pl»lii  and  figured do. 

Cotcon  Italians,  plain  and  figured do.. 

Vel  vela  and  velTBleeiu do. 

Lawna  and  moalins do. . 

Handkcrehlet* doiCT 

ToivelB , do. 

Cotton,  SptuilBii  itrlpca piece*. 


CoctoD  yaraB— 

Engltah pouni 

Woolen  goods: 

~      '^i,  English pleo 


Bpentsh  BtrtpOT 

Clotb,  blind,  medium,  and  habit . . 

Ifetals: 


Tlnptoles .- do. 

Lead,  in  pigs do. 

Copper,  In  slabs,  Japan do. 

eieel— 

Foreign do. 

QnlckallTer do. 


Blchodemar,blaR]l 

BraKH,  foreign . . 


Coal.Kalplng'.'.'. 
Cotton,  raw 


..pounds. 


...pounds. 


OingiT.  iireen pounds. 

Glass,  window. boxE«. 

(iaoH  vloth— 


Liquid  do. 

lainglBts do. 

Lead,  while do. 

Matches- 
En  rupean gTDS 


462,  ISS 

IS, 881,866 

68.666 

1(18,  ess 
64, ess 

2,066 


46.700 

'  "i«.'i3s" 


197.200 
2.933 

221400 

2W,«i6 
182.341 

190.862 
868,666 

1.967.900 


22,331 

37i90« 


42,683 
18,600 

G«,183 


56.766 
1,272,060 
267.841 
277,600 
808,640 

3,342,890 
401,  IM 

1.7U,18S 


1  . 

617 

2.eM 

as 

3.796.027 

30,  .^33 

17S,«6 

24,896 

3»0,487 

31,034 

1,934,400 

360,633 

273,867 

13),  933 

34, 4U) 

1,139,709 

-m-8M- 

I.TM.ftaO 

;,ooqIc 
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Prine^xU  tniideM  of  import  for  the  yean  1S96  and  1*99— Continued. 

Decrease.  iDciease. 


I    1,331,286 


Second  qu«llty 

:::::::::::!S!;:1 

Pe^Wttck 

::;;;:;;;:::;£;;;! 

Seaweed- 

Beeond  qusll  I  y 

"^^wn 

«o 

TobBcoo,  prepared 

do.... 

22,026,8(8 
[12,013,  S3S 
l,a06,BS6 


26,240.000 

I  2|m7!«0O 


Taii'ioo' 

m,«o 

^■■»,wi 

■ya.Kn 

<,213,0«T 

[j,se2.ooo 

In  the  above  table  there  are  109  classes,  of  which  66  show  gains  and 
43  a  decline. 

The  five  classes  specified  as  American  all  show  decided  gains,  that  for 
fiour  being  mo^t  remarkable;  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  lost  in 
every  class;  Japan  gained  in  eight  and  lost  in  one. 

lu  order  to  facilitate  comparisonM,  1  will,  as  usual,  follow  the  lines  of 
my  previous  reporta  on  trade  in  OhefoOj  and  present  the  following 
to  snow  the  value  of  United  States  trade  in  this  port  for  the  calendar 
year  1899: 

Imports  of  those  classes  of  merchandise  specified  as  American  for 
years  1895-1899:' 


Drllla pieces.. 

Slieellngs do 

Floor value.. 

KeBDeeneoil gallonii.. 

KeroKneotl ralue.. 

Uneaunierated  mervhandlae.do.... 
Total  ralao  of  American  Importi... 


ma.x 


I 


12,077,423  t2,3»1.«01  IR.l.'iO.lTS 
-1.261  '^116,660  t21.4S0 
:,6&t  %,301,261  t2,lTl,«60 


i412,63H 

I1B.S28 

1,4^,366 


Thus,  in  five  vears,  the  value  of  merchandise  known  to  be  American 
increased  from  ^739,303  to  $^,171,669,  or  a  gain  of  i|l,432,366,  but  the 
value  for  1899  shows  a  falling  off  from  1898  of  *131,59a  gold;  three 
out  of  the  five  classes  mentioned  showing  a  decline  from  1898,  while 
flour  jumped  in  value  from  $7H,itiO  to  *353,H01,  the  other  increase 
being  230  pieces  of  jeans;  but  a  large  part  if  not  all  of  the  loss  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Hhipmeots  to  Fort  Arthur,  Kyao-ohau,  and  Wei- 
haiwei,  which  formerly  came  to  Chefoo. 

In  1898,  our  trade  had  increas^  in  five  years  by  $1,654,235. 

la  10.733;  1896,  $0.81;  1697,  «0.739;  1898, 10.70; 
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The  value  of  our  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  waa  shown 
on  page  802  of  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  to  be  ?1,021,314,  leaving 
$1,155,355  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  value  of  flour  imported  up 
to  June  30  waa  ^114,169  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  f  239,431,  or  more 
than  twice  ae  much.  The  value  of  our  flour  imported  in  1899  was 
$353,600.  I  refer  to  my  comments  (p.  802,  Com.  Rel,  1899,  vol.  1) 
on  the  phenomenal  trade. 

In  the  list  of  imports,  there  is  given  40,000  postal  cards,  valued  at 
1,500  baikwan  taels  ($1,087);  these  were  imported  from  Germany  by 
a  German  firm  and  are  what  is  known  as  souvenir  cards,  having  views 
of  Chefoo,  Port  Arthur,  Kyao-ehau,  and  scenes  in  Cbineae  life.  The 
demand  for  them  is  very  great. 

There  were  imported  30,185  tons  of  foreign  coal  and  30,952  tons  of 
Chinese  (Kaiping)  coal  during  1899.  The  foreign  coal  was  Japanese 
and  Cardiff. 

Japanese  cotton  yarn  waa  imported  to  the  value  of  3,161,289  baik- 
wan taels,  representing  more  than  one-quurter  of  the  entire  value  of 
foreign  imports.  In  1895,  Japan  exported  cotton  yarn  to  Chefoo  to 
the  value  of  148,551  baikwan  taels. 

Value  ofcerlain  import*. 


9peci«.d«^ 

,m 

1899. 

Decrease. 

Increua. 

Ameri«n 

2.619;7S3 

&,171,69» 

967,  M7 
iS»;678 

tl29,M2 

7s:.m 

8111,296 

594. 0«S 

[tf  world, ari^nnatlndlnlcd 

10,179,986 

9, 710.  Ml 

Our  lossea  are  heaviest,  Japan  being  close  behind;  the  only  appre- 
ciable gain  being  Asiatic. 

Exckiding  all  oriental  values  from  the  grand  total  ($9,740,551) — 
that  is,  Japan  $2,428,328,  India  $967,667,  and  other  Asia  $1,647,951, 
or  altogether  $4,943,948 — we  have  for  Europe  and  America  $4,796,605. 
Wcknow  the  United  States  sold  $2,171,699,  which  leaves  $2,624,906 
to  be  divided  between  Europe,  England,  and  our  country;  and  while 
nearly  one-half  of  the  non-Asiatic  trade  is  oura  beyond  dispute,  we 
know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  balance  ($2,6M,906)  belongs 
to  us,  for  we  sold  large  quantitica  of  merchandiae  besidea  the  five 
claasea  enumerated,  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  figures  for  England 
do  not  by  any  means  give  that  country  full  credit. 

It  is  not  England's  trade  that  gives  tier  the  aupremacy  she  claims  in 
China,  but  her  shipping,  the  trade  of  India,  and  her  colonies. 

In  my  report  for  1898, 1  noted  that  I  had  said  in  1897  that  the  value 
of  imports  into  Chefoo  apecified  as  American  waa  almost  ten  times 
greater  than  those  specified  as  from  Great  Britain.  I  added  that  in 
1898  it  was  twenty-four  times  greater,  and  now  I  note  that  in  1899  it 
was  thirty  times  greater. 

I  append  my  usual  table  of  comparisons  between  the  net  imports  of 
American  and  English  cottons  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  1899. 
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ASIA:  OHIHA. 


"°^ 

l«,0«O 
10, 'MS 

132.786 

PUOM. 

lo3,237 

IKIB. 

PUfa. 

4,2fiD 

fiisso 

4|U0 

8,B70 

2,0110 

136.  Kl 

U,1G2 

MS,  470 

vises 

295, 709 

625,870 

*M,B83 

Altliough  we  lo»t  ground  heavily  last  year,  Great  Britain  suffered 
in  greater  proportion,  and  we  maintain  our  unqestioned  Bupremacy. 
AltQoagh  toe  returns  on  cei-tain  specified  lines  stiow  a  umail  decline 
from  last  year,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  sold  more  in  tbia  district 
in  1899  tban  in  any  preceding  year. 

According  to  tne  customs  reports,  we  sold  to  Cbina  in  1899  mer- 
cbandise  valued  at  *16,288,745,  of  which  Chefoo  alone  took $2,171,669, 
leaving  for  the  rest  of  tiiis  Empire,  $14,117,076. 

The  total  value  of  American  flour  imported  into  Chefoo  in  1898  was 
$96,530;  in  1899  it  was  $353,600.  In  my  report  published  in  Advance 
Sheets  No.  761,  June  21,  1900,'  I  managed,  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Reports,  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  value  of  our 
trade,  and  showed  a  discrepancy  of  over  11,000,000  taels  between  the 
value  given  by  the  Chinese  reports  and  the  figures  I  had  compiled, 
Accoroing  to  the  Treasury  tables,  we  expoi-ted  to  all  China  in  1899 
flour  to  3ie  value  of  $105,200.  Chefoo's  imports  exceeded  those  fig- 
ures by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
American  flour  imported  into  all  China  last  year  was  valued  at 
$2,298,153,  of  which  Chefoo  received  about  one-sixth. 


Br  all  China. 

Bj-Chetoo. 

Kiifplre. 

no.lM.7ll 

(1,114,186 
S4a[l26 

18  714  229 

TWal 

17,111.886 

2,138,812 

16,0«..874 

This  shows  that  one-seventh  of  our  cottons,  one-sixth  of  the 
flour,  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  oil  were  taken  by  Chefoo,  The  total 
value  of  our  trade,  as  computed  in  my  report  in  Advance  Sheets 
761,  was  $19,857,647,  of  which  flour,  cotton  cloth,  and  oil  represented 
$17,141,386. 

Referring  to  the  tabulation  of  countries  that  purchased  less  from 
tlie  United  States  than  Chefoo  to  1898  (p.  804,  Commercial  Relations, 
Vol.  I,  1899),  the  following  differences  are  noted  for  1899:  Porto 
Bico  jumps  away  ahead,  having  more  tban  doubled  the  purchases  for 

*  Also  in  Consular  Beporta  No.  239,  August,  1900.  '  ^1 C 
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1898.  Chile  has  i-egained  the  very  small  lead  she  lost  last  jear  (1898), 
but  if  we  add  the  purchases  credited  in  tables  of  theworld^  commerce 
(p.  37,  Conimercial  Relations,  1899)  for  Russian  and  Germaa  China, 
which  formed  a  part  of  this  district,  we  hare  the  following  figures  of 
imports  from  our  country; 

Chefoo 12,171,660 

German  Ohina  {Kyao-chauJ 29,202 

Euaeian  China  (Port  Arthur) 194,183 

ToUl 2,395,054 

Ohefoo  eclipsed  Chile  and  Haiti,  and  was  a  better  market  than  tif  ty- 
four  out  of  the  eighty-six  political  divisions  of  the  world. 

EXPOBT  TRADE  OP  CHEFOO. 
Praidpal  arlitk*  of  export  for  tht  yean  1895-1899. 


DeBCrtpdon. 

1»9S. 

■   IBM, 

—• 

iDcreue. 

::::;?To^:: 

tm.m 

"li 

tin,  MO 

140, file, 800 

•Si 

m 

1,184,800 

80,783 

^•:^ 

m:4M 

41.488 
1.16*:800 

814,000 
65,858 

11 
■••SB 

6».MB 

ta.m 

49,407,788 

Clotliins.cottiui 

:::::iS:: 

e;^;; 

10,GSS 

■as 

ic»,eM 

46,800 
VB6  400 

«.;ssi 

808,986 

i;oBi;o67 

Fruit,  [red] 

st4.1m 

^::::=:=: 

::;;;SIS:: 

2w,'b6o 

^'^ 

86,  OSS 

"""6k;466' 

Oil: 

mS^laSSS' 

2,818.487 

MO,  MO 

W..M) 

""'wsru 

Reeled  by  haDd 

do.... 

88,888 

48,867 
144.800 

Pongeei! 

do.... 

::::::::£::: 

1,980.8*7 

4,180.738 
188,  m 

There  are  M  classes  of  exports  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  of  which 
20  show  rains  over  lt*95. 

The  value  of  the  native  exports  of  local  origin  was  10,396,728  haik- 
wan  taels  in  18^9.  In  1895  it  was  7,400,977  haikwan  taels,  a  gain  of 
2,89i,761  haikwan  taels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  foreign 
miports  in  1895  was  7,722,524  haikwan  taels,  and  in  1899  18,485,027 
haikwan  taels,  a  gain  of  5,707,503  haikwan  taels. 

The  import  tr^o  ia  increasing  much  faster  than  the  export. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise,  the  invoioes  of 
which  were  certified  to  by  me: 


ASIA:   CHINA. 


calendar  re«. 

incr^u-. 

ISW. 

UBS. 

Decn-B. 

^^^iSSSi 

i.oes.is 

S1,SS2.82 

•2S.I9 
"i2,'096.'96' 

10B.SM.18 

8D.S8 
822.08 

iu.asa.bj 

15B.«a.78 

To  Manila: 

178,177.81 
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Gold  in  bars  to  the  value  of  159,724  hatkwan  taels  was  received 
from  unspecified  places,  and  Niuchwang  sent  to  the  value  of  37,800 
haikwan  teels,  maKing  total  receipts  of  gold  in  bars  197,524  haikwBn 
taeie.  While  Chefoo  exported  gold  in  bars  to  the  value  of  1,14:9,487 
haikwan  taels,  Russian  paper  rubles  were  received  from  Niuchwang 
to  the  value  of  500  haikwan  taels;  from  Tientsin,  12,000  haikwan  taels; 
Port  Arthur,  50,000  haikwan  taels;  while  notes  to  the  value  of  only 
8,000  haikwan  taels  were  exported  (to  Port  Arthur), 

In  1899,  96,454  natives  arrived  here,  and  103,395  left  Chefoo,  while 
2,089  foreigners  arrived  and  1,867  left. 

COMMERCE  IN  1900. 

In  Commercial  Kelationa  for  1899  will  be  found  a  very  careful 
review  of  the  firet  six  months  of  the  vear  1899  in  the  trade  of  Chefoo, 
and  I  DOW  submit  the  following  for  the  same  period  of  1900: 
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While  the  above  shows  an  increase  over  the  first  six  months  of  1899, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  increase  of  1898  over  1897 — more  than 
double.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  uneasy  feeling  in  the  North,  due 
to  the  approaching  storm,  aa  the  following  will  show: 
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Thus,  during  the  dull  seasou  aud  at  a  time  when  Chefoo  was  the 
northern  terminal,  steady  gains  were  shown  until  Ma^,  when  the 
decrease  commenced;  in  July,  the  shipping  was  almost  nil. 

One  sailing  vessel  was  American,  the  Paramita,  of  1,444  tons,  from 
New  York,  with  a  caivo  of  oil  valued  at  ^5,600.  Several  steamers 
also  arrived  from  the  United  States  at  Port  Arthur  and  Tsintau  with 
machinery,  lumber,  and  oil.  There  were  quite  a  number  that  had  to 
alter  their  destinatioii  in  Korth  China,  and  one,  with  lumber  from 
Portland,  Oreg.,  bound  for  Taku,  had  to  come  here  to  discharge,  and 
an  oil-laden  ship  bound  for  Chefoo  was  diverted  to  Hongkong. 

ImporttfoT  the  tix  montkt  ended  Jvae  SO,  1900. 
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■  ImporUfor  the  fix  tiumtht  ended  June  SO,  1900 — Continued. 
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BETURNB  OF  TRADE.  ' 

Some  years  ago,  I  began  in  my  reports  a  series  of  comments  upon 
the  method  followed  by  the  Chinese  customs  in  setting  forth  trade 
returns,  drmonatrating,  by  careful  computation  eat'h  succeeding  year, 
that  our  commerce  did  not  receive  due  credit.  1  succeeded  in  follow- 
ing up  this  subject  so  closely  that  last  year  1  showed  to  what  a  vast 
extent  our  trade  was  being  credited  to  the  British  flag. 

In  my  report  published  in  Advance  Sheets  761  or  June  21,  1900, 
reviewing  Chinese  trade  for  1899, 1  waa  able  to  prove  that  imports  into 
China  of  American  goods  to  the  value  of  $3,798,606  were  credited  to 
Great  Britain  or  Hongkong,  and  that  of  the  value  of  tlio  United  States 
import  and  export  trade,  51,714,461  baikwan  taels,  the  Chinese  returns 
gave  credit  for  43,374,460  taels,  a  difference  of  11,340,001  haikwan 
taels.  Each  year,  I  sent  a  special  list  to  the  customs  to  be  filled  for 
my  annual  report,  and  the  statement  found  on  page  815,  volume  1, 
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Commercial  Belations,  1899,  ia,  I  think,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
true  valuation  of  our  trade  reached  by  anyone. 

I  hoped  this  year  to  be  able  to  give  the  figures,  with  accuracy,  but  I 
learn  wiat  a  new  system  has  been  put  into  force  by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  at  any  details  until  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  when  the 
totals  are  added.  The  yearly  report  closing  on  December  31  rarely 
reaches  the  public  until  the  following  August. 

In  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  I  submitted  tables  showing  our  relative 
position  for  the  first  six  months  of  those  years.  This  is  all  I  can  do 
now,  using  the  same  headings. 
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Until  a  change  is  made  in  the  methods  now  in  force  we  can  not 
know  details  of  our  trade  in  China,  but  by  combining  the  two  quar- 
terly reports  for  this  period  we  learn  the  following  about  those  arti- 
cles specified  as  American: 
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Not  only  does  this  show  very  large  increases  over  1899,  but  it  shows 
the  largest  importations  on  record,  and  had  the  rest  of  the  year  been 
peat:eful,  our  trade  in  Chpfoo  would  no  doubt  have  been  twice  as  lai^ 
as  thatfor  1898,  which  was  estimated  at  *1.985,633;  but  I  look  for  a 
very  serious  loss  in  the  returns  subsequent  to  July  1  of  this  year. 

During  this  period,  I  certified  to  invoices  as  follows; 
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In  1899, 1  said  that  the  table  for  1898-99  showed  a  loss  of  $16,933. 
In  the  cuiTpnt  year,  the  loss  is  stiU  greater,  owing  to  the  practice  of 
shipperij  in  sending  more  and  more  to  Shanghai  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States.  Straw  braid  is  also  largely  sent  to  Mtmila,  although 
but  little  is  invoiced  here,  ceilification  being  voluntary.  This  ofnce 
certitied  to  the  value  of  $1,388. 

On  page  818,  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  vol.  1,  1  wrote  of  the 
impending  storm,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  "much  care  will  be 
necewary  to  pass  the  winter  without  loss  of  foreign  life."  Two  months 
after  that  was  penned,  an  Engli.'^h  missionary  was  murdered,  and  from 
that  dav  it  has  been,  as  the  world  knows,  nothing  but  massacre  and 
riots.  The  governor,  Vu-hsien,  who  I  noted  was  opposed  to  foreigners 
and  things  foreign,  was  removed  and  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
governor  of  Shansi,  where  over  HM)  missionaries  were  massacred. 
Yuanshikaiwasappointedgovemorof  Shantung,  and,  in  spite  of  every 
adverae  influence,  he  has  managed  to  keep  the  province  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Boxers  free  from  Boxers.  Had  he  joined  his  colleagues  in  the 
north,  nothing  could  have  saved  China  north  of  the  Yangtze. 

One  year  ago,  over  250  Americans,  men,  women,  and  (liildren,  were 
living  in  peace  in  the  interior;  to  day,  there  is  not  one.  All  Americau 
int^i-esta  inland  are  for  the  present  abandoned;  property  to  the  value 
of  nearly  a  myiion  dollars  is  in  the  entire  charge  of  the  Chinese.  The 
posts  are  withdrawn,  and  for  aught  we  know,  the  interior  may  be  a 
howling  wilderness. 

I  hope  that  when  matters  are  arranged  we  shall  have  a  United  States 
post-office  in  every  port  in  China,  lollowing  the  example  of  other 
powerSj  and  that  we  shall  not  again  have  to  suhmit  to  the  exactions 
complamed  of  in  mj'  last  report. 

In  April,  Taian-fu  waa  connected  with  the  main  line  of  telegraph, 
and  our  countrymen  who  made  that  city  their  home  claim  it  was  their 
ability  to  telegraph  that  saved  their  lives. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  north  China,  it  is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the 
future  possibilities  of  trade.  It  must  be  our  endeavor  to  recover  what 
we  have  lost  before  we  can  go  ahead;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  quarter 
July-September,  1900,  has  shown  American  trade  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

A  report  upon  the  trade  of  Chefoo  means  a  report  upon  ti-ade  for  the 
province  of  Shantung,  and  to  leave  out  Kyao-chau  now  is  to  leave  out 
a  most  important  factor.  I  therefore  have  pleasure  in  appending  the 
following: 

KYAO-CHAU  TRADE  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  WW.' 

Introdcction. — The  Kyao-chau  cuatom-house,  which  controla  the  commerce  of 
the  territon'  arouDd  the  bay  of  Kyao-chau  and  neighboring  porta,  was  opened  on 
Joly  1,  IHW.  By  desire  of  the  GermBu  Government,  and  in  virtue  of  the  epecial 
convention  sigoed  at  Pekin  on  April  17, 1899,  its  head  office  is  establisheil  at  Taintau, 
the  chief  port  in  the  German  territory  and  Beat  of  the  jiovcniinent.  By  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  duties  are  levied  according  to  the  foreign  treaty  tariff.  Goods 
deetined  for  the  interior  pay  duty  at  Teintau — uione  of  forei)^u  or^in  paying  fall  tariff 
duty,  and  those  of  native  oriein,  coming  from  treaty  portA  and  covered  by  customs 
documents,  paying  coast  trade  duty.  The  dues  on  produce  carried  by  junks  have 
been  provisionally  fixed  at  about  half  of  the  foreign  tariff  rales.  Produce  from  the 
Ulterior  does  not  pay  until  shipped  from  Teintau,  and  produce  of  the  Fochtgebiet 

Kyao-fbau  Bay. — The  bay  of  Kyao-chau  is  some  15  miles  across  from  eaat  to  wert 
and  nortti  to  south.  Five  small  streamH  enter  it,  but  none  are  navienhle.  Alnit)i4 
dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  thene  streams  carry  large  volunii'D  ot  sandy 

'From  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  customs.  LiOOQIC 
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aadiment  into  the  bay  during  the  rainy  eeaaon — Joly  to  September — and,  m  consB' 
quence,  more  than  haU  the  bay,  espedally  its  southern,  weBtem,  and  northern  aides, 
are  mud  flata  and  sand  banks,  which  reooer  approach  to  the  land  impoesible,  except 
for  small  craft  at  high  water  and  at  a  few  plpcc^  only.  The  deep-wat«r  anehorageB, 
auitable  for  forcigTi  vessela  of  deep  draft,  are  confined  to  the  south  eastern  portion  of 
the  bay,  into  which,  at  the  entrance,  the  TBintaupromontorj^BtretcheaitaeH,  extend- 
ing in  a  westerly  direction  and  aSording  safe  ancnorage  againat  northerly  winds  on 
its  southern  aide  and  against  southerly  winds  on  its  northern  side. 

Pert  of  Tiiiiltiii. — The  new  port  of  THiutau,  formerly  a  poor  Ashing  village,  of  no 
use  for  the  commerce  of  the  bay,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  by  land  and  hy  wat«r 
from  the  principal  inland  marts  than  the  other  interbay  jusk  ports,  is  rapidly  being 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  modem  city,  which  gives  promise  of  soon  rivaling  in 
many  respects  the  finest  citicfl  in  the  East.  An  extensivesyBtem  of  drainage,  and  fine, 
wide  streets  are  beinj  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock;  electric  lightingj  telephone, 
waterworks,  afforestation,  are  all  being  rapidly  pushed  forward;  commodious  nouaee, 
fine  hotels,  offices,  and  Workshops  are  springing  np  in  every  direction.  The  former 
Chinese  inhabitants  have  been  boueht  out,  and  moved  to  a  neatly  constructed  model 
town,  with  wide  streets  and  proper  arainat;p,  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  inner  north- 
ern harbor.  Thus,  with  the  Cliiiieso  population  living  apart,  under  healthy  condi- 
tions, and  everything  possible  being  done  forsanitation  generally,  with  a  magnificent 
climate  to  boot^ — milder  than  Chef  oo  in  winter  and  equalW  cool  in  sammer — and  with 
tine  sea  bathing  and  a  lofty  mountain  range  suitable  for  summer  retreats  in  close 
proximity,  Tsinlau  bids  fair  to  rival  all  other  ports  in  the  East  as  a  health  resort 

Commerdal  pTUgpeds, — As  a  commercial  port,  the  future  of  Tsintau  appears  likewise 
full  of  promise.  Its  present  drawbacks — the  unprotected  anchorages  and  absence  of 
wharves,  necessitating  discharge  into  cargo  boats  and  involving  delay  and  expense  to 
veeaels  and  cargo,  and  the  absence  of  good  roads  inland  suitable  for  the  transport  of 
goods — will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  Two  new  harbors,  with  wtiarves  for  vessels 
to  go  alongside  of,  with  rails,  godowns,  and  all  modern  appliances,  are  in  course  of 
construction;  the  smaller  of  the  two,  suitable  for  coasting  stuamerfi,  will  probably  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  while  the  other,  suitable  for  the  lar^st  size  ves- 
sele,  win  take  several  years  more  to  complete.  The  railway,' which  is  likewise  in 
course  of  constnictjon,  wilt  have  its  terminus  at  Tsintau,  and  connect  the  port  with 
Kyao-chauand  the  other  iroportantcitiea  of  the  rich  northwestern  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  traverse  the  chief  coal,  silk,  and  straw-braid  districts. 

Loeat  trade. — The  local  trade  which  Tsintau  may  reasonably  hope  to  attract,  and 
which  is  now  conducted  between  the  old  interbay  junk  ports,  Taputou,  Nuku,  and 
Tsangkou,  and  the  two  district  cities,  Kyao-chau  and  Chi-mo,  is  not  inconsiderable. 
So  far  it  has  been  exclusively^  Cliinese — Cbineeegoods  transported  by  Chinese  juiikfl 
between  Chinese  ports  for  Chinese  merchants.  Xne  imports  consist  of  ordinary  south- 
ern Chinese  goods^  and  the  exports  of  local  produce.  This  trade,  valued  at  3,(XK),000 
taela  ($2,175,000), IS  doubtless  capableof  considerable  expansion,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  now, 
owing  to  the  total  atsence  of  water  communication  or  good  roads  inland,  ciinfined  to 
the  narrow  lowland  belt  surrounding  the  bay  and  conducted  under  many  and  great 
di^ivantages.  Foreign  goods,  foreign  merchants,  and  foreijjn  vessels  haveuntilnow 
had  no  share  in  this  commerce.  Strang  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
although  Chefoo,  the  only  treaty  port  in  this  province,  was  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce as  far  back  Hs  1863,  and  although  iunk  trade  with  Fuchau,  Ningpo,  ana  Shang- 
hu  has  been  r<^lar  and  considerable  for  a  long  time  past,  very  few  foreign  goods 
reached  tliia  r^ion.  Cotton  cloth,  cotton  yam,  and  kerosene  oil  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  multitude,  and  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  local  markets  only  since 
the  arrival  of  steamers  at  Tsintau.  The  farming  population,  which  constitutes  nine- 
tenthsof  the  inhabitants,  had  few  wants.  They  ourned  their  ownbean  oil,  and  manu- 
factured their  own  cloth  from  taw  uncleaned  cotton  brought  by  junka  from  the 
Kianfisu  province,  which  they  cleaned,  s^un  into  yarn,  and  wove  into  cloth  during 
the  winter.  It  gave  tliem  and  their  families  work  when  the  fields  required  none, 
and  cheap  cloth  for  next  year's  wear.  Their  products— beans  and  ground  nuts,  bean 
oil  and  ground-nut  oil,  bean  cake  and  ground-nut  cake,  and  fruit— were  exchanged 
for  soutliem  produce — cotton,  paper,  cbinaware,  eto. — and  left  little  margin  for  such 

"      '         '      e  tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  etc. 


IV  d^y  employed,  winter  and  summer,  on  the  harborworks,  roads,  drains,  build- 
ings, railway,  etc ;  and  the  millions  they  are  earning  as  wages  while  these  works  are 
going  on  will  enable  them  to  buv  what  was  formerly  beyond  their  reach,  and  will 
aou>>tle8e  create  a  demand  for  lor^n  goods  and  benefit  Tsintau  and  its  foreign 
merchiantsifthey  know  how  to  avail  of  the  opportunity.  The  experience  of  the  pest 
year  fuinlahes  proob  that  increased  prosperity  and  baying  power  have  already  set 
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in.  Instead  of  the  neoaliKw  cotton,  considerable  qoantitiefl  of  cotton  yun  and  cotton 
cloth  have  been  imported  by  Bt«tuaer  and  have  found  a  ready  market,  white  kero- 
sene oil  has  been  in  such  request  Hia,t  at  times  it  could  not  be  supplied  in  quantitieH 
Bufflcient  to  eatiefy  the  demand.  Besides,  the  railway  and  new  barbor  should,  doubt- 
less, enable  produce  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  placed  on  board  ship  at  Teintau 
cheaper  tlian  it  can  now  be  put  on  board  junks  at  the  interbay  ports;  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  and  quicker  market  should,  b^  enhancing  supply  and  demand,  like- 
wise tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  and,  with  it,  the  buying  powerof  the  neighboring 

TVade  prvtpeelt  farther  tniond.— Looking  brther  inland,  there  are,  among  other 
products  which  the  railway  will  bring  to  Tsintau,  three  of  special  importance  for  the 
niture  of  the  port — coal,  Bilk^  and  straw  braid. 

Ooal. — Coal  of  ^ood  quality  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Wei-hsien  and 
Po^han.  Wei-haien  being  about  the  same  distance  from  Tsintau  as  Tangku  is  from 
Kaiping,  its  coal  should  be  deliverable  at  Tsintau  at  the  same  price  as  the  Kaiping 
coal  is  at  Tangkuj  and  the  working  of  these  mines  should  give  the  same  handsome 
return  to  the  mimne  and  railway  companies  as  the  Kaiping  mines  do.  Since  the 
market  tor  good  coal  i^  practically  unlimited  on  the  China  eoaat,  and  Tginlau  has  the 
advantage  over  Tangku  of  not  being  frozen  up  in  winter,  this  article  alone  should 
suffice  to  ineure  its  eucceee  as  a  commercial  port.  With  coal  as  the  basis  of  its  proe- 
perity,  the  chances  of  success  will  be  immensely  improYed  if,  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  iron,  copper,  and  other  ore  can  be  brought  and  manufactured  here,  the 
more  so  as  the  terms  of  the  customa  convention  offer  special  advantages  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  German  Paehlgebiet  of  industrial  works  and  factories. 

SUk.— The  article  next  in  importance,  silk,  should  likewise  find  its  way  (jradnally 
here  by  rail,  seeing  that  the  line  will  be  running  through  the  chief  silk  districts  of 
this  province  and  past  the  principal  Bilk  marts — TLiu-fung,  Ch'ing-chou,  and  Chou- 
ts'un.  Liu-t'ung,  in  the  Ch'ang-i  district,  about  80  H'  northeast  of  Wei-hsien,  is  a 
most  important  manufacturing  center  for  pongeee  and  cotton  cloth,  which  have  an 
extensive  sale  in  the  neighboring  provinces— Chihli  and  Honan.  Its  trade  with 
Pekin  alone,  paid  for  by  Muikers  drafts,  amounts  to  300,000  taela  monthly,  and  its 
annual  trade  is  valued  at  about  8,000,000  taels  {{6,800,000).  It  is  theprincipal  mar- 
ket of  the  province  for  the  "wild  raw  silk,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  trade,  the  product 
of  the  Attaeui  Pemyi  moth,  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Qti^cut  mtlaiui-efolia,  M'/ngolica, 
and  Dsntata.  The  greater  portion  of  this  silk  produced  in  Shantung  is  grown  not  far 
from  Tsintau  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  visible  across  the  bav  to  the  southwest,  in 
the  Kyao-chau,  Chu-ch'&ig,  and  Chu-chou  districts.  It  is  all  Dought  up,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  cocoons,  by  Ch'ang-i  brokers  at  Chu-ch 'fine  and  Chii-chou,  and  conveyed 
on  pack  animals,  via  Kyao-chau  and  P'inK-tu,  to  Liu-t  ung,  distant  about  three  davs' 
journey  northward  of  this  port  Considerable  supplies  of  wild  raw  silk  are  also 
derived  from  the  Honan  and  Bhansi  provincee^as  well  as  from  Kuantung,  whence 
it  is  brought  by  junks.  Ch  'ing-chou  and  Chou-te'un,  which  will  be  stations  on  the 
railway  line,  are  the  principal  markets  for  the  yellow  silk  produced  by  the  Bombux 
Tnori  moth,  red  on  mulberry  leaves.  The  Ch'ing-cbou  district  produces  Bilk  to  tne 
value  of  about  2,000,000  taels,  chiefly  at  Wu-cbing  and  Yeh-yflan,  in  Lin-ch'ii-hsien. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  silk  is  conveyed  to  Chefoo  overland,  while  the  pon- 
gees manufactured  from  it  are  mostly  for  native  consumption,  going  westward  fouhi- 
D»n-fu,  and  thence  to  Chihli  and  Honan.  Ohou-ts'un  derives  its  supply  of  yellow 
silk  ctuefly  from  the  more  distant  districts  in  this  province — from  MSng-yin,  I-shui, 
T'ai-an,  I-chou,  and  T'Sng-hsien,  which  produce  fine  <iu8lity  silk,  and  from  Hsin- 
t'ai  and  l«i-wu-hsien,  whose  silk  is  coarae.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Ohou-ts'un,  at  Wang-ts'un,  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  the  wild,  raw  silk  grown 
and  manufactured  into  pongees,  which  are  considered  the  finest  in  Bhantung.  At 
Chou-ts'nn  the  silk  collected  from  these  districts,  so  far  as  sold  for  export,  ia  packed 
into  boxes  and  conveyed  overland  to  Chefoo,  where  it  is  sorted  into  uiree  qualities. 
The  whole  of  the  best  quality  is  reported  to  go  abroad,  the  medium  quality  is  chiefly 
For  Shanghai  silk  looms,  and  the  third  quality  goes  to  Canton,  where  it  ia  worked 
into  silk  braid  and  cords.  Chou-ls'un,  too,  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pongees,  silk  thread,  cord,  braid,etc.;  also  felt  caps,  hats  and  shoes,  brass  ware,  etc., 
chiefly  for  native  use.  It  is.  besides,  the  greatest  distributii^  center  in  the  nortii  of 
Shantung  for  foreign  Ha  well  as  native  goods.  It  receives  piece  goods,  cotton  yam, 
iron,  matches,  and  kerosene  from  Chefoo  by  way  of  the  small  seaport  Yang-chiao- 
kou,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hsiao-ch'lng-ho.  The  sea-borne  cargo  is  dischargod  at 
Yang-chiao-kou  into  small  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  Hsiao-p'ing-ch'uao,  which 
convey  it  200  li  up  river  tA  8o-ch£n,  whence  it  is  transported  by  carts  and  pack 
eoimaJs  to  Chon-ts'nn,  60  ti  distant.    The  trade  of  Chou-ts'nn  is  estimated  at  16,000,000 
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taelB  (910,865,000) .  The  produce  of  these  three  pl&<»»— Liu-fung,  Cb'ing-cbon,  and 
Cbou-te'uQ — eepeciallj  its  silk  cocoons  and  pongeoB,  ia  neftrly  all  conveyed  by  cut  of 
pack  animolB,  even  tfaiit  portion  going  to  Chefoo.  Owing  to  the  riska  and  dai^era  of 
the  sea  journey,  e«>ecUlly  thoee  of  shipment  on  the  ehaUow  northern  coaet,  where 
vessels  are  coEopelled  to  lie  a  long  way  off  the  shore,  Chineee  merchanta  prefer  the 
safer,  though  longer  and  more  expenHive,  transport  by  land.  Seeing  that  Liu-t'ung 
is  five,  Ch'ii^'Cnou  §eTen,  and  Chou-ts'un  eight  day§'  ioumey  from  Chefoo;  that 
the  first  ie  but  a  ehort  day's  journey  from  the  railway  station,  Wei-hsten,  and  that 
the  two  last  named  are  to  be  etatione  on  the  line  which  will  be  able  to  bring  their 
produce  here  in  a  day,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  not  only  will  a  consiifetable 


portion  of  this  staple  (which  is  exported  from  Chefoo  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
3,000,000  taels,  or  $2,175,000)  gradually  come  this  way  bv  ml,  but  that  the  portion 
nt>wn  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  will  also  come  nere  direct  without  ma.Hng 
uie  long  and  expensive  detour  via  Liu4'un^. 

Sraw  (trail! —Of  atraw  braid,  the  other  big  staple  of  this  province,  Chefoo  eiportB 
at  prMent  about  40,000  piculs  annually,  valued  at  about  1,500,000  haikwan  taels 
((1,086,500).  The  chief  producing  r^on  is  the  northern  seaboard  of  L«i-chou-fu 
and  the  lowlands  extending  south  as  far  ts  the  Kyao-chau  and  Chi-mo  districts, 
induding  the  Grennan  territory.  The  chief  mart  for  this  staple  is  Sha-ho^  near  Lai- 
chou,  about  240  li  north  of  this  port.  Its  brokers  collect  the  article  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  provinces  and  convey  it  thence  overland,  where  it  is  sorted,  repacked, 
ana  conveyed  either  by  sea  from  the  small  seaport:  Hn-t'ou-yai,  about  30  li  distant 
from  8ha-ho,  or  overland  by  carta  and  mules  to  Chefoo.  Sha-po  is  about  four  days' 
journey  by  the  high  road  from  Chefoo,  and  only  one  day  from  the  nearest  railway 
atatioQ,  Wei-haien.  In  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  braid  is  produced  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  and  near  the  railway  tine,  it  should  reacn  this  port  more  quickly 
and  cheaply  than  Chefoo.  In  addition  to  quick,  safe,  and  cheap  transport  by  rail, 
exports  shipped  at  Tsintau  will  have  the  advantages  of  direct  steamets  to  Qermany 
and  favorable  customs  treatment  there  in  virtue  of  being  shipped  from  a  German 
port  It  is  true,  trade  can  not  be  diverted  in  a  day  from  old-eetablished  trading  cen- 
ters and  roates,  but  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  onder  the  above-«tated 
conditions,  trade  is  bound  to  follow  the  railway;  and  what  holds  good  of  coal,  silk, 
and  straw  braid  will  bold  good  of  many  other  exports,  which  are  only  waitJUK  for 
cheap  means  of  transport  to  find  a  market. 

DigUnUtiei  of  franMxiri  aiicf  thipmenL — Shantung  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
coast  provinces  of  Ctiina,  and  lacks  all  those  advantages  with  which  natare  has  so 
richly  endowed  its  sister  provinces  in  respect  of  good  and  conveniently  situated  har- 
bors and  navigable  rivers  or  waterways.  Innoprovince  has  tradeand  commerce  had 
to  contend  with  such  difficultiee  oE  transport  and  shipment  asin  this.  The  few  deep 
harbors  it  has  are  at  its  eastern  extremity,  far  away  frxim  the  produdng  regions,  dim- 
cult  to  reach,  and  open  roadsteads  at-beet.  The  nch  northern  seacooat  haa  no  har- 
bors worth  speaking  of;  shallow  by  nature,  it  ia  being  allied  up  moreand  more  by  the 
enormousaaudmasseswhichtbeYellowKiverisnowpouringmto  theGulf  of  Pechili, 
asitformerlydidfarther  Bouthintothe  YellowSea.  Theeouthcoasthaebut  one  harbor 
or  roadatead  suitable  for  large  veasela,  the  Kyao-chau  Bay,  which  also  until  now  haa  but 
indifferently  served  as  an  outlet  only  for  the  produce  of  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
l^ansport  by  land  iseven  worse.  Onerequirestohavetraveledin  thecouatry  toreaUce 
the  difSculties  of  the  land  transport — the  miserable  state  of  the  cart  and  mule  tracks, 
the  hardship,  the  wear  and  tear  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  risk,  expense,  and  delay 
to  merchante  and  producers  even  during  the  dry  season.  After  aheavy  rain  all  traffic 
has  to  cease  for  the  time  being,  and  ceases  almost  entirely  during  the  three  wet  sum- 
mer months.  Without  roada  worth  the  name,  without  waterways,  without  conve- 
niently situated  harbors,  development  of  trade  and  commerce  was  impossihle:  and 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  Shantung  has  remained  poor,  its  fertile  soil,  rriagnifirent 
climate,  and  hard-working  population  notwithstanding..  True,  half  of  its  arta  is 
mountainous,  but  these  mountains  are  full  of  mineral  wealth  waiting  to  be  raised, 
and  the  slopee  of  these  mountaioa  are  the  feeding  ground  of  the  siUtworm,  which 
produces  the  richest  of  all  crops,  valued  at  many  millions.  The  intervening  valleys 
and  lowlands  have  a  fertile  soil,  producing  wheat,  beans,  pease,  millet,  groundnuts, 
maize,  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  fnut,  etc,  in  great  abundance;  but  a  good  deal  of  this 
wealth  is  now  lying  dormant  for  want  of  transport.  As  it  is  with  native  exporta,  so 
it  is  with  foreign  imports.  The  supplying  of  the  great  markets  to  the  nor&west — 
Chou-ts'un  and  Clii-nan-fu~ which  in  1S98  drew  from  Chefoo  4,700  bales  (some 
200,000  pieces)  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  20,400  bales  of  cotton  yam,  is  merely  ■ 

restion  of  cost  of  two  dayu'  railway  transport  from  Tsinton  vemOB  cost  ot  eight 
ys' '  sea  plus  river  plus  land  transport  from  Chefoo. 

'NoTB  BY  Consul. — Only  eighteen  hours  by  small  st«amerfrom  GI^&p^.  ^n  Ip 
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These,  rongbly  ipeakin^,  are  the  probabilities  of  l^intau  aa  a  commercial  port, 
looUiw  at  the  trade  as  it  is  and  taking  ioto  accaant  the  development  which  is  sure 
to  Bet  in  tram  the  day  the  first  train  etarta.  If  anywhere  in  Ctiiaa,  the  railway  will 
work  wonders  here;  and  its  inauguration  will  be  followed  by  a  development  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  increased  prosperity  to  the  people  surpasBing  expectation.  THin- 
tao,  the  opening  of  which  is  tlie  mim^iate  cause  of  this  great  i;hange.  will  be  the 
first  tfl  reap  the  oenefit  thereof,  provided  it  is  bomein  mind  that  everytningdependa 
upon  cbea^  railway  freight,  cheap  coal,  and  low  harbor  and  whar&ge  dues. 

The  old  junk  porU.—The  old  interbay  junk  porta,  which  Tsintau  natuiallv  hopes 
to  eupere^e  in  time,  are  Tapnton,  on  tiie  weatem,  or  Kyao-chau,  side,  ana  Nuku 
and  Tsanglcou,  on  the  eastern,  or  Chi-mo  (now  German),  side  of  the  bay.  Of  these, 
Taputou,  the  port,  or  rather  landing  stage,  of  the  ditttict  city  of  Kvao-chau,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  conducting  about  six-tenths  of  tae  commerce  of 
the  bay.  The  distance  from  Taputou  to  Kyao-chau  ia  20  li,  and  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  rood,  or  rather  <»rt  track,  connecting  city  and  fiort  is  covered  with 
an  incessant  stream  of  carriera  of  all  aorta — wheelbarrows,  carte,  mnlee,  donkey,  and 
coDliea — conveying  Kooda  to  and  from  the  godowna.  This  traffic  ceases  with  the 
rains,  when  the  whole  country  becomes  a  swamp.  Taputou  liea  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yiin-mo-ho  and  the  Ku-hoand  conaistsof  alaiKenomberof  commodious,  if  ftail, 
warehouaea  for  storing  the  cargo,  which  is  all  landed  or  shipped  here.  The  channel 
leading  up  to  Taputou  is  shallow  and  intricate  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  navigable 
at  high  water  only. 

Jit  merchimU  and  (ra(j«.— The  trade  (A  this  place  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
wealthy  and  highly  respectable  firms,  chieflv  from  Fnhkien  and  Chehkiang,  eatab- 
liahed  at  Kyao-chau  many  geneiations  ago  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  integrity. 
Most  of  these  firms  have  extensive  godowna  at  Taputou,  which  are  rarely  empty, 
and  some  of  them  have  an  interest  in  the  junks  trading  there.  The  large  Fuhkien, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  junks,  of  which  about  100,  carrying  from  6,000  to  9,000  picula 
(800,000  to  1,200,000  pounda),  come  here  annually,  lie  aome  6  miles  disrtant  from 
Taputou,  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  south  of  the  ialand  of  Yin-tao,  and  are  lightered 
and  loaded  by  meana  of  two-mast«d  aampans  of  shallow  draft,  but  poesessing  con- 
edderable  aailmg  power. 

B»  aiuienl  hwory. — More  than  a  thonaand  years  i^,  Kyao-chau  waa  an  important 
trading  center.  During  the  Yiian  dynasty,  according  to  the  official  record  of  the 
Kyao-chau  district,  a  ahip  canal  was  built  connecting  the  Kyao-chau  Bay  with  the 
Gulf  of  Pecbili,  in  order  to  save  the  tribute  rice  junks  the  long  and  dangerous  jour- 
nej^  round  the  Shantung  promontory.  The  canal,  called  the  Yun-liaoK-ho  fthe 
Rrain  tranaporting  river)  waa  commenced  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Kublai  Knan 
(A.  D.  1278),  and  completed  in  the  year  1280.  Its  leiigth  waa  about  100  U  (33  miles), 
It  connected  the  two  rivers,  the  Ku-ho,  flowing  southward,  and  the  Cbiao-lai-ho, 
flowing  northward,  which  were  deepened,  prot^:ted  with  embankments,  and  fittM 
with  eight  locks.  The  big  rice  junka  discharged  near  Taputou  into  flatbottoteed 
lighters,  the  building  of  which  the  record  mentions.  These  were  hauled  through  the 
cuial,  and  at  Ilai-ta  ang-k'ou,  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  L&i-bo,  the  carfro  waa 
transferred  again  into  seagoing  junka.  Owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  the 
canal  open  for  navigation,  repairs  were  suspended  and  the  grain  tranaport  ceased  in 
1287.  Another  attempt  to  utilize  it  was  made  durini;  the  firat  years  of  the  Ming 
dvnaaty,  but  the  work  waa  again  stopped  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Emperor 
(Jh'eng  Tau  (A.  D.  1416),  no  doubt  owing  to  the  continued  sanding  up.  Several 
other  attempts  were  made  to  reopen  it  for  navigation,  notably  in  1636  and  1577,  but 
all  failed.  In  the  ^eer  1572,  another  canal  waa  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  to  the 
east  of  Liugahanwei,  which  enabled  junka  coming  from  the  south  to  enter  the  bay 
without  rounding  Cape  Evelyn.  The  canal  itseli  ia  now  dry,  as  are  the  approaches 
to  it  on  either  side. 

Niiku  and  T^Tu/keni,  the  portt  of  Chirmo  OUy. — The  junk  pori»  Nuku,  aituated  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-sha-ho,  which  there  and 
farther  eaatward  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  the  German  Pachlgebiet,  and 
Taangkoo,  about  12  li  south  of  it,  are  for  the  district  city  of  Ohi-mo  what  Taputou  is 
for  Kyao-chan,  with  the  difference  that  Chi-mo  is  more  than  twice  the  distance 
inland  than  Kyao-chau,  and  haa,  besidea,  other  seaporta  east  of  the  Lao-ahan  penin- 
sula, notably  Chin-cbia-k'on,  to  trade  with.  The  trade  of  these  two  ports  is  lesa  than 
hidf  that  of  Tu>iiton;  the  junks  trading  are  smaller  and  the  cargoes  carried  lees  val- 
uable. Spedarfeataresof  the  trade  are  the  large  export  of  salted  pigs  and  of  freeb 
fruit,  thelattwchufly  from  Tsangkou. 

HoTvat  and  trade  of  1899.'~'rh«  year  1899  is  the  wor«t  on  record  for  this  part  of  the 
province  since  1876.  Late  frosts,  drought,  and  insects  have  ruined  the  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  sUk  and  wheat.    Silk,  though  slightly  aSected  in  quality  throng 
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the  late  froet.uid  drought,  ia  reported  as  having  yielded  &  good  (0.8)  harveat  The 
winter  wheat  having  suffered  but  little  from  the  dron^dit,  produced  a  medium  (0.b) 
RTop.  The  other  crops  have  all  mffered  oonsideraDly,  and  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  the  following  perceutagee; 


KjaiKbaa  |     CU-mo 


GronDdniii 
Barlej- 

Uillet'!!!:: 
Tall  mil  in. 
Potalow... 


0.6  I 


Figuree  for  the  P'ing-tu,  Kao-uii,  and  Cba-ch'tag  diatricte  have  not  been  obtainable, 

but  the  cropB  are  report*^  to  have  suffered  aimilarly.  The  first  two  prodocts  in  the 
above  list,  beans  and  ground  nnta,  are  the  two  export  staples  of  this  region,  while  the 
others  are  all  fomlstufis  for  local  consumption.  The  large  deficiency  in  the  former 
has  naturslly  rearted  adversely  upon  trade  and  shipping  to  an  eitent  which  may  be 
Judged  by  comparing  the  Qgurea  of  «  good  year  (enpplied  me  by  native  merchanta) 
ana  those  for  1699,  taken  from  our  returns: 


A  SDodfau'a  export 

jew  export. 

Picul*.      Poandi. 

PlcuU. 

Pound*. 

240.000    32,000.000 
180,000  1  ll,S3S,Sa 

■jr 



The  figuree  for  1899,  it  must  be  remembereii,  do  not  repreeent  the  whole  harvest, 
u  that  part  of  it  phipped  after  the  end  of  the  year  will  appear  in  the  returns  for  1900. 


,  however,  the  shorts^  in  these  two  staples  is  estimated  at  300,000  picala 

,J00  pounds),  representing  a  deficiency  of  Freight  to  shippii^  of  about  18,000 

i,  a  short  receipt  to  theproducers  of  about  2,000,000  taels  ((1,441,000),  andapro- 
tionatelnssto  the  trade  in  both  reduced  export  and  importealea.    Ordinarily,  snch 


(40,dOO,UOO  pounds) ,  representing  a  deficiency  o 
tons,  a  short        ■  -  •    -■ 
portionate  In 

a  year  would  have  meant  famine  and  starvation  to  many  thouaands;  it  woufd  have 
left  the  peiiple  without  food  and  without  the  means  to  buy  cotton  for  wadding  their 
winter  clothing.  Happily,  they  weresavedfrom  thisdireoalamity  Ihrougb  thework 
they  found  throughout  the  dry  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  on  the  works  going  on 
in  the  German  territory  and  on  the  railwav.  Their  earnings  were  sufficient  to  Duy 
f<Kid,  and  thus  to  some  extent  counteract  tne  bad  harvest,  wiile  trade  and  shipping 
in  their  turn  reaped  the  profit  on  the  importation  of  the  food  supplies,  which  were 
paid  for  with  these  eamuige.  The  Tsungli  Yam^n,  being  appealed  to,  relaxed  the 
treaty  prohibition,  and  ^ve  special  permission  forthe  export  of  wheat  and  rice  from 
the  Yangtze  region  to  Tsintau  in  consideration  of  a  cnstom-house  being  here  to  control 
Import  and  prevent  export  abroad.  In  all,  about  240,000  piculs  ^32,000,000  pounds) 
of  foodstufis,  chiefiy  wheat,  pease,  and  rice,  were  imported  during  the  sis  months 
under  re^-iew — half  of  it  in  loreign  steamers — and  to  that  extent  shipping  and  trade 
were  benefited  by  this  calamity.  In  consequence  trade  has  suHered  less,  and  the 
people,  having  come  through  the  winter  more  comfortably  than  anticipated,  are,  CHi 
the  whole,  not  discontented,  thongh  prices  for  foodstnfis  are  still  ruling  high  and  the 
import  will  have  to  continue  until  the  eprinjj  crops  can  be  gathered.  The  conse- 
quencee  of  failure  in  1899  will  be  felt  in  1900  in  the  shorter  wheat  crop,  fully  one- 
half  of  the  wheat  fields  having  been  plowed  over  to  make  room  for  Uie  cheaper 
kind  of  fooilstuffi',  like  barley  and  pease,  which  promise  an  early  and  gOod  liarvest. 

Rbvxhub. — The  revenue  collection  for  the  period  since  the  opening  of  the  custom- 
house was  32,ti.1T  haikwan  taels  (S29,.'il5),  which  doee  not  include  5,524  haikwsD 
taels  (13,9001  rollecteil  as  likin  on  junk  cargoes. 

FoRBiON  TRADE.— /"iports.— The  net  value  of  foreign  goods,  which  were  all  imparted 
'  "■    '  ■  ifi  yio  fi^ti  hoTiiaisT,  tncia  i«iKR  1791      li^gliab 


haikwan  taehi  ($69,735) ;  metals  from  vanona  countries  were  imported  to  the  value 

'This  is  evidentlv  an  error,  and  American  is  probably  meant,  as  I  have  aathoii^ 
for  stating  that  no  English  cotton  piece  goods  were  imported. — CgdboI.     "  ,\(\n\c 


Asia;  china. 


American  keroeene  oil,  43,704  haikwan  Uele  ($31,532),  and  Rna  ,  , 
teelB  ($1,634).  The  above  figures,  it  sliould  be  remembered,  are  for  §ik  months  onl;^, 
and,  moreover,  afford  no  cnterion  of  the  volume  of  this  trade,  owing  to  the  qnanlj- 
tjes  of  foreim  goods  which  were  run  into  the  interior,  duty  free,  previous  to  the 
openii^  of  thiH  office.  The  consumption  of  foreipi  goods  in  this  neighborhood  is, 
as  already  stated,  of  recent  growth;  and  the  fact  that  the  market,  after  haviiM  been 
glutted  previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  should  be  able  to  consume  during  the  following 
flii  months,  in  spite  of  a  bad  harvest,  the  quantity  shown  in  our  returns,  small  thoUKn 
it  he,  shows  that  foreign  goods  are  growing  in  favor.  What  holds  good  ol  the 
neighborhood  holds  good  also  of  the  r^ion  beyond.  Foreign  fjooda  will  be  bought 
if  ttiey  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  Along  the  railway  hue  new  markets  will 
ring  up  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  use  of  foreign  goods  there  will  grow  lapidlv. 
_,it  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  large  and,  as  regards  foreign  goods,  practically 
unesnloited  rt^on  of  central  and  sootheast  Shantung — the  An -cS 'in,  Chu-ch'fng, 
l-shui,  Chu-chou,  I-chou,  and  Jih-chao  districts,  which  are  the  natural  markets  for 
this  port     An-ch'iu  and  Chu-ch'flng  are  supplied  b^  land  via  Kyao-chau  and  the 

forts  on  the  weetem  aide  of  the  hxy;  the  other  districts  are  supplied  through  the 
ih-chao  ports — Ch'fin-ehia-kung,  cSiia-ta'ang,  T'ao-lo,  8hih-chiu-90,  and  An-tur^i- 
wei,  which  all  have  numbers  of  junks  trading  here.  Southeast  Shantung,  especially 
the  I-chou  district,  has  until  now  depended  lor  its  meager  supplies  of  foreign  goods 
upon  Ch'ing-k'ou  and  Hai-chou,  the  principal  seaports  on  the  nortJiem  coaat  of  the 
Kiangsu  province,  quite  near  the  Shantung  border,  which  draw  their  supplies  of 
foreign  goods  chielly  from  ChinkiaJig.  According  to  the  Chinkiang  statistics  for 
was,  the  following  goods  were  passed  there  under  transit  pass  for  Hai-chou  and 


Z 


Hal-choD. 

I.ohou. 

UK" 

Going  by  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  ea  Ching-chiang-pu,  and  thence  by  land  and 
water  to  their  deMtiaataon,  the  journey  takes  a  week  or  two,  accordingto  the  weather, 
Hai-chou  and  Oli'ing-k'ou,  which  have  a  considerable  trade  with  this  port  in  native 
produce,  can  be  reached,  in  the  northeast  monsoon,  in  two  days,  and  as  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Junks  return  there  in  ballast  all  the  year  round,  its  supply  of  foreign  goods 
should  naturally  be  laid  down  from  here  cheaper  than  from  Chinkiang.  Cneap- 
nesB,  it  should  be  remembered,  ia  the  first  consideration  in  this  province,  more  than 
elsewhere.  Besides  the  goods  now  imported,  the  people  want  aniline  dyes,  hard- 
ware of  every  description,  the  cheapest  and  simplest  kind  of  kerosene  lamps,  cheap 
clocks  and  watches,  needles,  thread,  etc. 

Expori*  <md  retrporla. — Neither  exports  nor  reexports  were  shipped  direct  to  for- 
eign countries  from  this  port  during  the  period  in  question. 

Coast  trade. — Original  ihipmenls  connlwiM. — Native  produco  of  local  oriain  was 
eiporte<l  to  Chinese  ports  to  the  value  of  882,000  liaikwan  Ucis  (t635,481),  of  which 
the  greater  -paxi,  503,000  haikwan  taels  ($3(iZ,4I2),  was  sent  to  Shanghai  and  neigh- 
boring junk  ports  in  Kjangsu,  The  balance  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  Ningpo 
and  Puchau,  which  took  262,000  haikwan  taels  (8188,771)  between  them.  The 
chief  artjcles  of  export  making  up  this  amount  are  ground-nut  and  bean  oil,  beans 
and  ground-nuts,  melon  seeds,  salted  pigs,  fresh  fruit,  walnuts,  and  vermicelli.  The 
harvest  having  been  a  failure,  the  amounts  are  comparatively  trifling  and  call  for  no 
special  remark.  The  fact,  however,  that  small  quantities  oC  silk  and  pongees  (valued 
at  16,300  haikwan  taela  or  (11,744)  and  stniw  braid  (222  picula  or  29,600  pounds) 
i^me  to  this  market  and  were  exported  to  Shanghai  by  steamer,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  coming  change.  The  bulk  of  the  produce  was  shipped  by 
junks  from  the  interbsy  ports;  steamers  participated  in  the  carriage  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Retkijmtenli  coattimte  were  trifling,  and  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which  will  be 
referred  to  further  on,  call  for  no  remark  here. 

Coatlm»e  omnoZi. — The  gross  value  of  the  native  goods  imported  amounted  to 
l,U0,3dS  haikwan  taels  ($800,042).  The  bulk  of  (hem  arrived  by  Junk,  principally 
from  the  ports  on  the  Kiangsu  littoral  and  from  Fuchail  and  NingjK).  The  Ningpo 
and  Fuhkien  jnnks  annually  bring  large  cai^oea,  especially  of  Chinese  paper  and 
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coatee  chiuaware.  Ofthefonner,  57,212  picub  (7,628,266  potmde),  valued  at  269,600 
hfukwan  taels  (tJ94,247),  and  of  the  latter,  4,119  pimle  (o48,200poundB),  valued  at 
41,189  haibwan  laels  ({29,677},  were  imported,  all  at  Taputou,  Kyao-chau  City 
being  the  long-eittablUhed  center  for  tliese  articlee,  and  supplying  the  greater  part  of 
iJie  province.  Of  other  importe,  the  moat  noticeable  are  gram  (148,000  piculs — 
19,753,333  povmda),  and  beana  and  peaae  (94,542  piculs— 12,605,600  pounde),  which 
were  needed  to  supplement  the  wanty  food  supply,  and  sugar  (7,500  piculs— 1,000,000 
pounds),  valued  at  32,000  haikwan  taela  ({23,056).  Cottcn,  which  is  UBually 
imported  in  large  quantities  for  making  and  wadding  winter  clothes,  only  arrived  to 
the  extent  of  6,390  piculs  (B52,000  pounds),  all  by  junks,  while  more  than  five  timea 
this  amount  used  to  be  annually  importea.  The  falling  ofi  is  accounted  for,  on  the 
one  band,  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  consequent  use  of  the  epam  money  in 
the  purchase  of  food  supplies,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
from  (20  to  $25  [>er  picul,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  South.  In 
consequence,  the  yarn  imported  in  quantities  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  custom- 
house found  a,  ready  market,  and  some  of  the  cotton  imported  at  the  same  time  waa 
actually  reexportea  from  Taputou  to  Shanghai,  and  reahzed  a  good  profit. 

Inland  TRANsrr. — There  being  no  inland  taxation  in  this  part  of  toe  province,  no 
transit  passes  have  been  applied  for. 

Shipping. — Foreign  re»Km. — Two  hundred  and  five  veeeels  of  186,596  tons  entered 
and  204  veascla  of  183,025  tons  cleared  at  Tsintau  during  the  year.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  vessels,  of  which  111  belong  to  the  subsidized  mail  line,  were  Ger- 
mtm,  41  British,  14  Kuasian,  11  Japane^,  3  American,  3  Cbineae,  2  Norwe^an,  1 
Danish,  and  1  Corean. 

Native  junkg.—VaaT  hundred  and  flfty-aeven  seagoinic  junks  entered  and  cleared 
during  the  six  months.  Of  these,  17  were  from  Funkien  ports,  14  from  Ningpo  and 
Chehkiong  ports,  and  426  from  Shanghai  and  northern  ports. 

PAflBENGEK  TRAFFIC. — From  various  cauaee,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  keep 
the  usual  record  of  this  traffic, 

Tebasure, — The  imports  into  Tsintau  during  the  six  months  amounted  to  336,619 
haikwan  taels  ($242,534),  of  which  5,174  haikwan  taels  ((3,728)  worth  were  copper 
cash  from  Shantung  porta,  and  the  exports  to  173,655  haikwan  taela  ($126,118). 
No  record  beingavailable  for  the  first  six  montheof  the  year,  the  above  flares  aifotd 
no  basis  for  calculations  as  to  the  course  of  the  trade.  Ordinarily  there  tiaa  been  a 
considerable  import  of  sycee  at  Kyao-chsu  fay  junks.  The  amount  depended  upon  the 
harvest.  In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  been  as  much  as  400,000  haikwan  taels  ^(288,200). 
It  arrived  usually  in  autumn,  chiefly  by  the  Fuhkien  and  Ningpo  junks,  in  order  to 
pay  for  their  own  purchases.  I>uringl899  none  was  so  imported,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  bank  at  Tsintau  and  steamer  traflic  will  change  all  this. 

Opii'm. — Foreign. — The  consumption  of  opium  in  this  part  of  Shantung  is  very 
small,  and  is  restricted  to  the  cities  and  the  porta  where  merchants  and  mariners 
congregate.  The  farming  population,  which  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, does  not  smoke.  Only  3  piculs  (400  pounds)  of  foreign  opium  have  been 
'    ported  since  the  opening  of  the  custom-house,  and  previous  to  it,  during  February, 


6.87  piculs  (9)6  pounds],  making  a  total  of  9.87  piculs  (1,316  pounds)  for  the  yew, 
whicn  nearly  agrees  with  the  figures  reported  to  me  on  arrival  as  the  probable  con- 
sumption.    Formerly  this  opium  arrived  by  junks,  which  broiwht  it  from  Fuehau, 


(8  tor  foreign 
,  .  n  the  price  of 

the  drug  at  Shanghai  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  frightened  them. 

Natkv. — Native  opium  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Chi-mo,  'Wei-hsien, 
An-ch'iu,  and  Ch'ing^chou  districts,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  west  of  ttie 
province,  at  T'eng-hsien,  Chi-ning,  and  Yeh-chou.     Rome  of  this,  no  doubt,  reaches 


this  nei^^hborhoc^  surreptitioualy,  and  is  chieSy  consumed  by  the  poorer  c 
Ita  quality  being  reported  as  inferior,  those  who  can  afford  it  smoke  the  Ind 
EuantunK  kinds.     The  1899  crop,  owing  to  the  drought,  is  reported  io  have  been  a 
bad  one  throughout  the  province. 

Miscellaneous. — Inland  steam  navigation  to  the  nontreaty  ports  eastward  of 
Taingtao— Chin-chia-k'ou,  Ju-shan-k'ou,  and  Shib-tao,  and  to  the  southward— 
Ch';6n-ehia-kung,  Chia-ts'ang,  T'ao-lo,  8hih-chiu-B0,  An-tung-wei,  Ch'ing-k'ou,  and 
Hai-chou  should  prove  as  lucrative  an  undertaking  as  it  is  for  the  two  st^uners  run- 
ning from  Chefoo  along  the  northern  const  of  Ibis  province.*  Junks  are  not  buUA' 
ble  for  valuable  eoods,  and  in  summer  have  to  contend  with  calms  and  in  winter 
with  a  strong  head  monsoon.    They  are  at  best  a  slow,  if  cheap,  conveyance  for  che^> 

'  Note  bv  Consul. — Gave  up  running  a  year  ago,  as  it  was  uuprofit«ble  under  the 
rules. 
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goods.  One  steamer  runniDg  one  week  to  the  eastern  and  one  week  to  the  soutfaem 
porta,  for  the  conveyance  of  paaeengerB  and  the  more  valuable  foreign  imports  and 
native  exports,  ahould  be  a  remunerative  investment  and  a  valuable  feeder  for  the 
steamer  lines.'  « 

The  currency  of  this  region  is  copper  cash,  sycee  silver,  and  dollars.  The  last  do 
not  enter  into  mercantile  transftctiona  outside  of  the  Gerauui  territory.  Sycee  diver 
only  enters  into  traneactiona  between  merchants,  bankeTs,  and  the  custom-house. 
Copper  cash  ie  the  real  coin  of  the  country;  the  antire  tiade  is  conducted  in  it.  The 
farmer  will  take  nothing  else  for  his  produce.  Produce  is  bought,  goods  are  sold, 
and  j>ricc8  are  quoted  in  cash  or  tiao,  i.  e.,  strings  of  1,000  cash.  The  amount 
required  of  this  cutiibroua  coin  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  is 
sold,  is  enormous.  For  instance,  during  the  December  quarter,  when  the  ground- 
nut oil  of  the  chief  producing  district,  Wang-tai,  to  the  southeast  of  Kyao-chan,  is 
ready  for  sale,  50  dooVey  loads  of  copper  cash,  on  an  average,  leave  Kyao-chau  dally 
for  Wang-tai.  One  donkey  load  hein^  reckoned  at  20  atringa  of  laree  cash,  the 
amount  required  tor  the  purchase  of  thia  one  article  in  one  district  reaches  the  large 
figure  of  90,000,000  of  cash.  As  1  tiao  of  cash  weighs  4  pounds,  the  total  weight  of 
thisquantity  of  copper  coin  is  360,000  pounds.  Siik,  bean  oil,  ground  nuts,  beans, 
etc.,  are  all  bought  in  the  aame  wav,  with  copper  cash,  from  the  producer,  and,  in 
coDsequence,  there  is  a  rise  in  the  silver  value  of  this  coin  whenever  a  crop  is  on  the 
market.  Thct>e  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  copper  cash  amount  to  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  leaps  id  a  few  days  sometimes  to  over  6  per 
cent  The  lowest  rate  of  exchange  at  Tsintau  during  1899  was  720  and  the  highest 
660  to  the  dollar.'  Trade  is  serioualy  handicapped  by  the  uncertainty  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  the  Kyao-chau  bankers  and  casn  ehopa  do  a  thriving  business  in  con- 
sequence. For  the  better  control  of  the  market  the  hanks,  have  instituted  a  cash 
exchange  and  a  method  of  fixing  the  cost  of  cash  for  an  indefinite  number  of  months 
ahead.  Merchants  wishing  to  sell  or  agenta  wiahing  to  buy  imports  or  exports  ^to 
the  exchange  and  there  settle  the  rateand  the  amount  for  the  month  when  required. 
For  instance,  a  merchant  may  wish  to  buy  100  bales  of  paper  nn  three  months' credit 
the  price  being,  say,  600  tiao  and  the  exchange  of  the  day  2,4(X)  tiao,  which  would 
give  250  taels.  If  the  exchange  fixed  for  that  day  three  months  were,  for  instance, 
2,600  tiao,  the  600  tiao  would  exchange  at  240  taels.  He  would  therefore  buy  cash 
for  three  months  forward  and  make  a  net  profit  of  10  taels.  If,  however,  forward 
exchange  is  tower,  he  can  either  pay  at  onceornot  buyat  all.  This  s^lem,  though, 
no  doubt,  originally  a  convenience  to  trade,  has  led  to  ao  much  eamblmg  speculation 
that  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  provincial  officials  to  put  a  atop  to  it, 
but  without  success. 

The  railway  to  Wei-huen  is  being  rapidly  poshed  forward,  and  if  the  weather  in 
1900  is  as  favorable  for  building  as  in  1899,  it  la  probable  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  line  will  be  complete  as  far  as  Kyao-chau  city.  The  embankments  are  ready  as 
far  aa  Kao-mt,  but  the  bridging  of  the  numerous  water  courses,  which  are  mostly  dry 
in  winter  and  unrulv  mountain  torrents  in  the  summer,  ia  causing  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  delay.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  railway,  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
ignorante  and  misunderstandings,  is  happily  on  the  wane.  The  country  people  are 
banning  to  realize  that  but  for  the  wages  earned  on  the  railway  and  other  public 
works,  they  would  have  been  starving  thia  winter;  and  finding  that  they  receive 
ready  money,  and  are  being  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  land  purchases,  etc., 
the  common-sense  nature  of  this  thrifty,  though  somewhat  obtuse,  rural  population 
is  beginning  to  reassert  itself.  Confidence  in  the  faimeee  of  the  railway  and  other 
authorities  once' established,  there  should  be  lees  opposition  to  railway  projects  here 
than  there  was  at  the  banning  in  Europe. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  a  courier  service  was  inau^rated  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  poet^ 
office  connecting  Tsintau  with  the  principal  cltiee  inland.    The  cnief  lines  are — 

Tsintau-Chi-nan-fu  via  Kyao-chau,  Wei-baien,  Ch'ing-chou,  and  Taou-p'ing,  con- 
necting with — 

The  Chi-nan-hi-Pekin«  line  via  Ch'i-ho  and  TS-chon; 

The  Chi-nan-fu-I-chou  Itine  via  T'ai-an  and  Mflng-yin;  and 

The  Chi-non-fu-Ching-chiang-fu  line  via  Yen-chou,  Chi-ning,  T'fing-hsien,  Tai-firh- 
chuang,  and  Su-chten. 

Taintau-8ha-bo  via  Kyao-chau  and  P'ing-tu,  connecting  with  the  Chefoo-Wei-haien 
line  via  T^ng-chou,  Huang-haien,  and  I^-chou. 

'  Note  bv  Consul. — The  commissioner  seems  to  forget  that  this  was  not  penniaei- 
ble  under  the  inland  navigation  rules. 
'  Mexican. 

'Non  BY  CoHBCL,— The  aame  applies  to  all  China.  -—  i 

i;q„,od^>CoOglc 
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'Baint&u-I-choa-fu,  connecdng  with  Tu-^h-chuaug  and  Chinch  ian^fu,  to  th« 
BouUi;  H^Dg-yiit  and  T'tu-an-fu,  to  the  noithweeti  and  T'^ng-hsien,  Chi-ning,  and 
Yenchou,  to  the  west. 

Tgiiitau-Cheloo  via  Chi-m^^and  I^i-yang,  connectiiig  with  the  Chefoo-Wei-baiwei 

The  couriere  run  between  Tsintau,  Kyao-cbau,  and  Lin^sbanwei  five  timeeaweek, 
and  between  all  the  other  Htationa  thrice  a  week.  Their  minumnin  speed  is  100  li 
(=  33  milee)  aday. 

A  provieional  coaet  light  hoe  been  exhibited  by  the  Gennan  antboritdee  on  the 
island  of  Cha-lien-lao  since  the  20lho[  December,  1898,  and  the  tower  for  a  permaneDt 
harbor  light  ia  now  in  course  of  eonstrui.'tion  on  the  furthermoet  point  of  'J^intau 
Peninsula,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  lighting  in  the  autumn  of  1900. 

All  tbe  post-ofBces  were  abandoned  on  July  1,  like  those  from  Chefoo. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  ciutoms.  Mr.  Ohlmer,  which  I 
have  quoted,  is  so  full  and  covers  so  many  points  of  interest  concern- 
ing  this  new  German  port,  that  there  is  nottiing  for  me  to  add. 

In  this  report,  aa  well  as  the  one  for  Chefoo,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tbe  period  described  is  before,  not  after  or  during,  the  strife. 
Many  things  have  happened  since  those  reports  were  written.  The 
German  merchants  in  Chefoo  do  not  seem  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  Tsintau. 
In  truth,  Chefoo  has  been  benefited  by  the  now  port.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  report  treats  only  of  trade  going  into  or  coming  out 
of  me  interior  of  Shantung;  it  does  not  treat  of  the  trade  going  into 
or  coming  out  of  Tsintau.  The  custom-house  is  called  the  Kyao-chau 
customs.  While  it  is  situated  in  and  collects  duties  in  the  Gerinao 
colony  of  Tsintau,  it  does  so  only  on  gOH3ds  about  to  enter  or  coming 
from  Chinese  temtory,andhasab3olutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade 
of  Tsintau,  the  port  from  which  the  Chinese  customs  derives  its  name, 
15  miles  away,  across  the  bay.  For  this  reason,  there  can  be  no  foreign 
trade  so  far  as  the  Chinese  customhouse  is  concerned. 

TYade  in  foragn  goodg. 
IMPORTS, 
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These  figures,  begiDDing  July  1,  1899,  call  for  no  comment  at  this 
time,  except  that  in  tbe  case  of  the  foreign  importH  they  representonly 
those  tMt  passed  into  Chinese  territory  f  rem  Tsintau,  and  the  iniporte 
of  native  produce  were  either  from  Tsintau  or  other  Chinese  porta  or 
places  eu  route  to  Shantung, 

The  table  showing  exports,  etc.,  represents  merchandise  brought 
into  Shantung  \-ia  the  Chinese  custom-house  situated  on  German  terri- 
tory'. To  more  readily  explain  this,  we  might  imagine  that  the  United 
StatcM  maintained  a  custom-house  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  in 
charge  of  a  Mexican  who  was  employed  by  the  United  States,  but  was 
subject  to  the  law  of  Mexico  as  a  citizen  of  Mexico.  The  Kyao-chau 
custom-house  is  not  at  Kyao-chau,  Chinese  territory;  it  is  not  in  the 
control  of  a  Chinese,  but  ie  situated  in  Grerman  territory,  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  German,  who  is  subject  only  to  German  law,  and  who  collects 
duties  for  China  only  on  that  merchandise  which  passes  from  German 
territory  into  Chinese  territory,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  statistics  do  not  include  merchandise 
landed  or  consumed  in  German  territory  or  for  the  German  operations 
inland. 

TRADE  OF  KYA0<;HAU  FROM  JANUARY  I  TO  JOKH  80.  WOO. 

Seventy-five  steamers  of  70,713  tons  and  5  sailing  vessels  of  6,880 
tons  entered,  and  77  steamers  of  71,515  tons,  and  i  sailing  vessels  of 
5,220  tons  cleared. 

Of  tbe  sailing  vessels  entered,  2  were  from  Hamburg  and  3  from 
United  States  ports.  There  were  2  steamers  from  Hamburg,  1  from 
Hongkong,  6  from  Japan.  The  rest,  64,  were  from  Chinese  porte 
(26  from  Chefoo);  all  four  sailing  vessels  cleared  for  American  ports, 
while  6  steamers  left  for  Japan,  1  for  Korea,  and  the  rest  for  Chinese 
ports. 

This  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  six  months.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
what  a  large  trade  the  United  States  must  do,  to  furnish  three  sailing 
vessels  of  large  tonnage  with  cai^  direct  One  was  laden  with  oil, 
the  other  two  with  timber. 

As  tbe  Junk  traffic  is  uninteresting  to  us,  I  pass  by  those  details. 
Some  089  junks  entered  and  Sift  cleared  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1900. 
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The  exports  were  so  small  that  it  ie  Dot  worth  while  mentioning 
them  here,  eapecially  as  we  have  no  means  by  which  to  make  compan- 
-  8onf4.  Silver  to  the  value  of  491,070  haikwan  taelt;  was  sent  inland,  and 
to  the  value  of  18,483  taels  waa  received  from  Shantung. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  was  29,487  haikwan  taels,  gainst  32,637  haikwan  taels  for  the  six 
months  from  July  1,  1899,  showmg  a  loss. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  scrupulously  refrained  in  the  above  from  discussing  the  events 
that  have  occurred  since  July  1,  1900,  and  eagerly  await  the  returns 
for  the  last  half  of  this  year  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  our  losses  were. 
The  situation  to-day  wifl  not  tolerate  any  discussion  as  to  the  future, 
but  we  can  rest  contented  that  American  interests,  although  tempora- 
rily checked,  will  recover  more  quickly  and  show  greater  strides  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

John  Fowleb, 

Cmund. 

Chbpoo,  Novemher  1,  1900. 


CniTNGKING. 

In  compliance  with  Department  circular  dated  July  25, 1900, 1  inclose 
a  statement,  compiled  from  the  imperial  maritime  customs  trade 
returns,  of  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  and  a  table  of 
the  principal  articles  of  imports  to  and  exports  from  the  port 

There  has  been  sn  increase  in  nearly  all  the  articles  tabulated,  espe- 
cially in  American  kerosene  oil.  However,  as  the  tables  given  speak 
for  uiemselves,  it  is  needless  to  make  further  remark  on  the  subject. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  which  sent  an  agent  to 
Chungking  last  July  to  open  up  connections  in  this  district,  has  just 
competed  fine  godowns,  and  hopes  now  to  be  able  to  supply  the  ever 
increasing  demand  among  the  Chinese  in  the  west. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 60  '  "     '    Googic 
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American  oil  has  now  supplanted  the  Ruusian  oil,  there  having  been 
no  importation  of  the  latter  tor  the  last  four  or  five  jeara. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  of  Xew  York,  has  also  started  an 
agency  in  this  city.  As  the  natives  in  the  west  are  a  very  economical 
set  of  people,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  lake  to  the  smoking 
of  American  tobacco,  when  their  own  tobacco  ia  so  much  cheaper. 

TBAMSIT  PASSES. 

Last  May,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  made  a  com- 
plaint at  the  consulate  that  merchants  after  purchasing  oil  for  shipping 
■  into  the  interior  under  the  transit  pass,  were  afraid  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  facility,  fearing  that  likin  taxes  might  be  charged,  to  the  injury 
of  their  trade.  Bepresenlations  were  at  once  made  to  the  customs 
taotai  at  this  port,  and  be  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  which  needed 
the  attention  of  the  likin  officials  in  Cheutu,  and  he  would  auk  the  head 
office  to  investigate  the  matter.  After  a  delay  of  a  month  or  so,  a  reply 
cams  stating  that  strict  inquiries  had  been  made  at  all  the  likin  bureaus 
and  barriers  and  nothing  could  be  found  to  substantiate  the  complaint. 
Merchants  producing  tneir  transit  passes  for  their  goods  at  the  city 
gates  or  libin  barriers  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  without  being 
charged  another  cent  for  tax  or  destination  charges. 

There  are  no  American  merchants  at  Chungking  or  in  my  consular 
district.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  w^  as  the  American  Bible 
Society,  is  represented  by  a  British  subject. 

BTEAH  COHMUNIGA-nON. 

Chungking  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by  atefuners  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1900,  m  the  shape  of  two  British  gunboats,  namely,  H.  M.  S. 
Woodcock  and  Woodlark, 

The  ships  in  question  are  about  150  tons  burden  and  their  speed  13 
knots.  Tney  were  originally  intended  to  patrol  the  idver  Nile;  but 
being  found  unsuitable  for  that  river,  they  were  sent  to  China  in  sec- 
tions, and  put  up  in  Shanghai. 

The  first  mercnant  vessel  to  arrive  was  the  S.  S..  Pioneer,  owned  by 
the  Upper  Yangtse  Trading  Company  and  represented  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Little,  who  has  done  a  good  deal  in  getting  the  outer  world  interested 
in  this  part  of  China.  He  was  the  means  of  practically  demonstrating 
to  the  public  that  the  upper  section  of  the  Yangtse  was  navigable  by 
steam, ^y  bringing  up  a  small  steam  launch  in  the  year  1898. 

The  Pionier  got  into  Chungking  on  the  morning  of  June  21,  1900, 
taking  seven  days  to  come  up  from  Ichang,  her  actual  steaming  time 
beingseventy-two  hours.  She  is  a  steel  mddle  steamer,  built  by  Wil- 
liamPenny  Brothers,  of  Dumbarton.  She  was  sent  out  in  pieces  and 
put  together  in  Shanghai,  at  the  Oriental  dock.  Her  dimensions  are 
as  follows: 

Feet 

Length  between  peTpeDdlcuUra 180 

Depth  molded 30 

Breadth  molded 10 


She  is  to  carry  100  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draft  of  6  feet  and  s 
1-1  knots.    There  are  accommodations  for  14  first-class  passengers,  30 
second-class,  and  90  third-class.     Her  paddle  wheels  have  fevering 
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floats  and  each  pair  of  eoKinea  is  completely  separate  and  independent 
of  the  other.  Fortunately,  the  river  was  very  low  at  the  time  she 
came  up;  otherwise  she  would  have  had  a  hard  time. 

The  British  Daval  commanders  state  that  a  steamer  must  be  abie  to 
steam  at  least  17  or  18  knots  to  be  able  to  navi^te  the  river  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  when  the  current  runs  at  some  places  10  to  12  knots. 

QENSKAL   REHUBK8. 

A  riot  broke  out  on  the  10th  of  June,  1900,  at  Yunnan-fu.  Three 
houses  of  British  missionaries  were  looted  and  three  French  places  were 
■  burnt.     However,  no  lives  were  lost. 

The  cause  of  the  viot  was  the  arrival  of  a  lot  of  military  stores  and 
arms  from  Tongking,  for  the  use  of  the  French  engineers  and  guards 
who  are  surveying  a  railway  line  from  Tongking  to  Yunnan  and  from 
Yunnan  to  Szechuen. 

The  matter  has  since  been  settled  between  the  missionaries  and 
Chinese  officials.  The  Chinese  authorities  in  Yunnan  are  still  very 
suspicious,  and  have  asked  the  Szechuen  authorities  for  several  thou- 
sand stands  of  small  arms  and  ammunition.  These  can  be  supplied 
from  Chentu,  the  capital  of  Szechuen,  where  the  Chinese  have  an 
arsenal  that  manufactures  them. 

The  trouble  in  the  North  has  not  yet  affected  the  attitude  between 
native  and  foreigner,  as  news  does  not  travel  very  fast  in  this  part  of 
the  Empire.  The  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  done 
remarkably  well  in  keeping  order,  and  should  this  continue,  there  is 
little  fear  that  foreign  property  will  suffer  during  these  troublous 
times. 

Professor  Brill,  who  has  been  sent  by  the  Departmentof  Agriculture 
at  Washington  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural  condition  of  this  prov- 
ince, came  to  thb  port,  but  could  not  get  any  farther,  the  local  author- 
ities suggesting  that  he  should  wait  a  few  <Mys  for  matters  to  become 
quieter  ifofore  proceeding  on  his  journey  into  the  interior. 

Telegrams  have  been  received  by  merchants  at  Chungking  not  to 
export  cargo  down  to  Shanghai  or  to  other  ports,  and  not  to  expect  any 

freat  quantity  up,  owing  tio  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the  North, 
herefore,  a  very  marked  decrease  of  trade  may  be  expected  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  in  the  North,  trade  would  have  been 
exceptionally  bright,  due  to  the  good  crop  of  rice.  Copj)er  cash,  the 
circulating  medium  among  the  masses,  was  also  cheap,  which  means 
everything  to  the  native  merchant. 

Several  small  outbreaits  occurred  in  the  province,  but  were  quelled 
immediately  by  the  local  officials,  the  sufferers  being  in  every  case 
native  Roman  Catholic  Christians. 


M/MMh'.-r  U,  19U0. 


Hehky  B.  Milleb, 

ConstA  at  Chungking. 
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362  plculs  —  46,868  pounds 

15.068  gTMB 

130  plculs  u  17,838  pounds 

126  plculs  —  l&SOOpOTUids 

727  plculs  B- 128,000  pounds 


388,828  pieces. 
28.863  ideces. 
10,142  pieces. 
1,684  pieces. 


8^.025  pieces. 
5.700  pieces. 


66.234  pieces. 

460  pieces. 
210  pieces. 
15,805  doien. 


81  piculs  =  12.133  pound*. 
14«22  plculs  -  llCgai  — 

eie.wqpoundii. 


plculs  -  l£g22.M8  poundn. 
i)iou!B-616.* -■- 


1,130  pieces. 
630  pieces. 
4.644  piece". 


458  plculs  =  61 .067  pounds. 
46  plculs  =  6 133  pounds. 

835  plculs  =  84.867  pounds. 
60.610  gross, 

6S8  plculs  —  84.400  pounds. 
396  pIcuU  -  52.800  jwunds, 
738  plculs  -  88,400  pounds. 
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Dncrlpdon  of  soods. 

Foreign  mndiiw: 

Clocbi  and  wfttcbec 

CutUefiHli 

Dves,  HDlliDe.vftliip 

caniclkrUIed. 

blngUna 

MedlclIi«..TiIue.. 

Oil,  keroaene," 

American. 
Peppor,  bl&ck  ^ . . . .  ^ 

SandBlwood 

9»p«n«ood 

Shark  ans.clai]fled. 

Umbnllu 

Worm   ubleu    In 
bottlM. 
Nallve  nmdrlM: 

Alnm.  vhlte 

Ctpoor  culeberr . . . 

Caada  twigs 

China  root 

Cotton,  rair 

Cuttlefliti 

Glav    or  Tltrlfled 

Jailestonware 

LuDK-ugaui,  dried  . 
Medlclnee,  vaJue . . . 

Opium  lamps 

Paper,  fint  quality. 
Pipei,  white  metal. 

Rs  blubber 

Sced.lUrfloweTiOr 

lOCDlQUta 

Silk  piece gooda.... 


M4  plci^  ~  V&.SffJ  poundj 

tn.ai  halkwan  laeli  -  ItS.tM.M  gtild . 
38  plcQlB  —  a.OST  pound! 

saepicnii- 

t.m  baikwan  ta 

U.H6inll1e 

BI.IOO  gallon! 

77  plcDli  —  10.2B7  poimda 

(Q  plcull  —  8,287  HIUTldl 

44/^nli-iJ».9Wuiauda 

0,1)2  picula  —  823,000  ponnda. ., 


S.lSftpleceL 

1,288  plculi  - 167,783  pouDd>. 

ia2,4ffihalkwatitaeli-rs,M'>.22g>ild. 

169  picula  -  22.S83  poondii. 


47  pound! . 

aefi-ttar 


s.m 


)lculi  —  fig,80a  pounda. 

'  halkwan  taab  ■>  b.eJbM  gold. 

"  mllle. 


.1  IK.  900  gallon 

.    1,371  plcul!»lS2,8D0ponndj4. 
-I  4*8  picula  -  69,067  ponndj. 
.1  37Vplcul!-.fiO,fiSapounda. 
.  ■  10,263  pteula  - 1.868,400  pounri 


l.Ott  plcDla  — 139,087  pound!  . . 
84  picula -Il.WOpounda 

299  piculi  ~  S9,8B7pound! 

l,6Sfi  picula  -  IlS.fib  pounds. . . 
22.813  plcQli  ••  t,6tl,«I)  bonnda 

808  picula  —  41,067  pound! 

4fil  picula ■•  6a,lB3 potinda  ...... 


SMpTcuIa-44.fiSSpo«indn 

S2,8i7  baikwan  Uel!-t23.Me.7«  gold. 
28.104  pieces 

272  piculB  —  82,267  pounds 


883  picula  ^  S1,D67  pound!. 
288  picul!  —  87,788  pounds. 
1.6et  picula— 200.667  poundi. 
S,29D  pIcuJa  - 13«.061  pound!. 
A,0&2  picula  -  soe.gss  poundL 
eei  pfculs  —  88,133  pound*. 
9«1  pleola  -  48,188  pound!. 

42&plcali— U,6«7  pound.1. 

60,llo  baikwan  taela  -  •42,770.2 

39,409  pieces. 

778  plcute  — 108,733  pounds. 

i.sm  pieces. 

1.800  plculi  -  240,000  poundH. 

41S  pfcol!  c  U.D01  poonda. 


IT&plcolB— 23,338  pound! [  339  plculu  —  4t>.200  pounda. 


Priitcipai  artide*  of  tJ^port  (induding  reexporU)  to  fore 
diinng  the  *ix  monthi  ended  Jvne  SO,  1900,  at  (xrmpaTei 
ytar. 


Desertpaou  of  good!. 


Bomii,  cow  and  baKalo. 

Medidn;;: 

....value.. 

],  DBtlTe.  Szecb- 


811k.  raw,  wild 

Sllkretuae 

^Ilk  cucoona,  refuse.. 
SkIin(tur«),goat.... 


4,492  picula  ■■S98,933  poundi .. 
1.88Bploul!- 262.667  pou-"- 
470  plculB — 62,867  pound 
l.I»4plcul!-18&,Ba7  poll 


1.145  pIcul!  -  286.000  pounds  . . 

"61  picula -84,800  pounds 

.ao6;iIculs-^Ot7  pound!  .. 


lalkwan  laels  — llM,04a.E3 


1.618  cattle*  M  2,m  pounds ... . 
i,744  picula  -  366,867  pound!  , , 
S,418  plculs  <-  46&,733  pounds  . . 


1,701  plculs- 226,800  pound*  .. 
6.260  Dlculs- 701. 333  pounds  .. 

I ,B9§ plculT-. 268.:£>0  pou lidji'! ! 


Ipipi 

..,.18. 

6,077  plculs  — 676, 938  pounds  .. 
2.7&Sj>Ieu1s  —  867.007  pounds  .. 
12,107  plculs  =  l.ffitt.267  pounds 
6,063  plculs  -  808.400  pounds  . . 
3,W2  plculs -&32,267  pounds  .. 


plculs  —  83.467  pounda 
(iio  plculs  - 108.  SCO  pounds. 
4.7SB  plculs  >^c;h. too  pimnds. 
646  pfcul!  — 86.133  pound!. 
2. 180  plculs- 290,667  pounds. 
936  picul!  —  124,667  pounds. 
270,SuD  baikwan  Uela - (191,872.40 

gold. 
1,&1  cattlca- 1,906  ponndf. 
1,620  plcul«-216,(]capoundF. 
2,n9pIculs-3S8,S6Tpound<. 

2,886  plculs  -  384,800  poundH. 
1,481  picula  - 197,467  pounds. 
4,337  plculs  -  678,267  pounds. 
90  plculs  — 12,000  pounds, 
701  plculs  — 93,807  pounds. 
aiplculR  —  4,133poiinda. 
4-16  plculs  —  W,4CT  pounds, 
2.2^  picula  —  297,467  pounds. 
63,729. 

t!i46  picula— %2!sOO  pounds. 
T,G61  plculs  —  1.020.133  pnunds. 
9,649  plcul*  - 1.286.683  pounds.  ■ 
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FUCHATT. 

Fufehau  shares  in  the  general  increase  of  trade  for  189d,  aa  manifest 
in  the  published  statistical  tables  of  the  imperial  Chineae  customa  for 
all  China. 

The  value  of  the  trade  for  this  port,  as  compared  with  previous  year, 

s  as  follows: 


The  imports  of  kerosene  oil  show  a  falling  off  in  the  American  and 
Sumatran  products  and  a  great  increase  in  the  Russian. 


IICFORTS  OF  KEROSENE. 


Total »6,882,ia4  I 


niPORTS  OF  TEA. 


This  is  the  largest  since  1896. 

niFOR'ra  OF  COTTON  GOODS  INTO  ALL  CHISA. 


Dillla piece 

Bhcetliiii"""!!"!!"..!' '.....'....'.'.'.'..'..'..'..'.'..'..'...'.'.'..'.'.'..'.an,. 

JapanCH  cotlon  cloth do . . 

Eiigliah  ihratlnga do, . 

Japanese  drills rt". . 

Flour vixliii' 

Collon  flaoiiel <lo. . 

Clocka,  walcheB .' plen-r 

Handberchleb doien 

Collon  yam; 

Englteh vaiue 

JapAnew rto. . 

Woolen  yam,  Japan ohti .-„.„. --...-do.. 

Woolen  blaDtetx .,. pain 

Opium,  all  kind* poundt 


The  general  report  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  sccivtary  of  the 
imperial  maritime  customs,  shows  the  great  improvement  in  the  trade 
of  the  Empire  with  foreign  countries  and  inland  traffic  for  the  year 
1899.  He  says  the  total  trade  shows  an  increase  of  91,916,805  haik- 
wan  taeU  (166,226.058)  over  the  jear  18S)8,  more  than  double  the 
figures  for  1890.    The  feature  most  worthy  of  note  was  the  continuod 
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advance  of  American  and  Japanese  goods.  The  class  of  white  shirt- 
ings now  imported  is  greatly  superior  to  what  came  formerly,  the  peo- 
ple demanding  a  better  article.  There  is  marked  growth  of  Japanese 
trade  and  influence  in  this  province.  Two  new  lines  of  steamship 
communication  along  the  coast  and  inland  waters  have  been  projected, 
and  a  private  surrey  is  being  made  for  a  possible  railroad,  connecting 
Fuvhau  and  Amoy  and  intended  to  strike  the  trunk  line  already  sur- 
veyed between  Canton  and  Hankau.  Native  prospectors  are  de\'eIop- 
ing  the  coal  deposits  of  this  province.  Excellent  anthracite  conl  has 
bMD  found  near  Yen  Ping  and  Kenning,  in  the  northern  part,  and  a 
native  company  is  now  working  mines  and  placing  the  coal  on  the 
market.  It  followed  up,  this  must  he  of  immense  oene&t  to  this  dis- 
trict, as  there  is  no  aathnicite  coal  miDed  in  this  part  of  the  EaaL 

Sahusl  L.  Gracet,  Consul. 
FuoHAU,  July  jeO,  J900. 

Trade  report  for  tlie  port  0/  I'uchau,  (^tna,  far  year  JS99,  .1*  nimpared  luitk  the  tasne 
lablet  0/  189S. 


BhlrtlngB- 

JbcodcU.  cambrics.  li)<nu,muallnB.dliDltlea 

do... 

'^i^n™: 

'~<!lS.CWii.h.... 

dSS.,broJ!^edlun.,iiBbii,«odlt"iiirikii 

;;;;;;;;;;:;!;;; 

MetolB: 

'""l^Lrod 

■n-a"!"'. 

Mi:4GS 

206.668 

Si 

13.800 

37^;  SOU 
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AiUcleK. 

ISW. 

ISM. 

fhrf: 

B.347 

"'is^:::::: 

Second  qiuilty  -  - 
Amertcan— 

Clarinsd 


Glan,  or  TlttIfle<I  waro  . . 


Looklng-glAHesandmirmrs .. 


Uorpbtn . . 
Needln... 


.pfS: 


"^^Zle 

^^^  ""IT^:- ■■;.■;.■;;;;;;.■.;;  ■■;;  ■ 

BwDboo  (eiport): 

Featbera,  dock,  fowl,  etc.  Ipxponi 

Tottleiporl): 

Timber: 

S,187 
(32.649 
236,  BM 


123,  «6 

120,  COB 
59,066 


I,G80,1BS 
86,666 
21,0GE 
m,S66 
137.866 


4S2.Sa3 

l,SE6,13S 


1,192.400;      2,TI8.M0 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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SVPPLEMENTAL. 

Fohkien  province,  of  which  Fuchau  is  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  political  capital,  in  located  on  the  Min  Biver  30  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  The  river  is  navigable  for  light-draft  vessels 
all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Fuchau,  but  nearly  all  foreign  steamships 
have  to  discharge  cargo  at  Pagoda  anchorage,  10  miles  mIow  the  city. 
Merchandise  is  there  transshipped  to  lignters,  called  cargo  boats, 
which  proceed  under  sail  usually,  but  when  necessary  in  tow  Dy  steam 
launches.  The  population  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  fishing, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  lacquer  ware,  and  pottery,  the  prepara- 
tion of  tea  for  shipping  to  foreign  markets,  the  cutting  and  shipping 
of  lumber  to  native  ports,  etc. 

Thoy  burn  homemade  bean  or  tea  oil  and  generally  make  their  own 
cotton  cloth.  The  raw,  uncleaned  cotton  ih  brought  largely  from 
other  provinces;  this  they  clean,  spin,  and  weave  mto  cloth  during 
the  winter  months,  the  work  being  done  chiefly  by  the  women  and 
youth.  This  fabric  wears  better  than  the  foreign  material,  although 
the  latter  is  more  comfortable  and  finds  ready  sale.  These  peo^e 
from  necessity  live  very  economically,  have  few  wants,  are  peace- 
able and  very  industrious.  The  chief  products  of  the  soil  are  tea, 
rice,  sweet  potatoes,  barlej,  pease,  ground  nuts,  mustard,  poppy,  mil- 
lot,  wheat,  beans,  bean  oil,  tea  oil,  immense  quantities  of  oranges, 
litchi,  guavas,  olives,  pomeloes,  peaches,  plums,  waumpee,  "dragon's 
ej'es,"  pears,  mulberries,  and  mangoes. 

The  fishing  people  shipped  large  quantities  of  dried  fish  and  the 
farmers  sent  to  coast  ports,  in  1895),  8,000,000  pounds  of  oranges, 
-1,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  over  3.000,000  pounds  of  olives,  7,000,000 
jioundfl  of  paper,  33,000,000  canes,  10,000  pairs  of  shoes,  300,000 oiJed- 

Iiaper  umbrellas,  30,000  carrying  bamboo  sticks,  SOOjOOO  pounds  of 
anipblack,  and  ^,000  pounds  of  ground-nut  and  tea  oiL 


The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  last  year  was  17,300,000 
haikwan  taels  {^12,464,650) ;  foreign  imports  were  valued  at  6,800,000 
haikwan  taels  ($4,899,400),  native  imports  were  valued  at  2,057,000 
haikwan  taels  (11,482,069),  and  exports  at  8,490,000  haikwan  tnels 
($6,117,045),  being  an  excess  of  a  quarter  million  taels  over  1898.  The  ■ 
import  of  opium  for  1899  shows  a  total  of  all  kinds  of  520,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,500,000  United  States  currency. 


The  import  of  foreign  flour,  chiefly  American,  was  44,238  piculs,  or 
.^>,:  98,333  pounds.  Tnis  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vermicelli.  Once  the  taste  for  this  better  product  ia  established 
nothing  can  supersede  it,  and  it  simply  rents  with  importers  to  place 
it  in  the  consumers'  reach  and  preserve  the  good  quality.  A  great 
saving  to  consumers  would  be  made  if  the  snippers  would  scna  by 
vessels  calling  at  Fuchau,  thus  saving  the  increased  freight  charges 
from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  The  loss  in  weight  in  transshipping, 
the  extra  coolie  hire,  anfthe  extra  freight  and  insurance  that  the 
cumbersome  method  of  shipping  from  the  Facific  ports  of  America  to 
this  port  entails,  must  in  itself  absorb  a  rea-sonablc  profit.     (^,00^  Ic 
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(XOCXS   AND  LAMPS. 

The  clocks  formerly  brought  here  were  either  American  or  Grerman, 
but  are  now  almost  entirely  Japanese  (especially  those  for  the  wall), 
ranging  from  |3  to  td  (Mexican)  in  price.  Crcrman  lamps  still  hold 
the  market,  but  here  again  Japanese  competition — especially  in  h 
cheap  glass  variety,  valued  at  n-om  60  cents  to  tl.50  a  dozen — i.s 
crowding  other  producers.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  a  cheap  but 
safe  lamp  for  burning  kerosene. 


Ten  years  ^o,  the  customs  returns  showed  an  importation  of  11,361 
gross  of  European  matches.  This  has  entirely  ceased,  as  it  is  found 
mipossible  for  European  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  from 
Japan.  The  increase  of  Japancj^e  matches  since  1889  is  270  per  cent 
In  1898,  an  English  firm  began  preparations  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches  at  FuiSiau.  The  buildings  and  machinery  were  completed 
last  year  and  the  product  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  and  favor- 
ably received,  although  it  is  not  possible  vet  to  determine  whether  it 
can  hold  its  own  ^linst  the  Japanese  artfcle. 

Millions  of  people  still  use  toe  flint  and  steel. 


The  demand  for  kerosene  is  still  on  the  increase,  both  on  account  of 
its  utility  and  cheapness  and  its  great  superiority  as  an  illuminant  to 
the  native  oils.  It  is  finding  its  way  far  into  th&  interior,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  The 
one  difficulty  is  to  obtain  safe  lamps  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
the  poor  people.  The  import  of  American  oil  increased  last  year  from 
228,000  to  878,000  gallons,  the  Russian  from  895,000  to  1,792.000  gal- 
lons, while  the  Sumatra  oil  has  fallen  off  63  per  cent.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  total  import  of  kerosene  to  this  port  was  258,000  gallons  and  the 
quantity  sent  inland  was  10,900  gallons.  During  the  year  1899,  the 
quantity  sent  inland  exceeded  by  124  per  cent  the  total  miportation  of 


The  value  of  the  tea  trade,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  imperial 
maritime  customs,  was  93  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  of  the  port, 
amounting  to  6,846,000  haikwan  taela  ($4,212,043).  The  Russian 
firms  did  an  immense  trade  in  brick  tea,  the  increase  being  332  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  year  previous.  This  business  has  almost  entirely 
ceased  this  year,  owing  to  the  Boxer  trouble  in  the  north  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  sending  tea  overland  by  Mongolia,  a» 
heretofore. 

All  through  the  season  last  year,  common  grades  brought  full  rates 
in  both  the  English  and  continental  markets,  owing  to  India  and 
Ceylon  being  unable  to  supply  teas  which  could  be  laid  down  at  6d. 
per  pound.  A  continuous  demand  from  America  for  Congous  up  to 
standard  quality  kept  the  grade  firm,  and  the  only  teas  (Congous)  that 
showed  any  decline  on  the  uprning  prices  were  the  best  Panyongs.. 

Ic 
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Exports  to  America  for  1899  ahow  a  slight  increase,  as  indicated 
below: 

FoQndi. 

1899 '. 9,629,601 

1898 9,158,280 

1897 7,740,346 

The  uncertain  conditions  in  China  and  the  possibility  of  the  supply 
of  tea  beincr  cut  off  have  served  to  greatly  increase  shipments;  and  the 
figures  to  September  1,  1900,  show  an  export  of  6,497,516  pounds, 
against  2,291,602  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year — nearly  300 
per  cent  increase. 

8H1PPIHG. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entered  and  cleared  was  606;  of  sail- 
ing vessels,  192.  British  steamers  numbered  116;  German,  11;  Japan- 
ese, 10;  Chinese,  85.  Of  sailing  vessels,  the  Japanese  sent  61;  British, 
1;  Chinese,  1. 

PHOSPECTS. 

This  province  has  as  yet  been  affected  very  little  by  the  serious 
troubles  in  the  North,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  high  officials 
to  act  independently  of  the  ruling  spirits  at  Peldn.  Hia  Excellency, 
Viceroy  Hsu  Ying  Kuei,  and  His  Excellency  Shan  Lien,  Tartar  gen- 
eral, sought  early  opportunity  to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  foreign 
consuls  to  defend  tne  life  and  property  of  foreieners,  with  the  under- 
standing that  BO  long  as  they  should  be  succesefm  in  maintaining  order 
and  giving  no  heed  to  what  transpired  in  other  parts  of  the  ii>mpire, 
foreign  nations  would  not  attack  the  ports  of  this  province.  Although 
there  were  turbulent  spirits  enough,  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  officials  really  meant  to  maintain  their  promises  of  protection, 
and  those  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  make  trouble  were  over- 
awed by  a  strong  show  of  military  force.  Inflammatory  placards  were 
posted  and  many  threats  were  made  publicly,  and  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  a  general  outbreak,  but  the  vigilance  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  provincial  officers  met  these  efforts  at 
every  point,  and  the  offenders  were  soon  reduced  to  submission;  and 
though  many  of  the  missionaries  left  the  port  in  alarm,  none  of  the 
merchant  class  was  disturbed  and  business  went  on  witnout  the  least 
interruption. 

The  officials  deserve  great  praise  fortheir  untiring  efforts  to  pre- 
serve order.  They  were  in  constant  communication  with  the  consuls, 
and  were  always  found  ready  to  act  upon  su^estions. 

If  the  war  in  the  North  can  be  confined  to  that  district,  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  in  this  section  of  the  Empire  will  not  be  seriously 
affected. 

The  only  trouble  in  this  province  occurred  at  Shaowu,  a  mission  post 
some  250  miles  in  the  interior,  where  local  officials  failed  to  act 
promptly,  and  robber  bands  attacked  mission  property  belonging  to 
the  "American  Board,"  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  foreign 
missionaries  for  several  months  and  was  in  the  care  of  native  Chris- 
tians. The  buildings  were  looted  and  destroyed,  but  no  loss  of  life 
has  to  be  recorded.  Several  other  native  ctuipela  were  destroyed  in 
the  country  district  out  from  Amoy,  where  conditions  similar  to  those 
nt  Shaowu  prevailed.  ,,     ,    Ct^^OqIc 
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IIANKAU. 

It  i:j  impoasiblo  to  give  figures  att  to  mercbandise  from  tha  United 
Stetea  brought  into  this  district.  No '  direct  importations  of  any 
amount  are  made  to  the  Yangtze  porta  from  the  United  States,  except 
to  Shanghai.  Merchants  in  the  interior  are  supplied  from  ShaDgbai 
with  imported  goods,  and  when  these  goods  arrive  in  the  interior  porte, 
the  customs  do  not  classify  them  a&  coming  from  different  countries, 
except  a  few  products  like  kerosene  oil,  ginseng,  yarns  and  occasionally 
drills  and  sheetings.  It  is  possible  to  give,  as  a  rule,  only  a  general 
estimate  of  our  trade. 

One  thing  is  of  vital  importance,  if  the  United  States  desires  to 
increase  and  hold  her  trade  in  China,  and  that  is  to  learn  how  to  pack 
merchandise  intended  fur  this  market.  This  subject  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  in  nearly  every  consular 
report  published  by  the  Government,  but  the  exporters  continue  to 
ship  their  goods  to  the  different  countries  as  if  they  were  to  be  sent  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  the  United  States,  where  transportation  com- 
panies are  much  more  careful  in  handling  goods,  and  employees  feel  a 
certain  interest  in  seeing  that  merchandise  is  looked  after  and  properly 
protected. 

In  this  country,  everytiiing  L  left  to  the  coolies,  and  if  they  can 
handle  merchandise  roughly  enough  to  break  it  open  or  dami^  it 
they  are  very  liable  to  do  so,  ana  if  any  part  becomes  loosened  or 
detached,  it  aisappears.  C 
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I  hare  ueen  bicycler  arrive  here  pa«;k«d  jost  the  same,  with  the 
exiMmtion  of  a  piece  of  tiiic-k  pap«^r  around  them  inside  of  the  frame. 
an  it  they  were  to  be  Hbipp«u  a  t^hort  disbince  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  Hlats  on  the  boxing  were  looite;  a  nail  had  been  driven  through 
one  of  the  tiren;  the  box  containing  the  cement  and  lubricating  oil 
bad  l>cen  broken  looiiie  and  contents  were  milling.  An  extra  dozen 
iiprtkeH  had  ^leen  wrapped  up  and  tabked  on  the  inside  of  the  parking 
frame;  ei^bt  of  them  were  mi'^ing  and  four  were  tangled  up  with  the 
pap<tr  inxide,  and  ao  extra  pair  of  ^dals  that  had  been  ordered  proved  a 
mmfit.  Thrive  extra  inner  tubcu  had  been  paid  for,  but  only  two  came. 
The  alwve  bicycles  were  ordered  in  January  and  arrived  in  June. 

I  am  informed  by  a  reliable  American  firm  doing  a  large  business 
in  American  machinery  and  hardware,  that  its  consignments  are  often 
badly  damaged  in  transit,  due  to  improper  packing.  On  their  arrival 
here,  the  goods  arc  found  to  lie  ruMted  and  marred  to  an  extent  that 
greatly  diminishes  their  value  as  saleable  articles. 

The  same  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  a  firm  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  American  paper  used  for  printing.  This  paper  is  shipped  in 
rolls  wrapped  in  burlap,  with  three  or  four  wooden  slats  extending 
lengthwise  and  fastenea  to  the  roll  by  wire.  When  the  paper  arrives 
in  China,  after  a  three  to  tive  months'  voy^^,  and  is  unpaged,  many 
of  the  sheets  are  damp  and  moldy. 

Our  shippers  should  Itear  in  mind  that  all  articles  susceptible  to 
mokl  or  rust  or  the  attacks  of  moths,  must  be  packed  away  in  air 
tight  tin-lined  l>oxcs  during  the  rainy  season. , 

I  have  seen  shoes  that  have  never  been  worn  have  a  heavy  green 
mold  on  them,  three  days  after  the  rainy  season  seta  in. 

Ai-areful  study  of  the  "art"  of  packing  goods  will  more  than  repay 
our  exporters,  not  only  by  the  increased  trade  that  it  will  bring  them, 
but  by  the  avoidance  of  loss  through  customers  refusing  to  accept 
bills  of  merchandise  arriving  in  a  damaged  condition.  If  such  goods 
are  a<-cepted  at  all,  the  heavy  discount  demanded  often  more  than 
wipes  out  the  profit. 

It  is  natural  that  foreigners  engaged  in  importing  goods  to  China 
prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  give  their  own  countrymen  t£e  preference  in 
placing  orders,  even  if  the  cost  is  a  small  per  cent  more  than  if  the  same 
goods  were  bought  in  the  other  markets,  and  as  there  are  few  Ameri- 
cans in  business  in  China  in  comparison  with  other  nationalities,  the 
United  States  is  handicapped  in  exporting  many  articles  of  merchan-  . 
disc,  unions  the  price  ana  quality  are  such  as  to  win  their  way  over 
the  goods  manufactured  in  the  importer's  country. 

i-BINTINO  PAPER. 

Most  of  the  paper  that  has  been  imported  for  printing  has  come 
from  Kngland  and  Germany.  The  Chinese-made  paper  is  dear  in 
comparison  with  that  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  an  immense  trade  could  be  built  up  in  this  line  of 
goods  in  this  country. 

Speaking  of  paper,  I  will  give  the  following  incident,  as  it  is  in  that 
line.  A  short  time  since  I  was  talking  to  an  active  business  man,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who,  among  other  merchandise,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  get  his  share  of  tra<ie  in  printmg  paper.  He  called  on 
a  tirm  whicD  buys  large  quantities  of  paper,  and  wished  to  know  if  he 
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could  not  aell  them  some.  They  informed  him  that  they  purchsHed  all 
their  paper  in  London  at  a  cheaper  rat«  than  he  oould  furnish  it  for. 
He  aaked  if  they  would  allow  him  to  see  the  paper  they  used.  The 
manager  said  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  for  them  to  go  to  the 
warerooms  to  examine  it,  and  added  that  he  waa  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  the  same  Quality  of  paper  from  old  firms  in  London,  with 
which  they  had  dealt  for  a  long  time,  than  to  purchase  American 
paper.  He  tinally  consented,  however,  to  show  the  paper,  and  in  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  price,  said  that  he  paid  7^  cents  for  it.  The 
American  otTered  to  furnish  the  same  quality  for  5  cont».  The  man- 
ager delared  it  was  imposeible.  The  Amencan  held  the  paper  up  to 
the  light  and  said,  "Tnat  is  the  manufacturer's  private  mark,  is  it- 
not?"  He  then  showed  his  paper,  and  the  mark  on  it  was  the  same. 
That  firm  had  been  buying  American  paper  from  an  English  house, 
which  represented  it  as  its  own  manufacture,  and  wan  selling  it  at  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent  on  Amencan  prices.  A  40-ton  order  was 
given  then  and  there. 

PERMANENT   EXHIBITION. 

If  American  manufacturers  would  establish  permanent  exhibitions 
of  their  goodu  in  the  leading  cities  of  China,  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  men,  and  send  out  active  commercial  agents  to  work  up 
the  trade,  I  see  no  reason  why  our  exports  to  this  country  in  a  few 
years  should  not  be  greater  than  those  of  anv  of  the  European  nations. 
An  institution  of  this  character  would  undoubtedly  repay  our  manu- 
facturers many  times  for  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred. 

TKADK-MARKS. 

Trade-marts  and  copyrights  are  not  protected  in  China,  and  until 
proper  protection  is  afforded,  our  manufacturers  may  expect  to  have 
their  goods  counterfeited  and  to  be  defrauded  out  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  should  justly  go  to  swell  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  The 
evil  is  a  constantly  growing  one,  against  which  there  is  no  defense. 

Everything  that  can  be  imitated  to  advantage  the  Chinese  copy,  and 
the  counterfeited  article  is  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  an  importation 
from  the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  cans  are  sold  two  in 
a  case,  and  weigh  64  pounds  after  being  filled  with  the  company's 
kerosene  oil.  This  oil  had  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  China,  and 
sold  for  a  few  cents  more  per  gallon  than  the  KusMian  or  Dut<^'h  kero- 
sene oil,  which  gives  off  more  smoke.  In  every  place  that  umps  the 
Standard  oil,  the  servants  in  charge  are  usually  allowed  these  cans, 
which  they  sell  to  the  dealer  for  a  few  cash.  The  servants  are  very 
careful  not  to  open  the  can  at  the  place  intended  for  pouring  the  oil 
out,  because  at  the  place  for  opening  is  the  Standard  Oil  stamp.  They 
punch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  and  take  oil  out  there.  By  not 
disturbing  the  stamp,  they  (jet  more  for  the  can  from  the  buyers,  who 
refill  the  can  with  Russian  oil  and  sell  it  for  genuine  Standard  oil,  with 
a- larger  profit. 

Thousands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  cans  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Shanghai,  to  be  used  there,  it  is  said,  for  shipping  Bussian  oil 
into  the  interior. 

In  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  ISdT,  according  to  the  customs 
returns,  1,837,266  gallons  of  Standard  oil  and  3,701,900  gallons  of 
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RusHian  oil  were  shipped  at  this  port,  and  during  the  six  months  ended 
June,  liHW,  the  amounta  were  1,496,000  and  6,597,010,  respectiTely. 

The  Chinese  retail  cigarettes  by  the  piece,  as  we  do  cigars.  The 
result  is  that  the  dealer  retains  the  empty  boxes.  These  boxes  are 
bought  by  the  native  manufacturer  and  refilled  with  band-made  ciga- 
rettes containing  tobacco  sweepings  and  other  filthy  ingredients,  to 
which  are  added  oil  and  pepper  as  a  flavor.  The  cigarettes  are  then 
sold  as  the  genuine  American  article. 

American  flour  sackn,  also,  are  refilled  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
cheaper  gi-ades  and  then  sold  as  the  genuine  California  fiour. 

I  bought  here  what  I  thought  were  genuine  American  hams,  put  up 
■  in  the  wrappings  and  labels  used  by  American  firms,  but  on  opening 
them  I  discovered  they  were  Chinese  hams,  which  few  foreigners  wiil 
attempt  to  eat. 


Labels  are  carefully  soaked  off  of  condensed  milk  and  cream  cans 
and  u.ted  on  other  cans.  The  contents  are  then  sold  as  the  genuine 
American  article.  Bottles  that  contained  champagne,  whisky,  beer, 
wines,  fruit**,  candies,  perfumes,  sauces,  etc.,  are  refilled  with  inferior 
mixtures  and  resold,  I  understand  that  manufacturers  of  the  above 
articles  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  the  boxes  a 
quantity  of  extra  labels,  to  be  used  in  case  those  on  the  bottles  become 
damaged.  If  these  goods  are  purchased  by  a  Chinese  firm,  all  the 
extra  labels  are  liable  to  be  used  on  counterfeit  articles. 

IBIPBOVEMENTS. 

The  railway  that  is  being  built  between  Hankau  and  Pekin  has 
made  considerable  progress  during  the  jrast  year.  Work  was  started 
over  three  years  ago  at  each  terminus.  The  earth  work  has  been  com- 
pleted from  this  terminus  (Hankau)  to  a  distance  of  127  miles  and  for 
40  miles  the  bridge  work  has  been  erected  and  the  ties  and  rails  laid. 
From  the  Pekin  terminus,  the  bridges  and  earth  work  have  been  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Shuntafu.  On  the  Hankau  terminus,  about  30,000 
coolies  have  been  employed  the  past  year,  with  Belgian,  French,  and 
Italian  superintendents,  contractors,  and  overseers. 

The  rails  used  weigh  40  kilograms  (90  pounds)  to  the  meter.  They 
are  made  at  the  viceroy's  iron  works  at  Seoul.  The  ore  from  whicn 
these  rails  are  made  is  procured  from  Wongtsekong,  a  town  60  mile*i 
below  Hankau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yan^ze.  The  recent  Chinese 
troubles  have  delayed  the  work  more  or  less  since  the  middle  of  July. 


During  the  last  twelve  months  (until  the  engineers  had  to  leave  the 
interior  m  Juno,  on  account  of  the  antiforeign  feeling  throughout  the 
Empire),  a  companv  of  American,  English,  and  German  engineers  has 
been  surveying  ana  constructing  a  line  of  railway  near  Pinghsiang,  in 
the  province  of  Hunan.  This  road  is  being  built  from  the  extensive 
coal  region  in  that  province  to  the  waterways  that  eiupty  into  the 
Yangtze  River  at  Yochow,  130  miles  above  Hankau,  The  road  will 
connect  with  the  Hankau-Canton  road,  the  preliminary  survey  for 
which  was  niado  in  1898  by  American  engineers. 

i:  ,1    ,1     GoOt^lc 
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The  grass-cloth  mill  that  was  to  be  opened  this  year  is  about  com- 
pleted and,  if  the  political  situation  had  permitted,  it  would  have  been 
m  operation  this  fall.  It  is  being  superintended  by  an  Englishman, 
but  the  money  for  the  enterprise  was  loaned  to  the  viceroy  by  a  Ger- 
man firm  engaged  in  business  at  several  open  ports  of  China.  The 
viceroy  guaranteed  to  buy  all  machinery,  etc.,  required  to  equip  the 
mill  from  the  above  firm. 

BMOEBLffiS-POWDBB   KILL. 

The  money  for  building  the  smokeless-powder  factory  near  Seoul 
was  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  who  were  promised  the  contract  for 
the  required  machinery.  The  mill  will  be  under  a  German  superin- 
tendent. The  building  is  finished,  but  all  the  machinery  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  above  firm  employs  an  American  who  is  conversant  with 
the  Chinese  language  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  looking  after  and 
procuring  contracts  in  this  vicinity.  This,  of  course,  handicaps  the 
introductioD  of  American  machinery  into  this  section. 

The  Germans  are  more  active  than  any  other  nationality  in  intro- 
ducing goods  here.  During  the  past  year,  they  have  supplied  the 
viceroy  with  quantities  of  munitions  of  war,  one  order  delivered  here 
in  June  amounting  to  1,000  rifies  and  half  a  million  rounds  of  car- 
tridges. During  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  Germans  sold  over 
6,000,000  marks^  worth  of  rifies  to  the  Chinese  and  3,000,000  fuses. 

HATIQATION   or  TBI   DPFHt   YANOTZE. 

The  new  steamer  Pioneer,  bidlt  for  the  introduction  of  steamboat 
traffic  between  Ichang  (heretofore  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Yangtze)  and  Chungking,  made  her  first  trip  successfully  to  the  latter 
city  about  the  1st  of  July.  Previous  to  the  Phmeer's  first  trip  to 
Chungking,  a  launch  was  tne  only  st«am  vessel  that  had  ever  made  the 
trip  between  these  two  open  ports,  merchandise  being  transported  by 
several  thousand  junks  engaged  in  the  trade.  Over  200,000  natives, 
called  "trackers,"are  employed  in  towing  these  vessels  at  the  different 
rapids,  300  or  400  being  required  to  dr^  the  larger  junks  over  the 
worst  places.  It  generally  requires  thirty  to  fifty  days  for  a  laden  junk 
to  make  the  trip  of  5U0  miles  between  Chungking  and  Ichang. 

Two  German  steamers  have  been  built  at  Shanghai  for  this  trade, 
and  will  b^in  running  between  the  two  cities  as  soon  as  the  present 
trouble  is  settled. 

CONDITIONS   OF  TOADE. 

The  Chinese  imperial  customs  report  shows  that  the  trade  of  Han- 
kau  for  1899  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year  in  its 
history.     The  gi-oss   trade  amounted   to   90,879,032  haikwan  taels, 

Xinst  70,792,128  haikwan  taels  for  1898.  (The  haikwan  tael  equals 
nt$0.73,  gold.)  This  includes  the  trade  that  is  earned  by  steam- 
ers only  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  amount  shipped  in 
native  junks.  The  year  was  noted  for  its  abundant  crop,  and,  tnougb 
taxes  were  higher  than  usual,  both  foreigners  and  natives  were  pros- 
perous; but,  as  usual,  the  largest  profits  of  trade  were  made  by  the 
native  middlemen. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 til  D.qit.zeaovGoOQlc 
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Buuineufj  up  to  June  of  the  present  year  was  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  adverse  political  conditions  of  the  country,  but  after  the  first 
of  that  month,  trade  in  nearl}'  every  branch  was  more  or  less  paralyzed, 
and  five  months  later  it  had  not  revived.  Thousands  of  natives  hav^ 
been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  junk  carrying  trade  hu^ 
ceased. 

In  the  provinces  of  Shansi,  Sheasi,  Honan,  and  Kiangsi,  the  rain- 
fall has  been  insufficient  to  plant  rice,  buckwheat,  and  other  essential 
food  products,  and  the  outlook  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese 
in  these  provinces  for  the  coming  winter  is  most  gloomy.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  deal  of  suffering  for  want  of  food. 


From  the  increased  prices  for  tea  demanded  by  the  retail  trade  io 
the  United  States,  one  would  suppose  that  tlie  crop  had  turned  oat 
poorly  and  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  article. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  above.  The  crop  from  this 
tea  center  during  the  past  year  was  greater  than  that  of  the  year  previ- 
ous, and  the  amount  exported  from  this  market  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  nearly  3,000,000  pounds.  A 
large  per  cent  of  the  tea  shipped  to  the  above  countries  was  of  a  cheap 
grade,  the  prices  for  which  were  lower,  as  a  rule,  than  in  1899,  as  the 
following  report  will  prove: 

Jlankau  ten  report  to  July  Si,  1900. 
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The  present  season  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  t«a  trade  in  which 
EnglisD  ships  have  not  been  sent  to  Hankaa  to  be  loaded  with  tea  for 
direct  shipment  to  London.  The  amount  of  tea  shipped  indirectly  to 
London  also  fell  off  this  year  about  three  and  a  half  million  pounds, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  an  increased  amount  being  supplied  to  the  English 
market  from  Ceylon  and  India,  and  the  occupation  of  this  market  by 
Russian  firms. 

The  immense  quantities  of  brick  tea  for  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and 
northeastern  Buiisia,  usually  sent  from  Tientsin  by  camel  caravans, 
were  not  transported  by  that  route  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
"Boxer"  trouble. 

The  experiment,  tried  last  year,  of  sending  the  steamship  Glaucus 
from  this  port,  loaded  with  9,000  pounds  ot  tea,  half  of  which  was 
brick  tea,  to  London,  the  brick  tea  to  be,  transferred  there  to  two 
vessels,  which  were  to  start  early  in  July  and  go  by  the  Arctic 
route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  River,  proved  a  failure,  as  the  first 
vessel  was  wrecked  and  the  second  had  to  turn  back. 

HACHTNEKT  FOR  CDRINO   TEA. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  Chinese  merchant,  assisted  by  two 
tea  workers  from  Ceylon,  to  prepare  tea  by  machinery.  The  first 
crop  was  unsatisfactory.  The  tea  was  lacking  in  briskness  and  bril- 
liancy, though  it  was  stronger  than  that  made  by  the  native  methods. 
The  result  from  the  second  crop  was  more  satisfactory,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  inferior  leaf  can  be  greatly  improved.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  some  time,  however,  before  machinery  will  be  successfully 
introduced  into  Chma  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  tea  leaf. 

TBADE   STATimca. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dise from  the  United  States  to  the  Hankau  consular  district  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  1S99  and  1900: 
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TntraU  table.  1899. 
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A  Iftiye  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Stateia  from  this  dis- 
trict 13  shipped  to  Shanghai,  and  invoices  are  taken  out  ttiere.  The 
following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount: 

The  direct  exports  to  foreign  countnes  from  Hankau  for  1899  were 
$^,200,000;  the  exports  to  Shanghai  from  Hankau  for  the  same  year 
were  ^20,000.000,  United  States  currency. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  amount  is  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  it  clearly  shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  is  not  emitted  to  Han^u.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  Shanghai  firms  have  branch  houses  here  which 
forward  goods  to  Soanghai  for  exportation.  Another  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  direct  steamship  line  from  this  port  to  the  United  States, 
all  goods  from  Hankau  having  to  be  reshipped  at  Shanghai  for  Amer- 
ican ports. 

h.  S.  WnAXJX,  Con«*^. 

Hamkau,  October  «^  1900. 

EAHKAII  TXA  TBABB  IN  1900. 

Consul  Wilcox  sends  from  Hankau,  January  3, 1901,  the  annual  tea 
report  for  the  season  of  1900-iyOl,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken: 

The  total  sopplkeof  Hankau  teu  have  been  698,897  half  chests  againet  753,077  half 
cheets  in  1499,  684,701  half  chests  in  1698,  682,358  half  cheetfl  in  1897,  and  040,307 
half  cheeta  in  1896. 

Total  settlements  of  Hankau  teaa  on  this  market  throughout  the  season  were  677,738 
half  chests  against  728,680  half  chests  in  1899. 

Total  settlementH  of  Kewkiang*teas  here  during  the  seaaon  amounb^d  to  210,228 
half  chests  against  217,674  half  ciiests  in  1899. 

There  have  been  no  shipments  hence  to  London  direct  for  the  firat  time  on  record. 
There  were  5,931,223  pounds  in  1899,  and  3,699,315  pounds  in  1898.  ' 

Shipments  to  Russia  direct  via  Suez  Canal  were  33,403,861  pounds  against  24,700,968 
poDDdB  in  1899,  21,737,460  pounds  in  1698,  19,338,134  pounds  in  1897,  and  22,544,743 
pounds  in  1896. 

SbipmeDts  to  Rusraa  via  Tientsin  and  northern  ports  were  8,905,756  pounds  against 
24,000,000  in  1899,  26,000,000  in  1898,  19,000,000  in  1897,  and  22,000,000  m  1896. 


Export  figures  stand  as  follows: 
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To  TlenUtn  uid  nonhem  porta  via  Bhanslwl S,Me,7H 

To  Amerlc*  and  Ouiada  via  Rhaiigbal  10,(88.182 

Freight*. — There  was  nodireot  steamer  this  season  for  London.    The  through  rate  by 
Conference  steamtrs  via  Shanghai  was  67s.  6d.  { J13.97)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  sgainst 
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NIUCHWANQ. 

The  extenHive  growth  of  the  commerce  at  Niuchwaag  during  the 
year  1899  is  deserving  of  special  stteDtion.  The  increase  in  imports 
of  Americao  goods  at  this  port  over  1898  has  been  as  follows: 


UDlled 
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rency. 

i^ni 

a.7B0,Ml 

This  is  the  amount  of  increase  in  one  year  in  those  articles  scheduled 
in  Chinese  customs  reports  as  American.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has 
been,  no  doubt,  an  equally  large  increase  in  American  products  not 
scheduled  aa  such.  For  instance,  there  was  an  increase  of  3,836,638 
taels  ($2,043,798)  in  the  imports  of  railway  material,  a  large  part  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  leus  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  goods 
imported  into  Niuchwang  are  from  the  United  States. 

Five  American  iirms  are  doing  an  eistablished  business  here. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Imperial  Chinese  maritime 
customs  reports  for  the  year  1899,  r^;arding  the  trade  of  Niuchwang: 

lUPERLAL  UAKITIUE  CUSTOMS  EEFOKT  ON  NIUCHWANG. 

The  intem&l  trade  of  the  conntry  was  nnusnall}'  brisk,  and  the  important  chanfcee 
which  wilt  be  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  railways  have  alreaay  been  proved. 
NiuchwaDgand  Tientgin  have  promptly  responded  to  the  Btimuliisaf  better  means  of 
coiiimiiuication,and  the  trade  at  those  porta  has  leaped  forward,  although  thefomier 
suffered  from  a  severe  outbreak  of  plague.  It  is  found  that  immediately  trains  b^an 
to  run,  districts  tbrough  which  there  was  comparatively  little  traffic,  such  as  between 
Faoting  and  Fekin,  suddenly  conimenced  to  hum  with  life  and  activity,  and  there 
springti  up  a  flourishing  trade  which  was  formerly  undreamed  of  and  impoeeible  for 
wont  of  cheap  transport.  The  Kussian  line  has  been  completed  as  far  north  as 
Moukden,  and  the  extraordinary  richneM  of  Manchuria  wilt  soon  become  evident. 

The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  Nmchwang  for  18W  reached  the  large  total  of  48,367,623 
haikwan  taels  ($34,841,667),anincreaeeof  49  percent  over  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  To  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  these  tivures,  it  must  be  remembered  ttuit  U' 
.  yearaago  the  trade  of  Kiuchwangwas  worth  less  than  a  fifth  of  thia  sum;  five  yea 


yeara  ago  the  trade  of  Kiuchwangwas  worth  leas  than  a  fifth  of  this  sum;  five  years 
ago  leai  than  a  third.  To  adduce  a  stronger  illustration,  in  1894  not  a  single  port 
in  China,  with  the  exception  of  Shanghai,  had  a  trade  at  all  approaching  this  value, 
and  even  bo  lately  as  1896  only  one  brides  Shanghai  exeeedea  It.  Nor  do  these  flg- 
uree  cover  the  whole  trade.  Niuchwang  is  one  of  the  ports  wherea  lar^e  junk  trade 
stiil  flourLthee.  No  stattHtics  of  the  trade  exist,  tmt  rough  estimates  may  l>e  made. 
Inijuiriea  in  this  direction  show  that  atwut  1,200  iunksfromother  provinces  in  China 
arrived  during  the  year  and  that  the  value  of  the  cargoes  brought  and  (aken  away 
by  them  amounted  to  not  far  short  of  20,000,000  taels  (111,410,000).  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  this  port  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  Chinese  trade  and  must,  at  any 
rate  of  late  years,  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  treaty  porta. 

The  value  of  the  Niuchwang  exports  In  1809  was  20,615,751  haikwan  taels 
($14,853,648). 

The  gross  value  of  the  direct  imports  from  foreign  countries  leaped  up  to  5,379,186 
haikwan  laela  ($3,875,703)  during  the  year  under  review,  t>eing  an  increase  over  tlie 

Ktvioiia  year's  figures  of  no  tess  than  2S3  per  cent.  The  gross  direct  importatioas 
m  foreign  countries  into  Niuchwang  in  1S99  were  valued  at  234,281  haikwan  taeU 
($168,785).  The  growth,  therefore,  of  a  decade  amounts  to  an  iacTease  of  2,153  per 
cent.  It  may  be  donbted  whether  the  records  of  the  China  trade  can  produce  a 
parcel  to  this  extraordinary  development. 

The  total  value  of  native  productions  exported  directly  to  foreign  countries  was 
8,691,236  htukwan  taels  ($6.202,a'i6),  atptitist  7,178,825  haikwan  taels  ($4,982,104) 
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COna  tradt. — This  branch  of  trade  has  grown  to  a  groas  value  of  nearly  12,000,000 
taelH  ($S,64ti,000),  exceeding  the  prevjone  year's  total  by  I,tl55,0S0  haikwan  taela 
(»1,1«J.471). 

t'luuliiTK  arrittoit. — Notwithstanding  the  competitioti  of  tht;  direct  trade,  the  arriv- 
als via  Shanshai,  etc.,  show  tcreat  advance,  the  foreign  guods  imported  in  this  wav 
beingvaluedat  16,566,413haikwaQ  taels  (tll,036,101),  oran  increaaeof  80  per  cent 
over  the  1X9S  figures.  The  native  products  arriving  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
5,076,674  haikwan  taels  ($4,306, 194J ,  an  improvement  of  3-'!  per  cent  to  the  figures 
of  the  previous  year.  Among  foreign  goods,  plain,  gray,  and  white  shirtings  came 
in  greatly  enhanced  quantities.  The  entry  of  SS4,877  pieces  of  American  drills, 
valued  at  2,023,646  haikwan  taels  (Sl,456,037),  shows  the  firm  hold  these  goods 
have  on  the  market,  they  having  increased  tenfold  in  as  many  years.  American 
sheetings  are  even  more  sought  after,  over  1,000,000  pieces  havmg  come  in,  valued 
at  3,910,916  haikwan  taels  (12,817,815).  These  two  items  alone  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  Manchnrian  market  to  American  piece  goods.  The  importation  of  American 
cotton  flannel  quadrupled  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  the  preceding  year. 
American  kerosene  oil  has  leaped  from  1,730,000  to  2,282,060  gallons.  The  fore^ 
wine  imported  reached  the  large  value  of  67,748  haikwan  taeis  ($41,607).  The 
importation  of  foreign  soap  waa  more  than  donble  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Shipping. — The  total  number  of  veieels  entered  and  cleared  was  1,164,  and  for  the 
flrat  time  in  the  history  of  the  port  the  aggregate  tonnage  for  the  year  exceeded 
1,000,000  tons.     The  improvement  over  the  18tl8  figures  amounts  to  2l)  per  cent,  but 

the  recent  growth  of  this  port  is  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  tr 

in  1899  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  tonnage  in  1889. 

Import*  of  American  piece  good*  al  Niuchicaag  for  five  yearn  1,1896-1899). 
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HONGKONG.' 

As  a  general  statement,  it  is  fair  to  assert  tliat  Hongkong  owes  its 
great  prosperity  and  its  prominent  position  in  the  commercial  world 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  a  free  port.  It  is  not  only  free  to  goods 
from  all  nations,  but  it  is  open  to  all  nationalities.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  factors,  such  as  its  splendid  civil  service  and  its  unrivaled  geo- 
graphical position,  that  are  fully  as  potent,  but  without  a  free  port, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  place  Hongkong  where  she  is  to-day. 
Without  custom-bouse  statistics,  it  is  difficult  to  show  the  immense 
amount  of  business  that  is  carried  on  in  this  colony.  However,  the 
annual  report  of  the  harbor  master  in  some  measure  supplies  this  want. 


The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  entering  and  clearing  this  port  during 
the  year  1899  amounted  to  18,101,309  tons,  being  an  increase,  compart 
with  1898,  of  835^29  tons,  and  about  the  same  number  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year.  There  were  44,278  arrivals  of  9,052,601  tons.  Of  the 
steamers  arriving  during  the  year,  48  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
representing  a  tonu^e  of  80,493,  being  an  increase  of  31  steamers  over 
1898.  Durmg  1899,  by  way  of  comparison,  1,654  steamers  linder  the 
British  flag  entered,  with  a  tonn^e  of  2,557,920.  This  large  increase 
in  American  tonnage  is  account^  for  in  a  large  measure  By  the  fact 
that  the  steamers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Line  have  found  it  good  pol- 
icy to  sail  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer 
dniTia  was  given  the  American  flag  during  the  late  Spanish- American 
war.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  entering  this  harbor  during  1899,  the  United 
States  is  accredited  with  the  largest  number,  having  24,  as  against  23 
for  Great  Britain.  During  the  year  1899,  the  percentage  of  Asiatics 
employed  on  board  the  ships  of  all  nationalities  has  very  materially 
increased,  showing  of  course  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Europeans.  On  all  the  American  steamers,  Chinese  are 
employed  exclusively  as  sailors  and  deck  hands. 


The  report  of  the  harbor  master  shows  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase,  in  the  import  of  American  case  oil,  which  was  stationary  to 
1898.  Its  gain  amounted  to  21,473  tons,  or  36.4  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  oil  exporters  can  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  bulk  oil  which  comes  from  Russia  and  Simatra  has  declined 
by  6,335  tons.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  bulk  oil  sells  at  a  very 
much  cheaper  rate,  this  is  decidedly  encouraging.  There  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  import  of  coal  from  1898,  which  is  readily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  men-of-war  of  all 
nations  arriving  in  the  harbor.  There  has  also  been  a  decided  decrease 
(fully  40  per  cent)  in  the  amount  of  hemp  imported,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  total  import  trade  of  this  port  for  1899  amounts  to  5,707,898 
tons  of  cargo.     One  hundred  and  thirty -six  American  ships  dischai^d 
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204,860  tons  of  this  amount,  as  gainst  Great  Britain  with  156  ships 
discharging  239,155  tons.  This  of  course  does  not  take  note  <)f  car^ 
in  transit.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  accredited  with  148  ships  dis- 
vhai^ing  77,559  tons. 


EXPORTS. 


Of  the  export  trade  for  1899,  2,914,797  tons  left  this  port,  to  which 
may  be  added  493,871  tons  of  bunker  coal.  Of  this  lai^  amount,  87 
American  ships  carried  180,688  tons,  not  including  144  ships  that  are 
credited  to  the  Philippine  Islands  that  carried  123,096  tons.  Among 
the  articles  of  interest  to  American  shippers  that  were  imported  into 
the  colony,  were  687,557  tons  of  coal,  34,470  tons  of  cotton  yam  and 
cotton,  101,939  tons  of  flour  (a  slight  deci-ease  from  1898),  82,868  tons 
of  hemp,  80,688  tons  of  caseierosene  (an  increase  of  21,473  tons  over 
1898),  and  61,110  tons  of  timber.  The  total  revenue  collected  by  the 
harbor  department  during  tiie  year  for  light  dues,  licenses,  and  internal 
revenue,  and  fees  of  court  and  office,  was  (190,550.50. 

EMIGRATION. 

Sixty-one  thousand  and  seventy-five  emigrants  left  Hongkong  for 
various  places  during  the  year,  most  of  whom  were  Chinese.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  many  people  in  the 
United  States  fear  an  overcrowding  of  Chinese  in  America,  that  the 
statistics  for  the  year  demonstrate  uie  fact  that  as  many  Chinese  are 
returning  from  .^[merica  to  Hongkong  as  are  going  from  Hongkong  to 
America.  For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  7,591  Chinese  left 
this  port  for  San  Francisco  and  5,808  returned  from  San  Francisco. 
Seventy-four  Chinese  entered  Seattle  from  Hongkong  and  157  returned; 
649  left  Hongkong  for  Portland  and  91  returned:  400  left  for  Takoma 
and  293  returned;  896  departed  for  Honolulu  and  1,130  returned.  By 
striking  a  balance,  it  wilibe  seen  that  the  Chinese  population  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  2,191,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  these 
were  merchants  who  had  previously  obtained  a  residence  in  America, 
it  does  not  appear  that  we  nave  anything  to  fear  from  the  Chinese  com- 
mercial invasion.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  Chinese  who  go  to 
America  from  China  depart  from  this  port.  As  a  comparison,  it  ia 
interesting  to  note  that  4^,666  Chinese  departed  from  Hongkong  alone 
for  the  Straits  Settlements.  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Straits  is 
encouraged  by  that  Government,  and  to  Chinese  labor  thev  are  indebted 
for  the  openmg  of  their  mines,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  a 
very  lai^  measure  their  commercial  prosperity. 


During  the  year  under  review,  10  piculs  (1,333  lbs.)  of  opium  were 
shipped  to  New  York,  lOJ-  picula  (1,366  ]l>s.)  to  San  Francisco,  and 
914  (121,866  lbs.)  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Portuguese  colony 
of  Macao  purchased  5  597,825  piculs  (746,376,666  lbs.).  The  largest 
export  of  opium  for  the  year  to  anj'  one  place  was  15,154,575  piculs 
(2,020,609,333  lbs.)  to  Shanghai. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  deci'easo  in  the  amount  of  good^  of 
all  classes  exported  to  ManiU.  For  the  quarter  ended  .Tune  30,  1900, 
goods  to  the  amount  of  ^17,422  left  this  port  for  Manila. 
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During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  ft  very  large  importation  of 
anna  and  ammunition,  but  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  in  transit  for  Canton 
and  Macao.  That  going  to  Canton  was  sold  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 
The  ultimate  dispositioa  of  the  arms  that  went  to  Macao  is  not  known. 
In  the  Government  gunpowder  depot  there  remained  on  December  31, 
1899,  7,378  case»,  weighing  162,875  pounds,  owned  by  Hongkong  firms, 
besides  1,226  cases  of  cartridges,  weighing  204,550  pounds,  likewise 
owned  by  Hongkong  firms.  During  the  year,  18,886  eases  of  gun- 
powder passed  through  this  depot  and  were  sold  in  the  colony,  besides 
2,512  cases  of  cartridges  ana  356  cases  of  explosive  compounds, 
lliere  also  passed  through  the  depot  for  export  7,139  cases  of  gun- 
powder, 2,875  cases  of  cartridges,  and  1,794  coses  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. Outside  of  its  political  phase,  this  large  consumption  of 
ammunition  shows  that  this  field  is  worth  cultivating  by  our  manu 
factureis. 

EOUHSBVBLLE  WlLDMAN, 

Consul- General. 
HONQKONQ,  July  £5,  1900. 


DTTTCH  INDIA. 

The  year  1899  has  been  considei'ed  fairly  successful  throughout 
Netherlands  India.  Business  has  been  brisk,  and  very  few  failures 
among  business  houses  have  been  reported.  The  health  of  the  oolony 
has  ako  been  exceptionally  good,  having  experienced  no  epidemics 
throughout  the  year. 

The  total  imports  were:  1898,  $72,288,215;  1899,  $76,911,462; 
increase,  $4,623,237.  The  total  exporte  were:  1898,  $87,587,146; 
1899,  $100,871,149;  increase,  $13,334,003,  making  balance  of  exports 
for  1899  $23,959,697  in  excess  of  the  imports. 


The  situation  in  coffee  for  1899  is  even  worse  than  in  the  previous 
vear,  and  prices  were  too  high  for  exporters  to  do  much  in  this  line  of 
business,  although  the  exportation  exceeded  that  of  1898. 

The  Government  appears  to  be  gradually  giving  up  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  finding  the  profits  small  in  comparison  with  former  years,  and 
in  the  near  future  the  cultivation  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
private  planters. 

This  business  has  been  so  unremunerative  in  the  last  few  years  that 
many  of  the  coffee  estates  have  been  turned  into  tea  estates. 

The  total  exports  for  1898  were  25,800,164  kilograms  (56,878.041 
pounds),  of  which  2,927.189  kilograms  (6,453,281  pounds)  were  sent  to 
the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  for  1899  were  29,402,123  kilograms  (64,819,920 
pounds),  of  which  5,996,842  kilograms  (1,322,412  pounds)  went  to  the 
United  States. 


The  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Nether- 
lands India,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  quinine  manufacturers.    Yerv 
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little  of  the  bark  is  exported,  but  the  shipments  of  quinioe  for  1899 
were  4,743.200  kilogratim  (lU, 456,859  pounds),  gainst  5,180,240  kilo- 
grams  (11,420,357  pounds)  in  1898,  mostly  to  Holland. 

The  factory  at  Kiodoeng  has  been  kept  busy  the  year  round,  getting 
a  stockof  quinine  ready  for  the  auction  aaled  which  are  held  atl&tavia. 
The  quinine  manufactured  so  far  has  not  been  up  to  expectations, 
having  a  reddish  color,  but  this  fault,  it  is  said,  will  be  remedied  and  a 
first-class  article  manufactured. 

The  exportation  of  this  article  to  the  United  States  in  1898  amounted 
la  value  to  $15,548,  and  for  the  year  1899  to  $137,342 — a  large  increase. 


The  year  1899  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  for  sugar  planters 
and  exporters,  the  exportation  far  exceeding  that  for  a  number  of 
seasons.  In  1898,  there  were  689,541,971  kilograms  (1,520,164,229 
pounds)  exported,  of  which  422,048,817  kilograms  (930,448,822  pui^s) 
went  to  the  United  States.  In  1899,  there  were  777,302,193  kilograma 
(1,713,640,415  pounds)  exported,  of  which  381,740,934  kilc^rams 
(841,586,063  pounds)  were  sent  to  the  United  States.* 

As  business  improves  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Java  to  the  United  States  will  probably  decrease.  Prices 
of  sugar  compared  with  those  for  previous  years  were  satisfactory 
to  the  planters. 


Business  in  this  article  i^  rapidly  increasing,  and,  as  already  stated, 
many  coffee  plantations  have  been  cleared  away  and  tua  planted.  Java 
tea  IS  excellent,  and  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

I  can  not  understand  what  objection  there  is  to  the  Java  tea  in  the  ' 
United  States;  there  appears  to  be  no  business  done  in  this  article  with 
America. 

In  1898,  there  were  4,411,515  kilograms  (9,725,626  pounds)  exported, 
and  in  1899j  5,725,335  kilograms  712,622,074  pounds),  Holland  and 
England  taking  the  greater  part.  In  London,  Java  tea  brings  a  good 
price. 


The  demand  for  this  article  is  Increasing,  and  the  exportation  for  the 
year  is  considerably  lai^er  than  for  previous  years. 

In  1898,therewere  5,199,007  kilograms  (11. 461. 731-poundfl)exported, 
179,689  kilograms  (396,142  pounds)  going  to  the  United  States.  In 
1899,  there  were  7,167,960  kUograms  (15,802,485  pounds)  exported,  of 
which  497,306  kilograms  (1,096,361  pounds)  went  to  the  United  States. 

PBTEOI.EUM. 

This  is  the  principal  article  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
Netherlands  India  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  America  for  her  oil 
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supply,  although  the  output  from  the  local  oil  wella  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  last  year.  By  compaiing  the  importations  for  the  last 
two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  American  oil  has  decreased  since  1898. 
The  miportations  of  petroleum  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


Tew. 

B»du,. 

LooaL 

Llleta.     1    ftoirts. 

Uten. 

Quarts. 

Ulen. 

QUUB. 

n:fi^ 

W.0«,1E1 

U,HIG,SI2 

e,eM.G8T 

4.1S2,U1 

8,875,510 

While  the  importation  of  the  American  oil  has  decreased,  that  of  the 
Russian  oil  has  gained  largely.  The  price  of  American  oil  is  some- 
what higher  than  that  for  Russian  or  for  local  oil,  and  the  majority  of 
the  consumers  prefer  the  cheaper  and  inferior  article. 

Prices  at  close  of  year  were: 

Faroaae. 

American  oil (1.87 

Rnamanoil 1,83 

Local  oil , l.BO 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  Shell  Trading  and  Transportation 
Company,  of  London  (Messrs.  Samuels  &  Co.),  and  the  Moera  Enim 
Maatschappy,  of  Sumatra,  have  formed  a  strong  combination,  evi- 
dently in  opposition  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  two  above- 
named  companies  are  working  hand  and  glove  with  the  Batnm 
Oil  Company  (Russian),  and  to  a  certain  extent  do  barm  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  business  in  Java.  The  Shell  Trading  and 
Transportation  Company  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Neth- 
erlands Indian  government  to  build  an  oil  tank  at  Tandjong  Priok 
(the  new  hai'bor  of  Batavia),  and  this  tank  will  be  ready  for  receiving 
oil  some  time  in  August,  1900.  At  present,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment compels  the  company  to  store  only  local  oil  in  the  tank. 

Some  of  the  steamers  of  the  Shell  Trading  and  Transportation  Com- 
pany are  now  using  Sumatra  oil  for  fuel,  with  satisfactory  results. 


It  does  not  seem  pc^sible  for  this  industry  to  last  many  years  longer 
in  tiie  Netherlands  India,  unless  the  new  mines  now  being  opened  turn 
out  better  than  those  already  in  operation.  Shares  in  the  old  compa- 
nies, which  once  could  not  be  bought  for  300  per  cent,  have  fallen 
below  100  per  cent,  and  one  in  particular  is  at  the  present  time  as  low 
as  60  per  cent.  What  the  next  year  will  bring  seems  quite  clear  to 
all  except  the  directors  of  these  mining  companies,  who  publish  bril- 
liant rejiorts  to  induce  people  to  invest  money. 

American  mining  engineers  who  have  been  engaged  at  high  salaries 
are  glad  when  their  contracts  expire,  and  they  are  able  to  leave  the 
unhealthy  localities  in  which  the  nuning  work  is  carried  on. 

The  district  of  Kotie,  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  and  the  Ombilien 
coal  fields  of  Sumatra  turn  out  a  large  quantity  of  coal.  The  outout 
from  the  latter  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  before 
long,  the  entire  supply  of  steam  c<Mil  for  the  Netherhuidfl  India  will  bo 
obtained  from  this  8001*06.  ,  -  ■ 

.,1      .1      CnOO^IC 
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DfPOBIS. 

As  shown  by  the  comparative  statement  given  in  this  report,  the 
importation  oi  American  goods  is  considerably  below  that  for  1S98. 
It  ia  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  report  of  American  goods 
imported,  and,  as  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned  state- 
ment, 1  consider  the  importation  of  our  goods  to  be  much  lar^r  tb^ 
that  given  Id  the  Government  returns. 


There  is  one  firm  here  which  has  sole  charge  of  the  importation  of 
this  article,and  during  1899,  some  250  cases  oi48  bottles  were  imported 
from  the  United  States.  This  has  met  with  great  favor  in  Java,  and 
the  importers  think  that,  if  the  quslitj''  remains  as  good  as  that  already 
brougntin,  it  will  before  long  be  used  much  more  than  the  German  arti- 
cle. There  is  no  reason  why  American  liquors  of  all  kinds  can  not  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  Netherlands  India,  and  become  as  popular  as 
the  inferior  articles  imported  from  Europe  and  Australia. 


It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  Australian  flour  has  pushed  the  American 
article  out  of  the  market  in  this  part  of  die  world. 

A  8sn  Francisco  Arm  appointed  an  agent  at  this  place  to  endeavor 
to  increase  the  trade  in  this  line  of  goods.  Tor  a  while,  he  did  a 
^irly  good  business,  but  in  time  the  American  flour,  transshipped  at 
Hongkong  and  Singapore,  arrived  in  such  a  bad  state  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  find  a  market  for  the  article.  Shipments  of  flour  from 
Australia  being  only  some  20  days  (at  the  longest)  on  the  passage,  were 
received  in  first-cla^  condition,  while  the  American  goods,  some  six 
weeks  on  the  way,  and  with  two  transshipments,  arrived  in  a  damaged 
state.  The  only  remedy  I  can  surest  for  this  is  direct  shipment  by 
steamer  from  the  United  States  to  Java. 


Although  American  bicycles  are  in  great  favor  in  Java,  the  impor- 
tation has  not  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  bicycle  dealers 
here  inform  me  that,  although  the  American  wheel  is  acknowledged 
by  the  majority  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  it  is  too  dear  for  a  large 
demand,  and  consequently  fewer  are  sold  than  of  other  makes. 


I  can  not  say  tbat  the  importation  of  American  carriages  increases. 
The  build  of  tne  carriage  does  not  appear  to  meet  with  the  success  it 
should.  One  firm  here  manufactures  what  are  called  American  car- 
riages. The  imitation  is  fairly  good,  although  much  heavier  than  and 
inferior  to  the  real  article.  In  spite  of  this,  uiey  have  a  good  sale,  and 
DO  doubt  this  is  the  principal  reason  that  so  few  of  our  carriages  are 
imported. 


Although  the  statement  below  shows  a  decrease  in  the  importa- 
tion of  American  machinerr,  I  feel  confident  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  for  tne  year  1899.     Coffee  and  sugar  estates, 
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petroleum  wells,  aad  rice  plantations  in  Java  use  mostly  American 
machinery,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other. 

The  Lidferwood  Manufacturing  Company  (an  American  company) 
is  constantly  importing  machinery  to  fill  orclers  from  coffee  and  sugar 

flanters,  and  its  agents  are  continually  canvassing  the  Nethcrlaod» 
ndia.  TheEngelbergCompany,  of  New  York,  sends  representatives  to 
Java  each  year  to  obtain  new  orders,  and  to  report  on  the  old  machines 
DOW  in  use  over  the  entire  inland.  The  business  of  this  company  has 
increased  some  50  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years. 

CANKBD  OOOOB. 

American  canned  goods — such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  andmeats — 
find  a  ready  market  in  Java,  and  when  properlv  packed  are  superior 
to  all  others.  There  have  been  a  few  comptaints  during  the  last 
year  that  some  of  the  canned  goods  have  arrived  in  a  damaged  state, 
and  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  stock  tjx>  long  a  time,  out  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  damage  Is  due  in  itiany  cases  to  poor  packing, 
also  to  tne  goods  being  stowed  in  a  bad  place  on  the  stumers  during 
transportation.  Again,  the  question  of  too  many  transshipments 
comes  up,  but  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  between  the  shippers  and 
the  consignees. 


In  reply  to  numerous  letters  1  have  received  from  business  houses 
in  the  United  States,  inquiring  the  names  of  importers  of  different 
articles  to  whom  circulars  coiud  be  forwarded,  1  have  in  every  case 
strongly  recommended  that  capable  men  be  sent  out  as  representatives 
to  secure  business  (if  the  line  is  found  profitable)  in  thia  part  of  the 
world. 

I  know  from  experience  that  letter-writing  and  sending  of  circulars 
are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  waste  of  time;  few  of  the  firms  here  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reply  to  such  communications,  which  find  their  way  to 
the  waste-paper  basket. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  the  American  oil  business.  Tlie 
New  York  firm  of  Hard  &  Hand  finds  it  profitable  to  have  its  own 
agency  here,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  other  enterprising  Americans 
can  not  do  a  good  business. 

/niporfg  of  American  goodt  into  NetherUutdt  Iitdia  during  the  yean  18SS  and  ISS9. 
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In^xrrU  of  Amenoan  goodn  ii 
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I  am  confident  tbat  many  of  the  figures  given  as  the  values  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  reliable,  although  taken  from 
the  Grovernment  report.  Thia  is  through  no  fault  of  this  report,  but, 
as  it  only  includes  importa  direct  from  the  United  States,  many  are 
Dot  noted  which  are  imported  via  Holland,  Singapore,  and  Hong- 
kong, and  the  total  is  far  below  the  correct  value. 


EXPORTS  TO   UNITED  STATES. 

Export!  from  Netkerlandu  India  to  Ike  Vraled  Statetfor  the  year*  1898  and  li 
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14,263 

13,0S8,9M 

1(1,183,»9S 

The  above  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  ^vernment  financial 
report,  and  I  find  quite  a  discrepancy  between  this  report  and  figures 
as  shown  in  records  of  this  consulate  and  the  agencies. 

By  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1899  exceed  those  for  1898  by  $3,125,034. 

liq,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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TRANSPOETATION. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  one  great  drawback  in  shipping  articles 
from  the  United  States  to  Java  is  the  number  of  transshipments.  The 
most  direct  route  at  the  present  time  from  our  Eaatern  States  is  either 
toIx>ndon  or  Liverpool  with  transshipmentby  the  Queensland  Line  of 
steamers  from  London,  or  by  the  Ocean  Line  from  Liverpool  to  Java, 
or  to  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  and  direct  to  Java  either  oy  the  Neth  ■ 
erlaads  Steamship  Companv  from  Amsterdam,  or  the  Rotterdam 
Llojds  from  Rotterdam.  From  the  Western  States,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  here  we  have  the  transshipments  which  do  so  much  dama^ 
to  perishable  goods.  There  is  transshipment  first  at  Hongkong  and 
again  at  Singapore  before  the  goods  are  fiaally  landed  in  Java. 

Many  claims  for  damage  have  been  presented  to  the  company  hav- 
ine  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  goods  from  Singapore  here, 
ana  it  declares  the  fault  lies  with  the  Hongkong-Singapore  steamers. 
Claims  being  presented  to  this  companv,  the  consignee  of  goods  is 
again  referred  to  the  Pacific  Line,  aadper^ps  after  six  or  eight  months 
have  passed  the  consignee  may  receive  reimbursement  for  damage  to 
his  goods. 

Transportation  throughout  the  Netherlands  India,  both  by  rail  or 
steamer,  is  remarkably  good,  butexpensive.  The  steamers  of  tne  Royal 
Packet  Company  (subsidized  by  the  Government)  are  the  finest  of  their 
class  and  tonnage  found  in  any  part  of  the  East.  They  are  comforta- 
ble for  fxissengers,  and  well  managed  in  eveiy  way. 

Traveling  by  rail  is  not  so  comfortable,  and,  although  one  passes 
throi^h  a  beautiful  country,  I  should  recommend  traveliug  by  steamer 
between  Batavia  and  Samarang  or  Soerabaya. 

BANXS,  CDSHENOr,  BTO. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  banking  business  of  Java  since 
the  last  annual  report.  The  currency  of  the  colony  I'emains  the  same, 
except  that  a  5-guilder  note  was  issued  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
new  issues  of  10-gnilder  and  25-euilder  notes  have  been  made.  It  waa 
considered  necessary  to  call  in  all  of  the  old  10-guilder  and  25-guilder 
notes,  in  consequence  of  ihe  number  of  counterfeit  notes  in  circiDation. 

Counterfeiting  is  carried  on  wholesale  by  the  Chinese  in  Netherlands 
India,  and  so  far,  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  toward 
preventing  it  Many  of  these  counterfeiters  live  outside  of  the  colonj', 
and  their  confederates  in  Java  import  the  false  money.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  authorities,  having  received  information  of  an  intended 
shipment  of  counterfeit  money  n-om  Singapore,  make  a  big  haul  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

The  Mexican  silver  dolkr  is  quoted  at  present  at  120  per  cen^  and 
business  men  predict  even  higher  rates  for  1900. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  customs  tariff,  which  remains  the  same  aa 
quoted  in  the  report  for  1898.'  Postal  rates  also  are  the  same  as  for 
1898,  but  there  nave  been  some  changes  in  foreign  telegraphic  rates. 
To  the  United  States,  the  rate  is  3.75  florins  {111.51)  per  word;  to  Europe 
or  England,  via  India,  3.U  florins  ($1.27)  per  word;  to  China,  1.88 
florins  ($0. 73)  per  word.     One  word  can  not  exceed  15  letters.     Many 

■SeeCommerdal  Belations,  1899,  Vol,  L  C 
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complaints  have  been  uiiule  reganling^  the  hi^h  telegraphic  rates  from 
Netherlands  India,  and  it  id  to  be  hoped  that  the  tanff  will  be  reduced 
in  the  near  future. 


GENERAL. 


Although  it  waa  propost'd  s<»int',  time  ago  to  aboli^ih  the  free  porta 
in  Netherlands  India  (Maca.ssar,  Pulo  Wey,  and  Kiouw),  in  order  to 
increatie  the  revenue,  thi«  ha.s  not  yet  been  done,  and  n.s  it  haa  been 
plainly  pointed  out  that  such  action  would  ruin  the  trade  of  these 
port«,  it  19  doubtful  whether  any  change  will  be  wade.  A  tax  on  bicy- 
cles and  doga  will  no  doubt  be  levied  by  the  govemnient  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  partly  meet  the  deficit  rt^ported  in  the  budget  for  1900. 

In  October,  liSUlt,  the  now  governor -general,  W.  Rooseboom,  suc- 
ceeded Governor-General  Van  der  WiicK.  Govern  or- General  Koose- 
boom  in  the  first  military  governor  Netherlands  India  has  had  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  great  changes,  both  civil  and  military,  are  antici- 

Eatpd  during  hia  four  years'  term  of  office.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
pfore  the  tonn  expires,  the  war  in  Achccn  (Sumatra),  where  tnere  baa 
been  fighting  for  the  last  thirty  years,  will  be  brougitt  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  natives  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  Malays, 
Javanese,  andSoendanese,areapeacefullotof  people,  buttbeAcheenese 
have  always  iK'cn  a  warlike  tribe,  and  have  cauaedmucb  trouble.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  war  would  have  been  ended  years  ago,  had  it 
not  bi-en  for  assistance  from  the  outside. 

Railways  have  been  extended  by  the  government  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  latest  addition,  from  Batavia  to  Anjer  (long  needed  by 
the  public  as  well  an  the  government),  will  be  ready  for  the  public  the 
latterpartof  1900.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  aa  far  as  Bungkas  Betoeng 
in  July,  1899,  and  when  completed  it  will  pass  thi'ough  a  rich  coffee, 
sugar,  and  rice  country.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion of  produce  from  the  district  of  Bantam  to  Batavia,  which  formerly 
had  to  6e  carted  over  bad  roads. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  are  onl^  six  American  citizens 
at  present  residing  in  Java,  but  as  the  Americana  do  not  register  at 
the  consulate  and  the  agenciea,'I  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
number  residing  here.  There  are  five  children  born  of  American 
pai-ents  registered  at  this  consulate. 

One  American  ship  visited  this  place  during  1899,  calling  en  route 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  t_  nited  States  for  supplies  and  water. 
Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shippmg  tonnage  for 
Netherlands  India  for  the  last  two  years: 
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The  general  health  of  the  colony  for  1899  has  been  excellent,  no 
epidemics  or  contagious  diseases  having  occurred  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  seaport  towns  there  is  always  more  or  less  malarial  fever,  but 
at  the  places  inland,  some  6fM)  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on©  eniovs 
almost  a  European  climate.  Strangers  coming  to  Java  slionia  QO 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 62  .nOO»^lc 
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warned  against  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  which  is  fatal  even  to  those  of 
Lonfif  rcsiaence  in  tha  Tropics. 

I^fore  closing  this  report,  I  must  mentiOD  the  excellent  sanitary 
laws  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  India,  to  which  is  due  the 
healtbfulness  of  the  colony.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  among  the 
natives. 

It.  S.  Raibden,  C'oTutul. 

Batavia,  Xtivem/ie/;  1900. 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE-HE NERAL  AT  YOKOHAMA. 

I  submit  herewith  tables  relative  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  year  18^.  In  these  tublea,  the  values  are  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  49.8  cents  United  States  currency  to  1  Japanese  yen.  Under  the 
head  of  imports,  the  amounts  stated  include  tne  value  of  merchandise 
when  landed,  with  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  other  charges 
added.  These  charges,  1  am  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce,  amount  to  about  20  per  cent 
over  the  values  of  the  goods  at  their  porta  of  departure. 

Students  of  trade  conditions  In  Japan  agree  in  saying  that  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  of  imports  during  the  past  year,  the  change  in 
tariff  having  caused  dealers  to  import  heavily  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  increase  in  rates,  so  that  the  new  year  found  stocks  In  all  lines 
of  goods  filled  to  repletion.  These  stocks  will  probably  ho  exhausted 
durmg  the  present  season,  and  trade  will  resume  its  normal  course. 


In  1898,  Japan's  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  rice  was  nearly 
800,000  tons;  in  1899,  an  unusually  large  yield  gave  her  an  excess  of 
exports  of  this  article  aniounting  to  nearly  40, (XW  tons.  The  crop  of 
1900  is  believed  to  be  only  about  tive-sixths  that  of  1899,  and  may  again 
render  imports  necessary. 


The  year  1899  was  a  profitable  one  for  the  silk  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, an  well  as  for  the  rice  farmers.  The  annual  return  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire,  sent  out  by  the  finance  department,  shows 
an  increase  in  value  of  silk  exports  (raw  and  manufactured)  from  a 
little  leas  than  $31,000,000  in  1898  to  over  $43,000,000  in  1899.  Over 
one-half  of  this  gain  was  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  which 
sent  to  Japan  for  silk  nearly  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  more 
in  1899  than  in  1898,  the  total  amount  paid  Japan  for  silk  in  1899  being 
$23,178,036.  The  permanencj'  of  this  increase  is  endangered  by  the 
tendency  of  Japanese  manufacturerH  to  enhance  present  profits,  by 
producing  an  inferior  quality  in  times  of  unusual  demand. 


The  total  value  of  Japan's  exports  of  tea  for  1899  was  $4,232,398, of 
which  the  Ignited  States  took  $3,470,877  worth.  Japanese  exportei-s 
complain  that  their  trade  suffers  in  some  quai-tei-s,  notably  in  Canada, 
from  the  competition  of  the  Ceylon  and  Indian  green  tea. 
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COTro». 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  tissues  into  this  country  in 
1899  amounted  to  $38,134,886,  of  which  ^0,980,936  was  for  raw  cot- 
ton, and  of  this'a  little  over  one-fourth  came  from  the  United  States. 
This  is  manufactured  here  into  yarns,  blankets,  shirtings,  etc.,  and  of 
the  manufactured  product,  $16,551,250  worth  was  again  exported, 
principally  to  China,  British  India,  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  Aside 
from  tiiat  which  comes  from  the  United  States,  Asiatic  countries  furnish 
nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  used  here,  British  India  alone  supplying  more 
than  half.  Imports  of  this  staple  from  the  United  States  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1897,  and  have  increased  in  a  Ie»s  ratio  from  other 
countries.  The  difficulty  of  securing  prompt  delivery  seems  the  only 
hindrance  to  still  greater  imports  from  America.  The  increased  pur- 
chase of  raw  cotton  is  partly  offset  by  the  decrease  in  imports  of  cot- 
ton yarns  and  threads,  which  the  Japanese  now  spin  on  machinery, 
imported  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Dealers  in  cotton  goods 
report  that  the  demand  for  the  finer  fabrics  is  good,  and  that  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  substitute  more  costly  mate- 
rial for  many  purposes  for  which  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  cloth 
were  formerly  used. 


The  returns  of  the  finance  department  show  increasing  imports  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods,  but  Europe  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  this 
trade,  (Jreat  Britain  and  (iermany  being  the  chief  competitors  in  all 
weaves  except  mousseline  de  laine. 


The  Philippine  Islands  formerly  furnished  nearly  half  the  raw  sugar 
sbippt'd  to  Japan,  but  the  unsettled  conditions  there  havi;  caused  a 
great  decrea.se  in  exports  to  this  country.  Most  of  the  refined  sugar 
u.'sed  here  is  sent  from  Hongkong,  though  Japanese  refinerie<«  have 
lately  increased  the  domestic  output. 


Although  the  Japanese  arc  not  a  bread-ieating  people,  fiour  to  the 
value  of  16682,686  was  imported  last  year  and  considerably  more  the 
year  bufore.  A  great  part  of  this  is  used  by  the  foreign  population, 
and  large  amounts  by  the  Japanese  for  making  the  past«  employed  so 
freely  in  tiieir  manufacture  of  fansj  screens,  lanterns,  etc. ;  but  they 
are  also  learning  to  use  it  as  an  article  of  food,  it  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  army  ration,  and  their  imports  of  this  article  will  prob- 
ably continually  increase.  Of  this  trade,  the  United  States  has  ^1 
along  had  the  lion's  share,  but  Australia  and  Canada  are  gaining  in 
their  exports  of  this  commodity  to  Japan. 


In  1899,  Japan  paid  for  printing  paper  only  about  oae-tJiird  as  much 
as  in  1898,  the  amount  being  $372,709,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  $54,482.  In  packing  paper  and  fancy  glazed  paper,  America's 
proportion  was  even  less.  ^     ,     CH)0*^le 
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LEATHER. 


The  total  imports  of  bides  and  leather  for  1899  amounted  to  $889,- 
985,  being  somewhat  lesa  than  in  the  vear  before,  probabl.\-  owing  to 
the  tariff,  aspreviouslj^'  explained.  Much  the  larfjer  part  of  the  hidett 
came  from  Korea,  China,  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The  United 
States  sent  about  one-half  the  sole  leathei'  and  British  India  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  leather. 


KEROBENK    AND    OTHER   OlI^. 


The  import  of  kerosene  oil,  of  which  the  United  States  furnishes 
about  two-thirds,  has  remained  quite  steady  for  the  past  four  years, 
although  the  native  production  haa  increasecl  from  atwut  60,000  casejj 
per  annum  to  150,000  cases.  In  the  trade  in  lubricating  oils,  the 
United  States  has  almost  a  monopoly,  having  furnished  more  than  97 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  imported  in  1S9!>, 


PIO    AND  OTHER   IKON. 


The  United  States  has  rot  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  other  nations  for  Japan's  tmde  in  pig  iron,  bar  and  rod  irons, 
nheet  iron,  or  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  but  furnishes  twice  a^  many  iron 
nails  as  all  other  countries*  combined.  The  Japane.se  find  China  their 
ehea])eNt  market  for  buying  pig  iron,  and,  the  native  production  having 
largely  increased,  they  will  need  to  import  but  little  fi-om  any  other 
country  until  they  are  able  to  increase  their  manufactures  from  this 
metal. 


The  ITnited  States  leads  in  the  trade  in  telephones,  electric-light  appa- 
ratus, tobacco  leaf,  cigarettes  rolled  in  paper,  lumber,  etc.,  electric- 
light  wire,  carriages,  bicycles,  and  tricycles,  but  is  surpassed  by  Great 
Britain  in  railway  carriages,  both  freight  and  passenger,  turning  lathes, 
and  implements  for  farmers  and  mechanics. 


ICEMAKKS. 


Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  country  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  Japan  has  made  during  the  past  forty  years, 
but  just  at  present,  this  development  seems  to  ^  at  a  etandstiU.  The 
volume  of  foreign  commerce  has  increased  but  slightly  in  the  past 
four  years,  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  increase  much  until  certain 
changes  have  been  brought  about  in  the  life,  industrial  habits,  and 
temper  of  the  people.  Now,  imports  exceed  exports,  and  freight 
steamers  from  American  seaports  come  to  Japan  and  eastern  Asia 
with  full  cargoes  and  return  only  partially  laden.  This  increases 
freight  rates  and  yet  leaves  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  for  the 
owners  of  steamship  lines,  while  uick  of  tonnage  is  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  Japanese  importers.  For  this  reason,  and  because  no 
nation  can  prosper  if  it  continually  buys  more  than  it  selb,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Japan  must  produce  more  merchandise  for  export  if  she  is  to 
increase  her  commeive.  Two  conditions  at  present  prevent  her  doing 
this — the  high  cost  of  production  and  the  temper  of  the  people,     \\  e 
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are  accustomed  to  think  and  say  that  labor  is  cheap  in  Japan;  counted 
by  expenditure  of  muscular  effort,  it  is  very  cheap,  l)ut,  taking  the 
results  attained  into  consideration,  it  13  much  dearer  than  in  America 
or  Europe.  Until  the  Japanese  learn  to  adopt  the  mechanical  labor- 
saving  appliances  of  Western  nations,  they  can  scarcely  hope  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Although  the  Japanese  long  a<ro  admitted  foreigners  into  their  coun- 
try, and  the  more  enlightened  are  I'apidly  taking  up  foreign  ideas,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  iealou^i  of  outride  influences,  and  the  laws 
as  enacted  and  administered  are  unfavorable  to  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital.  So  long  as  the  Japanese  fails  to  appreciate  that  his 
own  well  being  will  be  enhanced  by  fair,  even  generous,  treatment  of 
the  foreign  capital  needed  for  developing  his  country's  resources,  so 
long  will  commercial  growth  be  arrested. 

E.  C.  Bellows,  Cwimil-Geii^al. 

Yokohama,  Aitgnxt  ^,  JOOi'i. 
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ErjwcJjt  I;  the  Viiiteil  Slalnt  j'lom  Japan  during  the  year  rnilBil  IkreiuUr  -il,  J 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


In  compliance  with  the  Depertment's  circular  of  July  25, 1900, 1 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during 
the  tirst  six  mootha  of  the  year  1900. 
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From  the  inclosed  tabular  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  grand 
total  there  is  an  increase  of  only  1^,042,^8)^.66,  as  compared  with  the  ■ 
first  six  months  of  1899.  The  articles  in  which  this  increase  is  most 
noticeable  are  camphor,  coal,  cotton  fabrics,  furs,  matches,  raw  silk, 
and  silk  tissues,  while  decreases  appear  in  antimony,  sbelllish,  cottoD 
3'arns,  onttlefish,  matting,  and  i-ice. 


Under  this  bead  the  increase,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months 
of  1899,  is  unusually  large,  amounting  to$Sd,2i!o,202.82.  The  iniports 
of  raw  cotton  alone  increased  to  the  value  of  $9,233,029.56.  Other 
articles  in  the  same  category  are  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns,  flour,  ii-on 
and  steel,  leather,  sugar,  wool  and  woolen  manufactures.  The  cus- 
tomi^  returns  of  imports  give  the  value  of  goods  upon  landing  here, 
and  consequently  a  deduction  of  fi-om  15  to  20  per  cent  should  be 
made  to  present  their  values  at  the  places  of  origin. 

In  the  tables  given  herewith,  the  Japanese  yen  has  been  reduced  to 
United  States  currency  at  the  rate  of  49W  cents  to  the  yen, 

I  also  ti'ansmit  extracts  from  the  last  report  of  the  Yokohama  For- 
eign Chamber  of  CJonimerce, 

E.  C.  Bellows, 

Yokohama,  Sej>temlii-r  l.i,  1900.  Gmmti-GejKfnil. 
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JiiilKirti  into  Japan  diirhii/  llirjirtt  nic  mnnlht  of  the  year  1900. 
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The  yaet  twelve  months  have  been  remarkable  for  the  rapid,  continuous,  and 
world-wide  advance  in  the  pricee  of  the  chief  staples  of  commerce.  TheHe  increased 
coeta  have  not  yet  affecled  the  vidue  of  importe  to  Japan  to  their  full  extent,  owing 
to  the  aystem  of  forward  contracts  upon  which  the  trade  is  so  largely  conducted,  but 
BtiU  they  form  an  appreciable  factor  in  considering  the  values  ahown  by  the  custome, 
eepeciaily  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  increase  in  prices  having  been  continuous,  it  follows  that  every  purchaae 
resulted  favorably  for  the  buyer,  and  the  past  year  must  have  given  very  Hatinfactory 
results  to  every  Japanese  dealer  in  imported  goods. 

The  foreign  importer  has  shared  in  this  prosperity,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
owint;  to  the  preponderance  of  contracts  in  advance.  The  t^iu  to  him  has  come  in 
the  form  of  prompt  clearances  of  all  arrivals,  the  opportunity  for  enforcing  the  deliv- 
ery of  former  contracts,  and  effecting  the  sale  of  old  stocks.  The  advance  in  prices 
was  not  followed  to  any  extent  in  its  earlier  staeee,  but  as  the  forward  movement 
gained  strength  in  European  markets,  Japanese  Du ye rn,  encouraged  by  the  proflte 
they  were  reaping  on  earlier  contracts,  purchased  very  freely  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  for  arrival  in  1900. 

The  year's  trade  has  therefore  been  satiafactory  from  an  individual  point  of  view, 
but  the  total  figures  reveal  the  fact  that  the  bat^kward  tendency  shown  in  the  report 
for  1S98  continues  to  be  a  feature  of  Japan's  trade,  and  tliat  in  a  year  when  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  has  been  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  there  is  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  share  carried  on  by  Japan, 
even  after  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  resulting  from  the  diminished 

In  comiiaring  the  statistics  of  the  import  trade  for  1809  with  those  of  previons 
years,  it  in  necessary  1o  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  general  advance  in  prices,  but  the 
changes  hroniicht  about  by  the  operation  of  the  new  tariS,  which  cams  into  force  on 
the  11  ret  day  of  the  year.     Formerly,  duty  was  levied  on  the  first  cost  of  goods,  but 
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These  differences  do  not  affect  the  etatietics  of  the  whole  trade,  ae  thoee  goods 
coming  in  dutyfree,  such  as  raw  cotton,  wool,  rice,  beans,  etc.,  are  probably  enterei) 
at  the  customs  on  the  same  basis  as  in  previous  years.  Taking  ttiBse  matters  into 
coneideration,  and  basing  calculations  upon  those  items  where  the  difference  can  lie 
accurately  estimated,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  about  20,000,000  ^en 
should  be  deducted  from  the  total  figures  for  lfi99in  order  to  make  a  fair  com panaon 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  will  then  be,  1898,  277,270,000  yen;  1899, 
200,000,000  yen.     The  chief  decrease  in  imports  is  to  be  found  in  food  stuns. 

Much  of  the  machinery  imported  in  pre^'iouB  years  came  into  operation  this  year, 
and  the  resalt  is  shown  in  a,  larger  import  of  raw  materials.  The  diminishins 
imports  of  cotton  yarn  are  of  course  partly  accounted  for  by  the  competition  of 
the  native  mills,  which  are  also  now  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  export  to 
China.  Some  of  the  increase  shown  in  this  group  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the 
measure  of  protection  afforded  by  the  new  taritf;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
woolens. 

The  stationary  tendency  of  Japan's  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  a  matter 
well  worth  serious  consideration.  Probablv  there  are  several  reasons,  bat  the  l>rin- 
cipal  ones  appear  to  be  the  inalulity  of  the  nation  to  increase  those  productions 
mutable  for  export,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  give  privileges  and  benefits 
to  foreigners,  which,  by  encouraging  the  flow  of  capital  to  Japan,  would  enrich  the 
<-iiiintry.  indirectly  pay  for  the  excexs  of  imports,  and  chn-k  tnat  export  of  gold 
which  tnreatens  the  stability  of  the  country'H  finance. 

It  is  true  that  the  exports  for  1899  show  a  satifftictorv  increawj  when  compared 
with  189fl,  but  tbiu  is  due  to  two  acciilental  causes — the  large  advance  in  prices,  and 
the  consequent  rushing  forwaril  of  all  available  exports,  'for  which  the  next  year 
will  have  to  suffer. 

Taking  these  fai^  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  proI»lile  that  Japan  has  for 
the  time  being  rcacheil  the  limit  of  her  exportable  jiroilucts;  and  as  commen*  iis  in 
its  first  principles,  a  syxtcni  of  liarler,  tlie  nation  which  has  no  exports  will  not  obtain 
imports  unless  it  liiKsoiucthingelse  to  offer  as  an  equivalent. 

^peakinjf  generally,  the  iniuistries  of  Jajian  de^nd  ujioii  manual  labor.  The 
opportunities  afforded  by  foreign  trade,  theintroductiim  of  railways,  Bteamehi|)e,  etc., 
appear  to  have  absorbed  the  surplus  viorkers,  with  the  result  that  lalxirerB  lisve 
demanded  and  obtained  an  increasing  rate  of  wages.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  » 
tendency  to  t^arelessnesa  aiiil  independence  of  the  kinil  which  results  in  the  turning 
out  of  poor  and  unsatisfactory  work,  with  an  actual  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
individual  worker.  As  a  coiise«)uence  the  labor  of  Japan,  while  still  cheap  according 
to  Western  ideas  of  remuneration,  is  not  cheap  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
output,  and  in  many  ways  the  cost  for  a  given  result  is  greater  in  Japan  than  in 
Europe  or  America. 

The  expensive  nature  of  this  reliance  upon  supposedly  cheap  labor  instead  of  upon 
the  labor-saving  inventions  of  the  age  is  easily  illustrated.  The  cost  of  traveling 
from  place  to  place  in  one  of  Japan's  large  citifs  is  greater  than  in  eitlier  New  York  or 
London.  The  cost  of  transjxirtuig  merchandise  is  greater  tlian  in  Europe  or  America, 
and  is  furtlier  increased  by  the  delays  which  often  occur,  and  which  result  in  cargo 
from  Yokohama  destined  for  points  in  Tokyo,  less  ttian  20  miles  away,  being  over  a 

When  the  proportionate  wealth  of  the  people  and  their  ability  to  pay  these  high 
char^  ia  considered,  the  disadvantages  under  which  Japan  row  labors  in  her  com- 

fstition  with  the  world  can  easily  be  estimated.  This  competition  is  growing  fast. 
lie  establishment  oC  spinning  milts  in  China  i.s  already  pn^re«eing,  and  the  impon- 
tion  of  even  a  small  protective  tariff  wmld  deprive  Japan  of  her  market  for  yams. 
The  coal  trade  is  threatened  by  the  mining  concessions  recently  ^[ranted  by  China  to 
Europeans.  The  loiime  of  the  west  are  row  producing  mercerised  cottons,  nearly 
resembling  silk  while  being  more  serviceable,  and  thus  the  piece  silks  produced  in 
Japan  will  have  a  serious  cumpetilor,  unless  the  quality  can  be  made  more  even  and 
reliable  than  it  is  at  prei^ent. 

The  future  growth  of  Japan's  trade  depends  largely  upon  the  introduction  of  labor- 
sas'ing  appliances  and  niacliinery  upon  a  large  and  extended  ecftle,  and  this  brings  ns 
to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  unwillingness  of  the  pe<)ple  to  give  privil^fes  and 
benefits  to  foreigners;  the  ap[:are»t  inability  to  rec<^niie  that  capital  can  not  be 
introduced  without  allowing  the  owners  to  direct  it,  and  to  share  liberally  in  the 
results;  the  necessity  of  showing  in  every  way  that  the  interests  of  such  inveetoni 
will  be  guarded  and  prompt  redress  given  for  any  injuries. 

The  nation  recognizes  that  sometliing  is  lacking  in  order  to  unable  them  to  main- 
tain the  jin^ress  «i  fonuer  yean,  an<l  tor  some  time  pa*A  have  esprened  a  ilraire  to 
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welt-oiue  foTeigu  (spital,  but  any  suggestion  that  tbiBshoitld  reap  more  than  ordinsrv 
interest  on  the  investment  or  be  controlled  by  its  owners  is  looked  upon  ae  a  direil 
iniiiry  to  the  i^uiitry. 

There  will  be  no  great  flow  of  capital  into  Japan  until  broad  and  libeml  prindples 
sre  adopted,  and  tbe  sooner  the  idea  of  great  individual  benefits  for  tbemeelvt^ 
without  a  corresponding  reward  to  the  foreign  capitalist  is  exchanged  for  a  more 
liberal  attitude,  tbe  easier  it  will  be  for  Japan  to  advance  commerdaTly,  politicaliy, 
and  socially. 

SHIFPtNa  OF  JAFAK. 

Conaul-Gciienil  BcUow-s  sends  froin  Yokohama,  Oirtobeu  13,  19(»u,  ii 
clipping  from  the  Japan  Times,  giving  statiHtics  relative  to  the  proscnt 
condition  of  the  shipping  of  Japan,  aa  follows: 

As  is  well  known,  the  progress  of  our  ehipping  since  the  Japan-China  war  has  been 
something  phenomenal.  In  the  year  just  prec-eding  the  war,  (hat  i»,  18tt3,  we  had 
only  400  merchant  ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  167,490  tons.  In  1896  the 
figures  t>e<»me  670  and  383,223,  respectively,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  corre- 
sponding figures  stood  at  753  and  498,406.  In  Doyd':^  Krister,  the  standing  of  our 
Hhijjping  business  has  risen  from  13  to  7  during  the  last  few  years.  One  thinjf  not 
sati^actorv  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  of  the  total  tonnage,  tht^  vessels  hinit  at 
irding  to  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  ax  shown  in  the 
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Now,  the  real  Htrengtb  of  the  carrying  trade  is  generally  regariled  as  lying  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  steel-built  vesels,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bounty 
granted  to  ocean  navigation  and  shipbuilding  in  virtue' of  the  existiiie:  laws  ia  con- 
fined to  steel  i^hips  alone.  Comparing  the  (igures  inven  in  tbe  above  table,  it  will  be 
teen  that  the  tonnage  of  steel-built  steamers  pu!(aei«<ed  by  Japan  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  the  a^re^te  tonnage.  This  is  a  far  from  satisfactorv  Riate  of  attain). 
Another  point  to  which  our  southern  contemporary  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  shipbuilders  and  sbipowners  is  the  method  of  building  which  ia  followed  in 
Japanese  yards.  Some  doubt  is  even  entertained  whether  noine-built  vessels  i-Hii 
fairly  stan'd  the  test  of  the  Lloyd's.  This  may  I*  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  experience 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  shipbuilders,  and  i)erhaps  also  to  the  keen  competition 
unong  them  iu  securing  orders. 


OSAKA  AND  lIUKiO. 

CHANUEI)   C'ONDITIOKS   IN   .TAPAN. 

The  year  IStfy  brought  to  Japan  a  very  important  cliange,  both  in 
her  economic  and  civil  conditions. 

The  low  tariff  rates,  so  long  secured  b^''  treaty  to  most  civilized 
countries,  were  replaced  by  higher  ones,  and  her  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  resident  foreigners  was  conceded  by  the  treaty-making  powers. 

Tbe  lapse  of  time  has  plainly  shown  the  utility  to  the  Japanese 
people  or  tbe  low  rates  of  duty  so  long  accepted  by  them,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  many  useful  pro- 
ductions, which,  to  the  detriment  of  her  internal  development,  might 
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have  been  cxcludetl  from  the  country  by  hieher  duties;  aod  it  in  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  low  rates  during  so  long  a  period  of  time  arc 
now  looked  upon  by  progressive  Japanese  as  having  t>eea  to  Japan  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

The  cnhancea  tarifE  went  into  effect  January  1, 189^  and  as  was  but 
natural,  for  a  time  previous  to  its  opei-ation  excessive  importations 
were  made,  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  duties.  Tfaeoverimportations 
have  proven  a  good  investment,  and  together  with  other  favoi-able 
features,  have  contributed  to  make  the  business  year  under  review  a 
profitable  one  for  foreign  importers. 

IMPORTS. 

The  falling  oil  <tf  importa  into  Kobe  during  1899  is  stated  by  the 
customs  returns  at  17.658,883  yen  ($8,794,124),  but  these  figures 
would  be  misleading  unless  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  con- 
trary to  the  custom  usual  until  1899,  the  value  of  imports  into  Japan  is 
now  estimated  not  only  by  their  original  cost  at  the  place  of  export, 
an  heretofore,  but  by  the  addition  of  15  per  cent  thereto  in  oi-der  to 
cover  all  such  charges  as  freight,  insurance,  and  other  minor  itemis,  so 
that  it  is  apparent  that  during  the  last  year,  imports  into  Kobe  were 
in  reality  35,688,940  yen  (1177773,092)  less  than  during  1898. 

The  year  previous  to  the  one  under  consideration  must  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  an  average  year,  but  as  a  most  exceptional  one  for  imports 
into  Japan,  these  having,  by  reason  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  import- 
ers to  avoid  the  higher  duties  of  the  year  following,  exceeded  those  of 
any  former  year.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  presume  that  foreign 
imports  will  soon  return  to  their  normal  condition,  although,  on 
account  of  higher  duties,  the  rate  of  increase  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
lessened. 

As  shown  by  the  custom-house  returns,  the  declared  values  of  im- 
ports into  Kobe  during  the  yeara  named  below  were  as  follows  (the 
value  of  the  yen  being  computed  at  #0.498): 
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Importations  of  1899  at  Osaka,  a  pait  of  this  port,  were  6,405,092 
yen  ($3,189,736);  added  to  those  of  Kobe  they  aggregate  136,605,471 
yen  (#63,049,525). 

Importations  from  the  United  (States  at  Osaka  and  Hiogo  during 
1899  were  25,772,610  yen  (#12,834,760),  and  exportations  10,752,4^ 
yen  (#5,354.706). 

Treasure  impoits  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  figures. 

Imports  of  treasure  during  the  last  three  years  were  as  rollows: 
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The  substantial  eain  reuultiug  to  the  Japanese  finances,  through 
the  revenue  received  from  the  new  and  higher  tariff  of  1899,  may  oe 
seen  bv  the  fact  that  although  the  foreign  imports  of  that  year  were 
57,llW^131  yen  (J28.435,865)  leas  than  those  of  1898,  yet  the  customs 
receipts  from  imports  were  more  than  doubled.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  export  duties  collected  during  1890 
were  scai-cely  half  the  value  of  thoHC  collected  in  1898,  having  been 
entirely  abolished  upon  the  incoming  of  the  new  treaties,  Jmy  17, 
189!),  the  combined  sum  realized  on  exports  and  imports  during  the 
year  under  review  was  increased  by  5,802,153  yen  {$2,919,352),  Had 
the  volume  of  imports  during  1899  remained  normal,  in  lieu  of  having 
been  diminished  by  theoverimportationof  1898,  made  in  order  to  avoid 
the  higher  income  duties,  it  is  conser\'atively  OMtimated  that  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  export  duty  for  nearlv  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  excess 
would  have  amounted  to  10,000,000  yen  ($i,980,000). 

Unlike  our  country,  Japan  ia  not  yet  prepared  to  produce  many  of 
the  goods  she  now  imports,  and  for  that  reason  can  not  afford  to  her 
consumers  that  inimeaiate  relief  from  the  exaction  of  a  higher  tariff 
which  is  generally  obtained  in  the  United  States  by  home  production 
stimulated  by  protective  measures.  When,  with  the  aid  of  ner  higher 
tariff,  Japan  shall  enter  the  field  as  a  producer  of  some  of  her  present 
imports,  cheap  labor  may  )>ecome  a  potent  fa(.'tor  in  making  the  cost 
of  these  productions  loss  in  price  than  that  of  foreign  articles  with  the 
duty  added. 
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CKANUKD  JURISDICTION. 


The  lapse  of  consular  jurisdiction  on  July  IT,  1899,  brought  to  many 
resident  loroigners  foi-ebodings  of  evil  which  have  not  been  verified. 
In  place  of  the  distrust  which  was  so  prevalent  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  treaties,  there  has  come  a  much  larger  degree  of  con- 
fidence than  was  anticipated  by  even  the  most  sanguine.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  lower  courts  where  the  administration  of 
Japanese  law  by  inefficient  judges  has  teiiipoi-arily  frustrated  the  ends 
of  justice,  but  a  retrial  of  mvh  cases  in  the  upper  courts  has  generally 
secured  a  reversal  of  the  previous  findings.     The  proviso  contained  in 
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the  old  treaties,  whereby  the  several  foreign  couatries  retained  jaris- 
diction  over  their  subjects  or  citizens  in  Japan  during  so  many  years, 
was  doubtless  also  one  of  the  means  of  raising  up  Japan  as  tlie  first 
Asiatic  power  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  comity  of  civilized 
nations. 

During  the  transition  period  of  this  country,  and  in  order  to  become 
fitted  for  the  new  duties  awaiting  them,  not  only  have  Western  com- 
mercial customs  been  studied  by  the  Japanese  people,  but  also  the 
principles  and  forms  of  law  as  practiced  by  the  treaty -making  powers, 
and  this  has  brought  the  law-making  power  and  the  judicial  system  up 
to  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  than  had  been  anticipated  by  many. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  old  treaties,  there  were  many  Ja{)anese 
people  who  as  surely  believed  they  would  he  overrun  in  the  interior  by 
foreigners  when  the  now  treaties  went  into  effect  as  did  some  of  the  for- 
eigners that  they  would  not  be  able  to  live  under  Japanese  government; 
but  a  sufficient  period  of  time  has  now  elapsed  to  show  that  the  fears 
which  existed  upon  both  sides  were  groundless.  The  open  ports  to 
which  the  trade  operations  of  foreign  firms  were  originally  confined 
by  treaty  still  remain  the  business  location  of  nearly  all  foreign  firms, 
very  few  of  them  having  extended  their  operations  farther  into  the 
interior.  Neither  has  there  come  that  influx  of  foreign  capital  expected 
by  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  now  becoming  generally  recognized  that  it 
will  not  be  forthcoming  until  facilitated  by  the  pass^e  of  such  laws 
in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  this  country  as  can  be  more 
clearly  understood  by  foreign  investors.  The  increased  agitation  in 
favor  of  absolute  ownership  of  land  by  foreigners  will  prolably  in  the 
near  future  result  in  legislation,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  the 
Japanese  most  need  commercially  is  a  larger  circulating  medium. 

After  much  action  looking  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
holding  of  railway  shares  by  foreigners,  the  Government  has  at  last 
yielded  the  point,  so  that  these  may  now  be  transferred  to  foreigners 
and  registered  in  their  own  names.  This  is  probably  an  entering  wet^, 
which  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  other  prwressive  measures, 
one  of  which  may  be  the  foreign  ownership  of  land. 

(NCREASED   COST   OF  LIVING    FOB  F0BEIGNEB8. 

Foreigners'  living  expenses  in  Japan  have  been  steadily  growing 
year  by  year,  but  during  the  last  the  advance  has  been  most  markeo, 
a  rise  in  values  et^ual  to  8  per  cent  having  taken  place,  to  which  has 
lieen  added  the  increa-sed  tariff  rates.  All  foreign  foods,  materials  of 
clothing,  and  many  other  imports  ai-e  now  subject  to  a  much  higher 
duty  than  ever  before.  The  enhanced  cost  of  these  alone  is  not  incon- 
siderable, but  added  thereto  are  higher  taxes  in  many  forms  which 
foreigners  for  the  first  time  are  now  required  to  pay — the  land  tax, 
the  house  tax,  the  business  tax,  the  income  tax,  the  registration  tax, 
the  bicycle  tax,  the  separate  tax  on  horses,  carriages,  jinrikishas,  and 
on  other  items. 

The  cost  of  house  rent,  of  domestic  service,  of  coolie  hire,  and  even 
of  travel  on  railroads  and  steamers  is  higher  this  year  than  last,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  still  larger  advance  in  the  near  future.  Native  labor 
is  still  cheap.  Although  the  wage  rate  has  considerably  advanced  since 
the  China  Japanwar,  itiayetbutalKmtaO  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid 
in  the  ITjdted  States  for  similar  service. 
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ICetum  offurtigii  re»idenl»  andJiTmii  lit  lliogii  ami  Omta  irn  Dnrmber  31,  J 
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DIRECT  TBADE   BT  JAPANESE   HEKCHANTB. 

The  following  tablets  show  the  proportion  of  foreign  ti-ade  now  being 
handled  solely  by  Japanese  inerobants,  and  also  show  that  these  are 
gaining  ground  upon  the  resident  foreign  merchants.  To  have  direct 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  one  of  the  ambitions  of  the  mercantile 
classes  here,  but  it  is  quite  freely  recognized  in  Japan  that  the  dis- 
reputable practices  of  many  merchants  seriously  handicap  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  of  good  repute,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  imports. 
By  a  certain  class,  the  annulling  of  a  business  contract  with  a  resident 
foreign  mei-cbant  is  looked  upon  as  a  less  serious  matter  than  their  loss 
of  a  few  dollars  by  its  observance,  and  this  will  perhaps  long  be  an 
argument  which  will  induce  foi-eign  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
sell  to  the  Japanese  only  through  resident  foreign  houses.  Direct 
trade  with  Japan  is  gaining  ground,  but  not  at  the  rate  which  would  be 
possible  under  more  satisfactory  conditions. 

During  18!)9,  Japanese  merchants  did  38  per  cent  of  Japan's  total 
trade,  principally  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  gives  another  comparison: 
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RAW   l-OTTON. 

Shipmcnte  of  cotton  from  tlio  United  States  to  Japan  wei-e  made 
during  the  year  18H9  upon  a  larger  8(«le  than  ever  l>efore.  Kobe  is 
the  chief  point  at  which  cotton  m  received  in  this  country,  and  from 
this  port  the  greater  part  is  shipped  either  by  rail  or  light-draft 
steamers  to  the  f;reat  manufacturing  city  of  Osuca,  18  miles  distant, 
and  elsewhere,  to  be  spun  into  yarns  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
to  China. 

The  value  of  yam  exported  to  that  country  during  the  last  year  was 
22,911,335  yen  (*1 1,409,944),  and  up  to  June  of  this  year,  ti-ade  in  that 
commodity  between  China  and  Japan  remained  in  an  apparentlj' 
healthy  condition,  but  at  that  time  the  "Boxer"  movement  almost 
paralyzed  the  cotton-manufacturing  inteiests  of  this  country. 

The  value  of  raw  cotton  in  Japan  depreciated  fully  30  per  cent,  bnt 
from  that  point  prices  have  rallied,  leaving  an  average  depreciation  on 
August  1  of  about  IS  per  cent.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  large 
curtailment  of  the  hours*  of  labor  in  nearly  all  the  cotton  factories. 

The  following  tttateuient  shows  the  "short-work"  programme 
adopted  bv  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  at  Osaka,  commg  into 
effet't  on  July  27,  viz:  Night  work  is  to  close  for  an  indefinite  term 
with  seventeen  companies,  aggregating  239,729  spindles;  with  twenty- 
nine  companies,  i^gi-egating  678,576  spindles,  night  work  will  close 
for  a  stated  term;  two  mills  will  close  temporarily,  and  six  companies, 
running  88,144  spindles,  will  lessen  their  work  40  per  cent.  Ten  mills, 
with  a  capacity  of  197,976  spindles,  spinning  higher  ''ount.-^,  are  not 
included  in  the  above-named  association  ana  as  yet  have  taken  no 
action  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  are  large  stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Japan,  much  of  which  was 
imported  in  anticipation  of  its  speedy  manufacture  into  yarns  for  the 
Chinese  market,  and  it^  value  will  )>e  determined  largely  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Chinese  troubles. 

Growth  nj  nitton  tinporfatiton. 
[1  piciil  =  l33t  pound!.] 


IfWS. 

IBM. 

Value. 

(Jiiantlt)-. 

V«l„e. 

4u«.Uty. 

Yen. 

;:g:S 

i3,;i«,ioi 

UDlted  8tate« 
rurrancy. ' 

Yen. 

United  Btiil«« 
cuneiiiy. 

^U?Ml 

S;S:S 

•■as 

KCBi., 

i.omUu 

19,B44,M0 

«,l«,000 

4,078,000 

I!t.aW|       242, 14a 

ToUJ 

2,53S 

Ts^m :       6,MS       m,6si 

•5,700 

l,434.fi§0 

a,SM.S13|        li,lEa,600|    1,S78.B»0|  32,106,378  1         M,0«,T«» 
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Orotdh  iif  cotton  importtdion—^ntinueil. 


umtod  SMt»< . . 

Britlnh  India. . . 
Chlnii 


Pimlf. 
347,  TS7      T,  ITS,  2a 
1,3!W,401     26, 720,188 


12,800.000  I 
4,7S3,«00 


j    '2.2IS.2M  I  4a.]22,2a>  , 


1 

aloe. 

Yen. 

"IS 
"IS 

UniUid  BUlei' 

Jfnb. 

2,in.oao 

gsr^""" 

::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::  ,.|:| 

I.OOD 

Total 

S,S«,BOO 

81.8S&,TM 

80,  we,  728 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  while  the  American 
export  has  iiiureaued  but  10  per  cent,  that  of  Britifih  India  has  iocreatted 
57  per  cent.  The  small  increaae  from  the  United  States  was  attribu- 
table to  the  deficiency  of  tonnage,  many  large  orders  having  been 
placed  which  for  reasons  stated  could  not  te  filled  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

The  value  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  Kobe  during  18d9  woa 
53,143,031  yen  («26,4«5,229}. 


KBHOHENF.   OIL. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  lessened  importation  of  kerosene.  This 
is  due  to  the  recent  development  of  oil  wells  in  Japan,  The  output 
of  native  oil  in  Echigo  province  last  year  was  very  encouraging  to  pro- 
ducers, amounting  to  more'than  9,000,000  gallons,  while  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  close  an  estimate  as  can  be  obtained  places  the  production 
at  nearly  double  that  quantitv. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  prices  have  averaged  con- 
siderably higher  than  during  1898,  while  importations  )f  Ruaaiao  oil 
have  been  increased  and  the  ADierican  nnport  has  fallen  oS: 
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Ii>y>or1alwtiii  ofkeroiene  oit  into  Jofon. 


18». 

IMS. 

Prran- 

QuanUtr. 

OaOoni. 
S6,ltti.»«. 

Value. 

QiiMllty. 

V 

■1a«. 

Yen. 

United  aiaCet 

Yon. 

CnLtedRUte* 
cumntT. 

M.on 

17:.«&.816 

RuwIuiA^ 

UnlWdSlaW. 

'""^ 

W,«ai,8R7 

7,R1H,1W 

S.HS.3tt 

S7,«»,46& 

7,WJ.87B 

"■"■^ 

™- 

lfl97. 
Yen. 

tJiuuiMljr. 

liie. 

[JalledSuuo 

i.aae.sss 
s,»Ti,eas 

BW,131 

■!«.» 

■toM 

«1, 068,217 

7.flSJ,3» 

8, 817.  MO 

LUBRICATIMO  OIL — PABAFFIN    WAX. 

Nearly  all  the  lubricatinj;  oil  imported  here  comes  from  the  United 
States,  but  imports  of  thiM  article  are  less  than  those  of  two  y^&va  ago. 

During  1897,  four  countries  sent  paraffin  wax  to  Japan,  but  the  year 
under  review  shows  that,  practicallyt  '*-  a'l  comes  from  the  United 
Slates.  The  prices  obtained  forthi;)  article  were  better  than  for  last 
year. 

LOCOMOTTTB8. 

The  important  lead  gained  by  the  United  States  in  the  exportation 
of  locomotives  to  Japan  during  the  tir^t  six  months  of  189U  whb  not 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  lai^elv 
increased  demand  that  has  lately  been  created  for  locomotives  witli 
which  to  supply  our  own  country.  The  quick  deliveries  of  American 
locomotives  give  them  an  advantage  over  thode  of  Knglish  manufac- 
ture, which  often  occupy  a  period  of  tifteen  months  between  order  and 
aiTival;  and  having  fi'equently  been  tested  by  official  experts,  they  have 
acquired  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for  excellence. 

The  apparent  cause  of  the  lessened  proportion  of  American  locomo- 
tives sold  Japan  during  the  last  six  montns  of  the  year  under  review 
is  the  greater  activity  of  English  manufacturers.  An  examination  of 
the  custom^  returns  will  show  that  the  total  valuation  of  locomotives 
impoiied  during  1899  has  also  decreased. 
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Locomotirr  rnginfg. 


189*. 

1808.                    1                   1897. 

From- 

Yen. 

Unlled  Bum* 

y^         Cnlled  StaWa  [       yen. 

United  Staid 

SStfS'SS:::::.: 

5a! 430 

•48S,03I 
440:031 

2.M1,4(» 

s&.oen 

(1,017,1%      l.a<»,lBl 

la;  "IS 

K»,UO 

■■■1:85 

4,wi.m 

2,m,S8t      4,28^616 

&1(»,338 

Importationa  of  the  above  valued  at  635,743  yen  (^316,6 
made  at  this  port. 

Import*  of  eUel  raiU. 


1W7. 

I8M. 

ia». 

From- 

Yen. 

United  Slat™ 
currency. 

Yen. 

United  awen 
eurrencj. 

Yen. 

currency. 

UnlWdSUtea 

g^'r*^ 

I,2M.B76 
1,920. 726 
2K,B» 

Wlfi.01S 

SSil! 

l.flOB.TSZ 

"is 

184,388 

S3 

•S01.M7 
399,297 

23S,B16 
171.  TI9 

•114,300 

m,3H 

84,811 

16 

Total 

8,32fl.00e 

i.e^8«, 

2,631.721 

1,S10,617         4*5.064 

216.668 

Less  than  one-sixth  of  the  1898  export  of  rails  was  made  by  the 
various  countries  in  1899.  Great  Britain's  export  was  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  value  sent  in  1898,  and  that  of  the  United  States  onlj' 
one-seventh. 

The  value  of  rails  imported  at  Kobe  during  last  year  was  234,232 
yen  (»116,648). 

PIG  IRON. 

The  exports  of  pig  iron  to  this  country  last  year  were  almost  one- 
third  less  than  in  1898,  and  nearly  the  same  as  during  1897.  As  was 
the  case  with  most  other  articles,  imports  were  shrunken  by  the  pre- 
vious lai^  importations  to  avoid  the  new  tariff,  and  by  the  tariff  itself. 

The  present  duty  of  5  per  (rent,  however,  is  not  so  high  that  it  will 
interfere  in  the  future  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.   - 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1898,  China  first  commenced 
exporting  pig  iron  of  various  grades  to  Japan.  The  cost  of  this  iron 
is  eomewhat  less  than  that  of  othci'  imported  pig,  but  the  quality  is 
much  inferior  to  the  best.  However,  it  answers  very  well  for  many 
uses.  If  China  should  quickly  emerge  from  her  internal  troubles  and 
enter  extensively  into  the  production  of  iron,  she  might  by  reason  of 
her  cheap  labor  and  her  proximity  to  tho  .Tapanese  market,  soon 
become  a  formidable  rival  of  Great  Britain,  which  country  now 
exports  to  Japan  70  per  cent  of  all  the  pig  iron  imported. 

The  mines  from  wnich  this  iron  ore  is  taken  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  China.  The  product  is  made  into  four  grades,  Nos.  1  to  4, 
and  afterwards  seut  from  Hankau  to  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaiaha,  who 
are  agents  for  Japan. 

The  first  shipment  of  this  iron  was  made  in  1898  to  resident  Chinese 
merchants  and  consisted  of  equal  quantities  of  the  No.  3  and  No.  4 
grades,  which  sold  at  this  port  for  42  yen  {»20.91)  per  ton.    The 
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Mitsui  BusHiiii  Kamhn  first  imported  Chineae  iron  in  April,  1895),  2,000 
tons,  half  each  of  the  No.  S  una  No.  4  grades,  the  average  price  receiveii 
being  45  yen  (*22.41)  per  ton.  Since  January,  1900,  l,S(K)ton8of  No.  2 
and  No.  3  grades  were  imported  in  equal  quantities  by  this  tirm,  the 
price  obtained  for  it  being  60  yen  (|2i.90)per  ton. 

The  quality  of  this  iron  compares  with  English  pig  a^  follows,  viz: 

No.  2  and  No.  3  grades  with  No.  3  red  car,  the  quality  most  lately 
imported  into  Japan.  Agents  think  that  the  No.  2  ana  No.  3  grades 
win  win  further  favor. 

Previous  to  1897,  the  United  States  sent  no  pig  iron  to  Japan. 
During  that  year  we  sent  f2it,313  worth;  next  vear  the  value  increased 
to  1113,004,  and  during  18»9  it  declined  to '$31,135.  The  rate  of 
decrease  last  year  wa.'^  not  nearly  ho  marked  in  imports  of  this  article 
from  Great  Britain,  which  fact  may  bo  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  home  demand  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  pig  iron  imported  into  Japan 
during  the  last  three  years,  667.07«  yen  ($^2,304)  worth  being 
received  at  this  port  in  1891): 

Imports  o/pig  iron. 


1897. 
Yp„         Unlled  Btatoi 

TOT,  602             *8B7,1W 

1888. 

im 

I.OIX.7% 
73.330 

Unilwl  SUtro 
9,817 

'1 

""■ 

CnJted  Slauii 
currency. 

Great  BriUin 

884,969 
U8,MS 
(E.KflJ 
13,761 
18931 
It.  907 

(M  ,110 

UnllalSutM 

68.  SOT                W.3Vi 

1           1 

'•3 

(84.010  i            Mfi.lSS 

986,  frW 

■  ■ 

The  successful  introduction  into  Japan  of  American  nails  has  doubt- 
leBu  proved  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  (xerman  exporters,  who,  until 
three  years  ago,  held  undisputed  sway  in  this  article  here.  Having 
held  the  trade  so  long,  it  is  possible  they  had  not  counted  upon  the 
increased  activity  of  the  American  exporter  and  the  fact  that  he  could 
furnish  an  equally  good  article  for  a  less  price;  and  yet  these  condi- 
tions have  been  successfully  met  by  our  manufacturers,  and  they  have 
handicapped  tke  German  export. 

During  1896,  the  German  export  was  938,969  yen,  and  the  American 
but  232,319  yen  {$115,695).  'fhe  table  lielow  shows  the  progress  made 
in  Japan  by  American  nails  dunng  three  years: 


rrom 

Yen. 

United  Bwteel 

Yen. 

United  SI«t«a 

Yen. 

cunoucy. 

United  Bttta. 

939,380 
U2,010 

^ 

18,202 

130:862 
^,630 

■g87 
88 

13.710 

i.«r7,seo 

867. SIX 

60,  KM 

0876 

I.IM 

*74(;,7B6 
1'S 

tirent  BritaiD 

'■tfl, 

1,*M,2»1 

"■""I 

l,lS0,8«i 

872,871 

2,Z2a,«2 

1.107.  MB 

Imports  of  nails  at   this  port  during   1899   wei-^  l„ll^~,^9j.)(y^ 
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MATRRIATX   FOR   BRIDGES  AND    BUILDINOS. 

IiiijxiTliitiimi'  tliirimj  1899. 


!   v„. 


United  State* ' 

Ureal  Brll^n 

Belgium 


rf.m 

122,  mi 

■S&.M\ 

1CH9 

There  was  a  great  falling  off  from  1898,  1,909,560  yen  (|960,961) 
worth  havioK  l:>een  received  in  Japan  that  year,  of  which  the  United 
States  furnished  781,198  yen  (|;i89.037). 

OTHER  IRON    MANUFACTURES. 


Total  import  Into  Jatian, 

Vkliie  sent  from  the 
United  States 

Yph. 

United  States 

Yp„       IrnlledStatei. 

817,200 
410,  SIQ 

^!1S 

MB.4M 

1,115^7M 
»;983 

'202,  MA 

new 

"iS 

2i:a« 

IRON    PU'ES   AND  TUBES. 

The  proper  drainage  of  Japan  cities  and  the  building  of  oiodem 
wate^worka  for  their  use  are  now  receiving  murh  more  attention  ttian 
foimerly,  and  there  will  be  a  largely  increased  demand  for  iron  pipes 
and  tubes.  An  extensive  system  of  waterwork-s  ha;^  just  l»een  com- 
pleted in  this  city  (Kobe),  which  helps  to  account  for  the  much 
increased  import  of  1898.  Great  Britain  (.-ontinues  the  great  source 
of  this  import,  but  exports  from  the  United  States  are  mpidly  incretu- 
ing.     The  figures  given  below  show  the  value  of  these  imports: 


1                       1897. 

, 

1899. 

Y„_       1  United  Stateu 
'""■      ^    currency. 

ISM. 

FBn.1- 

1       Y^. 

Un 

ledStatexl 

Ven. 

United  State* 
currency. 

Onat Britain  .... 

SSf".".:::: 

117,587 

ess,  445 

TS4.KM 
'^838 
^6,818 

Iff 

llIlM 

m 

667,427 

"^1 

tm.HU 

1W,7U1 

966 

Total 

..'       !«i,S8t 

MS,  Ml 

l,aSl,«3S 

era,  802 

»,«. 

474,810 

The  value  of  iron  pipes  and  tubes  imported  into  Kobe  during  1899 
was  a87,971  yen  (»l-t3,110). 


TELEPHONBB. 


The  value  of  t«lephoncs  imported  fluctuates  widely  every  year.    The 
United  States  remains  the  chief  exporter,  and  last  year  sent  103,5^9 
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yen  ($£l,5t>7)  wortii  against  37,340  (l|18,5»5)  in  1898.  During  18»7,  the 
American  export  was  288,487  (¥118,767)).  Great  Britain  and  Bel^um 
are  competing  in  a  small  way. 


ELEOTRIC-UGHT   APPARATUS. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  is  spreading  in  Japam 
and  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  find  ekctric  lights  displayed  m  Japanese 
shops  and  in  front  of  and  inside  the  dwellmgs  of  the  better  classes. 
The  principal  importation  of  apparatus  and  supplies  is  made  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  much  preferred  to  those  manufactured 
for  this  market  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  This  information  has 
been  obtained  from  Japanese  electric-light  companies  themselves.  The 
total  ralues  of  these  imports  last  year  was  437,951  yen  ($218,100),  of 
which  our  country  sent  260,456  yen  {$129,707)  worth. 

TELBGEAPH    WTB&. 

Two  years  ^o,  the  United  States  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  the 
exportation  of  telegraph  wire  to  Japan,  having  sent  here  but  C,4()8  yen 
($3,221)  against  330,779  yen  ($164,728)  worth  from  Great  Britain, 
while  durinfj  1899  our  country  stood  nearly  at  the  head,  having  shipped 
here  202,1145  yen  ($101,067)  worth. 

Telegraph  wire  valued  at  817,200  yen  ($406,966)  was  received  in 
Japan  aurmg  1899.  being  double  the  value  of  that  imported  the  year 
before. 

The  value  of  telegraph  wire  imported  into  Kobe  during  1899  was 
205,574  yen  ($102,376.) 

KLECTRIC-LIQHT  WIRE. 

Throughout  1899,  the  United  States  led  in  exports  of  electric-light 
wire  to  this  market,  as  in  1897.  In  189S,  Great  Britain  had  a  slight 
advantage  in  this  respect.  The  returns  show  the  import  for  last  year 
to  have  been  145,442  ven  ($72,430).  of  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 108,676  yen  (fo4,120)  worth. 

SPINNING   MACHINEBT. 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  spinning  machinery 
imported  last  year.    It  is  mostly  received  at  this  port  for  use  in  Osaka. 

Great  Britain  has  almost  no  competition  whatever  in  this  import. 
Shipments  from  that  country  were  as  follows:  During  1897,  5,286,163 
yen  ($2,632,509);  1898,  2,818,694  yen  ($1,403,710);  1899,  680,276  yen 
($338,777). 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  is  nearly  at  hand  for  this  branch  to 
revive,  wf-e  it  not  that  the  cotton  mills  are  now  in  a  condition  of 
partial  suspense,  consequent  upon  the  troubles  in  China. 


The  importation  of  bicycles  is  on  the  increase  in  Japan,  nearly  all 
coming  fi-om  the  United  States. 

A  novel  sight  to  the  tourist  here  is  a  hatless  Japanese,  clothed  in 
long  loose  robes  and  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  speeding  along  on  a 
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bicycle,  or  a  Chinaman  in  a  similar  gaib,  with  his  queue  hanging  down 
below  the  saddle. 

liicycles  are  also  very  popular  with  the  foreign  residents  at  all  the 
oppn  poi-ts. 

The  principal  Japanese  demand  is  for  a  fairly  good  but  cheap  bicycle. 
ThoKe  of  Japanese  make  are  not  in  favor,  even  with  natives. 

The  importation  of  bicycles  for  the  years  stated  below  was  as 
follows: 


i 

■»■          1 

im. 

Ftom- 

.        138,377              K6,»U 
.        Ua,M                SO,  812 

Yen. 

uiilwdBuwsj 

Yen. 

United  Etoles 

inilted  Stolen.... 
Total  Import 

■mm 

niB.134  1 

1I9.RG1 

218,090 
22^149 

noT.nt 

118.120 

LEAF  TOBACCX)  AND   CTOARETTES. 

Attention  U  called  to  the  largely  increased  importation  during  1899 
of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  more  than  twenty  time.'*  the 
value  in  1897  having  been  imported. 

During  1S98,  China  was  much  the  larger  producer  of  leaf  tobacco 
for  the  tHipanese  market,  having  expoi-ted  here  that  year  nearly  double 
the  quantity  sent  by  the  United  States,  but  her  exports  here  in  189y 
have  dwindled  to  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  .Ajiierican  export. 

The  100  per  cent  duty  imposed  by  the  Japanese  Government  upon 
imported  leaf  has  not  had  toe  effect  of  lessening  its  import.  In  fact, 
more  was  imported  in  the  Urst  six  months  after  the  new  duty  went 
into  operation  than  during  the  six  months  preceding. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  rapidly  inci-eawing  m  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  They  are  to  be  found  eveivwhere.  I«rge 
cigarette  manufactories  have  been  established  during  tn^  last  five  years 
in  Osaka,  Kyoto,  and  elsewhere  in  Japan.  One  of  the  largest  tobacco 
factories,  that  of  Murai  Brothers,  has  recently  been  amalgamated  with 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  fact  is 
partly  due  the  unusuallv  large  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
latter  half  of  1899. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  confine  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  Japan  to  such  loculities  as  promise  the  best 
results,  and  hence  thousands  of  acres  formerly  utilized  as  tobacco  lands 
will  this  year  be  devoted  to  raising  other  crops.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  better  cultivation  of  the  lauds  used  will  produce  a  qu»ntity 
equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  growth  of  tolmcco  in  Japan  during  the  last  three  years  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  furnished  on  application  by  the  Tobacco  Monop- 
oly Bureau  in  Tokyo: 


ASIA:    JAPAN.  1005 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  raw  leaf  tobacco  into  Japan 
ig  the  three  years  named: 


The  following  table  shows  the 
during  the  three  years  named: 


UM. 

IHW 

urrenry. 

Yen, 

W7. 

From— 

23.83>> 
W6 

Unlled  Stated 
ourrency. 

t2.«9,7M 

i 

United  St«t« 

United  Etalee 

1,698.235 

I7»,92I 
448.  SZ7 

1.985 

218,878 
16,769 

•10e,7)S 

49,187 

PhmppiueW«nd«.. 

36 

3,671 

l;m 

Si 

12 

a 

Totol 

S.««,3M 

2,583,005 

i.6a.eeo\ 

2,264.06 

S».«51 

169.781 

Nearly  the  whole  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  is  made  at  this  port. 

The  importations  or  cigarettes  in  1898  were  nearly  double  those  of 
1897,  but  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  18&9,  due  to  the  increased 
nianufat'ture  in  this  country.  The  table  next  following  gives  imjwrtfl 
during  the  last  three  years  from  the  several  countries  having  furnished 
cigarettes  to  Japan,  the  United  States  leading: 


1897. 

,8.8. 

1899. 

Yen. 

United  Sutea 
currency. 

Ye., 

United  male< 

1 
I'Jii 
IS. 

ven. 

United  8t«l«« 
mrrancy. 

SSASliS::::::: 

3:i3i 

I,m283 

i4[oe8 

407,922 

1 

1203.145 
113.069 

llalj- 

iS:J^ 
8:i«7 

4:  OCT 

m 

l5i';W,SiS5.°'.":: 

14 

i.m 

559 

™*' 

997.237  1            4B8.B20' 

1.720,827 

856,872  1 

760, 6M 

>7S,7g« 

During  the  last  year,  as  may  bo  noted  by  the  following  table,  Siani 
and  China  have  become  active  competitors  of  the  United  htates  for  the 
lumber  trade  of  this  country. 

Our  Pacific  coast  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  source  of  supply 
for  Japan,  and  in  consideration  of  the  advantage,'!  wo  possess,  it  was 
thought  until  i-ecently  that  other  countrie,s  would  not  woon  commence 
to  Beriously  contest  ^or  this  field,  but  the  countries  named  have  done 
so,  and  special  effort  will  be  required  if  our  northwest  is  to  maintain 
its  ti-ade. 

Value  of  I'tmber  imjtorlathii. 


_._ 

fnited  Siata 

18W. 

1899. 

United  SUteti 

168.125 
16.067 

xi.ea 

Yen. 

232,382 
114,23.5 

United  Etatw 

ai"".'"^"".::::::: 

SCT.OM 
26,607 

1182. VB2 
13,200 

30.235 
59,484 

]»t,ur, 

"£S 

Sill 

Other  oonatTle..... 

-■il6,0»e 

2.M,009 

3»i,5ei 

186.821 

r:"i 

■,,n?;i? 
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SOLE  LEATHER. 

The  uses  of  leather  are  increasing  in  this  country,  but  its  importa- 
tion was  lessened  during  the  last  year,  due  probably  to  excessive  impor- 
tatioDS  in  189f*,  in  order  to  avoid  the  present  higher  rate  of  duty. 
British  India  is,  aa  usual,  the  principal  and  almost  sole  competitor  of 
our  country  in  this  line.     A  comparison  of  imports  is  stated  below: 


ISH. 

: 

1S9S. 

1890. 

Yen.        ^^ 

MdSUtes 

Yen  1  United  SUMS 
""■      [    currency. 

yj„       1  United  Btala. 

UniudSUtes 

Brittah  India 

SM.10S 
1».868] 

(161, 406  1 
B4,6T0 

514.431  I2S0.18J 
148,  M7                71,400 

stsu 

-    uto.sis 

LEATHER,  OTHER  THAN   SOLE. 

The  imports  of  leather,  other  than  sole,  from  the  principal  countries 
exporting  that  article  are  given  below  in  round  numbers: 


Yin. 

8W. 

1008. 

m. 

United  eiaka 

687.042 

Tilsis 

IS, 548 

■!;JS 

United  Stated 
correney. 

(241,000 
70,000 

is 

v™. 

United  SMMa 

British  India 

gSWffi::::::: 

104:M7 

M,29a 

Is 

8.879 

47,000 
21,000 
hODO 
6,000 
l.MO 

1 

880 

465,  «4t 
174,  IW 

150,860 

"IS 
!^ 

•an 

(232. 80O 

_  76|aaa 

IS 

Other  oounttteB 

KB 

518,061 

2M.M0 

l,0W,2U 

"*«• 

912,  SU 

460,92 

The  United  States  furnishes  prat'tically  all  the  flour  imported  into 
.Fapan,  having  shipped  here  during  1899, 1,333,676  yen  (t664,17i)  worth 
of  the  total  import,  1,370,857  yen  ($682,687). 

The  table  below  illustrates  tne  growth  in  this  line: 


18B7. 

lees.                ;                18M. 

From- 

Yen, 

United  Stale* 

Yen. 

United  states 

Yen. 

United  states 

rnlt«1Mu«(« 

Tolal  Import 

1, 162. SIS 
1,IB«,6« 

tns,8M 

svslni 

1,979,  S.'W 

^022;  418 

■ss 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Condensed  milk  is  a  growing  import  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain. 

Ita  sale  in  Japan  during  1897  by  the  latte.r  country  was  unimportant 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  United  States,  being  only  about  one- 
third  in  value,  while  the  customs  returns  show  that  in  1899,  imports 
from  the  two  countries  were  nearly  equal.  The  importation  into 
Japan  of  condensed  milk  is  shown  m  follows:  ~m-inlr 


ASIA 

1807. 

JAPAN 

lOOV 

itedSt&tee 

1899. 

From 

v.„. 

United  States 

]T4,HZ 

bi'.m 

111,981 
10,447 

Yen. 

Untted  States 

Great  Britain  I!!!! 
Other  coDDlrleH. . . 

89,106 

6.rai 

»&V,S17 

m;mi 

28.665 
11,  MO 

201,  SM 

».», 

SW,e51 

L. 

i!9.an 

189, 071 

188,787 

AMERICAN    L-ftA 

The  lai^ely  inci'easect  travel  of  United  States  ships  via  Japan,  con- 
sequent upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  American  coal  for  the  use  of  these 
vessels  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  unlimited  quantity  of  pTapanese  coal  is  at  all  times  obtainable  for 
steaming  purpoi^es,  but  it^  quality  is  far  inferior  to  the  coal  with  which 
our  vessels  start.  .Japanese  coals  are  all  of  late  geological  foimation, 
and,  generally  spealiing,  are  classed  as  Tertiary  coals,  otherwise  termed 
fatty  coals,  producing  much  smoke  and  ash  and  melting  down  under 
high  temperature.  In  order  to  burn  these  inflammable  coais  to  advan- 
tage, the  British  navy  upon  this  station  have  found  it  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  adapt  tlieir  boilers  te  this  gi-ade. 

Several  shipments  of  Virginia  coal  have  been  made  to  this  country 
within  the  last  year,  the  quality  of  which  is  said  to  lie  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  to  compare  favorably  with  the  more  expensive  English  coals 
always  on  sale  here. 

The  China  and  .lapan  Trading  Company,  Limited,  at  this  port,  wjth 
general  offices  in  New  York,  has  imported  American  coals,  and  is  now 
offering  Virginia  at  22  yen  ($10.95)  per  ton. 

UNITED   STATES  VKBBU8   BKITI8H   TRADE. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  United  State.'i  trade  at  this  port  and 
in  .fapan  with  uiat  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  live  years: 

lUPORTB  INTO  KOBE. 


18,785.218      111, SHI, 036      tl2.H71,U7 


IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN. 


g;S:!!S 

»,B2&,8» 

82,708,133 

no,  000,  us 

EXPORTS  FROM  KOBE. 

To- 

1W5.                1896. 

■»,. 

im-      1 

,m 

ll,  Ited  Slalea 

K«3,aw  1     t3.T04.om 

"AS, 

«IS| 

'     ' 

EXPORTS  FROM  JAPAN. 

1    „ 

4;mo,w7 

8;891,8U 
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Tradt  vntk  Hateaii  in  1899. 


AttlclM. 

Yen. 

United  BtatGH 
cmrency. 

""■^ 

»T7,70t 

^l 

91 
.IS 

a 
11 

4M 
096 

i 

on) 

000 
580 

S 

aS^MB 

Fmdm  \<radncf. 

1.MIH73 

•68.  OH 

Imj-«d»lI..KU.l,pU,» 

1 

6&S 

{jrr^-^^?:".":':.^!':" 

10.  <M 

6,222 

I.^I.MS 

S73.27a 

,.„„. 

2,«B0 

456 

l»o» 

IVrtrf*  'tfl/i  Pkilippiue  Itinndit  t 
IMPORTS. 


Yen. 

United  Slata 

Sugfir 

1,906,  Oil 

2.  SSI 
1.M9 

iis.4ie 

^■^ 

Hax.  hemp,  jute,  anil  cii 

«;«j 

S6.™ 

■t,va.«a 

i.in.iM 

fOBl 

'ass 

14,207 
H,966 

I0:74l 

fi,M7 
T5,36S 

67,8M 

'f-SS 

S.240 
3J.S8I 

286.771 

' 

a8ia:  japan. 


CXJTTON  YASSB. 


The  exportatioD  oi  cotton  yarns  8t«adi]j  increased  up  to  the  date  of 
the  China  troubles.  Shipments  of  yarn  from  Japan  have  mainly  been 
made  to  China,  but  they  have  now  almost  ceased,  except  to  Shanghai 
and  Honekong,  which  continue  in  much  lessened  quantity. 

The  following  is  the  export  of  1899,  82  per  cent  of  which  ia  shipped 
from  Kobe: 


TW- 

von. 

Dnlted  8tBt«a 
currency. 

Chlna 

«t.Bll,5B6 
8,469,K1 

'IS 

i^"-^ : 

1,727,823 
1,0U,681 

ii,xa,m 

jafan'b  tbadb  with  china. 

Until  China's  present  troubles  were  precipitated  upon  her,  she  had 
afforded  to  Japan  a  market  next  in  value  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  Japan's  exports  during  1899  was  211,195,334  yen 
(8105,324,676),  and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  took  63,919,270 
yen  (131,831,796),  while  China  took  40,257,034  yen  (*a0,048,003)  worth. 
The  balance  of  trade  due  Japan  from  the  latter  country  during  1899 
reached  11,569.304  yen  (*5,761,513). 

China  furnisned  tne  principal  outJet  for  much  of  the  j-am  products 
of  the  extensive  mills  situated  in  this  consular  diBtrict,  and  Japan  no 
doubt  felt  destined  to  soon  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  the  various 
manufactures  for  which  a  market  seemed  alx>ut  to  open  in  that  coun- 
try; but,  in  common  with  other  foreign  powers,  the  Government  has 
been  forced  to  lend  its  aid  in  suppressing  the  fanatical  uprising  which 
has  so  completely  destroyed  the  market  there. 


The  effect  of  the  United  States  standard  last  year  was  to  exclude 
from  our  country  some  6,000  or  7,000  piculs  (800,000  or  933,333  pounds) 
of  inferior  teas  which  had  been  gathered  at  this  port  for  the  American 
market. 

The  exclusion  of  this  large  quantity,  together  with  other  unfavor- 
able features,  rendered  the  year's  business  unprofitable  to  both  export- 
ers and  producers. 

The  chief  demand  has  been  for  low  and  medium  grades. 

Teae  exparUd  during  1899, 

From  Kobe,  3,021,289  yen  ($1,404,677);  from  Japan,  8,498,782  yen 
(14,232,393). 

MATTING. 

Nearly  the  total  export  of  Japanese  matting  is  shipped  from  Kobe. 
The  reed  crop  of  1899  having  been  a  partial  failure,  production  was 
necessarily  limited.  As  most  of  the  matting  manufactured  in  this 
country  goes  to  the  United  States,  and  that  country  maintains  a  rela- 
tively higher  tariff  upon  the  better  grades,  the  lower  ones  are  gener- 
ally sougnt  for.  The  Japanese  last  year  introduced  some  new  and  very 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  1 64 
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desirable  patt«ni8.  They  were  stenciled,  and  it  is  vlained  that  the 
colore  are  fast.  This  is" a  new  departure,  calculated  to  increase  the 
already  extensive  demand  for  Japanese  mattings. 

Yearly  exports  of  matting  have  compared  in  value  as  follows: 


Y«r. 

1      Yen. 

Unhad  States 

1              „ 

f],«e.711 

The  value  of  rice  exported  and  imported  at  this  port,  as  well  as  in 
Japan,  is  given  below: 


Tndeat— 

Export. 

Import. 

Yen.       l^^il^J^^ 

Yen. 

UDlted  Slates 

I'   M 

(Kol« 

7,93)1.811          »3,aS8,5ia 

iu,ari.oii         6,1»,M1 

5;96o;i6& 

«7»3SM 

J.t«n 

It  will  be  seen  that  Japan's  import  of  rice  was  58  per  cent  of  her 
export,  and  that  the  excess  of  export  was  valued  at  4,322,845  yen 
($2,152,777),  Honjrkone,  Gre^t  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
order  named,  were  the  tnree  largest  takers. 

The  crop  this  year  was  an  avei-age  one. 


Exportations  of  camphor,  nearly  all  of  which  take  place  at  this  port, 
arc  shown  by  the  customs  returns  aa  follows : 

[1  ptcul  —  1S3)  pounds.] 


iShipmcntH  of  camphor  oil,  which  are  also  t 
wore  a«  follows: 

[I  plcul.1331  pounds.] 


tinly  made  at  Kobe, 


v„,. 

Quantity 

fplCUlB). 

Value. 

Yoo. 

United  Slates 
currency. 

11,  «7 
6,17B 

HI.  MI 
7S.882 

ros87 

».77, 

FREIGHT  HATES. 


Overland  freights  upon  teas  from  Kobe  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  considerably  lower  during  1H!»9  than  in  the  year  previous. 
They  started  in  May,  1899,  at  95  cents  gold  per  100  pounds,  and  grad- 
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uall;  fell  off  as  the  season  advanced  to  65  cents  jrold.  General  mer- 
chandise rates  started  at  $10  to  $12  American  gold  per  ton  and  fell  as 
low  as  $7  gold.  Silk  rates  did  not  change  from  the  standard  Tat«  of  6 
cents  gold. 

The  following  are  the  rates  from  Kobe: 

To  N^ew  York  via  Suez. — Per  steamer:  Tea,  general  cai^o,  and 
matting,  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  35m.  ($8.52), 

To  Acw  York  via  cape. — ^Per  sailing  vpsmcI,  25e,  ($5.08). 

To  United  States  arul  Oarwidian oivrlnnd points.— Taa^l^ceata gold 
per  pound  gross;  silk,  6  cents  gold  per  pound  gross;  general  mer- 
chandise, $10  gold  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  IJ  rents  per  pound  mini- 
mum; matting,  1^  cents  gold  per  pound;  matting  to  coast,  $6  gold  per 
ton;  rice,  overland,  seven-eignths  cent  gold  per  pound;  rice  (to  Pacific 
points),  $5  gold  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  general  (to  Pacific  points), 
$7  gold  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

AMEBICAX   VESSELS. 

Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  during  the  year  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican vessels  for  Government  transport  use,  ships  of  the  United  States 
have  this  year  carried  to  Japan  30  per  cent  more  of  the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  our  country  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding; 
but  the  fart  remains  that  vessels  of  other  nationalities  do  practically 
all  the  eastern  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States. 

This  seems  to  be  an  anomalous  condition,  considering  the  fact  that 
our  country  hits  more  merchandise  to  carry  to  and  from  Japan  than 
any  other. 

The  small  proportion  in  value  carried  in  American  vessels  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Total  value  of  good*  ihipped  i 


Eipom 

Imports. 

Total. 

Yen. 

United  Elatea 

Yen, 

United  Bt8te» 

Yen, 

Unlteil  SiBlia 

8S,  410,  ess 
■xMm 

11,S.W.7S1 

a,  an.  870 
i.i3fi,fa4 

19^723 
7TO,1»J 

$32,708,000 
42,-W7,000 
10,316,000 

io,SM,ooo 

i;«§;i]oo 

IS 

i&:doo 

30,000 

'200 

8S«iODO 

70,T8B.7M 

3,03»,7B1 
si  81 7!  127 

'msoT 

W,OIB 

m„™U™», 

168,064,000 
>1,&&3,000 
21.439,000 
14.059,000 

IK 

000  |iisf.l07,862 
000     42,  WO,  37.1 
000     JS,  119, 182 
000      14,687,367 
000      7,M0,694 

United  8tato<";";:: 

000 

"'^'iM 

4.W,000 

KStr.:;::::;:::::: 

000 

113,007 
00,046 

2.7,'i9,S91 

'b27|iW2 
479,978 

lis 

80,023 

SAJUNO  TE8UU. 

' 

^•Wl 

Junk 

».W,i3T  '               177,000 

a,7oe,i»i  1       i.sw.ooo 

124,»40l                O'i.OOU 
479. 97>!  .            239.000 
121,069  .                80,000 

62.723                31,000 
80                       40 

79.344                39,000 

l,3i»!000 

10.173 

B,0OO 
3  000 
13,000 

K,000 

m,«H,9M 

106,731,200 
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of  tTwie  lit  thin  port  fur  the  year  aided  Decanber  31,  1899. 
lUPORTS. 


Olnned plculn..   2,S98,«0 

UnglDned do....      l»,ea6 

Cotton  j«m do 29,680 

White yaids. 

Gray do....|20,01fl,W7' 

TtocIoUm...  -■•  •-  ~" 


Torker  reds 

Coilon  Telren. : 

CoaDaVaiim*'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'. 

BIlk-lSCHl  HlltU 

Chjnti  or  printed  cotton  .. 
Cotton  handk — *■■-'- 


...I  l,r«,872 
...  23Z.A4; 
...'  1.404,630 


.1  3,MB,06a        6TS, 


Yen,      StaCea 


Woolen  yam 

Blsnkett 

Italivi  cloth 

Woolen  cioih '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

...picuii." 
....do... 

■■"ifciz 

1S».7S3 

1,022,  SW 

Bar 

piSSwdVhi^i;::;;: 

...picula. 

....do... 
..picuta. 

8.683 

ZlncuidiliiaaheeU 

..ploul,. 

46,1S1 

Bfo^MDate'  oi  'aoda .'  .'.'.V. 

;;S-: 

is 

Window loi)«!iuireteet, 

^-^li-n. PU.1.. 

m,«B 

^"%,w„ 

X:::::::::::::::: 

.gallon.. 

Flair  and  ^mp  yam.... 

.piculn.. 
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Menrhant  vatdt  entenA  at  and  dearedfrom  ISogo  for  foreigti 


Entered. 

a«ated. 

NltlOMUt]-. 

Hombei. 

Tonn^. 

Number.    TonHBge. 

„=.««. 

288 

Si 
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15 

11 

1 1          tm 
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88 

4 
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AZ 
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2 
21 

4^ 
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10 
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87 
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Merchant  rnvfU  entered  and  dtartd  coaMwite. 
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Ma-chant  vt$»eh  entered  and  cUared  comfimK— Coatinoed. 


Catered. 
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Number. 
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Number. 

TouMg^. 
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n.fiw 

16 
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EECAPITULATION. 

UERCHAKT  VES8XU  ENTZRED  AT  AKD  CLEARED  FROU  01000  K)R  FOREtQN  C0UNTHIX8. 
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^i      '^■- 

213  1      387,742 

28S 

4W..7W 

HEBCHANT  VESSELS  EXTEKED  AKD  CLEABED  COASTWISE. 


Sleunen 

«7« 

1.913,238 
8,313 

fiSO 

1,664,179 

i.oei 

2,140.769 
1,488 

1,092 

2097  S88 

332 

1,  MS,  661 

896 

1,883.134 

1.064 

2,142,287 

1,106 

a,m,8g7 

HiOGO  (Kobe),  Auguvt  U,  19W. 


Sauukl  8.  Lyon,  t'<mgid. 
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O&AXA  AND  HIOOO  TRASB  HT  1900. 

Of  aka  and  Hiogo  (Kobe),  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Osaka,  near  the  head 
of  the  Inlaitc!  Hea,  are  not  only  the  principal  cities  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict but  are  also  tiift  chief  cities  of  the  Empire.  Owinp  to  their  central 
position  they  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  commerciaTiinportance,  and 
now  rank  as  trade  centers  in  Japan. 

From  the  numerous  cansla  intersecting  Osaka  it  has  been  prettily 
termed  the  "Venice  of  the  East,"  the  sampans  (small  boata)  taking  the 

fondolas'  place.  It  is  also  the  admitted  manufacturing  center  of  the 
>mpire  and  has  a  population  of  1,000,000. 

Hiogo  (Kobe),  when  first  opened  to  foreign  trade,  in  1868,  was  a  small 
Tillage  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Osaka  Bay.  Its  boundaries  now 
extend  more  than  5  miles  from  east  to  west  and  2i  miles  from  north 
to  south.  At  present  the  population  amounts  to  237,000,  making  it 
the  fifth  city  of  the  Empire.  Kobe,  the  new  portion  of  Hiogo,  is  known 
as  the  model  settlement.  It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  and  fine  buildings 
after  the  style  of  Western  cities. 

According  to  the  i-ailroad  mileage,  Osaka  lies  30^  milea  to  the  north 
of  Kobe.  As  a  shipping  point  it  is  placed  at  great  disadvantage, 
owing  to  the  large  sand  oars  in  the  bay  preventing  the  entrance  of 
large  draft  vesseb.  This  has  necessitated  the  use  of  Kobe  for  receiv- 
ing and  shipping  cargoes. 

Osaka  has  a  custom-house,  which  is  in  chai^  of  the  Kobe  saperin- 
tendent  of  customs.  However,  of  the  exporte  and  imports  handled 
within  this  consular  district,  96  per  cent  pass  through  the  Kobe  customs, 
while  but  4  per  cent  pass  through  the  Osaka  customs. 

TRADE    FOR  THE   FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1900. 

The  aggregate  fore^  trade  of  Hiogo  (Kobe)  for  the  first  six  montlis 
of  1900  amounted  to  ^0,790,549,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of 
$43,452,059  and  exports  valued  at  *17,S38,490. 

The  appended  tables  are  based  upon  figures  taken  from  the  imperial 
customs  returns.  In  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  the  Japanese  yen 
has  been  valued  at  49.8  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  were  as  follows: 


18MI. 

.>«. 

t3S.241.W8 
lg.J(»,l»! 

•0,462,069 

17,S8S,«0 

T,tSl,  S7B 

!S,1U,!*9 

Thus  an  increase  of  65.9  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  imports  and  a 
decrease  of  7.3  per  cent  in  exports  as  compared  with  the  figures  of 
last  year. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  draw  a  rigid  conclusion  from  the  above  figures 
as  to  exports,  as  silk,  tea,  and  matting  will  be  found  to  entor  more 
largely  into  the  trade  of  the  six  months  ending  December  31  than  in 
the  six  months  ending  June  30. 
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British  India: 
Runnlon  Aila. 
l-hillpplne  lal: 
OTeatBrlUln 

France 

Germany 

BelBtum 

L'alted  scales 


»6, 827,077 

4,BM.17S 

GAS.  171 


2,880,4t» 
I.OM.aH 
H.8W,T01 


Principal  export*  of  Kobe,  January  to  Jam,  inclutive,  18S9  and  1900. 


AMclM. 

IBM. 

1900. 

Si 

1,342,043 

„ 

Frindpcd  import*  of  Kobe,  January  to  June, 


1899  and  1900. 


Artldea. 

IffiB. 

1900. 

127*.  BSS 

iM,oeo 

1M;3»4 

3eoN2« 

101  S7» 
18»,7I6 

20«;M5 
1,210,308 

13,011,810 
170,765 

1S3I3Z4 

»S 

87.468 

$90  722 

CoLlon: 

1 

TRADE   OF  THE   UNITBI)   STATES  WITH   KOBE. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1900,  compai-ed  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1899,  was 
iw  follows: 


Bicewof  imporU... 


Thus  an  increase  of  105J  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  imports,  and  of  8 
per  cent  in  exports,  over  those  of  last  year. 
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ImpoTttfrom  United  Slate»  into  Kobe  during  thefirettixnumihsofisg?,  1 998, 1S99,  and  1900. 
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!    and    tools  of 
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:,  and  platiiiiun 


ill^er.f. 


» tot  cl^niretUB . . 
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B24,932 
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73,906 


ids!  906 


■!;!2 
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n',Ai& 

1:iS 

iSi 

51.67B 

# 

sss 

26,374 


ExporUU>United  StaUi  firm  Kobe  during  the  firil  fix mmllu  of  1S97, 1398, 1899,  and  1900. 
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Bea^orte  and  reimportf. 
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The  tea  aeaeoo  for  the  cnn-ent  year  opened  about  the  7th  of  May, 
one  month  later  than  last  year.  Common  grades,  costing  from  {13.45 
to  $13.91,  were  mostly  taken  by  foreign  firms;  the  better  grades,  cost- 
ing from"fl5.94  to  tl6.4:3,  found  no  buyers. 

Last  year,  the  Bale  of  beet  and  medium,  as  well  as  common,  was  unsat- 
isfactory on  account  of  the  increase  of  duty  in  America,  and  also  on 
account  of  an  alleged  inferiority  in  quality.  In  view  of  this,  the  pro- 
ducers have  paid  more  attention  to  nursing  the  plant  this  year,  and,  as 
the  plantations  have  not  been  injured  by  frost,  tue  growth  of  leaves  is 
satisfactory. 

This  has  rendered  the  quality  of  tea,  both  in  glaze  and  color,  suitable 
for  export,  and  the  market  is  expected  to  be  much  better  this  year. 
In  consequence  of  the  advance  in  price  of  all  articles,  the  cost  of  pro-  - 
duction  has  lieen  laively  increased. 

The  business  in  Sbizuoka  prefecture,  a  noted  tea  district,  is  said  to 
be  very  active. 

Some  samples  of  standard  Japan  tea  have  been  lately  received  from 
New  York,  showing  the  quality  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  last  season — a 
difference  of  $1  value  per  picul. 

The  total  yield  of  rice  in  the  Empire  this  year  is  estimated  at 
43,300,000  ko\u  (^14, 768,000  bushels),  an  increase  of  9.1  per  cent  over 
that  for  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  12.1  per  cent  over  the  average. 


The  camphor  trees  in  Hiuga,  Tosa.  and  Kishu  are  exhausted,  and 
the  present  supply  coming  into  the  Kobe  market  is  chiefly  derived 
from  Kumamoto,  Kagoshima,  and  Formosa.  A  few  years  ago,  Kobe 
received  4,66(>,667  pounds  annually,  but  last  year  the  supply  wbh 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000  pounds.  The  exporters  of  Kobe  whose 
supplies  have  been  largely  drawn  from  Formosa  will  in  the  future 
have  to  get  them  from  the  mainland.  The  Formosa  camphor  oil  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  sole  agent,  who  purchased  the  monopoly  at  $21. 35 

?3r  picul  (133i  pounds),  ming  half  the  price  of  the  crude  article, 
he  quantity  specified  in  the  contract  is  between  4,000,000  and  7,000,000 
pounds. 

The  ii'ormosan  authorities  have  made  investigation  with  regard  to 
the  production  and  demand  for  this  commodity  uroughout  the  world. 
The  total  supply  was  placed  at  8,060,000  pounds  on  an  aven^  year 
for  five  years  from  1893  to  1897.  They  have  decided  to  maintain  the 
price  and  make  5,833,333  pounds  the  standard  of  production. 
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The  demand  for  psrsffin  wax  is  principallj  for  the  maDtifacture  of 
safety  matches,  the  greater  part  ot  which  is  exported  to  China  and 
India.  Importations  here  have  been  made  up  ahiiost  entirely  of  Amer- 
ican and  Scotch  wax.  The  former,  however,  controls  the  market,  being 
well  liked  by  consumers  on  account  of  its  suitability  for  the  trade  and 
lower  price.  Id  spite  of  an  advancing  market  and  higher  prices,  which 
have  been  full^  maintained,  the  demand  has  shown  some  increase  over 
last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures:  In  1899,  the  impor- 
tation of  American  wax  amounted  to  2,015,094  pounds  and  Scotch  wax 
to  103,092  pounds,  while  in  1900  American  wax  woonnt«d  to  2,398,483 
and  Scotch  wax  to  247,157  pounds. 

The  famine  in  India  and  the  threatening  outlook  in  China  will,  it  is 
expected,  have  a  retarding  effect  on  the  enle  of  this  article. 


In  1899,  the  year  opened  with  a  stock  of  778,056  cases  of  kerosene  oil, 

but  this  gradually  decreased  to  585,652  cases,  the  quantity  held  on  the 

-  30th  of  June,  while  in  1900  the  etock  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

was  only  266,833  cases,  which  increased  to  640,222  cases  by  the  end  of 

the  haljf  year. 

1899  prices  were  gradually  increased  by  about  74  cents  a  case  during 
the  period  under  review,  but  by  the  berinning  of  1900  prices  had 
advanced  a  further  35  cents,  owing  to  shortness  of  supplies  and  a 
general  advance  in  prices  throughout  the  world.  This  advance  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  February,  after  which  supplies  from  Echigo 
began  to  make  themselves  appreciated,  the  current  Digh  prices  having 
given  a  very  decided  impetus  to  oil  working  in  Japan.  This  caused 
prices  to  gradually  recede. 

Consumption  of  kei'osene  continues  to  increase,  but  demand  for 
imported  oil  shows  a  falling  off,  about  40,000  cases  less  having  been 
deUvered  from  Kobe  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  But  this  apparent  shortage  has 
been  more  than  covered  by  the  arrival  and  delivery  of  202,000  cases  in 
Kobe  and  Osaka. 


smi,  SAiLo. 


The  attention  of  the  United  States  steel-rail  producers  is  again  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  good  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  this  article  in 
Japan,  provided  they  are  prepared  to  produce  the  rails  by  the  specifi- 
cations required  oji  the  various  tracks,  which  have  originally  been  fur- 
nished with  English  i-ails.  The  punrhases  of  rails  for  this  market  are 
frequently  for  small  quantities— say  from  1  to  5  miles — and  orders 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  placed  in  America  have  been  given 
to  English  makers  because  they  had  the  forms  and  could  roll  small 
quantities  under  the  prices  quoted  by  the  United  States  rolling  mills. 

These  remarks  apply  more  to  light  rails  of  say  20  to  40  pounds  per 
yard  than  to  the  50  to  60  pound  rails,  which  the  United  States  mills 
nave  for  some  time  been  able  to  supply  at  advantageous  figures. 

During  the  six  months  under  review,  rails  have  been  imported  at  this 
port  from  America  to  the  value  of  $128,658.  For  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  the  amount  was  $101,879. 
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Locoxorma. 

The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  AmericaD  locomotives  continues  good. 
In  some  quarters,  however,  the  preference  stUl  holds  for  English  or 
Continental  makes,  which  is  largely  due  to  their  being  first  introduced 
here, 

The  American  locomotive  manufacturers,  in  order  to  still  further 
increase  their  salee,  must  give  close  attention  to  every  detail  and  be 
absolutely  certain  tiiat  everr  locomotive  is  perfect  before  being  sent 
out.  This  is  important.  They  should  also  continue  to  be  able  to  give 
prompt  delivery,  quote  close  prices,  and  not  hesitate  to  moke  locomo- 
tives in  exact  accordance  with  Japanese  specifications,  even  though 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  makers'  ideas. 

During  the  six  months  under  review,  there  has  been  imported  at  this 
port  from  America  locomotives  and  parts  thereof  to  the  value  of 
f90,722.     For  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  amount  was 


The  leaf-tobacco  monopoly  Jaw  in  Japan  is  to  be  strictly  enforced 
this  year,  and  the  cultivators  in  the  various  districts  have  been  so 
informed.  The  (juantity  of  the  leaf  to  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment this  year  will  not  oe,  it  is  estimated,  less  than  that  received  last 
year.  The  leaf  tobacco  purchased  by  the  monopoly  office  throughout 
the  Empire  last  year  amounted  to  about  123,221,800  pounds. 

Owing  to  the  announcement  that  the  authorities  are  about  to  mise 
the  price  of  the  leaf,  the  tobacco  market  displays  great  activity. 


The  Chinese  disturbance  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  yarn  markets.  The  spinning  companies  are  in  g^eat  diffi- 
culties, while  almost  every  dealer  in  raw  cotton  and  yam  la  said  to 
have  been  more  or  less  affected. 

The  stocks  of  cotton  and  Japanese  yam  in  Osaka  and  Kobe  on  the 
3d  of  Jane,  thb  year,  were  as  follows: 

Ameiican 38,204 

Indian 37,674 

Chineee 34,572 

Other  CDiiutrtes 19,562 

Total .* 129,972 


JapanuK 41,660 

Advices  from  Yokohama  state  that  there  were  500  bales  of  middling 
cotton  purchased  at  $10.71  per  picul  (133i  pounds)  for  reexporting  to 
Liverpool  in  June  last — the  market  there  being  better  than  at  Yoko- 
hama or  Kobe. 

A  similar  project  was  entertained  by  both  foreigners  and  natives  at 
Kobe,  and  reports  are  current  that  they  have  completed  negotiations 
with  the  steamship  companies   for  freight.     The  following  exhibit 
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^ves  the  values  of  raw  cotton  imported  from  the  different  couatries 
into  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  with  increese  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year: 


From- 

ISOO. 

Increme 
orecisn. 

US.  STB 

».9g,W7 

»;i»7 

21,398,  S22 

S,SU,G12 

The  average  yield  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  whole  of  India  is  said 
to  be  3,300.000  bales,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  of  the  coming 
season  will  be  reduced  by  about  1,000,000  bales. 

As  India  supplies  a  large  percentage  of  cotton  to  this  market,  in 
view  of  the  reduced  crop  of  Indian  cotton  there  should  be  a  good 
demand  here  this  coming  season  for  low  grades  of  American  cotton, 
at  better  prices  than  heretofore.  About  2,000  bales  of  next  season 
American  middling  have  been  settled,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.45  to 
$12.70  per  picul  (133^-  pounds)  for  October  and  November  delivery. 


There  is  considerable  waste  cotton  picked  up  in  the  customs  com- 
pound and  on  the  pier  company's  premises  at  Kobe,  which  comes 
from  the  raw  cotton  imported  from  America,  India,  and  China.  This 
is  due  to  the  t^des  becoming  damaged  in  the  course  of  transportation 
and  landing. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  year,  some  $5,000  worth  of  cotton  thus 
goes  to  waste. 


The  raw  cotton  supplied  by  the  Unit«d  States  to  Japan  in  1890  was 
841,000  pounds,  and  in  1899  it  was  91,367,000  pounds,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  d<),526,000  pounds  in  niue  years.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  taking  advantage  of  the  machinery  which  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  high  degree  of  development  in  England  and 
America.  The  total  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  shows  an 
extraordinary  increase.  In  1895,  it  amounted  to  190,000,000  pounds; 
in  1898  it  ha^  increased  to  830,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  73  per 
cent  in  three  years,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  used  by  the  manu- 
fa^^tories  of  Osaka. 


The  production  of  iron  in  Japan,  though  as  yet  very  small,  con- 
tinues to  increase  a  little  every  year.  The  importation  of  iron  also 
continues  to  increase,  though  fast  year  a  heat^  falling  off  was 
observed,  due  to  the  depression  in  the  manufacturing  trade. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Osaka  and  Kobe  Trade 
Review,  dated  May  31,  1900: 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Qnnparimn  of  pricet  of  mdaU,  eU.,  beheeen  tht  United  SUiia  and  GnaX  SrUain. 


Articles. 

Dnlt«d 

area 
BriUL 

■L 

"■S 
11 

1.70 
8.78 

1 

gpfi«^..'.v.v.v.-.v.v.v. 

pel  lOO  pounds. . 

i 

«l 

In  the  Utter  part  of  June,  Ja[wnese  flour  was  reported  as  going  down 
steadily.  The  market  for  American  flour  was  dull  and  depressed.  The 
etock  18  reported  aa  being  very  large,  with  prices  of  a  downward  tend- 
ency, that  m  Kobe  bein^  larger  than  ever  before  known.  Merchants 
are  experiencing  much  difficiuty  in  negotiating  sales,  though  they  quote 
lower  prices  than  heretofore. 

The  following  are  the  prices  quoted  per  barrel:  Gold  Drop,  $3.64; 
Rose  Bud,  *3.54;  Golden  Gate,  $i.38;  Lion,  S3.T8;  Crown,  $4.18; 
Pagoda,  {3.69:  Bear,  $8.59;  and  choice,  $3.54. 

Australian  flour  is  now  being  im^rted  and  is  considered  of  good 
quality,  but  dear  in  comparison  with  American  and  Japanese  floui-, 
which  will  doubtless  prevent  large  sales.  The  analysis  of  Australian 
flour  shows  a  greater  amount  of  starchy  suljstance  than  either  American 
or  Japanese.  Percentage  as  follows:  Australian,  77.6  per  cent;  Jap- 
anese, 61.1  per  cent,  and  American,  59.6  per  cent. 


While  this  article  is  in  demand,  the  business  is  curtailed  owing  to 
the  small  supply  offered  and  the  high  prices  asked. 


There  is  a  great  dearth  of  printing  paper  in  the  Osaka  market,  as 
the  importation  from  America  has  been  practically  stopped  since  last 
December.  German  paper,  although  arriving  in  large  quantities,  has 
proved  insufficient  to  supply  the  market,  and  this  has  led  to  a  largely 
mcreased  demand  for  Australian  paper,  the  importation  of  which  began 
the  j^ear  before  Ust.  Some  delay  has  been  experienced  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  and  in  Australia. 
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8HIPPINO. 


The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Kobe 
for  the  period  uoder  review: 

Merduntl  vateU  entered  and  deared,  January  I  to  Jwm  30,  1900. 


FUg. 

EDtered. 

Cle«rwl 

Number, 

ToiUMge. 

Nninber. 

Toniiwc. 

10 

4W,«ie 

S.S 

41,618 
.       4,6S0 

286 

J 

i 

!S,142 

llsao 

sa 

1,446,  SIS 

6M 

H*lLn.«T««U. 

5 

14.  IM 

6,KJ 
11,342 
1.467 

i 

17 

aSTS 

W 

25.  aa 

Through  freight  from  Japan  to  all  central  poiDts  in  the  United 
States  ruled  higner  for  the  first  six  months  of  tnis  year  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year  by  $2  per  ton  meaaurenipnt  for  general  mer- 
chandisCj  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  tea,  and  about  one-half  cent 
for  matting — the  advance  being  established  by  a  conference  of  steam- 
ship and  railroad  agents  held  early  this  year  in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  shippers,  of  course,  this  has  made  no  special  oi'  materiat  dif- 
ference, the  receiver,  and  hence  the  consumer,  being  the  ones  to  feel 
it.  These  rates  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  year,  say  for  gen- 
eral merchandise  $10  per  ton  measurement,  H  cents  per  pound  for  tea, 
and  li  cents  per  pound  for  matting.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
rates  given  for  tea  and  matting  are  for  quantities  not  less  than  carload 
lots.    For  less  than  carload  lots,  rates  are  higher  by  15  per  cent. 

SHIPBUILDINO. 

Kobe. — The  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Yard  on  the  25th  of  Juoe 
launched  s  steamer  built  of  steel  and  measuring  270  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  in  width,  and  27i  feet  in  depth. 

The  draft  when  loaded  is  9  feet,  and  her  displacement  tonnage  2,300. 
She  is  fitted  with  triple  compound  engines  with  two  double-ended 
boilers  of  180  horse  power,  and  her  registered  speed  ia  12  knots. 

This  company  has  also  another  steamer  under  construction  which 
will  be  launched  the  latter  part  of  September,  this  year.  It  is  of  steel, 
with  triple  compound  engines  of  2,000  horsepower.  The  length  at 
beam  is  245  feet  and  width  34  feet.  It  ia  to  draw  16  feet  of  water 
when  loaded  and  has  a  displacement  of  2,700  tons.  There  are  two 
boilers  on  the  double-endea  system  with  a  pressure  of  180  pounds. 
The  estimated  speed  is  12^  knots.  ,  n    ,,    Ciootjic 
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The  preliminBiy  work  io  coonection  with  the  construction  of  the 
new  shipbuilding  yard  at  Wada  (Kobe)  for  the  firm  of  Mitsu  Bishi  has 
coinmenced. 

Osaka. — ^The  Fuji  N^ata  Shipbuilding  Yard  haa  ktelj;  built  a 
steamer  of  steel  measuring  186  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,120  gross  and  speed  of  13$  knots.  Another  steamer  of  200 
tons  and  a  dredger  for  the  Osaka  Harbor  "Works  are  now  being  built 
at  the  same  yard. 

IRON   FOTTNDBT  AT  KOBE. 

The  raib  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  Government  railway 
now  in  prepress  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  imported  from  abroad. 
The  Government  iron  foundry  will  be  able  to  supply  a  portion  of  the 
rails  for  this  year^  and  though  all  rails  made  in  Japan  are  20  per  cent 
dearer  than  those  imported,  it  is  believed  that  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  it  will  be  an  advant^;e  to  use  them,  as  the  money  in  payment  will 
then  not  leave  the  treasury. 

EOBB  WATEBVOBES. 

On  the  25th  of  March  lost,  the  reservoirs  of  the  Kobe  waterworks 
were  thrown  open  to  public  inspection.  There  are  two  reservoirs,  one 
sufficient  to  supply  20,000  persons;  the  other,  235,000.  The  linear 
length  of  the  mam  pipes  is  about  101  miles,  the  pipes  varving  from  4 
incnes  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurements,  while  tnere  are 
over  877  check  valves  and  930  fire  hydrants  connected. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  {1,645,000.  The  chief 
source  of  supply  is  the  water  that  comes  down  the  gorge  known  as 
the  Waterfall  valley,  much  of  this  water  having  its  nse  in  springs  at 
an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  cultivated  area;  thus 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  city. 

SPDTNINO  INDUSTBr  AT  KOBE. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  spinning  industry  in  Osaka  have  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  through  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  deter- 
mine the  future  market  tor  purchasing  machinery.  Heretofore, 
England  has  supplied  Osaka,  but  now  it  appears  that  the  mill  owners 
wish  to  make  comparisons  with  other  countries.  They  claim  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  American  and 
European  machinery.  They  further  state  that  cotton  yam  manufac- 
turedTin  America  differs  from  that  of  Japan,  as  the  American  yarn 
is  spun  entirely  from  American  cotton,  while  the  Japanese  is  of  a 
mixture  of  American,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  cottons. 

The  question  that  arises  is,  whether  it  would  prove  advantageous  to 
adopt  the  high-priced  American  machinery  to  manufacture  low-grade 
yarn.  To  purcnase  it  would  mean  to  dispense  with  1,350,000  spindles 
now  in  use,  necessitating  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  money. 

This  is  a  trade  well  worth  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers, 
it  being  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  this  question  were  properly  taken  up  and  sufficient 
inducements  offered,  a  good  portion  of  this  business  could  be  obtained. 
Expert  mechanics  should  be  sent  to  this  country  to  demonstrate  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  American  machinery  over  European,  and 
prices  cut  sufficiently  to  come  within  reach  of  wie  manufacturers  herei 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 65 
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THE  ORIENTAL   BALTPETEB  C0HFA14T. 

Preparations  for  the  eetablishment  of  the  Oriental  Saltpeter  Company 
are  reported  to  have  been  completed.  A  branch  office  is  to  be  opened 
at  Osaka.  It  is  arranged  that  one-half  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
company  will  be  taken  by  foreigners  and  the  other  half  by  J&panese. 

OSAKA  COHHEBCUI,  HUSBITH. 

The  Osaka  Commercial  Museum  has  been  granted  a  State  subsidy  of 
$4,980  from  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  institution. 
Two  additional  clerks  and  two  experts  have  been  eng^ed,  who  will  act 
as  interpreters  and  translate  foreign  books  and  communications  for 
merchants  and  manofacturers.  Foreign  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  also  be  purchased,  and  a  connection  will  oe  established  with  the 
Kobe  customs-house  and  the  specie  bank,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness transactions. 

08AEA  INDDSTBIEB. 

Waierwor&B. — ^The  Osaka  city  office  is  in  need  of  some  5,000  tons 
of  iron  piping,  for  extending  the  waterworks  inte  the  suburbs  which 
were  latmy  incoiporated  into  tne  city.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  order 
the  pipes  from  the  Osaka  military  arsenal,  and  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  tne  price.  It  was  found,  however,  that  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  iron  of  late,  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  for  the  sum 
voted  by  the  municipal  assembly.  About  1,499  tons  of  the  piping  are 
required  this  year,  and  as  it  would  take  ten  months  to  get  them  from 
abroad,  the  progress  of  the  work  is  likely  to  be  affected! 

Iron  Works. — In  February  last,  the  Osaka  iron  works  comt^eted 
four  steel  steam  hopper  barges  which  they  bad  designed  and  con- 
structed. They  are  for  the  Osaka  harbor  works  and  can  carry  650 
tons.  A  steel  cargo  and  passenger  steamer  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, also  a  bucket  dredger  built  to  order  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, while  there  are  many  engines,  boilers,  and  a  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  work  on  hand.  There  is  also  under  course  of  construc- 
tion a  steel  tugboat  of  500  horsepower,  and  the  firm  has  just  secured 
a  contract  to  Iiuild  a  1,500-ton  passenger  and  mail  steamer,  to  be  of 
high  speed.  An  order  has  been  obtained  from  the  Osaka  waterworks 
for  15,000  iron  pipes  ranging  from  34-  to  12  inches  in  size.  The  cost  of 
the  pipes  is  $79,680,  ana  they  are  to  bo  finished  in  February  next. 
Hitherto,  attempts  at  manufacturing  iron  pipes  in  Japan  have  not 
been  successful,  but  those  made  at  Osaka  are  said  to  be  good. 

I  understand  that  if  this  first  order  proves  satisfactory,  a  second 
order  for  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons  of  pipes  is  to  be  given  this 
firm. 

Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  future 
before  the  Osaka  iron  works. 

Cotton,  spinn/ng. — The  Osaka  Cotton  Spinning  Company  is  to  erect 
500  looms  for  the  weaving  of  calico  in  the  principal  factory  and  300  in 
the  branch  factory  at  Kujo,  a  suburb  of  Osaka.  The  president  of  the 
company  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  have  recently  visited 
the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  machinety  and  to  inspect 
the  methods  of  weaving  and  spinnmg. 

Operations  are  to  be  conomenced  uiis  year,  ^-^  i  ^ 
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Mechanical  power. — ^The  f&ctoriea  in  Osaka  using  electric  motors  or 
oil  engines  to  drive  machinery  have  increased  considerably  of  late. 
The  factories  in  which  electric  motors  are  fitted  numbered  91  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  50  over  the  preceding  year.  Factories 
fitted  with  oil  engines  numbered  103  at  the  end  of  last  year,  against  61 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

Etpositum. — The  Fifth  National  Industrial  Exposition  will  be  held 
at  Osaka  from  March  1  to  September  30,  1903,  The  ground  selected 
for  the  exposition  comprises  about  400,000  square  yards. 

NEW  PUBLIC  BUH-DINGS  AT  KOBE. 

The  Kobe  revenue  administration  bureau  building  was'  formally 
opened  on  the  29th  of  June  last.  It  covers  an  area  of  484:  square 
yards,  and  is  built  of  red  brick  with  lofty  and  commodious  rooms. 

An  appropriation  of  $162,394  for  reconstructing  tiie  judicial  courts 
at  Kobe  has  Deen  passed  byttie  Diet.  The  newbrnldings  are  expected 
to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

Work  on  the  Kobe  Kencho  is  now  well  under  way  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1902.  The  building  covers  an  area  of  nearly  two-thirds  of 
an  sere,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  slate  roof.  It  has  two 
stories  and  a  basement.  The  first  story  is  to  be  used  as  offices  for  the 
different  bureaus.  The  second  fioor  contains  the  governor's  office, 
foreign  office,  central  police  office,  and  an  assembly  hall.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  ¥160,852. 

On  the  10th  of  June  of  this  year,  the  new  buildings  of  the  Kobe 
Commercial  School  were  opened.  These  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
two-thirds  of  an  acre. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  lately  in  the  architecture  of  Kobe, 
more  especially  in  the  mercantile  buildings.  A  notable  addition  to 
these  is  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Bank  building,  recently  completed,  which 
is  the  finest  structure  in  Kobe.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
has  in  course  of  construction  a  handsome  buildingon  the  Bund  (sea 
front),  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  largest 
Japanese  steamship  company  in  the  Empire,  is  considering  plans  for  a 
palatial  building, 

RraOEKPEST   INSPECTION   REGULATIONS. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  inspection  of  rinderpest,  adopted  by 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  department,  went  into  effect  on  the  Ist 
of  March  this  year.  They  provide  that  cows,  oxen,  and  sheep  bides 
and  bones  or  other  jF^rts  likely  to  spread  rinderpest,  imported  from 
Chinese,  Korean,  or  Siberian  ports,  shall  not  be  landed  before  they  have 
been  medically  inspected  at  Kobe  or  N^fasaki. 

INSURANCE    AMONG   SPINNING   COBfPANIEB. 

A  proposal  was  recently  made  among  the  spinning  companies  of 
Osaka  for  a  joint  system  of  insurance.  ?rhe  fire  insurance  premiums 
they  now  pay  amount  to  between  $124,500  and  $149,400  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  a  fire  occurs  among  the  mills  only  once  m  two 
years,  the  companies  will  be  benefited  by  the  joint  system  of  insur- 
ance; but  as  the  invested  premiums  will  form  a  comparatively  small 
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fund  for  the  first  few  years,  it  ia  proposed  to  make  the  change  gradu- 
ally, continuing  the  insurance  with  the  regular  companies  until  the 
funds  of  the  association  have  accumulated  to  a  respecteble  figure. 

Should  the  new  system  be  adopted,  Japanese  insaraace  companies 
will  lose  a  fairly  lucrative  business. 

EXPOET  OB"  JAPANE8B  LABOE. 

The  number  of  emigratioo  companies  is  increasing.  Up  to  May  of 
this  year,  twelve  applications  had  been  filed,  and  of  these  eight  have 
received  charters.  It  is  claimed  that  in  consequence  of  the  large  export 
of  laborers,  orders  can  not  be  executed  in  the  interior.  Private  instruc- 
tions are 'said  to  have  been  received  by  the  governors  of  tii&  various 
cities  and  prefectures  not  to  issue  more  than  ten  passports  a  month  in 
each  city  and  prefecture  to  laborers  proceeding  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  more  than  five  to  each  chartered  emigration  company  and  to 
laborers  leaving  without  assistance  for  Canada. 

TBUSrrS  IN.  OSAKA. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Osaka  dealers  in  umbrella  clotli  formed  a  trust, 
which  has  proven  so  successful  that  dealers  in  all  other  merchandise 
wish  to  follow  their  example. 

A  muslin  trust  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  the  operators  being 
seven  Osaka  merchants  and  one  Yokohama  man.  The  profit  in  the 
business  is  said  to  have  been  largely  increased.  Negotiations  were 
opened  in  March  to  combine  this  trust  with  the  Tokyo  muatin  trust, 
and  in  future,  sales  in  the  interior  will  be  controlled  by  them. 

TAXATION. 

The  taxes  affecting  trade  in  Japan  are  as  follows:  A  businees  tax, 
based  on  value  of  merchandise  sold;  a  national  business  tax  on  rental 
value  of  buildings  for  imports;  a  tax  of  1  yen  (49,8  cents)  per  annum 
on  each  employee;  a  prefectural  tax  and  a  city  tax,  calculated  on  a 
similar  baais  as  the  above-mentioned  tax;  and  an  income  tax  on  net 
profits  of  business;  to  which  is  added  an  additional  city  tax  on  the 
national  income  tax.  The  city  and  prefectural  taxes  vary  in  different 
districts.  Salaries  of  300  yen  ($149.40)  or  over  are  taxable.  There  is 
also  a  re^stration  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  transfers  of  lands  or  buildings. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  stamp  dutira  and  varioua  local  taxes. 
Neither  servants  nor  laborers  are  taxed. 

mOHT  OF   FOBEICtNEUB  TO  HOLD  LAND. 

The  various  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  Empire  of  Japan 
in  May  last  passed  a  resolution  that  foreigners  should  bo  granted  the 
right  of  owning  land  (of  which  they  were  aeprived,  not  by  recent  leg- 
isration,  but  by  an  imperial  ordinance  iasuea  some  thirty  years  since, 
when  the  conditions  were  different  from  those  of  the  pi'esent  time). 
Soonafterpassingtbis  resolution  a  deputation  from  the  joint  chambers 
of  commerce  waited  upon  the  mtnistei's  of  state,  and  the  premier,  deal- 
ingwitb  the  matter  in  question,  stated  that  he  believed  the  time  would 
come  sooner  or  later  when  land-owning  rights  would  be  granted  to 
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f  oreignei'a,  but  Uie  questioD  was  of  a  too  iraportaDt  nature  to  he  decided 
hastily.  The  chambers  of  commerce  are  composed  of  business  men, 
who  point  out  that  the  withholdibg  of  these  rights  from  foreigners  is 
injunoua  to  tradeand  commerce,  preventing  the  influx  of  foreign  capital 
which  is  required  to  develop  the  country's  industries  and  communica- 
tions. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  opposes  the  measure,  not  because 
such  I'ighte  are  against  national  interest  or  national  feeling,  but  because 
the  concession  should  not  be  made  without  contpensstion. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  rights 
will  be  granted  foreigners. 

OIBL8  AS   EMPLOYEES. 

The  minister  of  communications  has  issned  regulations  for  engaging 
and  training  girls  as  telegraph  clerks.  They  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  also  in  savings-bank  offices  throughout 
Japan. 

EUuetrrBio  tramway. 

Preparations  for  the  construction  of  the  line  of  the  Hanshin  electric 
tramway  between  Kobe  and  Osaka  are  now  in  pr<^res3.  The  princi- 
pal work  on  the  line  is  said  to  be  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges,  the 
one  to  be  built  on  the  Yodo  River  measuring  over  3,000  feet  in  length. 

It  will  require  some  ten  or  twelve  bridges  in  all,  and  over  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  line  will  be  expended  on  them.  The  coat  is 
estimated  at  81,494,000. 

FORBIOK  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Heretofore,  only  Japenese  publishers  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
supplying  samples  of  text-hooks  to  the  educational  department,  butan 
amendment  to  the  regulations  having  been  made  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  approval  ofschool  text-books,  foreigners  are  also  allowed  to 
compete.  It  was  expected  that  many  applications  would  come  from 
foreigners,  but  as  yet  none  tiave  been  received.  It  is  believed  that 
the  amendments  to  the  regulations  are  not  known,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  when  foreign  publishers  begin  to  apply  for  the  approve  of  their 
publications  for  use  in  schools,  many  good  text-books  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  may  be  obtained. 

DECKEASE   IN   BAILWAY   FREIOHT   TRAFFIC. 

On  the  authority  of  the  railway  working  bureau,  the  frek;ht  traffic 
on  the  Tokaido  line  (Government  road  Between  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
Osaka,  and  Kobe)  has  shown  a  marked  decrease  since  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  loans  was  raised  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  amount  of  the  decrease  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  are  hesitating 
to  purchase  materials  and  stocks  in  view  of  future  financial  conditions. 

SLEEPmO   CABS. 

An  innovation  in  this  country  is  the  use  of  the  sleeping  cai-,  whic^ 
was  introdufi«d  on  the  Sanyo  Itailway  in  March  last.    Theline  extends 
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from  Osaka  to  Mitajii'i.  Xa  on  European  railways,  the  car  is  used  as 
a  drawing-room  car  in  the  daytime,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  sliding  panels  it  can  be  turned  into  a  sleeping  car  at  night  The 
whole  car  is  50  feet  lone,  7  feet  10  inches  vt'iae,  aod  11  feet  10  inches 
high,  calcukting  from  the  rails  to  the  roof  of  the  car. 

ARTICLE    18,  COHHERCUL  CODE   OF  JAPAN. 

Where  no  commercial  company  exists,  the  trade  name  must  not  con- 
tain any  woixi  indicating  the  existence  of  a  commercial  company.  Tiiis 
applies  when  a  person  takes  over  the  business  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany. A  person  who  acts  in  coatraveation  of  this  provision  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  12.50  to  ¥25. 

PBORIBriED   MAIL  HATTEB. 

A  notification  has  been  issued  by  the  communications  department, 
specifying  certain  articles  the  transmission  of  which  by  post  to  various 
countries  is  prohibit«d.  Lottery  tickets  or  other  printed  matter  con- 
cerning lotteries  can  not  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  or  packages  of 
tea  weighing  over  1  ounce,  except  those  sent  on  the  unaerstauding 
that  the  import  duty  will  be  paid  in  America. 

BICTCLBS   ra  POST   AND  TELEGRAPH    BERTIOE. 

BicTcles  have  been  introduced  for  postmen  and  messengers.  In 
March  last,  the  post  and  telegraph  authorities  of  both  Kobe  and  Osaka 
called  for  tenders  for  a  certain  number  of  bicycles — the  makes  specified 
being  the  Columbia  and  Rambler.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
Japanese  merchant,  but  at  what  price  is  not  known. 

OPENING   OF  A   NEW   PORT. 

An  imperial  ordinance  has  been  issued  creating  the  new  port  Itozaki, 
taking  effect  from  June  1,  this  year.  Itozaki  is  in  Bingo,  the  largest 
matting-producing  province  in  Japan,  within  this  consular  district, 
about  143  miles  from  Hiogo  (Kobe),  and  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast 
of  tiie  Inland  Sea  at  which  the  ^nyo  Railway  has  a  station.  For- 
merly, the  place  was  only  a  small  fishing  hamlet  called  Nagai-ura. 
The  port  forms  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels,  and,  combined  with 
this  advantage,  the  hills  in  the  rear  send  down  many  streams  of  excel- 
lent water.  Coal  from  Kyushu,  Aki  and  lyo  provinces  and  fresh 
manure  from  Hokkaido  are  landed  there  and  carried  by  rail  to  Osaka, 
Kioto,  and  thereabouts. 

ITie  value  of  goods  landed  every  year  averages  $888,950,  and  that  of 
goods  shipped  there  $901,380.  The  population  of  the  town  is  16,000, 
with  3,500  houses. 

NEW   AMRNDHENTS  TO   HABBOK   KEGULATIOHS. 

The  limits  of  the  harbor  of  Kobe  are  to  be  the  area  within  a  line 
drawn  due  .-^outh  from  the  eastern  point  of  Waki-no-hama  and  a  line 
drawn  northeast  from  Wada  Point. 

The  harbor  limits  of  Itozaki  are  to  be  the  area  within  a  line  drawn 
from  Itozaki  to  the  top  of  Kairo  Hill. 

l^iase  amendments  took  effect  from  the  Ist  of  June>  ^^|99nQ  Ip 
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FIHANOIAL. 


This  year  a  more  conservative  plan  has  been  pursued,  and  the  ware- 
houties  are  not  congested  with  goods,  aa  was  the  case  in  1898.  Of 
eoui-fie,  this  indicates  that  trade  in  general  is  being  conducted  on  a 
sounder  basis,  but  it  also  suggests  that  stocks  are  low  and  that  as  soon 
as  a  demand  springs  up,  larger  imports  will  be  necessary,  thus  putting 
the  balance  of  trade  still  further  against  Japan.  Goods  are  now  more 
than  double  the  price  they  were  thirteen  years  ago,  and  this  continued 
rise  in  prices  naturally  discourages  export,  especially  of  goods  which 
found  a  market  for  cheapness  rather  than  quality. 

The  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  Japan  haa  continued  to  decrease 
since  January  this  year.  The  reserve,  which  stood  at  $50,374,820  in 
January,  has  since  been  reduced  to  $37,418,060.  The  amount  of  the 
convertible  notes  issued  shows  a  tendency  to  an  invei-se  proportion. 
The  total  amount  of  convertible  notes  in  circulation,  which  stood  in 
February  at  about  2.1  times  that  of  the  gold  reserve,  grew  to  2.4  times 
in  April  and  May  and  2.7  times  in  June.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  exodus  of  gold  will  be  accelerated  by  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  purchased  about  all  the  Mexican 
dollars  in  Kobe  and  Osaka  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  Uiem  to 
Shanghai,  where  the  demand  is  large  and  the  rate  of  exchange  high. 

FOREIGN   CAPITAL. 

Japan's  treaties  run  for  twelve  years,  of  which  one  has  already 
expired.  For  that  time,  she  has  contracted  to  admit  cei-tain  imports  at 
certain  fixed  rates  of  duty,  and  it  can  be  scarcely  expected  that  other* 
countries  will  consent  to  reopen  negotiations  on  tnis  matter.  The 
agitation  is  likely  to  be  fruitless,  ana  even  were  it  otherwise,  a  high 
tariff  in  the  present  undeveloped  condition  of  Japanese  industries 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  country.  What  Japan  needs 
most  is  foreign  capital,  and  none  of  the  schemes  for  attracting  it  have 
been  successful,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  security  offered.  Until 
the  Japanese  are  placed  in  the  way  of  offering  land  security,  foreign 
capital  will  not  be  available  to  ease  the  financial  situation. 

SANITARr   CONDITION  OF  KOBE. 


Considering  the  large  increase  to  the  city  of  Kobe,  both  as  regards 
its  number  of  houses  and  ita  population,  the  health  of  the  place  should 
be  considered  highly  satisfactoiy,  as  should  likewise  the  promptitude 
with  which  all  infectious  and  cont^ious  cases  of  disease  are  removed 
and  isolated  in  their  proper  hospital. 

The  Japanese  medical  profession  deserve  praise  for  their  treatment 
during  this  year,  as  the  following  returns  show  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality to  be  decidedly  decreased  for  the  first  six  months  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year: 
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Up  to  June  30  of  this  year,  no  case  of  plague  bad  been  reported  in 
Kom.  This  disease  having  broken  out  in  Kobe  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  the  authorities  imrawliately  took  vigorous  action  to  thoi-oughly 
cleanse  the  city,  the  contents  of  the  houses  being  1/irned  out  into  the 
street  and  the  interiors  cleaned,  all  drains  flushed  and  disinfected  with 
carbolic  acid,  the  capture  of  all  rats  possible  insisted  upon,  and  a  house- 
to-house  visitation  made  by  medical  men.  These  measures  led  to  the 
city  being  in  a  better  state  of  saaitatioD  than  for  many  years  past. 
Hdktbe  Sharp, 
Ttce-  Ocm^ul  in  Charge. 

Hiodo  (Kobe),  Octoher  «7, 1900. 


NAGASAKI. 

I  give  below  statistical  report  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  of 
navigation,  in  the  Nagasaki,  consular  district  for  the  year  ended 
December  81,  1899. 

Ohakles  B.  Hasrib,  Oonmil. 

Naoasaki,  Septemhcr  l,i,  1900. 
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DetaUtd  itaiement  of  foreign  imporln  into  Naffa»aki — Continued. 
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Detailed  tialeniera  of/oreign  imparU  into  Nagataki—Coo^axieA. 
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ASIA:  JAPAN.  1037 

DelaiUd  MatemttU  offuraga,  imporU  into  Xagatoki — ('-ontinuwl. 
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1038  COMMEBCIAL  BELATIOHe — ANNUAL  EEPOBTS. 

Import»inU>  NagoKtki  conmilar  dittriet  at  other porU than  NagatatL 
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A8U:   JAPAN.  1089 

o  Nagataki  oonndar  diMxiet  at  dher  portt  than  NagataiA — Contumed. 
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1040  COMMEBCIAL  BELATIONB — ANNUAL  BEP0ET8. 

ImpoiU  xnbt  Nagataki  cmrndar  dutriel  at  other  portt  than  Nagiuati — ContJnned. 
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ASIA:   JAPAN.  1041 

Imporu  inlo  Nagataki  oontular  dittrict  at  other  part*  than  NagatoM — Continued. 
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1042  OOMHBEOIAL  EBLATIOira — ^ANMTUAIi  BWP0BT8. 

JmporU  into  NagruaHJrom  the  Vmted  State) — Contimied. 
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ASIA:  JAPAN. 
Importt  into  yagatakifrom  tlu  United  Stata — Continued. 
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1044  OOUVEBCIAL   BELATIONS — AHNTJAL   BEFOBT8. 

Escort*  from  NagatoH  of  Jcqtaneu  produce  and  manufaduret — Gootiiiued. 
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ABIA:   JAPAN. 
Es^nnitfrom  NagataM  of  Japanete  product  and 
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Es^oTla  from  Nagmati  of  Japcmae  product  and  mamufa/iuret — Contiuaed. 
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ASIA:   JAPAN.  1047 

EiporUfivm  Nagaiaii  etmtalar  dutrid,  portt  other  (Aon  Nofatati  ■■  Cwitiinied. 
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1048  COMMEBCtAL  BELATIONB — ANSOAL  BBP0BT9. 

Export*  from  NagiuaH  contular  dittrid,  port*  othtr  than  Jfagataki—CoBtiaafd. 
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ExporUfrom  NagataH  mrmiiar  dulriet,  porti  other  than  JfoffrtwuK— Continned. 
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1050  OOHHEBOIAL   BEI.AT10NS — ANNUAL   BEPOBTS. 

ExporUfnm  JfagotoH  eontutar  diibriel,  port*  other  than  NogtuaH — GontJDaed. 
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*,S20 

*^iSo 

T^SSSmSa; 

do.... 

IM 

"Is 

^=EEEr            ■" 

::::::::::.:::::::sffi:: 

",1! 

Tm 

'"£?■■■ 

s,sao 

eo,ioo 

£.100 

Hlca 

(SS:: 

!S 

4tl,l*B 

220,000 

■In  round  nninben. 
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JbbU  value  of  conmwdUia  mq>arted  into  <md  exported /rvm  Naytuaki  in  1899. 


Imports. 

EiporB, 

Y«.. 

CnlledBtaM 

Yen. 

tJnlted  states 

].H0,348 
1,687,813 
1,360,810 

ra;790 
60,625 
17S,SS6 

18,666 

131,407 

"■S 

1,»0 
3,986 

1;i 

3s 

li 

86,600 
9,300 

"iz 

21700 
640 

410 

122 

e6« 

&Z 

Sffi 

6,340 

•^S! 

ei6 

126,446 

,,«..m 

"^S 

"■!!! 

"■S 

476 
31, 9M 

••18 

23 
ISO 

16,400 

7,440 

8,700 

418 

11,147,610 

6,673,700 

4,«,Ka 

3,142,800 

I  In  ponnd  niunben 
n  and  buBioa,  etc.,  exported  and  in^orted  at  NageuatL 


EipoitB. 

ImporU. 

~.„        United  SUlea 

Yen. 

'^™™^'f 

*"5SS- 

14.680 
Bisil 

«^g! 

'"''mo 

897,436 

199,800 

17.891 

BHvetcoin: 

iSi 

12.6g 

71,186 

12.696 

PH»r  money: 

600,000 
846:208 

287,879 
3,727 

846.206 

271,606 

1,313,779 

802. 0« 

imirHABi. 

1,188 
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I,  Nagataki  contular  dufrid, 


Nw«kl. 

Moji. 

HakaU.       |       Kantau. 

No. 

TVmi, 

No. 

Ton. 

No.        Ton. 

Ko.  1     Ton.     In 

Ton. 

3<n.g8 

4181 070 
^M7 

413 
10« 

SB.1W 

172      188,141 

s   ••ss 

17,742 

2 

^«. 

1 

iS 

87 
Si 

67.800 
74,710 

8 

a,  106 

18 

18,010 

» 

G,Me 

^ 

25.SW 

2.m 

i« 

787 

1.238,  »96 

68! 

841,690 

270 

838,441 

11             118 

66 

' 

MtomJ. 

Mzoh«,. 

BbUbh^i. 

No 

1       Ton 

No. 

Fon. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

■       luni 

9 

118 

21,080 

m 

ai|      M.W 

1 

1.188 

n 1.^ 

S|         12,0W 

2 

1,>88 

1|           1,181 

12 

21,980 

1 

Nagaaaki. 

Ho)I. 

Bakata. 

Karatw. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton, 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Tot. 

i 

l!3I6 

1" 

i 

1:g 

■as 

1 

LOW 

18 

197 

M 

21,>7> 

2 

S,4M 

1 

■  ! 

tss 

J 

1 

76,419 

22 

2i,9J6 

so 

62,168 

1 

Norwegian 

22 

84,751 
2.889 
24,836 

22 

M.W 

« 

1,418 

•" 

980,849 

fl9fl 

480.083 

616 

736,188 

18 

m 

It,  429 
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fTf.tcAHgn — GODttnued. 


KucUnoBo. 

Mifoml. 

Idmlutn. 

BhlahlneL 

No. 

Ton. 

Ho. 

Ton. 

No.         Ton. 

So. 

Ton. 

J 

m 

37 

in.tm 

IS 

IT.BM 

IM         2i,on 

211 

» 

1,1S8 

» 

U,7W 

KSS2^.":::::;- 

^} 

1'i 

't 

i.wa 

178 

aB,7» 

20.67! 

108  i         22,081 

1,KU 

Jf «rcAanf  ocncb  entered  and  deared  ct, 

ENTEBKD. 


Nw«.k[. 

■       MoJL 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

"sX.*a3rr.':°*'^l? 

ISft 

872,Me 

BM 

eM,SU 

.. 

U,00« 

EuchiDDlro. 

Mliraml. 

IdmluuB. 

No. 

Ton. 

So.  \    Ton. 

Ko. 

Ton. 

FoTdsn  ftud  JapueiH  emplored  In  fonlgn  Inde  . . . 

81 

«„ 

4|       *,«0 

» 

M,100 

Nw»M. 

KoJI. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

T». 

No. 

Ton. 

ifflj.'Ss:r~'"'.'°'?" 

798.881 

» 

2S2,4M 

m 

«.«. 

.. 

EncblnoMn. 

Ubnmi. 

H»uh«ra. 

oreig 

No.       Ton. 

No. 

Too. 

No. 
29 

Ton. 

IVmIgn  and  Jkpuiess  employed  In 

Mdo... 

urnii 
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Value  of  imparts  and  a 


coniular  dUtrict,  dimng  IS99. 


Foreign. 

J.PUM, 

TotaL 

Yen. 

UDiHdBotea 

Ten. 

TTnltedSt&ta 

Ten. 

nnlled8«« 
camacy. 

asr» 

'2281833 

Sis 

113,  Me 

B,9J0 

•*'^ 

689,  m 

'as,' 833 
27,021 
LOW 

11 

i±ri;;;;;;;; 

tea 

S,»24 

730 
GSS 

wl 

1i 

«l,fi«I,<W 

B.IM,8!9 

4e,m 

2a,»58 

U,  MS,  771 

6,7«.«9 

i;ii7 

««I.«0 

1;S 

IS 
11 

I'zftl 

6,166,722 
4,2M.ZSS 
4,10>.7«6 

tsa^DOo 

li 

sss;;;;;;;: 

2,000 

9M 

628,114 

310, 4» 

30,««>,M1 

10,128,800 

21,668,818 

10,788,868 

AOOSKOATBS. 


Expert. 

Impo™. 

TobJ. 

Yen. 

Cnlted  stBlM 

Ten. 

United  8(B1« 

Yen. 

United  Butea 
otuionoy. 

a^r*' 

6,207,771 
e;  166!  712 

4,aw,29& 

1^1^766 
363,000 
STO,1»» 

1^6» 

11 

i;2»« 

'2281333 

■as 

Sow 

17,366,181 

il 
11 

l^SM^MO 

'Si 

Grand  total... 

21,668,878 

10,788,868 
.    9,002,504 

ass 

u'ilg;^ 

8iS:S 

17,488,197 
21,0»,12» 

1,670.431 

836,  SH 

■imiM 

4,38^8.6 

7,232,008 
20 

8,000,  en 

" 



SUPPLEifENTASY. 

The  totaL  value  of  importa  into  NagBsaki  in  1899  was  11,1^7,510  yeD 
($5,551,460),  being  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent  from  preceding  year. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  tne  port  in  1899  waa  6,207,771  yen 
($3,091,470),  being  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  from  those  of  1898. 

The  total  value  of  importa  into  Nagasaki  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1899  was  6,380,355  yen  ($3,177,417),  while  the  value  for  the  same 
period  io  1900  was  6,765,600  yen  ($3,864,289),  being  an  increase  of  6 
percent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Nagasaki  from  the  United  States  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1899  was  731,021  yen  ($364,048)  and  for  the 
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same  period  in  1900,  1,894,899  yen  ((604,660),  showing  an  increase  of 
48_per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  exports  front  Nt^^asahd  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1899  was  2,943,878  yen  ($1,466,051),  while  the  value  for  the  same 
period  in  1900  was  3,111,171  yen  ($1,549,868),  showing  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  was  860,994  yen  ($179,775),  and 
the  value  for  the  same  period  of  1900  was  851,083  yen  ^174,814), 
showing  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent. 


Importafrom  the  Dniled  Slata  into  NagcuaiAfrom  January  IfoJ 


A«c». 

Amocn. 

y..,.. 

S=^^^;:"-;ee=; 

e;S;; 

7S,<lM.2fl 

Sir-rr:!^'":™r.'-".'r'.-."?:::::::::::::::: 

:::::::::*:: 

i;^.^ 

Z1B,»4T.1B 

2ilSS2^^"toi'^"~rwVbe^ V 

do... 

18.726.M 

ksts 

fli^'h^^^^^^.!"^^::".'^.'":'.!^.!". 

aim:  TO 

is 

i,gu 

5iy'o^&'^y^'^^,iS3^^.?!.r'.'!?r;.:v. 

liten.. 

U,KS.» 

Z.7M.W 

a,SK.oi 

Oondeowd  nllk 

V.'.V.V,'oattl«r 

I'is 

Leatbei,  other  thait  Bale 

-:-^S: 

4,m:« 

■« 

ImplemenMand  tooii'o'f  ftirmere, inif  nutcbinei  and  par 

square  yardi. 

S88.76 

TK. 

" 

galloiu. 

JS 

ESi'ffiJSS'er"!:-:;::;;;:;;;.::::.:;:.:::: 

caUiet. 

4,1M.77 

"«1«- 

J,«e,7» 

§ 

7»6.06 

SfiT 

Aiioiott^v^j;<^i^^^ta ::: 
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Import* from  th^  DnUedSUUe*intoNafftuaMfivoiJ(muaryltoJuneM,1300—Ccm.^ntd. 


AM1«1M. 

An«™. 

VllDCL 

Mttlia 

f».10 

u 

ScubuiilneckUtn 

U>.» 

Bil^SS.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

•ss 

SM.31 
0 

e 

Socl^dl^oritoddii^ 

;:;::::&:: 

8.S7 
73.  «0 

S3 

S.SS 

:::-:'?":; 

SS 

107.00 

is!«t 

CapmilM  tor  bolUn 

mUli.. 

iS 

Ss 

Kfi^"« ■.■■•■: 

"jg"- 

H.41 

"S 

iSS 

48.  no 
.11 

ID.24 

17.00 
2.M 

i,iM,«m.io 

Nagasaki,  OtOober  31, 1900. 


Chablbs  B.  Habbis,  Consul. 
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Formosa,  until  recently,  was  only  vagnely  remembered  by  the  majority 
of  Americans  as  one  of  the  islands  somewhere  about  Asia,  and  yet  this 
same  island  is  of  no  little  importance  commercially  to  the  United.  States 
and  the  United  States  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to*  it,  for  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  its  exports  go  halfway  round  the  globe  to  reach  American 
markets.  Nearly  $3,OW,000  are  sent  annually  from  the  United  States 
to  purchase  almost  the  whole  output  of  Formosa  Oolong  tea,  and  the 
camphor  consumed  in  the  United  States  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  tri- 
fling quantity  from  Japan,  also  a  Formosan  product.  Among  imports, 
American  flour  has  a  large  and  increasing  consumption,  American  ker- 
osene is  replacing  the  native  oils  as  an  iTluminaDt,  American  locomo- 
tives are  running  over  American  rails  and  across  American  steel 
bridges;  and  all  in  all,  Formosa  is  becoming  a  factor  in  our  Eastern 
commerce  worthy  of  recognition. 

EFFECT    OF  JAPAHBBE   OCCUPATION   ON  AUEBICAN  TRADE. 

Since  1895,  when  at  the  close  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  war  Formosa 
was  ceded  to  Japan,  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  volume  of 
exports,  though  values  have  advanced  in  some  lines;  but  that  Japanese 
occupation  has  bad  a  stimulating  effect  on  imports,  statistics  give  abun- 
dant evidence;  and  of  all  foreign  nations,  the  United  States  has  reaped 
the  most  benefit  from  this  situation.  Thus  in  1894,  the  last  year  of 
the  Chinese  regime,  the  total  imports  into  Tamsin  and  Kelung  (north 
Formosa)  amounted  in  value  to  6,736,060  yen  (83,868,040).  Of  thig, 
900,000  gallons  of  kerosene,  valued  at  161,177  yen  ($80,588),  and 
16,659  hundredweight  of  flour,  valued  at  64,790  yen  ($33,385),  a  total 
in  value  of  225,967  yen  ($112,983),  were  from  the  United  States.  In 
south  Formosa  (through  Anping  and  Takow),  of  imports  valued  at 
3,517,950  yen  ($1,758,470)  the  United  States  sent  603,710  gallons  of 
kerosene,  valued  at  137,480  yen  ($68,740),  and  8,567  hundredweight  of 
flour,  valued  at  17,890  yen  ^,946),  a  total  in  value  of  161,000  yen 
($80,500).  Thus  the  whole  island  consumed  American  products  to  the 
value  of  only  386,967  yen  ($193,488).  In  1899,  under  the  Japanese 
regime,  the  United  States  sold  to  the  island  2,315,855  gallons  of  oil, 
valued  at  899,474  yen  ($299,737),  and  83,400  hundredweight  of  flour, 
valued  at  334,491  yen  ($167,245),  or  a  total  of  933,965  yen  ($477,982) 
for  these  two  items  alone. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS. 

The  most  gratifying  feature,  however,  has  been  the  opportunity 
offered  for  the  introduction  into  the  island  of  American  products  of 
a  general  nature.  Under  the  Chinese,  the  shipping  (excluding  native 
sailing  craft)  was  limited  to  an  English  line  running  four  steamers 
between  the  island  and  Hongkong,  and  the  foreign  goods  brought  to 
the  island  were,  with  the  exception  of  oil  and  flour,  chiefly  of  English 
or  German  origin  and  obtained  from  Hongkong  importers.  Iiocal  con- 
tracts with  the  Chinese  for  government  supplies  were  controlled  by 
German  and  English  firms,  and  the  import  of  American  goods,  exclud- 
ing the  two  staples  mentioned,  was  absolutely  nil.  Now,  all  is  changed. 
Eleven  steamers  connect  Formosa  with  Japan;  four  care  for  the  trade 
H.  IkK).  380,  Ft.  1 67  .nOO»^lc 
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with  China  &Dd  Hongkong,  and  four  mo  around  the  island  visiting  vari- 
ooa  important  coast  porta  and  the  Pescadores;  and  a  dozen  or  eo  large 
seagoing  launches  keep  up  communication  with  tho  smaller  ports. 
Government  experts  now  make  their  purchases  where  they  believe  best 
values  can  be  obtained.  The  Japanese  have  to  some  extent  introduced 
into  the  island'  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  85,000,000  yen 
(^2,500,000)  of  outside  money,  which  prior  to  1900  was  expended  in 
the  island  by  the  Japanese  administrationj  has  increased  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  masses.  The  benefit  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  all  thb,  at  least  so  far  as  imports  were  concerned,  was  to  some 
extent  nullified  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  largely  increased  customs 
tariff.  This  is  specially  apparent  in  the  decreased  importe  of  Chinese 
staples  from  the  neighboring  ports  of  China;  but  tne  Japanese  are 
laigely  able  to  supply  these  wants,  imports  from  Japan  being  free  of 
duty.  Still,  regardless  of  the  disadvant^es  of  increased  duties,  the 
import  trade  has  shown  a  large  gain  in  several  Ameiican  lines  and  is 
in  a  generaUj'  flourishing  condibon. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  UNTTED  STATES  VIA  HONOKOKO  AMD  CHINA. 

The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  customs  returns  for 
the  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation,  shows  the  principal  items  among 
the  imports  of  American  goods,  excluding  goods  arriving  via  Japan, 
which  are  dealt  with  later: 


IBM. 

1897. 

IMS. 

18». 

Articlei.. 

Ven. 

Uniled 
States 

Yen. 

Unlled 

Yen. 

nmiad 

StUea 

Yen. 

JH 

tt"~".^.'.:;:::: 

SIS,  SIS 

S».7!» 

m 

tl»B.2n 

tsa.aeo 

.i 

i,i« 

•ZU.MO 

»,T19 

"1 

131 

M,879 

Is 

1.S46 

"1 
'" 

ua 

11 

'IS 

1,9S7 
154 

381 

75 

B3S 

i 

M9 
88 

82 

ii! 

81 

CottobBcct.„ 

Fialu.   tiesti   and 

116 
IE 

jfflgi.::;::;;::::: 

96 
430 

■'1 

9.616 

^,768 

^ 

8,013 

<.C07 

14,70) 

1,360 

18,307 

6,94 

'^■•' 

iM,m 

an.iw 

811,860 

40£.s3a 

870,109 

436,  DU 

Wl,841 

««.«1 

With  the  exception  of,  say,  kerosene  and  flour,  which  come  to  the 
island  chiefly  via  Hongkong,  the  above  table  is  not  truly  representa- 
tive, inasmuch  as  many  of  the  lines  described  are  now  coming  via 
Japan,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  customs  returns.  For  in- 
stance, American  clocks,  blankets,  tobacco,  etc.,  show  a  decrease,  and 
clocks  disappear  altogether  in  the  1899  column.  In  reali^,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  above,  but  tne  trade  has 
been  transferred  to  Japanese  merchants,  who  receive  their  stocks 
through  Japan.  Consequently,  the  table  given  above,  as  well  as  the 
one  wnich  follows,  in  reality  represents  only  imports  arriving  from  or 
via  China  and  Hongkong.  The  totals  of  this  trade  and  the  snare  each 
country  has  in  it  are  given  on  opposite  page: 
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Valae  of  import*  from  varunu  countna  via  Hongkong  and  China. 


CooMry. 

i8»e. 

um. 

1898. 

1899. 

1  TJnlWd 

Yen.     1    BUttt 

Yen.         BUM         Yen.         SUlai 
Rnirencf.i                 ■corrency 

9i;23( 
W,226 

4;696 

3!  103 
1,608 

6, 186,713 

2.406,390 
72,661 

i9;64i 

i:nlt«d 

1  148.3:»'    Km  1M 

1,376,777     I687,W9,  1,617,6M     W»t,»»l 
811.660i       «6.880       fr!0,109.       435,0W 
353,962!      176,081:      299,696',      149.848 
41.8131       20,e07|       86,226;       «,613 

»546  819 

as 

m;69S 

OT.Wfi 

■a'.M\ 

496,421 

7,781 

802 
3,«8. 

i,«a. 

2,W7,II» 

I«.W7 

Mi.aM 

20,349 
302,471 

WW 
496;  l» 

4,7051           2,BM|         J2,66«           6,BS4 

lu.Diff       6,006       9.233        4,ei; 

Saii"'""" 

3. 330 
6,061.627 

m.m 

264,  «re 
40,10; 

12;  ou 

83!  88' 
869,281 

^r^'::::::::: 

M2.53& 

40,607 
6M,eR7 

7,368. 6M 
411.101 

1.648^8«( 

■■S:S'"'lffS 

8,148,867 

AnDun  and  otber 
French  Ailfttic 

rSSSS:::::::: 

BrlUihlndU 

M,788l      60! 

||i      1 
7?S:4M|  1,758 

Oil 

1,202,086 
86,330 

Olbercountrta 

1,388,970 

Total 

8,681,001,  4,816,601 

11,«M,2I8, 

6, 329, 649 16, 870,  ISO 

3,439,696 

,..»,»,  7.,».» 

Countries  with  a  trade  of  less  than  1,000  yen  ($500)  have  not  been 
noted  in  the  above.  Owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  Formosa  rice 
crop  in  1899,  there  was  a  heavy  import  of  rice  from  the  French  Asiatic 
possessions,  which  explains  the  very  large  returns  credited  to  the  lat- 
ter for  the  year  mentioned.  A  portion  of  the  imports  from  Hong- 
kong should  be  credited  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
or  other  countries,  as  goods  from  these  countries  which  may  be  pur- 
chased in  or  received  via  Hongkong  by  Chinese  shippers  are  frequently 
tiirough  ignorance  declared  to  be  of  Hongkong  origin.  The  principal 
import  items  and  the  chief  countries  supplying  same  for  the  year  1899, 
as  obtained  from  the  customs  returns,  are  as  follows: 


Opium 

Rice 

MaDgTove  tMirk 

Kenweue  oil 

Timber,  wood,  and  plankn . 
OattobacOT 

Cotton  prlnlji. 

Sblrtlngx.  giBv 

Shi  rtlnits,  white 

Shlrtlnfts.  dyed 

Tcloth- 

Spanlab  ■tiipei 

Italian  cloth 

Cotton  aallnca 

Sugar,  reSned 

Porceiain  and  e^Rben  nare 

Lead 

ShHmpB 

[ATd,  lallow,  and  greaiie  ... 

Woolen  doUu 


mgkong,'  M.08E; 
lab  India.  (6,402: 

K.WS;   United 
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Total  import. 

Yen. 

United  Blal« 

44,312 

ass 

as 

al,5S4 
20;8»6 

20,108 

12,329 

19,177 

ll,tG2 

!» 

!!:£' 
IS 

11,866 
10,920 

«,9ai 

B,llfl 
8,072 

',S 

6,138 

i^ 

slssi 

19,222 

lis 

IJSS 

10,054 
9,870 

6.978 

II 

6!  480 

i,Z 

s,sea 

5^ 

2,208 
1,941 

Ksrland.  n.9ei;  United  Statea,tl4S. 

Bangkang,  (12,563. 

Qennany,  (294;  Great  Britain,  12,064. 

Germany.  12,151;  Great  Britain,  18.141. 
aennany,£?3S1;  Great  Britain  (716;  Hong- 

ConlecOonen-   and    iwcet- 
meaU. 

YaniB  and  threads,  uucuu- 
meiated. 

GermanT,il,191;  Great  BrllaiD,C,Bag. 
Germany: SilfiOl;  Great  Briialnittbs. 
Great Bri lain,  8Ki:i-,  Hongkong,t1.4«). 

g^£-.l!?;f?."f':'."'."'°";::: 

Ovate 

bSS  iSMio;  n"»t  Ba»u..  11,717: 

Germany,  KOI;  Great  Britain,  (1,1441  HoDg- 

kODg,  (385. 
Germany, (2,1130;  Great  Bri(ain.(M2. 

Hongkong,  tv.  121. 

By  perusal  of  the  above  table,  Jt  will  be  obaened  that  the  United 
States  plays  a  very  unimportant  part  in  supplying  general  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  island.  Cut  tobacco  (chiefly  American  leaf)  comee 
from  England,  owing  to  superior  packing.  Piece  goods  and  blankets 
come  from  (Jreat  Britain  and  Germany.  At  one  time,  the  American 
"Eagle"  brand  of  condensed  milk  was  used  almost  exclufllvely  in  the 
islftnd.  It  is  now  imported  only  in  small  quantities,  largely  for  med- 
ical use,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  England  supplies  in  the 
**Milkmaid"  brand  a  milk  but  little  inferior  to  the  *'Eagle"  and  a 
tliird  cheaper,  and  of  some  dozen  different  brands  of  American  milk 
at  competing  prices  that  I  have  examined,  none  were  found  equal  to 
the  English  milk.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Danish  batter  is  con- 
sumed in  the  island,  the  more  expensive  grades  of  which  are  found  to 
be  of  good  average  quality.  Cheap  French  butter  of  very  inferior 
grade  has  some  sale.,  I  have  examined  seveiul  samples  of  tinned  but- 
ter from  the  United  States,  and  while  it  was  superior  to  the  French 
and  even  to  some  Canadian  butter  which  I  have  tried,  it  was  all  inferior 
to  the  best  Danish  or  Australian  butter,  the  latter  being  the  sweetest 
and  nicest  of  any  I  have  found  in  the  East.  Milkmaid  brand  of  milk 
retails  here  at  30  to  35  sen  (15  to  17i^,  cents)  a  tin,  and  butter  at  95  sen 
to  1  yen  (47.50  to  50  cents)  a  pound  tin.  St  Charles  evaporated  ci'eam 
is  well  liked  here,  but  owing  to  its  high  cost,  iUt  consumption  is  lim- 
ited. Our  inability  to  compete  in  the  two  lines  mentionea  is  not  very 
creditable,  when  our  large  dairy  interests  are  considered.    It  is  satuh 
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factory  to  note,  boivever,  that  miscellaneous  stores  which  are  handled 
by  the  small  retail  groceries  now  come  largely  from  the  United  States, 
and  while  no  single  item  is  sufficiently  large  in  itself  to  obtain  separate 
entry  in  the  customs  returns,  the  aggregate  of  this  trade  in  North 
Formosa  reaches,  I  am  told,  some  20,000  yen  ($10,000)  annually. 
Furthermore,  old  established  American  brands  of  sarsaparilla,  Florida 
water,  cod-liver  oil,  and  quinine  capsules  are  consumed  in  considerable 
quantities  throughout  the  whole  is^nd,  being  found  for  sale  in  nearly 
every  vill^e  of  any  importance. 

EXPOBT8  VIA    HONOEONO   AND   CHINA. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  island  are  tea,  camphor,  rice,  gold, 
coal,  and  fibers  from  the  north  and  sugar,  dye  plants,  and  fibers  from, 
the  south.  The  chief  items  for  four  years  are  given  in  the  customs 
returns  as  follows: 


1896— Valne. 

1897— 

Value. 

Artido. 

Ytm. 

Dnlled  Suus 

currency. 

VeD. 

United  BtaW. 

currency. 

To     Oolon 

6,864.019 

(2,917,009 

6,445,120 
460.910 

'•Si 
■»!s 

151,473 

11 

153,791 

.11 

"■^■SS 

2,247,980 

913.191 

219,079 

l!i 

as 

41 

is!  439 
4,584 

!ia 

197,601 

'■as 

217,961 

ii 

ieso 

7.720 
3!40a 

57^111 

899, 8S2 

9,909 

Total 

11,4(B,2» 

8,701,113 

12,789.298 

8,379,647 

1398- Value. 

1899. 

Article. 

Ten. 

'■SS 

961,945 

ia!957 
129,780 

1«)!958 
60,660 
88.635 

5!  090 

s!9Zl 
4], 117 
896,476 

United  SUtes 

Qoaiility. 

Value. 

Ven. 

United  States 
currency. 

27 

1 
1 

1 
1 

15,669.412  pounds 
2,^18,277  pounds.. 
4,129.748  pounds.. 
33jl&9,2B9  pound*. 
6,M6,386  pounds.. 
53,350,167  pounds. 
2,^,217  pounds.. 

78,664  pounds 

d,044,3i3  pounds.. 
8.482.500  pounds.. 

1,7111,043  pounds!! 
880,.561  pounds.... 
l,0S7.MSponn''4.. 
210,025  pounrtH — 

164.7irpoundB!!!! 
799,59'2  pounds.... 

4,723,451 
572,345 
1,7S2,740 
1,216,061 

'2991497 
15,462 

125!  587 

75)214 

Ii 

13!2S1 

286,173 

8ug»?,  brown 

,   mM} 

PlbeiB.Julo  and  China  gru*. 

^'?S 

Ii 

i.ex 

12,827,189 

6,418,595 

11,112,912 

5,566,456 
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Gold  to  a  value  of  perhaps  400,000  yen  ((200,000)  ia  obtained  yearly 
from  the  Formosa  deposits,  but  very  little  passes  through  the  customs. 

FOKHOSA  PORTS  AND  THKIB  EXP0ET8  AMD  IBtPOBTS  (EXCLDDING  TSADB 
WITH   japan). 

Under  the  Chinese  r^rime,  custom-houses  were  located  at  the  four 
open  ports — Tamsai,  Keiana;,  Anping,  and  Takow,  In  1895,  the  Japa- 
nese administration  added  me  ports  of  Lokiang  (Rokko)  and  Kukong 
(Kiuko);  in  1896,  Aulan  (Koro),  (Jochi  (Gosei),  Tangchio  (Toseki),  the 
Pescadores  port  Makung  (Makyu),  and  Toagkang  (Toko),  and  in  1897, 
Suao  (So-d).  In  1898,  uie  Gochi  office  was  abolished  and  Thawk^nt 
(T^atsukutsu)  and  Yeawkow  (Kakoko)  were  added.  This  gives  Uie 
Island  twelve  officially  recognized  ports.  Trade  of  the  island  for  the 
four  vears  of  Japanese  occupation  was  divided  among  the  above  porte 
as  follows: 


Exports.                  I                  impo™. 

Port. 

Y™-    i'''"c™1!'* 

,-._           United  blmtea 

800. ao6 

.  s.TOi,m 

8,891,001  I           *,m,600 

' 

Louuig'iitokkoj.. 

Kebing '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

TangcbioJTOK'kl). 
KukODg  (Klukn)  .. 
UakuDK  (Mskvu)  . 
Tongk»nj  (Toko)  . 

OodS  10^) '.'.'."'. 


K1G7,S8S 
M4,IBS 

Mi.ais 
isB.om 

73.4*7 

17,921 
41,  IW 
SS1,S71 


6,179. 6M 


T,41Q,ffil 

2. 260.  SIS 

B1T,1U 

SU,»7 

S6T.776 

lfiB.sa8 
32,803 

81, an 

320.216 


HSU,  296 


408,  S<8 

m.ies 

183. 8SB 

iaz.ft44 

131.  IT* 

TH.1S4 

le.isi 

l«3.'l<8 


S.  329,  MB 


T»minil..:..... 

''SS 

*^^■'sS 

'  «8;23l 

m'oaa 

66,  M7 
23 

9,870,900 

11 

b19,  494 
329:189 

74|746 

614.029 

*t.  936. 190 
).B1S.MS 

Kukong  (Kluko) 

B99.1<ffi 

is'^ 

awU^OoKl}\V^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
SiUOCA.^).. 

74  MS 

8S.719 

1,023,002 

46 

2671 0» 
124 

6,413.894 

lfl,g»,190 

"     ' 

' 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Exports. 

Import 

ToWI. 

Port. 

.._        ,  L'nltedSUtes 
'"^-      1    ourrency. 

Ven. 

United  8Ut«i 
cunencT' 

Yen. 

United  Sul« 

Tiimml 

Anplng 

7,M3,«6 
2.0l&.fiM 

11 

«S,3U 

ts,He.7W 

392, -1*5 

4S.IH 
(X>,9M 

«;«F7 

2.286,312 

PS:S 

i'S 

210.810 

loilas 

14.884,416 

■«.s 

'tw,4a4 
2i8.no 

IN,  022 

"ias 

Ij>kIang(Rokko)... 

1 
■     1 

M9 
183 
J62 

i 

3:9 

ii 
ill 

W,51I 
75;»« 

T«ngdSloiTo«-ki).. 
Kukongrkluko)... 

11,113.»U  j         S,SW,1U 

'     ' 

'     ' 

IMPORTS   FROM  JAPAN. 

To  obtain  a  comprehensire  riew  of  the  island's  commerce,  the  trade 
with  Japan  must  be  included,  and  this  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  as 
some  American  goods  arrive  b}'  this  route.  The  trade  with  Japan  has 
grown  rapidly.  In  1896,  aside  from  supplies  for  the  army,  the  import 
was  trifling.  In  1897,  goods  arrived  to  tne  value  of  about  1,000,000  yen 
($500,000);  in  1898,  this  trade  had  reached  4,5!tH,311  yen  (*2,299,150). 
and  in  1899,  the  comparatively  large  sum  of  7,817,608 yen  ($8,908,804)! 
This  trade  (1899)  was  shared  by  the  three  chief  ports  as  follows: 
Kelung,  6,909,239  yen  ($3,454,619);  Anping,  797,137  yen  ($398,568), 
Tamsiii,  111,232  yen  ($55,616). 

Detailed  statistics  for  the  ports  of  Aoping  and  Tamsui  are  not  at 
band,  but  the  principal  items  of  this  ti-ade  can  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  following  table,  showing  the  imports  into  Kelung  from  Japan. 
This  table  loses  much  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that  as  declarations  as 
to  character  of  goods  are  not  obligatory,  only  about  half  of  the 
importa  have  been  classified. 

Kelung  impurln  /rmn  Japan. 


SHke  (Japanoie  lice  wine)... 
Tinned prDTlf^LooB ........... 

Piece  goods 

Tnbacco,  tlgaiettea  and  cut  t 


Iron  and  oChei  melala  . . 
Uachlnery 

DiT  goodi. . . 

Olffi.  keroiien^ 

Papers,  forelim  »' .- 

Uedlclneiatid  chemicals... 
Salted  vegeUbles 


I. kemiienc and  labrlciting... 


GlHsaware 

Foreign  wineaandllquon... 


JBp.n.-« 

United  KiaiM 

J^^. 

currency. 

IS, 540 

COMHEBOLAL  BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL  BEP0KT8. 
Kehmg  importi/rvm  Jegtan — Ooutiimed. 


Vilue. 

Article. 

'■!S- 

Dnlted  State! 

p™™1..n  ».» 

i 

S.1M.110 

_ 

?!S 

■■ffi 

i.(i».g» 

8.9IW.2M 

EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN. 

The  export  trade  witb  JapaQ  has  also  assumed  coDsiderable  propor- 
tions, but  with  the  exception  of  camphor,  the  United  States  is  not 
commercially  interested  in  it.  In  1896,  excluding  the  old  established 
trade  in  sugar,  some  200,000  yen  (#100,000)  covered  the  value  of 
exports  to  Japan;  in  1897  this  trade  had  increased  threefold,  and  in 
1898  it  had  reached  over  2,700,000  yen  {$1,350,000).  This  last  large 
increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  heavy  and  unusual  export  of 
rice,  to  supply  a  demand  created  by  t^e  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in 
Japan. 

In  1899,  Jamn  received  Fohnosa  commodities  to  the  valne  of 
2,140,036  yen  (^1,070,018).  The  trade  of  1899  was  divided  amongthe 
chief  ports  as  follows:  Kelung,  2,018,516  yen  ($1,009,258);  Tamsin, 
61,031  yen  ($30,515);  Anping,  60,489  yen  ($30,244);  total,  2,140,036 
yen  ($1,070,018). 

The  chief  exports,  including  sugar,  to  Japan  for  the  year  1899  were 
as  follows: 


FTomTamiln. 

Titaa  JiatlDt. 

Article. 

Yen. 

ItDltedSMln 

Ten. 

Dnited  States 
curceocy. 

■■"IS 

«,7«a 

12^  MS 

iZ 

■1:S 
Is 

1,841 

"■3S 

i-S 

m 

am 

3B0 

6.S 

61,081 

»"• 

1,  KB,  481 

«OI,MS 

Goo<^le 
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Frcm  Kclunc. 

FioiiiiaiFocmo»«. 

Arttelt 

Yen. 

UiiJteil8t»te« 

Yen. 

United  BUKa 

m 

ei,iw 

*M1 

Gia,7se 

■5g 

sas 

f^SS 

I,««8 

964 

113,688 

H,8M 

2.018,  ue 

i,ow,2se 

8.882,(83 

TOTAL  TRADE   OF   FORMOSA. 


With  the  above  statistics  before  us,  we  find  that  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Formosa  {exclndiagf  certain  lioea  of  Government  sup- 
plies) for  the  four  years  of  Japanese  occupatioa  was  as  follows: 


1W6. 

1897. 

Yen. 

United  Blatea 

Yen. 

United  Stalea 
cuireney. 

^891,001 

"■S:!S 

12,SM,29B 
■llooulouo 

600.000 

io,iai,«ii 

fi.Mfi.aoo 

18, 669,298 

G.  829. 849 

Hongkong,  China,  and  Ibrelgll  conntilea 

1I.W2.226 

i.«5.ra 

6,701,113 
712.988 

12.789.298 
2,488,788 

8,379,847 
1,219.804 

Japui  and  the  United  BUta  (harbor  ■«■ 

12.888, 202 

«.4«.10l 

16.118,081 

anrnd  total  oIlmpoTM  and  expom 

2S.019,»B 

ll.509.a02 

28.887,879 

14,428,890 

18)8. 

1899. 

Yen. 

DnltedSlattt 

Yen. 

UDlled  Btate. 

Imports  from  or  vta— 

ie.8m.iM) 

1:699;  BU 

1;S:S 

•iSS 

tffiS! 

Total  imporli 

a,  478,  SOI 

io,iaB,aso 

22,oRS,i9e 

11.044.088 

Hongkong,  China,  and  foreign  eountrlea 

12,827.189 
i,M6.731 

B.«B,« 
2,  OK,  867 

11.112,912 
8,882, 088 

f^550.4M 

Japao  and  ihe  Unlt«i  States  (iiiirb^  re^ 

18.972.928 

S,4g«,4ffit 

14,9»4,ft(6 

3e,*(a,«M 

18,228.712     n,  088,141 

18,541,671 

The  above  table  shows  a  steady  increase  of  trade  for  the  four  years 
reviewed,  the  increase  during  that  period  amounting  to  60  per  cent 


sic 
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IBIPOST  OF  POHBIGN  GOODS  VIA  JAPAN. 

It  is  impoasible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  imported 
via  Japan.  Excluding  shipments  of  material  for  Tar?e  GovernmeDt 
undertakings,  of  which  I  will  give  figures  presently,  the  commodities 
arriving  from  Japan  are  not  classified  as  to  origin.  The  extent  to 
which  tne  United  States  profits  by  this  trade  can  be  judged  only  by  the 
wares  one  may  see  exposed  fur  sate  in  the  shops  or  being  carted 
through  the  streets.  'Hie  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
are  chiefly  represented  in  this  trade,  and  I  believe  in  volume  of  trade 
thev  range  in  the  order  given. 

Uf  American  goods,  one  finds  the  following:  Watches,  including 
Waltham  and  other  expensive  movements,  clocEs,  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic supplies,  acetylene  apparatus,  firearms,  ammunition,  bicycles, 
condensed  milk,  patent  medicines,  gi'oceries,  tobacco,  Calif omia  wines, 
canned  fruit  and  other  canned  goods,  nails,  hardware,  soap,  stationery, 
blankets,  books  of  reference,  lamps,  typewriters,  confectionery,  deo^ 
supplies,  leather,  lubricating  oils,  celluloid  novelties,  perfumes,  sew- 
ing machines,  oil  stoves,  etc.  German  chemicals  are  used  to  a  cod- 
siderable  extent  among  the  Japanese,  and  cutlery,  cheap  jewelry,  and 
miscellaneous' novelties  bearing  the  familiar  label '  ^  made  in  Germany  *' 
arealso  important  among  the  foreign  goods  displayed.  English  photo- 
graphic plates  and  papers  import«3  from  Japan  are  almost  exclusively 
used  throughout  the  island,  and  English  books  of  reference  have  a  con- 
siderable sale  among  government  departments.  Knglish  toilet  articles, 
patent  medicines,  and  chemicals  are  also  found.  France  is  represented 
by  perfumes,  soaps,  and  wines,  and  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
supply  tinned  butter.  The  above  goods  are  purchased  from  wholesale 
merchants  in  Japan  and  are  usually  imported  together  with  miscella- 
neous Japanese  supplies.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  items,  the 
goods  described  are  not  imported  in  large  quantities,  but  the  trade  is 
doubtless  a  growing  one  and  it  is  of  value  in  introducing  to  the  large 
Chinese  population  many  foreign  lines  with  which  they  were  formerly 
unfamiliar.  This  trade  is  quite  distinct,  it  must  be  noted,  from  the 
import  trade  which  passes  through  the  customs.  The  latter  brings  to 
the  island  via  Hongkong  and  China  a  large  volume  of  foreign  goods, 
chiefly  for  Chinese  consumption,  and  the  Japanese  occupation,  apart 
from  increasing  the  quantity  imported,  has  liad  but  little  effect  on  it. 
The  same  lines  and  tne  same  "chops  "  that  were  imported  years  ago 
still  remain  in  favor,  and  any  attempt  to  break  in  witti  something  new 
and  perhaps  superior  is  resisted  to  the  last  It  is  to  the  trade  via  Japaa 
that  we  look  for  innovations. 

SCPKUES  POE  F0BH08A  GOTBRNMENT. 

There  are  fortunately  definite  records  of  imports  of  foreign  ma- 
chinery, railway  Hupplies,  etc. ,  for  the  use  of  the  local  government.  For 
the  year  1899,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  snare  the  business 
about  equally  between  them,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  no  other  coun- 
tries are  repi-esented. 

The  United  States  has  supplied  the  following:  Asteam-boringplant 
costing  9,800  yen  0W,9OO);  25  miles  rail  for  new  Tainan-Takow  rail- 
way, 257,236  yen  (|128j618);  bridge  material  for  iron  bridge  (200  feet 
span)  across  Kelang  Biver  at  Maruyama,  10,000  yen  ($20,000);  four 
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Baldwin  locomotives   for  northern  and  southern  lines,  83,708  yen 
(141,854);  total,  890,744  yen  ($195,372). 

Great  Britain  has  supplied  1,985  tons  of  bridge  material  for  an  iron 
railway  bridge  across  tne  Tamsin  River  at  Banka,  costing  371,090  yen 
(¥185,549). 

TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED   BTATES  AND  GREAT  BKTTAIN   COMPARED. 

Including  the  value  of  the  materials  supplied  to  the  Formosa  govern- 
ment, we  iind  the  total  imports  for  1899  from  Great  Britain  to  be 
1,464,737  yen  (1732,268),  divided  as  follows:  Via  Hongkong  and  China, 
1,098,638  yen  ($546,819);  via  Japan,  871,099  yen  ($185,549),  and  from 
the  United  States  1,383,585  yen  (*691,79a),  divided  as  follows:  Via 
Hongkong  "and  China,  992,841  yen  ($496,421);  via  Japan,  390,744  yen 
($195,372). 

This  shows  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  imports  for  1896,  of 
nearly  30  per  cent  for  Great  Britain  and  over  133  per  cent  for  the 
United  States.  As  compared  with  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  Chinese 
regime,  it  shows  a  very  slight  increase  for  Great  Britain  and  nearly 
400  per  cent  for  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an  increase  for  the  latter, 
as  compared  with  1898  returns,  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Were  figures  of  the  import  of  general  goods  vj&  Japan  and  the 
ipcorrectly  declared  imports  from  Hongkong  obtainable,  a  considerable 
sum  could  be  added  to  the  figures  for  both  countries.   . 

Adding  to  the  above  the  export  figures,  we  obtain  for  the  year  1899 
the  following  result:  United  States:  Imports,  1,383,585  yen  ($691,792); 
exports,  5,720,072  yen  ($2,860,036);  total,  6,652,20'2  ven  ($3,326,101). 
Great  Britain:  Imports,  1,464,737  yen  ($732,368);  exports,  585,402 
yen  ($292,701);  total,  2  050,139  yen  ($1,025,069). 

To  this  should  be  added  the  camphor  exports.  The  principal  mar- 
kets for  this  product  are  Germany,  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  India,  in  the  order  given,  but,  unfortunately,  figures  can 
not  at  this  time  bo  obtained  to  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
drug  consumed  in  each. 

COMMEHCIAL   ISQUISIES   ANSWERED, 

This  office  answered  144  commercial  inquiries  from  Americans  at 
home  and  in  Japan  and  Hongkong  during  the  year  1899.  The  consulate 
has  undertaken  to  receive  catalogues  and  place  them  before  parties 
interested,  and  while,  of  course,  m  the  majority  of  cases  this  has  been 
without  result,  it  has,  altogether,  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify 
me  in  offering  my  services  along  similar  lines  for  a  future  period.  The 
consulate  at  present  receives  a  number  of  American  trade  journals, 
and  they  have  proven  very  useful,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advant^e 
if  others  whicn  are  not  now  received  were  added.  Through  the 
assistance  that  this  consulate  has  been  able  to  render,  the  following 
American  goods  new  to  the  island  were  introduced  and  are  now  carried 
by  some  oi  the  principal  dealers:  General  stores,  groceries,  etc.,  Cali- 
fornia wines,  hardware,  bicycles  and  accessories,  lubricating  oils, 
cameras  and  photographic  supplies,  electrical  novelties,  watches,  sta- 
tionery, blankets  and  curtain  stuffs,  typewriters,  stoves,  etc.  While 
none  of  the  items  mentioned  can  be  said  at  present  to  be  in  great 
demand,  there  is  a  promising  future  for  them,  and  having  the  goods 
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well  introduced  places  us  in  an  advantageous'  position  to  meet  an 
increased  market,  which  will  come  as  the  island  deTelops.  Bicycles, 
for  instance,  were  not  in  use  when  the  writer  ariiyed  in  Formosa.  We 
now  hare  three  dealers  in  the  capital  city  of  Taiboku  (Taipeh)  handling' 
American  wheels,  and  one  well-known  house  possessing  branch  estab- 
lishments in  Hsiochiku  and  Taiman  carries  a  considerable  stock  and  is 
advertising  largely  in  the  local  press.  The  managers  are  pon&dent  that, 
with  the  miprovement  of  roads  which  is  being  rapidly  carried  on,  a 
large  demand  will  arise,  and  they  will  hare  their  line  of  wheels  well 
introduced.  The  Government  post  and  telegraph  offices  at  the  capital 
Taihoku  (Taipeh)  hare  supphed  their  messengers  with  Americao 
wheels;  in  fact,  to  date  a  siDgle  wheel  other  than  American  has  not 
been  sold  by  dealers  in  the  island. 

California  red  and  white  wines  have  a  considerable  sale.  There  are 
four  retailers  haDdling  these  lines  in  the  capital  city,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  of  French  wines,  consumed  by  the  small 
foreign  community,  the  demand  is  largel;^  for  the  California  product. 

The  consulate  was  instrumental  in  placing  a  Lidgerwood  sogor  mill 
in  the  agricultural  experimental  station  of  the  prefecture.  A  school 
of  agriculture  for  Chinese  is  attached  to  this  station,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  very  apparent  superiority  of  the  iron  sugar  mill  over  the 
crude  and  wasteful  stone  mills  of  the  natives  will  induce  the  local 
planters  to  adopt  the  former.  A  fiber  machine  was  also  purchased  by 
the  t^iculturol  department,  and  extensive  experiments  are  being 
conducted,  witG  the  idea  of  increasing  the  cultivation  of  various  fiber 
plants  in  the  island.  Formosa  is  fortunate  in  possessing  very  com- 
petent agricultural  chiefs,  who  are  showing  ^eat  enterprise  in  their 
work,  and  giving  every  assistance  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  the  island. 

thade  beguiationb  and  kailwat  and  habbor  imfbovestentb. 

Tariff  rates,  customs  rules,  and  miscellaneous  regulations  affectinj; 
trade  in  Formosa  are  simUar  to  those  in  force  in  Japan  proper. 

The  Takow-Tainan  section  of  the  new  railway  line  was  opened  oa 
the  3d  of  this  month.  -  The  locomotives,  rails,  and  bridge  material 
were  almost  exclusively  American.  Two  English  dredges  are  at  work 
in  Kelung  Harbor,  and  a  third — a  large  section  dredger — will  soon  be 
in  operation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Kelung  Harbor 
improvements  will  reach  over  8,000,000  yen  (1^,000,000).  Within 
three  years'  time,  it  will  be  possible  for  streamers  of  tiie  capacity  of 
those  now  trading  with  Japan  to  lie  close  inshore  and  be  well  sneltered; 
it  will  require,  however,  some  six  or  eight  years  before  the  proposed 
breakwater  will  be  completed  and  shelter  can  be  given  to  the  large 
Pacific  liners  which  it  is  expectoxl  will  some  day  pick  up  their  cai^foes 
of  Formosa  tea  at  Kelung  rather  than  at  Amoy,  as  at  present. 

FARCEl^-POST   BEBVICE   REQDIBED. 

I  can  think  of  no  convenience  in  respect  to  commercial  matters  that 
our  Government  could  offer  that  would  so  sooq  show  such  profitable 
return  as  the  institution  of  a  system  of  parcels  post  with  the  East 
similar  to  that  now  existing,  I  believe,  between  England  and  Japan. 
England,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  have  a  parcels-post 
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service  with  Japan.  The  United  States  is  noted  in  the  East  for  the 
superiority  of  it^  small  manufacturea.  Countless  catali^ues  of  attract- 
ive novelties  reach  the  East,  and  the  magazines  and  trade  journals 
convince  \ib  that  our  wants  are  many;  but  so  complicated,  unreliable, 
and  expensive  are  the  private  express  services  that  one  finds  it  imprac- 
ticable to  send  to  America  for  anything  unless  the  amount  of  the  order 
is  sufficient  to  justify  having  the  shipment  sent  by  freight.  Com- 
plaiota  of  losses  through  the  express  services  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  certain  well-known  photo- 
graphic dealer  in  Tokyo  informed  me,  in  all  seriousness,  that  his  cor- 
respondence clerk  had  standing  orders  to  add  to  every  American  letter 
relating  to  the  possible  purchase  of  goods  the  sentence:  "  Under  no 
circmnstances  ship  by  express." 

This  consulate  has  had  the  following  experience  with  express  ship- 
ments: 

One  parcel  forwarded  by  Remington  Arms  Company,  Uion,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1899.     Not  yet  arrived. 

One  parcel  forwarded  by  Empire  Plow  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
November  22,  1899.     Not  yet  arrived. 

One  parcel  (Christmas  gift)  forwarded  from  Chicago  November  20, 
1899.  After  seven  months'  delay,  was  traced  to  Hongkong  and  event- 
ually reached  Formosa  on  July  2,  1900. 

One  ^rcel  forwarded  by  GormuUy  &  Jeffery,  Chicago,  April  2, 
19(K).    Reached  Formosa  September  27, 1900. 

No  other  express  shipments  than  those  recorded  above  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  made.  Some  thirty  days  are  usually  required  for  mail 
matter  n"om  New  York  to  reach  Formosa  and  some  two  months  for 
freight  shipments.  A  parcels-post  service  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  and  inrectly  enhirge  the  sale  of  our  small  manufactured  articles, 
novelties,  etc.,  to  the  E^t,  while  indirectly,  by  rendering  possible  the 
cheap,  safe,  and  speedy  transportation  of  samples,  it  would  be  of  benefit 
in  increasing  the  volume  of  our  general  exports  which  are  shipped  to 
the  East  by  freight. 

Jahes  W.  Davidson,  Con*id. 

TamSUI,  J^oveinher  28, 1900. 


KOREA. 


The  Korean  customs  returns  for  the  past  six  years  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  statistics  given  below  were  obtained  from  the  books  of 
the  customs  department  by  courtesy  of  the  chief  commissioner. 

The  net  trade  of  Korea  for  the  year  1899  amounted  to  15,225,185 
yen  (about  equal  to  *7,614,594.50),  of  which  10,228,636  yen  ($5,114,318) 
was  for  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  4,997,845  yen  ($2,498,- 
922.50)  was  for  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Including  the  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  native  ports,  the  whole  trade  amounted  to 
19,134,178  yen  ($9,567,089). 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  paid  for  by  a  declared  export  of 
gold  amounting  to  2,933,382  yen  ($1,466,691),  and  a  further  undeclared 
export  of  gold  amounting  to  an  equal  sum  or  more.  The  practice  of 
taking  out  gold  with  passengers'  luggage  is  well  known  to  exist.  The 
declared  export  of  gold  for  1898  was  2,375,725  yen  ($1,187,862.50). 

Goot^  Ic 
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Table  1  gives  the  net  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Korea  by  coaa- 
tries.  Trade  in  American  and  European  goods  is  transacted  tnrougb 
the  medium  of  CbiDa  and  Japan,  as  there  is  no  direct  communicatioQ, 
Table  2  shows  a  general  classification  of  these  imports.  In  Table  3, 1 
have  stated  the  amount  of  each  item  given  under  the  head  of  sundries 
where  such  import  equals  or  exceeds  10,000  ven  ($5,000).  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  countrv  of  origin  is  not  giveu  in  the  case  of  these 
imports.  In  Table  3  I  have,  however,  endeavored  roughly  to  indicate 
the  origin  of  imports.  In  Table  4, 1  have  likewise  mentioned  exports 
amouutiag  to  10,000  yen  or  over.  Hice,  beans,  and  hides  continue  as 
the  most  impoi'tant  items  on  this  list.  Korean  trade  for  1899  shows  & 
falling  off  of  $1,149,338  from  the  amount  for  1898,  which  in  turn  was 
$2,991,693  leas  than  that  for  1897. 

AHEKICAN   TBADE. 

I  estimate  the  imports  from  America  in  1899  to  have  amounted  to 
about  $550,000,  classified  as  follows:  Kerosene,  $372,684.60;  flour, 
$25,000;  machinery  and  mining  supplies,  $105,000;  railway  material, 
$76,000;  provisions,  household  wares,  and  clothing,  $25,000;  drills, 
sheetings,  and  other  cotton  goods,  $25,000;  unenumerated  sundries. 
$25,000.  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  it  must  be  remembered  Uiat 
about  one-half  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  large  import  of  Japanese 
cotton  yarns  comes  from  America. 

OOLD  MINES. 

Americans  are  doing  much  to  develop  Korea.  The  gold  mines  of 
the  L'nsan  district,  in  the  northern  provmee  of  Pingyang,  operated  by 
an  American  syndicate  headed  by  Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  of  Seattle,  an^ 
J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  are  proving  very  successful.  This 
syndicate  holds  an  absolute  conces.sion  for  atout  1,000  square  miles  in 
the  richest  gold -bearing  region  of  Korea.  It  employs  about  GO  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  as  experts  in  various  departments,  and  between 
3,000  and  4,000  Korean  laborers.  The  latter  are  pronounced  as  good 
as  the  average  miners  and  receive  25  cents  (gold)  per  day.  The  com- 
pany is  operating  three  miUa,  one  of  40  stamps  and  two  of  20  stamps 
each.     One  new  mill  of  40  stamp  is  now  under  construction. 

Vested  rights  are  I'espected  in  Korea,  and  the  company  is  as  well 
satisfied  with  its  holdings  as  though  they  were  located  in  America. 

Prospecting  by  foreigners  is  not  allowed  here.  The  success  of  this 
American  company  has  Drought  numerous  miners  and  concession  hunt- 
ers to  Korea,  which  has  so  annoyed  the  Korean  Government  that  no 
more  concessions  are  being  granted.  Travel  in  Korea  is  only  allowed 
on  passport,  and  mining  is  permitted  only  within  districts  granted  by 
concession.  It  is  no  place  for  the  individual  miner  to  work  inde- 
pendently. 

The  above-named  American  company  is  negotiating  with  James  R. 
Morse,  president  of  the  American  Trading  Company,  of  New  York, 
for  an  electric  power  plant,  to  be  run  by  water,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  operate  all  of  the  mining  machinery. 

During  the  eaily  part  of  this  year,  a  location  was  made  of  the  gold- 
mining  district  secured  by  concession  to  an  English  firm,  Messrs. 
Pritchard-Morgan  &  Co.,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year.'     This 
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district  is  some  distance  south  of  tlie  Americsn  miniDg  district,  and  is  of 
about  half  the  size  of  the  latter.  The  Germans  are  still  operating  their 
gold  mines,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  American  ana  English. 


In  my  report  for  1898,  I  mentioned  the  first  steam  railway  built  in 
Korea,  which  was  constructed  by  Americans  with  American  material, 
but  sold  just  before  completion  to  a  Japanese  syndicate.  Thia  road 
has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year,  except  that  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  extensive  bridge  near  Seoul  has  compelled  the 
traffic  to  stop  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  remaiaing  5  miles 
are  covered  oy  push  cars  and  a  3-mile  extension  of  the  Seoul  Electric 
Railway.  Theoridge  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  expected 
that  cars  will  run  through  from  Chemulpo  to  Seoul  by  autumn. 

Japanese  engineers  are  now  busy  surveying  for  a  railway  to  connect 
Seoul  and  Fusan,  the  southernmost  port  of  Korea.  Thia  road,  which 
will  be  300  or  more  miles  in  length,  is  estimated  to  cost  25,000,000 
yen,  or  $12,500,000. 

The  Seoul  Electric  Bailway,  which  was  originally  but  6  milea  in 
length,  has  been  extended  3  miles  to  the  river  and  a  loop  of  1  mile  is 
being  put  in.  The  company  also  has  a  contract  for  a  f urtner  extension 
of  16  miles,  work  upon  which  has  already  b^un.  The  same  company  - 
is  erecting  an  extensive  electric-lighting  plant  for  the  eity  of  SeouL 
This  company  is  composed  of  Koreans,  but  the  concession  and  prop- 
erties are  mortgaged  to  the  American  constructors,  Mesara.  Collbran 
&  Bostwick,  who  operate  the  electric  railway  pending  final  completion 
of  construction  and  settlement  of  accounts.  Several  attempte  have 
been  made  by  mobs  during  the  past  year  to  wreck  the  cars  of  this  road, 
owing  to  the  accidental  injury  of  people.  No  very  severe  damage  was 
done,  but  the  attacks  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican motor  men.  Only  three  deaths  have  resulted  from  nearly  a  year's 
operation  of  this  road  through  crowded  streets.  The  railroad  is  well 
intronized  and  is  financially  successful. 

This  firm,  Messrs,  Collbran  &  Bostwick,  has  also  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  narrow-guage  railway,  to  connect  the  ginseng  farms 
at  Songdo  with  river  navigation,  a  distance  of  some  20  miles.  It 
alao  has  an  agreement  covering  a  concession  for  a  complete  system 
of  waterworks  for  the  city  of  ^oul. 

AHEBICAN   RESIDENTS. 

There  are  over  260  American  residents  in  Korea,  nearly  60  of  whom 
are  employed  at  the  gold  minea.  In  the  employ  of  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment there  are  one  adviser,  one  engineer,  and  three  school-teachers, 
two  of  whom  are  missionaries.  There  are  ten  Americans  connected 
with  the  electric  railway.  Two  Americana  are  engaged  in  business. 
The  remainder,  exclusive  of  six  connected  with  this  legation  and  con- 
sulate, are  missionaries  and  their  families. 

HISBION  WOBK. 

The  mission  work  in  Korea  is  remarkably  successful.  Our  people 
have  abstained  from  meddling  with  politica  and  refuse  to  take  up  cases 
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of  official  persecutioa  among  their  coaverts.  The  resalt  of  this  policy 
is  that  they  obtain  a  strong  and  Belf-reliant  class  of  people  who  are 
usually  a  credit  to  them.  In  some  cases,  without  going  into  merchan- 
dising, the  missionaries  have  introduced  simple  but  improved  farming 
implements,  Bucb  as  plows,  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  their  con- 
verts and  the  possible  creation  of  a  demand  for  snch  goods. 

EDDCA-nON. 

The  Koreans  who  have  gone  to  the  United  States-for  education  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  not  proved  as  useful  after  their  return  as  was 
expected.  1  think  the  trouble  has  largely  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  set  to  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  instead  of  perfecting  their 
knowleckfe  of  English  and  studying  practical  subjects,  such  as  busi- 
ness methods,  manual  training,  etc.  Koreans  are  very  quick  in  acquir- 
ing languages,  and  the  Government  maintains  schools  in  Seoul  for  the 
study  of  English,  German,  French,  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese. 
Fapils  in  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  are  taught  Latin;  otiierwise 
the  dead  langu^ea  are  neglected. 

NEW   POSTAL   FAOILITIKS. 

Korea  having  become  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  nnion,' 
she  now  receives  and  forwards  foreign  mails.  The  first  foreign  mail 
to  be  sent  out  was  dispatched  on  January  3, 1900.  Full  sets  of  postage 
stamps  are  not  obtainable.  The  old  issue  is  partly  exhausted  and  the 
new  one  is  not  yet  complete.  Owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  Korean  cur- 
rency, it  became  evident  that  speculators  could  buy  Japanese  stamps 
at  the  Japanese  post-ofBces  which  still  exist  in  Korea,  using  this 
debased  coin  for  the  purpose,  and  then  resell  them  in  Japan  for  full 
value.  Consequently,  all  Japanese  postage  stamps  to  be  sold  in  Korea 
or  China  are  now  stamped  with  small  characters  at  the  bottom,  indi- 
cating their  intended  use. 

Table  1. — Na  value  of  the  direri  foreign  trade,  by  cotmlrUe,  1899. 
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Powtoea,  «weet.  chteflyJapantBe 

Provlnloiis,  table,  cblefl]'  American  and  Japanese 
Railway  pUnlendinaiorlal,  largely  American  .. 
6akl  and  samiliu  (wine).  Japanene 

611k  piece  goods  ITom  Cb  I  Da  and  Japan 


Timber,  American  and  japaneitti 

Tobacco,  cigan.  and  cigarettes  (Uanlla.  Cblna,  and  Japan) . . 
Umbrellas,  chiefly  Japanese 
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w, 
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868,289 

181, 
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B*cbedeniBr 10S,I« 

^^flned «7,«6 

Unrefined  IJ.AM 

Fiab,  dried,  aalt,  and  manure 59.807 

cowbide»'!!.' .'."!.'!.' .".'.'.".".'.".".".';.'.'!;."!  .'.'"!.'**;.' .'!!'".";!"I.'!!!''".'I!!!'.!!!  in'.cef. 

Medicine" !  16.157 
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Tablk  4. — KrjxnU — i(«n«  amourUing  to  more  Uum  10,000  yen — C!ontiu(ied. 


Yen. 

"Sl^w"" 

Millet 

ii 
IS 

<.W7,845 

%m,vi 

HooACB  N.  Allen, 
J£i?i  i^ter  Resident  and  Oofisul-  General. 
Seoul,  June  1,  1900. 


PERSIA. 


The  trade  and  industries  of  Persia  have  during  the  past  year  main- 
tained their  normal  condition,  neither  imports  nor  exports  having 
manifested  appreciable  increase  or  decrease,  although  it  appears  that 
prices  have  shown  a  slightly  upward  tendency. 

The  whole  volume  of  foreign  trade  represented  about  $40,000,000, 
the  imports  showing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  value.  An  addition, 
however,  may  be  made  to  these  figures,  as  goods  are  passed  over  the 
f  rontiei-3  outaide  the  great  caravan  highways,  and  they  consequently  do 
not  appear  in  the  ordinary  trade  reports.  The  arbitrary  boundaries 
between  Russia,  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan  are  of  consid- 
erable extflnt,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  goods,  either  contraband  or 
lawful,  will  filtrate  throilgh  interstices  not  veiy  carefully  protected. 
This  affects  native  rather  than  foreign  products;  and  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  loser  to  a  trifling  extent,  the  labor  market  is  a  gainer. 

TRAN8P0RTAT10M. 

Persia  is  still  without  the  supremo  advantage  of  railways.  The 
transport  system  continues  quadrupedal  and  consequently  labors  under 
the  many  disabilities  incidental  to  a  means  so  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  country.  Before  her  trade  can  inci-ease  materially  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  Ite  rapidly  developed,  she  must  have  distances 
bridged  by  railway  lines  and  thus  be  bi-ought  into  touch  with  tbe  great 
centers  of  foreign  production. 

The  natural  route  for  American  and  European  goods  to  take  in  tran- 
sit to  northern  and  central  Persia  (in  the  absence  of  railwavs  through 
Asia  Minor)  is  via  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  to  ttatum,  and 
thence  across  the  Caucasus  to  Baku  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  tbe  Persian 
frontier  town  of  Besht. 

Russia,  by  her  law  prohibiting  the  transit  of  goods  through  the 
Cauca-suH  to  Pei'sia,  compels  them  to  take  the  southern  ports  or  the 
caravan  routes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  consequently  they  are  delayed 
three  months  in  reaching  their  destination. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  Russia  is  to  control  the  markets  of  northern 
and  central  Persia  and  to  force  on  them  her  own  goods,  but  as  Russia 
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depends  more  than  any  other  country  does  on  the  liberal  transit  lawa 
of  her  neighbors,  it  would  seem  that  she  ought  to  abolish  her  prohib- 
itive laws  and  be  the  iirst  nation  to  maintain  that  the  intei'diction  of 
i-easonable  transit  privileges  should  be  regarded  as  obnoxious.  So 
long  as  Kussia  demurs  to  tnia  principle,  Persia's  activity,  energy,  and 
vitality  will  be  held  in  check,  unless,  of  course,  she  manages  to  con- 
nect by  railway  her  principal  northern  and  central  markets  with  the 
Persian  Ciulf ,  oi  as  an  alternative,  abandons  her  northern  provinces  to 
Kussia  and  removes  her  capital  to  Sbiraz  or  some  other  southern  city. 
When  one  considers  how  rich  and  fertile  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  are, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  they  are  not  traversed  by  railways.  The 
time  ought  soon  to  come  when  three  lines  of  railways  with  numerous 
branches  will  have  been  established  at  some  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
One  line  should  extend  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  second  should  ascend  to  Teneran,  and  the  third  should  be  laid  to 
Bombay,  and  all  three  should  be  operated  to  a  reasonable  degree  in 
the  interests  of  general  commerce  and  trade.  Persia  is  always  inclined 
to  be  liberal  in  everything  pertaining  to  her  relations  with  other 
countries,  but  she  unfortunately  has  no  capital  at  present  to  invest  in  the 
construction  of  railways  and  is  unable  to  do  more  than  she  is  now 
doing  for  the  development  of  her  foreign  trade.  Her  future  conse- 
quently depends  greatly  on  others,  and  especially  on  Kussia,  because 
Russia  is  not  only  her  most  powerful  neighbor,  but  also  because  Rus- 
sia evinces,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  determination  to  control  the 
trade  ib  the  northern  and  central  part  of  Persia,  not  by  the  usual  com- 

Eetitive  methods,  but  by  the  elimination  of  competition  by  means  of 
er  prohibitive  transit  laws.  By  repealing  these  laws  Russia  would 
lose  but  little,  commercially  speaKing,  for  sne  would  gain  much  from 
her  freight  charges,  and  the  demand  in  Persia  for  the  better  cksses  of 
goods  would  compel  Russia  to  produce  them. 

UNTTBD  eXATES  GOOD8. 

In  view  of  all  the  existing  difficulties  in  trading  with  Persia,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  any  American  goods  whatever  are  seen  in  these 
markets,  but  some  do  find  their  way  nere,  and  the  number  is  slowly 
but  surely  increasing.  The  goods  which  should  in  the  future  meet 
■with  a  wider  recognition  are  steam  pumps,  phonographs,  electric  fans, 
and  other  useful  and  curious  articles  of  that  cla-ss.  clocks,  canned 
goods,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  boots  and  saoes  and  leather 
for  carri^^  work  have  not  yet  been  put  on  the  Persian  markets.  Their 
superior  bnish, durability,  and  comparative  cheapness  would  soon  pave 
the  way  for  a  wide  and  profitable  trade.  Bicyles,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  natives  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
but  it  in  not  impossible  that  in  the  near  future  there  may  be  a  change 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  wheel.  The  moral  sentiment  will  doubtless 
sooner  or  later  give  way  to  the  demands  of  necessity;  but  machines 
that  can  be  propelled  by  electricity  or  some  other  mechanical  power 
will  have  the  preference. 

Light,  showy,  well-finished  carriages,  such  as  have  obtained  general 
favor  in  the  United  States,  would  be  appreciated  in  Tehei'an  and  othM* 
centers  of  industry  and  trade.  The  donkey,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  the  favorite  means  of  locomotion  for  ladies,  is  now  almost  neglected 
by  them,  and  the  mule,  which  was  until  recently  the  favorite  saddle 
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animal  for  certain  classes  of  the  communit}',  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  the  carriage  is  taking  their  places. 

Clocks  and  watches  to  suit  all  clasttes  are  favorite  articles  and  find 
ready  sale  here.  The  London-made  watches  of  McCabe  and  the  pen- 
knives of  Bodgera  of  Sheffield  are  as  well  known  throughout  Persia 
as  in  the  country  of  their  manufacture;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
other  goods  which  supply  a  recognized  want  should  not  obtain  equal 
popularity. 

The  field  for  agricultural  machinery  of  a  light  but  durable  kind  is 
altogether  unoccupied.  During  the  bst  six  or  seven  years,  there  has 
been  a  gradually  diminishing  supply  of  agricultural  produce  with  an 
inverse  ratio  of  increase  in  the  price,  ana  for  nearly  two  years  now, 
the  scarcity  has  been  the  source  of  privation  and  hardship. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  a  change  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  methodsof  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  preparing  the  grain 
for  the  market  and  in  the  patriarchal  implements  now  u»ed,  it  the 
demands  of  the  population  are  to  be  met  and  an  extension  of  trade  is 
to  be  secured.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  question  in  the  future  than  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

AGRICULTURAL    SEIONAST. 

A  seminary  has  been  recently  opened  in  Teheran,  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  science  and  practical  application  of  modem  discoveries 
and  inventions,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  a  more  intelligent 
distribution  of  crops.  A  Belgian  gentleman  who  spent  some  years  in 
the  United  States  has  been  appointed  director  of  ^riculture  and 
chief  professor  in  the  seminary.  He  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  he 
hoped  to  get  out  some  American  machinery  to  illustrate  his  teaching, 
and  also  tu  give  instruction  tu  the  students  in  the  handling  of  the 
implements,  so  that  they  would  have  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge 
when  they  left  the  college  and  were  thrown  upon  their  own  ingenuity 
and  resources. 


All  imports  pay  a  uniform  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as 
the  United  States  enjoys  the  most -favored-nation  treatment,  no  differ- 
ential duties  can  be  imposed  to  our  prejudice. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Belgian  expei-ts  during  the  last 
three  years  to  reorganize  the  customs  administration  on  a  more  intel- 
ligent system  than  that  of  farming  the  revenue,  which  was  formerly 
in  vogue.  Europeans  have  now  been  placed  in  most  of  the  cu^tom- 
hiiu.scs  throughout  the  country  to  direct  and  supervise  the  duty  and 
to  transmit  the  proceeds  directly  to  the  central  bureau.  It  appears 
that  the  change  is  giving  general  i^atisfaction  and  providing  a  consid- 
erable increase  to  the  nation's  income. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  TREATY. 

There  is  a  report,  which  is  generally  Iielieved  to  be  essentially  true, 
to  the  effect  that  Russia  is  making  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Persia 
and  that  it  willprobably  be  concluded  next  March.  It  is  said  that 
by  this  treaty,  Russia  hopci^  to  provide  that  all  the  goods  she  export-* 
to  Persia  will  be  subjected  to  low  duties  and  that  heavy  duties  will  be 
imposed  on  all  other  articles. 


aha:  Persia. 


KARU!«  KIVEB   ROUTi;. 


An  attempt  has  been  luttde  id  the  south  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
goods  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  interior  bv  improving  the  road 
and  consolidating  the  traffic  between  the  Karun  fiiver  and  Ispahan.  It 
is  said  that  by  using  this  route  in  preference  to  the  older  road  by 
Sheraz,  a  saving  of  several  days'  time  will  be  effected  on  each  jour- 
ney. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  works  hitherto  attempted 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  admit  the  substitution  of  wheeled 
vehicles  for  animal  carri^^.  As  the  Karun  is  navigable  for  upward 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  ite  junction  with  the  Tigris,  it  helps  the  circu- 
lation of  goods  both  in  and  out  of  Persia  to  a  considerable  degree. 

From  commercial  and  economical  points  of  view,  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  is  the  Resht  road  in  the  north,  inasmuch  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  country  are  expoi-ted 
from  the  8outh;  consequently,  any  means  which  give  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  forces  of  the  nation's  .life  ought  to  receive  everypoa- 
sibie  support  and  encouragement.  The  Roaht  road,  it  might  even  be 
said,  will  have  the  effect  of  pai-alyzing  rather  than  of  stimulating  the 
energies  and  enterprise  of  the  people.  If  much  of  the  material  which 
gluts  the  markets  of  such  cities  as  Teheran  could  be  produced  in  the 
country,  the  wasting  strength  of  labor  might  be  arrested  and  utilized 
in  many  profitable  directions.  Nations,  Tike  individuals,  must  have 
the  means  of  strengthening  their  internal  economy  by  giving  full 
action  to  the  organs  of  existence. 

FINANCES. 

Persia,  so  far,  is  not  encumbered  with  the  burden  of  a  great  debt, 
and  can  therefore  devote  her  resources  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  development  of  her  natural  and  artificial  wealth.  A 
loan  was  contracted  in  the  spring  of  this  year  with  the  Russian  Loan 
Bank  in  order  to  focus  and  consolidate,  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, certain  foreign  and  domestic  indebtednesses  and  obligations  and 
provide  a  balance  for  future  contingencies.  This  sum,  which  repre- 
sents Persia's  liabilities,  amounts  toll2,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  6 
l^r  cent. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  imperial  revenue  are  the  customs,  which,  if 
the  export  and  import  trade  amount  to  $40,000,000,  at  5  per  cent, 
realize,  including  collections  at  interior  customs  centers,  on  account  of 
native  produce,  probably  about  $2,500,000.  On  this  the  Government 
depends  largely  for  current  expenses.  The  royal  domains  consist  of 
viU^es  and  landed  property.  There  is  also  a  tax  on  trades;  a  land 
tax;  a  monopoly  of  the  fisheries  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Caspian; 
roj-altiesonconceMsions;  rentsof  mines, forests,andtelegTaphs;  income 
of  post-office;  a  tax  on  the  animals  of  nomads;  general  taxes  on  sheep, 
on  public  tea  houses,  on  the  puWic  sales  of  horse-s,  camels,  etc.,  ana  a 
kind  of  negative  impost,  being  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  on  all  Gov- 
ernment salarie.'s  and  pensions.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  sources 
is  uncertain,  as  no  etatistica  are  made  public.  The  receipts  from  local 
taxation  in  the  provincial  governments  are  first  applied  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  divisional  administi'ation,  and  the  balance  transferred  to 
the  imperial  treasury. 

AQRICDLTxntE. 

In  consequence  of  insufficient  niinfall  and  water  supply  for  the  last 
two  years  and  som4  uncharitable  stomge  of  grain,  dunng  last  winter 
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and  apring,  wheat,  barley,  and  bread  were  very  scarce  and  at  almost 
famine  pncea.  The  present  harvest  is  much  superior  in  yield  to  the 
last,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  seed  at  the  seasons  of  sowing, 
the  area  under  cultivation  was  not  equal  to  that  of  former  years,  and 
cereals  remain  three  times  as  dear  as  formerly. 

INDUSTRIES. 

No  new  industrial  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  during  the-year 
under  review.  The  sugar  and  glass  factories,  which,  from  the  known 
wants  they  were  intended  to  supply,  appeared  to  have  a  prosperous 
career  before  them,  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  closed.  Capital  in 
these  works,  judiciously  managed,  ought  to  provide  a  handsome  return, 
for  everything  sot  up  in  the  buildings  for  converting  the  raw  into  the 
manufactured  article  is  of  the  most  improved  make. 

It  is  reported  locally  and  in  the  papera  that  a  company  is  being  formed 
in  Fari^  to  light  Teheran  with  electricity  and  undertake  other  enter- 
prises. 

The  tour  of  the  Shah  in  Europe,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  attract  foreign 
capital  to  Persia,  unearthing  some  of  her  buiied  and  unutilized  treas- 
ures, encouraging  trade,  ana  causing  restrictions  and  disabilities  now 
hampering  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  to  be  removed. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  exchange,  which  is  a  variable  factor  in  the  commercial  problem 
of  Persia,  has,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  shown  less  fluctuation 
than  was  anticipated. 

The  average  rate  per  pound  sterling  has  been  51  krans. 

It  was  expected  that  the  remittance  of  the  Persian-Russian  loan 
would,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  billa  of  exchange,  cause  a  con- 
sidemble  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  but  the  little  that  occurred 
continued  only  for  a  very  short  time  and  made  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence either  in  the  financial  or  commercial  scales.  The  distribution  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  among  salaried  officials 
and  pensioners  caused  some  activity  in  certain  branches  of  trade,  but 
without  altering  prices. 

OBNEBAL. 

The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people  are  generally  simple,  and  their 
luxuries,  extravagancies,  and  wants  few.  The  influences  and  cus- 
toms of  older  times  still  exercise  a  restraining  authority  over  natural 
inclinations. 

The  materials  which  supply  their  warehouses,  shops,  and  stores, 
belong  to  the  category  of  necessities  rather  than  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Their  iiouses  are  plainly  furnished  and  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
meet  the  real  wants  of  the  inmates. 

Persia  has  until  now  had  diplomatic  representatives  only  in  England. 
Uus.sia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Belgium;  but 
the  Shah  has  recently,  as  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  closer 
relations  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  appointed  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Washington. 

Heebebt  W.  Bowen, 

Teheran,  Sepiemher gS,  1900.  C 0(M^\q 
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Merthant  veieeU  entrred  and  cltared  at  the  port  of  MadivoOock  during  third  quarter,  1900. 
ENTERED. 


With  canto. 

without  otrgo. 

Total. 

Flag. 

ber. 

Regixlcred 
17, 7M 

Is 

« 

RcglMered 

tUi"' 

RegWered 

^E*«..,. 

SO 
3 

Is 

8,SS0 

«3 

m,m 

M 

7V.BS8 

ISI  1         1S8.6M 

Ru«l«n        ""'"""  '"""' 

8 

r. 

sl 

1 

m 

1 

121 

4  1              SA 

M 

m.w5 

ITKAHIW. 

S 

re,BI9 

1 

1 

i 

s 

'^■S 

t'^ 

2 

■i,bn 

"■SS 

2,700 

76 

119,  oei 

«. 

79,779 

136 

208.  MO 

«.LI»aV».UL 

1 

«> 

1 

1,200 

7S 

, 

«o|        » 

1.3S1 

i 

77 

1»,U1 

6a 

81,110 

IM 

,  210.261 

OENXRAL  STATX8IZCB. 

Under  date  of  July  10,  Mr.  Greener  transmits  the  following  extracts 
from  the  official  report  to  the  governor  of  the  Maritime  Province  in 
1898  {the  latest  printed): 

GEOQRAl'HT   AND   POPULATION. 

The  (teographica'  limits  of  the  Maritime  Province  are  from  40°  to  70°  latjtixle,  ard 
from  100°  to  160°  lonf^itucle(Pnlkova meridian).  It  coneiste of  9 districts,  vie:  South 
Ussuri,  with  theBdmimatrativecent«rin  Niroleb;  Uasuri  Kossack,  with  the  adminii^ 
trative  center  in  Kanienets;  Halnrofak,  witli  the  administrative  center  in  town  of 
Rihaloo  Habarofuk;  Oodsk,  with  the  ailministrative  center  in  town  of  Nikolaetek; 
Okhotsk,  with  theadminiBtrative  center  in  town  of  Okhotsk;  Ghishighin,  with  admin- 
istrative center  in  Ghiahitra;  Petroi>aulofek,  with  tlie  admin irtrative  center  in  Petro- 
paulofsk;  Anadir,  with  the  administrative  center  in  viltaf^  of  Karkof;  Kommodore 
islands,  administrative  center  on  the  island  of  Bering,  village  of  Nikoluk.    The 
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main  river  of  the  province  ia  the  Amoor,  ite  length  within  the  province  being  050 
versts  (629.S  miles).  It  discborgea  itself  into  the  TartAry  Straitf.  and  repreaents  the 
only  means  at  communication  between  Kikoiacfak  and  Habarofsk  and  farther  on  aa 
far  aa  the  village  of  Stretsosk  in  the  Trans-Baikal  district.  The  river  has  many 
aSluenta,  but  two  only  are  suitable  for  navigation,  the  Amgun  and  the  Uaeuri,  navi- 
fcable  from  its  mouth  at  Habarofsk,  500  versta  (331.5  milee) .  The  population  January 
1,  1K9H,  waa  228,824,  as  follows: 


NttlvM  (KtMdau 
wbjecta). 

KOKUtt. 

ChlnfiK. 

Hen.    1  Women, 

Men. 

Women, 

'i 

Women. 

12.401 

s:i3o 

w 

4«,1M 

l^TO.'i 
1.119 
IflO 

ISO 
21.7S7 

■1 

1 

702 

IS 
•i 

i 

£b85 
2,107 

0.246 
15S 

11,43)1 

25 .         ai 

1.175  I           661 

148 

(r7.»76|     io.m 

22,969 

21,846 

14,184 

9,096 

City. 

J.p.n««. 

Wen.     :  Women. 

Other  to 

relgnera. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

10.121 

6S7 
37 

«04 
57 

4;426 

ff7.eS3 
U,M3 

5:b«5 

is 

f^ 

8 

!-a 

2W 
35 

n 

1«S 

19 

e.s74 

23 

SI 

t 

S6 

1 

28,»S1 

«8 

t,05* 

im 

.56,3«, 

78,456 

RECAPITI'HTION. 


OtKer  fo 


The  first  column  ahowa  the  number  of  native  bom  Ruaaians  and  other  auhjecCs  of 
Russia,  as  Poles,  natives  of  the  Baltic  Province,  Fins,  Jewa,  Tartars,  Saets,  Monlvins, 
and  othera,  with  the  exception  of  the  aborigines  of  the  province. 

Out  of  the  23,276  Koreans,  15,573  are  Ruasian  aubjecta.  They  make  6.8  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  province. 

The  Russian  subjects  represent  82.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  population;  foreign  Bub- 
jectB,  37.3  per  cent. 
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I'ercenlage  af  rdigious  tecit. 

Per  cent. 

Orthodox 62.32 

Sectoriana 71 

Catholics 1.43 

Anneniaa  Gre^rians 01 

ProtesUDte 42 

Jews 73 

Mohammedana 43 

Coofucianti,  Buddhials,  Shiatoists,  Shamanigts,  etc 21.47 

Lamaidee  and  other  heathens 12. 49 

100 

The  people  are  clasHified  ae  follows: 

1.  Noblemen 0.  II 

2.  aergy 4 

3.  Honorary  citizens 5 

4.  Merchanis 4 

5.  Citizens  (commonalty) 3.7 

6.  Peasants 37. 9 

7.  KoeaackB 7.2 

8.  Natives 23. 6 

9.  Reserve  soldiers 2. 3 

10.  Reserve  soldiers'  famili«e 3 

11.  Military  (active  service) 17.7 

12.  Military  (familie*i) 1 

13.  CommonerH 8 

14.  Deported  persona  and  their  families 2. 7 

15.  Convicb*  and  priaoaers 4 

100 

NoTB.— This  fable  i^  illustrative  of  the  economic  condition  of  eaat  Bibeim.  Fvaa- 
anta,  natives,  soldiers  of  all  giadee,  and  convicts  of  both  sorts,  constitute  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  popnlation.  leaving  out  the  peasant*,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
Belf-Bupportmg  in  the  weatem  eenae,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are 
nonproducers.  The  3.33  per  cent  of  the  Urst  five  ranks  would  need  to  have  much 
wealth  and  larfse  philanthrophy  to  provide  for  even  the  necessities  of  the  other  classes, 
while  comforts,  much  less  luxuries,  are  out  of  the  question.— CoNaiiL. 

Agricultural  returns  are: 


,.»^ 

■""i.;'r-- 

Per«nt 
uptaSd. 

Uneo.       ■*"™- 

68.  HI 
T.OW 

^■™ 
613 

157. 962 

67,  OH 

iat.S73 

. 

In  comparison  with  the  year  tS96,  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  increased  b 
deSHiatines  (16,933  acres)  and  sown  upland  by  2,021  deedatinee  (S,4S6  acre 
e  being  exclusively  in  the  South  Uaauri  diatrtct. 

Aeerage  crops. 
[Fotmis  per  dendatlDe.) 


.-.„. 

Rye  and 

(■prtng      Barley, 
rye.      ' 

nlicat. 

Potatoes. 

0.. 

indotheij   iHrinn 
grains.   !  plKDU. 

South  Dimrl 

l.W 

SOT             242 
wis  ,        198.0 

■S:; 

S2.& 

'«      S 

C'ii'iiwir'" 
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The  harvest  in 

ia97  was  a 

ft,r,nd«. 

3:«o.-.:s«i 

It.KW.VM 
2f.Wl,2Ki 
17.W7,«7 
27.-.'79,(i71 

I.IM.TK 

«  follows: 

Ct^k- 

HabaroTik 

POHBdl. 

1 
«i;g35 

10,  »2 

T«WI. 

Rire  and  aprlnfi  crop 

ifei;;::::::: 

••ii 

3,B92,W9 

!,106.*» 

Total 

loe,  166,  a» 

15, 400,821 

8,7SO,72& 

1.066,aO]        M,M2|    118,800 

128,613,588 

There  is  no  mllJvatioo  in  the  other  districts  (Okhotsk,  Ghishiga,  Anadir,  and  the 
Kommodore  lulands),  except  that  the  inhabitaota  ruee  vegetables. 

The  gardening  in  most  of  the  districts  besides  Ghishiga,  Anadir,  and  the  Kcimmo- 
dore  Islands  is  (jnite  snHicient  for  the  local  consumption.     The  crop  of  18tt7  was  )[(khI. 

The  population  of  U^e  South  Uasuri  district  sola  the  surplus  of  their  crop«  to  the 
military  authorities.  The  latter  bought  from  the  peasants  and  Koreans  of  SuifuD 
and  Chankai  141,K81  poods  (5,123,607  pounds)  of  grain,  8,000  poods  (288,896 pounds) 


of  flour,  and  11,000  iioodH  [397,232  pounds)  of  groata. 
insider  an 


f  the  Uw 


i  circuit  have 


grain  t 


o  bad  ctiniate,  i 


lO  grain  crope, 


The  population  of  the  other  province*,  f 
but  have  to  rely  on  imported  flour. 

The  people  of  I'etrotfflvloek,  Okhotsk.  Uhishigaj  and  Anadir  gain  their  living  by 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  authorities  of  the  province  supply  these  remote  districts 
with  Sour,  i^roats,  salts,  {lowder,  and  lead,  selling  the  articles  at  cost  price. 

The  quantity  of  imports  into  the  stations  in  the  northern  districts  in  181)7  was  as 
follows; 


etatfona. 

i  PoortB.  IPoHnd. 

g™^ 

mt.         o,,.,. 

wder. 
Pounds. 

Lead. 

Poolli.'PouiulB 

PoodH.  IVHindB.  I'ooda. 

Poodi^Ponnda. 

!  2,200       n.'M 
l.lOlj;  39.7S9 

I,m3 

■"i6oi"i«T'     *' 

™i      '^^ 

1  7,001!iaS2,81B 

MftA  1B.1SI 

ISO  1  4,  in       94 

S,39fi 

110 1    S,^ 

The  mun  food  on  Kotnmodore  Islands  is  the  meat  of  the  fur  seal,  also  fish  and 
birds,  which  are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Other  provisions  and  clothing  are  imported 
by  the  Russian  Sealskin  Company  from  Russia  an<l  America,  an  the  natives  are  earn- 
ing money  by  seeling  and  sea-otter  llt<hing.  In  1897,  the  nativcH  received  from  the 
company  tor  their  iaoor  45,664  rubles. 

As  a  guaranty  a^inst  bad  crone,  warehouses  are  eetablisheil  in  the  districts  of 
South  I'ssuri,  Uasun  Cossack,  and  Habarovsk,  with  the  following  quantity  in  storage: 


"f^.S-'SS 

1 

w 

PoodH. 

Ml.       1        Rye.         .       Harter. 

Oata.        t        «' 

IcL 

eralvillaeB.). 

Poai.d».'pood«. 

Poami^'pood-,Pound» 

PoodH.  Poraide:  P.«dH. 

~ 

Slnrun«k 

11 
10 

7M 

„,„ : 

2.;„.,,.,i 

58.121 

5,807 

Tchetingovsk  — 

2,880 

"•S 

■';si"''s 

4,TM    1T2.IW8  ;  17.347 

Total 

100 

8,n>  303,MS   10,489 

»4.810     B.B4S 

ie2,M7 

ia,«6o  tM,m    17.847 

S-»,436 
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Tbe  total  quaDtity  on  January  I,  1898,  was  70,391  poode  {2,541,960  poands),  or 
12,107  poode  (437,208  pounds)  more  than  the  preceding  year.  ThU  waa  a  littlemoie 
than  I  pood  (36,112  pounds)  to  each  person. 

The  quautitv  of  wheat  in  the  warehouse))  (18)  in  the  Vasuri  Coemck  circuit  stored 
January  1, 189"7,  was  au  followa: 


POOdlL 

P«U.^ 

17,  «7 

ta,m 

LIRTO 

R«el»ed: 

si 

80.866 

gg 

82,107 

Beeidee  Government  warehouses,  there  are  in  the  Petro)iavlosk  district  46  Wftre- 
bouses  in  different  villages,  where  in  \%\)1  they  liad  on  storage  72,820  dried  fish  for 
themselves  and  72,425  for  their  do^re.  Seven  villages  of  the  oigtriot  are  still  without 
storehouses. 

In  Anadir  distriil  there  was  on  storage  in  1S97 : 
Fish  of  former  yeara; 

Markovo 

Eropol 

Fish  of  1897 


e  kIikI:. — The  nuin1)er  oE  horses  and  cattle  ii 


33,237 

3,612 

10,476 

tbe  Maritime  Province  was  as 


foUowj 

Horees 39,216 

Cows  and  bulls 58, 066 

Sheep 1,2S0 

Hga 34, 0« 

Goats 282 

Reindeer 168,677 

Driving  doge 32, 132 

Donkeys  and  mules 1,016 

Total 334,723 

Beindeer  in  the  Ghishiga  district  are  the  only  domestic  animals.  In  1S96  there 
were  95,000  of  them,  but  for  1897  no  statistical  information  whs  received.  Few 
horses  and  cattle  are  bred,  not  because  there  are  no  grazing  grounds,  but  because  tbe 
people  are  indolent 

Avtragt  prices  of  domttUe  armnait, 
[PerboA] 
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Average  jirice*  of  domettic  (inimalii — Continued. 
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Average  price*  per  pood  of  meat. 
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APICULTUBX. 

Apicalture  is  steadily  growing  in  the  district  of  Sooth  Ussuci,  and  in  1897,  443 
owners  had  14,611  beehives;  in  coroparisim  with  1896  the  number  iif  owners  in- 
creased 173  and  number  of  beehives  3,912. 

In  the  Habarovsk  district,  this  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  is  promising  su«n8& 
H.  Doc.  380,  PL  1 69  ^nOO<;IC 
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In  thu  Petropavlovak  diHtrict,  the  year  1S97  wae  not  a  Bucceeeful  one  for  fiahing. 

Tirfiii  ofjuh  eectired  in  llie  town  of  Pelropatlomk  and  in  the  dUtrict. 

-  Fresh  and  Bait  fieh  1 86, 780 

Dried  fiah 712,f»02 

SoDi-fish  (rotten  fish  kept  in  holes  in  the  ground) 7&4, 710 

Total 1,683,992 

Besides  the  above  quantity,  the  Russian  Sealskin  Company  exported  from  the 
Petropavlovsk  dwtrict  20,887  poode  (754,271  pounds)  of  fish. 

In  the  Okhotsk  distrii;!,  though  there  were  30,000  more  fish  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  dogs  had  not  enough  food.    High  water  in  the  fall  carried  the  ash  to  aea. 

Fre«h  fish  secured 340,620 

Saltflsh 73,060 

Dried  flsh 349,920 

Bones 274,250 

Value  of  total,  37,367  rubles  (119,239). 

On  the  Kommodore  Islands  they  secured: 

Salmon 1 14, 600 

Codfish 11,000 

In  the  Oodsk  district,  1897  was  a.  bad  year  for  Ashing.  The  natives  secured  for 
themselves  65,983  poods  [2,382,778  pounds).  Merchants  secured  for  eiporte  112,536 
poods  (4,063,900  pounds) .  Besides,  211,400  dried  fish  were  obtained  for  dog  feedint;. 
In  the  Ussuri  Cossack  district,  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  resourees, 
especially  in  the  northern  villages.  The  total  of  flsh  secured  was  valued  at  42,216 
rubles  (f21,742}. 

The  fur  sealing  on  the  Kommodore  Islands  is  decreasing  year  by  year,  as  the  seals 
are  exterminated  at  sea  by  schoonere. 

The  sea  otter  catch  in  1897  was  K<K>d,  the  company  obtiuning: 
Far  seals:  BUm. 

From  Bering  Island 5,696 

From  Copper  Island 7,153 

From  Robber  Island 332 

Total '. 13,181 

Blue  (oses,  1897: 

Finrt  quality 233 

Second  quality 766 

Total 989 

The  blue  foxes  trapped  in  1897  (989)  will  be  delivered  to  the  company  in  1398, 
Number  of  sea  otters  to  company,  1896: 

First  quality 16 

Second  quality 134 

Total 149 

Beddee  the  above,  the  natives  of  the  Kommodore  Islands  obt^ned  1%  hair  seals 

and  sea  lions;  27  deer  skins,  and  341  gray  seals. 

In  the  Petropavlovsk  district,  the  most  important  business  is  sable  hunting.  In 
orderto  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  sable,  certain  regulations  are  enforced— 
for  instance,  that  the  hunting  be  carried  on  only  during  the  winter  months,  that  no 
^jips  are  to  be  set,  and  that  the  animals  be  secured  bj;  gun,  dogs,  and  nets.  For 
breeding  grounds,  two  districts  are  closed,  no  hunting  being  allowed  there. 

.k-  '  *'^^^  ^'■'^  secured  2,270  sables,  or  1,122  more  than  in  1896.  The  guard 
watchmg  the  aea-otter  rookery  were  permitted  to  hunt  sea  otters  U  a  rewanl  tor 
tneir  services.    The  seven  men  obtained  14  skins. 
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fiirt  obtained  in  the  Petropavloi^k  ditlricl. 
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The  people  in  the  Okhotsk  district  caught  38,873  squimjia,  1,314  foxes,  376  bears, 
25  wolves,  34  river  otteni,  SSSerminea,  2,766  wild  rams  and  reindeer,  1,945  liair  seals 
and  sea  lione;  altogether  tothe  value  of  52,249  rubles  ($26, 908),  orl,945  rubied  ($1,001) 
lean  than  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  districts  of  Oodsk  and  Habarozsk,  hunting  is  getting  worse  from  year  to 
year.    Animals  are  scarce  on  account  of  forest  fires  ana  ^Id-seeking  parties. 

In  the  Oodsk  district,  there  were  caught  210  bears,  21  wild  reindeer,  1,549  sables, 
74  foxes,  3,290  squirrels,  25  river  otters,  and  224  hair  seals. 

There  are  no  statisticH  of  the  nnmber  of  animals  cautcht  In  the  Habarovek  dietrfct. 

In  the  Useuri  Koaeack  district,  the  Koseacks  earned  18,018  rubles  (t9,279)  by 
htmting. 


SVPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Mr.  Greener  sends  from  Vladivostock  reports  dated  September  1, 
September  5,  September  12,  and  September  19,  from  which  the  foUow- 
ingiHtat) sties  are  taken: 

On  January  1-13,  1900,  the  fortress  Vladivostock  had — 

Inhabitants 30,700 

Buildings  (exclusive  of  (roverament  buildings) 830 

Eeal  estate  was  appraised  at rubles..  8,477,900 

Town  revenue  in  1893 do....      266,548 

Town  outlays  in  1898 do 280, 752 

Estimated  revenue  of  the  town  tor  1900 do 345, 956 

Estimated  outlay  for  1900 do....      345,955 

During  the  first  half  y 

Hotels  and  reetaurante 

Chinese  eating  houses 

Liquor  and  wme  stores 

Breweries  and  heer  saloons  . . 

Peddlers 

Drayn 


r  of  1900,  there  were  in  the  town— 


«ymen 

Hackney  cabs. . 
Boatmen  . 
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Chinese  and  Korean  junks  (larger  boats)  . 


NxaiAer  of  immigrante. 


Ye«. 

Byw«. 

Bj  land. 

Yew. 

Bysea. 

By  innfl. 

3 

1.038 
2,812 

'.m 

«,*;3 



Of  these,  819  persons  returned  to  Russia  and  other  pailu^l.  ^l^edJA. 
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During  the  first  half  of  1900,  immigrants  came:  By  sea,  3,177;  by 
land,  870. 
The  arrival  of  Chinese  and  Koreans  has  been: 


ChiDeK. 

e™-. 

POST-OFFICE  AN©  TEUEGHAPH  STATISTICS. 

During  1899,  the  Vladivostock  post-office  received  726  and  forwarded 
692  mails.     There  were  forwarded  bj  the  city  mail:  3,768  ordinary 
letters,  162  official  envelopes,  13,208  banderoled  matter,  1,420  regis-  . 
tered  letters,  and  191  valuable  letters  (for  32,616  rubles  =  $16,979). 

There  were  forwarded  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire:  about  100,000 
ordinary  letters,  50,000  official  envelopes,  35,986  Danderoled  niatter, 
61,322  registered  letters,  and  17,259  raluable  letters  (for  7.470,171 
rubles  =  fe,847,138). 

There  were  forwarded  abroad:  65,124  ordipary  letters,  6,481  bande- 
roled matter,  12,224  registered  letters,  and  5^  valuable  letters  (for 
4,266  rubles  =  *2,197). 

The  number  received  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  was:  119,759 
ordinary  letters,  66,984  official  envelopes,  311,308  banderoled  matter, 
72,620  registered  letters,  and  23,100  valuable  letters  (for  18,936,925 
rubles  =  19,762,516). 

There  were  received  from  foreign  countries:  32,526  ordinary  letters, 
46,636  banderoled  matter,  28,076  registered  letters,  and  14  valuable 
letters  (for  764  rubles  =  $393). 

Parcels  forwarded,  5.696  (for  4,110,050  nibles  =  $2,116,676);  re- 
ceived, 6.9;44  (for  443,687  rubles  =  $228,499). 

Payments  on  delivery  forwarded,  14,343  rubles  ($7,387),  784  cases; 
collected,  25,550  rubles  ($13,158),  1,580  cases. 

Money  transfers  forwarded  by  mail,  3,082;  by  tel^raph,  3,191  (for 
281,198  rubles  =  $144,817). 

Money  transfers  received  by  mail,  2,719;  by  telegraph,  1,233  (for 
169,720  rubles  =  $87,406). 

Telegrams  forwarded  m  the  city,  67;  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
115.821;  to  foreign  countries,  14,150.  Received  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  135,416;  from  foreign  countries,  15,174;  in  transit,  290,581. 
Total,  571,209.     DaCy  averse,  1,565. 

MINING — PETEOI^UM. 

From  Ihe  publicaMuiie  of  the  SMtlBllcal  CommlMce  o[  Ihe  M&ritlme  I'rDTlim,  1900.] 

Gold  mijiee  {piaceri)  oMotted  to  privaie  perwam  tn  IS9S. 

Id  theeouth  Uimiri  district,  to  5  Rusrou  fmbjecta,  total  area 1,008 

In  the  Oodsk  district,  35  mines;  total  area fl.578 

Inl896; 

In  the  sonth  Umiri  dietriet  (2  mines)  397 

IutheOodBk.iistrict(2(lmine8l 6,441 

Inl897,  in  the  Oodsk  district  (25  niinee) .~    „.^j,»,9B3 
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In  1S98:  Acr««. 

In  the  south  Ussuri  diHtrict  (10  mines)   4, 139 

In  the  Oodsk  district  (38  minea) 12, 360 

la  1899; 

In  the  south  UsBuri  diatrict  [3  minea) 421 

In  the  Oodek  district  (46  minea) ". 9, 630 

NoTB. — Among  the  peraonB  to  whom  the  above  placem  are  allothni,  Iliere  were  no 

forvignera;  they  were  Kusaian  subjects  exclusively. 

Imporuaii/K  and  exporl/Uuiii  of  axil  uil,  Vtadivoaturk,  JS91-1HO0. 

CMea.    ,    l^xabi.  i    PoddiIh. 


mportAlkm  of  itunlAi 

In  isei— 

By  lADgFlllie  . 


;:s;s 
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«4;«» 

IS,  500 
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me.  MO 

'  '11 

AS 

35e,7H 
44l|lG0 

24.600 

*a.e7« 

].sn,'in 
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1ft  aso 

7,000 

'200 

2,  ISO 
10 

15.  G« 
3,8% 

36,800 

66,  (W2 

2.»«.3fa 

11.1894- 

14.^1 

S60 

32, 3W 

W.»97 

2, 094. ass 

18,960 
19.000 

'S 

2fi.843 

"i 

"'iKHM 

W,M4 

107.4211      2,97B,11C 

ID1M6- 
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12; '236 
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10' MO 
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200.ftMl       1,20M64 

JnlSOT— 

« 

ll^BSO 

1.2«M<7S 

S:^ 

82.000 

67.418 

2.073.476 

"'iTO 

r^'^, 

s 

BrL«Dgelitie 
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ImporUituiyKmil  frporlalioii  o/rvml  oil,  VlniitvoKtoi-t,  18S1-1900 — Continued. 


1    C-.. 

Poodi. 

IMuoda. 

S!g=aSa.ii;:::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

2,000 

S,MM 

ioa,oao 

■     «.m 

185,690 

e.  640,739 

89,  M9 
900 

3,248,960 
k:500 

,      fiOpMO 

90,869 

3.281,460 

Flmt  hallo!  1900— 

Br  Noble  BnM 

5.000 

S,S69 

1 

70 
14.337 

J;S 

IZ,S3» 
4,  MO 

320,277 

■sss 

|r|^^f^-— ■ 

760 

a;627 

Foreign  cnal  oU  imported: 

ByKunstAAlberatoMOO 

i.«o 

,'W,6C0 
25,820 

173.300 

exported  abrowl,eiciaetemrttcd: 

2.WG 

By  Noble  Br«.  In  189S 

2,700 

m,s« 

RETCRNB  FBOU  NIKOLAIEF8K. 

Total  number  of  merchant  vessels  arriving  at  Nikolaiefsk  durinfj  the 
season  of  1899  was  103;  first  arrival.  May  27  (June  8);  last  arrival, 
September  25  (October  7).     The  nationalities  (fl^^s)  were  a.-*  follows; 

Norwegian 12 

Japanese 56 

Russian II 

EngliBh « 

German ,  4 

Aoatrian '  2 

American 12 

103 
The  total  weight  of  the  cargoes  brought  was  3,660,222  poods  (59,036 
tons).     Number  of  passengers  arrived,  2,886. 

Eivrr  titamem  arrimng  at  Mtolai0k  rfurmjj  Uie  tea»on  of  1899. 

Total  number  of  arrivalB 89 

Number  of  paaeengera  brought 8, 042 

Government's  cargo  brought poodn..         4,671) 

Private  cargo  brought do 167,797 

Total do....  '162,367 

Homed  cattle  brought 1 ,  302 

Horses  brought 112 

■  Equal  to  2,610  tons. 

iiq,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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Lumber  indu^ry  in  the  St.  Olga  Bay/ora^  raercolioii  -. 


my. 

rSS: 

,.rA,,..,» 

ai 

« 

""""" 

15 

6.4SS  flq lured  cedar  beuna. 

ri,103  squared  cedar  beuna. 
Is^oiSeii  logi 

4H>  oaken  logfi 


iverue  length,  as  feet  4  inthe« 

by  2  teet  llnches. 
t.verBRe  length,  21  fee  t  by  2  (eel. 
ivera^e  leaMh.  18  feet  x  [iicbiB 

by  1  fool  4lnche». 
Iverue  lengtb,  21  feet  by  1  foot 


Produdg  of  fishery  in  183S. 


Sean[>«d:  From  Cape  looxbnodaln]'  In  Bay  Pln«loon,!ncl naive 

From  the  nine  cape  uslai  aatbeCape  Ostrala  Skala . . .'. 

From  Cape  (icott  aa  far  aa  Cape  Beluaelka 

From  Cupe  Belusalka  as  far  as  tbe  cape  betwevn  [he  riien  Loloole  and 

From  Cape  luoehnoy  In  Floiitoon  Bay  as  far  aa  the  astroDomicai  point  aouih- 

ward  ofthe  river  tadlhe .T! 

Uanure  made  of  berrtne:  From  Cape  looabnoyln  Plastooa  Bay  as  lar  aa  Cape 

lagorofl 

Giabe:  From  Cape  looahnodalny  to  Bay  Plasloon.  ioclualTe 


Number 


Lamber  jndurfry  in  Ike  .S!.  Olgn  Bay  fomi  rfnerniliim  in  1899. 


Valley  of  tl 
koomovke 
Valley  of  the 


22    650  squared  cedar  beatoa . 


Ieiig11i,21by2fee(- 


8.150*qu(iredcedarbeaiits..|        Do. 

d8G  oaken  logs ATeraEc  length,  IB  feet  S  Inches 

{  by  1  toot  t>  incbea. 


Produde  ofjahery  in  1899. 


Seaweed:  Tbe  western  cotutof  the  Japanese  Sea  from  Cape  loonbnodatny  u  far 

as  Planloon  Bav tona.. 

Salmon  (keta  and  goibooiha):  From  Cape  OntralaSkalans  far  as  Cape  Cuodrin..  do.. 

Uanure  made  from  henine:  From  Cape  Scott  as  far  oa  Cape  Cooamln do.. I 

Salmon  Iketaand  gorboosha):  i 

From  the  cape  norlhwanl  of  Uie  river  Loloole  as  far  as  the  cape  northward 

of  the  river  Tootohe toM. . 

From  between  the  rivura  Agoobay  and  Uooloohay  to  the  south  of  the  river 

ladthe Ion... 

HanDre  made  from  herring;  From  the  southern  cape  In  the  Bay  Plasloon  as  far 

aa  (he  mountain  Kamenko tona. . 

Eatable  aea  worms  (treppangs):  In  the  Bay  St.  Vladimir pounds.. 

Cnbe:  In  the  Bay  Plastoon Urns.. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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EptdatiK  duea»ei  from  January  1-13  to  June  I-14,  1900. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

There  were,  in  May,  1900,  in  Vladivostock: 

Horses 1,395 

Ntwrt  cattle 812 

In  the  city  cattle  yard,  May  14,  there  were: 

Neat  cattle 98 

Kgs 607 

Sheep Ill 

Up  to  May  2^,  there  had  been  imported  into  Vladivostock : 

Bulls 552 

Cows 243 

Pigs 613 

CiSves 1» 

TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

The  statistics  about  cattle  have  a  special  sicoificance  now,  since  the 
increased  number  of  troops  has  drawn  heavi^  upon  the  meat  supply. 
Two  hundred  head  of  caUle,  landed  within  a  month,  sold  at  fabulous 
prices.  One  thousand  five  hundred  head  had  been  contracted  for 
when  a  telegram  came  that  by  order  of  consuls  at  Shanghai,  uo  more 
cattle  were  to  be  exported  from  China.  Twenty  thoa'^and  troops  are 
en  route  to  Vladivostock.  It  is  estimated  there  are  70,000  to  80,000 
now  in  Manchuria,  whose  main  base  of  supplies  must  be  this  city.  Mo 
cattle  are  to  be  had  now  except  from  Japan — a  few,  possibly,  from 
Korea — and  it  is  likely  the  supply  from  that  point  will  naturuly  tend 
to  China.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  meat  famine  here  during  the 
winter.    The  same  is  true  of^  kerosene.    There  is  not  now  a  two- 
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months'  visible  supply.  A  cj'linder  (2  cans)  now  commandft  $2.58, 
with  prospects  of  soon  rising  to  $5  or  itG-  The  sugar  supply  is  equally 
low,  the  price  of  loaf  having  risen  50  per  cent  in  ten  davs.  The  price 
of  tea  of  all  kinds,  Chinese,  and  even  Japanese,  has  aavanced.  Just 
at  this  criaifl,  we  have  the  news  of  the  closing  of  all  the  ports  of  Siberia. 
The  ukaee  issued  August  13/26  is  promulgated,  but  not  yet  enforced. 
It  is  said  by  the  authorities  it  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1001, 
but  the  chances  are  it  will  be  in  operation  by  the  last  of  Kovenilx;r. 
What  will  be  the  result  for  American  trade  it  ia  not  easy  to  estimate. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  it  must  be  depressing;  but  it  will  injure  German 
trade  more  than  American.  Canoed  goods,  floui",  and  machinery 
must  be  had,  and  the  people  have  become  more  and  more  accustomed 
to  American  goods,  wtiich  are  met  with  throughout  eastern  Sibeiia, 
and  at  everj'  principal  town  in  Manchuria.  One  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  American  ti-adevs  in  Siberia  is  the  presence  of  the  large 
number  of  Russian  ti-oops  in  Manchuria.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  they 
will  depart  for  some  time,  and  wherever  they  go  there  will  be  markets 
for  American  staple  supplies,  American  hoes,  plows,  corned  beef, 
dried  fruit*),  canned  gcKxis,  beei,  coffee,  tj'pewriters,  and  sewing 
machines  are  already  with  the  advance  guara.  My  own  opinion  is 
that,  even  with  the  new  tariff,  American  goods  could  hold  their  own; 
but  it  will  require  more  real  enterprise,  determination,  and  patience 
than  has  thus  far  been  bestowed  on  the  Siberian  market  by  Ainerican 
merchants.  Perhaps  we  are  too  far  away;  perhaps  there  are  markets 
more  easily  exploited  nearer  home.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  good 
reason.  In  conversation  to-day  with  a  leading  coal-mine  owner,  he 
tells  me  he  believes  he  can  lay  coal  down  cheaper  at  Portland,  Seattle, 
or  San  Francisco  than  Americans  can  land  it  here. 

Meanwhile,  the  gold  fields  of  the  Tchankotsk  peninsula,  for  which 
an  expedition  under  Engineer  Bagdanorich  left  the  United  States, 
amid  much  advertising,  have  not  proved  so  rich  as  was  expected.  It 
appeal's  that  the  local  company  to  which  I  referred  {Advance  Sheets 
No.  808,  note)  made  baste  to  reach  this  region  first,  Colonel  Von- 
liarliarsky's  company  coming  later.  Both  companies  are  said  to  have 
made  a  pretty  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  region,  Nekolaefsk 
to  Fiiadir,  and  are  now  on  the  way  home  disappointed  as  to  the  value 
of  the  concession. 

The  six  American  miners  who  came  in  May,  and  left  June  6  for 
theYumenand  Amgorn  rivers  mining  concessions,  returned  impressed 
with  the  value  of  these  mines;  but  say  they  need  the  latest  machinery 
for  their  proper  working.  They  have  now  left  here  for  Kiakhta  and 
Ourga  to  join  the  other  members  of  their  party  under  Mr.  Dietrick, 
who  came  from  the  United  States  via  London.  For  the  present,  min- 
ing, business,  exploration,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  must  await  the  settle- 
mentof  affairs  in  Manchuria  and  along  the  Amoor  River,  the  navigation 
of  which  has  only  been  recently  reopened,  and  may  be  closed  at  any 
time. 

THE   CHINESR    EXODUS. 

In  spite  of  kind  treatment  by  the  authorities,  and  notwithstanding 
the  several  conciliatory  and  assuring  proclamations,  the  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  leave  by  every  available  ship.  One  vessel  has  made  six  trips 
between  Vladivostock  and  Chefoo,  carrying  from  400  to  600  at  a  time. 
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at  $5  per  bead.  They  are  crowded  pretty  iiiiifh  an  cattle.  It  simply 
is  a  panic,  accelerated,  perhaps,  by  events  in  the  vi<'inity  of  Bl^o 
vestcnensk  and  Aigoon.  In  thia  vicinity,  there  has  been  no  terrorism, 
only  an  occasional  outburst.  Between  July  25  and  August  21,  4,892 
Chinese  left  this  port,  according  to  an  ofGctal  statement.  At  the 
present  writing,  the  number  is  at  least  5,5<K).  All  do  not  come  from 
ihia  port,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  but  from  Habarofsk,  Nikolsk-lTssan, 
and  Hartin,  as  well.  While  thia  city  haa  loat  a  largo  proportion  of 
these  emigrants,  many  of  the  seiTanta  catching  the  infection,  there 
still  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Chinese  here.  Most  of  the 
Chinese  shops  arc  open;  coolies  abound,  and  all  the  building  going  on — 
hotels,  new  nouses,  warehouses — as  well  aa  atreet  paving,  is  atill  done 
by  them.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  laborer  here  seema  quite  as  necessary 
as  the  negi-o  in  the  Southern  States.  As  merchant,  artisan,  factor, 
laborer,  he  seems  to  have  all  the  whit«  man's  good  qualities,  except 
courage,  and  none  of  the  white  man's  vices.  When  he  ceases  working, 
on  his  annual  holiday,  Vladivostock  enjoys  a  New  England  Sabbath. 

The  Korean  element  remains  unperturbed.  They  aro  equaliv  patient 
and  indefati^ble  an  laborers.  They  rapidly  and  easily  a^imilate  Rus- 
sian civilization,  and  everything  except  visible  proselyting  is  done  to 
encourage  them.  A  peculiar  fact  about  Russia's  civilizing  methods  is 
her  readiness  to  absorb  in  the  body  politic,  absoluteh',  all  who  bona 
tide  accept  her  religion  and  political  rule.  Small  wonder  benighted 
tribes — nomads,  remnants  of  races — feel  a  new  impulse  6n  entering  her 
miscellaneous  and  varied  family. 

MARTIAL  LAW   IN    EASTERN    SIBERIA. 

With  the  first  notice  of  mobilization  in  Siberia,  came  expectation  of 
warlike  scenea  and  many  rumors.  There  were  abundant  warnings 
from  mLssionariea  escaping  from  Manchuria  of  coming  trouble  before 
the  affair  at  Blagovestcheosk,  and,  curiously  enough,  these  missiona- 
ries gave  the  first  ahirm  to  Ru.ssian  officials  between  Kirin,  Tntsikao, 
and  Harbin,  and  saved  the  Uvea  of  many.  The  notices  of  the  uprising 
wei-G  peculiarly  Chinese.  People  here  had  been  reading  about  them 
since  March.  In  the  Kirin  province,  the  placards  were  placed  on  the 
walls.  Indeed,  notices  were  published  in  American  newspapers 
received  here  before  the  event  by  members  of  the  Boxer's  oi^niza- 
tion.  In  Vladivostock,  mobilization  gave  rise  to  unwonted  activity. 
It  entered  nearly  every  rank  of  industry  and  took  ita  quota  of  clerks, 
cab  drivers,  sen'ants,  overseers,  managei-s,  and  partners,  and  for  a 
while  brought  business  to  a  standatill.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
without  horses,  and  requisitions  were  served  on  all  owners  to  bring  their 
horses  for  government  use.  There  were  few  vessels  in  port,  and  the 
fortunate  owners  or  charterei-s  of  incoming  vessels,  destined  usually 
to  go  out  in  ballast,  suddenly  found  a  bonanza  in  tmnsport  ser\-ice. 
and  mulcted  the  Government  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  day  to  send 
troops  to  Port  Arthur.  Hay,  oats,  cattle,  ctirn,  and  flour  were  quickly 
bought  up,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  soldiers  marching  and  cavalry 
exercising. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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TBANBPOB.TATION  8TATIBTICS. 

Tho  following  tablos  were  transmitted  l)y  Mr.  (ireciicr  uiidwr  cbite  of 
September  2U: 

Cargof  brought  iit  thr  tteamrrs  of  the  iiJuntor  fleet  from  Odetmt  lo  VladirtHdock  iiikI  in 
Imntit  firr  SikiAaiefek,  SahaUn  liland,  and  the  northern  porti  during  the  years  IS'.'O  to 
1S99,  Inehuiee. 
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*  fhipjied  from  Vlndwo»tork  for  Ifie  nurfhern  porta  in  the  uleiiiiiiTii  of  the  mini, 
fieri  during  the  decade  1890  lo  IS99,  inebiirire. 
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Niimber  of  vomU  and  quajitUy  of  cargo  brought  in  1899. 


To  VUidlTOrtok. 

Flag. 

Number  j 

Numbw 
of 

C«go. 

10! 

i 

1U.7K 
4,210 

B 

1,283.M» 
42»,8»Z 

?rsr 

2 

198,660 

1(8 

8.6a(l,Z» 

According  to  the  preceding  table,  the  importation  of  cargoes  into 
VladivaitocK  wius  5.6  times  ns  much  as  into  Nikolaiefsk,  wbereas  in 
1883  the  amount  of  teai^oes  brought  to  Nikolaiefsk  was  3,148,944 
poods  (50,789  tonsl,  and  to  Vladivostocfc  only  2,935,425  poods  (47,346 
tons).     Nikolaiefsk  was  formerly  the  port  and  naval  station. 

STATISTICS  OF  THK   tfSSURI  RAILROAD. 

Distance  between  Vladivostock  and  Habarofsk,  721  versts  (1  verst^^ 
8,500  feet). 

Patefttgen  carrkd  in  1898. 


AdnHB, 

Children. 

Ti 

'  40 

67 

366.  US 

GiTgon  tramported  in  1S9S. 


Private '  T,047,6tB 

For  Che  Manchurian  (ChlneFS  Eameml  anil  tlieTraim-Baikal  rallmadB  ... .;  l>,l>il>,MZ 

Mllilary  dBpartmeut '  1,415,785 

Unuilnilniiid j  G2. 724. 492 

Total j      7d,2a».867|      ..^»,un 

During  1898:  Traina  passed  over  2,024,000  versia  (1,341,912  milee)  of  railwaT;  rare 
passed  over  83,113,000  veraU  (55,103,fll9  miles  ;  expenditures  amounted  to  3.823,167 
rubles  ((1,968,931);  income  fLmounted  to  2,(S3,877  rubles  (11,073,196). 
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4.7M 
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SIAM. 

Vala*  of  the  total  impoHi  aiid  ttportt  of  merehandiae,  indutive  of  coaAwae  trade. 


iBse. 

1898. 

Mexican  cur 
rency. 

United  BUUh 

rency. 

ITDlted  State* 
currency. 

•SAS 

tl2.BSI.TM 
16. 685,238 

•Sg:!S 

I12.8«.S*B 
)S.78fl,«7 

ToUl 

6S,792,(>M  1       2».216,9M 

M,  978,189 

28,128,882 

The  above  table  shows  the  value  of  Siam'a  import  and  export  trade 
in  1898  and  1899.  While  the  trade  of  1899  surpasses  that  of  any  year 
previous  to  1898,  both  the  impoi'te  and  exports  of  1899  fall  short 
of  those  of  1898.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  a  very  poor  crop  of  rice, 
which  is  the  chief  staple  of  the  countrr,  owing  to  lack  of  rains,  and 
a  small  output  of  teak  wood,  the  second  product  of  the  country,  con- 
sequent upon  the  low  water.  The  teak  forests  are  situated  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  north  of  Bangkok,  and  the  foresters  i-ely  entirely  upon 
the  rivpr  to  get  the  wood  to  the  market.  Not  only  is  it  essential  that 
the  water  of  the  river  should  be  favorable  for  the  floating  of  the  rafts, 
but  it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  an  overflow  of  water  during  the  rainy 
season  should  flood  the  forest  country,  that  the  logs  felled  at  distunces 
from  the  river  and  lying  scattered  through  the  forest  may  be  floated 
to  the  smaller  streams — streams  that  are  but  dry  beds  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year — and  down  these  streams  to  the  rivers  where 
Mie  rafts  are  made  up. 

How  large  a  part  rice  plays  in  the  trade  of  the  country  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  country  for  the  year 
1899,  which  amounted  to  $3.%659,888  Mexican  ($15,786,487  gold), 
$22,834,160  ($10,709,221  gold)  worth  was  in  rice.  Compared  with 
this,  even  the  second  staple  of  the  country,  teak  wood,  makes  but  a 
relatively  small  showing,  for  during  the  same  year  the  exports  of  teak 
in  all  forms  amounted  to  but  $2,050,893  ($961,869),  or  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  sum.  And  j'et,  to  foreign  capital  invested  in  this  coun- 
try, the  teak  industry  is  the  more  important,  for  foreign  capital  is 
interested  in  this  product  from  the  stump  to  the  ship,  and  very  large 
amounts  of  money  are  tied  up  in  the  forest  leases,  outfits,  elephants, 
laborers,  and  mills.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  three  years  is  the 
time  required  from  the  forest  to  the  market,  and  often,  on  account  of 
poor  water,  this  time  is  much  extended.  Rice,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
produced  entirely  by  the  natives.     No  foreign  capital  has  as  yet  been 
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invested  to  profit  in  the  production  of  rice  in  Siam;  it  figures  in  the 
rice  industry  only  when  the  producer  delivers  his  product  to  the 
market.  Some  European  capital  is  represented  in  the  rice  niillfl  of 
the  city,  but  even  these  are  very  largely  owned  by  the  Chinese. 

The  current  year  promises  an  abundant  harvest  and  a  splendid  year 
for  the  teak  trade.  The  season  is  so  far  advanced  at  this  date  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  rain  being  sufficient  for  the 
[taddy  fields,  while  the  reports  from  the  far  north  say  that  the  teak 
output  already  in  the  rivers  exceeds  anything  during  the  la^t  ten 
years.  This  condition  of  things  must  be  reflected  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  coming  year  will  mark  a 
notable  advance  in  commerce. 

Value  of  [he  total  imporU  and  exportt  of  merchandise  from  and  lo  each  foreign  country, 
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Aoomparisooofthetwo  tables  given  shows,  first,  that  the  import  trade 
from  foreign  countries  amounts  to  125,998,409  {$12,193,253  gold)  out  of 
the  total  of  $26,316,301  ($12,342,345),  and  that  the  export  trade  to  for- 
eign countries  amounts  to  $32,072,988  ($15,042,231)  out  of  the  total  of 
$36,659,888  ($16,685,238);  further,  that  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, amounting  to  $69,976,189  ($28,128,832),  $58;971,397  ($27,557,685) 
is  with  foreign  countries;  and,  again,  that  the  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  countries  is  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  Siam  to  the  amount  of 
$7,074,579  ($3,317,978).  Tc 
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SOURCE   OF  SIAM'S  FOBEION    IMPORTS. 

The  great  seaports,  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  stand  at  the  commerctal 
gateway  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  To  correctly  interpret  the  second  table 
it  must"  be  understood  that  these  are  the  two  great  distributing  centers 
of  this  part  of  the  Far  East.  In  these  are  established  the  bouses 
which  supply  the  surrounding  local  trade,  and  at  these  ports,  with 
little  exception,  everything  that  comes  to  Bangkok  ia  transshipped. 
This  explains  the  exceedingly  large  figures  of  »9,702,477  (84,550,462) 
over  against  the  name  of  bingapore  and  $7,384,963  ($3,463,548)  over 
against  the  name  of  Hongkong.  This  statement  is  sufficient  to  reveal 
of  how  little  value  this  table  is  as  a  basis  on  which  to  state  the  foreign 
markets  from  which  Siam  purchases  her  imports. 

ABIEBICAK  IMPOSTS. 

Last  year,  there  were  sold  in  this  city  something  like  70,000  bags  of 
American  9our,  and  this  year  every  indi«ition  argues  a  large  increase 
in  this  trade.  Yet  every  dollar's  worth  of  this  trade  is  credited  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  porta,  and  not  one  dollar  is  included  in  the 
jl91,284  i$89,712)  put  down  to  the  credit  of  imports  from  the  United 
Stat«s.  On©  of  the  largest  importers  of  electrical  goods  in  the  city 
informed  me  that  most  of  his  electrical  supplies  were  American  goods, 
but  when  asked  the  names  of  the  firms  with  which  he  dealt,  replied: 
"I  ha\-e  not  imported  a  dollar's  worth  directly  from  America  yet.  All 
my  American  goods  come  through  London  and  German  houses." 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  American  cotton  goods  is  used  in  this 
market,  and  this  is  all  ordered  through  Indian  or  European  houses. 
On  this  account,  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  American  goods  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  controls  as  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  Siam's 
foreign  import  trade  of  125,998,409  (112,193,253),  but  our  goods  are 
much  more  in  evidence  to-day  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  our 
share  in  the  trade  is  much  larger  than  these  tables  would  indicate. 
There  are  at  present  two  houses  here  that  handle  American  goods 
almost  exclusively,  while  very  few  houses  in  the  city  do  not  have 
some  American  goods  in  stock. 

American  flour  controls  the  market,  and  American  canned  milk  holds 
its  place  with  any  in  the  country.  Electrical  supplies  from  America 
lead  all  others  at  present  From  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  bicycles 
in  Siam  are  of  American  manufacture.  American  sewing  machines 
and  tj'pewriters  in  the  country  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand,  and 
they  seem  to  have  no  serious  competitors;  and  American  canned  goods 
are  in  large  and  growing  demand. 

uekhany's  tkade  with  buu. 

England  leads  in  her  trade  with  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
generous  figures  over  against  her  name  in  tne  tables,  to  which  must 
be  added  to  her  credit  much  from  India,  Hongkong,  and  Sin^pore. 
Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  shipping  of  the  portof  Bangkok  has  hitherto 
been  British,  but  within  the  last  year  nearly  the  viholo  of  the  British 
shipping  of  the  port  has  passed  under  the  German  flag.  The  Nord 
Dcutscher  Lloyd,  believing  that  feeders  for  its  main  fine  would  be 
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valuable,  has  bought  the  two  chief  lines  of  steamers.  These  are  the 
only  re^lar  lines  of  commuuication  between  the  Straits  and  Hon^- 
kon?.  Thirteen  fine  steamers,  ranging  from  1,500  to  2,200  tons,  in 
the  Hongkong  line,  and  1  lar^e  steam  lighter  and  11  steamers,  rang- 
ing from  1,0(K)  to  2,200  tons,  m  the  Singapore  line,  have  transferred 
their  colors,  and  within  a  few  months  the  entire  fleet  will  bo  under  the 
direction  of  Gennan  captains,  officers,  and  engineers.  The  royal  rail- 
way department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  German  head,  and  all  ml- 
road  contracts  are  finding  their  way  to  Germany.  Germany  is  the 
aggressive  force  in  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  Germany's 
methods  are  making  her  a  sharp  competitor  in  the  commerce  of  the 
East. 


Japan  is  naturally  looked  upon  with  favor  by  Siam,  and  in  some 
respects  she  is  sotting  an  example  here  to  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  world.  Her  mercantile  houses  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 
Ja^nese  coal  is  finding  a  market  here,  and  she  is  the  first  to  establish 
at  Banf^kok  a  well-organized  commercial  museum,  to  which  detailed 
reference  has  been  nu^e  in  a  previous  report.* 

ECONOMIC  STANDING   OF  8IAH. 

Siam  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  balance  of  her  trade  with 
foreign  countries  is  in  her  favor,  and  her  revenue  receipts  for  the  last 
five  or  six  yeara  are  well  beyond  her  expenditures.  Her  finances  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  she  is  making  decided  steps  in  establishing 
her  credit  abroad,  preparatory  to  a  desired  revision  of  her  old  com- 
mercial treaties. 

The  one  drawback  to  the  country  at  present  is  her  conservative 
policy  toward  foreign  capital.  China's  experience  has  caused  Siam  to 
he  very  cautious  in  granting  concessions.  The  result  ia  that  while 
there  is  little  doubt  that  coal,  petroleum,  copper,  and  tin  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  country,  while  the  city  is  suffering  for  a 
sanitary  system  and  a  wholesome  water  supply,  while  valuable  forests 
and  mining  privileges  go  unworked  and  vast  agricultural  areas  untilled, 
all  of  which,  under  wise  legislation,  might  be  made  to  minister  to  the 
good  of  the  people  and  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, concessions  are  ahnost  universally  denied,  foreign  capital  is 
shut  out,  and  the  country  retarded.  But  this  must  change  in  tne  near 
future.  Notwithstanding  this,  Siam  is  proeressive,  and  her  trade 
demands  are  sure  to  increase  more  i-apidly  as  Tier  people  learn  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  more  advanced  civilization. 


America's  relation  to  the  trade. 

America  can  claim  her  full  share  in  this  trade  if  she  vill.  The 
simple  question  is  this:  Do  Americans  want  this  trade  enongh  to  com- 
ply .with  tho  conditions,  which  arc  not  severe,  necessary  to  secure  it? 

There  ia  no  reason  why  a  good  business  in  American  drugs  should 
not  be  done  in  this  country.  One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made 
but  have  failed;  since  whien  time,  however,  business  with  new  Lon- 
don houses  has  been  opened  and  nicely  developed,  and  the  business 
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with  old  tiouues  there  hw^  been  handsomely  increased.     Id  a  conversa- 
tioD  with  an  American  physician  here  on  thid  point,  be  ttaid: 

EDglJBh  flnna  send  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  invoice  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai &nk  here,  and  I  re<.i;ive  the  fcoixlB  and  sign  an  acknowledgment,  and  in  two 
months  the  bonk  collecta  of  me.  One  of  the  English  flnna  with  which  I  deal  eenda 
me  the  iuvoicu  and  the  liill  of  lading,  and  sende  the  bill  to  the  bank  to  collect  two 
months  from  sight.  I  would  prefer  to  deal  with  American  housics.  but  I  can  not 
send  the  money  to  them  in  advance,  nor  do  I  feel  that  they  should  expect  it  of  a 

Tonfiible  firm. 
do  not  expei't  that  strangen  will  lake  any  rislui,  but  when  my  banker  ix  jierfectty 
willing  to  have  t)ie  biii)inef«  done  through  his  bank,  I  expect  the  same  treatment 
from  American  firms  as  from  Knglish  and  German, 

I  quote  this  bct-aUHO  it  ia  applicable  to  almost  every  line  of  trade  in 
Siiun.  Dealer:)  of  such  stanain|r  that  the  tunks  are  anxious  to  secure 
their  buHinews,  dealers  to  whom  the  Ijondon  houses  expect  to  grant  the 
time  above  mentioned,  and  to  whom  the  Gorman  houses  are  yet  more 
liberal,  come  to  me  with  the  complaint  that,  while  they  prefer  American 
goods,  they  can  not  get  such  treatment  from  our  firrmi  an  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  of  them. 

This  ran  be  remedied  without  risk  or  danger.  To  name  such  bank- 
ing  establishments  as  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  the  chartered  bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  the  Banquo  do  1'  Indo-Chinc  as 
houses  ready  to  pass  the  business  throughtheir  hands  is  proof  suffi- 
cient  that  it  can  not  be  the  fear  of  lor^s  that  leads  American  firms  to 
adopt  this  policy.  This  method  is  shutting  in  our  own  faces  the  door 
to  this  market. 

Along  this  same  line,  1  quote  ag»in  from  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
lat^^t  firms  here: 

My  experience  in  doing  buHinem  with  the  United  Fitalee  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
that,  generally,  in  the  United  btaten,  you  getforthe  same  money  abetter  article  than 
in  most  Kuroi)ean  coimtrieti,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  American  finiia  arc  not  pre- 
pared for  businera  with  diflant  countries.  Some  of  them  have  not  even  a  cable 
address,  and  nearly  all  are  Hlowand  unpyHtematicintheircoirespondence.  Shipping 
arrangementH  to  Biam  are  also  defei'tive,  aa  much  aa  four  or  five  montha  sometimes 
elapsing  between  shipments  from  New  York  (whence  we  get  meet  of  our  goods)  and 
arrival  in  Bangkok. 

In  coni»equence,  we  often  pn'ler  to  order  dearer  or  inferior  articles  from  Europe,  to 
avoid  delay  and  uncertainty,  to  securing  I'heaper  or  better  goods  from  America, 

PACKING. 

Anything  going  the  distance  goods  must  travel  to  come  to  Siam 
should  not l>e  intrusted  to  the  same  packing  that  will  serve  for  goods 
going  to  the  next  county  or  the  adjoining  State.  It  is  hard  to  exag- 
gerate in  describing  the  negligence  of  some  of  our  houses  in  packing 
goods  for  this  market.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  American 
goods  come  in  such  a  condition  that  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  can  not 
blame  business  men  for  refusing  to  repeat  the  experience. 

To  quote  again  from  a  merchant  of  this  city: 

The  packing  of  the  English  and  Oennan  honscH  in  exrelleni,  while  my  experience 
with  the  packinu:  of  American  houses  is  most  unforUmate.  Not  only  does  this  catine 
an  unnece«eary  lows,  hut  even  if  the  loss  were  made  good,  in  this  far-away  country 
failure  to  secure  goods  ordered  on  S[iccial  orders  means  a  delay  of  fix  toeight  months 
and  comtequent  loss  of  the  sale  in  any  event. 

Add  to  this  inconvenience  the  fact  that  American  houses  demand 

money  for  their  goods  in  advance,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a 
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barrier  to  the  uae  of  American  goods  in  this  countir  Americans  them- 
selves  are  raising.  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  packing  of  elec- 
trical supplies  has  materially  improved  auriiig  the  past  rear. 

For  drugs,  European  firms  use  tin  and  glass  pack^es  altogether,  and 
sawdust  packing.  The  results  are  excellent.  Avoid  paper  packages. 
Flour  ttuit  comes  in  tins  is  the  only  dour  that  finds  market  in  tiie 
extreme  outposts,  where  goods  must  be  intrusted  to  boat  and  over- 
land transportation.  Even  in  this  city,  so  poor  are  the  customs  and 
warehouse  accommodations  that  flour  in  sacks  is  often  exposed  to  the 
rain.  This  not  only  results  in  injuring  the  flour,  but,  on  account  of 
the  lum^py  condition  of  the  individual  sack,  often  injures  the  sale  of  all 
flour  of  tne  same  mark  or  chop  in  the  future.  Referring  to  the  remark 
that  American  houses  are  "slow  and  unsystematic  in  their  correspond- 
ence," I  have  it  in  my  knowledge  that  a  cable  message  was  sent  to  one 
of  our  leading  houses  on  the  reply  to  which  depended  an  order  of  the 
value  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  reply  was  received  just  twenty- 
nine  days  later.  The  matter  was  i-eferred  to  me  with  regret  (as  Ameri- 
can goods  were  preferred)  that  meanwhile  it  was  found  necessary  to 
sena  the  order  in  another  direction.  European  firms  stand  in  need  of 
this  trade  and  are  willing  to  bid  for  it.  The  superiority  of  American 
goods  will  win  the  trade  of  Siam  for  America,  when  Americans  are 
willing  to  offer  like  inducements  for  it. 


PAECEL8  POST. 


A  parcels  post  between  America  and  Siam  would  be  of  great  value 
in  cultivating  trade  between  the  two  countries.  We  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  matter  as  compared  with  Europe,  since  such  a  postal 
privilege  obtains  between  England,  Germany,  and  this  country.  By 
such  an  arrangement,  one  could  get  a  single  article  and  at  a  nominaJ 
cost,  whereas  a  postal  charge  that  is  simply  prohibitive  is  at  present 
laid  upon  everything  in  the  line  of  merchandise.  From  New  York  to 
Bangkok,  freight  costs  from  $9  to  $12  gold  per  ton,  according  to  classi- 
fication, and  no  bill  of  lading  will  be  made  out  for  less  than  %5  gold,  it 
matters  not  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the  package.  If  a  parcels  post 
were  established  through  the  turencies  already  at  hand,  so  many  Amer- 
ican goods  could  be  immediately  introduced  and  in  so  great  a  variety, 
although  on  a  small  scale  ana  in  small  amounts  at  first,  that  they 
would  Itecome  known  to  the  public  as  no  advertisement  of  them  could 
possibly  make  them  known.  A  large  line  of  goods,  such  as  hats, 
shoes,  notions,  and  fancy  articles,  once  introduc^,  would  find  ready 
demand  in  this  market. 

COHHERCIAL   UUSEGH  OB  EXPOSITIOH. 

Another  advantage  to  the  trade  would  be  the  establishment  in  this 
great  city  of  a  commercial  museum  in  -which  samples  of  all  American 
product*)  could  be  seen  by  the  purchaser.  Catalogues  are  good  in  their 
place,  but  the  Oriental  has  little  use  for  catalogues,  price  lists,  or  pic- 
''i"^'  ■  ^^  must  see  his  goods  and  handle  them  before  he  is  convinced 
of  their  merit  The  traveling  salesman  is  somewhat  better,  but  the 
Oriental  objects  to  him,  because  his  samples  go  when  the  salesman 
goes,  and  there  is  nothing  left  with  which  the  purchaser  can  compart 
tne  goods  he  rec-  ives  wifli  the  goods  he  ordered.    Such  a  museum  or 
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exposition  would  have  these  advantages:  The  display  would  cover  a 
variety  of  goods;  these  could  be  inspected  and  handled;  the  goods 
delivered  could  at  all  times  be  compared  with  the  samples  from  which 
the  order  had  been  made;  tbe  purchaser  could  deal  with  a  firm  whose 
standing  is  known  to  him  and  who  is  established  in  the  city;  and  in 
dealing  with  such  a  firm,  he  should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  goods  until 
they  are  delivered  and  prove  to  be  what  were  ordered.  Such  an  insti- 
tution, started  at  first  under  the  direction  of  some  American  house 
already  here,  mi^ht  be  supported  at  very  small  cost  by  the  coimnissioua 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  goods. 


DUTIES  A»D  BHIPFISO. 


xmport  duties  are  fixed  by  treaty  at  3  per  cent  on  all  imports  except 
liquors,  on  which  the  duty  ranges  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  specific  gravity  in  each  case. 

Practically,  all  goods  coming  to  this  port  must  be  transshipped  at 
Singapore  or  Hongkone,  as  there  is  no  through  line  of  steamers  from 
America  or  Europe  to  &ngkok.  There  is  one  exception  to  this.  The 
East  Asiatic  Company  has  a  fine  line  of  steamers  between  Copenhs^n 
and  the  Far  East,  and  one  of  these  steamers  is  booked  to  come  to  this 
poi't  on  its  way  home  every  three  months.  Thus  far,  this  schedule  has 
not  been  closely  adhered  to. 

Heretofore,  the  shipping  facilities  from  America  to  this  port  have 
been  poorer  than  those  from  Europe,  but  with  the  increased  shipping 
that  must  come  of  our  relations  with  the  Philippines,  wo  may  expect 
that  our  difficulties  in  this  direction  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  pasL 
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HIDDLEHEN. 

By  out'  present  erstem,  or  lack  of  system,  of  doin^  business  in  this 
country,  we  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  class  of  middlemen  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  and  even  in  India.  These.d^lers,  taking 
advant^e  of  our  pemistency  in  methods  that  do  not  vin  and  of  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  the  trade  of  the  Far  E^ast,  are 
enabled  to  furnish  American  goods,  when  they  can  not  sell  their  oifn, 
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on  such  time  and  m  handled  as  to  please  the  trade  in  Siam  and  at 
tiuch  a  figure  at*  to  yield  a  comfortable  commiuHion,  This  in  true  of 
nearly  every  class  of  goods  that  comes  to  thie  country.  Our  cotton 
goods  are  so  bandied  in  Calcutta,  and  our  drugs,  notions,  and  every 
other  class  of  goods,  especially  iron  and  steel  goods  and  every  kind  of 
Anerican  machinery,  are  furnished  through  London  and  European 
houses.  In  the  recent  effort  to  secure  an  open  tender  for  American 
manufacturers  ou  the  supplies  for  the  new  railroad  now  in  process  of 
consitruction,  we  were  confronted  by  the  argument  that  American  bids 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.  These  bids  proved  to 
be  for  American  goods  furnished  through  a  Qerman  house.  This 
manner  of  relying  on  the  merchants  of  the  Old  World  to  show  us  how 
to  do  business  is  so  thoroughly  un-American,  that  it  would  seem  that 
it  only  needs  to  be  made  known  to  be  remedied.  The  system  of  doing 
business  through  other  nationalities  at  the  cost  of  having  our  own 
goods  take  second  place  and  then  being  haudicapped  by  the  extra 
price  of  the  middleman's  commission  must  be  done  away  with,  before 
American  goods  can  enter  this  market  with  a  fair  show. 

The  careless  handling  of  our  goods  in  transportation  and  our  failure 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  methods  that  obtain  among  the  people 
with  whom  we  would  trade  alone  make  these  middlemen  possible. 

I  can  not  yet  believe  that  the  United  States  is  not  capaole  of  doing 
her  own  business  in  Siam  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Will  she! 
The  answer  lies  with  the  American  trade, 

Hamilton  Kikq, 

Bangkok,  Orfoftw  31, 1900. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

BANKING   FACHJTIES. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Auatralia^nd  China,  and  me  Banque 
de  rindo-Chine  in  the  city  of  Bangkok.  These  bouses  have  connec- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  offer  facilities  for  business  that  are 
surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  East. 

TBAVELING  8AI/B8HEN. 

All  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  through  the  busi- 
ness houses  of  tnis  city,  and  these  supply  the  entire  ti-ade  of  the  interior. 
Means  of  communication  throughout  the  country  are  limited  to  the 
rivers  and  the  various  canals  that  intersect  this  great  plain  in  every 
direction.  There  are  no  roads,  such  as  are  known  in  more  highly 
developed  countries.  This  makes  travel  very  slow  at  best,  which, 
together  with  the  very  unsatisfactory  telegraph  service  found  in  Siam, 
practically  closes  the  entire  country  to  traveling  salesmen. 

BAILBOADS. 

One  short  railroad  has  been  in  operation  for  years  between  Paknam. 
the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  capital  city,  a  distance  of 
23  mites;  and  the  Korat  railroad  bas  been  opened  to  traffic  within  the  , 
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last  month.  This  road  runs  throagh  a  very  prodnctire  region  between 
Bangkok  and  the  inland  city  of  Korat,  a  distance  of  about  162  miles. 
This  will  give  an  outlet  to  a  vast  region  round  about  the  old  city  of 
Korat,  and  already  quite  a  number  of  thrifty  villages  have  sprung  up 
along  the  route.  Another  raUroad  is  in  process  of  oonstmctioii  by  the 
Qovemment.  This  will  extend  from  Bangkok  southwest  to  the  city 
of  Petchaburee,  a  distance  of  73  miles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  road  will  not  be  completed  for  some  three  years  yet. 

A  branch  of  the  Korat  railroad  which  is  now  completed  as  far  as 
Lopburee,  a  distance  of  some  30  miles,  is  to  be  extended  some  time  in 
the  future  to  the  city  of  Chei^iuai,  in  the  &r  north. 

DUnEB  AND  BBBTBICnONS. 

The  only  duties  and  restrictions  placed  upon  imported  goods  are  the 
S  per  cent  custom  dues  on  everything  except  wines  ana  liquors;  for 
the  latter,  the  duty  depends  upon  the  respective  specific  gravity  and 
runs  from  5  to  15  per  cent  Tlie  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
is  prohibited  by  law,  and  a  decree  has  just  been  passed  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Hongkong  or  China. 

Customs  and  excise  dues  are  regulated  by  the  treaties.  Mr.  Edward 
Ambrose,  of  Scotland,  who  has  been  appointed  adviser  in  the  customs 
department,  takes  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
and  it  will  be  his  policy  to  facilitate  foreign  commerce  in  every  way 
possible. 

BHIPPINO  AND  HASBOB  BEGULATIONS. 

Siam  has  no  ships  in  the  fore^  trade.  Bangkok  has  a  natural 
harbor  surpassed  by  few  cities  in  the  world,  but  3ie  Government  has 
done  little  to  improve  the  facilities.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar  that  closes  the  port  to  all  craft  drawing  more  than 
11  feet  of  water.    This  renders  large  extra  expense  necessary  for 


lighterage  in  loading  and  unloading  outside.  Quarantine  laws  are 
enforced  against  Hongkong  and  Singapore  during  the  portions  of  the 
year  when  the  plague  is  prevalent  in  those  cities,  and  ships  from  the 
port  of  Bangkok  are  similarly  restricted  in  times  of  cholera  epidemic 
here,  perhaps  thirtv  to  sixty  days  daring  the  year,  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Government  is  having  two  small  cruisers  made  in  Hongkong  at 
the  present  time,  and  has  ]u8t  ordered  of  local  firms  fifteen  steam 
launches  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty  on  an  extended  tour  through  tiie 
country,  the  last  of  this  year. 

TBADE-MABKS,  ETC. 

Siun  has  as  yet  no  laws  protecting  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  or 
copyrights. 

NEW  INDU9TBT. 

The  Bangkok  Manufacturing  Company  has  just  constructed  a  lai^ 
plant  in  this  city — steam  laun£y,  ice  factory,  and  rice  flour  mill  com- 
bined— all  the  machinery  for  wluch  has  been  purchased  in  America. 
Hamilton  Ktnq, 

Ooneul-GeneraL 
Bangkok,  January  10,  1901,  C 
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STBAITS   SETTLEMENTS.' 

The  revenue  of  the  Straite  Settlementa  is  obtained  from  licensea, 
statDpB,  land  rent,  port  and  harbor  dues,  etc. 

Of  these,  the  receipta  under  "licenses  are  the  most  important— the 
excise  farms  (opium,  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquor)  producing  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  at  the  rata  of  ^,075,600  per  annum,  of  which 
opmm  contributed  ?2,318,400 — fully  Iwilf  the  total  revenue. 

I  inclose  cuttings  from  a  local  journal,  the  Straits  Times,  ^ving  an 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  tne  letting  of  the  excise  farms  for  the 
next  three  years  and  the  reason  for  the  exceptionally  high  figures 
offered. 

R.  A.  MOBBLET,  Jr., 

Gcmttul-  General. 
SiNGAFOBE,  Auffuat  4,  1900. 


The  extraoniina77  increaee  in  the  exciee  fann  lenderB  set  forth  in  d^cnree  pnblished 
in  the  Straits  Times  yesterday  has  set  the  whole  community  a  thinking.  lu  the 
event  of  the  hwhert  tender  for  the  Singapore  farms,  that  of^J238,500'  per  month, 
t)eing  accepted  (and  wehelieve  the  tender  has  been  ac<«pt«d),  there  will  go  into  the 
treasury  during  the  three  yeaie  commencii^  January  I,  1901,  $8,586,000  aa  against 
*6,580,000for  the  three  yeara  expiring,  an  increaae  of  *3,006,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
colony  for  1900  was  estimated  at  (5,113,693.  Next  October,  presumably,  it  will  be 
the  pleasant  duty  of  the  then  governor  to  announce  an  increase  to  the  revenue  for 
1901  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 

Some  well-informed  Chinese  sentlemen  have  been  interviewed  on  the  matter  of 
the  excise-farms  monopoly,  ana  their  views  are  embodied  in  the  following:  The 
increase  in  the  tenders  for  the  coming  three  years  was  not  unexpected  since  tt  was 
known  there  was  a  serious  epUt  in  the  old  Bvndicate.  Another  reason  for  the  excep- 
tionally high  figures  offered  is  that  the  staple  products  of  the  Settlements,  have  risen 
in  value  and  the  people  can  afford  to  indulge  more.  It  is  on  the  suppou^on  of 
increased  consumption  that  the  monopolist  depends  for  his  returns.  Utough  the 
competition  has  been  keen,  it  is  held  that  it  would  have  been  more  bo  but  for  the  fear 
that  the  market  price  of  opium  may  rise.  After  the  war  between  China  and  Japan 
there  was  a  rise  of  about  25  per  cent,  and  it  is  thought  that  after  the  present  troubles 
are  settled,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  opium  into 
inland  China.  The  preaent  tenders  are  baaed  on  a  market  j)rice  of  $900  &  chest,  and 
but  for  the  fear  ttiat  this  may  go  up  to  $1,000  or  even  lugher,  more  money  would 


Kndent  savs  the  opiam  monopoly  is  a  fine  speculation.    He  ofiera  a  few 
>w  that  tois  is  so.    During  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been  a  loss  of 

$8,000  a  month  at  the  Johore  farm,  but  a  net  profit  of  about  $38,00n  in  Singapore. 


This  ^ves  a  net  figure  of  $30,000,  or  $360,000  a  vear,  and  $1,080,000  during  the  three 
years.  Not  a  bad  speculation.  One  of  the  tenderers  for  the  coming  triennial  period 
offers  a  trifle  over  $230,000  a  month,  or  $2,760,000  a  year,  and  $8,280,000  for  the  whole 
period.  Allowing  the  tenderer  to  make  only  10  per  cent,  he  pockets  the  very  hand- 
some figure  of  $276,000  a  year,  and  $828,000  dunng  hie  term.  These  sums  make  it 
quite  dear  why  competition  for  the  farm  is  keen ;  the  wonder  is  it  is  not  more  so. 

'  For  a  statement  as  to  trade,  see  page  202  of  this  volume. 

*  Valnes  are  stated  in  Mexican  currency.    The  equivalent  of  the  Mexican  dollar, 
January  1,  1901,  was  50.9  cents,  according  to  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint 
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TURKEY    TS    ASIA. 
ALEXA^UBETTA. 

Since  the  report  of  last  year,  but  little  change  has  taken  place  here. 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  locomotive  of  4  horsepower,  about  fifty  men 
bare  been  working  at  the  tilling  of  the  marsh  adjacent  to  the  town, 
tfaua  slowly  eliminating  the  unsanitaij  features  of  the  place. 

The  quarantine  in  force  against  Egypt  uince  the  1st  of  May  has 
interfered  with  the  shipping,  some  Tcssela  being  taken  off  this  route 
and  the  others  being  ten  days  longer  on  their  voyage.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  a  c^uarantine  was  established  against  Smyrna,  so 
this  port  has  been  shut  in  from  both  sides. 

I  am  unable  to  send  a  report  for  the  six  months  of  1900,  as  asked 
in  circular  instruction  of  July  25  last,  but  the  nazir  of  the  customs 
has  kindly  furnished  an  approximate  list  of  the  exports  and  imports 
from  this  place  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899. 

As  the  list  furnished  by  the  customs  officials  does  not  give  value  of 
trade  or  the  countries  with  which  it  was  transacted,  I  have  added  a 
statement  compiled  by  data  given  by  the  several  steamship  agencies 
here. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Many  letters  come  from  United  States  merchants  making  inquiries 
conceming  the  introduction  of  goods.  To  all  such,  it  must  be  said 
that  a  trade  can  not  be  built  up  by  circulars  or  in  a  short  time.  An 
^^nt  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  several  languages  spoken  here — 
K^nch,  Greek,  Arabian,  Turkish,  etc. — must  be  on  the  ground  and 
work  in  season  and  out  of  season,  if  a  trade  is  to  bo  founded.  "To- 
morrow" is  always  the  day  business  is  done.  One  thing  is  very 
important.  Goods  must  be  cheap ;  quality  is  not  so  important  as 
quantity  and  cheapness.  A  man  would  rather  pay  10  cents  for  a  tool 
that  may  break  the  firat  time  he  uses  it  than  to  pay  25  cents  for  one 
that  might  last  him  a  year  or  two.  The  tools,  shovels,  etc.,  used  here 
would  shock  American  workmen,  and  would  be  considered  sufficient 
reason  for  a  strike. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions,  the  general  poverty  of  the 
peopleand  their  lack  of  ambition  to  change  their  surroundings,  1  believe 
a  good  ti'adc  could  be  founded  with  the  States;  but  I  repeat  what  has 
been  said  so  often,  unless  thnrc  is  a  direct  line  of  vessels  running  regu- 
larly to  the  Syrian  toa-st,  it  is  almost  useless  to  urge  further  the  intro- 
duction of  American  goods. 

Almost  all  goods  shipped  from  the  States  are  transshipped  in  England 
and  in  Egypt,  This  makes  their  cost  too  high  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  cheaper  goods  of  France  and  Gemiany,  Besides,  the  articles 
are  two  and  even  three  months  in  transit.  Last  fall,  I  ordered  a  case 
of  canned  goods  of  a  firm  in  New  York,  costing  J:i8.50.  The  case  was 
more  than  two  months  on  the  way  and  the  freight  was  $12.60.  It  is 
very  likely  that  a  direct  steamship  line  would  be  run  at  a  loss  at  first, 
hut  a  good  trade  in  tools,  utensils,  watches,  implements,  etc.,  could  be 
eventually  established. 

The  Barber  Line,  lately  established  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
does  not  come  here;  shipments  for  Aleppo,  Aintab,  Marash,  etc.,  should 
be  sent  ei^er  to  Beirut  or  Smyrna  for  reshipment  to  this  port 
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Taxes  have  been  increased.  It  baa  long  been  the  custom  to  collect  a 
tax  on  all  "incoming"  beasts  of  burden — i.  e.,  on  camels,  horses,  and 
mules,  loaded  with  grain,  wool,  and  licorice  root  for  shipment  abroad; 
but  lately  a  tax  has  Been  levied  on  alt  "  outgoing"  animals  loaded  with 
merchandise  for  the  merchants  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Seem- 
ingly, the  people  are  becoming  poorer  each  year;  many  families  live 
on  but  one  meal  per  day,  and  Oiat  consists  of  coarse  barley  bread. 

The  crops  have  been  fairly  good,  and  grain  is  cheap.  Wheat  is 
quoted  at  4  medjids  per  thumbul  (about  90  cents  per  bushel);  barley, 
40  cents. 

THADE   AT   HBBSINB. 

Consular  Agent  Viterbo,  of  Meraine,  furnisheA  the  following  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1899;  relative  fo  the  railroad  in  the  province  of  ancient 
Citicia,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  commerce  from  that  port: 


Coffee  and  sngar. . . 
Gnnny  and  ropea. . 
Coal 


Wheat 14,000 

Cotton 6,500 

CottoBBeed ,  6,000 

Wool 260 

Barley 7,000 

Seeame 6,500 

Oata 3,000 

Flour 3,000 


EXCHANGE. 


Banking  facilities  are  carried  on  here  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and  a 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman.  The  rat«  of  excjiange  fluctuates;  it 
depends  on  Constantinople,  but  is  generally  ^.48  for  the  lira  with 
three-eighths  per  cent  commission  for  the  local  ^ents.  The  dollar  ia 
equivalent  to  28.80  piasters;  the  Turkish  pound,  126.75;  the  English, 
139,  and  the  Napoleon,  111.  The  rate  of  mterest  is  8  to  10  per  cent. 
Wm.  Ross  Dates,  OcmsuZ. 

Alexandretta,  September  It,  1900. 


SUUitlki  prepared  by  the  eiutom*  officiidtfor  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899. 
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ArUdei 
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22,980 

m 
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t              jjg 
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Opium 
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All  (orert  producw 

PlDViBloilB 

Petty  thing! 

:Ei 
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AjqiTOiimate  atanate  of  bnporU  for  year  ended  Junt  SO,  1900. 
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note  of  txporU  for  year  eniUd  June  SO,  1900. 
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gS 
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96,30 
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as 

li 
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1,800 

».« 

1    97,i« 

B18.0O6 

""■n 

14>,31& 

123.320 

120.680 

82,800 

l,!Wt,3O0 

61»,*05 

— 

4.BM,780 

Syria  has  enjored  a  prosperouB  year,  and  the  trade  has  beea  satis- 
factory, although  the  unfavorable  batance  in  her  foreign  commerce 
shows  only  faint  signs  of  improvement.  Both  exports  and  imports 
swelled,  and  good  prices  were  obtained  all  alon^  the  line. 

It  ahould  be  remarked  that  Beirut  did  not  snare  equally  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  growth  of  the  import  trade.  The  local 
Society  Imp^riale  Ottomane  du  Port,  des  Quays  et  Entrepdta  de  Bey- 
routh, a  French  corporation  which  built  the  famous  Beirut  harbor 
some  ten  years  ago,  levies  such  heavy  tributes  on  8hip{>ing  and  mer- 
chandise tnat  much  of  the  trade  that  formerly  centered  in  Beirut  as  a 
distributing  point  for  nearly  all  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  now  seeks 
other  ]>orts  of  entry.  For  instance,  all  the  petroleum  shipped  to 
Beirut  is  landed  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Jounleh  and  subsequently 
transported  on  mules  and  camels  to  this  city.  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Sidon, 
Haifa^  etc.,  formerly  supplied  from  Beirut,  now  receive  their  necessi- 
ties direct.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  next  year's  statistics  should 
show  a  decrease  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Beirut,  and  the  downward 
tendency  might  become  acute  if  the  Haifa-Damascus  Bailway  should 
be  actually  built  and  put  ia  operation,  as  Beirut  in  that  case  would 
lose  considerable  of  her  business  with  Damascus. 

American  trade  in  Syria  is  gradually  gaining  in  volume  and  variety. 
Belgium  has  snatched  most  of  the  local  iron  and  steel  trade  from  Great 
Bri^n,  but  the  latter  country  continues  to  furnish  these  regions  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  fabrics  consumed^  which  constitute  a  heavy  por- 
tion of  Syria's  total  imports.  Italy  is  forging  ahead,  and  is  a  factor 
hereafter  to  be  reckoned  with.  Germany's  success  in  this  market  is 
acknowledged. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Syrian  exports  to  the  Uoited  States  are  growing.  The  increase  at 
Beirut  from  $103,898  for  the  year  1898-99  to  $157,796  for  1899-1900, 
and  at  Damascus  from  $134,217  to  $172,072  for  the  corresponding 
periods,  indicate  correctly  the  drift  of  the  current.  If  the  Syrian  raw 
silk  which  goes  via  Lyons,  France, "to  the  United  States  were  shipped 
direct,  our  country  and  not  France  would  pro))ably  appear  as  the 
chief  consumer  of  surplus  Syrian  products.  While  this  condition  may 
gratify  our  national  pride,  all  these  shipments  of  the  products  of 
the  Syrian  sheep  and  goat  husbandry  should  stimulate  the  American 
farmer  to  further  efforts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  herself  raise  all  the  wool,  mohair,  goatskins,  etc.,  that  she 
needs  in  her  manufactures.  And  yet  from  Turkey  in  Asia  alone,  we 
imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  wool  for  more 
than  $600,000,  and  goatskins,  intestines,  etc.,  for  large  amounts.  In 
a  paper  on  "Keeping  goats  for  profit,"  published  in  the  Yearbook  of 
theDepartment  of  Agriculture  for  1898,  Mr.  Almont  Barnes  estimates 
that  the  United  States  annually  imports  goatskins  possessing  a  market 
value  of  probably  over  $25,500,000,  and  presents  evidence  showing 
that  it  would  be  easy  and  relatively  inexpensive  to  furnish  the  homo 
market  with  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  skins  demanded  year  by 
year  in  our  manufactures,  and  so  far  furnished  by  countries  whicn 
Buy  little  from  the  United  States.  Angora  goats  (bucks  especially) 
should  be  imported  to  the  United  States  in  preference  to  goatskins. 
Good  animals  may,  I  think,  be  procured  by  writing  to  H,  Sabbag  & 
Fils,  Beirut,  Syria,  who  have  business  connections  at  nearly  all  impor- 
tant points  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 


As  to  imports,  the  United  States  is  still  very  much  behind,  but  is 
prc^essing.  The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  our  tra(&  with  Syria  during  last  year,  as  compared  with  1898-99: 


± 


I  im»-uin.    i8e6-i8«B. 


Books  and  itsUonery . .. 
Bolldlng  Euppltea  (Iron,: 


Clothing.. 

uioSwHre  ( liailiL  ti»lB,  e't<^ )  ■ . 
Lompa  and  clocks 


Lesttiei     . 
Phonosraphi 

PiDVlOIHU  . . , 


UlaMUwieous.. 
Tot»l 


18, 600. » 

1,909.30 
42.SGO.0O 

est  00 

219.00 

270.00 

11E.0O 

«,  000.00 

Outside  of  sewing  machines,  only  weak,  faltering  efforts  were  made 
to  introduce  American  products  into  Syria  until  ouite  recently'.  Mer- 
chants would  shrug  their  shoulders  when  approacned,  and  say:  Amer- 
ica is  too  far  off;  it  takes  half  a  year  to  get  an  order  filled;  freights 
come  too  high;  Ajnerican  exporters  give  no  credit,  etc.  But  by 
degrees,  these  prejudices  have  been  battered  down,  and  there  has  bo^ 
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growing  up  in  spots  u  healthy  faith  in  ourgoodK  and  in  the  feasibility 
of  bandling  them. 

A  great  deal  of  correspondence  has  sprung  up  and  is  being  carried 
on  Ixttwcen  interested  partins  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  many 
problonid  of  whose  ultimate  solution  in  favor  of  our  country  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  such  as  the  introduction  here  of  certain  lines  of  cotton 
textiles,  of  coal,  of  flour,  etc.,  are  still  being  discussed  through  the 
6low  medium  of  the  mails. 

Two  of  the  leading  business  men  here  have  started  for  the  United 
States  to  soe  for  themselves.  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  particularly 
interested  in  gas  motors  and  coal,  the  other  in  irrigation  and  farm 
machinery. 

The  municipality  of  Beii'ut  has  about  decided  to  buy  a  $3,000  street 
steam  roller  from  the  United  States  to  try  the  "American  inystem." 
The  experiment  will  no  doubt  prove  succosMfuI  and  serve  as  another 
wedge  ID  the  work  of  opening  up  this  market  for  our  manufactures. 

Much  interest  in  irrigation  machinery  has  been  aroused,  such  as 
well -drilling  machines,  windmills,  petroleum  engines  for  pumping 
purposes,  etc.,  and  a  few  specimens  of  such  wntrivances  have  been 
introduced.  The  good  people  of  Beirut,  who,  on  pleasant  afternoons, 
take  their  accustomed  drive  on  the  Damascus  road  to  the  foot  of  the 
Lebanon,  are  now  greeted  by  three  tall  and  slender  galvanized  steel 
windmills,  spreading  their  elittering  wings  before  the  breeze.  These 
windmills  have  been  brought  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  during  the  last 
year,  and  are  paving  the  way  for  larger  orders.  Messrs.  H.  Sabbag  & 
Fils  (Beirut)  Lave  several  large  irrigation  windmills,  bought  in  Indiana, 
on  the  way  to  this  market.  A  sample  windmill  has  been  shipped  to 
Consular  Agent  Harris  at  Tripoli,  to  be  exhibited  there.  Haiia  will, 
I  hope,  be  accoi-ded  the  same  generous  treatment.  Our  consular  rep- 
resentative at  Haifa,  Dr.  St^humacher,  a  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
is  fully  alive  to  the  opportunities  existing  in  that  region,  and  should 
be  met  more  than  half  way  by  our  manufacturers  in  his  efforts  to 
introduce  American  wind  engines.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  field  in 
western  Asia  for  well  and  pumping  machinery,  and  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  pay  our  manufacturers  to  send  experts  here  to  canvass  the 
market.  Water,  water,  is  the  crying  need  of  these  territories.  In  the 
giound  there  is  plenty  of  it.    How  are  the  people  to  press  it  into  service? 

Petroleum  engines  will  sell  in  Syria.  They  may  be  utilized  for 
pumping  wat^^r  as  aforesaid,  but  theie  is  also  a  demand  for  this  kind 
of  power  to  operate  silk  factories,  flour  mills,  wine  and  oil  piesses. 
I^etters  on  this  subject  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Michel  J.  Nasser,  of 
Beirut,  or  to  Mr.  Joseph  Aftimua,  the  city  engineer  here. 

I  believe  our  nails  will  surely  win  a  foothold  in  this  market.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Philippe  Turkel  (Beirut)  showed  me  bills  of  nails 
shipped  (in  accordance  with  orders  sent  by  him)  to  Beirut,  Sidon, 
Tnpoli,  amounting  to  $b,000.  Another  shipment  of  American  nails 
arnvod  some  six  weeks  ago  at  Jatfa,  and  one  is  due  at  Mersine.  A 
year  ago,  there  was  hardly  an  American  naJl  to  be  found  in  Syria.  In 
this  connection,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  lett*>r  addre.ised  to  me 
by  Messrs.  Philippe  Turkel  &  Co.,  under  date  of  the  18th  instant: 

In  renly  to  yotir  favor  of  yesterday,  from  our  point  of  view  there  seeme  to  be  a 
fsvorabl«  livM  here  for  Aineriian  hardware,  such  as  wire  nailH,  titeel  aaA  galvanized 
wire,  tai'ks,  Hcrews,  toolf,  Mnall  oil  pregnes,  pumpH,  pig  lewi,  iron  In  hands  and  pig 
iron,'  steel,  copi>er  and  tin  in  eheeta,  tin  plates,  lead  pipe,  iron  Ifeamo  and  raftere,  iron 
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pipe,  shot  lead,  etc ;  also  for  calf  leather,  colored  and  black,  and  patent  leati>er,  cot- 
ton sbirtinKS  and  cheap  drills,  cotton  thread  (CoeAfiB'B),  print  paper,  and  baled  hajr. 

In  the  vilayet  of  Adima,  there  ia  a  denumd  tor  cycle^  mowera,  thraafaera,  and  com 
ahellere;  inlVipoli,  foipampfl,&imiiiemill8,aiidcomBhellers;  in  Jaf[a,forpetrolBiiai 
engines;  in  Ciaza,  for  fanning  mills  and  com  ahellers;  in  Jerusalem,  for  iron  pipes  and 
pumps. 

We  receive  on  the  20th  instant  a  Hhipment  of  American  wire  nails.  In  csae  they 
prove  satisfactorv,  a  great  demand  will  at  once  sprinc;  up  for  all  sorts  of  American 
hardware.  We  Drought  in,  afewmonthsago.a  email  ehipmentof  American  fileeand 
rasca,  which  were  found  worth  their  coat,  and  another  stiipment  is  dae  here  at  the 
ena  of  the  present  month. 

Although  American  prices  may  be  low  in  comparison  with  European  quotations,  it 
is  aevertaele«  for  easier  to  import  goods  from  Europe,  owing  especially  to  the  more 
liberal  payment  conditions  concede  bv  European  manufacturers.  Eoropean  firms 
alsoprovide  their  agents  generously  wita  samples,  reserve  them  acertain commission, 
do  not  work  indirectly  in  the  territory  o(  the  ogenls,  and  seldom  ftak  for  payment  for 
samples.  In  case  a  factory  asks  for  payment  for  samples,  this  payment  is  made  at 
the  end  of  the  bosiness  season,  with  a  reasonable  discount  lor  samples. 

Another  great  hindrance  ia  the  absence  of  a  parcel-post  convention.  For  every 
small  parcel  we  receive  from  the  United  States,  even  under  5  kilos  {11  pounds),  we 
have  to  pay  between  26  and  35  shillings  {t6.07-$8.60)  for  freight    From  Europe  a 

Eircel  never  costs  more  than  2^  franca  (48  cents),  which  is  a  vast  difference  and 
elpfl  gfeatl^  in  the  exchange  of  samples  between  manufacturer  and  representative. 
The  American  condition  of  payment  against  documents  in  New  York  renders  it 
almost  imponihle  to  handle  certain  goods  which,  if  terms  of  payment  were  lees  exact- 
ing, would  be  ordered  mostly  from  America. 

Samples  are  coming  in  slowlr  to  our  little  exhibition  hero,  but  in  the 
absence  of  trareling  ^esmen  tney  are  the  best  commercial  miasionariea 
I  know  of,  and  I  will  a^in  recommend  that  samples  be  freely  fur- 
nished. Where  no  special  connections  exist,  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Fr.  Wehner  or  direct  to  the  consulate.  I  received  a  couple  of  days 
ago  some  15  chairs  as  samples  from  a  large  furniture  house  in  New 
York.  They  were  tumea  over  to  the  firm  of  N.  &  G.  Araman. 
Exporters  may  rest  assured  that  samples  sent  will  be  attended  to 
according  to  my  best  judgment  and  placed  deliberately  where  I  think 
they  wilTdo  the  most  gOOT,  Samples  are  especially  needed  where,  as 
in  this  country,  the  trade  with  America  ia  in  its  infancy  and  our  ptvsd- 
ucts  in  many  lines  entirely  unknown. 

Mr.  Fr.  Wehner  has  conducted  a  voluminous  correspondence  during 
the  last  year  or  two  with  exporters  in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  ol 
the  pillars  of  the  commercial  structure  we  are  trying  to  build.  A  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  export  agency  in  New  York,  which  does  business 
of  considerable  dimensions  in  tne  Levant,  is  expected  here  in  three  or 
four  months,  and  Mr.  Wehner  hopes  to  make  arrangements  with  him 
which  will  insure  an  extensive  exchange  of  goods.  Mr.  Wehner  desires 
particularly  to  handle  cotton  goods,  flour,  and  coal  briquettes.  The 
chief  obstacle  he  has  encountered  is  the  insistence  of  American  export- 
ers on  cash  in  advance,  i.  e.,  against  documents  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Wehner  ordered  some  carriage  springs,  and  they  were  shipped  from 
Chic^o  July  27  and  from  New  York  three  days  after,  but  even  at  this 
writing  (October  27)  they  have  not  arrived  in  Beirut.  If  you  have  to 
pay  six  months  in  advance  of  receiving  ihe  goods,  Mr.  Wehner  says, 
you  lose  the  interest  for  that  period,  and  the  legal  rate  here  is  9  per 
cent,  the  common  rate  1  per  cent  a  month,  whi^  prices  in  the  mean- 
time may  fluctuate  so  as  to  i-eoder  the  transaction  entirely  unprofitable. 
Credit  is  very  essential  to  the  commission  ^ent  or  purchaser,  who 
resells  te  small  dealers  on  time.  In  Beirut,  with  regard  to  cotton 
textiles,  the  terms  of  paj^ent  are:  T-cloth,  shirtings,  against  dooa- 
meDts  in  Beirut  Bank;  prints,  sjx  months  after  arrival;  drills,  i  ]jer 
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cent  diBCOUDt  on  payment  at  bank  in  Beirut  on  arrival  or  four  months' 
credit. 

Weber  A  Co.  is  another  house  in  Beirut  which  manifesta  couBider- 
able  interest  in  American  goods.  More  or  less  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, it  imported  last  year  from  the  United  States  leather  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,000,  nails  for  $900,  and  agricultural  implements 
for  $1,600. 

Generally  speaking,  I  consider  the  prospects  fair  for  American  suc- 
cess in  this  market.  Our  e^rarters  will  do  well  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  their  goods,  as  this  policy  pays  best  in  the  long  run.  In 
the  Syrian  markets,  inferior  goods  will  prevail  for  a  time.  Commis- 
sion agents  are  not  sentimental.  Because  the  natives  of  Syria  want  a 
cheap  thing,  without  reference  to  quality,  agents  of  course  prefer  to 
deal  with  those  manufacturers  in  Europe  who  supply  imitation  articles, 
especially  when  these  manufaoturers  offer  consignments  on  the  moat 
liberal  terms.  But  in  time,  the  customer  will  learn  to  discriminate, 
and  he  wilt  use  better  judgment  in  buying.  Education  will  work 
wonders.  It  will  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  individual.  It  will  multiply  and 
diversify  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  it  will  forever  destroy 
their  primitive  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  In  making  par- 
chases  for  their  homes  and  families,  for  their  farms  and  factories. 

Our  exporters  seem  to  have  adopted  methods  to  govern  the  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  which  are  bound  to  win.  They  furnish  high- 
class  goods,  pack  them  with  care  (always  a  most  important  it«m),  and 
they  are  cautious  and  prudent  with  i-egard  to  financial  matters.  Their 
enterprise  and  sagacity  is  a  source  of  pride  to  American  representatives 
abroad. 

MBAK8  OF  TRANSPOBTATIOK. 

What  is  needed  more  than  a  wide-open  policy  in  the  way  of  credits 
and  consignments  is  better  transportation  facilities.  A  short  transit 
period,  say  thirtj-  days,  would  render  the  credit  question  much  less 
formidable.  Outer  advantages  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration. 
Our  commercial  interests  at  home  can  not  be  too  zealous  in  the  work 
of  building  up  our  merchant  marine.  Direct  and  regular  stumers 
between  New  York  and  the  Jjevant  must  and  will  come.  The  sooner 
a  permanent  service  be  established  with  regular  sailings  which  can  be 
depended  upon  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  uie  better  xot  our  trade  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  rest  of  Turkey. 

During  the  past  year,  two  new  steamship  lines  which  solicit  American 
freight  have  been  put  in  operation,  with  monthly  calls  at  Beirut,  viz, 
Deutsche  Levante-Linle  (transshipment  at  Hamburg),  Navigazione 
Getieralo  Italiana  (transshipment  at  Kaples).  Our  direct  steamers 
(Barber  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City)  are  still  running. 
Much  greater  benefits  would  accrue  to  American  trade  in  the  Levant 
if  this  direct  service  were  more  regular. 

Existing  freight  rates  are  perhaps  high,  although  not  at  all  prohibi- 
tive. But  the  time  goods  spend  in  transit,  frequently  four  to  six 
months,  and  the  delay  and  damage  caused  by  transshipments  are  most 
serious  drawbacks. 

Improvements  of  inland  communications  are  steadily  progressing. 
The  Turkish  Government  is  raising  money  by  subscription  through- 
out the  Empire  for  ft  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Damascus  to 
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Mecca.  New  canii^e  roads  are  constantly  being  opened  throughont 
Syria  and  Palestine.  On  the  Dead  Ses  motor  bMtts  will,  it  is  said,  be 
ready  next  spring  for  tourist  traffic  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
trade  of  Kerak. 

While  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Urge  sums  suhscribed  for 
the  Mecca  Kailway  will  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  not  diverted  into 
other  channels,  the  scheme  deserves  attention.  I  therefore  requested 
our  consular  agent  at  Haifa,  Dr.  Schumacher,  who  is  the  civil  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Syria-Ottoman  Sailway,  to  prepare  a  map  of  and 
otherwise  describe  this  project,  as  well  as  other  railroad  plans  now 
under  discussion  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  This  Dr.  Schumacher  has  done 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  and  his  report  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
the  map  illustrstiDg  it,  may  be  accepted  as  correct. 

NEW    RAILWAYS   IN   TURKEY   IN    ASIA. 

Dr.  Schumacher  writes  as  follows: 

The  work  oa  the  Syria-Ottom&n  Bailw&y,  sn  English  enterprise,  has  been  in  abev- 
ance  since  M«',  1900,  owing  to  the  refasal  of  the  Turkish  authorities  to  ratify  the  old 
coaceeaion.    This  railway  is  to  connect  the  harbors  of  Acca  and  Haifa  with  a  most 


fertile  pnun-growing  district,  the  Hannui,  and  with  Damaecuti.  The  length  of  the 
loain  line  is  to  be  113  miles,  and  the  railroad  ia  to  be  built  on  English  prinriplefl; 
standard  gnage  (1.45  meters,  or4  feet  81  inches,  wide),  the  steel  rails  to  be  of  the  Vig- 
nola  sjrstem,  weighing  30  kilograms  (66  pounds)  ^r  meter  ran,  sleepers  (ties)  of 
wood.  The  heavieet  gradients  are  not  to  exceed  1  in  40;  the  minimal  radius  to  be 
276  meters,  or  about  900  feet  The  line  follows  in  ila  first  part,  near  Haifa,  the  foot  of 
Hoont  Caiinel,  then  takes  a.  southerly  directJDn  and  joins  the  rich  fields  of  the  pl^n 
of  Esdraelon  at  the  fourteenth  mile.  Twentv-four  miles  from  Haifa,  at  Fulehj  it 
travenes  the  waterafaed  of  said  plain  and  rapidly  deecende  the  Jalud  Valley,  leaving 
andettt  Jesreel  on  the  south,  until  it  reaches,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles,  the  nourishing 
town  of  Beimn  (Scythopolis-Bethshean),  at  an  altitude  of  462  feet  below  the  level  of 
ttie  Mediterranean  6ea.  The  surrounding  countrv,  including  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Beisan,  is  the  pereonal  property  of  the  SuIiad.  The  descent  continues  to  the  crow- 
ing of  the  river  Jordan  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Haifa  and  at  an  altitude  of  914 
feet  below  the  sea.  Bo  far,  the  croes  section  of  the  railway  is  unique  in  its  appear- 
ance, there  being  no  other  depression  in  the  world,  no  country  crossed  by  a  railway 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
other  aide  of  the  Jordan,  the  railway  bef^ns  to  rise  at  the  foot  o(  the  slo|>e8  border- 
ing the  great  plateaus  of  Jolan  and  Hauran,  and  then  winds  about  the  ravines  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  country  with  gradients  of  1  in  &0  and  1  in  40  nntil,  at  the  sixty-first 
mile,  it  r«iches  the  top  of  tne  mentioned  table-lands,  I.IOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  incline  involves  considerable  work  and  minute  study  of  the  ground.  The 
coontiy,  now  level,  presents  no  further  difficulties.  The  line  r'ontinues  due  east  to 
Mierib,  in  Haumn,  the  favorite  resting  place  of  tlie  Mecca  pilgrims  (ninety-fourth 
mile).  From  Mwrib  the  main  line  continues  northward,  through  Hauran  and  Jedur, 
to  the  city  of  Damascus  |one  hundred  and  fortieth  mile),  2,300  feet  above  the  eat. 
The  principal  feeder  of  the  railway  is  a  branch  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
Zedi,  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  grain  of  best  quality,  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Bosra  in  Hauran.  This  branch  will  have  a  length  of  20  to  25  miles.  The  eetiraated 
cost  of  the  naifa'DamBflcos  line,  including  branches  to  Bosra  and  Acca  and  a  harbor 
at  Haifa,  will  amount  to  £1,000,000  sterlins,  or  (5,000,000.  The  average  annual  ex- 
port of  Uauian  grain,  by  way  (rf  Haifa  and  Acca,  to  Europe  amonnta  to  40,000  tons, 
and,  the  whole  of  the  country  traversed  being  under  cultivation,  it  is  hoped  the  com- 
pany, under  the  very  able  directorship  of  A.  F.  Hilla,  chairman  of  the  Thames  Iron 
Works,  Shipbuilding  and  Engineerii^  Company,  limited,  Biackwail,  London,  will 
be  successful.  Forty  miles  onine  have  been  completed  to  date,  5  miles  of  rails  are 
laid,  and  if,  uanticipated  In  the  new  future,  the  Sultan  grants  the  conceesion,  work 
will  immediately  be  resumed. 

Although  the  outlines  of  the  Damascus-Mecca  Railroad  are  but  vaguely  known,  I 
have  lettmed  that  the  survey  party  of  Turkish  en^neers  has  arrived  at  Katraneh, 
east  of  the  Dead  8m.  They  erected  a  telegraph  line  as  theyproceeded  with  their 
work,  and  they  are  expected  to  arrive  at  Maan  next  week.  This  line  will  have  as 
prinapal  object  the  cajrying  of  pil^ime  from  Syria  and  Anatolfa  to  the  Hejjas,  Meoca. 
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A  main  branch  ie  to  be  the  Haifa-Damascos  railway  line  in  its  first  part  from  Mzerib 
to  Haiih.  At  this  latt«r  place,  the  Tarkieh  Government  ie  said  to  nave  planned  the 
buildinfr  of  a  large  barlx>r.  How  far  this  CTeat  scheme  will  be  carried  out  ie  a  qaea- 
tionof  thefuture.butuntilnow  there  is  no  lack  of  energy  and  money  collected  amonit 
the  Mohammedan  population  of  Turkey.  The  Damaecne-Mecca  line  vill  have  a  length 
of  about  900  miles,  the  ^u^  to  be  the  etandard  width  of  4  feet  6}  inches.  Shonld 
the  project  be  realized,  it  will  add  very  conaiderably  to  the  importance  of  the  Syria- 
Ottoman  Eailway  and  to  the  port  of  Uiuta. 

A  third  railway  project  which  it  is  eaid  will  soon  be  carried  out  is  to  connect  the 
exiating  French  railway  acroffl  the  I^banon,  between  Beimt  and  DamascuB,  with 
Homa  and  Hamath  in  northern  Syria.  This  line  is  to  bianch  ofi  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion of  Rayak  in  the  plain  of  Bekaa  (Coeleeyrialand  to  proceed  northwanl  by  way 
of  Baalbec  and  Ribley  to  the  important  towns  of  Homa  and  Hamath.  This  company 
is  French  and  has  obtained  the  right  of  continoihg  the  line  from  Mama  north  to 
Aleppo  and  Blredschik  on  the  Euphra tea.  where  it  will  join  the  great  German  project 
connecting  Constajitinople  with  Bagdad  and  BasBortth  on  the  Persian  Gulf^  The 
Rayak-Hama  line  will  have  a  length  of  about  110  milee,  and  will  probably  alao  be 
bunt  on  the  standard  gauge  system. 

I  have  dmwn  the  variooa  schemes  on  the  annexed  map  to  lllostrate  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Syrian  and  Anatolian  railways  of  which  the  Haifa-Mserib  and  Damascus- 
Mecca  lines  will  be  the  main  feeders.  The  German  project  (the  Bagdad  line)  I  have 
drawn  from  private  notee  and  from  pablicatioua  given  in  German  technical  papera, 
butas  the  commitBionforatudying  the  definite  route  has  not  yet  published  its  report, 
the  direction  of  the  line  may  be  utered. 

On  the  Mecca  Bailroad  subject,  the  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Damaacua,  Naslf  Bey  Mesh&ka,  writes  me  as  follows: 

It  is  rumored  that  the  railway  will  be  a  narrow-gauge  affair  (1.06  meters  width )  and 
that  the  total  cost,  if  it  ever  be  completed,  will  be  at  least  10,000,000  Turkish  pounds 
(^44,000,000),  the  distance  to  Mecca  being  l.OTTj  miles. 

The  Sultan  has  promised  3,000,000  Torkiah  pounds  (f  13, 200,000).  Here  in  Dam- 
ascus, the  committee  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor-general  to  laise 
funds  for  the  railway  u^  so  fu' secnred  40.000  Turkish  pounds  (|I76,000),  for  which 
tickets  will  be  given  to  subscribers  worta  from  1  silver  niedjidie  (S3  cents)  to  6 
Turkish  pounds  ({22). 

The  flrat  sod  was  turned  on  the  1st  ultimo,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  village  of  Kadsm,  near  Heidam,  the  first  station  of 
the  Hauran  Byroad. 

It  has  lately  been  reported  that  the  Tnrkish  Government  contemplates  the  pui^ 
chase  of  the  Hauian  Railway,  instead  of  constructing  a  line  of  its  own  to  Mzerib,  and 
negotiations  to  this  efiect  are  said  to  be  going  on  at  Constantinople  between  the 
piwties  interested. 

Military  engineers  have  arrived  from  Conptantinople  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  and  have  left  for  Slzerib,  also  about  600  soldiers  who  are  to  work 
on  the  railroad.     Bat  nothing  has  yet  been  doi 


As  to  the  route,  there  was  atfirst  much  discussion  between  the  engi- 
neers who  were  intrusted  with  the  work  of  survey  for  the  projected 
line,  as  religious,  commercial,  strategical,  and  other  considerationB 
could  not  be  combined  or  harmonized.  The  matter  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  central  commission  in  Constantinople,  which  put  a  stop 
to  all  divergencies  by  informing  the  engineers  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  tiultan  that  the  railway  should  follow  the  route  taken  by  the  pil- 

In  the  Vilayet  of  Beirut,  according  to  the  Hadikat-el  akhbar  of  a 
recent  date,  1,900,IX)0  piasters  ($83,600)  have  been  collected  for  the 
Mecca  tsilway  and  remitted  te  Constantinople,  and  more  is  to  fol- 
low. The  vali  of  Aleppo  has  promised  25,000  Turkish  pounds 
($110,000);  theauthoritiesof  B^ad,  12,000  Turkish pounde($52,800); 
the  governor  of  Trebizond,  16,000  Turkish  pounds  (|6€,000),  et«. 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1 71  CnOO»^lc 
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Prominent  officials  throughout  the  Empire,  from  the  grand  vizir  down, 
have  donated  one  month's  salary  toward  building  this  road.  As  Mos- 
lems, they  desire  to  facilitate  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  as  loyal  subjects, 
they  wish  to  support  His  Imperial  Majesty's  pet  scheme. 

Tentative  offers  for  supplying  rails,  et«.,  nave  been  invited  by  the 
Government,  and  1  am  glad  to  Enow  that  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented among  the  bidders.  The  general  commission  at  Constantinople 
will  no  doubt  have  to  be  consulted  about  all  large  contracts.  It  is 
rumored  here,  however,  that  bids  are  wanted  at  Damascus  for  minor 
supplies.  I  am  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  developments,  and 
shall  report  whenever  anything  definite  may  transpire  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  manufacturers  at  home. 

According  to  the  Turkish  presSj  the  conetructioD  of  the  telegraph 
line  from  Salt  to  Mecca  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  measttgea  may  now 
be  sent  to  Tafileb  (south  of  Kerak),  where  a  telegraph  office  has  just 
been  established.  Sadykel  Moayad  Facba,  director  of  the  works,  has 
informed  the  Governmeut,  says  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  that  the  mili- 
tary telegraphists  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  quoted  several  German  newspapers  and 
magazines  commenting  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  concession  for  said  railway 
extension  from  Konieh  via  Bagdad  to  Bassora  on  the  Persian  Gulf  {& 
distance  of  some  1,600  miles)  was  subsequently  obtained  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank  syndicate,  November  IT,  1899,  and  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
irad€.  The  road  is  tobecompleted  within  eight  years  and  constructed 
under  a  State  kilometrical  guaranty.  The  preliminary  contract  will 
be  replaced  by  a  final  treaty  when  the  commission  sent  out  to  survey 
the  line  shall  have  made  ite  report.  At  the  time  of  the  concession 
was  granted,  the  European  press,  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
move,  gave  space  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  project  in  all  ita 
phases.    The  lollowing  extracts  may  still  be  of  interest: 

It  secnree  a  connection  of  the  geeate^  importance  in  the  realm  of  commerdal  policy 
between  the  center  of  Aeia  Minor,  the  great  Turkish  emporium  of  Bagdad,  and  tlie 
port  of  Boars,  eitaated  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  month  of  iJie  Ti;^  and  the 
Eupbratea.  The  valley  of  these  two  famous  riverB,  which  will  be  traversed  bj  the 
railway,  is  regarded  ae  one  of  the  most  fertile  parte  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  To 
these  considerations  must  be  added  the  proepectii  opened  up  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
mercial pohcy  by  a  direct  connection  of  Feima  with  Conetantinople  and  tbos  with 
Europe. — Naliotial  Zeilang,  Berlin. 

Both  the  eetabliflbment  of  flouriebinK  German  settlements  and  the  general  amelio- 
ration of  the  conditioDB  of  life  among  the  people  of  the  country,  whi^  the  existence 
of  these  settlements  and  of  the  railway  will  inevitably  bring  about,  are  distinct 
advantages  to  a  (treat  trading  nation  like  ourselves. — The  Tima.  London. 

In  this  connection,  and  having  in  mind  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  Russia,  shortly  after  the  provisional  consummation  of  the  Ger- 
man railway  plans  in  Asia  Minor,  secured  from  the  Sublime  Port©  the 
exclusive  right  of  building  railroads  in  the  Turkish  territories  adjoin- 
ing the  Black  Sea,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  what  Russia  may 
be  devising  in  the  way  of  railroad  operations  in  western  Asia.  Some 
light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting  topic  by  the  St.  Petersburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Telegraph,  who  writes  as  follows  under  a 
recent  date: 

At  the  present  time,  Rusman  trade  with  Perma  is  carried  o 

way  of  the  Caspian  S^-a.    Sitou,  howe\'er,  a  new  route  will     .   ., . , 

etren^en  Russian  relations  with  Persia  and  undoubtedly  |pve  to  BusBia  the  moot 
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important  position  in  PergiAn  commerce.  The  first  portion  of  a,  system  of  rdlways 
uniting  Ruaeia  with  Pereia  was  opened  last  year.  Thin  is  the  Kars  Railroad  (Tiflie 
Alex&ndropol,  Kara).  As  soon  as  traffic  b^gan  on  this  line,  an  official  order  was 
^ven  for  its  continuation  through  Erivanj  and  Nabitachevanj  to  Djoulfa  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier.  The  line  as  faras  Erivanj  is  now  complet«d  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  section  will  be  ready  by  1802.  As  the  TranfrOaspian  Railway  ie  already 
joined  to  the  imperial  Bystam,  in  twoyoara'  time  Moscow,  Bt.  Petersburg,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Russia,  will  be  in  uninterrupted  railway  commuuicatioh  with  Persia. 
On  thia  line,  the  jonmey  from  Moscow  to  the  Persian  frontier  will  bo  accomplished 
in  five  days,  and  that  from  St.  Petersburg  in  six  daya  Merchandise  will,  of  course, 
move  more  slowly,  taking  about  tenor  twelve  days,  but  even  this  will  lie  much  more 
r^id  than  the  truisit  as  now  carried  on  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  there  is  no  transshipment.  Another  proposed  railway,  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railroad,  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  both  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally. It  will  form  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Petrovsk-Baku  line,  which  was 
opened  last  year,  and  offers  the  shorteetroute  te  Persia.  It  will  run  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  near  Aliate  will  cross  the  steppes  of  Moungden,  the  Baljan 
Valley  and  Ijevcoranj  to  Astara,  thus  joining  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontiers.  It 
is  not,  hovi'ever,  intended  that  the  Rupsian  railway  lines  shall  stop  at  the  frontier; 
it  is  proposed  to  push  them  into  the  interior  of  Persia.  There  isa  project  by  the 
engineers,  Gomianoftand  EoakieS,  to  continue  the  line  from  Djoulfa  across  Persia  to 
Turkey  as  far  as  Diarbekir,  where  it  will  tnm  to  the  north  and  go  through  Erzeroum 
tn  Batum.  From  Batum,  it  might  be  continued  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  as  far  as  Trebizond. 

GENERAI.  conditions:    OBSTACLEB  TO   TRADE. 

So  powerful  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  it  instills  life  and  activity 
even  where  the  deep  lethargy  of  oriental  customs  and  traditions  has 
reigned  supreme  for  centuries,  &a  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  Years  will  roll 
by  before  the  stagnation  is  shaken  off,  but  even  now  there  arc  distinct 
indicationsof  returning  vitality.  Reactionary  forces  may  strenuously 
resist,  but  there  can  be  but  one  result^the  redemption  of  the  country 
commercially,  industrially,  intellectually.  Theoretically  speaking, 
electricity  is  banished  from  these  dominions.  But  nevertheless,  this 
modern  giant  breaks  in  and  jumps  the  fences  almost  at  will.  And  this 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  idleness  of  attempting  to  oppose  modem 
progress. 

While  these  prejudices  against  innovations  must  yield  to  a  more 
enlightened  conception  of  human  affairs,  they  will  still  exist  for  a  time 
and  form  a  bar  to  trade.  Other  obstacles  are  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  unreliability  of  the  native  courts,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  merchants  abroad  to  collect  bad  debts. 

Against  the  United  States  in  particular,  there  is  in  the  commercial 
world  in  thia  country  no  pronounced  antipathy.  Among  officials,  a 
certain  disposition  to  discriminate  prevails,  but  that  is  perhaps  caused 
more  by  our  traditional  aversion  to  disputes  with  foreign  governments 
than  by  the  alleged  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Turkish  officials  of  Amer- 
ican educational  efforts  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  source  of  irritation  is  the  return  of  Syrian  emigrants  to  their 
native  land  with  American  certificates  of  naturalization,  and  passports 
which  the  local  governors  can  not  recognize  under  existing  Ottoman 
laws.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  efforts  toward  concluding  a  treaty 
of  naturalization  have  failed.  Under  different  circumstances,  these 
citizens  might  become  a  means  of  swelling  our  trade  with  Syria  and 
promoting  commercial  relations  between  the  countries  of  their  birth 
and  adoption. 

A  serious  drawback  is  the  almost  uninterrupted  absence  of  our  fl^ 
in  these  waters.  The  ffag  is  a  commercial  pioneer  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance; it  creates  trade  and  Inspires  confidence. 
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A  further  binclTance  is  the  difficulty  of  sending  commercial  samples 
back  and  forth,  there  beine  no  parcel-post  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey.  The  establishment  of  a  United  States  post- 
ofBce  in  Beirut  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  samples  and,  if  it  were 
made  a  money-order  office,  the  transmission  of  money.     An  Amencan 

rt-office  here  would  pay.  Post-offices  have  been  established  in  Beirut 
the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
(Germany,  besides  Turkey. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  outlook  for  a  steady  growth  of  our 
business  with  Syria  is  encouraging.  Oar  products  enjoy  a  fine  repu- 
tation. German  imitations  of  our  manufactures  are  common  in  thia 
market,  particularly  in  the  hardware  line.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
cotton  fabrics  sold  in  Beirut  are  the  T  cloth,  known  as  "American," 
and  the  shirtings  labeled  "  New  York  Mills,"  with  the  American  eagle 
stamped  on  the  other  side,  both  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, England.  Continued  perseverance  will  insure  ub  a  fair  share 
of  the  trade  of  this  consular  district. 

I  inclose  the  usual  commercial  statistics  and  also  brief  reports  from 
the  consular  agencies  subordinate  to  this  office. 

mSCEUiANElOUS   BEHABK8. 

More  than  5,000  Syrians,  mostly  from  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  have 
emigrated  during  ^e  last  year  to  the  United  States  via  Beirut  and 
Tripoli.  There  are  now  said  to  be  more  than  60,000  Syrians  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  have  become  naturalized.  In  this  con- 
sular district,  there  are  on  an  average  some  500  persons  of  Syrian 
nativity  claiming  American  protection,  and  this  consulate  is  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  to  intervene  in  their  behalf.  This  la  done 
with  more  or  less  success.  As  their  change  of  nationality  without 
imperial  sanction  is  not  recognized  by  TurkiSi  officials,  the  situation  is 
trying. 

American  educational  efforts  in  this  consular  district,  which  embraces 
nearly  ujl  of  Syria  and  two-thirds  of  Palestine,  continue  with  unabated 
vigor.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  has  now  17  American 
professors  and  instructors,  besides  native  teachers,  and  more  than  500 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant.  A  business  college  has  been 
added  to  this  establishment,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  American 
institution  of  learning  outside  of  the  United  States.  Two  new  build- 
ings were  erected  during  last  year,  and  a  science  hall  will  be  built 
during  the  coming  season. 

Last  year's  tourist  traffic  was  exceptionally  heavy,  in  spite  of  plague 
rumors  and  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  Jjnerican  contingent 
headed  the  list.  One  boat,  the  ^ew  Englaind,  flying  the  British  nag, 
brought  525  American  tourists  to  Beirut. 

A  party  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  men,  the  so-called  "  Butler 
expedition,"  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  this  district,  traveling  in 
the  interior  for  scientific  purposes  not  definitely  known.  They  tarried 
for  some  time  among  the  Bedouin  tribes  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates. 

A  new  United  States  consular  agency  has  been  established  at  Tripoli 
with  gratifying  results. 

G.  Bib  Bavmdal,  Oanxvi, 

Bbibut,  Oct^er  27,  1900,  .  -  . 
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Importiand  exporU  between  Bdrvt  aad  the  UnUed  SlaUi/ot 

the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
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1l»F 

au 

«.-» 

H.87S.W 

i6,a».oo 

MO 

5,%g.oo 
1,200:00 
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' 

Import*  a(  Beirut  /or  (ft*  year  end*d  Jiiiw  50,  J900. 


Clotli  and  cIothlnB 

Cml  and  pnteiit  (uel Ions.. 

CoSee bags.. 

Copper  and  bran toon. . 

CoKoD  goods  Knd  nooleoji,  bales 


id  grocerlei . . 
1  china 


MlsceUaueoos... 
Total 


ise.ooo 

68,000 
8,9eO.OD0 


Counlriea  wheoce  imported. 


Austria,  Oermanf . 

BwlUetland,  Fntnce,  Belgium. 

Geiman/,  Eogtaud,  Ilal)'. 

BDgland. 

Arabia,  England,  Fiance. 

Fnmce,  BnglaDd,  Aiutrla,  India 

England,   UenaaDf,   Aaatrla 

Europe  and  United  Elates. 
England,  FniDce,  Austria,  del 

many,  Belgium. 
Europe  and  United  Statea. 
Belglum.Sweden. 
France,  Bosala,  aemian;. 

England,  Italy.  Egypt.  Japan. 

Fiance  and  Italy. 

Qemutny,    Fiance,     Englant 

United  Stales. 
Austria,  Fiance.  Italy. 
Fiance,  Austiia,  Egypt. 
Austria,  Anatolia. 
England,  Germany,  Italy. 
Various  cc — ■-■-- 


ExpoTtifron 

BeinU/o 

r  (ft«  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

AjUctes. 

tiuaotlty. 

cludlng'coalB 
audcbaiges. 

Countries  whence  exported. 

h™ 

nooo 

200,000 

Sffi 

40,000 
210,000 

8,900;000 
TI,600 

iialuo 

as 

United  Stales,  Belgiam. 
Fiance.  Italy. 

S£::::::::::::=::::::::-:::::^. 

bags.. 

Flraandnislns 

»«".. 

4,800 

France  and  England. 

•■a 

8,700 

..barrels.. 

SS'iS'"*"'- 

;:::::d^::; 

KSiSff- 

Woolen  and  cotton  stulK 

do... 

?aSiasswu 

B.109,SS0 
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NamgaHon  tU  the  port  of  Beirut  fm-  the  year  ended  June  30,  ISOO. 

n«. 

FWmorKf- 

Enteral  and  clered. 

susmeis. 

Sailing  >e«lB. 

!.»,. 

S^'^nr^."!^.:: 

Ha. 

1 

32 

1 

IS 

5;g 

2» 

Wo. 

Tool. 

1 

u 

2 
9 

2.6S2 

86.381 

AleimdiUtoMereliui 

OdeMloAleundiU 

9 

!;S! 

!!« 

Now  York  to  Byria  (pleas- 
ure yacht). 

9 

soe 

" 

7M.0M 

2.609 

14801 

!,8K 

' 

REPORT  FROM  TRIPOU. 

There  has  been  an  increaw  in  both  exports  and  imports  durinr  the 

gist  year,  owing  to  the  gradual  increase  of  imports  direct  from 
urope  and  America  and  to  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  the  produce 
of  the  district 

The  olive  crop  was  a  failure.  This  necessitated  the  importation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  olive  oil  for  soap  manufacture.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  small  quantity  of  superior  oil  exported.  This  year,  the  crop 
bids  fair  to  be  above  the  average  and  of  good  quality,  and  it  may  oe 
well  for  American  merchants  to  profit  by  these  facts.  Last  autumn, 
at  the  request  of  several  American  dealers  in  olive  oil,  I  persuaded 
three  exporters  here  to  send  samples  of  olive  oil  to  the  United  States. 
Not  one  was  acknowledged.  Tais  caused  disappointment,  and  the 
experiment  failed. 

Thongh  the  silk  crop  was  one-third  less  than  the  average,  the  higher 
price  increased  the  profits  very  materially. 

During  the  wint«r,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  petroleum  oil,  from  $1 
to  $3.80  per  case  of  60  pounds  net.  American  oil  could  have  been 
sold  here  if  we  had  enjoyed  better  steamship  connections. 

The  rise  in  price  of  cotton  thread  during  the  year  enforced  idleness 
among  several  thousand  looms  in  Homs  and  Hamath.  In  the  best  of 
times  the  margin  of  profit  is  small. 

There  has  been  a  gi-adual  increase  of  applications  at  this  agency  for 
invoice  certificates.  Before  this  agency  was  established,  large  num- 
bers of  small  invoices  of  goods  were  given  to  emigrants  to  deliver  to 
parties  in  the  United  States.  Without  doubt  they  were  passed  as 
personal  effects.  When  the  invoice  was  of  la^  amount,  it  was  sent 
to  Marseilles  and  there  transshipped  for  America.  All  sorts  of  tactics 
will  be  resorted  to  to  avoid  paymgthe  consular  fee. 

Commercial  men  who  travel  in  the  interest  of  United  States  manu- 
facturers and  sell  direct  to  merchants  here  are  needed.  For  instance; 
After  several  weeks  of  earnest  endeavor,  I  persuaded  a  merchant  to 
order  some  goods  from  the  United  States.  Then  came  an  f^ent  of 
a  Gennan  house  with  an  attractive  supply  of  samples  and  secured  the 
order,  which  amounted  to  about  $2,500. 

An  Armenian  merchant  doing  business  in  Boston  sent  to  his  brother 
here  a  sample  lot  of  American  goods,  such  as  bicycles,  locks,  carpenter 
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toots,  oil  stoves,  meat  cutters,  etc.  The  biiwcles,  five  io  number,  of 
varioufi  mukes,  cost,  delivered  here,  $20  eacn,  and  sold  for  from  $40 
to  $60.  The  other  articles  were  much  admired  for  their  quality  and 
appearance. 

I  notice  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  poor  quality  of 
German  hardware  which  has  been  pouring  into  this  countty  for  the 
past  five  years. 

There  are  made  annually  in  Tripoli  260,000  to  300,000  boxes  for 
oranges  and  lemons.  The  lumber  necessary  is  imported  from  Russia 
and  Austria.  As  the  price  is  gradually  being  increased,  the  box  makers 
are  seeking  other  markets  in  which  to  purchase  their  stock.  I  have 
advised  them  to  correspond  with  New  York  on  the  question.  If  the 
price  is  right,  American  spruce  and  hemlock  would  sell  here.  In 
Tripoli  and  vicinity,  there  is  also  a  demand  for  pine  for  doors,  sashes, 
ana  the  better  kinds  of  woodwork  for  buildings. 

Builders  are  recommending  iron  beams  as  a  substitute  for  wood. 
The  city  authorities  are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  iron  pipe  to  take 
the  place  of  baked-clay  pipe  for  conducting  water. 

The  thousands  of  emigrants  who  are  constantly  going  to  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  return,  are  a  trade  factor  that  must  not  be 
ignored,  for  they  bear  witness  to  our  superior  advantages  as  a  com- 
mercial nation. 

The  question  of  irrigation  by  means  of  machinery  has  had  earnest 
attention.  I  have  received  several  catalogues  and  letters  from  manu- 
facturers of  well-drilling  machinery  in  the  United  States,  and  a  sample 
windmill  is  on  the  way. 

Ia\  Harris,  Commlar  Agent. 

Tripoli,  October,  1900. 


Importa  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ended  June  3i 
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iizsi 

CountHee  wbence  Imported. 

«""::--;:S!°':: 

Sffi 
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ss 

100,000 
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Russia,  FnuiFe,  Aiutrla. 
F^FtanocItaly. 

Sr.S'dl^th^-."^'"" 

India,  Itely,  Egypt. 

MO 

Olf^oll<l,7(iabbis).Uias.. 

20,000 

4.  OHO 

Sffi 

England. 

L'niled   ^lalea,   &igland.  'Oerminy, 

i,3«Mia) 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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EtpotUfnmt  WpoUfi>r  the  pear  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


DacripUoo. 

dOMltttT. 

SS: 

Cammtei  whither  exported. 

■ass 

300,000 

(18,000 
14,000 

low 

GOOD 
2.O0O 

aff.ooQ 

120,000 

ass 
%% 

gss 

VnlM  SUtn,  bslaad.  Fnoce.  Oenunr. 

OlUBV »«■.. 

Siiii:::::::::::^::. 

BUk{nMe} do.... 

2,lftl,JW) 

AtporlimuJ  ei^Mirti  beltceen  lyipoHaad  Uie  Urtiled  SbOafor  the  yrar  ended  June  80, 1900. 


J.„^ 

iMporu. 

aqwn 

Ti,ns 

(2,  MO 
700 

3,900 

REPORT  FROM  HAIFA. 

The  commercial  condidoD  at  the  ports  of  Haifa  and  Acca,  Syria,  has 
not  improved  during  the  laat  year. 

While  the  crops  were  above  the  avera^,  the  grain  merchants  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  shipping  their  goods  to  Europe,  owing  to  the 
strict  quaniutiQe  regulations  which  prevented  free  communication  with 
the  outside  world. 

The  olive  crop  was  very  poor  in  1899,  but  promises  to  be  abundant 
thxa  autumn. 

Ilie  local  Ai;ierican  Boap  factory  (castile  soap)  has  run  as  tisoal,  and 
54j000  pounds  were  exported  to  New  York  last  year. 

'Die  importation  of  saddlery  and  hardware,  of  t^icultural  machin- 
ery and  carriages  from  the  United  States,  is  still  conducted  on  a  snuUl 
8(»le. 

My  endeavors  to  persuade  American  export  firms  to  establish  sample 
stores  for  hardware  and  to  ship  sample  windmills  for  pumping  and 
irrigation  purposes,  also  petroleum  motors — for  which  there  is  a  ^ood 
market  in  this  country — have  so  far  failed  of  success.  I  feel  convinced 
that  unless  the  natives  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  specimen  of  these 
machines  in  motion,  they  will  not  purchase. 

QOTTLIBB  SCHUHAOBEB, 

ConmAar  Agent. 
Haifa,  October,  1900.  .  ,  , 
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ImporU  at  Haifa  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
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IS 

188.000 
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IS 
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1,140,  out 

Europe  and  RuBta. 
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■w.™ 

74.  «6 

Export!  from  Ha\fafor  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 
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4  moo 
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Uulled  Stateii  o[  America. 
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Egypt 
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Imports  and  export*  bOween  Haifa  and  the  VnUed  State*  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


Article*. 

ImpoTtiu 

Exporta. 

AmoUDL 

Value. 

AmounL 

Valne. 

1,310.00 

^ 

Btimplea  of  common  aoap,  idl,  pepper,  woo 

.cognac,  and 

108.  as 

44,«eoi 

8,717.88 

wxoo 

142 

8,110.00 

, 

■ 

1  Impoited  via  Hambuig. 

REPORT  FROM  DAMASCUS. 

Damascus  has  a  number  of  important  industries,  the  principal  one 
beinfjT  the  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  stuffa  by  over  5,000  band 
looms.  Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  »oap,  olive  oil, 
Btarch,  glue,  etc.  .  -  . 
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The  chief  article  of  export  coDaist  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  fabrics, 
of  copper,  brass,  and  wood  work,  skina,  rugs,  wool,  ropes,  gute,  etc 
The  approximate  total  of  exports  for  the  last  year  was  fe,OOO,000,  of 
which  goods  for  $172,071  went  to  the  United  States,  aa  follows: 

Caaiiigs  (gnta) 1591.30 

Oriental  aundriefl 81,487.38 

ProvimoiiB 3,975.86 

Bogs 16,121.17 

Wool 69,895.95 

172,071.86 

This  amount  exceeded  that  for  the  previous  year  of  1S9S-1899  by 
$37,854.66. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Damascus  was  perhaps  a  little 
under  that  of  the  preceding  year  (i.  e. ,  under  $3,000,000),  and  consisted 
mainly  of  cotton  yams  and  printe,  sugar,  petroleum,  etc. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  Wolverine  windmill 
from  the  United  States  into  the  Bloudan  district,  also  about  200 
Columbian  phonographs.  Singer  and  other  American  sewing  machines 
reach  this  market  1  am  doing  ^1  I  can  to  encourage  merchants  to 
import  goods  from  the  United  States,  and  in  time,  I  thmk,  with  better 
steamship  connections  between  New  York  and  Beirut,  a  considerable 
trade  will  grow  up. 

This  yetu^s  grain  crop  has  been  on  the  whole  good,  and  prices  are 
therefore  rather  low.  A  kele  (bushel)  of  wheat  has  sold  for  from  69 
cents  to  89  cents,  and  of  barley  at  41  cents  to  48  cents. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  this-  year's  grain  crop 
in  the  Haurau  mutessanflik,  which  is  the  granary  of  Syria: 

Hauran 2,141,000 

Ajloun 2,062,000 

JebelDruze 1,727,260 

Total 5,920,260 

Na^f  Mkshaxa,  Omsidar  Agent.     . 

Damascus,  October  2^  1900. 


Ekpomfrom  Danuuotu  to  the  UmUd  Staiafor  the  year  tnded  Jim*  SO,  1900. 

Article*. 

Amount 
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81,481.38 
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nTDtrsTBiAi.  Axo  niADB  cominoirs  of  baxasous. 

Damascus  is  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  vilayet  of  Syria, 
which  forms  a  very  important  part  of  thia  consular  district.  Border- 
ing the  vilayet  of  Aleppo  to  tne  north,  the  vilayet  of  Syria  extends 
clear  down  to  the  Red  Sea.  Ita  eastern  limit  is  Mesopotamia.  To  the 
west  it  adjoins  the  vilayet  of  Beirut  and  the  independent  mutesaarifat 
of  Lebanon.  The  vilayet  of  Syria  is  accounted  the  most  important 
in  Turkey.  H.  E.  Nazim  Pasha,  its  present  vali  or  governor-general, 
former  minister  of  police  at  Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  noted  men 
of  the  Empire. 

With  reference  to  this  famous  "  white  city,"  which,  when  one  has 
crossed  the  Anti-Lebanoo  mountains,  suddenly  appears  as  a  bright 
vision  with  its  minarets  and  towers  nestling  in  the  midst  of  a  beaof 
green,  one  distinguished  writer  says: 

DamaacuB  is  one  of  the  ver^  few  andeiit  cities  of  the  world  that  still  retain  anything 
of  their  former  greatness.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  buried  in  ruins,  and  Tyre  is  now 
a  small  fishing  village;  but  Damascus,  boasting  of  an  antiquity  of  four  thousand 
years,  is  still  a  prosperons  city  with  a  large,  industrious,  and  lively  population.  It  has 
associations  with  great  names  in  the  past,  and  a  busv,  stirring  life  in  the  present:  it 
is  a  city  of  ancient  art  and  modern  activity,  peopled  hy  men  of  various  races  and  of 
various  creeds,  in  themselves  a  study  of  more  abiding  interest  than  the  "  blades," 
the  "damasks,"  and  the  "roses"  with  which  the  name  of  Damascus  is  commonly 
coimected. 

Another  writer  summarizes  his  ideas  as  follows,  reviewing  the  won- 
derful history  of  this  "perennial  city:" 

There  is  now  no  citj^  in  the  world  that  can  lay  claim  to  such  high  antiquity,  and 
therearefewthat  can  vie  with  it  In  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  events  enacted 
within  its  walls.  Twice  has  it  been  the  capital  of  great  empires,  and  at  one  time  its 
dominion  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  It  has 
been  in  succession  conquered  and  possessed  by  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  theater  of  the  world,  and  it  bos  formed  jMut  of  the  moflt  powerfol 
empires  whose  names  are  found  on  the  pages  of  history.  Six  different  ana  distinct 
sections  of  the  human  family  have  already  ruled  over  it.  Dunne  the  first  period  of 
about  1,450  years,  Damascus  was  independent;  after  that  time  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  monarchs  held  it  for  a  second  period  of  417  years.  It  was  then  subdued  by 
Alexander  and  remained  under  Grecian  rule  a  third  period  of  268  years.  The 
Bomans  now  seized  it,  and  it  was  absorbed  in  their  vast  empire  during  a  fourth  tenn 
of  690  years.  The  Saracens  possessed  it  441  years,  after  which  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  tribes,  who  still  retain  it.  The  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  city  is  that  it  has  not  only  existed  but  flourished 
under  every  chan^  of  dynasty  and  under  every  form  of  government;  it  may  well  be 
called  the  perennial  city.  Its  station  among  the  capitals  of  the  worid  has  been  won- 
derfully uniform.  The  presence  of  royalty  does  not  apt>ear  to  have  greatly  advanced 
its  internal  welfare,  nor  does  their  removal  seem  to  nave  induced  decay  or  even 
decline.  It  has  never  rivaled  in  the  vastnesa  of  its  extent  nor  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
its  structures  a  Nineveh,  a  Babylon,  or  a  Borne;  but  neither  has  it  resembled  them 
in  the  greatness  of  its  fall  nor  in  the  desolation  of  its  ruin.  It  has  existed  and  pras- 
pereil  alike  under  Persian  deepotiam,  Grecian  anarchy,  and  Roman  patronage;  and  it 
exists  and  prospers  still  despite  Turkish  oppressiou.  It  is  like  an  oasis  amid  the 
desolation  of  ancient  Syria,  for  it  has  survived  many  generations  of  cities  that  have 
in  succession  risen  up  around  it;  and  while  they  lie  in  ruins  it  possesses  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  youth. 

In  the  year  1399,  the  Tartar  prince  Timur  after  subduing  Damascus 
carried  away  its  famous  armorers  as  prisoners  and  introduced  the  art 
of  maoufacturing  Damascus  blades  at  Samarkand  and  Khorasan,  while 
at  Damascus,  it  gradtully  fell  into  oblivion.  Imitations  are  now  being 
produced  everywhere. 

Damask  manufacturing  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  tnystery  confined 
to  the  city  of  Damascus.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard 
machine,  this  industry  has  become  general. 
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The  opening  of  the  Suez  C&nal  was  a  seyere  blow  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  Damascus.  It  used  to  be  a  great  entrepot  for  the  rich 
wares  of  Persia  and  India  which  wero  brought  by  caravans  from  B^- 
dad.  This  trade  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  event 
abjo  affected  the  prestige  of  Damascus  as  5ie  "Gate  of  Mecca"  from 
which  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  Moslems  would  start.  This  is  still  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  Damascus,  but  thousands  of  pilgrims  now  pass 
through  me  Suez  Canal  instead  of  Damascus  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

As  a  mercantile  city,  Damascus  is  losing  ground.  Still,  of  course, 
an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  B«louin  tribes  who  ^sture 
their  Socks  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  But  while  f ormeriy  Damas- 
cus would  supply  cities,  such  as  for  instance  Homs  and  Hamath,  with 
imported  goods,  and  draw  even  from  Aleppo  and  vicinity,  nearly  all 
towns  in  Syria  are  now  provided  with  their  requiremeDts  through 
direct  connections  with  the  coast. 

INDUBTBTEB. 

Industrially^  Damascus  is  flouriahmg.  There  is  a  yearly  increasing 
export  trade  in  "oriental  goods,"  which  are  now  sent  all  over  the 
world,  such  as  inlaid  furniture,  brass  work,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
ru^  and  carpets.  The  British  consul  at  Damascus,  Mr.  Richards, 
declares  that  there  are  some  5,000  handlooms  in  that  city  for  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  weaving,  and  Cnit«d  States  Consular  Agent  Meshaka 
approves  of  this  estimate,  which  means  a  great  increase  over  past  years. 
The  Damascenes  also  manufacture  rope,  starch,  olive  oil,  and  soap,  and 
the  local  fiour-milling  industry  is  worth  mentioning.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  D^ascus  in  the  long  run  can  faw  the  competition 
from  wi^out  except  in  certain  specialties.  Machine-made  goods  from 
Europe  are  steadily  and  pei'sistently  knocking  at  the  door  and  will 
sooner  or  later  prevail.  Damascus  will  have  to  adopt  modem  methods 
if  its  manufacturing  industries  are-to  survive. 

AQBICDLTUBE. 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  regions  is  the  strong- 
est guaranty  for  Damascus'  continued  greatness.  There  must  be 
lower  taxes  and  better  tools.  I  speak  not  lightly  when  I  mention  the 
question  of  taxes.  When  an  able-bodied  farmer,  in  order  to  pay  the 
regular  taxes,  has  to  give  one-sixteenth  of  his  time  to  the  Government, 
and  this  on  top  of  his  military  obli^tions,  it  la  obvious  that  there  is 
little  encouragement  for  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Instead  of  loading 
new  burdens  on  the  farmer's  back  (as  for  instance  now  in  connection 
with  the  Mecca  Kailway,  for  which  contributions  are  made  compul- 
sory, giving  the  tax  collector  a  rich  harvest  and  inviting  national  ruin 
by  mapoverishing  the  tillers  of  the  soil),  it  would  seem  a  better  policy 
to  promote  the  reclaiming  of  waste  land  and  the  introduction  of  up-to- 
date  agricultural  machinery.  People  unable  to  pay  any  more  sell  tlieir 
few  remaining  belongings  and  emigrate  to  America  by  the  thousands. 
The  Vilayet  of  Syria  might  be  made  into  a  ver^  rich  country.  Even 
noTl^  when  it  is  so  imperfectly  cultivated,  it  yields  a  great  variety  of 
produce:  Wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com,  olives,  grapes,  apricots, 
hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  figs,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  Other 
leading  industries  are  sheep  and  goat  husbandry  and  culture  of  silk. 
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The  produce  of  the  rich  vast  plains,  such  as  those  of  Home,  Hama, 
Hauran,  Bekaa,etc.,  little  more  than  suffices  for  the  support  of  the 
scanty  population.  Large  tracts  of  great  fertility  lie  waste  and 
depopulated,  but  prefient  everywhere  traces  of  former  prosperity  and 
a  teeming  population.  Agriculture  is  in  an  extremely  backward  state. 
The  old  Koman  plow,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is  employed,  while  the  rest 
of  the  tillers'  implemeute  owe  meir  origin  to  stUl  remoter  i^es. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITBD   STATES. 

As  for  exports,  the  United'States  heads  the  list  of  foreign  cnstomera 
(exclusive  of  Turkey  and  Egypt).  But  the  system  governing  this 
exportation  seems  susceptible  of  improvement.  Most  of  the  wool 
raised  here  is  bought  by  Syrian  merchants  for  the  account  of  Liver- 
pool brokers  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  America.  Why  not  deal  direct  i  So 
■with  the  Syrian  raw  silk,  of  which  s  lai^  portion  is  said  to  go  to 
America  via  Lyons.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  other  products 
of  Syria,  bought  by  our  people.  As  for  the  raw  silk,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient for  Ameiican  manufficturers  to  establish  factories  of  their  own 
in  this  country,  as  in  China,  and  with  the  help  of  modem  machinery 
produce  just  «ie  kind  of  thread  they  want.  Syria  exports  on  an  aver- 
age a  miUion  pounds  of  silk  thread  yearly,  and  this  quantity  could  be 
greatly  increased.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  imported 
during  the  eight  months  ended  August  31, 1900,  raw  silk  to  the  value 
of  $24,615,716  as  against  $8,732,863  for  tlie  corresponding  period  in 
1896,  it  is  plain  that  the  question  of  raw  silk  is  of  growing  consequence 
to  American  silk  manufacturers.  Quite  a  goodly  sum  of  American 
money  is  placed  in  Syria.  Besides  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  school 
and  cnurcn  properties.  American  capital  nas  been  invested  in  licorice 
and  soap  factories.  American  silk  factories  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  natives. 

Our  purchases  at  Damascus  have  increased  from  $118,188  in  1897-98 
and  $134,217  in  1898-99  to  $173,072  in  1899-1900.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  we  are  not  selling  a  great  many  American  producta  m  that 
part  of  the  world,  I  recently  made  a  trip  to  Damascus  to  study  the 
commercial  situation,  and  I  found  that  while  a  beginning  has  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years  in  American  sewing  machines,  watches, 
lamps,  rubber  shoes,  phonographs,  beer,  cultivators,  windmills,  and 
wire  nails,  the  total  amount  of  tnis  trade  is  insignificant.  Hessra.  E. 
Luttiche  &  Co.,  at  Damascus,  deal  largely  in  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  are  willing  to  enter  into  relations  with  American  manu- 
facturers. I  fully  believe  that  it  would  pay  our  farm  machinery 
companies  to  send  a  representative  to  Damascus  and  establish  a  depot 
of  samples  there  under  the  care  of  a  responsible  local  merchant 
In  Damascus,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 
Luttiche  &  Co.  also  transact  banking  business. 

With  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
Damascus  would  become  an  important  market  for  foreign  ^oods.  Rail- 
road operations  have  been  inaugurated  which  eventually  will  add  to  the 
commercial  capacity  of  the  city.  There  is  a  railroad  already  between 
Beirut  and  Damascus,  and  a  branch  runs  from  Damascus  south  to 
Mzerib.  Other  enterprises  of  this  nature  in  tiie  Damascus  field  have 
been  discussed  in  a  previous  report.' 


>  See  p.  1120. 
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REHABKS. 

The  population  of  Damascus  may  be  pot  approximately  at  225,000 
souls,  of  whom  190,000  represent  tae  Moslem  element  and  the  reoiaia- 
ing  35,000  the  various  Christian  communities  and  the  Jewish  colony. 
The  foreign  influence  is  growing.  Until  the  German  Emperor's  visit, 
two  years  ago,  no  foreign  flags  were  allowed  to  be  displayed,  but  now 
the  consulates  on  rare  occasions  hoist  their  national  colors  without 
incurring  risk  of  insulta  to  the  flag.  Missionary  efforts,  but,  above  all, 
the  tourist  traffic,  have  accomplisaed  much  in  reconciling  the  hostile 
secta.  The  most  bigoted  Moslems  are  not  to  be  found  in  Damascus, 
but  in  surrounding  villages,  among  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  emigrants 
from  Crete,  There  are  several  large  schools  and  hospitals  in  Damascus 
under  English  and  Irish  auspices.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Crawfordand  family, 
American  missionaries,  have  lived  in  Damascus  for  over  forty  years 
and  went  through  the  massacre  of  1860.  Rev.  Stewart  Crawford,  who 
is  as  patriotic  an  American  as  he  is  enei^tic  in  his  missionary  wofk 
in  the  desert  regions,  will  be  glad  to  assist  American  manufacturers  in 
making  proper  connections  at  Damascus. 

GENERAL  TBADB  BETURNS. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  exports  from  Damascus  amounted  to 
nearly  $2,000,000,  while  the  imports  to  the  place  exceeded  $3,000,000. 
A  lai^  share  of  the  latter  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  import 
figures  for  Beirut,  which  is  the  princijml  port  of  Damascus.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  interest  to  have  a  separate  table,  showing  the  character 
and  the  respective  value  of  the  artt^es  imported,  as  wellas  from  which 
countries  they  were  shipped.  I  have  prepared  the  following  return 
of  imports  with  care,  and  I  believe  it  gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  this 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Damascus: 


Value. 

Whence  Imported. 

$180,000 

fis.ia) 

■IS 

28^000 

8!!! 

80,000 

li 

80^000 

IS 

iM.aoo 

1.200,000 

England,  Belgium,  Aiutrla,  GeriDiuiy. 

Fiance,  Austrii,  German  f. 

Gennanr,  Austria,  Belcln  m,  Fnnce. 
Oermany,  France,  Auslrla,  England. 

SSSSW"- 

Egypt,  India,  Italr.and  Japan. 

China,  Tnrkey,  Perrta,  Franee.GMmanr,  Bwlt»rlaiid. 
Aurtrta^F*aiiCe,Ilalr,  KgTPt. 

Germany,  England. 

s,m.se6 

Beirut,  IfovenAer  SO,  1900, 


G.  BiE  Rawdal,  Con»ul. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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JBWIBH  OOLONIBS  IN  FAIiEBTEHB. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  by  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul 
Mairelssen,  of  Beirut,  dated  November  16,  1900: 

On  a  commanding  mountain  (2,749  feet  high),  the  highest  in  Galilee, 
lies  the  "Jewish  Holy  City,"  Safed.  It  can  be  approached  from  the 
coast  either  by  Haifa,  which  means  nearly  two  da^s'  hard  horseback 
riding,  or  by  Acca  in  fifteen  hours  (horseback),  nding  over  exceed- 
ing;ly  rough  places,  where  even  an  experiencedriderfindsitan  extremely 
fatiguing  journey.  Owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  city,  theclimate 
is  very  healthful.  The  population,  some  40,000  souls,  is  composed  of 
Moslems  and  Jews.  Christians  are  very  few  indeed,  and  they  are 
mostly  foreigners.  The  Jews  and  Moslems  live  distinctly  apart,  the 
Moslem  quarter  lying  to  the'  east  and  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the  west 
of  the  mountain.  The  Moslems  have  built  their  quarter  on  a  more 
modem  plan,  the  streets  being  slightly  wider,  and  small  gardens  can 
occasionally  be  seen  about  the  houses.  All  freight  and  merchandise 
brouf^ht  to  ^ed  from  the  coast  is  transported  on  mule  or  camd 
.  back. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Safed  are  located  a  few  of  the  Roths- 
child colonies.  The  villages  of  these  farmers  are  well  planned  and 
the  houses  constructed  in  uie  European  style.  Gardens  surround  them 
all.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight  when  possible,  and  on  the  corners 
are  lamp-posts,  otherwise  seldom  seen  in  this  land.  These  colonies 
form  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  typical  vill^es  of  this  country. 

The  following  are  the  principal  colonies  surrounding  Safed  and  the 
product  they  yield: 

Botcbpinna  colony  raises  silk  and  raisins  and  makes  a  fair  grade  of 
wine.     It  is  worketf  principally  by  Boumanian  Jews. 

Ene  Zeitoune  colony,  known  for*  its  raisins  and  wine,  is  also  Bou- 
manian. 

Makanaynie  colony  cultivates  on  a  large  scale  various  farm  products, 
and  is  inhabited  by  Jews  of  Cialician  birth. 

Great  flower  gardens  and  a  manufactory  of  perfumeries  are  found 
in  the  Jesod  Hamale  colony.     Russian  Jews  constitute  the  population. 

Nichmer  a  Yardonne  produces  large  quantitieB  of  barley.  Many 
Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews  inhabit  this  place,  which  is  one  of  the 
larger  colonies. 

In  Mettoula,  the  farmers  (Russians  and  Roumanians)  liave  engaged 
in  the  tobacco  industry  on  an  extensive  scale;  barley,  corn,  and  ol£er 
farm  products  are  also  cultivated  here. 

The  three  last-mentioned  colonies  are  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Safed.  One  might  be  inclined  to  think  when  journeying  through  the 
farms  that  the  rocky  soil  would  vield  little  or  nothing,  but  the  careful 
methods  in  vogue  amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  labor.  The  ground 
allotted  to  each  family  is  naturally  small,  and  every  inch  of  it  is  care- 
f ullv  tilled. 

Tne  primitive  tools  of  the  native  farmer  prevail.  Some  agricul- 
tural machinery  of  American  make  has  found  its  way  into  these 
regions,  but  it  is  only  a  small  beginning.  Mr.  Louis  Luboweky,  ao 
American  settler  in  one  of  these  colonies  (address  Safed  Palestine),  is 
endeavoring  to  form  connections  with  farm-implement  nouses  in  the 
United  States,     One-half  dozen  American  self-binders  were  imported 
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to  these  colonies  last  summer.  The  inhabitantH  aeem  contented  with 
their  lot,  and,  coneidering  the  difficulties  under  which  tiiej  labor,  they 
are  certainly  doing  well, 

Jewish  tradition  has  it  that  the  Messiah  will  rise  from  Lake  Tiberias. 
Here,  he  will  gather  all  the  Jews  about  him  and  march  them  trium- 
phantly to  Sared,  where  their  ha^ppiness  will  never  cease.  This  belief, 
coupled  with  the  healthful  location  of  the  city,  has  brought  to  Safed  a 
great  number  of  foreign  Jews,  among  them  being  some  eighteen  fami- 
lies who  claim  American  protection.  The  elder  members  of  t^e  family 
have  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  their  bones  to  rest  in 
the  Holy  Land,  this  being  one  of  the  greatest  desires  of  many  a  Jew 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  younger  element  express  their  desire  to  return 
to  the  United  States  wncn  fliey  have  laid  their  parents  to  rest;  they 
can  not  bear  the  idea  of  going  away  and  leaving  them  old  and  helpless. 

Charitable  boards  at  home,  among  them  the  J^lestinian  Help  Society, 
Chovevi  Zion  Lodge  No.  1,  Great  Congregation,  Independent  Ahvath 
Israel  Lodge,  all  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Paleslanian  Aid  Society, 
of  Lonisrille,  Ky.,  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  Jews  unable 
on  account  of  old  ^e  or  other  infirmities  to  engage  in  a  pursuit  which 
would  insure  them  a  livelihood. 

Owing  to  the  miserable  roads  and  poor  transportation  facilities,  the 
colonies  about  Safed  find  only  a  meager  market  for  their  products. 
The  completion  of  the  Haifa-Damascus  Itailroad  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  them. 

There  are  perhaps  100  souls  in  Safed  and  Tiberias  and  the  colonies 
thereabouts  wno  claim  American  protection.  On  their  arrival  at  Safed, 
they  are  usually  accosted  by  Turkish  soldiers,  who  refuse  to  permit 
them  to  enter  the  city  until  they  pay  a  certain  "admission  fee,  "Usually 
4  to  5  Turkish  liras  (some  $20),  and  the  Jew  enters  on  the  condition 
that  he  will  remain  only  for  a  shoVt  time.  This  agreement  is  renewed 
by  fresh  contributions.  Few  of '  these  American  citizens  sp^ik  or 
write  the  English  language.     Most  of  them  are  of  Russian  origin. 


The  volume  of  imports  into  Erzerum  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  '■899,  indicated  tbat  the  year  would  be  an  exceedingly  prosperous 
one,  and  in  my  supplementary  report  of  October  2,  lSd9,'  I  stated  that 
the  outlook  appeared  extremely  promising  and  the  success  of  former 
years  would  he  attained,  provided  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
traveling  and  the  country  remained  quiet.  Unfortunately,  merchants 
were  absolutely  prohibited  from  going  to  Russia,  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  could  permission  be  obtained  to  visit  Constantin<H>re. 
This,  coupled  with  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
Kurds,  bad  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  business. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  for  1899  are  valued  at  93,250,407,  the 
former  amounting  to  $1,373,711  and  the  latter  to  $876,096.  Of  the 
imports,  calico  to  the  value  of  $218,991  came  from  England  and  Italy; 
cotton  goods,  at  $131,663  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy;  prints, 
at  $126,S29,  from  Italy  and  England;  cotton  yam,  at  $14,599,  from 
EngUnd  and  Germany;  handkerchiefs,  at  $9,782,  from  England  and 
'CommerciAl  Belatjonfi,  1890,  VoL  I. 
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GennaDy;  woolen  goods,  at  $29,199,  from  England  and  Germany; 
muslin,  at  $14,599,  from  England;  metals,  at  $36,984,  from  England; 
tea,  at  $29,199,  from  England;  sugar,  at  $liJl,6&4,  from  France  and 
Austria;  petroleum,  at$43,T98,  from  Russia;  coffee,  at  $14,599,  from 
France;  leather,  at  $38,931,  from  Italy  and  France;  cattle,and  horses, 
at  $48,665,  from  Russia;  rugs,  at  $146,000,  from  Persia.  The  United 
States  exported  remnants  veuued  at  $4,500;  sewing  machines  at  $2,000; 
overshoes  at  $1,760,  and  nails  at  $300;  total,  $8,560.  The  exports  to 
Europe  amounted  to  $185,196,  and  consisted  of  furs,  valued  at  $58,398, 
to  Russia  and  France;  hides,  at  $43,798,  to  Russia  and  France,  and 
linseed,  at  $11,000,  to  Russia  and  France.  Other  articles,  to  the  value 
of  $72,000,  were  also  sent  to  Europe.  The  exports  to  provinces  in 
Turkey  were  cattle,  horses,  jerked  beef,  and  other  articles,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $691,500. 

Several  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  of  the  careless  packing  of 
goods  by  American  exporters,  and  in  one  instance  particularly,  an  onier 
for  two  bicycles  was  so  negligently  attended  to  as  to  preclude  a  further 
one  from  the  United  States.  The  invoice  called  for  two  machines,  but 
only  one  was  shipped,  and  that  arrived  with  the  rim  broken  and  bulged 
and  the  seatmissmg.  The  bicycles  were  ordered  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  hrm  should  have  refunded  the  loss  without  a  protest, 
as  the  fault  I'ested  with  its  own  packing  department,  which  shipped  one 
machine  instead  of  two,  and  took  no  pains  to  see  that  it  was  well  packed. 
To  a  request  for  redress,  however,  the  merchant  was  referred  to  an 
insurance  company  as  the  one  responsible.  It  certainly  is  asking  a  good 
deal  to  expect  a  merchant  in  the  neart  of  Asia  Alinor,  with  no  bosmess 
connections  in  the  United  States,  to  follow  such  a  procedure.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  demand  for  bicycles  within  the  next  ten  years  may  not 
amount  to  a  dozen  wheels,  but  gross  inattention  to  initial  orders,  now- 
ever  small,  by  one  manufacturer  affects  all  and  discourages  importers 
from  going  to  America  when  Europe,  with  a  cheaper  market,  is  so  near 
at  hand. 

1  must  repeat  what  so  often  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
exporters,  that  catalogues  are  of  little  if  any  use,  especially  when  in 
the  English  language.  Not  one  of  the  thousand  useful  articles  which 
in  the  highest  perfection  are  found  alone  in  the  United  States  can  be 
introduced  by  means  of  catalogues.  These  convey  no  information  to 
the  average  Asiatic  mind.  Sample  rooms  should  be  established  at  the 
principal  trade  centers  of  the  country.  If  this  is  impracticable,  the 
several  consulates  might  be  asked  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  manufac- 
turers or  commercial  bodies  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  such  articles 
as  they  ma;  desire  to  display.  The  offer  made  in  my  trade  report  of 
September  26, 1896,'  to  devote  a  room  for  this  purpose,  has  so  far  not 
been  taken  advant^e  of. 

Lko  Bkkuhoijs,  C'lmsul. 

Erzbkum,  Oiiiobtr  ^7, 1900. 


The  country  embraced  in  the  consular  district  of  Sivas,  Turkey,  has 
never  played  an  important  rflle  in  political  and  commercial  history. 
Though  situated  in  the  center  of  the  ancient  world,  embracing  the  high 

'  See  Commercial  BelationH  18.%-96,  Vol.  1. 
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plateaus  of  Anatolia  and  Cappodocia,  it  was  separated  from  the  ancieDt 
monarchies  by  the  great  mountain  ranges  wtiich  surround  and  support 
it.  The  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  E^ryptians,  and  Persians  extended 
their  domains  to  the  edge  of  the  mountams,  but  were  generally  content 
to  leave  the.  plateaus  to  the  vrandering  and  warring  tribes  which  occu- 
pied them  BB  their  pastoral  domain.  The  trreeks,  Annans,  Phcenicians, 
and  Genoese  extended  their  sway,  established  colonies,  founded  impor- 
tant cities,  carried  oo  commerce,  and  spread  the  arts  of  learning  and 
of  civilization  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas, 
but  they  scarcely  touched  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Seliuk 
and  Ottoman  Turks  made  these  regions  no  more  important  than  they 
were  when  they  took  possession  of  them,  and  to-day,  they  remain  a 
countrv  little  influenced  by  the  outside  world  and  litue  affected  by  the 
onward  march  of  civilization. 

While  the  world,  through  the  increased  speed  and  ease  of  communi- 
cation, has  apparently  shrunk  to  about  one-tenth  the  size  it  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  100,000  square  miles  of  area  of  this  dis- 
trict, wiwi  its  3,000,000  inhabitants,  remain  much  as  they  were  when 
America  was  discovered.  No  railroads  have  crossed  the  barrier  of 
mountains  to  compete  with  the  slow  camel ;  no  telephone  bell  disturbs 
the  lazy  life  of  the  Anatolian  merchant;  one  little  printing  press 
records  the  acts  of  Government  officials  in  each  province ;  one  little 
stationary  steam  engine  is  the  only  exponent  of  the  power  of  steam ; 
the  tallow  dip  is  still  used  instead  of  the  electric  ligbt,  and  the  com- 
mercial traveler  ie  unknown.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  which 
furnishes  its  own  rude  food,  clothing,  and  belter. 

Yet,  little  by  little,  the  staple  articles  of  trade,  and  some  that  are 
not  so  staple,  are  coming  in.  Ten  times  as  many  foreign  goods  come 
to  Siras  now  as  came  twenty -five  years  i^o.  If  the  people  iiad  money 
to  spare,  they  would  probably  soon  learn  to  buy  ana  use  many  of  the 
manufactured  articles  of  foreign  countries.     But  they  are  very  poor. 

Such  a  land  furnishes  little  of  interest  for  a  commercial  report. 
Trade  and  industries  are  comparatively  unimportant  and  unchanging. 

As  I  have  frequently  said,  there  are  no  official  statistics  availabTe 
for  the  purposes  of  a  commercial  report.  The  accompanying  tables  of 
imports  and  exports  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  m^y  sources 
of  information,  and  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  show 
the  character  of  the  foreign  commerce.  The  total  trade  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sivas  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  amounted  to  $3,758,500. 
The  imports  were  $350,600  less  in  value  than  last  year's,  and  the  exports 
$280,000  les.'^,  largely  due  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  and  the  poor  crop  of  last  year.  The  crop  this  summer  ia  excel- 
lent, probably  about  40  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  people  will  profit  much  by  the  increase,  except  that  thej  will 
have  plenty  to  eat,  because  the  absence  of  cheap  transportation  fur- 
nishes no  remunerative  outlet  for  the  surplus  grain,  and  it  becomea  a 
dmg  on  the  market.  The  unprofitableness  or  a  large  crop  is  shown 
b^  the  price  paid  for  the  tithes.  Last  year,  with  a  poor  crop,  the 
tithes  of  this  province  sold  for  190,000  liras  ($786,000),  but  this  year, 
with  an  extra  large  crop,  the  tithes  sold  for  only  160,000  liras  ($660,000). 

KAILBOADS. 

The  great  hindrance  to  development  and  commercial  proflperity  is 
the  absence  of  railroads  and  cheap  transpoi-tation  in  this  regioD.     The 
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conBtrtiction  of  railroads  ia  ever  beiag  agitated,  but  little  is  accom- 
plished. The  Imperial  order  for  the  building  of  the  great  line  from 
konis  to  Bagdad  aad  Bassora '  baa  not  yet  bmn  given.  The  delay,  I 
understand,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  haa  Dot 
secured  the  loan  of  the  money  required,  and  some  of  the  details  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Turkish  Ciovemment  hare  not  yet  been  settled. 
Russia,  it  is  said,  has  secured  the  preferential  ri^ht  to  build  railroads 
iu  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  "  in  the  basm  of  the  Block  Sea," 
but  will  probably  build  none  duringthecontinnance  of  present  political 
conditions. 
Existing  railroads  in  Asia  Minor  are  as  follows: 


IJ... 

Miles. 

The  foreign  capital  invested  in  Turkish  railroads  is  about  $10,600,000, 
of  which  about  34  per  cent  is  French,  82  per  cent  ia  German,  26  per 
cent  is  Austrian,  and  8  per  cent  is  English  capital. 


POPULATION. 


The  following  table  gives  recent  official  statistics  of  four  provinces 
and  one-fourth  of  the  Trebizond  Province  comprised  in  this  consular 
district.    The  ^ures  are  below  the  usual  estimates: 


yet). 

SubdlvtoloiM. 

A^ 

•^^^ 

DlBtrldB 

(CMM). 

SB 

VlUwe*. 

s 

4 

1 

i 

'1 

S2.816 

zs.i«e 

2S,9ST 

14,  SM 
8,021 

918,000 

fourth). 

102,074 

The  proportion  of  Moslems  to  Christians  is  about  4  to  1. 

' See  Consular  Reports  No.  235  (April,  1900),  Advance  Sheets  No.  666  (February 
28,1900).    See  also  report  from  Beinit,  p.  1115.  -       a-iI-- 
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POETS. 

The  portfl  of  this  consular  district  are  Samsouo,  Sinope,  Ordou, 
Unieh,  and  Kerasunde.  Of  these,  Samsoun  U  the  most  important,  and 
practically  the  only  one  which  has  commercial  relations  with  the  inte- 
rior, for  here  commences  the  great  caravan  route  which  extends  through 
Sivas  to  Diabeker,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad.  At  SamHOun,  there  are  United 
StsteH,  British,  French,  Austrian,  Bussian,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Per- 
sian Tice-consuls  or  consular  aeents,  and  Austrian,  French,  and  Kus- 
sian  post-offices.  Nine  steamship  companies  have  a  regular  service 
from  Constantinople  to  Samsouo,  as  follows:  Austrian-Lloyd,  Russian 
Navigation  Company,  Courdii  Company,  Mahsouss^  Company,  Pan- 
hellenique  Company,  weekly  service;  Messageries  Company,  N. 
Paquet  &  Co.,  Florio  Rubattino,  fortnightly  service;  German  Ch'ient 
Line,  luontbiy  ser^'ice.  Most  of  these  pass  on  to  Trebizond  and 
Batum  and  return  by  the  name  route. 

There  is  no  protected  harbor  at  Samsoun.  Steamers  anchor  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  shore.  There  is  a  pier  for  lighters,  but  it 
is  not  consider^  veiy  secure. 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

From  the  port  to  the  interior,  transportation  is  by  means  of  camels, 
wagons,  horses,  and  mules.  There  is  no  fixed  price  for  transport,  this 
varying  with  demand  and  supply  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  generally  highest  in  midwinter  and  lowest  when  grazing  is  best 
It  varies  from  60  to  100  piasters  (*2.6i  to  U.iO)  per  ^antar  (51S  pounds) 
from  Samsoun  to  Sivas.  At  present  flour,  wnich  is  worth  80  piastets 
0^1.32)  a  sack  (170  pounds),  is  being  seat  from  Sivas  to  Saiusoun,  a 
distance  of  170  miles,  at  a  cost  of  27  piasters  (|1.18)  a  sack,  and  sold 
there  for  62  piasters  (^2.72). 

Distances  here  are  reckoned  by  horn's  and  days  of  travel.  On  the 
principal  highways,  the  distances  are  as  follows: 

Prom  SamBoun  to  Amae^u  ............... ......................,.....^.._..,  3 

From  Samsoun  to  Maraovan , 3 

From  Amnwia  to  Tokat , 2 

From  Amasena  to  Zelle 2 

From  Tokat  to  Niksar .- I 

From  Tokat  to  Sivas 2 

From  Sivas  to  Zara 2 

From  Sivas  to  Kat&hisaar 4 

From  Sivas  to  Devr^je 3 

From  Sivas  toCesarea S 

From  Sivaa  to  Azizieh ,..,,..... ,.  3 

From  Sivaa  to  Gunm 3 

From  Sivaa  to  Malatia 6 

From  Maiatia  to  Harpoot , 2 

From  Harpoot  to  Diabekir , 3 

From  Karahissar  to  Erzengan ,..,,. .....  4 

From  Ceearea  to  Angora . .... ...... 8 

From  Tokat  to  Yosgat 4 

From  Yo^at  to  Angora ,. S 

The  above  is  the  time  for  travelers  and  good  wagons  to  make  the 
journey.     For  caravans,  the  time  i-equired  is  50  to  100  per  cent  more. 

Goods  for  the  interior  should  )je  well  and  strongly  packed,  and  any- 
thing which  may  be  injured  by  mn  should  be  suitably  protected. 
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The  year's  import  businoo^  in  Turkey  has  been  marked  by  proposed 
tariff  changes  and  vexatious  custom-house  regulations. 

Confectionery.^K  small  amount  of  German  candy  has  found  its  way 
here.  Chocolate  bonbons  retail  for  about  %\  a  pound;  candied  fruits 
for  about  the  same  price.  Fancy  crackers  in  the  form  of  animals,  etc., 
retail  for  4  or  5  cents  apiece.  Of  course,  very  little  is  sold  at  that 
price.  A  considerable  quantity  of  plain  sugar  candy  is  made  here. 
Cheap  grades  of  American  candies  might  selfin  this  country. 

Cotton  aoods. — Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  sales 
have  diminished  both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Cbeap  native  cloths 
have  been  used  somewhat  more.  During  the  year,  about  two  hun- 
dred new  looms  have  been  started  in  this  city  for  the  manufactui'e  of 
tireh,  a  sort  of  gingham.  American  "Cabot  A,"  which,  from  its 
superior  quality  and  durability,  commanded  a  good  trade,  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  English,  Austrian,  and  Italian  cheaper  imitations. 
A  feature  of  the  cotton  goods  trade  is  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  Italian  cottons  of  ail  sorts.  Italian  "Cabot  A,"  one  of  the  best 
imitations,  is  selling  for  t>4  piasters  (^^.80)  per  piece,  while  American 
"Cabot  A"  costs  75  piasters  ($3,30)  per  piece.  More  Italian  thread 
has  been  employed  in  making  native  cloths  in  place  of  English  thread. 

Crockery  and  gl-umncaTe. — The  amount  and  variety  of  these  goods 
are  increasing.     All  are  of  low  grade. 

Dyeg. — The  gross  amount  of  dyes  imported  has  increased,  but  the 
price  and  total  value  of  the  imports  have  diminished. 

Fesea. — The  sale  of  fezes  is  constant,  though  style.'j  change.  'J"he 
Constantinople  factory  can  scarcely  compete  with  the  Austrian 
manufftcturers.- 

Hnherdashery. — The  gross  amount  and  variety  are  increasing. 
Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  sold  in  the  market  and  are  worn  by  an 
increasing  number  of  persons.  Even  cotton  gloves  are  now  to  be  found 
here.  Some  ready-n)ade  men's  and  women's  clothing  has  recently  been 
introduced  as  an  experiment,  but  the  qualitv  of  men  s  garments  was  so 
bad  that  they  found  no  sale.  The  so-callea  "Articles  de  Paris"  come 
from  Cermany  and  Austria. 

Jinwlry. — Ihe  oriental  women  wear  considerable  jewelry,  but  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  cold  coins.  Low  grades  of  precious  stones  are  some- 
what in  demand,  and  the  cheapest  sorts  of  ffilse  stones  and  gold-plated 
ware  are  sold.  A  considerable  amount  of  silver  is  used  for  making 
cigarette  and  tobacco  boxes,  whip  and  swoi-d  handles;  also  silver  wire 
for  jewelry,  and  silver  thread  for  embroidery.  Local  silversmiths 
would  he  glad  to  get  silver  direct  from  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
probably  cneaper  than  at  Constantinople. 

7'«/>rt',— The  largest  amount  in  value  is  cigarette  paper  and  comes 
from  Austria.  Two  sorts  of  writing  paper  are  used — unruled  glazed 
white  jmper  for  Turkish  writing,  and  cross-ruled  thin  paper  for 
Armenian  writing.     Very  little  other  paper  is  sold. 

Petroleum.— 'Tue  consumption  of  refined  petroleum  is  increasing- 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  imports.  American  petroleum  is  no 
longer  seen  here,  all  l>eing  Russian.  Retail  prices  ran  very  high  dur- 
ing the  la.st  year,  probably  on  account  of  tnc  advance  in  New  York 
and  Batum,  also  l>ecause  of  "cornering"  and  speculation  at  Samsoun. 

Goot^lc 
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The  retail  pricew  per  case  {tio  pounds  net)  during  the  year  were  aa 
follows: 


Ret/iil  price  of  petrokam. 


Slv»- 

A<i«tl«n. 

RoslHi. 

18M. 

tL41 

1.67-1.18 

19P0. 

^•"ilS 

Tbe  cost  of  transport  from  Samsoun  to  Sivas  is  26  to  36  cents  a  case. 
Those  most  competent  to  judge  tell  me  that  American  refined  can  not 
compete  with  Russian  in  the  Black  Sea  ports,  but  if  these  prices  con- 
tinue, I  should  think  it  might  have  a  good  chance.  At  Constantinople, 
there  is  some  demand  for  American  petroleum  because  of  ita  superior 
quality,  though  ita  price  is  20  to  25  cents  a  case  more  than  the  Kussian. 

Sacks  and  sacking. — These  consist  chiefly  of  flour  and  grain  sacks. 
The  former  are  English  and  the  latter  of  local  manufacture. 

Silk  and  v^ei. — France  furnishes  the  smallest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality;  Germany  supplies  most  of  the  imported  silk  and  velvet, 
but  the  lai^est  portion  of  silk  goods  sold  here  is  from  Brusa,  Aleppo, 
Harpoot,  and  Amasaia.  Brusa  furnishes  the  fine  pure  silks;  Harpoot 
heavy  silks,  half  cotton,  but  very  serviceable.  There  is  quite  an  im- 
portant exportation  of  silkworms'  eggs  from  Harpoot.  Silk  culture  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  administration  of  the  public  debt,  which 
has  a  tithe  of  the  produce.  This  year,  at  Amassia,  the  cocoons  were 
sold  at  public  auction  at  nine  piasters  a  kilogram  (about  17  cents  a 
pound).  Only  persons  who  have  received  a  diploma  from  some  Turk- 
ish or  European  school  of  agriculture  are  permitted  to  sell  silk- 
worms' effga. 

Soap. — ^Olive  oil  soap  comes  from  Marseilles,  Aleppo,  and  the  islands. 
It  is  of  poor  quality  and  retails  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

Spirits^  loine,  amd  beer. — The  ronsumption  is  increasing.  France 
furnishes  a  little  good  wine  and  poor  champagne;  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria send  beer;  Russia,  alcohol;  Greece,  cognac;  Constantinople,  wine, 
cognac,  and  beer,  which  retails  for  2  piasters  (8^-  ccnta)  a  bottle.  A 
few  sample  cases  of  Milwaukee  beer  have  been  received,  but  the  price 
here  being  16  cents  a  bottle  by  the  case,  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  compete 
with  its  rivals  in  spite  of  its  superior  quality. 

IffwZ^i  good^.  —  The  amount  of  woolens  imported  is  increasing,  but 
the  value  of  the  imports  in  recent  years  remains  about  stationary,  as 
the  goods  are  of  poorer  quality  and  cheaper.  The  importation  of 
European  cloths  into  the  interior  of  Turkey  is  of  recent  date.  Thirty 
"ears  ago,  they  were  practically  unknown  in  this  consular  district. 
Jhe  people  dressed  in  hometpuns  and  a  sort  of  coarse  serge  called 
abas  and  cJuiyak,  brought  from  the  Balkan  provinces,  was  the  only 
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woolen  imported.  France  first  introdu(wi  good  cloths,  but  the  trttde 
wa8  tfoon  captured  by  Belgium  and  German  miitutiontt,  in  which  cotton 
plays  an  important  part.  The  latest  published  statistics  of  the  Turk- 
ish custom  house  department,  for  the  year  ended  March  12, 1896,  give 
1,226,295  yards  of  woolen  cloth,  valued  at  $868,990,  as  the  importations 
in  all  Turkish  ports.  These  figures  show  an  aven^  value  of  about 
70  cents  a  yard.  It  is  probable  that  the  imfwrtations  of  woolen  goods 
are  much  lar^r  than  the  above  figures  indicate,  as  perhaps  twice  as 
much  comes  in  under  other  clasaifications. 

Sied. — ^The  employment  of  steel  is  increasing  in  this  country.  Aus- 
tria and  England  furnish  nearly  all  of  it.  Most  of  the  Austrian  steel 
cornea  from  Streiteben,  and  is  the  anchor  brand  of  Siemens-Martin  or 
Bessemer  steel.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  axes,  knives,  picks, 
drills,  daggers,  carpenters^  tools,  wagon  asles  and  springs. 

CBBTIFICATE8  OF  OBIQIM. 

By  imperial  order,  from  the  28th  of  July,  1900,  certificates  of 
origin  are  required  for  imported  goods.  This  demand  is  based  upon 
the  recently  established  differential  tariff  on  goods  coming  from 
Kouraania,  in  place  of  the  old  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  which  is 
charged  on  imports  of  other  nations;  and  the  certificates  ai-e  requii-ed 
for  goods  competing  with  Roumanian  articles.  The  certificates  are  to 
be  made  out  befoi'e  any  duly  qualified  court  of  record,  justice,  or 
notary,  and  the  signature  is  to  be  authenticated  by  a  Turkish  consul. 
At  the  Turkish  custom-house,  the  signature  of  the  Turkish  consul  is 
verified  at  an  expense  of  six  piasters  (26  cents). 

The  most  important  articles  requiring  certificates  of  origin  ai-e:  Ani- 
mals, butter  and  cheese,  tallow  and  grease,  cereals,  flour  and  wheat 
preparations,  spirits,  wine,  rope  and  cord,  abas  and  chayaks  (coarse 
woolen  serges),  soap,  fruits,  olives,  leather,  sailcloth,  cotton,  and  cot- 
ton thread. 

PBOHIBnED  HEKCHANDI8E. 

The  introduction  into  Turkey  of  firearms,  powder,  and  shot  is  pro- 
hibited, also  of  certain  poisonous  drugs  and  patent  or  proprietary  medi- 
cines containing  injurious  drugs.  Tne  entrance  of  cnloi-ate  of  potash 
into  Turkey  is  strictly  prohibited,  even  when  it  is  sent  only  for  trans- 
port through  the  country.  If  entered,  it  is  confiscated  and  the  ownei 
must  pay  a  fine  of  3i  cents  a  pound.  To  secure  the  payment  of  the 
fine,  the  custom-house  seizes  and  holds  the  other  goods  of  the  same 
invoice  until  it  in  paid.  Pieces  of  old  newspapers  used  in  packing 
goods  are  subject  to  examination  and  seizure  by  the  Qovernment 
censor  the  same  as  other  papers  and  books. 

HOTES  ON  EXFOBT8. 

Affricultwal  products. — As  this  is  strictly  an  agricultural  country, 
most  of  the  exports  are  farm  products.  Methods  are  improving  a 
little,  thanks  to  the  imperial  agricultural  schools  and  model  farms,  but 
they  are  still  for  the  most  part  very  primitive.  There  being  no  easy 
outlet  for  agricultural  products,  there  is  little  inducement  to  raise  large 
crops.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  is  used.  The  fields  are  allowed  to  fie 
fallow  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  rate  of  production  for  cereals 
averages  about  5  to  1, 
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Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  crops,  and  furnish  the  chief  rev- 
ennes  of  the  country.  Wheat  is  mostly  of  winter  production.  This 
year's  crop  is  good,  and  the  price  has  ^len  from  100  piasters  to  50 
piasters  a  Kile  (Sivas),  about  28  cents  a  bushel.  Barley  is  selling  at 
23  to  26  piasters  a  kile(kSivas),or  about  11  cents  a  bushel.  Tobat»ois 
perhaps  the  third  most  important  crop.  The  best  gix>w8  near  the  sea- 
coast.  Itfl  sale  is  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  Eegiejibat  two- 
thirds  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  this  province  is  contraband.  There  is  a 
small  exportation  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  which  might  be  greatly 
increased.  Silk  is  of  comparatively  recent  cultivation  in  this  province. 
There  was  considerable  disease  among  the  worms  last  year. 

Opium  growing  has  much  diminished.  The  Malatia  crop  is  reported 
to  be  large  and  good.  The  Japanese  Government  sent  a  special  com- 
missioner to  this  country  last  spring  to  study  the  opium  product  of 
Turkey,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  directly  from  the  proaucera  the 
Government  supply  for  the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  sugar  beet  grows  well  here,  but  there  is  no  sugar  factory. 
Foreign  capitalists  might  interest  themselves  in  this  subject. 

There  are  about  1,500,000  sheep,  200,000  ordinary  goats,  and  10,000 
Angora  goats  in  this  province.  Most  of  the  wool  is  consumed  here  in 
mastng  native  cloth,  carpets,  and  stockings.  About  500,000  pairs  of 
stockings  are  made,  for  local  use  and  for  the  army.  Unwashed  wool 
is  selling  at  5^  to  &i  cents  a  pound.  Angora  wool  sold  last  spring  at 
25  centsa  pound;  at  present  it  sells  for  20  cents,  and  there  is  no  demand. 
The  mohair  of  this  province  is  regarded  as  third  quality.  Other  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  the  higher  the  altitude  of  the  pasture,  the  finer 
and  longer  is  the  wool  produced  by  the  Angora  goats.  The  best  grades 
come  from  localities  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  First  qual- 
ity Angora  wool  comes  from  the  following  localities:  Beybazar,  Eskir- 
cheir,  Affion  Karahissar,  and  Nallehan.  Second  qualitv  comes  from 
Angom,  Tchangora,  Tcherkess,  Kastambollu,  and  Gueredeh,  Though 
South  Africa  has  produced  nearly  double  the  amount  of  Angora  wool  tmt 
Turkey  produces,  the  Turkish  product  is  much  superior  in  quality  to 
that  of  South  Africa;  in  fact,  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  total  exportation  of  mohair  from  this  country  for  last 
year  was  about  66,000  bales  (75  kilograms  or  165  pounds  each),  nearly 
all  of  which  went,  as  usual,  to  England. 

Hugs. — Of  the  articles  of  export  from  this  country  which  interests 
the  United  States,  oriental  nigs  occupy  the  first  place.  America  is 
regarded  as  the  best  purchaser  of  oriental  rugs,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities go  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  but  most  of 
them  pass  through  many  hands,  and  several  profits  are  added  before 
they  reach  the  retail  buyer. 

Two  years  ago,  I  recommended  that  American  rug  merchants,  should 
establish  factories  here  for  the  manufacture  of  oriental  rugs  beist 
suited  to  our  market,  and  save  the  expenses  of  numerous  middlemen. 
The  direct  exports  of  rugs  from  Constantinople  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  amounted  to  8975,969;  Smyrna 
exported  $264,000  worth  in  1898;  Sivas  province  produces  about 
fSOOjOOO  worth  of  rugs  a  year;  the  city  of  Konia  1|100,000  worth. 
The  French  vice-consul  at  Angora  estimates  the  value  of  the  rugs 
exported  from  that  district  for  the  year  1899  as  follows: 

To  England I™.*? 

To  United  States 160,000 
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To  Germany $50, 000 

To  France 30, 000 

To  Anatris 40, 000 

To  CoDBtanUnople 100, 000 

To  Greece 10,000 

Total 460,000 

For  the  same  year,  it  is  stated  that  9,000  rugs,  valued  at  $90,000, 
were  sent  from  Mosul  to  the  United  States,  $180,000  fi-om  Oucuiak. 
$17,000  from  Trebezonde.  Froni  Koni&  and  Ouchak,  it  is  reported 
that  the  orders  for  rugs  and  carpets  exceed  the  present  capacity  of 
the  looms. 

The  rues  of  this  district  are  oot  known  by  a  special  name  in 
America,  out  pass  under  the  general  title  of  Anatolwn  or  Kurdish 
rugs. 

Rug  making  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  old  industry  in  the  Siras 
province,  though  some  Sivas  rugs  100  years  old  are  occasionally 
round.  In  other  parts  of  Turkey  and  in  Persia,  the  industry  goes 
back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  prolmble 
that  ru^  making  was  introduced  into  this  region  by  Persian  Kurds 
who  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  the  making  of 
rugs  was  not  a  regular  business,  but  a  sort  of  fancy  work  done  by  the 
Kurdish  young  laaies  to  show  their  skill. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  exportation  of  antique  rugs  commenced 
here  and  led  to  Uie  making  of  new  rugs  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and 
thus  a  regular  and  important  industry  was  established. 

The  moat  important  center  of  the  export  trade  is  Ceesarea,  in  the 
neighboring  province  of  Angora,  where  many  silk  rugs  are  now  being 
made.  Araienian  merchante  have  collectors  going  about  buying  up 
old  and  new  rugs,  which  they  send  to  Constantinople  or  abroad  ana 
aell  by  the  lot. 

Formerly  many  antique— fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century — Persian 
and  Bagdad  rugs  were  found  in  this  region,  but  they  have  practically 
all  disappeared,  and  really  antique  nigs  are  no  longer  seen.  Even  the 
old  mosques  and  churches  are  now  furnished  with  modern  rugs.  The 
modem  rugs  are  much  inferior  to  the  old  ones.  They  have  not  the 
softness  of  texture  and  of  coloring  which  comes  with  age.  The  designs 
are  less  pleasing,  the  workmanship  is  less  perfect  since  they  are  made 
for  sale,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  colors  are  commonly  made  with  cheap 
aniline  dyes,  which  soon  fade.  Dyeing  with  fast  vegetable  colors  is  not 
yet,  as  some  suppose,  a  lost  art.  Women,  mostly  Kurdish  wonaen, 
still  know  the  secret  and  emplov  the  dyes,  but  as  one  woman  does  not 
generally  know  how  to  make  all  the  colors  required,  she  puts  in  some 
cheap  aniline  color,  which  she  can  buy  for  a  basket  of  eggs  of  a  sti-oH- 
ing  peddler.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  prohibit  the  introduction  of  these  unstable  dyes. 

The  chief  places  in  this  province  where  rugs  are  made  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Gara,  Devrike,  Hatik,  Shakishla,  Azizieh,  Derendeh,  and  the 
city  of  Sivas.  In  these  six  districts  there  are  about  350  villages  where 
carpets  are  made  and  10,000  looms  employed.  The  number  of  looms 
might  easily  be  inci'eased  if  modern  rugs  could  be  more  readily 
exported  abroad.  At  present,  they  are  targely  used  to  replace  old 
ru^  or  sent  to  neighboring  districts, 

Oriental  rugs  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  first,  those 
which  have  a  nap  or  pile  and  are  made  by  tying  bits  of  woolen  yam 
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on  the  threads  of  the  warp ;  and  eecond,  those  without  a  pile,  which 
are  woven  like  cloth,  the  design  beine  made  by  running  the  differect 
colored  threads  of  the  weft  iKick  and  forth  over  a  limited  number  of 
atr&nds  at  a  time,  called  kelims. 

The  following  table  indicates  approximately  the  annual  production 
of  rugs  in  this  district: 


Sort 

Nnmbef  '            EUe. 

Each. 

TMtl. 

Bed  ram 

5.000 

■ss 

6,000 

3 

W/,'S::.-.:: 
SgllS;::::::. 

l.ttt 

7.00 
13.00 
8.0O 
1.50 
30.  W 

W 

M,W) 

' 

The  ruga  made  in  the  Tillages  axe  coarse  and  thick,  especially  the 
Kurdish,  The  colors — red,  blue,  orange,  and  green — are  generaUr 
bright,  the  soft,  "dead"  colors  not  being  appreciated.  They  are  bU 
wooL     The  designs  are  generally  rude,  large  geometrical  ligureB. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  rugs  have  been 
made  in  this  city.  They  differ  much  from  those  made  in  the  vill^ee. 
They  are  very  fine  and  thin;  the  pile  ia  cut  very  short  and  smooth. 
Like  most  of  the  Persian  rugs,  fine,  strong  cotton  cord  is  used  for  the 
warp,  with  which  thoy  can  ha  made  finer  than  with  woolen  warp,  and 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  by  moths.  The  vilWe 
rugs  have  175  to  300  threads  to  the  yard  in  the  warp,  while  the 
Sivas  city  rugs  have  from  400  to  650  threads  to  the  yard.  They  are 
generally  gotS-aized  prayer  rugs,  containing  25  or  80  squai-e  feet  and 
weighing  5  to  9  pounds.  The  designs  are  complicated  floral  and  orna- 
mental figures,  and  have  a  tendency  to  run  too  much  toward  European 
patterns,  by  which  they  lose  somewhat  in  pleasing  oriental  character. 
They  are  more  suitable  for  table  covers  and  wall  decorations  than  for 
hard  usage  on  the  floor.  I  think  few  of  these  rugs  have  been  seen  ia 
America.    Theyeell  in  theneigbboringprovinces  and  at  Constantinople. 

Until  recently,  rugs  were  made  here  only  in  private  houses.  A  few 
months  ago  a  carpet  factory  was  started  on  a  small  scale  by  some 
Armenians  with  a  capital  of  about  ¥1,000.  It  has  20  looms  and 
employs  about  120  workers  or  weavers.  The  weavers  are  girls  from 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  receive  from  2  to  5  cents  a 
day  for  ten  hours  work,  according  to  their  proficiency.  This  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  price  paid  at  Ouchak.  Each  weaver  ties  from  4,000 
to  5,000  knots  a  day,  A  rug  6J  by  4  feet  requires  three  months'  work 
for  three  workers,  or  two  montha'  work  for  four  workers.  It  is  an 
employment  requiring  some  skill,  much  care,  and  great  patience. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  American  meixshants  could  profitably 
establish  rug  factories  here  and  make  cheaply  such  rugs  as  the  Ameri- 
can public  demands,  but  there  are  some  difficulties  about  it.  The 
greatest,  perhaps,  would  be  to  get  reliable  overaeers  who  would  watch 
each  worker  and  rug  from  hour  to  hour,  and  see  that  no  mistakes  are 
made.    Persons  womng  for  themselves  are  careful,  but  hired  weavers 
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and  overseers  are  apt  to  be  tireless,  and  the  oriental  conscience  is  not 
up  to  American  tttandard^.  An  American  sciperintendent,  familiar 
with  the  whole  business,  including  dyeing,  would  be  required.  The 
best  native  assistants  and  the  more  expert  weavers  should  be  employed, 
and  they  would  demand  rather  higher  wages  than  are  generally  paid 
now.  A  number  of  looms  shoula  be  employed,  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  suitable  houses  laige  enough  for  the  work.  The  urgent 
desire  of  certain  local  officials  to  make  aometbing  out  of  foreigners  is 
always  a  hindrance  to  foreign  enterprises  in  this  country.  A  rug  fac- 
tory would  find  that  the  TilTagc-maae  rug  would  compete  seriouslv  in 
price  but  not,  I  believe,  in  excellence  and  salability  in  America.  The 
former  rug«  are  made  very  cheaply.  In  a  yillage  family,  the  wool  is 
furnished  oy  their  own  sheep.  It  is  washed,  carded,  and  spun  at 
leisure  moment^)  and  without  expense.  Once  spun,  the  mother,  or 
more  likely  the  grandmother,  dyes  it  by  means  of  herbs,  berries,  and 
roots  whicn  grow  near  by  and  cost  nothing;  or  if  aniline  colors  are 
osed,  the  cheapest  sorts  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  some  superfln- 
ous  farm  product.  The  girU  of  the  family  do  the  weaving.  For 
designs,  they  copy  an  old  rug  which  they  own  or  borrow  from  a 
neignbor.  Thus  the  rug  is  made  without  costing  money.  When 
fini^ed,  the  master  of  the  house  sells  it  for  what  be  can  get,  making 
no  account  of  the  weeks  or  months  his  family  has  spent  in  making  it 
It  often  happens  that  these  vilh^e  rugs  are  sold  for  no  more  uian 
the  value  of  the  wool  which  they  contain.  A  factory,  obliged  to  pay 
for  rent,  looms,  wool,  washing,  carding,  spinning,  coloring,  for 
designs,  overseers,  teachers  and  workers,  could  not  sell  rugs  at  the 
low  price  of  the  vill^^rs.  However,  the  factory  here  is  selling  its 
rugs  now  at  25  to  100  per  cent  profit. 

Wool  sells  at  about  6  cents  a  pound  unwashed.  To  wash  10  pounds 
of  wool  costs  here  7  cents,  to  card  it  costs  li  cents,  and  to  spin  it  costs 
14  to  40  cents,  at^cording  1>o  fineness.     All  the  work  is  done  W  hand. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  per  yard  here  for  rugs  any  more  tnan  there 
is  in  America.  Aside  from  the  question  of  size  and  fineness,  the  color- 
ing and  artistic  merits,  as  well  as  the  varying  local  demand,  control 
the  price.  In  a  general  way,  the  followingare  the  usual  prices  at  Sivaa 
for  various  sorts  of  rugs,  per  square  foot: 
Village  n^: 

Wdl-roade,  eood  deei^tne  and  colon $0.35tot0.40 

Second  quality 28  to     .35 

Third  quality,  coaree 20  to     .26 

Fine  Sivaa  (TigB „.. - 60  to    1.20 

Kunlieh  kelime: 

Firet  quality 15  to     .18 

Second  quality 08  to      .12 

Shakifhla  kelimB: 

First  quality 07  to     .10 

Second  quality ....       .05  to      .07 

OPFOBTUNITIES   FOR  COMMEBCB. 

Since  Turkey  produces  almost  nothing  to  compete  with  American 
and  European  manufactured  goods,  the  competition  for  the  trade  of 
Turkey  is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  competition  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  and  with  the  transportation  companies.  The  table 
of  imports  indicates  the  goods  demanded.  As  for  the  kind  or  quality 
of  goods  required  for  this  ttade,  the  people  wish  goods  that  they  can 
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buT  cheap,  aad  the  merchaiits  demand  goods  that  they  can  sell  cheap 
and  still  make  a  reasoDable  profit.  Money  is  very  scarce  here.  The 
raral  population,  which  is  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  ia  miserably  poor 
and  the  town  people  not  much  better  off.  Still,  they  must  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed.  They  must  have  tools  for  their  work,  dishes  to 
cook  in  and  to  eat  out  of,  sacks  for  their  flour  and  other  produce,  paper 
for  their  letters  and  their  petitions,  and  they  will  have  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  The  United  States  has  only  to  deliver  the  required  arti- 
cles as  cheaply  as  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Italy  in  order  to 
capture  the  trade.  American  ^oods,  as  far  as  known  in  this  country, 
have  a  superior  reputation.  It  la  something  worth  keeping.  It  should 
not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  billig  and  schlecht  (cheap  and  poor). 
Manufacturers  know  best  if  they  can  make  goods  of  reasonably  good 
quality  and  sell  them  as  cheaply  as  Europe  does.  Direct  and  inexpen- 
sive transportation  must  be  added,  and  then  if  American  merchants 
decide  to  give  credits,  the  commerce  of  the  Orient  will  flow  to  the 
Occident.  Reasonable  credits,  carefully  placed,  would  be  as  safe  in 
tjiis  country  as  in  most  others.  German  merchants,  pushing  their 
cheapest  products  and  distributing  them  even  to  the  little  shopkeepers 
on  foolishly  Jong  credits,  must  change  their  commercial  policy  in 
Turkey  or  come  to  grief.  At  present,  merchants  of  this  province  buy 
practically  everything  at  Constantinople  and  Samsoun. 

At  Smyrna,  merchants  pay  in  advance  for  certain  American  goods, 
lehich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Turkish  merchants  would  be  quite 
ready  to  buy  American  products  for  cash  on  delivery,  if  they  could 
get  the  articles  they  want.  But  the  goods,  at  least  samples  of  them, 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  merchants,  because  they  are  too  timid  to 
take  any  risks.  The  formation  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  samples  at  Constantinople,  with  a  branch  at  Samsoun, 
is  an  excellent  move  and  ought  to  build  up  a  good  trade. 

Of  the  articles  of  American  production  for  which  there  is,  will  be, 
or  may  be  a  demand  in  this  consular  district,  I  would  place  as  most 
important — 

ASmOHLTDBAL  MACHIKEB. 

The  world  is  being  conquered  by  improved  instruments  of  sericul- 
ture, and  1  have  litue  doubt  that  this  country  will  have  to  fall  in  Une 
with  the  others  before  long  and  buy  modern  agricultural  machines. 
Even  now,  the  Syria  and  Smyrna  regions  are  buying  them,  and  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  sending  all  sorts  of  agricultural  machines  to 
Samsoun  and  Trebizond.  The  people  are  slowly  awakening  to  the 
advantages  of  these  machines.  A  period  of  education  and  experimen- 
tation must  precede  any  very  important  change,  during  which  time 
m&nufacturei's  and  dealers  must  not  expect  to  make  big  sales  or  lar^ 
profits.  These  will  come  later.  Those  who  wish  to  introduce  agri- 
cultural machines  must  make  it  very  easy  for  the  farmers  to  get  them. 
Illustrated  catalogues,  especiallv  if  in  French  (and  this  applies  equally 
to  all  branches  of  trade),  may  do  a  little  good  in  hastening  the  educa- 
tional process,  but  the  people  will  not  buy  until  they  see  and  handle 
the  machines  free  of  expense.  Samples  should  be  sent  for  exhibition 
at  Samsoun  and  Sivas. 

As  for  the  kind  of  machines,  the  first  requisite  is  that  they  be  cheap. 
Manufacturers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  to  make  the  best,  most  per- 
fect, and  handsomest  machines  that  can  be  produced.     What  is  wanted 
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here  is  not  a  machine  that  is  the  perfection  of  mechanical  skill  and  art, 
but  simply  one  that  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  one  that  will  do 
the  work  at  the  lowest  cost.  No  time  and  money  should  be  wasted  on 
unnecessary  fineness  or  polishing  and  ornamenting.  From  the  home- 
made crooked  stick  plow,  now  in  use  here,  to  the  el^;ant  sulky  plow, 
or  from  the  sickle  to  the  automatic  reaper  and  bin<fer,  is  too  great  a 
stride  to  be  taken  all  at  once.  But  simple  plows,  strong,  of  light  draft, 
cheap,  but  good  enough  to  turn  up  the  son  that  for  centuries  has-been 
cultivated  only  3  or  4  inches  deep;  a  sower  that  covers  the  ground 
evenly  at  little  expense;  a  thrashing  machine  that  cuts  and  bruises  the 
straw  as  the  drags  now  in  use  do;  a  wheat  separator  and  cleaner;  three- 
tined  pitchforks,  and  a  few-other  most  useful  iostruments  could  be  sold. 

OTHEB   ARTICLES.' 

I  believe  American  shoes  might  be  introduced  here,  although  one 
order  of  two  cases  did  not  prove  profitable  because  styles  and  sizes 
were  not  right.  Most  of  the  ready-made  shoes  now  imported  are  ladies' 
fancy  slippers.  Rubber  shoes  )i&ve  an  increasing  sale.  They  are  of 
German,  Kussian,  or  Austrian  make,  inferior  in  quality,  and  retail  at 
Sivas  for  60  to  90  cents.  A  very  few  American  bicycles,  ^1  watches, 
and  phonogi'aphs  have  been  sold  at  Marsovan  during  the  last  year.  The 
American  collie  there  is  the  chief  factor  in  this  development.  The 
American  missionaries,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  always  the  promoters 
of  commerce  in  these  unenlightened  regions.  They  teach  and  illusti-ate 
better  ways"  of  living,  which  little  by  little  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
the  products  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Other  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  ought  to  sell  here 
are  wood  and  oil  stoves,  watches  and  clocks,  lamps,  carpenters'  and 
blacksmiths'  tools,  hand  and  foot  power  wood-working  macninery,  saw- 
mill machinery  and  planers,  hand  wool  carding  and  spinning  machines, 
cream  separators  and  churns,  beehives,  confectionery  ana  candy  cut- 
ters, nails,  screws,  locks,  binges,  kitchen  utensils,  toys,  notions,  and 
"five-cent  store"  goods. 

EXCHAKOE. 

As  there  is  no  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Sivas,  there 
are  no  regular  exchange  rates.  Drafts  are  generally  drawn  on  Paris 
or  London.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  I^nk,  which  has  a  branch  here, 
bought  my  official  drafts  at  the  following  rates  per  dollar: 

PI(M«n.  gold. 

July  1,  1899 22.049 

October  1,  1889 22.(m 

Jwiuaryl,  1900 22.098 

Aprill,  1900 22.297 

July  1,1800 22.098 

This  bank,  since  its  establishment  here  last  year,  has  done  an  increas- 
ing general  banking  business,  and  Sivas  is  becoming  a  center  for  the 
'   u^otiation  of  commercial  paper  for  a  large  region  of  country. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  many  persons  who  have 
aided  me  in  obtaining  commercial  information,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Habib  Siufi,  first  dragoman  of  the  French  consulate  at  Sivas,  for 
details  of  rug  making. 

M11.0  A.  .Tkwett,  (.'(mmU. 
Sivas,  October  16,  1900.  GoOqIc 
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BtUmaUd  valiU  ofimporit  and  exporli  of  the  pnmnoe  of  ^natfor  the  year  ended  Jvne  SO. 


Ardclei. 
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tnaix. 

Oenn«.y. 

Ita-U. 

A«.i. 

Block  tin 

tt,m 
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■IE 
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3,000 
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-2,000 

AS 
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IE 

IE 

5S 

6,000 

6,000 

«!0.000 

'» 

1 

1,000 

12,000 



1,000 

2,006 

8,000 

lOftODO 

10,000 

2,000 

M,o66 

W,D00 

!«,«» 

189,(100 

181,  MO 

lis,  000 

236.  SOO 

.«.*. 

lUly. 

Belgium 
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Turkey. 

TOOJ. 

1 

Is 

iraiooo 

60,000 

1100,000 

00,000 

Cottrai: 
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sa 
IS 

80,000 

1,000 
3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

«),000 

5,000 

60,000 

2,000 
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20,000 
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1,000 
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6,000 
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»s 
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Banotas.. 


Cattle  aDd  iiliieep... 

Copper  ut^uiUi 

Cotton  goods 

GDm  InKBCBiith  . . . 

Hides  and  dilDB 


BtocUnga... 
T^ow".'.'.'.'. 


Wool 

Wool  mobalr 

Woolen  goodi... 
Yellow  fierrlei. . . 


BamtoDD  for  export. . . 
Other  provlnees 

Samiouii  for  export . . 


Other  province*. . . 


FMnce.  Turkey 

Otber  pTOTlncM 

BuDanui  for  extort 

Other  proTlQceB 

Turkey,  teypt 

Other  proTliioee 

England.  France,  America. .. 

Other  provlncea 

BamHinn  for  export 

Other  proTlDces 


5,000 
10,000 
Ub,IXIO 
75,  «n 


Smyrna,  the  second  city  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Sinvraa  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  bay  is  of  size  ample  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world.  There  being 
no  tide,  there  is  always  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  largest  shipa.  There  is  a  stone  quay,  where  all  merchant  vessels 
may  tie  up  and  unload.  There  are  no  factories  of  any  importance. 
The  surrounding  country,  though  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin, 
is  rich  in  minerals  and  tLe  soil  la  yroductive.  The  natives,  however, 
are  not  thrifty,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  neglected. 
Farming  and  mining  are  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  deaultory  »shion. 
Mines  of  copper,  antimony,  emery,  and  chrome  abound.  Mercury 
and  gold  are  also  found.  Foreign  money  ia  required  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  minerals,  but  the  Turkish  Crovernment  places  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  act^uisition  of  mining  properties  by  foreigners. 

The  principal  ^ncaltural  exports  are  grain,  barley,  valoaia  (the 
extract  making  excellent  tanning  fluid),  licorice  root,  opium,  figs  and 
raisins,  bides  and  skins,  raw  silks,  rugs  and  carpets,  canary  seed, 
oliveB.  olive  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  sponges,  and  soap.  The  tobacco  trade 
is  in  tne  hands  of  a  Government  monotwly. 

The  city  ia  lighted  with  gas  operated  by  a  private  monopoly.  The 
city  waterworks  are  also  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company.     The 
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manu^ture  of  ice  is  a  Government-vested  moDOpoly.  Telephones, 
electric  light,  and  electric  transit  systems  are  prohibited  wiuin  the 
E^mpire. 

liiere  are  two  lines  of  railway,  running  northeast  and  southeast, 
respectively.  One  is  operated  by  a  French  and  the  other  by  an  Engiisn 
companv;  each  is  a1:K)ut  250  miles  in  length. 

The  climate  of  Smyrna  is  temperate,  being  suited  to  the  production 
of  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Frequent  and  violent 
earthquakes,  often  attended  with  great  mortality,  are  a  conatant  menace 
to  the  people. 

I  append  a  list  of  exports  and  importH,  which  is  only  approximate, 
being  based  on  the  most  reliable  estimates  obtainable  (no  uovernment 
statistics  are  available);  also  a  list  of  Government  revenues  and  state- 
ment of  the  movement  of  the  port. 

The  Turkish  Government  demands  a  certificate  of  origin  on  all  goods 
entering  the  Fmpire.  The  import  duty  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
articles. 

American  pork  is  prohibited. 

American  flour  is  not  prohibited,  but  the  merchants  experience  so 
much  trouble  in  getting  it  through  the  custom-house  here,  that  they 
are  afraid  to  bring  it  to  Smyrna. 

Correspondence  through  commercial  cipher  is  forbidden. 

CommunicatioD  with  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  via  England. 
E.UFU8  W,  hufE,  Consul. 

Smybsa,  Augvst  W,  1900. 


Exportt  u/iimyniapom  JtUy  1, 1S39,  to  June  SO,  1900. 


Anise 926,000 

Antimony 60,000 

Barley 1,640,000 

BeaoB 242,000 

Carpets 1,2«2,000 

Cora 48,000 

Cotton 616,000 

Cotton  seed 97, 000 

Emery 228,000 

Fig8,table 1,469,000 

FigB,  natural 137, 000 

Gum  tta^canth 36, 000 

Licorice  root 426,000 

Opium 1,493,000 

Ofiveoil 152,000 


Bags 

Buaina,  BoltAna  ., 

Raieins 

Salt 


Sponges 

skins,  Koat . . . 
Skins,  mmb  .. 

Tobacco 

Vftlonia 

Wineg 

Wool 

Sundries 


-^ $9,675,000 

Austria 1,626,000 

Fiance 1,082,000 

Germany 1,171,000 

Italy 830,000 

Holland 1,000,000 

BuBsia 866,000 


I  SinyniB 


913,000 
223,000 
914,000 
68,000 
195,000 
245,000 
44,000 
36,000 
928,000 
1,521,000 
167,000 
124,000 
324,000 


Total 16,722,000 


$122,000 

109,000 

Greece 61,000 

Bulgaria,  8pdn,AuHtn]is,etc.  178,000 

Total 16,722,000 

which  reach  the  Unit«d  Slates  by  derioDs  routes,  amount 
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Erpordt  ilfclnreHfor  thf  United  fiaifiifrom  July  1,  1899.,  lo  June  SO,  1900. 


Antimony $3, 

Apricots: 

Dried 

Palp 1, 

Bulbe 

Canary  seed 13, 

Carpets  and  rnge 114, 

Chrome  ore 2, 

Emery 144, 

Kmbroidery 

Elg  paste 

R^ 456, 

Gum  mastic 

Gum  tragacanth 8, 

Licorice  root 576, 

Machinery  returned,  Amer- 
ican    8, 


936.39 
361.46 
290.18 


Mangaiieee  o 

Olive  oil 

Opium 

Preeervea . . . 


RaisinB 

Skin?,  goat.. 

Sponges 

Tobacco  

Wine 

Wool 

Sundries 


1,743.58 

2,413.47 

B,4M.S5 

787. 37 

835.78 

7, 643. 49 

7, 145. 16 

*,»16.78 

255.15 

668.37 

7,552.61 

22.56 

3,160.39 

896.43 


Total 2,180,134.54 


ImporU  of  Smyrna  for  the  j/euT  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


Artlclex. 

Tol.1 

Easily 

•14&,000 

18. 000 
6H.00O 

IS 

8.950:000 

IS 

13,000 

£S 

4,000 
M,000 

'•ffiSS 

106,000 

IS 

14! 000 

390,000 

10,000 

tea! 000 
BO, 000 
110; 000 

11 

30B.000 

^Si^, 

B,7e!.000 

3»,(»0 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1- 
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Reixtuim  nf  the  Vilayet,  provijtrf  of  Aidin,  from  July  I,  1S99,  to  Jtdy  1,  1900. 


Real-estate  taic 26, 

Income  tax 5, 

Military  tax 5, 

CatUetax 15, 

AgricnltuTal  prodocta,  10  per  cent  tax 47, 

Tax  on  foreets 


229,017 
492,290 


Taxo 


1.2 


Stamp  duties 2,2 

Revenue  of  dominialgTOQnde ■ S 

Reveaue  of  tribunals 1,3 

Sundry  taxes 2,6 

Export  duty,  1  percent;  import  duty,  8  per  cent 20,0 


Total 129,636,100 

Total  tax  income  in  American  money,  (S,  703,988.40. 

Moixmeta  of  the  pirrt/or  the  year  ended  Jvly  1,  1900. 


Flag. 

Bhlpa." 

r.^.. 

'&• 

Tonn»Be. 

IBS 

'1 

ii 
IS 

8 

1 

■^^S 

m 

2,m 

2,ga2,B6i 

3.  BOB 

0T.S& 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


NEW  SOUTH  WAIVES. 

Com-merce. 

If  all  imports  afterwards  rfiexported  were  eliminated  from  the 
statistics  of  all  countries,  I  think  Australia  would  be  shown  to  be  the 
^eatest  comDiercial  country  on  the  globo,  considering  {>opulation. 

This  colony,  New  South  ^Vales,  has  approximately  a  population  of 
1,350,000,  almost  purely  British,  and  the  trade  in  the  last  two  years 
was: 


Total  Importti.  \K 
Total  exports,  irw 

Total  inde. 
Total  Intde 


EDglb-h 

United  SUMS 

^:S:S 

lasa 

62,103,677 

IG,  E«4,  S15 

54,039,781 

102,SM,&H 

This  makoH  a  per  capitu  export  and  import  trade  of  $195  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

Of  the  total  trade  for  1899,  i;21.B37,69!t  ($105,299,862)  wan  with 
Australian  coloniea,  £17,203.831  ($83,7^2,4+4)  was  with  United 
Kingdom,  £2,381.454  ($11,589,346)  was  with  all  British  colonies, 
£12,816,830  (*fi2,373,103)  was  with  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  tobil  foreign  (non-British)  trade  of  New  South  Wales, 
£4,611,600  ($22,442,351)  was  with  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  all  foreign  countries  in  1898  were  £3,377,663 
($16,437,397):  in  1899,  £4,339,782  ($21,099,549). 

Imports  from  all  foreign  countries  for  the  tiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1900,  were  £4,458,450  ($21,697,047),  as  follows: 


m^n""^ 

United  SUten 
currency. 

Siffi 

This  gives  the  United  States  over  56  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
imports  into  this  colony.  Thus  on  an  average  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  buys  per  annum  nearly  #10  worth  of  American  goods. 

Commercially,  Sydney  is  practically  New  South  Wales,  as  out  of  the 
£54,039,781  (♦262;9H4,594)  total  trade  of  the  colony.  £43,233,859 
($210,397,575)  is  the  triide  of  Sydney.    Of  the  sea  trade  of  the  colony, 
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£43,233,859  (1310.397,575)  out  of  £45,662,966  ($222,118,824)  passes 
through  Sydney. 

The  following  foreign  countries  have  trade  with  New  So<it}i  Wales: 
AuBtria.  Belgium,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Germanjr,  Greece,  Italj:, 
Japan,  Java,  Netherlands,  New  Britain,  Nfiw  Caledonia,  Norway,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States. 

The  market  for  American  goods,  aside  from  wheat  and  flour,  has 
increased  for  the  last  five  years  as  follows:  1894,  *2,636,196;  1896, 
13,033,943;  1896,*4,967,113;  1897,  ¥6,591,755;  1898,  *7,516,511;  1899, 
$10,392,989,  an  increase  during  the  past  six  years  of  2964-  per  cent 

BHIPPINQ  (dBBP-WATEB). 

Tot»I  tonn^^  entered  and  cleai'ed  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  for 
1898  was  6,919,928;  for  1899, 6,995,551.  Number  vessels  entering  and 
departing:  1898,  6,579;  1899, 6,418.  This  means  an  increase  in  average 
tonnage  of  vessels  during  the  year  1899  over  the  previoua  year.  These 
vessels,  their  nationality,  number,  class,  and  tonnage  were  as  follows: 


1898. 

urn. 

Entered. 

Num- 
ber. 

eftred. 

Snteied. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonn.ge. 

Ton„.««. 

"ber. 

TMin«B. 

ber. 

Toniuge. 

BTKAMZBt. 

l» 

=■11 

1^486 

2.508 
S3 

2,6«S,(66 
100,817 

2,4» 
16 

2,613.161 

%fm 

2.798,828 

■i,660 

2.786.6Q7 

2. 889 

2.859,288 

2.668 

1,888,063 

2» 
36 

461.  MB 

35,467 
10,463 
60,710 

1 

5«.90t 

37:10s 
13,088 
B3,«ll 

40» 

60 

87,363 
56,  OM 

60 

1 

660 

668,  Ml 

713 

668, 4M 

580 

809,308 

643 

Ga.m 

ilDclndInK  1  Belgtan,2  Datch,  3 1 


irweglsn  >i(eamcis,of  smHll  ti]liD£K«.and  a  teirof  Hew 

t  an  average  Umnege  ot  about  1,000  lona  under  the  ChUeui, 
<wedlAb,  and  Rumlan  flHgB. 


Of  the  total  steam  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  New  South  Wales 
poi-ta  (5,757,341  tone),  we  carried  in  1899  35,085  tons,  or  about  three- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent,  and  of  the  581,118  of  "foreign"  steamer  tonnage 
we  caiTied  35,085,  or  less  than  7  per  cent. 

In  shipping,  also,  Sydney  is  the  chief  port  in.  the  colony.  For  over- 
land transport  it  is  the  ratOating  point  of  the  railways  and  roads,  and 
for  oversea  shipping  the  only  very  good  harbor.  Out  of  a  total  ton- 
n^e  of  6,995,591  tons,  4,187,250  belongs  to  Sydney.  At  Newcastle, 
Woolongong,  and  a  few  other  ports  most  sailing  vessels  and  steamen^ 
of  lighter  draft  can  with  care  enter,  but  only  at  Sydney  it)  there  a 
harbor  suitable  for  all  ocean  craft. 

The  North  Cierman  Lloyd  has  oq^nized  a  new  line  of  steamers  of 
about  4,5(X)  tons  each  to  ply  between  Sydney  and  Singapore,  via  Torres 
Straits  and  island  port^.  The  Hii't  steimier,  the  Miiiwneny  sailed  from 
Sydney  on  the  2Kth  instant. 
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UVE  STOCK. 


The  series  of  uofaTorable  seasoas  did  not  close  with  1899,  a  further 
decrease  in  the  number  of  head  of  live  stock  being  shown  by  the  latest 
statistics: 


Daxaher  SI- 

DecrcMe. 

13M. 

im. 

- 

ae,aa,su 

'''%-^ 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  during  the  present  decade  is  a 
serious  matter  for  New  South  Wales  and  for  Australasia. 

In  this  colony,  the  number  of  sheep  for  the  respective  years  has 
been  as  follows: 


.  61,831,416 

.  56,080,114 

,  56,980,688 

.  56,»77,270 

.  47,617,687 


1896 48,817,790 

1897 43,952,H07 

1898 41,841,000 

1899 36,213,514 


This  shows  a  decrease  in  the  nine  years  of  over  25,000,000,  and  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  1891  and  1899  would  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people — in  the  one  article  of 
wool— of  fullv  $25,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  mutton  and  pelts.  The 
decrease  in  aneep,  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  has  been  almost  as 
marked. 


Nomberin  1891 

Number  in  1895 

Number  in  1899 

Slaughtered  in  1898: 
Sheep 

GatOe '.'.'.'.'.'."'.'., 

SlaoKhtered  in  1890: 

Sheep 


.  124,991,920 
.  110,432,817 
.     93, 661, 119 

.  5,499,046 
166, 714 
342,000 


As  the  raina  have  been  quite  general  over  about  three-quarters  of 
the  colony,  the  inspector  of  stock  informs  me  there  will  probably  be 
quite  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  during  the  present 
year. 

AQBICULTUBE. 

From  an  ^j^ricultural  point  of  view.  New  South  Wales  is  gradually 
growing. 

In  the  year  1889,  there  were  999,298  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
or  just  1  acre  to  the  inhabitant,  while  in  1899  there  seem  to  be  just  2 
acres  to  each  inhabitant 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  as 
follows; 


T„. 

-™. 

Valoa 

letoft. 

SSS 

Doited  SUt«a 

jas 

"iSZ 
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Number  of  cultivated  holdings,  also  number  of  persous  employed  in 
a^cultural,  pastoral,  and  dairying  occupatioDS,  for  last  two  years 
euding  March  31: 


Y^. 

Holding*. 

ss 

The  following  are  the  chief  crops— year  ending  March  81: 

<^_ 

ISW. 

ICOO. 

A0«8. 

Bushels. 

ACR«. 

Bodieli. 

UhMt 

M|| 

9,!1G,21B 

''71*;M7 

'*S 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1899,  there  were  312,451  acres  of 
wheat  and  116,li7  acres  of  oats  sown  for  hav,  while  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1900,  there  were  414,813  acres  of  wheat  and  105,404  acres 
of  oats  sown  for  hay. 

There  is  an  increase  in  most  agricultural  enterprises,  except  in  the 
production  of  sugar.  For  the  year  ended  March  31 ,  1899,  there  were 
14,578  acres  of  sugar  cane  raised,  yielding  289,206  tons,  while  for 
1900  there  were  but  9,435  acres,  yielding  170,509  tons.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  little  hope  for  the  successful  production  of  sugar  or 
totuicco  in  New  South  Wales. 

Id  horticulture,  there  was  a  falling  off  last  year  in  wine,  in  table 
grapes,  and  in  oranges.  The  people  are  not  ready  to  give  the  proper 
attention  to  these  articles, 

During  the  last  year,  there  was  little  done  toward  artesian  boring, 
water  conservation,  or  irrigation. 


The  wool  year  closes  June  30,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
exact  returns  at  the  present  time,  I  will  quote  from  Coghlan^s  Statistical 
Register,  which  here  uses  calendar  years. 


Quaatlty. 

VUne. 

^X. 

OnllrtBtW*- 
comncy. 

""J*?"""; 

271.864,308 
M0,1M 

£fl.Wl,7n 
1D,»«,T4T 

S31,I>1« 

m.8n 

leeisM 

^M 

Export  f  ToieD  meM: 

1896 handredwBlghWofliaponnds.. 

Presened  meat  (canned); 

1B99 r.do... 

'■JS;™ 

It  will  be  seen  that  increased  prices  have  more  than  made  up  for 
decreased  output 

Local  prices  for  meat  have  materially  risen,  thus  advimcing  the  cost 
of  living.    , 


.-,00'-] 


igic 
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DAIBTIHO. 

The  number  of  dairying  cowa  was,  in  1898, 411,4:98 ;  in  1899, 416,053. 
Of  butter,  chee^te,  ana  bacon,  there  were  produced  during  the  last 
two  years,  ended  March  31 ; 


,         !««. 

IKID. 

•\ 

AWKb. 

fl,8!l,»42 

Siz-scventbs  of  the  butter,  over  one-half  of  the  cbeeae,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  bacon  were  made  in  factories.  Butter  was  exported  an 
follows : 


7.801,003 


AuBtralian  factory  butter  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in  the  local 
market  it  costa  consumere  an  aven^re  of  23  cents  per  pound  the  year 
round.     Butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  factories  existed  as  follows : 


;»^.,. 

Ji"m" 

tSaploJed. 

baa 

tzw,m 
ass,  702 

HIKINO. 

Miners'  rights  and  mineral  leases  were  issaed  as  follows : 


Value  0/ chief  minerait  produced  (in  ilerling,  fi.SBto  the  pound). 


im 

ISW. 

Eogltob 

UDiledStat«a 

H,  160, 244 
4;993:S17 
221,801 
1,32G,2M 

•■as 

388,800 

£n«Uah 

maoo 

United  SUM 

so, 000 
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The  total  value  for  all  products  of  mines  was: 


YtMt. 

SS. 

cmrency. 

B.0ei».B18 

^Mm 

There  is  now  considerable  activity  in  gold  mining,  some  very  vala- 
able  deposits — alluvial — being  di^eoveipa  and  worked. 

A  lai^  coal  shaft  is  being  sunk  in  Sydney  for  a  rein  3,000  feet 
deep,  the  shaft  now  beiug  about  two-thii*ds  of  the  way  down. 


As  there  are  no  navigable  streams  reaching  any  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  and  as  the  great  body  of  arable  lands  is  from  100  to  300 
miles  from  the  seaeoast,  railways  are  important  factors  in  the  country's 
development. 

The  railways  in  this,  as  in  t^e  other  Australasian  colonies,  are  nearly 
all  built,  owned,  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

During  189^1,  there  were  but  15  miles  of  new  railways  opened,  and 
there  are  now  in  the  colony  2,706  miles  of  Government  railways — 85 
miles  of  private — which  to  date  have  cost  the  Government  £37,w2,276 
(*184,642,462). 

This  makes  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  497  persons  and  for  every 
111  square  miles  of  the  area  of  the  territory. 

The  gross  earnings,  net  earnings,  working  expenses,  and  profits  for 
the  last  two  years  were: 


Yau. 

"■XS"- 

Worktogei- 

NetounliigB. 

-.iSffi- 

£8,02S,148 
8:i46;Z73 

£1.614,06 

i.enolMa 

1:SS5 

""T,. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  train  miles  run,  the  number  of  pas- 
senger journeys,  and  the  receipts  from  same: 


Ye»c. 

Train  mUes. 

PuMDgen. 

Revenue. 

S,M0,S3S 

M,7S6,(»7 

1.166,»71 

The  following  gives  the  tonnage  of  freight  (called  goods)  carried 
and  the  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  same  years:  , 


,«,. 

Toniwge. 

tonilng.. 

^^ 

-S- 

4,BSa,S64  1     £1, 900.-191 

•^s 

10.5T4 

' 

Tiumwaya. — ^The  .sti-eet  railways,  here  called  "  trams,"  also  belong 
to  and  are  operated  by  the  Government.    During  1890,  a  new  electric 
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line  was  built  in  Sydney,  the  applianccii  all  coming  from  the  United 
States.  The  old  \mea,  some  cable  and  some  Bt«am,  are  being  changed 
to  electricity. 


Notwithstanding  the  long  series  of  seasons  unfavorable  to  the  lead- 
ing iadustries,  the  general  bueiness  of  this  colony  has  been  experiencing 
a  uniform  advance  along  all  lines.  Banking  is  carried  on  by  methods 
which  would  seem  colossal  to  people  in  our  country. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  carrying  on  business  in  Kew  South 
Wales,  four  of  which  have  their  head  officess  in  Sydney,  the  others 
operating  through  branches  controlled  from  other  colonies.  liiese 
banks  have  enormous  capital,  and  they  have  many  branches  scattered 
over  the  colony  at  local  business  centers. 

The  four  banks  whose  head  offic-es  are  in  ^dney,  with  their  paid-up 
capital  and  profits  for  the  year  1899,  are  as  follows : 


Boglish 

noltn]  SiHta 
ninency. 

£1,168,041 

K.GTC680 

city  BaakloB  Compuir  ol  Sydney 

''«o:mS 

The  following  indicates  the  financial  operations  of  the  thirteen  banks 
doing  business  m  Sydney  for  the  last  two  years: 


December  quarter,  1888, 

December  qnarter,  1808. 

Increue. 

EDgUA 

United  HtAtea 

EDgllsh 

L'nited  Btkles 

EnKli.li 

Uniled  EtiileB 

lES7,207,73! 
10,812.21* 

'Si 

tlBD,S29,T73 
62,647,381 
88,978,748 

£37,587,716 
11,779,918 
I8,Ml,S(e 

(182,876,600 
32,  DM,  131 

£SM,i»86 
967,704 

fa 

317,678 

I1B4B827 

tnglnlereat 

DepoeltflbeariiiBln- 

4,813.243 

Cola  and  bnlUoo.  ■  ■ 

Az 

Ever  since  the  disastrous  crisis  of  1893,  the  banks  have  been  gaining 
strength  and  widening  the  scope  of  their  operations.  For  the  wst  two 
years,  the  dividends  nave  been  8  and  9  per  cent. 

Money  is  plentiful  in  the  banks,  and  the  rate  of  interest  for  deposits 
has  long  remained  very  low,  being  now  quoted  *at  3  per  cent  for  fixed 
deposits  of  twelve  months  and  If  per  c«nt  for  six  months.  The  dis- 
count rates  are  approximately:  For  three-month  bills,  5  to  5i  per 
cent;  four-month  niUs,  6i  to  6i  per  cent;  overdrafts,  6  to  7  per  cent 
The  exchange  on  London  is  quoted  as  follows: 


I'-ssir 

BelUog  (pie- 
mlumT. 

ft-  ^™.„^ 

«j  ,— j^ 

1        ■ 

Goo<^le 
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WCANUPACTOKIES. 

There  was  very  little  change  id  the  maDufacturtng  industry  in  this 
colony  during  the  last  calen(Uir  year.  The  following  table  gives  the 
nummr  of  establishments,  the  average  number  of  employees,  and  the 
value  of  plant — I  think  excluding  the  value  of  the  land,  as  the  statis- 
tics say  '^machinery,  implements,  and  tools:" 


111b- 

Ptoot. 

Y«r. 

English 
monaj. 

DnltedSOt™ 

2;m2 

S6',IM 

^,4u,m 

Of  the  hands  employed,  there  were  but  7,8i5  females  in  1898  and 
8j588  in  1899.  There  are  practically  no  children  employed  in  facto- 
ries in  this  colony. 

The  classification  and  relative  importance  of  the  manufactories  of 
the  colony  for  the  last  two  years  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Batabllsh 
ments. 

Hole. 

Hands. 

Female. 

Totri. 

Valneol 

pUut. 

415 

99 
KB 

4,681 

1:447 
4,242 

2.816 

2.<01 

11)0,260 

Connected  with  (oc^  uiddrlnli.or  Che  prepant- 

■ 

668 
(KB 

MB 

,s 

■m 

!,8S9 

44,e7S 

,,» 

>6.«5.«« 

TnadtW  n 


nateiiBl  the  piodnoli  of  paMomI 


Connected  with  food  and  drink,  or  the  prepan- 


Clotblngsnd  textile  bbrioa... 

Building  msterisls 

Hetal  works,  nuchinery,  etc. . , 
Shipbuilding, repairing, etc  ... 

Fumitare.  bead  inE.  etc 

Books,  paper.printuiK,  etc 

Vehicle!.  nddlerT.snabamee 

Ugbt.  fuel,  and  beat 

MlBceUaneotu 


Sydney,  July  £7,  1900. 


Geo.  W.  Bell,  Gormd. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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NEWCASTLE. 

CHIEF  EXPORTS  (EXCLUDING  COAL). 


BnttBT 

...ponndB.. 

17,196 

tons.. 

Copper  ingotB... 

CWt- 

tOM.. 

9,971 
1,168 

Flour  . 

...centals.. 

4,780 

9,996 

Cattle. 

head.. 

6,057 

Horaee 

do... 

4;  028 

Sheep. 

24,129 

Pigi... 

do... 

4,341 

Other  mumree tons. . 

Meat,  preeerved pounds.. 

Frozen  beef cwt.. 

Frozen  mutton do... 

OnionB do 

Potatoes do... 

Silver  lead do... 

Bailway  sleepers  ...number.. 

Tallow cwt. 

Timber,  rough... 

Wool,  greasy 

Wool,  washed . , . 

114,227,398.00 

11,036,467.81 


..udes.. 


19, 1(» 
27,491 
10,465 
1,395.066 
136,430 
10,109 


3,160,940.19 


EXPORTS  OF  COAL. 


«™„,oml. 

Ton.. 

m„..,o«a. 

TODII. 

711,fl93 

10,4S1 

JSS 

Qn-nlBritiUn 

Nulftl 

i,m,-m 

18,062 

Is 

88,089 
78,001 

li 
1 

liseo 

GisQd  total 

Expurt  of  ooal  dnrlng  year  lHW-99. 

ziseOpiM 

Value  ot  coal  exported: 

Tn™™l  „!„» 

IM.  400.18 

The  above  does  not  include  the  large  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from 
Kewcastle  to  intercolonial  porta,  of  which  no  record  is  kept,  nor  does 
it  include  large  quantities  of  coal  sent  to  Sydoey  and  there  ehipped  to 
ports  in  America  and  other  foreign  countriee,  for  which  the  credit  is 
given  to  Sydney.  There  is  also  a  quantity  shipped  and  used  as  bunker 
coal  on  the  intercolonial  steuuers. 


BBTUBM   or   SHIPPING. 

ArrkaU  and  departara  (exdutnie  ofcoasler»). 


Tb«. 

iDwaid. 

Oulwanl, 

Nmnbei. 

Tonnige. 

NDiobei. 

Toniuge. 

ij«aw« 

1,870 

1.W 

tffiS 

1,860 
1,847 

!:S!S 

ivGoogle 
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This  tihowu  ttiat,  thoujfb  there  were  two  vessels  less  arriving,  the 
tonnage  exceeds  ttot  of  Uat  year  by  79,248  tons. 


Tonnage  latee fl6,707.M 

Hwbor and  light  latea 42,277.82 

Dntjr  and  excise 418,308.00 

Pilotage 43,ft43.39 

Harbor  remoral  dues 20,339.52 

MiacellaueooB 215.21 


Dried  miiia 30, 

Flour X4fl, 

Oata BO, 

Wheat 7, 

Hay  and  choft 99, 


Winee 

SpiritB 

Iran,  black  and  galvanized. 
Machinery 


r,  754. 30 
558.72 
804.94 
905.03 
562.93 
470.07 
154.93 
332.76 


Salt 

■nmhei'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Other  imports. 


54, 


1,078, 

Total 3,10*, 

Valueofimport8,1898-99..  2,584, 
Incresae 619, 


661.06 
980.52 
057.86 
061.  »4 


15a  43 
675.65 
474. 78 


Importifirom  Uu  VniUd  S 


Agricnltoial  implements 

Apparel,  wearing 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bookkeepers'  material 

Blacking 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  ware, 

Garrii^e8,etc 

Clocks  and  watches 

Canvas 

Cordage  and  rtipc 

Fancy  goods 

fish,  dried  and  pressed 

Fmite,  boiled  and  in  pulp... 

Fruits,  other,  dried 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Flour 

Grease 

Com,  flour,  grsin,  etc 

Hardware  and  ironmongery. 
Harmoniums  and  organs 

Iron  bolts,  nails,  etc 

Iron  wire 


491.61 

841.90 
3,294.62 


666.71 

58.30 

145.99 

48, 700. 00 

4,850.00 

8,743,50 

170. 32 

2,579.24 

29,199.00 

267.65 

29,350.00 

6,326.45 

1,192.29 

214. 12 

58.39 

58.00 

866.23 

109.62 


Heats,  preserved . . 
Oil  and  kerosene . . 

Cottonseed  oil 

Paints  in  oils 

Calcii 


Paper  bags,  pMn 

Saddlere"  ware , 

Soap,  toilet  and  fancy 

Periumee  and  perfumed  wa- 

Spirits    other    than   intozi- 

Timber,  rooKh 

Tools  of  trade 

Turnery  and  woodwftre 

Tnrpenttne 

Oil,  salad,  in  bulk 

laid 

Beans  


Total 235,234.30 

Total  imports  from    United 
StatM,  1898-99 144,270.71 


618.04 
520.71 
4>jl.61 
910.03 
223.85 
1,435.61 

180.06 


1, 168. 22 
944.10 

1,567.01 
783.50 

1,985.53 
408.78 


Increase 90,903.60 


Hachinery 

Since  reporting  last  year,  there  has  been  no  alteration  witli  regard 
to  getting  Newcsstlfi  shipments  brought  on  in  ori^nal  bottoms  nvm 
America.     For  some  unexplained  reason,  everything  is  quoted  c.  i.  f. 
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Sydney,  and  merchante  are  put  to  the  inconvenieace  of  having  to 
arran^  transshipment  by  local  steamer»j  to  Newcastle,  Apart  from  the 
expense  thus  entailed,  tnoy  are  put  to  serious  loss  through  leakAge 
and  breakage  of  cases.  ^  Ine  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  nave  goMS 
shipped  direct  to  Newcastle.  The  enormous  ciuantity  of  kerosene  con- 
smned  in  Newcastle  and  the  northern  districts  would  in  itself  warrant 
a  ship  making  a  rate  for  Newcastle  as  well  as  for  Sydney.  Every 
vessel  could  Iw  guaranteed  at  least  8,000  to  10,000  cases  for  this  port. 

COBCMERCIAL  USAGES  IN  AUSHIALIA. 

Now  that  the  federation  of  Australia  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
tariff  protection  will  shortly  be  established  against  the  outside  world, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United 
States  to  study  more  closely  the  usages  of  the  trade  in  which  they 
hope  to  participate. 

In  June  last,  I  reported  (see  Consular  Reports  for  October,  1900,  p. 
273)  on  this  subject,  but  believe  additional  features  which  have  come 
to  my  notice  may  be  of  value.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  exporters 
in  the  United  States  to  the  following  particulars: 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  in  England  and  the  Continent  are 
daily  increasing  their  trade  by  selling  direct  to  the  importer,  by  having 
a  resident  agent  in  one  of  the  large  cities  who  is  the  sole  medium 
through  which  they  transact  business.  ~  This  agent  calls  upon  his  cus- 
tomers regularly;  keeps  them  acquainted  with  all  the  latest  novelties, 
inventions,  etc.,  in  the  trade;  books  their  orders  if  agreeable,  or  makes 
quotations  by  which  thev  can  order  through  their  own  established 
offices.  By  this  means,  the  agents  secure  the  trade  of  their  customers 
without  interfering  with  any  of  their  established  arrangements,  finan* 
cial  or  otherwise.  The  local  merchant  is  assisted,  his  labor  lightened, 
and  his  trade  secured.  The  agent  must  confine  his  work  to  importers 
and  distributing  houses.  SomecontincDtalandAmericanagcntsattempt 
to  "work"  wim  both  these  and  their  country  and  suburban  customers, 
with  the  result  that  they  lose  the  big  buyers. 

Terms  of  payment  are  somewhat  modified  lately,  since  money  has 
become  cheaper  and  trade  better.  Sellers,  as  a  rule,  can  arrange  for 
c#sh  against  shipping  documents  by  allowing  a  corresponding  discount. 

As  to  packages,  weights,  and  quantities,  it  is  imperative  that  each 
term  employed  should  be  so  well  known  that  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  ibi  true  meaning.  For  instance,  the  ton  used  here,  as  in  al! 
older  countries,  is  2,240  pounds,  while  the  ton  used  by  our  shippers  is 
2,000  pounds.  The  local  idea  of  ' '  carload  "  is  very  different  from  the 
American.  So  many  hundredweight  gross,  or  great  gross,  would  be 
perfectly  understoo<L  One  merchant  ordered  a  carload  of  clothespins, 
thinking  he  would  receive  an  ordinary  wagonload.  That  man  has 
never  sent  another  order  to  America.  A  "package"  may  contain  three 
dozen  or  it  may  have  twelve  dozen.  There  must  be  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  as  regards  measurements. 

Cost,  freight,  and  insurance  quotations  require  careful  attention. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  quote  a  line  of  goods  laid  down  here  at,  say, 
$100,000.  The  buyer,  receiving  his  papers  showing  this  cost,  believes 
that,  less  the  local  costs,  the  whole  expense  is  included,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  a  carrier  or  other  agent  will  present  a  bill  for  «ei-vicea,  say 
at  New  York,  and  pttrhaps  at  an  intermediate  port,  for  which  he 
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demands  payment  before  the  delivery  of  goods.  Sach  a  thing  coald 
not  poBsiDly  occur  on  a  British  or  Qerman  quotation,  and  if  our  people 
desire  to  retain  business  relations  with  Australians,  such  practices 
must  cease. 

F.'  W.  trODiHG,  ConmiZ. 
Newcastle,  November  1,  1900. 


-^'EW  ZEAX,AND. 

The  colony  has  enjoyed  a  jear  of  unwonted  prosperity.  Its  products 
have  commanded  good  pnces  at  home,  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
South  Africa,  the  Fhilippinea,  and  other  countries.  In  fact,  because 
of  s  continuance  of  "good  times,"  the  Premier  recently  announced  his 
intention  to  place  certain  imports  on  the  free  list  and  to  reduce  the 
customs  duty  on  others,  as  the  surplus  of  the  colony  waa  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  reduction.  To  the  houses  that  wef  e  carrying  large 
lines  of  imports  on  which  the  old  duty  had  been  paid,  this  announce- 
ment came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  but  they  have  greatly 
lessened  their  losses  by  exporting  stocks  to  Australia,  and  they  have 
also  received  from  the  New  Zealand  government  a  drawback  on  the 
rate  actually  paid.  I  have  ali-eady  reported  on  this  subject,  giving  a 
detailed  list  of  all  imports  affeqtcd  by  the  change.' 

STATISTICS. 

Present  population  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  756,505. 
Total  imports  for  the  last  year,  $43,068,280.  Exports,  *69,617,110. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  (enumerated  further  on),  $3,876,546. 

The  colony's  principal  exports  consisted  of  147,169,497  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  121,623,136;  1,865,827  hundredweight  of  frozen  meat, 
valued  at  $10,444,280;  338,620  hundredweight  of  tallow,  valued  at 
$1,558,145;  4,960,054  sheepskins  valued  at  #1,341,150;  136,086  hun- 
dredweight of  butter,  valued  at  $2,858,996;  69,440  hundredweight  of 
cheese,  valued  at  $709,090;  and  11,116  tons  of  Kauri  gum,  valued  at 
$3^39,595. 

The  customs  revenue  was  $10,210,010;  the  excise  duties  were 
$413,575.  There  was  an  output  of  975,234  tons  of  coal,  \'alued  at 
$2,488,086,  and  389,570  ounces  of  gold  for  exportation,  valued  at 
$7,565,900.  There  were  62,485  holdings  of  lands,  and  12,474,411  acres 
of  land  in  cultivation  (including  sown  grasses,  but  excluding  gai*dens, 
orchards,  plantations,  and  native  grass).  There  were  19,348,5(MS  sheep, 
1,210,439  cattle,  and  261,831  horses. 

There  are  2,194  miles  of  railroad  open  for  traffic,  and  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  same  for  the  last  year  were  $8,119,465, 

There  are  6,910  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation.  The  messages 
sent  and  received  over  them  during  the  year  numbered  3,469,631. 

The  value  of  land  and  improvements  in  the  colony  at  the  present 
time  is  as  follows:  Counties,  #478,551,330;  boroughs,  $214,405;  unim- 
proved land.  $422,006,220;  improvements,  $270,950,516;  lands  with 
improvements,  $692,956,736;  private  wealth,  $1,087,437,405;  amoant 
per  head,  $1,440. 

The  i)ublic  debt  of  the  colony  is  $234,690,030  (net). 

' See  Coiutular  Beporta  No.  244,  .Tanuary,  IflOL    '     ^OOglC 
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CORBBNCY,  BANK  KATES,  ETC. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  currehcv  of  the  colony,  nor  is  there 
any  likelihood  that  there  will  be,  as  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  money  uHed  here.  Bank  rates  vary  very  little. 
At  this  writing,  they  are  as  follows:  Buying:  Demand:  i  per  cent,  thirty 
days  1  per  cent,  sixty  days  1  per  cent,  ninety  days  If  per  cent  discount. 
Selling:  Demand  1^  per  cent,  thirty  days  J  per  cent,  sixty  days  4  per 
cent,  ninety  days  f  per  cent  premium.  Money  is  plentiful  at  aU  banks, 
and  loans  can  be  easily  effected  on  good  securih'. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  all  banks  in  me  colony  decided  to  cbar^  each 
depositor  the  sum  of  10  ahillinga  ($2.43)  per  year  for  keeping  his 
account.  That  agreement  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  although  it  has 
caused  much  adverse  criticism;  but  inasmuch  as  it  yields  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  banks,  they  can  well  afford  to  let  their  clients  rail. 
The  following  rates  of  interest  ai'e  allowed  by  banks  on  fixed  deposits: 
The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  allows  on  three  months  fixed  deposits  1  per 
cent  per  annum;  six  months,  2  per  cent  per  annum;  twelve  montns, 
3  per  cent  per  annum;  twenty-four  months,  34^  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  allows  the  same  rates  as  those  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  Australian  banks  doing  business  in 
this  colony  allow  14  per  cent  per  annum  on  six  months  fixed  deposits, 
and  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  twelve  months  fixed  deposits.  The  post- 
office  savings  banks  permit  any  one  person  to  deposit  not  to  exceed 
£200  in  that  person's  name,  and  allow  3  per  c«nt  per  annum  on  a  fixed 
deposit  for  twelve  months. 

BANKS  OF  ISSUE. 

In  December,  1899,  five  banks  of  issue  were  doing  business  in  the 
colony,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Colonial  S&nk  having  amal- 
gftumted  in  1896.  Two  of  the  five  banks,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I^imited,  were  wholly  New 
Zealand  institutions,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  i.1,250,000  (*6,083,125), 
besides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  .£2,000,000  (lf»,733,000)  4 
per  cent  guaranteed  stock.  The  New  Zealand  government  holds  shares 
to  the  vafiie  of  X500,000  ($2,433,250)  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The 
total  average  liabilities  of  all  five  banks  for  the  vear  1899  in  respect  to 
New  Zealand's  transactions  were  £16,834,858  1*77,060,336),  and  the 
average  assets  £17,190,433  (*83, 657,242). 

POST-OFFICE   SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  number  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings-bank 
business  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  426.  There  were  41,362  new 
accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  28,284  accounts  were  closed.  The 
total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the  end  of  1899  was  183,046,  and  the 
total  sum  standing  t«  the  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  day  of  last 
December  was  £5,320,370  14s.  lOd.  (*2.^,891, 584.20),  which  gave  an 
average  of  £29  Is.  4d.  ($141.45)  to  the  credit  of  each  open  account. 

LIFE   INSUKANCK. 

This  government,  through  its  life  insurance  companies,  has  in  force 
39,366  policies,  repi-esenting  a  value  of  $51,708,510,  The  entire  num- 
ber of  life  policies   in   force  was   80,326,  representing  a  value  of 
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tl03,582,195.  The  Equitable,  of  New  York,  has  730  policies  in  force 
in  the  coloDy,  repre3entinga  valueof  $1,550,530.  The  New  York  Life 
has  147  policies  in  force,  representing  (278,826.12. 

COST  OF   LIVING   IN   NEW   ZESALAND. 

An  estimate  was  made  some  time  ago  of  the  coat  of  living  in  this 
colony,  including,  besides  what  waa  spent  on  necessaries,  the  additional 
outlay  on  what  may  be  termed  luxuries  and  on  things  of  occasional 
necessity.  The  rate  arrived  at  per  head  of  population  waa  ¥214.12, 
a^aiust  $144.71  io  the  United  Kingdom  and  |15d.65  in  the  Uaited 
^tes. 

In  the  colony,  the  averse  prices  per  pound  of  produce,  live  stock, 
provisions,  etc.,  for  the  years  1898  and  1S99  were  as  follows: 


AIticl«. 

money. 

Dnited  BUM 

*.    d. 

CM.. 

Of  late,  however,  meats  have  advanced  very  sharply  over  the  above 
prices.  Id  Auckland,  the  price  of  beef  is  12  to  15  cents  per  pound; 
mutton  from  10  to  15  cents;  veal,  10  to  15  cents;  pork  from  10  to  15 
cents;  lamb,  15  cents  and  upward;  butter,  36  cent£  per  pound;  cheese, 
12  cents  per  pound;  milk,  10  cents  a  quart;  eggs,  24  to  48  cents  per 
dozen;  bacon,  18  cents,  and  ham  24  cents,  per  pound;  potatoes,  $1.94 
per  hundredweight;  onions,  6  cents  per  pound;  tea,56centsperpound; 
coffee,  50  cents  per  pound.  Tobacco  costd  $1.58  per  pound;  brandy, 
rum,  whisky,  and  gin,  $7.29  per  gallon. 

AGRICULTUBAL  LABOB. 

Farm  laborers,  with  board,  receive  per  week  from  15s.  to  208.  ($3.65 
to  $4.8665);  without  board,  per  day,  58.  to  7s.  ($1.21  to  $1.70);  plow- 
men, with  board,  per  week,  15s.  to  SOs.  ($3.65  \o  $7.29);  harvesters, 
with  board,  208.  to  35s.  ($i.S6  to  $8.51);  men  cooks  on  farms,  with 
board,  per  week,  20s.  to  30s.  ($4.86  to  $7.29);  female  farm  servants, 
with  board,  8s.  to  12s.  ($1.94  to  $2.92). 

FA8T0RAI.  LABOB. 

Shepherds,  with  board,  receive  per  annum  £52  ($253.05);  stockkeep- 
ers,  with  board,  per  annum,  £52  ($253.06);  station  (farm)  laborers. 
■with  board,  per  week,  15s.  to  20s.  ($3.65  to  $4.86);  shearers,  with 
board,  per  100  sheep  shorn,  16s.  8d.  to  20s.  ($1.05  to  $4,86);  men 
cooks,  on  farms,  with  board,  por  week,  20s.  to  358.  ($4.86  to  $8,51). 

ABTI8AN   LABOR. 

Masons  receive  8s.  6d.  to  128.  ($2.06  to  $2.92  per  day);  plasterers, 
8s.  6d.  to  12h.  ($2.06  to$2.92  per  day).  The  above  wages 'include  board. 
Without  board,  per  dav,  bncklaveif*  receive  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  ($2.06  to 
$2.92);  carpenters,  8fl.6S.  to  10m.  (if2.0li  to $2.43);  smiths,  88.6d.  to^Os.; 
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shipwrights,  78.  to  9s.  {$1.70  to  $2.19);  plumbers,  8s.  to  lOs;  painters, 
66.  6d.  to  88.  ($1.50  to  $1.94);  saddlers,  7h.  to  88.  ($1.70  to  $1.94);  shoe- 
makers, 6e.  to  8s.  ($1.46  to  $1.94);  coopers,  6e.  6d.  ($1.58);  watch- 
makers, 7s.  6d.  to  9s.  ($1.82  to  $2.19). 


Grooms,  with  board,  are  paid  per  week  lOs.  to  208.  ($2.43  to  $4.86); 
jiardeners,  with  board,  per  week,  ISa.  to  208.  ($3.16  to  $4.86);  with- 
out board,  per  day,  &s.  to  8s.  ($1.21  to  1.94);  cooks,  with  board,  per 
week,  158.  to  25s.  (93.65  to  $6.07);  laundresses,  with  board,  per  week, 
12s.  to  20s.  ($2.92  to  $4.8^;  general  house  servants,  with  bcHird,  per 
week,  8s.  to  15s.  ($1.94  to  $3.65);  housemaids,  with  board,  per  week, 
10a.  to  lis.  ($2.43  to  $3.40);  nui-semaids,  with  board,  per  week,  5b.  to 
8s.  ($1.21  to  $1.94);  needlewomen,  with  board,  per  week,  10s.  to  158. 
($2.43  to  $3.65);  without  board,  per  day  Qunch  always  provided),  Ss. 
(73  centa). 

BIISCELLANBOUe. 

General  laborers,  without  board,  are  paid,  per  day,  68.  to  Ss.  .($1.46 
to  $1.94);  stonebreakers,  without  board,  per  cubic  yard,  2s.  3d.  toSs.  6d. 
(54  centa  to  85  cents);  seamen,  with  board,  per  month,  i:4to£7^19.46 
to  $34.07);  miners,  without  board,  per  day,  8a.  to  9s.  ($1.94  to  $2.19); 
engine  drivers,  without  board,  per  day,  7s.  to  9s.  ($1.70  to  $2. 19);  tail- 
ors, per  day,  without  board,  7s.  to  lOs.  ($1.70  to  $2.43);  per  week,  35s. 
($8.51);  tailoresses,  14s.  to  25s.  ($3.40to$6.07)perweek;  dressmakers, 
13m.  to35s.  ($3,16to$8.51)per  week,  without b(»rd;  milliners,  without 
board,  per  week,  16s,  toSOa,  ($3.89to$7.29);  machinists,  without  board, 
per  week,  13a.  to  259.  ($3.16  to  $6.97):  storekeepere,  50s.  ($12.16); 
assistants,  30s.  to  36s.  ^7.29  to  $6.75);  drapers'  assistants,  15s.  to  50a. 
($3.6Sto$12.16);  grocers' assistants,  15s.  to  36s.  ($3. 65  to  $8. 75);  butoh- 
ers,  40s.  to  50s:  (^.73  to  $12.16);  bakers,  40s.  to  608.  ($14.59);  com- 
positors, 30b.  to  608.  ($7.29  to  $14.59). 

SAN   FBANCI800  HAIL  SEBVIOB. 

An  improved  mail  service  between  Sydney,  New  Sooth 'Wales, 
Auckland,  and  San  Francisco,  is  about  to  be  inaugurated  by  The 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  of  San  Francisco.  Three  sister  ships, 
to  be  called  the  Sierra,  Sonoma,  and  Venhera,  of  6,000  tons  each,  are 
now  nearing  completion  in  the  Cramp  shipyards,  Philadelphia. 
Beginning  November  21  next,  these  ate^ers  will  perform  for  The 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  of  which  John  D.  Spreckels  is  presi- 
dent, under  contract  with  the  United  States  Government,  a  fast  mail 
service  every  three  weeks  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland  and  Syd- 
ney via  Honolulu  and  Pago  Pago,  Samoa.  This  new  service  will 
shorten  the  time  between  terminals— -San  Francisco  and  Sydney — from 
twenty-five  days,  the  time  of  run  heretofore,  to  twenty  days.  The 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  will  take  five  and  a  half  days; 
to  Pf^  Pago,  twelve  and  a  half  days;  to  Auckland,  fifteen  and  a  half 
days.  These  vessels  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  respectj  including  the 
latest  improvements  and  appointments  known  to  the  shipbuilding  art. 


They  will  have  double  bottoms,  water-tight  compartments,two  seto  of 

triple -expansion  engines,  which  will  develop  over  8,000  horsepower, 

and  twin  screws  toat  will  drive  the  vessels  at  over  17  knots  an 

H.  Doc.  380,  Ft.  1 74  '^^ 
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hour.  There  will  be  accommodations  for  240  first-clBea  paesengera, 
100  second  class,  and  100  steerage,  and  in  each  class  everything  has 
been  done  for  the  eafetyand  comfort  of  travelers.  These  steamers  are 
being  constructed  to  comply  with  navy  regulations,  and  can  be  turned 
intoauxiliary  cruisers  insideof  thirty -SIX  hours.  The  Oceanic  Company 
has  heretofore  received  from  this  Government  a  subsidy  of  noc  less 
$150,000  annually,  but  since  under  our  present  maritime  laws,  The 
Oceanic  Company  can  run  no  steamer  that  is  not  of  American  regis- 
try, this  Government  declined  to  renew  its  contract  After  many 
heated  discussions,  Parliament,  during  its  present  session,  disposed  of 
the  matter  by  voting  as  follows: 

The  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  mailB  from  New  Zealand  to  San  Fnndeco  shall 
be  at  the  r^  of  lOs.  5d.  (12.53)  per  pound  for  letters,  le.  per  ponnd  for  boolci^ 
packets,  etc.,  and  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound  for  nenepapeis. 

No  bonus  ^all  bo  paid  for  early  arrival,  penalties  at  the  rate  of  £4  ($19.46)  an 
hour  to  be  enforced  only  when  late  delivery  eiceeds  forty-eight  houra. 

During  the  continutuice  of  the  contract  and  ao  long  as  the  same  nhall  be  f^thfnlljr 
carried  out  by  the  contractors,  no  chatge  for  harbor  dues,  dock  dues,  or  other  rates 
shall  be  made  or  levied  under  the  harbors  act,  1878,  or  any  amendment  thereof,  or 
under  any  special  act  in  that  behalf  at  the  port  of  Auckland,  for  any  of  the  ateam 
vessels  employed  in  carrying  out  the  contract. 

OLD-AGE  PEHSIONS. 

This  bill,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  old-f^  pension  out 
of  the  con8otidat«d  fund  (revenue  of  the  General  Government)  to  per- 
sons duly  qualified,  without  contributions  by  the  beneficiaries,  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  a  year,  and  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction.  The 
act  provides  for  payments  out  of  revenue,  for  Uie  purpose  of  pensions, 
until  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  present  Parliament.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  pension  is  granted  are  set  forth  in  sections 
7, 8,  and  61  of  the  statute,  as  follows: 

7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  every  person  to  the  full  a^  of  65  yeore  or 
upward  shall,  while  in  the  colony, "be  entitled  to  a  pension  as  heremafter  spedfkd- 

8.  No  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  act  unless  he  fulfills  the 
following  conditions,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  That  he  has  so  resided  continuously  tor  not  less  than  twenty-flve  years  inune- 
diately  preceding  such  date;  provided,  that  a  continuous  residence  in  the  colony 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  interrupted  by  an  occasional  absence  therefrom 
unless  the  total  period  of  all  socb  absence  exceeds  two  years;  nor  in  the  case  of  a 
seaman  by  abeence  therefrom  while  servinK  on  board  a  vessel  registered  in  and  trad- 
ing to  and  from  the  colony,  if  he  eetabliahee  the  fact  that  during  such  absence  his  family 
or  nome  was  in  the  colony;  and  also, 

(3)  That  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  such  date  he 
has  not  been  imprisoned  for  four  months;  or  on  four  occasions,  for  any  oficnse  pun- 
ishable by  impnaonment,  for  twelve  months  or  upward,  and  dishonoring  him  in  the 
public  esumation;  also, 

(4)  That  during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  immediately  preceding  such  date 
he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  nve^ears,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  any  offense  dishonoring  him  in  the  public  estimation;  and  also, 

(5)  That  the  claimant  has  not  at  any  time,  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  upward, 
if  a  husband,  deeerted  his  wife,  or,  without  just  cause,  failed  to  provide  ber  with  ade- 
quate means  of  maintenance,  or  n^lected  to  maintain  such  ol  his  children  as  were 
under  the  ace  of  14  years;  or,  if  a  wife,  deeerteo  her  husband  or  such  of  her  children 
aa  were  under  that  age;  provided  tba^  if  the  pension  certificate  is  imued,  the  pen- 
sioner's rights  thereunder  shall  not  be  aSectea  by  any  disqualification  contained  in 
this  subsection,  unless  the  fact  of  such  disqualification  la  established  at  any  time  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  stipendiary  magiatmte;  and  also, 

(6)  That  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is,  and  has  for  five  veus  immediately 
preceding  such  dat«,  been  leading  a  sober  and  reputable  life;  and  also, 

'"''  '"'lat  hie  yearly  income  does      ' '  '"  "'"  '•""» — 

after  provided;  and  also, 
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n  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension;  and  also, 
(10)  That  he  is  the  header  of  a.  penmoti  certificate  as  hereinafter  provided. 
o4.  This  act,  in  eo  far  as  it  providee  for  the  granting  of  pentdona,  shall  not 


f2)  Aliens; 

(3)  Matoralized  sabjects,  except  such  ae  have  been  naturalized  for  the  period  of 
five  years  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  they  establieh  their  pension  claims; 
nor  to— 

(4)  Chinese  or  other  Asiatica,  whether  naturalized  or  not. 

The  full  pension  is  £18  ($87.59)  a  j'ear,  payable  in  twelve  monthly 
installments;  but  for  each  £1  ($4:.8665)of  income  above  £34  ($165.46); 
also  for  each  .£15  (*73)  of  accumulated  property  above  £50  ($243.32), 
£1  ($4.8665)  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension.  The  first 
installment  of  the  pension  ia  payable  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
next  but  one  following  the  date  of  the  certificate.  For  the  adminis- 
trstioQ  of  the  act,  the  colony  ia  divided  into  seventy-two  districts,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  deputy  registrar,  controlled  by  a  chief  reg- 
istrar, at  Wellington,  the  capital.  Each  claimant  for  a  pension  must 
make  application  on  a  printed  form.  The  said  form  is  obtainable  at 
any  post^ffice,  and  when  completed,  the  claim  is  sent  to  the  deputy 
registrar  for  the  district  in  which  the  claimant  resides.     Each  apmica- 

tion  is  then  recorded  in  a  book  called  "  The District  Old  Age 

Pension  Claim  Registei*,"  and  then  transmitted  to  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, who,  having  fixed  a  day  for  investigation,  notifies  the  applicant  to 
attend,  if  his  presence  ia  considered  necessary.  If  the  claim  is  ad- 
mitted, the  stipendiary  magistrate  issues  a  certificate  to  the  deputy 
registrar,  who,  upon  receipt  of  same,  enters  the  particulars  in  a  book 

called  "The District  Old  Age  Pension  Register,"  after  which 

a  pension  certificate  ia  issued  to  the  pensioner.  At  the  due  date  of 
the  installment,  the  pensioner  presents  his  certificate  for  payment  at 
the  post-office  money-order  department  named  in  the  certificate;  bat 
should  the  claimant  fail  to  collect  his  installment  within  twenty-one 
da^s,  be  forfeits  the  amount,  but  he  may  apply  for  a  warrant  of 
waiver  within  fourteen  days  of  such  forfeiture.  For  the  year  ended 
the  Slat  of  March,  1900,  the  number  of  pensions  granted  was,  11,265, 
and  the  amount  of  money  paid  was  £193  18s.  ^42.72864),  an  aver- 
age of  £17  38.  4d.  ($83.54)  to  each  pensioner.  The  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  was 
£2.360  88.  ($11.48688). 

INDUStBIAL  CONCnjATION  AND  ABBITEATION  LAW. 

After  the  great  labor  strike  of  1890,  which  affected  this  colony  in  all 
bi-anches  of  industry,  the  Auckland  employers,  as  well  as  the  principal 
employers  of  labor  throughout  the  colony,  formed  themselves  into 
eraplorers'  associations  and  successfully  fought  the  trades-unionists  to 
a  finish.  Numbers  of  men  asked  to  be  taken  back  into  their  old  situa- 
tions. The  employers  resolved  to  form  voluntary  "conciliation  and 
arbitration  boards,"  on  the  lines  of  organizations  encouraged  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  with  that  object  in  view  Mr. 
Frederick  G.  Ewington,  secretary  of  the  Auckland  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, was  directed  to  start  the  movement,  because  all  employers 
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believed  in  conciliation  and  arbitTstioD,  provided  it  was  voluntary  bat 
not  compulsory.  Tbey  were  willing  tbat  all  E^reements,  T^hen  once 
deliberately  made,  should  be  enforceable  at  law,  as  all  other  agreements 
are,  but  they  were  not  willing  that  the  State  should  set  up  a  compul- 
sory organization  until  a  voluntary  one  had  first  had  a  fair  trial.  Mr. 
Ewington,  as  secretary,  got  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  andotherunionists  to  join  with  the  Employers' AsBOcia- 
tion  in  the  movement.  Many  amicable  meetings  were  held,  and  rules 
were  agreed  to,  printed,  and  sent  to  the  various  organizations  for  final 
approval.  Meantime  Mr.  W.  P.  tteevea  (now  agent-general  for  New 
Zealand  at  London)  introduced  into  Parliament  a  "  compulsory  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration"  bill,  which  caused  much  excitement,  and  pre- 
vented or  deterred  the  unionists  from  further  cooperating' with  the 
employers,  and  the  organization  of  the  joint  bodies  dissolv^.  When 
Mr.  I^ves  introduced  the  bill,  the  employers  protested  as  follows: 

The  jiresent  bill  am  not  fail  to  hwasa  employeiB  and  restrict  induatrial  enterprise. 
It  Bubjecta  employers  of  labor  to  an  inspection  of  their  busineea  premises^  even  \>y 
rivals,  at  any  tune  between  Bunriae  and  Bnnset;  enables  any  bnayoody  or  mdustrial 
miachief-maKer  having  no  personal  or  local  inteieat  in  any  trade  dispnte  to  set  this 
cumbersome,  expulsive,  and  vexations  law  in  motion;  it  makes  no  provisioQ  for 
privacy  of  arbitration,  but  expceea  employers  to  publicity  of  bade  auo  private  and 
technical  matters;  it  pves  unappealable  discretion  to  the  arbitration  court,  and 
therefore  deprives  a  suuerer  through  mistakee  or  injustice  of  any  redrees;  therefore 
the  bill  should  be  rejected. 

The  Keeves  bill  was  passed  in  the  year  1894,  and  went  into  effect  on 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  18d5.  Since  then,  the  conciliation  boards  and 
arbitration  courts  have  been  in  full  swing.  From  time  to  time,  the  act 
has  been  amended.  The  Industrial  Ausociation,  eome  of  the  unionists, 
and  also  some  of  the  employers  have  endeavored  to  have  the  concilia- 
tion boards  entirely  abolished,  because  disputants  generally  prefer  to 
go  straight  to  the  arbitration  court. 

Mr.  James  MacGregor,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  legis- 
lative council,  was  originally  a  strong  advocate  of  the  bill,  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  August  13  last  he  said:  "Now, 
if  there  is  one  point  as  to  which  there  exists  complete  unanimity  in  this 
community  it  is  that,  as  a  measure  for  promoting  conciliation,  the 
act  has  utterly  failed. " 

The  measure  was  originally  introduced  in  the  interest  of  trade  union- 
ists and  was  entitled  A  bill  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  indus- 
Crial  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration."  After  two  years,  that  title 
was  altered.  One  pernicious  principle  of  the  act,  says  Mr.  Ewington, 
is  the  preference  it  gives  to  trade-unionist  laborers.  The  law  makes 
it  a  finable,  if  persisted  in  a  criminal,  offense  for  an  employer  to 
engage  a  nonunionist  if  a  trade  unionist  applies  for  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  equally  efficient.  As  stated  in  my  former  report  on  this 
subject.'  a  single  man,  if  a  trade  unionist,  must  he  given  the  prefer- 
ence although  the  other  applicant,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
may  be  the  l)etter  workman,  and  may  also  have  a  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him. 

It  is  claimed  that  trade  organizations  have  tried  to  get  the  boards  of 
conciliation  abolished;  that  strikes  have  not  been  prevented;  that 
industrial  disturbances  have  been  numerous;  that  employers'  associ- 
ations have  opposed  it  and  have  asked  the  supreme  court  to  restrain 

■  Bee  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  892,  Nov.  21, 1900. 
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the  arbitratioa  court  from  givine  preference  to  tmionists;  and  that  men 
hay©  been  thrown  out  of  employinent.  On  the  "other  hand,  its  sup- 
portere  point  to  the  fact  that  tne  factories  throughout  the  colony  have 
increased  since  it  became  a  law.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  a 
fact  tiiat  under  the  act  every  baker  shop  kept  and  worked  by  three 
men  is  a  "factor}'"  in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  so  is  every  room 
conducted  by  three  needlewomen.  New  Zealand  is  an  agricultural 
country,  not  a  manufacturing  one;  or,  as  Mr.  Ewington  says,  "It 
would  not  seriously  affect  us  if  our  manufactures  were  wiped  out. 
We  could  import  our  goods  cheaper." 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  premier's  motion  extending  the 
boundaries  of  t£e  colony  so  as  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  Polynesia: 

That  whereas  it  is  desirable  in  the  beet  interests  of  the  colony  end  of  the  inhabtt- 
anta  of  cert^n  itdands  in  the  Pacific,  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  those  ielanda 
ehoold  be  annexed  to  thie  colony,  thia  Houee  therefore  approves  of  the  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  this  colony,  and  consenttt  to  extension  of  the  eaid  bonndufee  bo  as 
to  inclndethe  following  iBlande:  Atiu,  Hangaia.  Manke,  Mitiaro,  Barotoiua.  Euoton- 
gahaye,  Monohiki,  Palmenton,  Penrhyn,  Pukapuka,  Rakahanga,  and  Nieue  (or 
Savage  Island). 

The  premier,  in  moving  the  resolution  in  the  House,  said  that  in 
the  Cook  group  there  was  a  population  of  15,000,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  Europeans.  Tonga  and  Karotonga,  for  instance,  were  only 
four  days'  steam  from  New  Zealand,  80  that,  geographically  speaking, 
they  were  in  touch  with  thia  colony,  which  should  command  the  whole 
trade  of  the  islands.  Again,  as  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  if  annexation  were 
agreed  to,  it  would  add  40,000  people  to  the  colony  and  increase  its 
trade  by  £100,000  annually.  He  outlined  the  terms  under  which  it 
was  proposed  the  isknds  should  be  annexed.  There  would  be  local 
self-government,  and  the  disposal  of  land  would  be  through  the  Crown 
only.  It  was  proposed  that  one  native  member  from  each  group 
should  be  appomted  to  Parliament  and  one  European  to  the  legislative 
council.  The  natives  of  these  islands  were  practically  the  same  race 
as  the  Maoris.     The  islands  would  be  made  self-supporting. 

A  petition  from  the  arikis  of  Rarotonga,  praying  that  the  islands 
be  annexed  to  New  Zealand,  was  read. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

TRADE    WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  United  States  exported  to  Uiis  colony  daring  the  year  1899  the 
following  articles,  which  amounted  in  value  to  93,876,545,  against 
$4,002,055  in  1898,  *3,077,574  in  1897,  and  $2,464,200  in  1896. 

ImpoTtt  from  the  Slaiet  in  dttail. 

Acids  and  alkalies 110,405     Canvas ^,240 

Apparel  and  slope 39, 310     Carriages  and  carta 7, 420 

Arms,  caps,  cartridges,  etc 27, 785            Materials  for 33, 076 

Beer 10,635     Clocks 41,700 

Bicycles 147,100     Coffee,i*w 9,870 

Books 12,760     Cotton  piece  goods 6,3W 

Boots  and  shoes 102, 800     Dru^  cberoicsls,  and  wares 45, 795 

Brashes  and  brush  ware 12,140     Fancygoods 32,400 


COMHEBCIAL  BBLATIONB — ANKTTAL  BEPOBTS. 
Impoiitfrom  the  SaUt  in  detail — Ckintiiiued. 


Fish,  canned,  etc *38,9f 

Food,  maizcnft,  ek: 9, 7t 

Frnits; 

Preaerved 27, 8( 

Dried  and  tresh 43,  H 

Furniture 60, 6J 

GUsawsre i 23,6! 

Bottlea 9,8* 

Grain  aud  pulse 20,61 

Grindery 6,4; 

Hardware 147,31 


Mndcal 31, 

Dental,  Bor^Ical 39, 

Wire(barbedsnd  plain) ...  213, 

Hpes  and  flttingB 55, 

Pig  iron 13, 

Bmis 12, 

Other  dhapea 24, 

Lampe,  lanterns,  and  wicks 23, 

lather 46, 

Machinery: 

Agricultoral 232, 

Mryii^ 11, 

Grasenpnea 17,' 

Mining 68, 

Beningand  knitting 66, 

Printing 28, 

Refrigerating 28, 

Plows  and  harrows 27, 

Other.: 44. 

Materials  and  parte 


746 


Manures $38,076 

Medidnee,  patent 59,630 

Metal,  man  ufacturea 17,790 

Typewritere 


Oil: 


70,965 


Kerosene 25S,4K 

Other 26,790 

Onions 10,110 

Punta  and  colore 9,095 

Paper: 

Bass 6,246 

T>..t^4'l....  I'm    AtK 


Perfumery 9,100 

Photographic  goods 7,350 

Plate  and  plated  ware 13,840 

Railway  plant 8,160 

R««in 11,665 

Saddlery  and  materials 13,926 

"  17,236 


Soa^.. 


73,8 


Stationery 31,785 

Umber 21,670 

Tobaeco 456,656 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 116,956 

Tools  and  implements 146,280 

Turpentine  and  driers 27,130 

Twine 820 

Watches  and  materials 16, 060 

Wai,  paraffin,  et« 6,026 

Wooden  ware 55,710 

Miscelhmeous 200,260 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  list  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the 
total  value  of  imports  from  our  country  for  the  past  year,  as  compared 
with  the  former  year;  but  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  this,  there 
was  B  substantial  increase  in  a  large  number  of  items,  notably  so  in 
boots  and  shoes,  haMware,  fencing  wire,  iron  pipes,  agricultural  and 
other  machinery,  plows  and  harrows,  nails,  tobacco,  manure,  leather, 
canvas,  clocks,  and  watches.  The  moot  noticeable  increase,  however, 
was  in  boots  and  shoes,  which  jumped  from  110,016  in  1896,  and  $46,900 
in  189S',  to  ¥102,800  in  1899.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  sales  of 
American  furniture  could  be  doubled,  if  expert  furniture  salesmen 
were  to  visit  the  trade  and  canvass  it  carefully.  With  the  present 
cheap  freight  rates  from  New  York,  and  the  superior  style  and  finish 
of  our  furniture,  it  ^ught  to  have  no  difficulty  in  assuming  its  proper 
place  in  this  trade.  The  few  colonial  factories  produce  some  handsome 
furniture,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  ours,  because  lumber  is 
very  costly. 

Another  line  that  would,  I  think,  find  a  ready  market  in  AucklitDd 
{a  city  of  about  70,000  population)  and  throughout  the  colony  is  bottles 
of  all  kinds.  The  sales  of  bottles  by  two  Auckland  houses  alone  last 
year  amounted  to  between  $400,000  and  $500,000.  Cheap  grades  of 
jewelry  can  also  be  successfully  introduced.  American  shirts,  which 
are  the  beat  in  the  world,  should  find  a  ready  market  here.  They  have 
bett«r  style  than  any  other  make  I  have  seen.  They  are  made  from 
better  stock  and  wear  better,  and  yet  cost  less  money  than  the  Bogliah, 
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Qerman,  or  Australasian  manufactured  sbirt  I  pay  in  Auckland, 
for  an  inferior  shirt,  considerably  more  than  I  used  to  pay  at  home  for 
the  best 

With  reference  to  Uie  introduction  into  this  colony  of  new  lines  of 
American  goods,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  correepondence  will 
accomplish  very  little  with  the  trade  as  compared  with  a  "personal 
interview."  One  good  commercial  traveler,  versed  in  his  calling,  could 
come  to  the  colonies,  especially  to  this  one,  and  introduce  a  dozen 
different  lines,  thereby  representing,  if  necessary,  twelve  different  firms 
or  houses  at  one  time,  at  small  expense  to  each  firm. 

I  am  overrun  with  letters  from  all  parts  of  America  asking  me  to 
personally  interview  the  trade  and  secure  orders  for  this  line  and  that; 
out  that  IS  an  utter  impossibility,  for  the  reason  that  the  official  duties 
of  the  consulate  are  too  multitudinous  to  allow  me  to  solicit  business, 
although  I  bave  kept  a  couple  of  experienced  canvassers  in  the  field  for 
sevei^years,  and  a  reference  to  the  growing  exports  from  the  States 
dui-ing  that  time  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  their  work;  the  results 
have  been  most  gratifying.  In  regard  to  the  66  railway  coaches  and 
26  locomotives  which  tnis  government  ordered  from  the  United  States 
some  six  months  ago,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  number  of  both 
are  being  shipped,  and  are  expected  to  reach  here  in  March  or  April. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  place  these  Orders  in  Great  Britain,  but 
it  was  ascertained  that  no  British  firm  could  fill  them  within  eighteen 
months.  America  therefore  secured  the  orders,  and  is  filling  them 
within  nine  months. 

Fkank  Dillinohah,  C<»i«vl. 

Auckland,  October  25,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTA  R  Y. 

The  figures  showing  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  during  the  quarter 
ended  the  30th  of  September  last,  which  were  received  too  kte  to  be 
incorporated  in  my  annual  report,  indicate  progress.  In  the  September 
quarter  of  189!),  the  exports  were  £2,022,748  ($9,843,679);  for  this  year 
the  figures  were  .£2,315,369  (*11,267,743).  The  September  quarter  is 
always  a  comparatively  low  one,  because  of  the  small  wool  shipments. 
To  tne  increase,  gold  and  otiier  minerals  contribute  over  £60,000 
(8291,990).  The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  in  the  year  end^  September  30,  1900: 
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The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  baa  pablisbed  a  number  of 
statistics  relating  to  the  trade  of  Australian  colonies  during  the  last 
five  years,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Laet  year,  the  British  Empire  sent  83  per  cent  of  the  importa  of  New  South  Wales 
and  took 70.2  percent  of  the  exports;  84.5 and  SOpercent  oi  theimporteand  exports, 
respectively,  of  Yictoria;  88.5  and  83  per  cent  of  South  Australia;  90  and  98.8  of 
West  Australia,  and  98  and  87.3  per  cent  of  Tasniania.  The  particulars  for  Queens- 
land are  not  yet  available.  The  figures  aa  to  imports  from  and  exports  to  foreiftn 
countries  show  that  it  is  the  United  States  which  is  becoming  the  most  serioOH 
competitor  of  British  trade.  Roughly,  hall  the  non-British  trade  of  the  Australian 
colonies  is  with  the  United  States,  Germany  coming  next  with  about  one-fifth.  The 
imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  the  United  Stetes  in  1895  were  leae  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  whilelast  year  they  rose  U>8i  per  cent.  The  exports  from 
New  South  Wales  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  years  were  3  and  8  per  cent; 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  Victoria,  also^  the  increases  have  been  conmdetable,  and 
American  trade  with  the  other  colonies  is  increasing  steadily  every  year,  with  the 
exception  of  exports  from  South  and  West  Australia. 

Frank  Dii^ixnohau,  Chnevl. 
AucKiJiND,  Novemher  5,  1900. 


QUEENSLAND. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31, 1900,  the  exports  show  a  decrease 
of  15,120,980. 

Meteorological  conditions  account  for  the  heavy  decrease  in  the  pas- 
toral industry.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  drought  has  been 
very  acute.  As  early  as  July,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  send  stock 
from  outside  ranches  to  the  meat  works.  Ranches  on  the  coast  side 
of  dividing  range  were  unable  to  meet  requirements,  and  aa  a  result 
the  works  closed  down  early,  exports  suffered  in  proportion,  and  the 
decrease  in  this  industry  amounted  to  ^^565,400. 

Decimation  of  pastoral  stocks  has  not  resulted  in  utter  loss,  aa  dar- 
ing the  past  two  years  values  have  more  than  doubled.  Aa  some  time 
will  elapse  before  herds  are  replenished,  prices  will  remain  firm. 
Troubles  in  South  Africa  and  Chma  created  a  good  demand  for  pre- 
served and  frozen  meats  at  advanced  prices. 

In  sheep  raising,  the  results  have  wen  unfortunate,  as  the  owners 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  unprecedentedly  high  values. 
The  wool  clip  is  practically  lost ;  but  a  few  fair  seasons  will  pot 
matters  right 

With  the  exceptionally  dry  season,  the  sugar  indtistry  could  not  be 
expected  to  improve.  However,  the  falling  off  in  the  output  is  com- 
paratively small. 

Gold  shows  s  decrease  of  $1,500,000.  Tin  has  slightiy  improved. 
The  mineral  output  should  show  a  good  increase  this  year. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1900.  Trade 
done  with  Queensland  ports  is  not  included,  but  amounts  to  a  la^ 
sum.  Brisbane  merchants  have  an  extensive  business  with  Townsvifie 
and  district. 

In  crediting  the  separate  States  with  imports,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  in  turn  import  muny  of  the  lines  from  other  countries; 
for  instance,  kerosene  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoris cune  frton 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  harbor  is  not  a  good  one. 
This  is  erroneous.    At  the  present  time,  the  work  of  improving  the 
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harbor  ia  being  rapidly  pushed.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  bo  com- 
pleted within  two  years. 

The  over-sea  carrying  trade  is  fairly  well  shared  by  three  intercolo- 
nial steamship  companies,  also  by  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd,  German- 
Australian,  Eastern  and  AustraliaDj  the  China  Company,  British- 
India,  Kasuea  (Japanese),  and  occasional  sailing  vessels  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

Being  the  commercial  center  of  North  Queensland,  with  its  area  of 
239,000  square  miles,  the  port  is  certain  to  have  a  vwy  rapid  growth. 
It  would  increase  business  with  the  United  States  if  an  American  ship- 
ping company  should  make  this  a  port  of  call,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
profitable  to  the  company. 

The  shipping  returns  for  the  year  simply  reflect  the  condition  of  the 
trade — that  is,  so  far  as  the  foreign  and  intercolonial  is  concerned. 
The  absence  of  freight  caused  a  decline  in  the  number  of  ocean-going 
cargo  vessels  calling  here.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  nummr  of 
coastwise  vessels.  During  the  year,  two  new  companies  have  started 
vessels  to  Townsville  ana  others  may  follow.  The  subjoined  figures 
speak  for  themselves: 


Vowla. 

T^^nage. 

Co«Btwl«e 

tm 

S5;gl 

The  gold  returns  from  the  Charters  Towers  gold  field,  situated  82 
miles  from  this  port,  for  the  year  1900  are  452,051  ounces.  The  bat- 
teries treated  206,247  tons  for  214,116  ounces,  and  cyanide  works 
515,206  tons  for  237,935  ounces.  The^caUs  were  £52,614  3s.  4d., 
whilst  the  dividends  paid  amounted  to  £326,814  4s.  Id. 

J.  H.  BOOEBS, 
Consular  Agent. 
TowKSviLLB,  FSruary,  1901. 


Export)  from  Tov/nniUe  for 


Artldee. 

V^.e. 

equlTale 

t 

£480,096 
3S,01B 

66,»76 
13.  SIT 

i 

4^ 

2,162,586 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Import*  into  TowtamUe  for  1900. 


A«,l>. 

Whence  Imported. 

QmnOlT. 

Value. 

481 

lis 

1 
•S:!S 

IT,  COO 
16,080 

ffoSotu. 
Bb.iM 

t;a» 

38, 040 

w 

I 

«,4S8 

IM.077 

.J:fS 

14,502 

i;m 

4.»8 
•J3,641 

«^^ 

£12,  «a 

».-? 

BOOD; 

£3 

9 

«.S 

)B 

S'. 

Gobgli 
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Boots— Continued. 


^&. 


art-makent'  matertalK,  nil 


Fish.  preBcrveil  (nil  kind").., 


Whence  Imported. 


NewSoathWklea... 


..lortom... 

New  South  Wales. .. 
United  SUlM 


Victoria . . 
United  ei 


ilh\^ea^!! 


New  Soutb  Wales... 


Xiootm- 
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Imporlt  into  TowtumlUfiir  1800 — Continued. 


Hardware  and  Iranmoagery  . . 


fanlware  and  IronmODgery  . . 


Whence  Imported. 


I  QnaaUty.      Value. 


United  Statce 

China  ;!!!;;;!!!j; 

UDlUd  KIngdno. 
Mew  BoDth  Walea 

Oeimany 

BclKltUD 

CnliedStata 

United  Zlufdom. 
Hew  Bonlh  Walca 
Gemunr 

Doited  Rtnsdom. 
New  Boath  Walea 

VIcterU 

United  SU1« 

United  Kingdom. 
New  South  Wales 

Vlotorta 

OennaDf 

United  Staua'.!!!! 

United  Kingdom . 
NewBoDthWalea. 

Qemany 

United  State* 

United  Kingdom . 
New  aoDthWaln. 

Vlotorta 

QenoMDj 

Italy..."!".";;.' 
Belgium 

cJSnS  ll!". '.!"!" 
United  Slates 

United  Kingdom. 
New  South  Walea. 

Victoria 

Germany 

United  Blatea 


IU,t54 


w&,wa 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Importi  into  TownmiiUfor  iSOO— Continued. 


AltlClM. 

Wbeuce  Impofted. 

Qnuitity. 

V-ue. 

"™W™d™i 

r.™«.07-.*. 

0  18  2U 

Till 

16011  0  0 

Packaga. 

36S 
IM 
10 

81 

aa 
i» 

■5 

624 
1,MB 

t.SI 

£18, 7M 

^■S 

H,-m 

2,082 

'""^- 

•22,210 

^i 

2,480 

a.w» 

^.Z 

«^ 

6U 

t8,l«3 

_jj 

44, 6M 

Ks:^ 

D.qil.zMBlG00<^IC 
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Impoiit  into  TOamtmlk  for  3900 — Continued. 


ArdclHi. 

m».„  ,.„,»«. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

""Sfx-S"""-- 

n 

6.™ 

Oolbml. 
106.  Ml 

B,'000 

12,812 

1&,TW 
MQ 

JKBOl. 

151 
165 

rr,<M3 

"? 

^^ 

■MS 

10,822 
|l»,2gl 

°"V.™.. 

'^■5 

AS, 

0,005 

^Si. 

«5S 

Ollinen's  Blorwir 

£!,» 

lick  leu— 

iZ 

wa 

iS 

.S 

MhiGooi^le 
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ImpoTlK  hitn  TomarilU  fur  1900 — Continueil. 


Oilmen'B  nlore*— Conllnued. 


wSouthWales... 


UntKroetakDdlUlii&ceonsfoodi    (. 


New  south  W 


.  United  Kingdom... 
New  SouthWa1e>'. . . 
Victoria 


.  United  ElnKdom 
New  SoathWale* 
Vloiorta 


oSS" 


Railway  rails.. 


New  South  Wales... 


Quanlllj-. 

Yahi^. 

r^ 

1,999 

«,294 

«4 

25 

S,8Z£ 

£i.863 

Pound*. 

10 

11,686 

m 

Wleei 

Packaga. 

« 

tl,2«9 

870 

488 

v'.m. 

163.298 

S-anber. 

2,382 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Importtitito  TowmvUk  for  1900 — Continued. 


Article*. 

Wlkence  Imported. 

Quuitllir. 

VUae. 

Ne»^uthW.le. 

OaOom,. 

^^ 

82,8777 

i  •»?; 

ise        8 

■SI'--         16 

m        8 

i    : 

27         19 
1           0 

"IKS. 

8.211} 
20.10 

iS 

2,1111 

(10,283 

67 

IS.2M 

I6|470 

Steel: 

20, 7M 
tll»,999 

UtUUd  Kingdom 

^^ 

vn'.-m 

"""^ 

Tea: 

2.B» 

»1S.8M 

c^.::;::;;:;;;:;::::::;::::::::::: 

'■SS 

10.016 

f«;7u 

Ceylon 

188 

iS! 

wSoncbWftlea... 


.   Onlted  KlDsdom 
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Imporit  into  ToicntvUU  fi/T  /«»— Continued. 


ArUclHL 

Whence  ImporUd. 

QuMtlty. 

V..ue. 

WiDe-ConUnued. 

'Si 

30       a' 

49         18 

e       0 

t,«81 

^Z 

*^^ 

i^ 

M,  no,  Tie 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

I  submit  the  following  statiBtics  relating  to  this  colony: 
Area,  903,690  square  milea  (including  northern  territorr). 
Population,  January  1, 1900,  370,700  (estimated);  Adelaide  (capital), 
147,500  (estimated). 
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M,IM 

82,232 
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H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  1- 
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Rrpmla — Continued. 


Articles 

1897. 

1BS8. 

18W. 

8!:!S 

i.8si,oea 

•22,  7U 
381.441 
4.601,820 

1I.0W.OS7 

[1&||)82;389 
2b9  993 
8.160,518 

Total  ex  porlti 

38.717,181 

88.071,634 

«.Ba,m 

eiporta  under  Ihli  head  are  mainly  the 
iwlng  Btaument),  irblch,  although  (Itnated  w 
'  nlfway  aonnecaoiu  with  Ihle  colony. 


jDtol  the  Broken  Hill  a 
a  the  bordera  ol  New  Bo 


Produce  of  other .  liuflralian  coloniei  fxporUd  fivm  South  Aiutratia. 
Metal: 

Lead $2,222,746 

Matte 169,  «2 

Antimony 43,312 

Silver  lead 2,708,047 


Ore: 


Bnllion: 

Gold 2 

Bilver 2,8 


Specie 
Wool.. 
All  other  . 


Exported  extracoloniat  produce 

The  total  exports  were  distributed  aa  follows: 


CoDhtriea. 

18B6. 

lesB. 

ValQB. 

Per^t. 

Value. 

Percent. 

fll,228,m 

IS,  IIS,  670 

i.88o;oet 

84 
40 

9 

-17.1 

£3.071,333 

40,aia,i2» 

18»7. 

IMS. 

WW. 

ArUolea. 

United 
States 

ToUl. 

sss 

Total. 

g^'/S? 

Total. 

i.'ne 

1134,  rao    ROO.TK 
6«i:289  1       8;6»7 

tlW.410 

stSsoo 

1M88 
18.708 
2Ce^S41 

tK.478 
1I.74S 

IS 

\S28 
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auotkalasia:  south  Australia. 

Import) — Continoed . 


CiittoD,  llQen, 

Drapery!!!"!! 
Drws  and  drui 

Fancy  eooil* . . 
Kbh.pmierved 
Frull.drted... 

Furniture 

aianandglMa 


Buuid  rod 

OftlTuilied 

1^'.!!'.!!!!!!!!'.!!! 

PtpeBind  tuben 

LamH&Dd  lampware... 

LeatDer,  paltint 

HachlDer; 

ManDl&cturei  ol  metal. . 

Haauie 

Medicine,  pa  teat 

Oil,  keroMne 

NnJlaand  acrewg 

PainU 

I'aper.  printing 


goap,  UDvy . 
BpWta 


1B3!k& 


l»l,3fi9 


s,eos 


iO,ii»  I    s>,ezT 


Total  ixdue  and  percentage  of  imporU. 


IWAu«™l«la. 

Froin  United  King- 

Frcnnlmeigncoun. 

rromothe 

BrltliOi 

pomemlons. 

Valae. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value.    IPercent. 

ittw!!!!!!::! 

•18,718,  on 
ibmS'oS 

L 

SID,  Oil,  MO 
ll,9M,752 

1? 

W,77»,»75 
S,83'i,5T» 

il! 

»1,170,«7 
943:269 

n 

Of  the  total  imports,  the  Unit«d  States  contributed  5  per  cent;  of 
imports  not  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  coloniea,  45.6  per  cent,  th^^ 
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proportion  from  Germany  beiag  30,6  per  cert,     {The  exports  from 
this  province  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  (1,202.)    The 

Erincipal  increases  for  the  year  were:  Steel,  $208,350  (supplied  chiefly 
y  the  Lickens  Steel  and  Iron  Works  Company  for  the  Bundaleer 
Waterworks);  government  stores,  $68,360;  patent-leather  machinery, 
$66,022;  wood,  $36,232;  boots  and  shoes,  $13,919;  paper,  printing, 
$11,738;  instruments,  scientific  and  musical,  $10,3^;  leather,  patent, 
$7,296;  furniture,  $6,T84;  fish,  preserved,  $6,034;  medicine,  patent, 
$5,961;  engines  and  parts,  $6,699;  coffee,  raw,  $5,557.  The  follow- 
ing shows  uie  falling  off  in  several  items  from  the  figures  for  1898: 
Iron  wire,  $20,855;  pipes  and  tubes,  $8,560;  pig  iron,  $8,146;  tools, 
$17,221;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  $16,561;  woodenware,  $10,472; 
manure,  $10,034;  bicycles  and  pai-ts,  $6,803;  stationery,  $6,112;  sugar, 
molasses,  and  glucose,  $5,562. 

Of  our  new  possessions,  the  Fbilippiae  Lilands  only  appear  in  tiie 
statistics,  the  imports  from  there  being — 


Article* 

1W7. 

urn. 

» 

IS 

4.  us 

*1:S 

4,1H 

»» 

S1,U> 

SHIPPING. 
Number,  tonnage,  and  creus  of  Briligh  aadforrign  vemfU  with  cargo  and  tn  baUatt  entertd. 


WUheugoe.. 

Id  ballast. 

Ti».l. 

Ve-elii. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tods. 

Cnws. 

V«el.. 

Tods. 

Crewa. 

"ISfe:: 

fJS 

1.338,S7« 

10,S15 

ta 

as 

■'« 

SM 

l,41S,8in 
2*3,566 

41,>71 

Total... 

9M 

l.«fi,«» 

67,008 

K 

»3.i3e 

1,787 

i.oao 

I,7D8,H«  1    U,740 

BiitUb  ... 

J18 

■■S:S 

J0;«18 

H 

as 

1,»41 
217 

S 

1,419,M«  1    47,8m 
301.144  1    10.SSS 

Total,.. 

BIS 

■■•"••» 

M,e»6 

m 

118.008 

2,1W 

i.tec 

1,720,810  1    «,7M 
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TRADE    OF   FISCAL  TEAK   183!l-l  !t(H). 

For  the  financial  terra  which  ended  on  June  30  last,  both  imports 
and  exports  were  considerably  in  excess  of  1898-99.  The  ext«nt  of 
the  movement  can  be  gauged  by  the  following: 
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The  total  volume  of  trade  during  the  last  financial  period  was  the 
largest  for  many  years.  The  proportion  which  staple  expoi-ts  bore  to 
aggregate  shipments  was  48  per  cent,  compared  with  41  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  year,  86  per  cent  in  1897-98,  and  39  per  cent  in  1896-97. 
The  relation  which  staple  exports,  representing  the  payment  made  for 
imports,  bore  to  imports  retained  for  home  consumption  is  shown  in 
the  following: 
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The  colony  had  thus  a  balance  of  ¥9,685,290  with  which  to  discharge 
other  obligations  or  which  could  be  placed  to  credit.  In  1897-98,  the 
excess  of  staple  exports  was  only  ¥336,329. 

lANDED   INTEREST. 

The  official  agricultural  and  live  stock  statistics  for  the  year  ended 
March  31, 1900,  show  that  the  natural  wealth  of  the  province  is  steadily 
increasing.  Of  the  cultivated  area,  which  exceeds  3,000,000  acres, 
1,857,133,  or  considerably  more  than  a  half  of  the  total,  was  under 
grain;  20,229  acres  was  in  oats,  and  8,406  acres  was  devoted  to  potatoes. 
Last  year,  the  acreage  of  gardens  was  8,534  acres,  an  increase  of  530, 
and  of  orchards,  15,477  acres,  an  addition  of  1,081  acres.  The  aero- 
be under  vines  steadily  advances,  but  not  the  production  of  wiae. 
Dist  March  the  former  stood  at  19,438  acres,  an  advance  of  299.  The 
vines  in  bearing,  ^et  to  bear,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  made  can  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined: 
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Last  Tear,  5,398  hundredweight  of  raisins  were  made,  a  falling  off 
of  792  nundreaweight,  while  8,047  hundredweight  of  currants  were 
dried,  an  increase  oi  1,914  bundredweiiriit.  /  ~  i 

^  LnOOgIC 
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LITE  STOCK. 

The  flocks  have  improved  by  between  a  half  and  three-qiurtera  of  a 
million  sheep.  The  total,  including  Iambs,  last  March  was  5,667,288, 
compared  with.  5,012,620  in  1898-99,  5,032,541  in  1897-89,  and 
6,323,993  in  1896-97.  The  number  of  milch  cowa  ia  greater  by  6,818, 
the  total,  83,537,  being  the  largest  for  three  years.  The  quantity  of 
butter  made  has  alao  gone  up  by  1,021,548  pounds,  now  bein^  6,681,231 
pounds.  The  total  of  other  horned  cattle  is  192,267,  an  mcrease  of 
8,633.  Horses  stand  thus;  Working,  121,571;  increase,  5,498-  other, 
47,124;  increase,  1,420.  Of  pigs  fliere  were  82,901,  and  poultry, 
1,122,812. 


The  exportof  wool  shows  an  increase  over  1898-99  of  7,153  bales,  the 
respective  totals  and  value  being:  1899-1900, 142,682  bales,  $9,882,212; 
1898-99, 135,529  bales,  *6,137,508.  Of  the  total  exports,  113,376  bales, 
of  $7,969,380  value,  were  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  and  29,406 
bales,  $1,922,833  value,  the  reexportetions  of  otlier  colonies. 
Chab.  a.  Murpht, 

Conavla^  Agent. 
Adelaide,  OcUAer  1, 1900. 


TASMAiOA. 

The  total  imports  in  1899  were  $8,610,434;  total  exports,  $12,543,281. 
For  the  six  months  of  the  current  year  ended  June  30,  the  imports 
were  $4,876,325;  the  exports,  $6,560,152.  The  principal  items  of 
import  were  textile  fabrics  and  dress  goods,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  machin- 
ery, hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  railway  and  tramway  materia],  iron, 
oilman's  stores,  oils  and  varnish,  books  and  paper,  tools,  etc. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  referred  to  the  impossibility  of  esti- 
mating the  value  or  character  of  the  imports  from  America.'  In  con- 
versation with  leading  retailers,  I  learn,  however,  that  textile  fabrics 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  bought  in  increasing  quantities,  and  are  highly 
regarded,  both  as  to  quality  and  price. 

Generally,  the  trade  of  the  colony  has  advanced  upon  sound  lines. 
The  production  of  minerals  has  increased,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  will  continue.  The  natural-industries  of  the  soil  are  steadily  pur- 
sued, and  with  the  advent  of  Australian  federation  bid  fair  to  assume 
much  greater  relative  importance,  bringing, with  the  growth  of  exports, 
wider  opening  for  imports.  With  interstate  free  trade,  this  colony 
will  probably liecome  the  main  source  of  supply  of  fruit,  jams  and  pre- 
serves, hops,  timber,  potatoes,  and  oats. 

With  the  trifling  exception  of  a  few  rabbit  skins,  there  are  no  exports 
.  declared  to  the  United  States,  nor  does  there  seem  prospect  of  growth 
in  this  direction.     Tin  alone,  of  which  the  product  in  1899  was  about 
$1,390,000,  may  find  its  way  there  indirectly. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  ne^  Australian  Commonwealth  will  meet 
next  year,  and  may  frame  a  tariff  which  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  trade  with  the  United  States. 

A.  O.  WsBSTUt}  ConmL 

Hobabt,  S^iami^i?,  1900.  ,:  ,,    ,,     GoOqIc 
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VICTOBIA. 

The  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  coloay  of 
Victoria  during  the  past  few  years  was  well  maintained  in  189&,  the 
substantial  improTement  of  $2,142,656  in  American  imports  being 
shown  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  progress  of  our 
trade  with  the  colony  is  most  pronouaced,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  official  figures: 
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As  the  return  of  imports  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
shows  an  improvement  of  $1,230,281  over  the  imports  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
the  total  Bgures  of  1900  will  increase  considerably:  over  those  of  1899, 
and  the  trMe  of  the  United  States  with  this  colony  wUi  then  be  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  foreign  countries  combined,  excepting  England. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria  with  the  various  countries  with 
which  the  colony  traded  during  1899  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
compiled  from  official  sources: 
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The  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  by  Victoria  during  the 
year  under  review  are  set  forth  below: 

Prmapai  imporU. 

Apparel  and  elope $90e,242 

AnnB,  ainmunitioD,  and  exploaivee > .    537,757 

BagB  and  Backs  (iDcluding  woolpocke) 1,  IM,  489 

Beer,  cider,  and  perry 597,375 

Bicydefl  and  bicycle  parte. 717,765 

Biecaite,  bread,  and  dough 8,883 

Booka 1,000,066 
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Boots  and  shoes $X87, 058 

Bruflh  ware 76,934 

Butter 6,019 

CaDdles ;  28, 931 

Carpetli^  and  dru^eting 313, 042 

Cement 96, 458 

Cheese , 10,618 

Coal 1,343,820 

Cocoa  and  chdbolat« 242,551 

Cofiee 199,609 

Confectionery 101,  *43 

Corks  (cut) , 72,321 

Cotton  piece  goods  and  manufactures 4,798,033 

Cutlery 163,709 

Drugs  and  chemicals 595, 227 

Dyes 133,308 

Earthenware,  brown  ^'are,  chinaware,  tiles,  etc 352,602 

FUDcy  goods 381,767 

Pish: 

Fresh 70,884 

Preserved  and  salted 418,660 

Shell .- 80,097 

Fruit: 

Fresh 383,640 

Preserved  and  dried 335, 180 

Furniture  and  upholstery 158,492 

GUaBBadglasBware 379,406 

Gloves 466,926 

Crt)ld: 

Bullion 12,7n,117 

Specie 877,673 

Unprepared — 

OatB 41,851 

Wheat..... 98,945 

Other 37,890 

Prepared- 
Flour 40,396 

Other  ( including  malt  and  rice) 322, 429 

Haberdashery 1, 329, 732 

Hats,  cape,  and  bonnets 245, 519 

Hides,  skins,  and  pelta 1,634,652 

Hops 142,890 

Hosiery 772,678 

Jewelry 201,327 

I^mpsand  lampware 72,559 

Leather 586,106 

Leather  ware  {including  saddlery  and  harness) 93, 840 

Linen  piece  goods  and  manutactures 227,601 

Live  stock: 

CatUe 701,934 

Horses  (Australian) 885,308 

Sheep 2,138.972 

Pigs 7,440 

Machinery: 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 628,810 

Cream  separators .' 139, 936 

SewiuB  machines 177, 583 

Other  ( including  engines  and  boilers) 816, 364 

Matches  and  vestas 89, 188 

Meats: 

Fresh  beet  and  mntton 1,610 

Frozen  beef 22,036 

Frozen  mutton 231, 47S 

Bacon  and  ham , 6,720 

Preserved 74,866 

Salted ],H6 

Medicines 878.042 
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Metals: 

Iron  and  at«el,  i»w  or  partly  manufactured 12,156,195 

Iron  manufactures — 

Kpes 468,357 

Wire  and  wire  netting 630, 970 

Railway  rails,  etc •. 735, 205 

Irooaod  steel  cordage 110,717 

Plated  and  mixed  metal  ware : 241, 276 

Other  metal  manuiacturee 1, 396, 588 

Milk,  preserved 49,706 

Mtwical  iiiBtrumentB 448, 170 

Mustard 78,053 

Oil  and  other  floor  cloths 371,912 

Oil  of  allkiude 1,193,061 

Oilmen's  stores 208, 608 

Opium 51,789 

Paints  and  colors 393, 675 

Paper  (including  paper  ba(»)  1,238,057 

Photographic  goodB 65, 931 

Salt  (ordinarj') 66,656 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures 1, 628, 510 

Specie,  exclusive  of  gold 300, 968 

Spirits 1,279,872 

Stationery 216,320 

Sugar  and  molaases 3,327,308 

Tea 1,634,861 

Timber 2,147,576 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  enoff 1,002,525 

Tools  and  utensils 267, 655 

Varnish 86,497 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watchmakers'  materials 270, 557 

Wine  203,765 

Wool 11,441,428 

Woolenaand  woolen  piece  goods 2,067,051 

Principal  exp<yi1g. 

Apparel  and  fllopa $729, 001 

Bark 110,819 

Beer,  cider,  and  perry 109,345 

Bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 448, 810 

Biscuits  and  bread 218, 734 

Bones  and  boneduflt 47,414 

Books 433,230 

Booto  and  shoes 262, 712 

Butter 6,817,139 

CandlM 22,444 

Cheese 76,486 

Coffee 60,028 

Confectionery 66, 032 

Drugs  and  chemicals 287, 892 

Fish,  preserved  and  salted 90, 619 

Fruits: 

Fresh 288,781 

Preserved  and  dried : 218, 038 

Furniture  and  upholstery 214,301 

Glass  and  glassware 126,723 

Gold: 

Bullion 961,824 

Specie 20,386,142 

Unprepared — 

Oats 186,046 

Wheat 6,093,495 

Other : 123,794 

Prepared — 

Flour 1.148,277 

Oabneal 109,364 

Other  (Indnding  niftlt  and  rice) 336,984 
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Htttd,  caps,  and  bonnets 180,599 

Hay,  chaff,  and  straw 1,253,250 

Hides 63,821 

Hope 89,879 

Horns  and  hoofs 9,007 

Jams aod  jellies 127,071 

Jewelry 129, 770 

Leather - 1,529,458 

Leather  wore  (includioKBaddleryand  harness) 82,117 

Live  stock: 

CatUe 258,746 

Horaes 677,932 

Sheep 763,^1 

Piga 13,163 

Machinery: 

ACTicultural  machinery  and  implements 569,195 

Otner  (including enpnee,  boilers,  etc.) 1,072,265 

Meats: 

Freeh  beef  and  muttcn 6, 173 

Frozen  beef 107,072 

Frozen  mutton 1,117,027 

Frozen  rabbits  and  hares 668,047 

Bacon  and  ham 188,766 

Preserved — 

Babbits 127,527 

Other 100,980 

Salted ■. 8,557 

Metals: 

Iron  and  steel,  raw  or  partly  manu&ictnred 323,763 

Iron  manufactures — 

Pipea 82,300 

Wire  and  wire  netting 127,054 

Railway  nuls,  et« 141, 201 

Iron  and  steel  cordage 11,027 

Plated  and  mixed  metal  ware 50,013 

Other  metal  manufacturee 528,088 

Oils  of  all  kinds 426,723 

Oilmen's  stores 163,704 

Onions 99,507 

Paper  (including  paper  bags) ■ 143,561 

Photographic  goods 43, 798 

Potatoes 161,708 

Skins: 

.     Bheep 1,976,835 

■     Eabbit 319,364 

Other 974,244 

Soap 70,797 

Spirits 364,467 

Starch 84,168 

Stationery 180, 566 

Sugar  and  molasses 754,161 

Tallow 687,801 

Tea 783,160 

Timber 114,859 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  snufi 411,944 

Vi^tables: 

Fresh,  onenumerated 23,665 

Preserved  and  salted 31,466 

Wine 279,784 

Wool 27,745,911 

Woolens  and  woolen  piece  goods 262,654 

The  following  tables  show  the  priacipnl  articles  imported  from  and 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899: 
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austbai-abia:  victobia. 


Principal  import*. 


Alkali  (anda,  etc-.) 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

Blacking 

Books  and  periodu-alH.. 

Boots  and  ehoet* 

Broom  com 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  . 


Cofiee,  raw 

Cordage 

Cotton  piece  goods  and  manu- 

facturee 

Druea  and  chemicals 

Cutlery 

Dvee 

Electric-light  fittings 

Engines,  and  parte  thereof 

Fancy  goods 

Fish,  preserved 

Furniture 

Glasavurc 

Government  stores 

Grindery  (ehoemakere'  mate- 

Haberdiwhery 

Hardware 

Implements,  agricultural: 

ReaperH  and  binders 

Otner 

India-rubber  gooda 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific 

Pipea 


8,774 
63,181 
21,402 
46,42K 

6,019 
10,293 
21,3X5 


8,054 
17, 212 
16, 721 
12,463 

5,961 
44,747 
28,964 
138,899 
6,287 

34,113 

11, 197 

186,094 

6,603 


I  ron — Continual . 

Bails 

Wire 

Jewelry 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware  . . 

Leather  ware 

Machinery... 

Machines,  sewii^ 

Machine  tools 

Maizena  and  com  flour  . 
Manufactures  of  metal . . 

Manures 

Meats,  preserved 

Metal  ware,  mixed 

Nwls 

Naphtha 

Oil: 

Kerosene 

Lubricating 

Other 

Paints  and  colors . ; 

Paper,  printing,  etc 

P!at«iware 

Printing  materialB 


Soap,  perfumed 23, 21 

Spirits 16,61 

Stationery 26,91 

Steel 7,7: 

Slates 39,  ff 

Glucose 61,91 

Timber 433,61 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  un- 

manufiictured 8X7, 8< 

Tools  of  tiade..: 117,7: 

Turpentine 65,2! 

Varnish 6,  r 

Watches 16, 3J 

Paraffin 75,  &■ 

Wooden  ware  and  turnery  ...  77, 9^ 


Copper $1,268,886 

Hides  and  skins 62,104 

Wool : 2,195,027 

The  total  imports  of  the  colony  during  1899  amounted  to  187,367,768 
and  the  exports  to  $90,360,101,  being  increases  of  $5,761,688  and 
$23,117,817,  respectively.  Of  this  increase  inthe  imports,  the  United 
States  appropriates  almost  one-half,  and  also  took  from  the  colony 
$2,882,6i7  worth  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  following 
lines  of  goods  from  the  United  States  all  show  expansion:  Arms  and 
ammunition,  books  and  periodicals,  boots  and  shoes,  broom  corn, 
bicycles  and  bicycle  parts,  clocks,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  cutlery,  dyes,  electric-IigHt  fittings,  furniture,  glassware, 
grindery,  hardware,  musical  and  surgical  instruments,  iron  pipes,  iron 
wire,  jewelry,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  machine  tools,  manufactures  of 
metals,  oil,  paper,  paints  and  colors,  plated  ware,  printing  materials, 
resin,  sausage  skios,  soap,  spirits,  stationery,  slates,  glacoae,  lumber, 
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tobacco,  trade  toolr),  turpentine,  watches,  paraffin  wax,  and  wooden 
ware. 

By  the  kindnesa  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Melbourne,  I  am 
furnished  with  the  following  list  of  the  values  of  articles  imported 
into  the  colony  from  the  United  States  during  the  half  year  ended 
June  30, 1900: 


Acidfl ^,7'. 

Alkali l,a 

Apparel 1,7' 

Arms  and  ommunitioa 11,  CK 

Art[  works  o( 21 

Artiatfi'  materiala f 

Axlee  oitd  amiB 10,2! 

Axleboiea ' 

Baea,  fancy f 

Bark IJ 

Belting  leather 2) 

Blacking 5,3; 

Blankete,  cotton S 

Books  and  periodicals 12,6( 

Boota  and  shoes 39,7; 

Bottles 1,7C 

Bosee,  cardboard,  etc Si 

Boxefliglove H 

Brass  ware ^ 1( 

Broom  com 1,K 

Brush  ware 1,11 

Candles 3,2t 

Canvas l,»f 

Cards,  piayinK 3,« 

Car{>eting  and  dru^getuig 7,  Ot 

Carritwee  and  carnage  parts 11,3' 

Bicycles 59,8: 

China  ware If 

Clocks 18,91 

Cocoa,  raw : : 1,  H 

Coffee,  raw 3,  It 

Confectionery 3,91 

Copper  wire 23, 61 

UonWe 7,6( 

Corks.cut 21 

Cotton  piece  goods 32, « 

Cotton  mauuucturee 3,4f 

Cotton  wick S! 

Cutlery l,8f 

Drugs  and  chemicals 3, 6( 

Dyea 2,1( 

Earthenware 1' 

Electrical  goods 1 , 7( 

Engines 6,2! 

Enpne  p«>cking,  sheet , 1,  It 

Eaaences  and  essentitd  oils 5t 

Fancy  goods 6,5< 

Feathers,  omamenlal '. 

Felt  sheathing ) 

Firewood ' 

Fish,  preserved  and  salted 46, 6( 

Flowers,  artificial J 

Fruits,  bottled f 

Fumitnre 33, 6) 

Furs,  dressed 21 

Gelatin 4^ 

Glaasand  gUssware 35,  gf 

Otoves 1 


Glue Jl,153 

Glue,  liquid 487 

Goods  not  enumerated 5, 693 

Government  Storea 51,663 

Grwn 204 

Grease,  antifriction 4, 706 

Grindery 17,363 

Haberdoabery 11,064 

Hair 496 

Hardwareand  ironmongery 47,467 

Hats  and  caps 734 

Hatters'  materials  - 97 

Hides 642 

Hollow  ware 78 

Hosiery,  cotton,  etc 19,  S31 

Implements,  agricultural 153,IfM> 

India-rnbber  goods 3,387 

Infanta  and  invalids'  food 295 

Ink 3,065 

Instruments,  mnaical 24,789 

Instruments,  surgical  and  scien- 
tific   25,681 

Pig. 39,603 

And  steel  plates 6, 219 

A&d  steel  railway  rails 258,396 

Barbed 10,662 

-     Ottier 94,994 

Other.... 3,848 

Jewelry 6,467 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 1, 498 

Labels,  printed 812 

lAmce,  carriage 11,337 

Leadpipe 669 

Leather: 

Kid, caU  kid, mock, etc....  153,000 

Other 32,228 

Lime  juice 715 

Machmery -...  100,136 

Machine  tools , 26, 39D 

Maizena  and  corn  flour 15, 091 

Manufactures  of  metals 82, 630 

Manures 90 

Matches 672 

Mats  and  rugs 29 

Meats,  preserved 2,938 

Medicines,  patent 26, 668 

Metal,  not  otherwise  enumerated      1,240 

Milk,  preserved 1,810 

Nails,  iron  and  steel 1,610 

Naphtha 778 

Netsand  netting 92 

OarB,ash 83 

Oil 829,362 

Oil  and  other  floor  cloths 6, 287 

Oilmen's  stores 7,017 

Ores  and  clays S16 

Ffunta  and  colon 4,UB 
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Punting  and  engmvingH tl,  391 

Paper 232,374 

Paperhtingitige 243 

Perfumery 428 

Personal  effects 73 

Photographic  goods 1, 576 

Pipes,  Bmoking 63 

Pitch  and  tar 481 

Plaster  of  paris 1,»85 

Plated  and  mixed  metal  ware  . .  20, 677 

Plumbago 29 

Printing  materialB 15,942 

ProvisionB,  Balt«d 38 

Quilta 10 

Beam 10,161 

Saddleryand  hamew 1,647 

Saddlers'  ironmongery 661 

Saddletrees,  hamese 5 

Salt 5 

Samples,  travelers' 112 

Sauces 78 

Sausage  skins 32,289 

Screws IIS 

Seeds,  clover 2,954 

Seeds,  other 4,839 


Silks *5 

Soap,  perfumed 11,222 

Bpirita 10,102 

Stationery 16,288 

Steel 8,730 

Stones,  grind 195 

Slates,  roofing 18, 731 

SuKar,  glucose 10,694 

Telegraphic  materials. 24 

Tiles,  retorts,  etc 311 

Timber 319,081 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 130,222 

Unmanufactured 180,722 

agara 84,823 

C^arettes 16,400 

Tools  of  trade 66,189 

Turpentines 29,1S5 

Twine,cotton 186 

Varnish 3,652 

Vegetables,  preserved 78 

Watches 5,479 

Watchmakers'  materials 44 

Wax,  paraffin 39,242 

Wooden  ware 48,960 


Return  showing  the  number,  tonn^e,  and  crews  of  vessels  entered 
at  and  cleared  from  Victorian  ports  <mring  the  /ear  ended  Dscemher 
81, 1900. 


Number. 

T».W 

c»„ 

l,ttS 

1 

3S 
S 

1 

U.8»i 

Si 

•■■s 

i,te4 

%m.m 

W,S« 

1 

IS 

i 

3S 

a 

1,142,  sat 

i 

4.217 

43,  MS 

S,Z86 

1.^0 

2,031 

s.8M,sra 

' 
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RAILWAYS. 


The  following  comparative  table  shows,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the 
average  mileage  open  for  traffic,  gross  receipts,  and  working  expemies 
of  tile  railways  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  which  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government:  ' 


V-,. 

S' 

sjr 

WominB  ex- 
penrei. 

18W-M 

IS 

1 

lii 
III 

1,721,  S60 

8,7SKa» 

TELBGBAPH8  AMD  TELBPHOMEa 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraphs  and  telephones 
in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1899,  both  of  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Govemment: 

TeUgrapht. 


l£il»ol 

poiaL 

UUmof 
wire. 

i« 

»,«06* 

Mileeof  polee 

Miles  of  aerial  cable 

Milee  of  underground  cable  . 
Mileeof  wire 


898.18 

214.838 

28.267 

.  13,«91.83 


Melbouene,  October  6,  1900. 


John  P.  Brat,  Cof\xul-Oenertd. 


TtsAnaiAL  ooHsmoiTS  nr  viotobia. 

Consul-General  Bray  sends  from  Melbourne,  October  19,  1900,  a 
clipping  from  a  local  paper,  as  follows: 
The  uiieiB  tit  1893  brought  to  a  clooe  a  period  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  more 

Cifitable  for  the  colonies  to  borrow  in  England  the  whole  of  Uie  money  reqnirad 
rn  time  to  time  for  public  objects.  Unquestionably,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  true 
policy  to  iuduce  the  inflow  of  capital  to  aid  in  the  national  development,  althongli 
ultimately  borrowing  on  both  public  and  private  account  was  forc«Sl  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.  After  the  criaB,  tiie  average  rate  of  interest  obtainable  f^ll  severely,  while 
enterprise  languished.  For  tJie  inveetment  of  accumulatione,  which  to  a  more  or 
'**?  patent  are  always  going  on,  it  became  really  necessary  that  the  volunie  of 
public  Becurities  issnec!  locally  Bhould  be  enlarged.  The  poeition  of  Victoria  in 
particular  became  more  like  that  of  old  countries,  in  that  it  became  nwre  proBuble 
ana  more  conducive  to  the  best  inleresta  of  the  community  at  laige  to  borrow  at  Mel- 
owimo  than  in  London.    From  1892,  therefore,  the  amount  of  Sie  public  aecuritiM 
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held  in  Victoria  has  grown  verv  coiiflideraibly.  On  June  30,  1892,  govenunent 
etockfl  and  bonde  apon  which  me  intereet  was  paid  in  Helbonrne  amounted  to 
£1,949,000  {19,484,806) .     The  total  wnonnt  m        


us  AVjitiTjWV  y^iVfOt  ±,<fvtj  ■      j^uj  Jij^    uiu   ^iivni    iiiuiuti*^^,  uxutvjwtt  ^"^   u±ijuivtvjr- 

neoB  of  the  government  of  Victoria  to  the  Uiiit«d  Kingdom  haa  not  increased,  the 
amount  beii^at  present  £44,656,000  ($217,313,^8).  Beeidea  the  government,  the 
metropolitan  board  of  works  has  also  borrowed  since  1893  from  the  Victorian 
public  to  the  amount,  incluaive  of  the  loan  to  be  ftccomplished  to-day,  of  £3,853,000 
($18, 760, 626).  Thna  in  a  little  over  eight  veara,  public  Becuritiea  held  in  Melbourne 
have  been  created  by  the  government  and  Doard  of  worke  to  the  estent  of  £7,323,000 
({36,637,380),  yiel<£ng  an  annual  income  to  the  investing  public  of  £287,600 
($1,399,119).  ThiH  is  a  satiBfactor^  position  of  affaire,  auguring  well  for  the  financial 
stability  of  the  colony.  It  is  certam,  also,  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  available  (or 
similar  inveetment  and  that  season  bv  season  considerable  savings  will  have  to  find 
opportunities  for  employment.  In  snort,  the  time  has  arriTed  when  it  should  no 
longer  be  uecenary  to  borrow  for  fresh  requirements  in  London  and  when  it  should 
be  posrible  to  gradually  transfer  a  portion  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  Uniltd  Kingdom 
from  the  Ixjodon  register  to  Melbomne  as  old  loans  mature  and  have  to  be  renewed. 
The  last  local  Victorian  3  per  cent  loan  of  £500,000  ((2,433,260)  was  floated  on 
Angnat  21,  at  an  average  price  of  £96/10/  ($469.61),  which  returns  to  the  investor 
nearly  3i  per  cent  The  New  South  Wales  issue  of  3^  per  cent  treasury  bonds, 
having  a  currency  of  five  years,  also  for  £500,000  ($2,433,260),  was  issued  at  a  little 
over  par,  the  return  to  the  investor  being  practically  3}  per  cent.  The  reeolts  in 
each  case  wera  more  favorable  than  thoae  Stained  for  the  British  issoe  of  £10,000,000 
($48,666,000)  in  3  per  cent  exchequer  bonds,  having  a  currency  of  three  yeaiB, 
theeftectdveretumonwbich  wasat  theraleof  aboutS^percent.  The  better  terms 
secnred  by  both  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  certuuly  encourage  the  policy  of 
borrowing  locally. 


BTATISTZ08  07  WOOI.  SAXES  IN  AITSTBAXiIA. 

The  laat  wool  sale  of  the  year  whs  held  December  20,  by  the  New 
Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  Limited,  which  offered 
a  larve  catalogue  to  a  full  attendance  of  buyers.  Competition  Vfaa 
vei^  Drisk. 

The  offerings  during  the  last  few  days,  though  large  and  represent- 
ative, have  not  been,  as  i-egards  quality,  up  to  the  condition  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  ago.  Iflere  have  been  a  few  good  clips,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  large  amount  of  very  ordinary  wool,  both  merino  and 
crossbred. 

Diuing  the  last  week,  a  great  deal  of  inferior  wool  was  sold  at  ^ery 
fair  prices.  In  many  cases,  however,  owners'  limits  were  somewhat 
high  and  the  wools  were  carried  over  to  the  sales  of  February  and 
March  of  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hales  offered  and  sold  by 
each  firm  (sacks  being  calculated  at  ten  to  the  bale): 

Vkloriati  wool  taietfrom  July  1  to  end  of  year. 


SelllQS  broken. 

OOered. 

So.d. 

" 

Bala. 

IS 
Its 

'!:S 

Baia. 

88,736 

I4S,(«T 

m,o<i 
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Victorian  wool  grdet/rom  July  1  to  end  of  year — Continued. 


BelllQE  broken. 

Offered. 

8<dd. 

Bala. 

4,862 

64,068 
146,067 

3ia,01fi 

190,  STB 
270, 5W 

84.  "B 

79.888 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  quaotities  sold  by  each  firm  of 
brokers  this  seasoD  compare  with  those  sold  by  them  last  season: 

Vidoriaa  wool  aaies,  two  years,  Jidy  1  Ut  December. 


GtoldibaioDgh.Hort  A  Co..  Limited 

New  Zeoluid  UMH  uid  UercancUe  Agencf  Co, 

DalgetT&Co.,  Llmlled.MelboocDe 

ADBtiaUukEnatcauid  HoitgageCo.,  Umited. 
Aiutnliui  Uortnxe  and  Agency  Co.,  Limited, 

Youiuhagliaild  A  &„  Limited 

ROoldaborouKb,  RowACo.,  Limited 

Coopei»aye  Wool  »iid  Produce  Co 

TotaJ  Uelbonme  broken 

Denny,  Lascelles,  Aoitln  Si  Co 

Dainty  A  Co.,  limited,  Oeelons 

Stmclian,  Murray  ibSbaanon,  Limited 

GeoT^  HOfTue  ACo ..--■ 

Total  GeelOQg 

Add  total  Helboome 

Gi»nd  total 


60.967 

4»,79S 
80.718 
SI, 411 
17.»83 


8.461 
1BS,4C6 

St,  630 


The  following  table  shows  the  qoaatitT  of  wool  offered  and  sold  from 
July  1  to  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with  previous  years: 

Yictorian  wool  taUxfrom  July  1  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  quantity  to  be  offered  in  January  and  February,  in  the  Mel- 
bourne and  Geeloog  markets,  is  about  85,000  bales,  against  60,000 
bales  during  the  corresponding  period  twelve  montiis  ago. 
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ahstraiasia;  victobia. 
The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  Adelaide  Bales: 

Adelaide  imol  tala/rom  Jtdy  1  to  Berember  SO,  1900. 


Selling  broken. 

Offered. 

Bold. 

Baia. 

I:!!! 

Sola. 
14,  S» 

li 

2,»U 

SiiSI 

«.«7 
70,0» 

3S,Mg 

The  Sydney  wool  sales,  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  this  week,  amount 
to  197,582  bales  offei-ed  and  178,888  bales  sold,  compared  with  311,941 
bales  offered  and  314,343  bales  sold  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  l7fi,000  bales  remain  to  be 
offered  in  January  and  February,  a^rainst  130,000  bales  offered  from 
January  to  the  middle  of  March  last  season. 

The  xoUowing  table  shows  the  Australasian  wool  sales  to  date: 

AiatraUxtian  viool  taUtfrom  Jvly  1  to  December  tO,  ISOO. 


CXUmj. 

im 

1809. 

OBered. 

sold. 

Oftered. 

Bold. 

Bala. 

in,  578 

178.088 

Bola. 

IS 

BaltM. 

480,  S2S 

418, 788 

702.460 

The  falling  off  in  the  quantity  sold  is  now  260,713  bales;  but  against 
this  there  are  about  85,000  bales  in  Victoria,  45,000  bales  in  Sydney, 
and,  say,  10,000  bales  in  Adelaide  and  Brisbane,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  100,000  bales  in  the  whole  of  Australia  to  be  offered  in  excess  of 
the  number  offered  during  the  tint  three  months  of  1900.  This  should 
reduce  the  decrease  in  the  sales  to  about  150,000  bales. 

John  P.  Brat, 

Consul-  GeiKfral. 
MelbodbnB,  January  6, 1901. 


H.  Doc  380,  Pt.  1- 
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POLYNESIA. 

SAMOA. 

Consal-General  Osborn  sends  from  Apia,  November  1, 1900,  a  state- 
ment of  imports  and  exports  at  that  port,  from  which  the  following 
lias  been  compiled: 


1            ImporM. 

ExparK 

Co 

1809. 

1838. 

IKIM. 

UM. 

gJ^JlUio 

..]     ra.i9B 

ta.m 

is 

a*.  858 

tiw.ms 

3S,09« 

.,]       MO.S» 

EatRsfay'""  ""■"" 

«8,WB 

3,517 

a.m 
'iff} 

ia7,i«8 
18,  a» 

8»,W« 

57,  a» 

"1         "'^ 

11.98S 

S«w  Brtlahi-Mloic. 

i,4t; 

Total 

-j     m,w 

370,  IM 

*a..7n 

»,™ 

Mr.  Osbom  adds: 

No  new  enterprisea  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  past  year,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
aacertaui,  no  new  country  is  beingopen^  up.  The  continned  droi^ht  has  materially 
aflected  the  copra  crop,  and  bae  asain  caat  doubt  upon  the  question  of  the  auccenful 
cultivation  of  cacao  in  thcee  ielaniu.  Many  thousands  of  young  plante  bare  died  for 
lack  of  moisture. 

Nearly  alt  the  prodnctioQS  of  these  ielande  are  perishable,  and  can  not  be  safely 
tmnaported  to  the  great  markets  of  ttio  world.  If  they  were  within  1,000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  they  would  beasourceof  immense  wealth.  In  no  other  place  will 
an  acre  of  land  produce  so  much  to  sustain  human  life  as  here.  The  soil  may  be 
covered  with  everything  known  to  the  Tropics,  and  without  cultivation  or  attention 
it  seems  never  to  Itecome  exhausted;  vet  it  is  mere  rotted  lava,  commingled  with 
scoriae  bowldeis  thrown  centuries  ago  from  craters  loc^  since  extinct  Tatuila  and 
Manua  are  beautiful,  clothed  from  water  line  to  summit  with  perennial  green,  the 
growth  at  the  summit  of  the  hills  as  rank  as  at  the  Inse;  but  the  grades  are  loo  sle^n 
to  be  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  They  contain,  however,  one  of  the  beet  lana- 
locked  harbors  in  the  South  Pacific. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

Taken  for  the  last  five  years,  from  1895  to  1899,  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Tahiti  and  dependencies  give  a  yearlv  average  of  about 
$1,220,000,  of  which  9620,000  is  for  exports  and  |600,000  for  imports. 
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Th&  imports  and  exports  for  the  five  years  griv«  the  foUowing  results: 


YB.T. 

Import*. 

Kiporls. 

ToUI. 

684;7»i:4S 

TM.lIT.gO 

SK.oes.ta 

7t»,6M.M 

11.041,788.32 
1,238,768.97 
l,3Sa,I«1.44 

1,2»4.373.16 

By  these  fignres,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  total  transactions  of  1899 
iocreased  over  those  of  1898  and  over  the  average  of  preceding  years. 
This  is  mostly  due  to  the  crops  of  vanilla  and  copra  in  1S99.  Thus 
the  total  attained  the  sum  of  $1,284,373.15  in  1899.  This  increase  is 
due  to  the  exports,  the  total  value  of  which  was  «592,066.89  in  1898, 

r'nst  $705,686.64  in  1899,  making  a  difference  of  *113,619.65.  On 
other  hand,  the  imports  in  1899  show  a  decrease  of  |20,742.97,  dne 
to  the  fact  that  in  1898  there  were  12  vessels  from  San  Francisco 
and  8  from  Bordeaux,  as  against  11  and  1,  respectively,  in  1899.  It 
most  also  be  remembered  that  certain  articles,  such  as  flour,  for  exam- 
ple, have  decreased  in  price,  thereby  necessitating  greater  quantities 
to  give  the  same  value.  Moreover,  there  was  a  lessening  in  the  import 
of  foreign  specie,  and  also  of  sundries  needed  for  the  different  public 
services  in  1899,  thereby  greatly  lowering  the  total  value  of  imports. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  these  circumstances  do  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  coauoercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  imports  of  1899  may  be  divided  by  natiomdltiea  in  the 
following  proportions: 


■»»"»■ 

U9S. 

t2«4,N«.4> 

87,  ni.  eb 

74, 124!  65 
8,400,00 

Di(IerenG6ln 

'Si 

S3l  826107 
6.800. 00 

-78,197.4(1 
+      1IK.U> 

+ie,eo».86 

+20,798.68 

It  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  preceding  figures  that  while  the 
imports  from  other  countries  have  increased  sTightly  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  England,  with  which  the  transactions  have  remained  about  the 
same),  those  from  France  have  suffered  a  decrease  of  about  $76,000. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  this  colony  are,  as  usual,  the 
following: 

FrmiiFramice. — Preserves,  sugar,  tobacco,  sardines,  olive  oil,  spirits, 
shoes,  clothes  and  dry  goods,  bricks,  cement,  coal,  and  hardware. 

From  other  countries. — Provisions,  cereals,  flour,  rice,  biscuit,  sugar, 
claret,  soap,  rope,  hardware,  wagon  material,  shoes,  timber,  kerosene, 
matches,  clothing,  and  dry  gooSa. 

American  dry  goods,  especially  cottons,  find  an  easy  sale  on  account 
of  their  style  and  mttern,  which  please  the  native  clients,  and  also 
their  low  prices.  These  dry  goods,  especially  pi-inti^,  continue  to 
offer  a  formidable  opposition  to  similar  French  and  English  articles. 
Almost  all  products  of  American  industry  sell  well  here,  thanks  to 
their  cheapness.  The  United  States  holds  the  first  place  among  the 
countries  irom  which  this  colony  imports,  the  reason  being  the  prox-l  q 
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imity  and  the  nsture  of  the  provisions,  some  of  which  (flour,  biscuits, 
etc.)  are  of  the  first  neceBsitj. 

The  following  table  enumerates  as  completely  as  possible  the  value 
of  the  principu  articles  of  consumption  imported  by  tJiis  colony  in 
1899,  also  those  in  189S,  showing  differences: 


AitieioL 

~ 

,».. 

™^"'" 

8,844.00 
50, 410.  at 

a.m.To 

8,848.10 

^f^s 

4,184.80 
5».»71.84 

|B.«a.M 

'iSi 

8,072.80 

14,111.66 

izloolin 

14,713. M 

-  i7;4ob:bi 

7.007.98 

404,447.43 

-    3,783.80 

-    9,8D2.!& 

t  l-lSiS 

The  above-mentioned  articles  have  been  in  1899,  as  in  prior  years,  the 
principal  imports  of  this  colony.  Of  the  total  imports,  representing 
1578,686.61,  these  articles  constitute  $375,712.20,  of  which  American 
industry  furnishes  more  than  half. 

The  recapitulation  of  all  the  imports  of  this  colony  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table,  viz: 


Uveetock $5,689.20 

Prodnctaof  livestock 65,524.80 

Raheries 13,975.81 

Pearlehell 20,852.00 

Flour  and  food  atuSs 77, 926. 32 

Fruit  and  gntina 17, 035. 47 

Oilmwi'sBtoreB 30,850.46 

Oils  and  vegetable  products .  4, 473. 07 

Timber 8,802.12 

Variooa  dried  products 6, 582. 47 

"Wines,  liquors,  etc 21,705.75 

Marble,  atone,  etc 19,736.59 

Metals 10,445.86 

Chemials 1,186.67 

Dyes  (prepared) 136.74 

Paints 3,706.83 

Various  prepamtions 19, 628. 23 

Pottery 1,888.90 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  f  ixxm  this  uolony  for  the  inst 
two  years,  viz: 


QlasBware, crystal  11,906.32 

Thread,  twine,  rope,  etc 9,598.34 

Drygoodfi 109,887.2.'> 

Embroidery  and  clothing  ...  14, 713. 56 

Stationery 5,080.85 

Hides  and  leather 10,624.29 

Hardware 40,572.77 

Machines    and     mechanical 

goods 6,463.70 

Arms  and  ammunition 778.20 

Furniture 6,011.76 

Wooden  ware 18,888.70 

Musical  instruments 1, 804. 83 

Brooms,  baskets,  etc 1, 543. 52 

Sundry  articles 32,467.25 


Total 678,6 


t.61 


ConnWtfc 

U^ 

um 

um. 

liii 

74,804.70 

47,8)11.78 

(290.380.67 
124,7SZ.3IS 

ISi 

83,800.29 

«S2 

+  06,007.87 
~  B8.8fl&.«2 
+  16,4itt.81 

4- a, OSLO 

■■■■J9,'8a6;n 
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It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  countries  to  which  tiiin 
colony  exported  the  most  in  1899  stand  in  about  the  same  order  as  in 
1898.  The  United  States  stands,  aa  usual,  in  the  first  place.  The 
countries  having  suffered  a  decrease  in  the  exports  are: 

New  Zealand 188,866.61 

Aaoree  {to  order) 74,364.70 

The  following  articles  constitute  the  principal  exports  of  the  colony: 


,„,„. 

jm 

QuRDtUy.  ;     Value. 

MoHier-ol-port  alien 

59,010 

123, 07S 

2,672,700 

•IH,I>IM.4a 

' 

The  schedule  below  indicates  the  country  of  destination  and  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  products  exported  in  189d: 


Conn  try. 

Mothet-o 

p«rl»h«ll 

VuiitU  beaiu. 

Copra. 

lUiinlltir 

Value. 

aoanaty. 

2.23t 
11,678 

value. 

quantity. 

Value. 

&■•■■"■■-■■■ 

United  ^atw"!!""" 

JSS-:^:::::::::; 

.«■:: 

llS,S2e 
138,210 

t47,eiB.80 
66,284,00 

g;SS:SS 

661,878 
608: 7M 

iwieu 

16,945.7» 
6:702;;0 

::|:::: 

88!  898 

i1;XS 

W 

2i|i9i:«a 

18.00 

744,451 
512:866 

33,500.29 
as:  065. « 

89 

178.00 

988, 1«S 

!»,«».  40 

6(».00g 

170,191.40 

fl,M6,a80 



Cmmtry. 

Collon. 

Cocoanuta. 

(Jumtlty 

Value. 

Kumber. 

Value. 

Sumber. 

Value. 

4i 

tS93.2S 
8,301.92 
4».2D 
181.92 

...do..,. 
...do.... 

413, 92» 

14,882.44 

2,672,700 

-kMH 

128,078 

>,  882.82 

443,929 

' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  production  of  shell  and  copra  in  the 
Tuamotus  Islands  would  attain  much  higher  figures,  if  the  labor  there 
employed  were  not  manifeetly  inferior  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  Gamblers  for 
shell  and  the  Marquesas  for  copra. 

As  to  vanilla,  the  output  will  be  far  superior  in  1900,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  plantations  established  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago, 
which  will  no  doubt  furnish  good  crops.  The  followit^  table  shows 
the  production  of  vanilla  in  the  colony  for  the  last  five  years: 


Year. 

Qnanttty. 

Valne. 

■s-oo.. 

•36. 046. is 

■ 
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The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  exptorted  in  1899  is  doe  to  the 
shipment  of  stocks  held  by  certain  firms  since  1898,  which  tiiey  had 
not  Bhipped  sooner  owing  to  low  prices. 

Should  there  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  (iiis  article,  it  is  probable  that 
its  culture  would  be  taken  up  a^In. 

In  regard  to  oranges,  of  which  the  greater  part  exported  ia  1899 
was  from  the  Leewara  Islands,  the  increase  ia  due  to  a  superior  (»vp 
to  that  of  1898. 

The  increase  in  the  export  of  cocoanuts  has  been  very  slight  How- 
ever, it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  larger  quantities  could  be 
shipped  if  the  vessels  which  receive  them  were  not  usually  laden  with 
other  products,  thereby  having  but  little  space  for  cocoanuts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  minor  articles  of  export  of  this 
colony  for  the  year  1899; 


Arttclea. 

(jusntlcy 

Viilue. 

Aiticlea. 

CtUinOtr 

V>lu«. 

Oedcotted'cocouiut' 

..do.... 

1M,S76 

ma.  05 
SSS.OO 
36S.TS 
SM,40 
72S.69 
6H.I30 

''SB 

lUmeJuloe. K&II«a.. 

1  Giiavn  Jelly klloa.. 

ff-SK 

<1S 

The  general  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  during  1899,  as  against  1898,  were: 

FuTigua. — The  culture  of  cotton  having  been  abandoned  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, due  to  the  fall  in  price,  the  natives  go  in  the  mountains  and 
pick  fungus,  which  grows  on  the  trunks  or  branches  of  old  trees. 

Desia^^t^  cocoanut. — This  industry  hau  greatly  decreased  because  of 
the  protective  duty  which  the  United  States  has  imposed  on  the  article. 
This  duty  ia  in  a  way  prohibitive. 

Bicke  de  mer.  — ^This  product  comes  mostly  from  the  Leeward  Islands. 
The  cocoanut  crop  having  been  very  poor,  the  natives  have  taken  up 
this  industry,  owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  ^ce  of  this  article. 

Hides. — A  few  less  than  in  1898  were  shipped. 

Beemcaa:. — There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  this  prodnct  which 
explains  why  the  value  increased,  although  the  quantity  exported  was 
about  the  same. 

Cotton,  seed, — ^The  cotton  culture  having  nearly  ceased,  this  product 
has  suffered  accordingly. 

PiWa^^.— These  having  proved  remunerative  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  new  plantations  have  been  started.  The  largest 
trade  is  done  with  New  Zealand. 

Lim6  juice. — ^This  industry  does  not  pay  and  has  been  abandosed. 

Island  iBoods.—ThR  greater  part  of  these  come  in  transit  from  Flint; 
therefore  the  decrease  nas  no  importance  to. this  colony. 

Following  ia  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  wines  and  spirits  inqx>rted 
by  this  colony  during  the  years  1898  and  1899: 
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Articles. 

U«. 

UM. 

Red  wine.; 

m 

'■i 

2.600 
60 

White  wines: 

'■*: 

The  local  pioduction  of  rum  for  1898  waa  20,285  pallona;  for  1899, 
16,569  gallons,  of  which  there  was  consumed  in  this  colony  during 
1898,  12,360  ^lona;  during  1899,  15,290  galiona.  The  imports  ol 
wino8  and  spirits  decreased  in  1899,  whereas  the  local  production 
increased. - 


NATIOATION. 


There  were  49  vessels  arrived  and  48  sailed  from  this  port  in  1899, 
the  total  tonnage  of  which  was  22,105  and  23,019,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  tJie  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  which 
arrived  and  departed  during  1899; 


Flag. 

Arri«U 

Nnmt>er. 

Toi.n.«e, 

Nnmber, 

Tonnage. 

is 

1 

% 

10 

15.091! 

40 

-OAV. 

18 

The  approximate  total  of  merchandise  imported  and  exjwrted  by 
these  vessels  ^gregated  30,171  tons,  divided  among  the  following 
nationalities: 


Country. 

Imports. 

Eiportt 

Tm 

Ttnix. 

2,7g& 

•,s 

14,808 

' 

Goo<^lc 
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On  comparing  the  trade  for  1898  and  1899,  it  may  be  seen  that  in 
1899  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,074  tons  in  the  imports  and  an  increase 
of  2,456  tons  in  the  ezportu. 

The  number  of  passengers  to  tiiis  colony  in  1899  was  481,  and  from 
the  colony,  602. 

Hie  table  following  shows  the  trade  of  this  colony  with  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1899,  viz: 

Importt  and  exporti  in  1899. 


tmporu. 

E«port«. 

UveMMk 

ill 
■|i| 

.51 

um.« 

M 

n,3i«.  IB 

«U,5M.80 

ij-'jj 

2«,«Bft.ffl 

U,781.a 

Tahiti,  October  6, 1900. 


J.  IiAUB  DOTT,  Contul. 
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COSTA  BTCA. 

The  following  Agures  pertaining  to  imports  snd  exports  of  Costa 
Rica  in  1900  are  taken  from  an  advance  sheet,  and  may  be  slightly 
modified  when  full  returns  from  custom-houses  are  received,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  movement  of 
trade  in  Oosta  Rica  during  tte  year  recently  closed. 

Imports  by  countries,  value  in  American  gold; 

United  States $2,660,000 

England 1,191,100 

Gennany 640, 000 

Franco 300,000 

Spwn 212,000 

Italy 00,000 

South  America 101, 560 

Ceatnl  America 173,903 

By  parcelB  poet  from  variou§  countries  (estimated) 100, 000 

As  baggage  (estimated) 18, 000 

At  frontiers 3,000 

Total 5,389,663 

I'cTceiiliigeii  ii/  ciiiiiitrifK 

United  States 47.60 

England 22.10 

Germany 11.87 

France 6. 57 

Spain 3.93 

Italy 1.67 

Central  America 3. 23 

South  America 1.88 

Fftrcels  post,  baggage,  and  at  frontiers 2. 25 

Total 100,00 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  1899,  it  appears  that  the  percentas^  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  54  to  47.50  per  cent;  from 
Germany,  between  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  imports  from  England  have 
increased  over  2  per  cent;  from  Spain,  over  1  percent.  Italy  and 
France  show  a  falhng  off  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  shows  an  increase  over 
1899  of  more  than  $500,000,  though  the  percentage  decreased.  Im- 
ports from  England  increased  over  8400.000;  from  Germany,  about 
*90,000;  from  France,  about  $75,000;  from  Spain,  about  $100,000; 
South  America,  about  $75,000;  Central  America,  about  $170,000,  and 
Italy,  about  $17,000. 

'  The  following  repoita  were  received  too  late  lor  insertion  in  their  proper  plare  in 
this  voliune. 
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A  very  plausible  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  percenta^  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
talk  of  a  new  tariff  of  import  duties,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
tariff  would  increase  duties  on  certain  fancy  articles,  the  greater  part 
of  which  come  from  Europe.  No  such  tariff  has  yet  been  adopted, 
but  the  anticipated  change  doubtless  operated  to  increase  importations 
from  Europe  in  the  lines  of  goods  above  mentioned. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  canned  goods,  mesa 
pork,  lard  and  tallow,  general  hardware,  especially  edge  tooLe,  flour, 
machinery,  dynamite,  caps,  and  fuse  for  mining  purposes,  cotton  drill- 
ing and  prints,  duck,  denims,  etc.  Broadcloths,  silks,  and  satins 
come  mostly  from  Europe.  The  value  of  coffee  machineir  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1900  was,  in  round  numbers,  »64:,fKX);  of 
fiour,  over  9200,000.     United  States  boota  and  shoes  are  sold  in  small 

iuantities,  but  are  popular  with  the  people,  and,  in  my  opini<m,  a 
Tnited  States  uhoe  store  in  San  Jos£,  selling  shoes  at  from  $2.50  to  $1 
gold,  with  a  good  stock,  would  be  a  paying  investment. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  packing  of 
goods.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  all  customs  duties 
in  C<:^  Rica  are  levied  by  weight,  and  that  boxes  or  casks  in  which 
goods  are  packed  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

Exporta  {value  in  American  gold). 

Coffee $3,800,187.61 

Bananas 1.364,386.73 

Cedar  and  niahc«any 347,902.80 

Dye  and  cabinet  woods 84, 880. 13 

HidM,  skina,  and  rubber 198,168.70 

Gold  and  silver  bare 240,396. 00 

Total 5,978,920.97 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports,  S£>84,867.97.  Complete  retoms 
will  probably  show  the  excess  to  be  fully  1600,000.  Compared  with 
1899,  imports  show  an  increase  of  over  $1,600,000;  exports,  over 
$1,000,000.  Export  of  bananas  increased  from  2,963,771  bunches  in 
1899  to  3,420,166  in  1900.  The  value,  estimated  at  the  same  price  as  in 
1899,  increased  over  $160,000.  Dye  and  cabinet  woods  show  an  in- 
creased valuation  over  1899  of  about  $90,000, 

The  coffee  exported  to  the  United  States  will  not  exceed  35  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  and  probably  is  little,  if  any,  over  20  per  cent.  All  the 
better  grades  go  to  Europe,  principally  to  England,  as  higher  prices 
are  obtained  there.  All  the  bananas  exported  go  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  more  than  half  of  the  hides  and  rubber.  Of  the  woods, 
more  than  one-half  goes  to  Europe.  The  Government  here  finds  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  complete  returns  of  the  output  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  country,  but  the  total  product  is  undoubt^ly  considerably  greater 
than  the  amount  given  in  ttie  above  table.  Several  gold  mines  worked 
by  American  and  English  capital  are  in  fall  operation,  and  plans  for 
more  extended  operations  are  contemplated.  The  silver  Ympb  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  exports  are  not  a  product  of  Coeta  Kica. 

lUFROVEHENTS. 

Within  the  year,  the  San  Joe4  Electric  Light  and  Traction  Com- 
pany has  extended  its  street  lailwav  line  a  distance  of  1  mile,  skirt- 
mg  the  *'Sabana,"  a  level  plain  at  the  western  limit  of  the  city.    An 
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extension  of  about  2  miles  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  is  contem- 
plated, and  part  of  the  gradin?  has  already  been  done. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  oas  buiit  Bome  11  miles  of  S^-foot  ^uge 
i-ailrcwd  and  about  the  same  distaaoe  of  S-foot  gauge.  Th«  Ouaors- 
Weinber^er  Company  also  ban  constructed  about  the  same  number  of 
mites.  These  lines  are  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  bananas  from 
the  various  farms  to  Limon  or  to  points  on  the  Costa  mca  Bailway. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  being  constructed  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  American  contractors  to  connect  San  Jos^  with  the  Pacific, 
has  progressed  materially  during  the  past  year.  The  grading  and  the 
masonry  work  are  now  practically  completed  and  36  miles  of  track 
have  been  laid,  leaving  about  32  miles  unfinished.  The  most  impor- 
tant bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  is  now  under  construction.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  the  longest  bridge  in  Central  America.  Its  total 
length  will  be  686  feet,  with  a  455'foot  central  span.  . 

About  1,000  men  are  employed  on  the  railTX)ad,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  completed  to  the  Pacific  in  about  eighteen  months. 
The  line  traverses  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  Costa  Uica  and  will 
furnish,  in  connection  with  the  Coata  Rica  Railway  from  San  Jos^  to 
Limon,  a  through  line  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

AU  material  lor  tbiB  road,  as  well  as  for  the  electric  line  and  banana 
roads  above  mentioDed,  comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  Limon  Improvement  Company  has  completed  the  work  at 
Limon,  begun  in  1896.  This  consists  of  a  sewerage  system  and  a  sea 
wall.  The  former,  when  completed,  will,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  The  sea  wall  is  built  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bea«h  at  high  tide, 
in  order  to  wash  away  accumulations  of  garbage  and  otlier  refuse  mat- 
ter, which,  decaying  in  the  tropical  sun,  were  formerly  a  serious  men- 
ace to  health. 

This  has  also  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  a  coouderable  area  of  land. 
The  wall  is  about  1  mile  in  length  and  about  17  feet  in  height  above 
the  sea  level.  The  total  cost  of  these  improvements  is  1968,482.  Nearly 
all  material  was  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

The  Costa  Rica  Railway,  an  English  company,  is  building  at  Limon 
a  new  pier  of  steel  and  iron,  the  material  for  which  was  brought  from 
Europe.  The  land  approacn  has  a  length  of  904  feet  and  a  width  of 
36  feet*  The  sea  front  is  700  feet  long  and  will  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating five  steamers,  such  as  regularly  visit  this  port. 

It  is  uie  intention  te  extend  this  wharf  400  feet,  plans  for  which 
have  already  been  submitted.  This  will  give  accommodation  for  two 
more  vessels.    The  coat  of  the  wharf  to  <mto  has  been  £80,000. 

nNANClAL. 

On  July  15, 1900,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  established  the 
gold  standard.  Rj  terms  of  tJie  decree,  all  outstanding  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica  are  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold,  and  since 
the  above  date,  gold  has  been  in  general  circulation,  with  paper  at  a 
par  with  gold.  Silver  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  only  10  "  colo- 
nes."  The  gold  "colon"  of  Costa  Rica  is  valued  by  the  United  States 
Mint  at  $0,465.  The  par  of  exchange  with  American  gold  is  3.16:  tl 
American  gold  being  equivalent  to  2.15  "colones."  Official  quotations 
of  exchange  here  are  always  in  terms  of  si^^t  drafts,  on  London, 
Paris,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  and   the   United  States. 
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Althongh  paper  money  is  now  at  a  par  with  gold,  foreign  exchange  is 
still  quoted  k  few  points  above  par,  exchange  on  New  York  is  at  prea- 
ent  being  quoted  at  2.20,  or  5  points  above  par — 2.15.  It  has  remained 
quite  stutojilj  at  2.20  for  some  months  past. 

John  C.  Caldwell,  C(m»ul. 
San  Joflft,  Fehnmry  M,  1901. 


MOBOCCO. 

ISOLATION. 

Neither  the  people  nor  the  Government  officials  of  Morocco  are 
anxious  to  encourage  foreign  trade  or  manufacturing  industries  or  en- 
terprise of  any  kind.  Though  the  Empire  is  said  to  be  rich  in  mineral 
deposits,  mining  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  foreign  companies  to  obtain  concessions  to  develop  these 
mines,  or  to  construct  railways,  or  for  other  improvements,  have  met 
with  little  enoour^ement. 

OPEN   FOBTB. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  isolate  this  country  from  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  foreign  trade  is  making  a  steady  advance  both  in 
export  from  and  import  into  Morocco.  Among  the  first  ^encies  to 
further  this  commerce  are  the  various  lines  of  steamships  which  com- 
municate with  the  ports  of  this  coast.  Besides  Tangier,  there  are 
open  to  ships  of  foreign  nations  the  following  ports  in  this  Empire: 
Tetuan  (population,  30,000),  Larache  (8,000),  Rabat  (20,000),  Casa- 
blanca (25.000),  Mazagan  (8,000),  Saffi  (7,000),  Moeador  (30,000).  It 
has  been  the  endeavor  for  many  years  to  have  the  Sultan  open  one  of 
the  ports  on  the  Sous  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce  with  the 
rich  southern  provinces  of  the  realm.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  lines  of  ships  touching  this  port: 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  Mersey  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  has  ships  once  a  week 
connecting  England,  Gibraltar,  Morocco  ports,  and  Canary  Islands. 

The  Bland  Steamship  Company  has  three  weekly  steamers  between 
Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 

The  Papayanni  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  sends  a  steamer  about 
every  twelve  days  from  Liverpool  to  Tangier,  Algiers,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria. 

Companta  Transatlantica  de  Barcelona  has  three  steamers  per  week 
from  (>diz  to  Tangier,  Algeciras,  and  Gibraltar. 

Compagniede  Navigation  Mixte  sends  steamers  twice  a  month  from 
Marseilles  to  Tangier,  touching  at  Oran,  Beni  Saf,  Nemours,  Melilla, 
Tetuan,  and  Gibmtar. 

N.  Paquet  &  Co.  also  have  bimonthly  connection  between  the  above 
ports. 

The  Boyal  Netherlands  Steamship  Company  has  a  ship  about  once  a 
month  connecting  Amsterdam  with  Tangier  and  other  Mediterranean 
ports. 

La  Ligure  Braziliana  sends  a  monthly  steamer  from  Barcelona  to 
Brazil,  touching  at  this  port 

Woermann  Linie  has  a  monthly  steamer  from  Hamburg  to  the  porta 
of  Morocco,  and  the  Oldenburg  Portugiesische  Dampfschiffa-Bfaeaerei 
has  the  same  service. 
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The  Aitstrian  Lloyd  of  Trieste  and  the  Boyal  Hungarian  Steam  Kavi- 

fition  Company,  Adria,  have  a  joint  service  monthly  from  Fiume  to 
razil,  toucning  here,  which  is  an  important  addition  to  local  steamship 
connections. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
is  that  no  direct  steamship  communication  exists  between  the  two 
countries.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Grerman  steam- 
ship companies  commenced  to  call  here  when  there  was  no  cargo,  and 
the  result  has  been  not  only  the  furthering  of  German  trade,  hut  the 
ships  now  have  all-  the  cargo  they  can  carry.  Harbor  dues  are  but 
nominal  here,  and  never  exceed  $15,  even  for  the  largest  ships,  while 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  is  speedily  accomplished  by  large 
lighters  in  tow  of  a  Moorish  Government  steam  tug.  It  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely desired  that  the  near  future  will  see  steamship  connection  estab- 
lished between  some  United  States  port  and  this  Empire. 

INTEHSAL   TRAN8POBTATION. 

Communication  in  this  country  is  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
The  telegraph  is  unknown,  and,  as  no  railways  exist,  post  can  be  sent 
only  by  coast  steamers  or  foot  couriers.  Spain,  England,  and  France 
have  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  branch  post-offices  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  German  Government  has  also  established  a  similar 
service  during  the  past  year. 

Not  even  wagon  roads  exist  in  Morocco,  so  that  all  transport  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  coast  must  be  made  by  mule  or  camel  caravans.  As 
the  shipping  of  grain  by  steamer,  even  from  one  Morocco  port  to 
another,  is  prohibited,  the  most  peculiar  differences  of  prices  arise. 
For  instance,  wheat  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  in  Tangier  as  in 
Casablanca,  150  miles  distant,  because  transportation  by  camel  is  so 
expensive,  when  it  might  he  brought  for  a  few  cents  per  bushel  by 
steamer. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  monetary  system  of  Morocco  is  based  on  the  Spanish  valuation, 
so  that  the  rate  of  exchange  varies  as  it  does  in  Spain.  1  hese  varUtions 
are  reported  daily  from  Madrid,  and  I  attach  to  this  report  the  average 
premium  demanded  upon  English  gold  over  the  currency  of  this 
country. 

STATigrncs. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  secure  in  this  country  accurate  statistics  of  the 
import,  export,  and  shipping.  The  inclosed  lists  for  1899  have  only 
just  reached  me,  but  I  have  uie  promise  of  full  returns  for  1900  in  the 
near  future,  which  I  will  forward  without  loss  of  time. 

AMERICAN   PRODUCrrB. 

Such  articles  as  are  imported  into  Morocco  from  the  United  States 
reach  this  country  via  German,  Dutch,  French,  or  British  ports,  and 
their  price  is  therefore  greatly  increased. 

PBTBOLEUM. 

The  American  product  most  used  in  Morocco  is  petroleum.  It  is 
imported  here  in  boxes,  each  of  which  contains  two  tins,  holding  six- 
teen liters  each.     The  quality  in  general  use  is  125  degrees  fii-e  test. 
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One  or  two  firma  have  recently  endeavored  to  introduce  the  system  of 
bri[^^§^  this  oil  is  steel  ban-els.  The  ioitial  eiroenae  of  the  barrels 
is  great,  but  this  method  is  fioding  considerable  favor  and  would 
eventually  displace  the  wooden  boxes  and  tins,  if  there  were  any  way 
of  shining  direct  from  the  Uaited  States. 

R-us^ian  competition. — During  the  last  two  j[ears,  there  has  beui  an 
effort  to  introdDoe  Bussian  petroleum  into  this  market,  but  thus  far 
without  success,  b^ond  the  first  trial  shipment  of  a  few  thousand 
cases. 

COTTON-8BBD  OQ.. 

When  the  olive  crop  of  this  laud  is  deficient  and  the  product  high  Id 
price,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the  native  olive  oil. 
There  has  been  a  good  yield  from  the  olive  orchards  during  the  past 
year,  so  that  there  has  been  but  little  demand  for  the  cotton-seed  oiL 


The  importation  of  flour  also  depends  upon  the  local  crop  results, 
and  as  these  have  been  very  favorable,  the  consumption  of  foreign 
flour  has  been  small. 

VAKIOUS  ARTICLES. 

Lard,  bacon,  tinned  meats,  and  cereals  are  imported  via  England, 
but  in  small  qaantities. 


GoatekiTK. — ^The  only  article  exported  from  here  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities  is  the  goatskin.  The  skins  are  bought  in 
the  interior  towns  and  country  markets,  transported  on  the  ba^ts  of 
animals  to  one  of  the  ports  (principally  Mogador  and  Tangier!,  and 
then  shipped  via  England,  France,  or  Gibraltar  to  the  United  States. 
Much  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  native  agents 
pack  a  lot  of  mud  in  with  the  skins  so  as  to  increase  the  weight.  If 
this  trade  were  carried  on  by  bona  fide  American  merchants,  it  would 
assume  lai^e  proportions  and  be  very  remunerative. 

Other  es^>orts. — Dates  and  Moonsh  curiosities  are  also  sent  to  tbe 
United  States,  but  the  amount  of  such  exports  is  inconsiderable. 


In  general,  trade  prospects  for  this  Empire  seem  very  bright.  Tlie 
county  is  comparatively  free  from  tribal  warfare,  crops  promise  good 
yields,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  has  returned  to  a  condition  where  it 
does  not  vary  so  greatly  from  day  to  day  as  was  the  case  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Spanish-American  war. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  customs  regulations  nor  in  the  laws, 
treaties,  and  conventions  in  force  between  Morocco  and  the  nations  ot 
the  world. 

S.  K.  Gdmmer£, 

Omsul-GetieraL 

Tanoibr,  March  8,  1901. 
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Exporttfrom  the  port  of  Tardier,  Morocco,  for  the  year  1S9S — Coutinoed. 

EQUIVALENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  CDERENCY. 

Lt  Britain, GlbislUr.uid  Malta Klb.Wti  I  ^ypt  and  Tripoli ] 


TmporU  into  the  port  of  Tanffier,  Morocco,  for  year  li 
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Importa  into  the  port  of  Tangier,  Morocco,  for  year  i£99— Continued. 
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Importi  into  ih*  port  qf  Tangier,  Xoroceo,  for  year  iS99—Oontiaaed. 
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Jmportt  into  the  port  of  IbnifUr,  Morocco,  from  S^tain,  for  the  year  18S9. 
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Importi  iitto  the  port  (if  limgUr,  Moroeco,  firom  Saif/ for  year  1S09. 
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ImporU  into  the  port  of  TitOffier,  Morocco,  Jrom  Holland /or  the  year  IS99. 
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SaU  of  exehangt  at  Tangier. 
[rraaiam  an  BnsUih  gold.] 
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A1T0EZ.Ain>  TBASX  IH  1900. 

The  increase  of  imports  via  the  port  of  AucUand  for  Uie  year  ended 
December  31,  1900,  was  as  follows : 

From  the  United  Kingdom ¥605,909.60 

Prom  Victoria 121,662.50 

From  New  South  Wales 77,864.00 

RwnBelgiom 83,092.20 

FromFYance 20,199.00 

From  Germany 19,*fl6.00 

From  Japan 14,699.60 

From  the  United  Stotee $311,456.00 

From  the  Philippines 10,706.30 

822,182.30 

FlDmOmada 9,733.00 

The  value  of  the  imports  was  ae  follows : 

Prom  the  United  Kingdom 16,870,738.82 

From  Victoria 388,840.63 

From  New  South  Wales 1,209,096.52 

From  Belgium 67,936.31 

From  Fiance 39,477.04 

FromGennany 254,0e».6e 

From  Japan 69,829.27 

From  the  United  States $1,406,546.02 

From  the  Philippines 17,013.28 

1,423,658.30 

From  Canada 36,479.28 

BXPOBTS. 

To  the  United  Kingdom $6,229,392.52 

To  Victoria 168,818.88 

To  New  South  Wales 677,081.01 

To  France 14,628.69 

ToGrermany «,410-10 

To  Japan 7,444.67 

To  toe  United  StatM 1,962,498.98 

To  the  Philippines 1 2,569.51 

The  increase  in  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Auckland  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1900,  over  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1899,  was  $186,307.02. 

That  the  year  1901  will  be  a  record  one  so  far  as  the  colony's  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  concerned  can  hardly  be  questioned.    For 
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instance,  a  steamer,  Star  of  Austattlda,  which  will  arrive  at  Auckland 
shortly  from  New  York,  carries  the  largest  shipment  of  American 
manufactured  goods  that  has  ever  left  an  American  port  for  this  col- 
ony. There  are  400  tons  of  sewing  machines  alone.  For  Auckland, 
the  vessel  brings  an  entire  gas  plant,  weighing  600  tona.  There  are 
also  rifles,  sho^uns,  revolvers,  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  supply  a 
brigade,  while  Tawn  mowers,  reapers,  wagons,  wheels,  coffee  mills, 
patent  medicines,  etc.,  are  reckoned  by  tons.  There  i»  also  kerosene 
oil  to  the  extent  of  80,000  cases  and  1,600  barrels,  1,000  tons  of  wire, 
1,200  tons  of  bar  iron,  400  tons  of  roll  paper,  and  hundreds  of  pianos 
and  organs. 

F&&NK  DnJiJHGHAH,  Gmmd. 
A1J0EZ.AIID,  February  £6, 1901. 


NOBFOIiK  ISIiAin>. 

CommuDioations  with  the  outside  world  have  improved  materially 
of  late.  Instead  of  a  bimonllily^ere  is  now  a  monthly  steam  service 
with  Sydney.  The  New  South  Wales  government  has  entered  into  a 
ten  years'  contract  with  a  firm  of  steamship  owners  ^ums,  Philp  & 
Co.)  for  monthly  steam  communicatioQ  with  Lord  Howe,  Norfolk, 
Vila  (Sandwich),  Banks,  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Toloman  islands 
for  an  annual  subsidy  (so  stated)  of  $7,305.  Two  steamers  are  engaged 
in  the  traffic  and  leave  Sydney  alternately  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  visit- 
ing in  succession  the  islands  named,  returning  by  the  same  route,  and 
reaching  Sydney  on  the  18th  or  20th  of  the  foUowing  month.  This 
new  service  b^an  last  September.  Whaling,  which  is  the  prindpal  and 
popular  industiT  of  the  ishind,  was  not,  in  the  past  season,  profitable 
to  the  men  employed.  The  season  begins  in  June  and  ends  in  Novem- 
ber, lasting  about  five  months;  but  oftentimes,  bad  weather  prevents 
the  men  from  pursuing  their  occupation  for  days  together.  There  are 
four  companies,  manning  eleven  boats,  engaged  in  the  industry,  and 
although  whales  were  plentiful  the  season  just  past,  the  catch  was  only 
8,  making  25  tons  oil,  which  was  sold  on  the  spot  for  $61  per  ton  of  262 
gallons.  The  oil  is  usually  shipped  to  Sydney,  and  there  dispoBed  of 
for  about  tlOO  per  ton. 


There  has  been  very  little  produce  exported  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  year  1^  was  heralded  with  a  disastrous  drought,  which 
continued  until  February,  ruining  most  of  the  crops  in  the  ground 
and  causing  a  good  deal  of  distress  among  the  people,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  was  far  advanced  that  this  state  ot  things  was  in  a  meas- 
ure remedied.  The  restrictions  on  the  impoi'tation  ot  fruit  into  New 
South  Wales  have  been  removed,  but  apparently,  very  few  people  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  concession,  growers  and  storekeepers  alike 
still  declining  to  run  the  risk  of  shippmg. 

Bananas,  oranges,  and  most  kinds  01  subtropical  fruits  grow  and 
bear  wonderfully  well  here  and  could  be  produced  at  very  httle  cost, 
but  what  is  wanted  is  a  profitable  outlet  for  their  disposal.  Coffee, 
however,  is  receiving  more  attention  as  a  by -crop,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
the  berry  will  soon  become  an  important  factor  in  the  islana  exports. 
Ttdsyear,  upward  of  3,000  poun<b  were  garnered.  (    (io<?lc 
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The  Pacific  cable,  connecting  England,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  will,  it  is  understood,  Boon  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
Under  this  new  system,  Norfolk  Island  will  be  an  important  repeating 
station,  and  naturally  vessels  will  then  call  for  orders  or  to  be  reportecC 
Already,  Lloyds  have  made  arrangements  for  signaling  passing  vessels. 
This  will  entirely  change  existing' conditions  and  create  for  this  isUsd 
an  era  of  prosperity  much  to  be  desired. 

TKADB. 

Hie  trade  of  the  island  is  in  the  bands  of  three  or  four  storekeepers. 
There  is  little  money  in  circulation,  and  few  ways  of  making  any;  con- 
sequently most  of  the  business  is  done  through  them  by  barter. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1900  were:  From  New  South  Wales 
117,634;  New  Zealand,  *3,642;  totol,  «21,277.  Exports,  New  South 
Wales,  |5,366j  total  imports  and  exports,  (26,644.  The  imports 
embraee  principally  clothing  stuffs,  eatables,  and  ironmongery.  The 
exports  consist  of  oil,  hides,  wool,  garden  produce,  plants,  and  seeds. 

POPUliATION. 

On  December  SI,  1900,  Norfolk  community  bad  717  inhabitants; 
Melanesian  Mission,  199;  total  for  the  island,  916. 

METEOBOLOOICAL. 

Ilain  fell  on  167  days,  gauging  40.62  inches;  most  in  May,  6.81 
inches;  least  in  January,  0.34  inch.  The  temperature  ranged  from 
68°  F.  in  July  to  77*^  in  February  and  March.  The  winds  were  east- 
erly on  188  ^ys  and  westerly  on  177  days. 


During  the  year  1900,  17  deaths  occurred.  Causes:  Choleraic  diar- 
rhea, 5;  typhoid,  3;  influenza-pneumonia, 4;  phlebitis,  1;  heart  failure, 
1;  misadventure,  2;  premature  birth,  1. 

This  is  an  abnormally  high  death  rate. 

During  t^e  year  1900  there  were:  Births,  23;  marrii^es,  3. 

Isaac  BoBrasoN,  Gonsular  Agent. 

Norfolk  Island,  January  31, 1900. 

HOHTBBAI.  TBASB  XXT  1900. 


The  port  of  Montreal  is  practically  closed  to  navigation  for  qIx 
nonths  in  the  year.  From  the  miijdle  of  May  to  tne  middle  of 
November  only,  is  shipping  by  vessels  active.    There  was  a  marked 


all-round  decrease  in  toun^e  entering  and  leaving  the  port  last  season. 
The  falling  off  in  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  may  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  tiie  continued  employment  of  a  number  of  steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  lines  frequenting  Montreal  as  transports  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  but  the  large  diminution  in  the 
lower  port  trade  at  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  brought  about  by 
the  almost  prohibitorr  hull  insurance  rates  for  tiie  St.  Lawrence  trade. 
The  Lloyds  regard  the  St.  Lawrence  route  as  dangerous  and  assert 
that  the  insurance  losses  have  been  much  greater  than  the  premiums. 


appendix:  hontbeal. 
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The  seaaon  of  1900  was  remarkable  for  the  openiag  of  direct  trade 
from  the  west  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  uie  St.  Lawrence 
canals  to  Europeao  ports,  and  the  departure  hence  of  a  steamer,  light, 
to  take  the  first  cargo  of  grain  to  be  loaded  from  the  new  elevator  at 
Quebec.  The  grain  came  direct  from  the  west  over  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  This  event  also  marked  the  opening  of  the  road  for  through 
western  traffic  to  Quebec. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  oversea  or  foreign-going  vessels  of  all  kinds 
were  eutei'ed  at  the  port  wardeii's  office,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,038,234 
tons,  a  decrease  of  18  vessels  and  64,721  tons  comparedwith  last  year. 
In  the  lower  ports  last  season  there  entered  271  vessels  of  all  classes, 
with  s  tonnage  of  327,559  tons,  a  decrease  of  73  vessels  and  74,766  tons. 
Clearance  of  vessels  loaded  for  the  lower  ports  was  as  follows:  Eighty- 
four  vessels  of  all  classes,  with  a  tonnage  of  63,171  tons,  as  against  105 
vessels  of  all  classes  last  year,  with  a  tonnage  of  91,045  tons,  a  decrease 
of  21  vessels  and  27,874  tons.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels 
cleared  for  the  lower  ports  in  ballast,  being  solely  in  the  cosl-carrying 
trade. 

The  large  decrease  i  n  the  shipments  of  lumber  wasprincipally  caused 
by  the  disastrous  fire  which  took  plafte  at  Hull  and  Ottawa  on  the  26tb 
of  April,  destroying  an  immense  quantity  of  deals  and  boards  cut  and 
prepared  for  shipment. 

The  decrease  oi  shipments  in  other  commodities  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  want  of  the  necessary  tonnage,  owing  to  the  aforesaid 
discriminating  rates  of  insurance  on  hulls  and  cargoes,  which  is  so  det- 
rimental to  Uie  prosperity  of  this  port  and  advantageous  to  tlnited 
States  ports,  to  which  the  shipments  are  diverted. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  busnees  of  the  p(xt  for  the  last  five 
years: 
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llie  contparative  statement  of  reveDoe  aod  tonnage  of  the  harbor  of 
Montreal  for  the  post  year  ia  as  follows: 
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The  above  figures  show  a  decrease  of  revenue  from  the  previous 
year  of  |8,611,  the  deficiency  arising  in  imports  and  local  traffic, 
exports  contributing  an  increase  of  $1,912. 
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APPEKDIZ:    UONTRBAL. 


The  following  were  the  aggregate  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain 
from  the  port  duiing  the  paat  five  years: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  butter  and 
cheese  at  and  from  Montreal  during  the  past  five  years: 
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It  ift  estimated  that  about  200,000  boxes  of  cheese  are  received 
annually  which  are  not  included  in  these  returns. 

LrVB-STOCK   EXPORT   TRADE. 

Cattle. — ^The  exports  of  cattle  fi-om  this  port  show  a  considerable 
increase  for  the  past  season  as  compared  with  those  of  1899,  the  figures 
for  IftOO  being  92,180,  againHt  81,804  for  the  previous  year.  On  the 
whole  the  season's  business,  although  large,  was  not  a  profitable  one  to 
the  shippers.  Less  than  6,0O0  hetS  of  American  cattle  were  exported 
through  this  port,  while  about  twice  that  number  of  Canadian  cattle 
foundtheir  way  to  European  marketa  through  American  ports. 

Sheep. — The  high  prices  ruling  in  Britain  during  the  whole  season 
made  tne  export  business  a  profitable  one,  but  the  relatively  high  rates 
of  ocean  freightand  the  scarcity  of  freight  space  from  this  port  forced 
a  large  part  of  the  exports  to  go  through  American  port«.  The  exports 
from  this  port  were  only  32,514  head,  or  less  by  almost  half  than  those 
of  the  year  1899,  which  were  58,277. 

JIor»ea. — Owing  to  the  demand  for  horses  for  shipment  to  South 
Africa  for  war  purposes,  and  to  the  high  prices  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  good  animals,  exporters  found  it  impossible  to  get 
horses  at  a  price  low  enough  to  give  them  any  return.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  high  rate  of  freight  from  this  port,  resulted 
in  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  for  the  season  of  1,907  head  as  compared 
with  those  of  1899,  the  figures  for  190U  being  2,832. 
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of  Iviedoch  from  HoTiireal  to  poTtieulta-portt  daring  »e 
18B9,  1898,  and  1897. 


tofnamgaiiori,  1900, 
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The  followiDg  table  showa  the  abipments  of  horses  to  particular 
ports  during  the  year  1900,  with  compaTatiTe  figures  for  1899: 
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THE   LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  eiinwrts  of  lumber  from  Montreal 
during  1900,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  four  preceding  years: 
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TOTAL  aHIPHENTS. 


Total  ilapment*  ofprodaix  from  Montreal  daxxag  the  year  1900,  vrith  comparative  figartt 
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INBFEOTION  OF  OBAIN. 

The  quaotities  of  grain  inspected  in  Montreal  during  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows: 
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NOTES. 

The  followise  table  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  money 
turned  over  durmg  the  business  season  of  1900  in  the  handling  of  live 
stock: 

92,180  cattle, -valned  at  160  each $6,630,800 

32,514  Bheep,  vataed  at  t5  each 162,570 

Oc«aa  freight  on  cattle,  at  |13  per  head 1,198,340 

Ocean  freight  on  Bheep,  at  Cl.^  per  head 40,643 

Railway  carri«e  on  cattle,  at  13.25  per  head 299,566 

16,000  tons  of  hay,  at  |9  per  ten 13B,  000 

2,500  tons  of  feed,  at  122  per  ton 65,000 

Ship  fittings  on  cattle,  at  11.75  per  head 161,316 

Insurance  on  cattle,  at$l.  25  per  head 115, 225 

Intmrance  oneheep,  at  25  cents  per  head 6,120 

Keep  at  yardB  on  cattle,  at  50  cents  per  head 49,090 

Loading  feee  on  cattle,  at  50  cents  per  head 46,090 

Attendants,  at  H5  each 60,000 

Total  expenditnre 7,868,787 

Much  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the  harbor  of  Montreal  during 
the  present  season.  Basins  will  be  extended  and  deepened,  the  river 
channel  will  be  dredged,  and  elevators  will  be  erected  to  afford  facilities 
for  the  storage  and  shipment  of  grain. 

John  L.  BrrrraGEB, 

Oonaut-Chnaral. 
MONTBEAL,  March  S8,  1901. 


TBASB  OF  ABOBVTXm!  BBFUBLIO,  1900. 

Minieter  Lord,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  date  of  February  15, 1901, 
transmits  the  following  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine 
Bepnblic  for  the  caleooar  year  1900  as  compared  with  that  of  18d9: 
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The  decrease  of  imports  -waa  {3,365,602,  and  that  of  exports 
$30,317,119,  or  a  total  decrease  of  133,682,721  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  ^ear  1900  as  compared 
with  the  year  1899.  Comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports,  there  is 
a  balance  of  $41,113,343  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  fol- 
lowins  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries  for  1900, 
vith  ue  increase  and  decrease: 
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The  increase  of  imports  from  GermanT,  continues  Mr.  Lord,  ia  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  good  business  methods  and  to  sending  agents  to 
promote  trade. 

Owing  to  the  hard  times  here,  the  sales  of  machinery  have  not  been 
so  extensive  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  quite  a  large 
stock  of  machinery  left  on  hand,  rendering  further  purchases  unneces- 
sary. This  will  doubtless  Hccoimt  in  part  for  the  decrease  of  imports 
from  the  United  States,  from  which  country  moat  of  the  machinery 
comes. 
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The  principal  articlett  of  import  in  1900  were  as  follows: 


Live  animals (364,271 

Food  products: 

Animal 1,765,243 

Vwetobie 8,698,083 

Tobacco 3,147,161 

Wines 5,637,234 

Hpirilaand  liqnore 1,284,286 

Other  beverages 356,332 

Textiles: 

Silk 8,486,698 

Woolen 7,141,534 

Cotton 19,636,928 

Other 8,433,789 

Oils 4,194,842 


Chemicals  and  drugs |3, 

Dyeeand  colore 

Lnmber 6, 

Hon  ufaclnred  wood 1, 

Paper 2, 

Leather  and  nuutntacturea  of  1, 

Iron  and  manufBCtnres  of  . .  19, 

Metalsand  manufacturee of .  3, 
Crockery  and  ceramic  prod- 


244,764 

054,051 
343, 172 


Miscellaneoos . . 


Total 113,486,069 


The  classes  of  exporto  for  1900  were  aa  follows: 


Live  animals 96,942,130 

Wool  and  hides 61,084,660 

Animal   products,  manufac- 
tured   3,568,189 

Animal  refuse 658, 017 

Wheat,  com,  etc 73,M6,267 

Agricultural  products: 

Manufactured 2, 962, 449 

V^etable  refoae 1,428,640 


Woods  end  products  of  - 

Minerals 

Hunting  products.. 

Miscellaneous 


93,506,915 

262,222 

990,694 

1,158,439 


Total 154,600,412 
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